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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


The  Book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under  the  lead  of 
Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  the  division  of  the  conquered  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  theocracy  in  that  country.  The  Book  of 
Judges  continues  the  history  of  the  theocracy  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli, 
under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges,  whom  God  raised  up  in  special  emergencies  for 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  deliverance  from  foreign  oppression.  It  covers  the  trans¬ 
ition  period  of  about  three  hundred  years  from  the  theocratic  republic  to  the  theocratic 
monarchy.  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  charming  episode  of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing  character  of  this  period,  when  might  was  right,  and 
u  every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  It  teaches  the  sure  reward  of  filial 
devotion  and  trust  in  God,  the  proper  use  of  the  calamities  of  life,  the  overruling  providence 
of  God  in  the  private  affairs  of  an  humble  family  as  well  as  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and 
the  public  events  of  nations.  It  also  shows  how  God  had  children  outside  of  Canaan  and 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  The  incorporation  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitcss,  into  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Testament,  may  be  regarded  as  an  intimation  of  the  future  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
gospel  salvation.  The  story  of  Ruth  is  told  with  touching  simplicity.  Gothe  (  Westostlicher 
Divan,  p.  8)  says  :  “  It  is  the  loveliest  thing,  in  the  shape  of  an  epic  or  idyl,  which  has  come 
to  us.”  Humboldt  ( Kosmos ,  ii.  46,  Germ,  ed.)  calls  it  “  a  most  artless  and  inexpressibly 
charming  picture  of  nature.” 

These  three  books  are  here  brought  together  in  one  volume. 

The  Commentary  on  Joshua  was  prepared  in  German,  1870,  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Fay 
(Dr.  Lange’s  son-in-law),  Pastor  in  Crefeld,  Prussia,  and  in  English  by  the  Rev.  George  R. 
Bliss,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Lewisburg  University,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bliss  writes :  “  My 
own  impression  concerning  the  author  (Mr.  Fay),  derived  from  a  close  and  protracted  famil¬ 
iarity  with  his  book,  is  highly  favorable  to  his  learning,  his  piety,  his  Christian  catholicity 
and  amiableness  of  spirit.”  He  has  made  a  careful  use  of  the  most  recent  helps  even  in  the 
English  language  touching  the  questions  of  geography  and  topography  of  the  holy  land, 
which  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  a  Commentary  on  Joshua.  The  Textual  and 
Grammatical  Notes  are  added  by  the  American  translator,  who  has  also  materially  en¬ 
riched  the  other  departments,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  American  edition. 

The  Commentary  on  Judges  and  Ruth  is  by  Professor  Paulus  Cabsrl,  of  Berlin,  and 
appeared  several  years  earlier  (1865).  The  English  edition  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  P. 
H.  Steenstra,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Cassel  is  a  converted  Rabbi,  one  of  the  best  Talmudic  scholars  of  Germany,  a 
man  of  genius  and  ardent  Christian  spirit  His  commentary  is  very  original,  fresh,  sugges¬ 
tive,  abounding  in  historical  examples  and  parallels,  but  sometimes  very  fanciful,  especially 
in  his  philological  efforts.  Here  the  translator  has  very  properly  expressed  his  dissent  from 
many  of  his  views.  Professor  Steenstra  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  a textual  department, 
and  supplemented  his  author  where  he  takes  too  much  for  granted.  The  grammatical  notes 
on  the  Book  of  Ruth  are  quite  full,  because  it  is  often  read  by  students  of  Hebrew  in  Sem¬ 
inaries,  owing  to  its  simplicity  and  literary  merit. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  with  the  closing  sentences  of  Professor  Cassel’s 
Preface :  — 


“  It  will  not  be  considered  my  greatest  fault  that,  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  avoided  polem¬ 
ics,  and  have  contented  myself  with  positive  exposition  of  the  meaning  as  I  understood  it. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  many  expositions  there  is  less  eagerness  to  explain  the  sacred 
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text  than  to  give  battle  to  the  views  of  other  writers.  The  same  principle  has  guided  me  in 
the  Introduction,  which  on  that  account  I  could  confine  to  brief  outlines.  A  departure  from 
this  principle  was  deemed  necessary  in  only  a  few  passages. 

“  What  shall  I  say  more  1  Scripture  says  everywhere  ToUe,  lege  l  and  such  especially  is 
the  language  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Judgment  now  before  us. 

“  Verily,  the  sacred  canon  here  presents  us  with  a  book  of  history  and  historical  art,  such 
as  our  generation,  prolific  in  writings  on  history,  but  nevertheless  poor  in  historical  feeling 
and  perception,  stands  in  pressing  need  of.  Sic  invenietur ,  sic  aperietur  l 99 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Bible  House,  New  York,  October,  1871. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 1.  Name  of  the  Book .  Place  in  the  Canon,  Contents  and  Character  in  general. 

Named  not  from  its  author  but  from  the  distinguished  hero  whose  history  it  relates,  the 
Book  of  Joshua  stands  first  in  the  canonical  list  of  D'pittfHH  the  prophetce  priores , 

of  the  Old  Testament.  To  these  belong  also  the  Book  of  Judges  the  two  Books 

of  Samuel  (bfcjPtDtp),  and  the  two  Books  of  Kings  (D*?1^).  These  writings  are  collectively 
so  designated,  primarily  because,  according  to  old  Jewish  tradition,  they  were  composed  by  • 
prophets,  and  in  the  second  place,  also,  doubtless  because  they  dwell  largely,  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  of  the  Kings  in  particular,  on  the  deeds  of  certain  prophets.  Sdll,  both  these 
reasons  together  do  not  of  themselves  explain  the  name.  The  Masoretes,  rather,  from  whom 
all  these  designations  and  titles  are  derived,  certainly  had  a  feeling  that  the  same  spirit  which 
swept  through  the  prophets,  strictly  such,  the  D%K'D5>  and  their  writings,  was  trace¬ 

able  in  these  historical  books  also ;  that,  accordingly,  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  had 
been  written  in  this  spirit,  not  as  a  profane  but  a  sacred  history.  The  guidance  of  that  people 
bv  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  he  is  called  in  this  book  (xxiv.  2,  23),  their  relation  and 
that  of  their  leaders  to  their  God,  their  fidelity  or  unfaithfulness,  their  conformity  to  his  com¬ 
mandments  or  transgression  of  them,  their  worship  of  Jehovah  or  apostasy  to  idol-worship, 
are  the  proper  themes  of  this  holy  historiography.  These  books  of  the  first  or  prior  prophets 
are  not  merely  historical  books,  but,  as  De  Wette  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  has  aptly 
styled  them,  theocratico-hislorical  books,  pervaded  and  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  pro¬ 
found  piety,  noble  moral  courage,  and  holy  reverence  for  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  which 
breathes  through  the  “  theocratically-inspired  books  ”  of  the  prophets  properly  so-called.1 

This  character  shows  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua ,  which,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  introduces 
the  D'DittT")  follows  on  the  other  the  ITTlfl,  the  Pentateuch.  While  in  former 

times,  under  the  supposition  that  “  the  law  ”  constituted  an  absolute  literary  whole,  scarcely 
any  attention  was  given  to  the  all-pervading  relationship  between  the  Book  of  Joshua  and 

l  [We  append  to  this  the  following  interesting  remark*  of  Keil,  on  the  prophetical  character  of  the  hlstorioal  book*. 

R  These  book*  thru  present  no  general  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel  in  its  merely  political  and  civil  development,  but  the 
history  of  the  people  of  God,  that  is  of  Israel,  In  its  theocratic  development  as  the  covenant  people  and  bearer  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  which  from  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  be  revealed,  in  the  tallness  of  time,  to  all  peoples.  Their  authors  have 
accordingly  selected  and  delivered  through  prophetic  illumination,  out  of  the  rich  and  various  multiplicity  of  family, 
tnbe  and  national  history  furnished  by  written  and  oral  tradition,  only  those  foots  and  occurrences,  which  were  of  mo¬ 
ment  toward  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  were,  besides  the  revelations  of  God  in  word  and  deed,  and  bo¬ 
rides  his  wonderful  works  and  the  prophetic  attestations  of  the  divine  oounssl  and  will,  above  all,  the  moments  in  the  life, 
the  action  or  Inaction  of  the  people  which  had  operated  to  further  or  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  divine  common¬ 
wealth.  Whatever  did  not  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  this  higher  aim  and  peculiar  calling  of  Israel  is,  generally 
•peaking,  entirely  omitted,  or  at  most  only  so  for  touched  upon  as  it  served  to  make  olear  the  position  of  the  entire  people 
or  of  its  leaders  and  governors  toward  the  Lord  and  his  Kingdom.  Hence  we  readily  understand  the  apparent  in¬ 
equality  in  the  treatment  of  the  history,  that  here  and  there  long  periods  are  characterised  only  by  some  general  remarks, 
while  the  fortunes  and  acts  of  certain  persons  are  portrays  1  with  almost  biographical  completeness  ;  that  the  natural 
muses  of  the  events  and  the  subjective  motives  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the  historical  personages,  remain  for  the 
most  part  unnamed,  or  axe  only  incidentally  and  briefly  Intimated.  The  divine  agency  and  influence  therein  are  mean¬ 
while  constantly  made  prominent  and,  so  for  as  they  were  manifested  in  extraordinary  ways,  carefully  and  circumstan¬ 
tially  related.  ....  The  prophetical  character,  however,  by  which  these  historical  works  are  distinguished  from 
Urn  other  sscred  historical  writings  of  the  Israelites,  consists  in  this :  that  they  describe  the  theocratic  history  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  author,  hut  in  its  actual  course  answering  to  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  divine 
plan,  as  eould  be  dona  only  by  prophets  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bad  disclosed  the  virion  of  God's  eoonomy  of  sal¬ 
vation.”— Hi*.  Commentar  iUm  d.  A.  T.  11.  Theil,  1  Bd.  p.  x.  f.  —  T».) 
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the  Pentateuch,  modern  criticism  has  the  unquestionable  merit,  both  of  recognizing  this  po¬ 
sition  of  our  book  in  the  O.  T.  Canon,  and  of  instituting  profound  and  highly  instructive  in¬ 
vestigations  concerning  it.  These  Knobel,  in  particular,  has  in  part  thoroughly  explained, 
and  in  part  independently  carried  still  further,  in  his  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
( Kurzge/asstes  exeget,  Handbuch  zum  Alien  Testament ,  xiii.  pp.  489-606).  The  results  of  the 
investigations  concerning  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  may  be  found  in  shorter 
compass  in  Bleek’s  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  [translated  into  English  by  Venables,  Lond.  1869], 
§§  137, 138,  where  they  are  summed  up  as  the  Issue  of  minute  and  conscientious  researches  in 
§§  59-136.  Indeed,  so  many  and  so  various  are  the  points  of  mutual  approach  between  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch,  in  respect  both  to  language  and  to  facts,  as  obviously  to  raise  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  two  together  originally  formed  one  great  work,  from  which  our  book  was,  only 
at  a  later  period,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Bleek,  §  140),  separated.  To  set  one’s  self 
against  this  discovery  because  the  “  neological  ”  or  “  modern  ”  criticism  has  first  brought  it  to 
light,  is  unworthy  of  believing  Scriptural  research. 

In  the  closest  connection  with  the  last  verse  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.  5-12),  our  book  re¬ 
lates  first,  how  Jehovah  commanded  Joshua  to  arise  and  cross  over  the  Jordan  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  which  He  had  given  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  then  declares 
further  how  Joshua  communicated  this  order  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  required  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  of  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  of  Manasseli, 
who  had  already  received  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii. ;  Josh,  xiii.)  their  possession  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  that  they  should,  according  to  the  conditions  fixed  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  20),  take  part  in  the  coming  conquest  of  the  land  (ch.  L).  Next  follows  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  their  reception  by  Rahab,  their  danger,  deliverance, 
and  flight  (ch.  ii).  After  the  return  of  the  messengers  the  people  pass  over  the  Jordan, 
not  without  experiencing  a  proof  of  the  divine  assistance  in  that  the  passage  of  the  river  was 
accomplished  dryshod,  although  the  stream  at  that  season,  in  the  days  of  harvest,  was  un¬ 
usually  swollen  with  the  water  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  In  the  fifth  chapter  we  are  informed  of  the 
circumcision  at  Gilgal  and  of  the  first  passover-festival  on  the  soil  of  Canaan,  with  which 
closes  the  First  Section  of  the  First  Part  of  the  book.  The  preparation  lor  the  holy  war,  of 
which  the  author  furnishes  us  a  report  in  that  Part,  is  now  finished.  And  Joshua  himself, 
the  leader  of  the  people,  has  been  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  a  special  manifestation 
from  above  (ch.  v.). 

Now  begins  the  narrative  of  the  struggles  between  Israel  and  the  Canaan ites  (vi.  1-xi. 
23).  In  a  flowing  and  vivid  relation  the  author  depicts,  successively,  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
whose  walls  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  rescue  of 
Rahab,  the  imprecation  on  the  foundation  and  site  (ch.  vi.) ;  then  Achan’s  crime,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  to  Ai,  Joshua’s  humble  supplication  before  Jehovah,  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  criminal  (ch.  vii.).  Upon  this  follows  the  truly  brilliant  description, 
characterized  by  the  greatest  vividness  of  representation,  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Ai  (ch.  viii.  1-29).  After  this,  however,  the  course  of  the  hitherto  well-ordered  narrative  of 
martial  exploits,  is  interrupted  by  an  account  (ch.  viii.  30-35)  of  the  altar  of  blessing  and 
curse  on  Mount  Ebal,  which  appears,  as  we  will  show  hereafter,  to  belong  properly  not  to 
this  place  but  rather  after  ch.  xi.  23.  For  the  conquest  of  the  land  is  not  yet  finished ;  we 
hear,  on  the  contrary  (ch.  ix.  1,  2),  that  five  Canaanitish  kings  unite  themselves  in  a  formal 
league  against  the  triumphantly  invading  Israelites.  The  burghers  of  Gibeon,  having  heard 
what  Joshua  has  done  to  Jericho  and  Ai,  take  another  course,  that  of  cunning  and  stratagem, 
and  completely  attain  their  end.  Supposing  from  their  old  garments,  their  ruptured  wine¬ 
skins,  their  tattered  shoes,  and  their  musty  bread,  that  they  had  come  from  a  distant  land, 
Joshua,  without  inquiring  of  Jehovah  (ch.  ix.  14),  concludes  a  treaty  with  them  by  which 
their  preservation  is  assured.  The  deception  is  afterwards  discovered,  but  the  promise  nev¬ 
ertheless  maintained,  because  it  had  been  confirmed  (ch.  ix.  15)  by  a  solemn  oath  which  the 
princes  of  Israel  felt  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  keep.  The  Gibeonites  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  as  a  punishment  for  their  falsehood  they  are  made  wood-choppers  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ch.  ix.  3-27). 

But  now  the  wrath  of  Adoni-zedek  and  his  allies  turns  against  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon, 
as  apostates  from  the  common  cause  who  must  be  punished  for  their  treachery  (ch.  x.  1-5). 
In  this  strait  the  latter  appeal  to  Joshua  for  help,  which  is  promptly  and  heartily  afforded. 
Specially  cheered  by  Jehovah  he  advances,  smites  the  five  kings  in  the  great  battle  of  Gibeon, 
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poetically  celebrated  (ch.  x.  12,  13)  by  an  after-age,  pursues  them  with  their  hosts  over  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon,  down  to  Azekah  and  Makkedah,  hangs  them,  when  the  pursuit  is  over, 
on  five  trees,  but  at  sundown  causes  their  corpses  to  be  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cave  at 
Makkedah,  where  they  had  been  found  concealed.  This  victory  over  the  five  kings  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  land,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Joshua  now  returns  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal  on  the  Jordan.  This  seems  to  have  remained  the 
head-quarters  of  all  these  operations  (ch.  x.).  Thus  the  south  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan  —  of  Canaan  proper  (see  on  this  designation  §  6)  — was  subjugated.  To  the  same 
fate  must  the  north  also  submit.  In  vain,  as  before  Adoni-zedek  gathered  the  kings  of  the 
south,  does  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  now  collect  about  him  those  of  the  north  in  a  second  com¬ 
pact  against  Joshua,  for  continuing  the  war  of  defense.  Like  sand  by  the  sea  for  multitude, 
is  the  host  which  they  bring  into  the  field  (ch.  xi.  4) ;  but  with  surprising  rapidity  they  are 
reached  by  the  able  leader  of  Israel,  at  the  water  of  Merom,  where  they  are  encamped,  — 
reached,  surprised,  smitten,  annihilated.  For  after  this  defeat  also,  Joshua  fails  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  and  to  so  strike  the  enemy?  that  he  “ left  them  not  one  remaining”  (ch.  xL  8).  Their 
horses  were  hamstrung,  their  chariots  burnt  with  fire.*  The  history  of  these  events  is  more 
meagrely  given  than  that  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  the  slaughter  at  Gibeon, 
but  not  less  plainly  and  vividly  (ch.  xi.  1-9).  After  now  reporting  further  (ch.  xi.  10-15) 
how  Joshua  took  the  cities  of  the  north,  except  those  which  stood  upon  hills,  and  slew  their 
kings  and  people,  while  he  gave  their  spoil  as  booty  to  his  army,  which  had  not  been  allowed 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.  17;  vii.  1  ff),  the  author  closes  the  chapter  with  a  general 
review  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land  west  of  the  Jordan.  Here  he  recalls  particularly 
the  destruction  of  the  Anakim  in  the  mountain  of  Judah,  as  accomplished  by  Joshua  (ch.  xi. 
16-2$).  With  this  closes  the  Second  Section  of  the  First  Part,  since  ch.  xii.  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  special  section.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  kings  subdued  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  thirty-one  in  number.  Here  the  First  Part 
of  the  book  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Second  Part  (chaps,  xiii.-xxiv.)  describes  the  division  of  the  conquered  territory 
among  the  Israelites. 

A  considerable  time,  as  would  appear,  has  passed  since  the  conquest  of  the  land  (xiii. 
1).  Joshua  has  become  old ;  there  remains  also,  very  much  to  be  occupied,  partly  in  the 
southwest  “where  the  territory  of  the  Philistine  kingdoms  was,”  and  partly  in  the  north, 
“  the  country  on  Lebanon  ;  ”  yet  must  Joshua  now  undertake  the  distribution  of  the  land  (ch. 
xiii.  1-7)  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  The  mention  made  of  the  one  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  leads  the  author  to  look  back  over  the  district  already  allotted  to  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  (ch.  xiii.  8-33),  where  the  remark  is  repeatedly  brought  in 
that  Joshua  gave  no  possession  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah,  nay, 
Jehovah  himself  was  their  possession  (ch.  xiii.  14,  83).  In  the  following  chapter  (ch.  xiv.)  the 
writer  begins  his  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  (ch.  xiv.  1-5).  This  is  not  resumed 
until  ch.  xv.  1  ff.,  so  that  the  narrative  concerning  Caleb’s  demand  for  a  possession,  which  is 
repeated  in  another  form  ch.  xv.  13-19  (comp.  Judg.  i.  12-15),  shows  itself  plainly  an  intru¬ 
sive  fragment.  For  clearness  of  arrangement,  we  may,  with  Bunsen,  conveniently  make 
these  two  chapters  the  First  Section  of  the  Second  Part,  and  then  group  ch.  xv.-xxi.  as  the 
second. 

These  seven  chapters  contain  —  with  the  exception  of  ch.  xv.  18-19,  xvii.  18-18,  xviii.  1-20, 
xx.  1-6  —  very  dry,  but,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  land,  extremely  valuable,  notices,  which 
are  often  surprisingly  accurate.  In  a  few  places  only,  particularly  xvi.  5  ff.  and  xix.  34,  is 
the  sense  obscure  and  hard  to  determine,  as  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  those  passages. 
A  degree  of  difficulty  characterizes  ch.  xvi.  1,  also,  as  has  been  noticed  particularly  by  Hauff 
(Offenbarungsglaube  und  Kritik,  p.  139  ff.),  and  especially  ch.  xvii.  1,  where  “a  mass  of  ex¬ 
planatory  phrases  ”  is  found,  while  the  intervening  narratives  (ch.  xv.  13-19,  xvii.  14-18)  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  beauty  of  delineation  which  we  have  already  often  met  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  How  vividly  is  the  transaction  between  Caleb  and  his  daughter  given, 
how  freshly  and  succinctly  that  between  Joshua  and  the  exacting  sons  of  Joseph,  his  follow 
tribesmen  I 


The  third  and  last  section  comprises  chaps,  xxii.-xxiv.  Here  the  release  of  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  who  could  now  be  sent  home,  after  the  conquest  and 
allotment  of  the  country,  is  announced,  and  then  reported  in  detail ;  and  how  they  raised  an 
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altar  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  building  of  which  excited  the  ill-humor  of  the 
other  Israelites.  This  was  allayed,  however,  when  the  commission  sent  ont  under  Fhinehas 
brought  back  a  satisfactory  explanation  (ch.  xxiL).  Next  follow  the  farewell  discourses  of 
Joshua,  the  first  delivered  probably  at  Shiloh,  the  second  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxiv.  1).  Old 
and  full  of  days  (ch.  xxiii.  1),  feeling  that  he  too  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  the  brave, 
disinterested,  pious  follower  of  Moses,  takes  leave  of  his  people,  admonishes  them  to  fidelity 
towards  Jehovah,  warns  them  against  apostasy  and  idolatry,  and  finally  lays  them  under  the 
obligation  of  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  xxiv.  25).  To  commemorate  this  a 
monument  of  stones  is  erected  (ch.  xxiv.  26, 27).  One  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  the  pre¬ 
cise  age  of  his  ancestor  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  22),  Joshua  dies  and  is  buried  at  Timnafh-serah,  in 
his  own  city  (ch.  xxiv.  29,  30).  While  he  and  the  elders  live,  Israel  serves  Jehovah  (ch. 
xxiv.  31).  But  Eleazar,  also  the  faithful  helper  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  high-priest 
of  Israel,  dies  and  is  buried  at  Gibeah-phinehas,  in  the  city  of  his  son,  who  as  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  true  worship  of  God,  was  exceptionally  provided  with  a  pos¬ 
session  of  his  own  (ch.  xxiv.  S3).  A  notice  concerning  the  bones  of  Joseph  is  inserted 
between  these  reports  of  the  decease  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar. 

If  now  we  look  back  and  bring  up  to  ourselves  once  more  the  total  impression  which  the 
Book  of  Joshua  makes,  it  may  be  said  with  reason  that  the  account  of  the  historical  events 
is  given  on  the  whole,  in  a  well-ordered  succession,  and  the  connection  but  seldom  broken ; 
and  further,  that  the  notices  concerning  the  division  of  the  land  are  characterized  in  general 
by  remarkable  clearness  and  accuracy.  This  is  especially  evident  when  one  compares  the 
corresponding  section  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  22).  At  the  same  time  it  need  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that,  as  manifest  interpolations  attest  (ch.  viii.  30-35,  x.  12-15,  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13- 
19,  xvii.  13-18),  we  have  before  us  here,  as  little  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  an  original  work  em¬ 
anating  from  one  author ;  but  rather  a  literary  product,  which,  although  finally  revised  with 
a  view  to  unity  of  representation,  bears  plainly  on  its  face  the  marks  of  its  origin.  The 
book  itself  cites  (ch.  x.  18)  one  of  its  documentary  sources ;  and  if  one  why  may  not  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  existed,  although  they  are  not  directly  quoted  ? 

Observation’.  The  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  called  also,  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  of 
which  an  Arabic  translation  in  Samaritan  characters  exists  in  the  Leyden  Library  (printed 
under  the  title  :  Chronicon  Samaritanum ,  Ed.  Joh.  Juynboll,  Lugd.  Bat.  1848),  is  pronounced 
by  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  and  Ewald,  all  agreeing  on  this  point,  a  revision  of  our  Book  of 
Joshua,  with  an  addition  of  Samaritan  fables,  and  dating  from  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
De  Wette,  Introd .  to  the  0.  T.  §  171.  Hengstenberg,  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch ,  i.  5. 
Ewald,  Geschichte  d.  Volks  Israel ,  ii.  p.  349,  350 ;  iv.  p.  247,  249.  [“  A  splendid  legend  ”  from 
this  work  is  communicated  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Jew.  Ch.  L  p.  245.  f.  —  Tr.]. 


§  2.  Origin. 

L  Memorandum  of  Views  held  by  leading  Authorities. 


According  to  the  Talmud  (Tr.  Baba  bathra ,  fol.  14,  2,  “ Joshua  scrip  sit  librum  suum  et  octo 
versus  in  lege  **),  Joshua  was  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  the  high-priest,  then  added  the  conclusion  (ch.  xxiv.  29-32),  but  the  last  verse  of  all 
(ch.  xxiv.  88)  was  appended  by  Fhinehas  ( Baba  bathra ,  15  a,  15  b;  in  Fiirst,  Kanon  des  Alien 
Testaments  nach  den  U eberlieferungen  in  Talmud  und  Midrasch ,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  10).  Various 
older  theologians,  among  them  Starke,  appealing  to  ch.  xxiv.  26,  shared  this  view.  “  If,”  says 
Starke,  “  he  himself  wrote  the  covenant  made  with  the  people,  why  not  also  the  preliminary, 
and  in  part  very  important  and  necessary,  records  ?  *  The  same  argument  is  employed  also 
by  L.  Konig  ( Alttest .  Studien ,  i.  Heft:  Authentic  des  Buches  Josua ,  1836,  p.  127),  as  well  as 
Baumgarten  (Herzog’s  Real-Encyclop.  vii.  40,  42),  to  sustain  Joshua’s  authorship ;  against 
which  Keil  ( Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  p.  xl.  [Martin’s  TransL  p.  39]),  remarks  how 
precisely  the  fact  that  the  writing  in  the  law-book  is  limited  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
at  Shechem  proves  that  the  remaining  contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  were  not  recorded 
therein.  Havemick  ( Einleitung  in  d.  A .  T.  ii.  1,  pp.  26,  62),  resting  on  the  Kethib  in  ch.  v.  1, 6 
(SQ^jy),  combined  with  the  notice  in  ch.  xxiv.  26,  ascribes  the  entire  first  part  and  the  two 
last  chapters  to  Joshua,  while  he  refers  chs.  xiii.-xxii.,  after  the  example  of  Bertholdt  (p.  857), 
to  the  chorographical  descriptions  spoken  of  in  ch.  xviii.  1-10.  Gerlach  ( Bibelwerk ,  ii.  p. 
vi)  supposes  it  probable  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses,  Joshua  himself  or  one  of  his  im- 
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mediate  attendants,  under  his  direction,  wrote  down  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  there¬ 
upon  of  the  division  of  the  land,  so  important  in  its  future  bearings,  and  exhibiting  traces  of 
very  high  antiquity.  These  he  thinks  were  composed  in  separate  sections  which  then  some  edi¬ 
tor  finished  out  with  the  account  of  the  renewed  covenant.  Keil  (ut  sup.  p.  xlvi.  [Eng.  Tran  si. 
p.  46] ;  Biblisch .  Cbm.  Ober  <L  A.  T.,  ii.  1,  pp.  5,  6)  denies  the  authorship  of  Joshua  altogether, 
not  60  much  on  account  of  the  oft-recurring  phrase  (previously  urged  by  Spinoza  and  others), 
rWJ  Cfi*n  (chaps,  iv.  9 ;  v.  9 ;  vi  25 ;  viL  26  (bis)  ;  viii.  28, 29 ;  ix.  27  ;  xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  14 ;  xv. 

68 ;  xvi.  10),  as  because  the  book  gives  account  of  occurrences  belonging  to  the  period  after 
Joshua's  death.  That  phrase  he  thinks  by  no  means  supposes  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  is  em¬ 
ployed  rather,  according  to  its  quite  relative  signification,  of  things  only  a  few  years  past, 
although  he  fails  to  furnish  any  proof  of  this.1  Of  the  class  of  later  occurrences  he  reckons, 
above  all,  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir  by  Othniel  (ch.  xv.  18-19), 
and  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites  (ch.  xix.  47),  as  well  as  the  statement  in  ch.  xv.  68  resting  on 
Judges  L  8.  But  since  these  wars  and  conquests  might  have  occurred  not  long  after  Joshua’s 
death ;  since  moreover  the  book  contains  definite  proofs  that  it  was  composed  not  after  but  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (ch.  xvi.  10 :  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer,  comp. 

1  K»  ix.  16  ;  the  Jebusites  yet  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xv.  68,  comp.  2  Sam.  v.  8,  6-9  ;  a  place  for  the 
temple  not  yet  determined,  ix.  27,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  ff. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26  ff. ;  the  Gibeon- 
itcs  still  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers,  ix.  27,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ff.) ;  since,  finally, 
the  book  nowhere  shows  traces  either  in  its  style  or  contents,  of  later  times  and  relations, 
but  in  language  as  well  as  in  views  of  things  connects  itself  closely  with  the  Pentateuch  (of 
which  ch.  xiii.  4-6 ;  xL  8  ;  xix.  28,  are  cited  as  examples  *),  it  becomes  highly  probable  that 
it  was  composed  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  perhaps 
by  one  of  the  elders  who  had  crossed  the  Jordan  with  Joshua,  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (ch.  v.  1, 6),  and  lived  some  time  after  Joshua  (ch.  xxiv.  81 ;  Judg.  ii.  7).  Com .  on 
Joshua,  p.  xlvii.,  [47];  Bib.  Com.  ii.  1,  p.  7. 

So  Keil,  who,  as  is  obvious,  has  given  up  the  old,  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of 
Joshua,  while  yet  he  maintains  the  unity  of  the  book  and  its  high  antiquity.  This  latter  point 
was  disputed  already  by  Andreas  Masius,  by  Spinoza  and  Clericus,  who  placed  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  book  in  the  time  after  the  exile,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  Hasse, 
Maurer,  and  De  Wette.  And  in  proportion  as  the  Pentateuch,  since  the  middle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century,  has  been  subjected  to  sharper  scrutiny  touching  its  unity,  our  book  has 
shared  the  same  treatment.  The  different  hypotheses  of  modern  criticism  enumerated  by 
Lange  (Com. . on  Holy  Script .  In  trod,  to  Genesis,  §§  8,  7),  the  Documentary  as  well  as  the 
Fragmentary,  the  Supplementary,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  theory  of  Ewald,  called  by  Delitzsch 
the  Crystallization  hypothesis,  to  which  quite  recently  Fiirst  inclines  ( Gesch..d .  Bib.  Lit.,  u. 
des  Judisch-hellenist.  SchrifUhum,  i.  pp.  362,  404  ff.,  442  ff. ;  to  be  compared  with  Diestel's 
Review,  in  the  Jakrbiichem  fir  Deutschen  Theologie ,  xiv.  2,  pp.  838-342),  have  all  been  at¬ 
tempted  with  reference  to  the  book  of  Joshua  as  well  as  to  the  Pentateuch.  Not  unsuccess¬ 
fully  the  Supplementary  hypothesis,  in  reference  to  Joshua  in  particular,  has  found  defenders 
in  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  very  recently  in  Noldeke. 

According  to  Bleek  ( Introd .  to  the  0.  T.  §  187)  there  were  for  a  considerable  time  writings 
extant  concerning  the  events  of  the  period  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  that  of  Joshua, 
as  in  particular  concerning  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  several  tribes ;  precisely  as  in 
the  time  of  -Moses  himself,  and  in  part  from  his  own  hand,  there  were  written  laws,  songs, 
census-rolls,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  nations.  But  a  connected  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
people,  either  in  the  Mosaic  period  or  in  that  of  Joshua,  had  not  then  been  composed.  Both 
were  produced  simultaneously  at  a  later  time,  and  in  all  probability,  m  the  age  of  Saul,  at 
which  time  the  work  of  the  so-called  Elohut  arose.  This  work  treated  only  of  the  main  epochs 
in  the  history,  those  of  special  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
man,  and  of  God's  providences.  Such  were  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  choice  of  Abraham  and 
God’s  convenant  with  him,  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  then  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
while  the  intervening  periods  were  only  summarily  touched  upon,  in  short  genealogical  lists 
which  served  to  join  together  two  Epochs  and  the  representative  personages  belonging  to  them. 

1  (K*ll  dost  adduce  ( Bib.  Com.  p.  6),  as  an  Instance  of  this,  the  statement  (ch.  vi.  25)  that  Bahab  is  llring  in  Israel 
*  onto  this  day.”  —  Tn.) 

S  [In  these  passages  respectively, « the  Sldonians  alone  are  called  Phoenicians,  and  these  are  reckoned  among  the  Canaan* 

Hes  to  be  extirpated  by  Israel  (eh.  xiii.  4-6),  altogether  differently  from  the  view  of  David's  time  (2  Sam.  v  11  ;  1  K. 
ch.  v. :  1  Chr.  xiv.  1) ;  moreover,  Sldon  by  the  epithet  r  the  great  ”  is  designated  as  the  capital  of  Phoenicia  (xi.  8,  xix. 

28) ;  while  as  early  as  David’s  day  Tyre  had  taken  the  lead  of  Sidon.  ”  —  Keil,  Bib.  Com.,  p.  7.  —  Ta.] 
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The  greater  part  of  our  Book  of  Joshua  was  contained  in  this  oldest  history.  Probably  in  the 
age  of  David,  and  not  in  the  very  last  part  of  his  reign,  this  work  was  enlarged  and  rewrought 
by  a  later  hand.  The  older  writing  remains  the  foundation ;  but  it  was  in  part  increased  by 
many  new  additions,  which  the  writer  either  found  already  extant  like  the  former,  or  himself 
first  wrote  down  from  previous  oral  traditions ;  and  in  part  the  earlier  written  relations  were 
modified  by  additions  and  changes,  by  abbreviations  also  and  omissions  where  this  Jehovist 
availed  himself  of  a  different  source  of  information  concerning  the  same  circumstances  and 
events.  It  differed  from  the  previous  work  conspicuously  in  this,  that  the  author  names  God 
Jehovah,  from  tho  very  beginning,  whereas  the  Elohist  had  refrained  from  that  designation 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  By  this  revision  the  earlier  work  gained  some  not  unessential 
additions,  but  lost  not  a  little  in  literary  unity.  It  embraced  (a)  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  essentially  of  the  entire  compass  in  which  we  have  them,  but  with  trifling  ex¬ 
ceptions,  particularly  Lev.  xxvi.  8-45  ;  (5)  the  report  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1- 
8),  taken  from  the  Elohistic  writing ;  (c)  our  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  form  in  which  the  author  of 
Deutei'onomy  found  it.  For  the  last  revision  of  the  work  was  effected  by  the  author  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  at  whose  hand  the  whole  received  the  form  and  compass  in  which  it  lies  before  us  in  our 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  The  author  of  this  revision  probably  took  the  above  work 
(that  of  the  Jehovist)  entire,  as  he  found  it,  allowing  himself  only  here  and  there  particular 
changes  and  additions,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  Joshua.  The  principal  alteration 
however,  consisted  in  the  expansion  of  the  writing  by  the  reception  of  Deuteronomy  itself  (chaps, 
i.-xxrtiii.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  other  written  authorities  besides  the  Book  of  the  Jehovist, 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out  on  this  point.  As  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  last  revision  of  the  whole  work,  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  may  most  probably  be  assumed,  and  at 
all  events  a  time  not  later  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (624  b.  c.).  Comp.  2  K.  xxiii. 
21,  w.  Deut.  xvi. 

According  to  Knobel  ( Kritik  des  Pentateuch  und  Josua ,  p.  496  ff*.),  there  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  an  old  work  (Elohim  document,  Elohist,  Ground-text),  which 
relates  the  history  from  the  creation  to  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  definiteness  of  plan  and  by  consecutiveness,  and  may  be  easily  followed  from 
Gen.  i.  to  Joshua  xxii.  The  composition  of  this  work  falls  in  the  time  of  ' Saul  (p.  523). 
The  author  was  beyond  question  an  Aaronide  or  priest.  This  we  learn  from  the  deep  inter¬ 
est  which  he  takes  in  sacred  persons  and  usages,  and  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  those 
matters,  the  tabernacle,  for  instance,  and  its  furniture,  which  a  layman  would  not  have  known 
bo  well  about.  He  lived  therefore  in  the  southern  part * of  the  country,  where  the  Aaronides 
had  their  residence  (p.  523).  From  this  ground-text  (as  Knobel  almost  everywhere  calls  it) 
the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  deviate  widely  in  matter  and  style,  the  proof  of  which  is 
given  with  great  care  and  to  the  minutest  detail  (pp.  524-532),  but  they  altogether  lack  unity. 
There  are  indeed  mon-Elohistic  sections,  as  in  our  book  chaps,  ii-iv.  which,  overlooking  minor 
points,  have  been  plainly  made  up  of  two  different  elements.  The  same  two  elements  may 
then  each  for  itself  be  further  clearly  recognized  in  particular  sections,  the  one  e.  g.  in  Josh.  ch. 
xxiv.,  the  other  in  chaps.  vi.-xiL  They  appear  again  blended  with  Elohistic  sections,  either 
one  or  the  other  or  both  together,  as  in  Josh,  xv.,  xvii.,  xviii.  The  old  ground-text  has  there¬ 
fore  received  additions  from  two  other  documents.  These  two  documents  are  mentioned  by 
name  Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Josh  x.  13.  The  one  is  the  Law-book,  the  other  the  War-book.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  name  IgD,  b°°k  of  the  right,  i.  e.  right-book,  law-book,  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  after  nirP  ^3^55  nizftj,  M  to  do  what  is  right  in  Jehovah's  eyes,”  i.  e.  to  fol¬ 

low  the  divine  law,  —  a  phrase  common  in  the  historical  books  to  designate  conformity  with 
the  law,  1  K.  xi.  88,  88 ;  xiv.  8  ;  xv.  5,  11,  etc.  (?)),  the  former  contained  laws,  according  to 
Josh.  x.  historical  reports  also,  and  according  to  2  Sam.  i.  18,  poems,  which  all  suits  with  the 
first  document  of  the  Jehovist. 

In  this  book,  however,  which  originated  in  the  Northern  kingdom  (p.  544),  in  the  Assyrian 
period  (p.  546),  there  was  an  older  ^9P  inwrought  which  is  designated,  Joshua  xxiv. 

26,  D'rtbM  rnin  ^95*  Thi®  older  Sepher  Jaschar  contained  already  most  of  the  laws  of 
the  law-book  employed  by  the  Jehovist,  especially  the  Mosaic  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.),  probably 
also  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  of  the  time  of  Saul,  David’s  lament  over  Saul  (2 
Sam.  i.)  and  the  hymn  of  triumph  (Ex.  xv.),  which  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Lower  than  Solomon  we  need  not  bring  it.  In  Jeroboam’s  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
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already  known  (p.  547).  Where  this  older  law-book  was  composed  Knobel  does  not  say: 
probably  also  in  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  second  document  of  the  Jehovist,  the  War-book  ("  /TDnb'p  rD,  Num.  xxi.  14, 
“book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,”  u  e.  the  wars  of  Israel  with  the  heathen,  p.  559),  contained 
a  great  number  of  warlike  narratives,  more  in  fact  than  all  the  others  together  (p.  559),  and 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  southern  country  (p.  560),  as  it  agrees  very  nearly  in  mat¬ 
ter  and  style  with  the  ground-text,  and  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (f  889).  The  author, 
from  his  interest  in  religious  legislation,  was  probably  a  Levite  (p.  560). 

The  Jehovist1  s  course  of  procedure  now  was  the  following.  He  laid  his  foundation  in  the 
Elohim-text,  which  is,  accordingly,  preserved  tolerably  complete ;  then  took  his  supplemen¬ 
tary  matter  chiefly  from  his  two  documents,  more  out  of  the  law-book,  less  out  of  the  war- 
book,  since  the  former  offered  more  that  was  peculiar,  the  latter  only  that,  in  many  places, 
which  lay  already  in  the  ground  text.  To  all  the  three  documents  he  adheres,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  word  for  word,  whether  he  extracts  from  them  great  or  small.  The  texts  have  for  him 
a  certain  inviolability,  and  he  is  guided  in  this  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  before  him 
and  is  editing  venerable  works  of  Mosaic  authority.  He  is  concerned  to  harmonize  the  vari¬ 
ous  reports,  and  effects  this  often  in  a  truly  ingenious  manner ;  witness  Gen.  xxi.  25  fF.,  xxvi. 
19  ff.  comp.  w.  xxvi.  15, 18 ;  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  7,  xxxv.  4  fF.,  14  fF. ;  xxxiii.  1-8  comp.  w.  xxxii.  21  ; 
xxxiii.  13,  etc.  In  many  cases,  however,  he  saw  the  irreconcilablepess  of  his  authorities  and 
proceeded  mechanically  to  combine  the  different  and  contradictory  materials,  leaving  it  for 
the  reader  himself  to  bring  them  into  connection  and  harmony.  His  primary  endeavor  was 
to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  older  writer ,  when  they  appeared  to  him  important,  and ,  as  far 
as  possible,  just  as  he  found  them.  Hence  even  what  was  divergent  also  might,  as  being 
something  independent,  seem  to  him  worthy  of  preservation ;  in  proof  of  which  Knobel  ad¬ 
duces  Josh.  viiL  12,  13.  The  mechanical  nature  of  his  process  appears  from  the  retention  of 
remarks  which  in  the  originals  stood  quite  correctly,  but  in  the  combination  of  sources  should 
have  been  omitted,  as  in  Josh.  x.  15.  Frequently,  however,  in  his  supplementary  additions, 
he  allowed  himself  considerable  freedom,  transposing  particulars,  retrenching  incompatible 
designations  of  time,  but  especially  interweaving  little  additions  into  the  reports  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  where  they  appeared  to  him  appropriate,  and  especially  where  necessary  to  har¬ 
monize  differences.  The  introduction  of  a  historical  sentence  into  the  discourse  of  God, 
Josh.  xiii.  1,  likewise  exhibits  this  freedom.  On  the  whole,  the  author  shows  great  tact,  since 
he  often  applies  with  real  aptness  his  additions  to  the  statements  of  his  predecessors  (e.  g. 
Gen.  xii.,  xiii.,  xvi.,  xxxii.,  xxxix.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  the  compilatory  process  are 
indeed  plain  and  numerous  enough  (pp.  578-578).  He  cannot  have  lived  before  the  Assyrian 
period,  because  he  has  the  law-book  and  war-book  before  him  (p.  570).  Since,  moreover, 
the  law-book,  especially,  comes  down  *(p.  546)  to  Hezekiah,  the  last  years  of  this  king  are 
about  the  earliest  date*  to  which  the  Jehovist  can  be  assigned.  He  probably  sprang  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  For  he  has  a  fondness  for  the  law-book,  and  cleaves  very  closely  to  that 
in  the  contents  and  mode  of  expression  ;  is  not  offended  by  the  plurality  of  sacred  places ; 
gives  the  account  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  ff.)  of  God’s  wrestling  with  Jacob,  which  no  one  else  but 
Hosea  (xii.  4  f.)  mentions ;  and  finally  he  uses  many  expressions  which  occur  elsewhere  only 
in  writings  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  separately  in  those  of  later  date,  e.  g.  the  W  pr®f. 
Gen.  vi.  3  1 ;  rr?P>  “  to  wrestle,”  Gen.  xxxii.  29  [Eng.  28]  as  also  in  Hosea  xii.  4 ;  *VTT^, 
“thistle,”  Gen.  iii.  18,  as  also  in  Hos.  x.  8;  jinn  “  pregnancy,”  as  also  Hos.  ix.  11,  etc.  (p. 
579).  As  modified  now  by  this  Jehovist  the  Elohistic-Jehovistic  Work  is  preserved  from  Gen. 

L  to  Num.  xxxvL  (p.  497). 

Into  that  work  still  another  writer  (pp.  589,  590),  the  Deuteronomist,  has  at  a  later  period 
inserted  his  discourses,  repetitions,  and  laws,  and  among  them  wrought  in  a  number  of  explana¬ 
tions,  also  several  accounts  of  events  which  the  Jehovist  had  taken  from  the  law-book  and  ap¬ 
pended  to  Num.  xxxvi.  He  did  not  meddle  with  the  first  four  books,  but  rewrought  that 
merely  which  followed  Num.  xxxvi.  by  giving  to  it  its  present  great  expansion,  and  furnishing 
it  besides  with  special  additions.  He  is  the  last  elaborator  of  the  law.  His  statement  Deut. 
xx xL  9,  belongs  to  the  imprudent  expressions  which  we  often  meet  with  in  him  [!] 

His  hand,  however,  is  to  be  traced  after  Deut.  xxxiv.  also,  in  places,  as  far  as  to  Josh,  xxiv., 
but  not  at  all,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  later  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel  (pp.  487,  579). 
His  language  affords  the  chief  proof  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  (p.  591).  It  is  closely 
1  [Bat  camp,  loan,  Otn.  In  loe.  (oont.  Tmyter  Lewis) ;  Count,  Heb.  Orest,  p.  48.  —  Te.1 
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related  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  other  late  writers ;  for  which  evidence  is  adduced  (p.  591). 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reasons  for  bringing  the  author  down  into  the  age  following  the  exile. 
At  that  time  certainly  they  no  longer  allowed  themselves  to  deal  so  freely  with  the  law-book, 
and  increase  it  with  new  laws,  as  this  author  does.  He  must  have  lived  in  the  last  dags  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ,  perhaps  under  Josiah ,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  importance ,  or  he 
would  not  have  made  so  bold  as  to  take  considerable  liberties  with  the  book  of  the  law  (p.  591). 

At  the  close  of  Knobel’s  critique  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  he  has  given  in  tabular 
form  a  synopsis,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  view,  of  the  several  ingredients  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (pp.  600-606),  which  we  here  append,  for  the  better  comprehension 
of  his  theory  :  — 


Ground-text. 

j  Law-book. 

War-book. 

Jehoriat. 

Deuterocomtec. 

It.  15-17, 19. 

ii. 

Mi.  1,  7-17. 

It.  la,  4-7,14,18,20- 
24. 

1. 1,  2, 10-16. 
iU.  2-4 

iv.  1  b-8, 8-18. 

L  3-9, 17, 18. 

▼.  10-12. 

t.  1-9, 13-16. 

Till.  12, 13,  80, 81  in  pt. 
88  in  pt.,  84  In  pt.,  86. 

x.  12-16,  axn.  Ter.  18  in 
part. 

ri.  1-17  a,  18-21,24,26, 
27. 

rii.  except  Ter.  26  in  pt. 
rill.  1-11, 14-29. 

ix.  exe.  Ter.  *27  in  pt.  x. 
1-11, 16-43. 

xi ,  xii. 

Yi.  17b,  22, 28, 26. 

x.  18  in  part. 

Til.  26  in  part. 

Till.  81  In  pt.,  82, 88 
34  in  part, 
lx.  27  in  part. 

xili.  16-83. 
xIy.  1-6. 

xv.  1-18, 20-44,  48-62. 
XTi.  1-9. 

xiY.  6-15. 
xt.  14-19. 

xiii.  2-6, 6  in  pt.  9-14. 

xt.  46-47,  68. 

XTi.  10. 

xiii.  1, 7, 8. 

xiii.  6  in  part 

xrii.  1-10. 
xriii.  1,  2, 11-28. 
xlx.  exc.  rer.  47. 

xx.  1,  2, 8  In  part,  4, 5a. 
6  in  port  7-9. 

xxi.  1-40. 

xrii.  14-18. 

xrii.  11-18. 
xTiii.  8-10. 
xix.47. 

xxi.  41-48. 

xx.  8  in  pt.,  6  b,  6  In 
part, 
xxil.  6. 

xxil.  9-11, 18-15,  21, 80- 

| 

90 

xxU.  1-4,  6,  12,  16-20, 

no. 

as*. 

xxix.  exo.  Ter.  1,  in  part. 

22-29,  88  b,  84. 
xxiU.  la.  2  in  pt.  8,9, 
10,14-15. 

xxiU.  1  b.  2  b. 

xxiii.  2  in  pt.  4-8  11, 
xxIy.  1  in  part. 

Noldeke  ( Alttest .  Literature  p.  25  ff.)  pronounces  the  separation  of  two  chief  sources  in 
Genesis  and  the  following  books,  among  which  he  also  includes  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  the 
first  result  of  critical  investigation.  One  of  these  sources  is  a  single  and  homogeneous  writ¬ 
ing  (p.  26),  showing  throughout  the  same  systematic  proportion,  and  regularity  (!)  as  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  gives  for  the  most  part  only  short,  outline  statements,  with  little 
of  pictorial  filling  up,  but  shows  a  certain  heaviness  and  verbosity  of  style,  and  a  special  fond¬ 
ness  for  reciting  names  and  for  numbers.  Very  recently,  in  his  Researches  toward  the  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  0.  T,  (  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  d.  A.  T.y  Kiel,  1869),  Noldeke  has  still  more  closely 
examined  this  ground-text  and,  like  Knobel,  traced  it  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
other  source  is  not  so  homogeneous.  In  it  again  two  main  writings  are  distinguishable  ( 0 .  T. 
Lit.  p.  26),  one  of  which  is  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist,  first  clearly  brought  to  view, 
throughout  Genesis  at  least,  by  Hupfeld,  while  the  other  has  the  Jehovist  fbr  its  author  (0. 
T.  Lit.  p.  26,  Researches ,  p.  3).  This  Jehovist,  the  most  talented  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Res.  p.  8),  has  used  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist  as  a  main  authority,  and 
taken  from  it  large  portions  in  so  independent  a  way  that  what  is  due  to  the  Jehovist  him¬ 
self  is  not  always  clearly  to  be  separated  (as  Hupfeld  and  also  Knobel  assume)  from  what 
he  has  borrowed  of  the  Elohist  (Res.  p.  3).  A  redactor,  different  in  Noldeke’s  view  from  the 
Jehovist  (Res.  p.  8),  combined  now  this  wol»k  of  the  Jehovist  with  the  ground-text.  But  the 
Deuteronomist,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  again  from  the  Jehovist,  thrust  into  the  work  of  the 
redactor  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  completely  rewrought  the  por¬ 
tions  relating  to  Joshua  (Res.  p.  5,  0.  T.  Lit.,  27,  80).  The  time  of  writing,  Noldeke  defines  in 
the  works  quoted  (0.  T.  Lit.  p.  31  ff.,  Researches  p.  138  ff.),  so  as  to  place  Deuteronomy  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  the  redactor  about  the  year  800  or  soon  after,  the  ground-text, — whose  author 
was  a  priest  at  Jerusalem,  —  in  the  10th  or  rather  the  9th  century  before  Christ.  About 
this  last  period  also  originated,  he  thinks,  the  older  materials  of  the  Pentateuch  generally  (O. 
T.  Lit.  p.  82,  Res.  p.  140).  Among  these  older  materials  Noldeke  counts  the  two  ground- 
texts  which  were  combined  in  the  work  of  the  Jehovist.  But  there  are  besides  in  the  Pen* 
tateuch  still  older  sources,  which  also  must  be  borne  in  mind,  because  all  these  writings  refer 
to  them  and  occasionally  make  use  of  their  words  (O.  T.  Lit.  p.  32).  Thus  we  have  some  frag- 
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ments  of  ancient  songs,  for  one  of  which  “  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah  ”  is  cited  as  a 
source  (Nam.  xxi.  14).  In  Josh.  x.  18  likewise  “  the  book  of  the  upright  ”  is  quoted,  in  which, 
according  to  2  Sam.  L  18,  stood  a  song  of  Dapid,  which 1  therefore  could  not  have  been  written, 
at  the  earliest,  before  the  time  of  this  monarch. 

The  traces  of  the  ground-text  have  been  followed  by  Noldeke,  in  his  investigations,  both 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  with  much  acuteness.  In  our  book  their  dis¬ 
covery  is,  in  his  view,  rendered  specially  difficult  by  the  subsequent  modifications  effected  by 
the  Deuteronomist  ( Researches,  pp.  94,  95).  He  finds  that  text  in  the  following  passages : 
ch.  iii.  1,  iv.  19,  v.  10-12,  vi.  20,  24  (?),  ix.  15  b,  17-22,  27,  x.  28-48  essentially ;  ch.  11  (only 
accordances  with  the  ground-text) ;  ch.  xiL  originally  belonging  to  it  but  interpolated ;  xiiL 
15— xxi.  40,  substantially  throughout;  ch.  xxii.  (has  a  report  from  the  ground-text  for  its 
basis)  ;  xxiv.  88.  ( Researches ,  pp.  94-106,  where  the  details  which  we  cannot  here  repeat 
may  be  found.) 

JL  Estimate  of  these  Views. 

Our  former  assertion  that  the  supplement-hypothesis  had  not  unsuccessfully  tested  itself 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  this  representation  of  the 
researches  of  the  critics  we  have  named.  For  they  agree  among  themselves  and  with  still 
others,  as  e.  g.  Hupfeld,  (1)  in  the  assumption  of  a  common  ground  writing  (Elohim-text) 
for  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  whose  date  is  fixed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  the  author  of  which  is  designated  as  a  priest,  dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine ;  (2)  in  the  further  assumption  that  the  last  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  or,  at  tike  earliest,  under  Manasseh  (Bleek),  by  the  hand 
of  the  Deuteronomist,  who  at  the  same  time  incorporated  into  it  his  own  work  (Deut.  i.- 
xxxiii.),  itself  also  resting  in  part  on  old  reports,  and  that  he  worked  over  the  Book  of  Joshua 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  which  he  left  comparatively  untouched ;  (3)  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  in  general  of  a  great  Jehovistic  element,  on  the  composition  of  which,  however,  in  par¬ 
ticulars,  their  opinions  differ.  Bleek  is  the  most  cautious,  avoiding  definite  discriminations 
and  rejections.  Knobel  and  Noldeke,  after  the  exaipple  of  Hupfeld,  and  in  part  that  . of 
Ewald,  are  bolder,  and  suppose  they  recognize  within  this  Jehovistic  composition  the  two 
main  writings,  which  Knobel  (very  unfortunately  imitating  Ewald’s  passion  for  giving  names 
to  the  particular  documents)  designates  as  Law-book  and  War-book.  We  may  freely  allow 
that,  as  the  first  part  of  Joshua  at  once  shows,  such  different  portions  of  the  great  Jehovis¬ 
tic  element  may  be  pointed  out;  but  that  the  HJJjn  *)gD  cited  Josh.  x.  18, 1  Sam.  i.  18,  was 
one  of  the  authorities  of  the  Jehovist,  and  the  n/torjbp  D,  Num.  xxi.  14,  was  the  other,  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  The  two  books  are  to  be  regarded  rather,  with  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Fiirst, 
Noldeke,  Hitzig  ( Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  102),  [Keil,]  and  many  others,  as  lyrical 
books,  and  Itth  like  the  plural  form  (Num.  xxiii.  10,  Ps.  cxi.  1),  as  a  poetical  des¬ 

ignation  of  Israel,  properly  “  the  pious  congregation,”  and  so  precisely  like  the  poetical 
which  comes  from  a  ground-form  »  Itfh :  comp.  and  (See  FUrst,  Ge¬ 

schichte  der  BUd.  Literal .  p.  457,  Anmerk.  3.)  They  were  ancient  sources  to  which  Noldeke, 
among  many  others,  quite  distinctly  points,  poetical  sources,  and  neither  law  nor  war  books. 
Although  Knobel,  therefore,  may  be  perhaps  essentially  tight  in  distinguishing  two  chief 
writings  or  documents  of  the  Jehovist,  the  designation  which  he  gives  them,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  identification  of  them  with  the  poetical  productions  mentioned,  we  must  oppose.  And* 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  in  this  found  no  followers  hitherto.  How  these  two  chief  writ¬ 
ings  were  related  to  each  other,  whether  each  existed  independently  by  the  side  of  the 
other  (Hupfeld,  Knobel),  or  whether  the  Jehovist,  as  Noldeke  supposes,  directly  compounded 
his  work  and  that  of  the  second  Elohist  (the  law-book  of  Knobel)  ;  whether  this  Jehovist 
was  the  same  as  the  redactor  (Bleek,  Knobel),  or  the  redactor  was  different  from  the  Jeho¬ 
vist  (Noldeke),  those  are  mere  questions  which  yet  await  a  conclusive  answer,  and  will  perhaps 
never  find  one  completely  satisfactory? 

1  [1.  s.  the  nag  eould  not ;  of  the  book  ft  would  only  be  true  that  it  coo  Id  not  have  been  fmithtd  earlier.  —  Ta.J 

*  [To  most  BngHsh-e  peeking  Christians  the  freedom  with  which  theee  critics,  especially  Knobel,  disease  the  sacred 
books  will  give  pain  as  being  irreverent  and  apparently  incompatible  with  sincere  Christianity.  Soch  Christians  gener¬ 
ally  hold  that  the  Church  of  Christ  does  rest  "  on  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  Books,”  and  (hey  on  the 
0.  T.  theocracy,  and  that  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Lange's  Commentary  on  Genesis  In  this  Bible-work, 
p.  99,  Ohs.).  And  there  is  evidently  danger  that  the  too  extensive  analysis,  composition,  and  recomposition  of  these 
books  should  impair  confidence  in  their  divine  authority.  Yet  Knobel’s  labors  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  have 
been  not  only  of  prodigious  toil,  but  in  various  respects  of  great  value.  The  same  is  true  in  their  several  proportions 
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As  for  our  own  view,  we  cannot,  especially  after  the  example  of  Bleek,  avoid  giving  in 
our  adherence  to  the  supplement-hypothesis.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  too  rash,  to  undertake  as 
Knobel  does,  to  point  out  even  to  minutiae,  now  this  and  now  that  author’s  hand.  Noldeke’s 
procedure  is  already  much  more  cautious,  most  moderate  that  of  Bleek,  who  contents  him¬ 
self  with  intimations.  Neither  do  we  venture  more,  when  we  express  the  opinion  that  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  also  again  in  the  last  three  chapters,  the  Jehovistic 
character  prevails ;  that  within  this  Jehovistic  portion  different  elements  may  be  distinguished, 
as  was  already  indicated  in  §  1,  and  as  the  exegesis  will  show  in  the  particular  cases ;  that 
in  the  second  part,  on  the  contrary,  as  specially  in  the  description  of  the  division  of  the  land, 
the  ground-text  prevails,  itself  resting  again  on  other  records,  perhaps  even  of  Joshua’s  time ; 
that  finally,  and  particularly  in  ch.  i.  and  xxiii.,  perhaps  also  elsewhere  (ch.  vii.  25,  viii.  31, 
etc.),  the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomist  is  plainly  to  be  recognized.  That  this  Deuteronomist 
was  author  of  Deut.  i.-xxxiii.,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fact  which  cannot  longer  be  success¬ 
fully  denied.  It  may  doubtless  be  questioned,  however,  whether  admonitions,  warnings,  and 
particularly  also  prophecies  of  Moses  did  not  survive  in  oral  traditions,  or  in  separate  records, 
which  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  and  Josiah,  were  revised  and  edited,  as  we  might  say,  in  a 
free,  very  beautiful,  and  edifying  manner,  and  that  too  without  any,  the  slightest  pious  fraud, 
but  in  good  faith,  and  the  fullest  persuasion  of  the  perfect  justifiableness  of  such  a  literary 
attempt.  In  reference  to  Moses  himself,  we  hold  firmly  with  Bleek  against  Knobel  ( Kritik , 
p.  502),  that  written  records  from  his  hand  are  very  probably  to  be  recognized.  We  main¬ 
tain  the  same  in  regard  to  Joshua,  and  cannot  therefore  allow  that  ch.  xxiv.  26  is  a  fic-. 
tion.1 

§  3.  Credibility.  , 

The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  related  in  our  book,  has  given  great 
offense  to  the  heathen  opponents  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  first,  to  the  Manichaeans, 
afterwards,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  English  deists,  and  the  rationalists  of  Germany ; 
see  the  proofs  in  Lilienthal :  Die  gute  Sache  dev  gtittlichen  Offenbarungy  Th.  iv.  p.  891  ff. 
Eichhorn,  among  many  others,  in  his  Introduction ,  p.  403  (in  Keil’s  Commentary  on  Joshuay  p. 
liii.  [Eng.  Trans,  p.  52])  speaks  very  strongly,  exclaiming  with  high  moral  indignation: 
u  How  impious  is  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  1  It  makes  God  not  only  give  away 
to  the  Israelites,  against  all  right,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Canaanites  as  the  first  oc¬ 
cupants  most  justly  held,  but  also  sketch  out  a  horrid  plan  for  its  conquest,  and  directly  order 
the  most  dreadful  bloodshed  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  Canaanites.  Who  can  reconcile 
this  with  even  a  partially  correct  view  of  the  Godhead  ?  ”  Eichhorn  objected  not  only  to 
this  procedure  against  the  Canaanites,  as  recorded  in  our  book,  but  particularly  also  to  the 


of  the  other  men  to  whom  we  refer ;  end  in  estimating  their  religious  character  we  are  doubtless  bound  to  consider  care- 
ftilly  what  Lange,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  has  intimated  oonoemiog  the  distinction  between  Revelation  and  the 
written  record  of  it  as  Urn  ground  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Charity  will  often  be  constrained  to  hope  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  soundly  drawn. 

But  apart  from  this,  and  conceding  that  scientific  research  is  eqtfldly  allowable  touohing  the  Word  and  the  works  of  God, 
the  fencifnlness  and  "  subjectivity  ”  of  such  elaborate  and  minute  specifications  as  some  of  those  above  summarized,  and 
the  tenuity  of  many  of  the  reasons  assigned,  provoke  laughter  rather  than  argumentative  confutation.  That  one  should 
gravely  split  a  verse  in  numerous  passages  so  as  to  refer  the  various  fragments  to  their  respective  authors,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  do  it  to  save  his  theory,  is,  to  most  minds,. slaughtering  the  theory  at  its  birth.  Our  cariosity  is  nat¬ 
urally  raised  by  such  attempts  to  imagine  wiat  the  next  speculator  in  Biblical  criticism  will  propose  for  our  wonderment ; 
nay,  we  inquire  what  even  the  same  mind,  after  having  dropped  for  a  time  and  forgotten  the  particulars  of  his  previous 
fabrication,  would  invent,  if  be  were  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  anew.  We  believe  Knobel  has  never  been  outdone  in 
ingenuity  of  fiction  in  thh  province  of  literature,  except  by  Ew&ld,  whose  theory  (briefly  outlined  In  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible ,  vol.  ill.  p.  2411,  Am.  ed  )  must  probably  yet  bear  the  palm.  It  would  seem  that  the  climax  la  admitted  to 
have  been  reached,  and  subsequent  writers,  of  whatever  theological  school,  —  even  Noldeke,  —  while  maintaining  gener¬ 
ally  the  composite  character  of  these  books,  are  much  more  modest  in  attempting  to  partition  the  authorship.  —  Tr] 

1  [The  reader  interested  in  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our  book  (connecting  itself  so  closely  with  that  of 
the  Pentateuch)  will  do  well  to  consult  again  the  '  General  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  ”  by  Lange  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  O.  T.  and  Prof.  Lewis*  «  Special  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  ”  there.  Add  Dr.  Conan t’s  brief  but  com¬ 
prehensive  Introduction  to  the  Booh  of  Genesis  in  his  revised  version,  the  articles  on  Genesis,  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  with  particular  reference  to  the  additions  of  the  American  edition.  The  translator 
would  only  say  further  that  in  his  judgment  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  reluctance  with  which  many  ot 
even  the  most  reverent  of  recent  German  scholars  admit  the  possibility  that  Moses  and  Joshua  should  have  written 
considerable  parts  of  the  works  that  bear  their  names.  In  the  darkness  which  covers  the  details  of  the  subject  it  is 
a  priori  probable  that  those  leaders  should  have  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  very  much  of  such  history  and 
such  statutes  as  their  reputed  books  oontain.  And  certainly  no  other  names  present  themselves,  during  the  period 
within  which  all  agree  that  the  main  body  of  this  literature  must  have  been  composed,  as  nearly  so  likely  to  have  ef¬ 
fected  the  authorship.  If  this  be  oonceded  the  modifications  and  additions  of  subsequent  redactions  need  have  been 
much  less  thorough  and  transforming  than  is  generally  supposed.  See  Milman’s  interesting  Note,  Hat.  of  Jews,  L 
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miracles,  whose  reality  he,  like  Paulas,  disputed,  and  which  he  then  attempted  to  explain  in 
the  well-known  ways.  The  substance  of  the  book,  it  is  true,  he  thought  could  not  have  been 
fabricated ;  the  events  were  stamped* with  the  unmistakable  seal  of  antiquity  (iii.  399  ff.  in 
Havernick,  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.  ii.  1,  p.  3),  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  view  of 
the  author  which  is  conceived  as -narrowly  as  possible,  and  the  history  contained  in  the  book. 
De  Wette  went  still  further  when  he  declared  that,  M  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  narrative  is, 
in  its  prevailing  character,  mythical”  ( Introd '.  to  0.  T.  §  166).  Afterward  he  added,  fol¬ 
lowing  Maurer,  “  but  there  are  also  individual  instances  of  real  history,  as  ch.  i.  11,  comp.  v. 
12;  iii.  4,  comp.  v.  15  ff.”  ( Introd .  to  0.  T,  p.  214,  4  [Germ.]  ed.). 

Applying  a  sharper  criticism,  yet  from  a  position  of  belief  in  revelation,  G.  A.  Hauff 
has  discussed  the  question  of  credibility,  or  historical  truth,  in  the  Treatise :  “  Offenbarungs- 
glaube  und  Kritik  der  biblischen  Ges^hichtsbilcher  am  Beispiele  des  Baches  Josua  in  ihrer  noth - 
wendigen  Einheit  dargethan  ( Belief  in  Revelation  and  Criticism  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Bible  exhibited  in  their  necessary  Unity ,  in  the  Case  of  the  Book  of  Joshua) ,  Stuttgart,  1848.” 
Having  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  sharply  defined  the  process  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  such 
that  the  style  and  mode  of  representation,  the  person  of  the  writer,  the  use  of  authorities, 
the  time  of  the  composition,  plan,  and  design,  and  especially  also  the  credibility  of  the  his¬ 
torian  must  lie  open  to  free  investigation,  in  which  however  the  religious  element  of  this  his¬ 
tory  is  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  (p.  65  ff.),  he  proceeds  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  finds  memorable  contradictions  in  its  statements  :  (a)  to  the  statements 
of  other  books ;  (5)  among  themselves.  The  former  class  relate  to  the  unity  of  the  people, 
the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land,  the  religious  institutions,  the  religious  character  of  the 
people,  the  mode  of  divine  worship ;  the  latter  principally  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  the 
conquering  personages,  the  division  of  the*  land,  the  genius  and  character  of  Joshua  and  of 
the  people,  the”  divine  worship.  While,  for  instance,  as  Hauff  proceeds,  p.  70  ff.,  the  Book 
of  Joshua  reports  to  us  that  the  whole  people,  without  exception,  stood  under  the  command 
of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  2 ;  iii.  1),  that  the  whole  land,  excepting  the  coast-strip  and  Geshur  on  Her- 
mon  (xiiL  1-3),  was  captured  by  Joshua,  and  distributed,  this  account  of  the  leadership  of 
Joshua  over  the  whole  people  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  question  raised  in  the  very 
first  verse  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (p.  76).  The  situation  in  which  they  there  stand  indicates 
that  the  whole  land  has  by  no  means  yet  been  taken ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  division  of 
the  whole  land,  the  notice  in  Judg.  xviiL  I  squarely  contradicts  the  data  of  our  book.  Now 
as  regards  this  notice  compared  with  Josh.  xix.  40-46,  the  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
commentary  on  that  passage  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  other  two  supposed  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  Judges  and  Joshua,  we  think  that  question,  who  should  lead  the  war  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  after  the  death  of  an  all-controlling  personage,  like  Joshua,  is  easily  explainable, 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  died  without  designating  a  successor  in.  the  office,  as  Moses  had  once 
done.  It  not  only  proves  nothing  against  his  single  leadership,  but  shows  on  the  contrary, 
how  greatly  they  needed  such  a  “  duke  ”  as  Joshua  had  been. 

No  more  can  we  allow  any  formal  contradiction  between  Joshua  and  Judges  in  respect  to 
their  views  of  the  conquest  of  the  land.  According  to  Hauff  (and  in  this  others,  e .  g.  Noldeke, 
have  followed  him),  this  discrepancy  exists  also  within  the  Book  eff  Joshua  itself  (p.  Ill  ff.),if 
the  accounts  of  the  first  part  are  Compared  with  those  of  the  second.  Here,  however,  Ewald 
appears  to  us  to  have  hit  the  truth  (Hist,  of  the  People  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  842,  2d  ed.)  when  he 
assumes  that  Joshua  incontestably,  in  the  first  years  of  his  invasion  of  Canaan,  subjugated  the 
land  on  all  sides  and  received  the  submission  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Canaanites,  as  many  as 
were  spared  :  when  he  declares  further  that  on  closer  consideration  no  doubt  is  left  that  even 
then,  after  the  first  victory  over  Canaan,  much  of  really  permanent  importance  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  (of  which  character  he  reckons  the  division  of  the  land,  the  establishment  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  in  Shiloh,  the  institution  of  different  religious  usages  and  ordinances  pertaining  to  the 
cultus,  particularly  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  pp.  337,  341) ;  when  he  shows 
finally  —  and  this  is  of  principal  moment  here,  —  how,  out  of  this  new  condition  of  things  itself, 
there  must  directly  arise  new  dangers  (p.  342).  For,  although  the  conquest  had  been  effected 
with  great  rapidity  (p.  336),  the  first  expeditions  of  the  Hebrews  could  be  little  more  than 
what  the  Arabs  in  all  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  called  Algharen,  or  rather  (since  the 
Hebrews  had  no  cavalry,)  razzias,  swift  forays,  that  is,  for  momentary  conquest  rather  than 
for  the  permanent  subjugation  of  the  land ;  and  when  the  camp,  whether  of  many  united  or 
of  single  tribes,  was  at  a  distance,  then  certainly  after  the  raids  had  passed  by,  the  dense 
columns  of  the  inhabitants  would  soon  gather  again,  having  promised  su^mjssipp,  indeed,  but 
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for  the  most  part  without  any  thought  of  rendering  it  (p.  842).  With  great  propriety 
Ewald  then  reminds  us  further  how  long  it  was  before  the  Saxons  in  England,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Arabs  in  Egypt,  were  entirely  established.  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  cannot,  although 
fully  recognizing  the  different  documents  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  book,  in  this  respect 
either,  affirm  any  proper  contradiction  between  it  and  the  Book  of  Judges,  or,  within  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  between  its  first  and  second  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  religious  institutions,  Hauff  considers  the  difficulties  to  be  still  more  im¬ 
portant  (p.  84).  Shechem,  made  a  free  and  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xx.  7;  xxxi.  21),  appears 
in  Judges  ch.  ix.  as  a  common  city  provided  with  idolatrous  worship  (ver.  4,  46),  in  which, 
therefore,  a  Levite  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  But  could 
not  idolatry,  in  an  age  of  disorder  like  that  of  the  Judges,  when  idolatry  broke  in  every¬ 
where.  invade  Shechem  also  ?  Again,  is  it  anything  contrary  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  account* given  in  Josh.  xxi.  of  the  assignment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  and  to  the  high 
legal  respect  which,  as  we  learn  from  Josh.  viii.  and  xxii.  priests  and  Levites  enjoyed,  that 
at  the  same  period,  according  to  Judg.  xviL  7,  xix.  1,  “  a  Levite  from  Bethlehem-Judah  wan¬ 
ders  about  homeless  ?  ”  We  need  only  consider  that  the  excellent  system  established  must 
be  gradually  carried  into  effect,  and  that  for  this  the  time  following  Joshua  was  not  especially 
suited. 

When  in  regard  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  in  general,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
excellent  under  Joshua,  but  afterwards  (Judg.  iii.  7)  was  such  that  idolatry  had  universally 
crowded  out  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  we  may  certainly  concede  that  Joshua  xxiv.  31  (comp, 
also  Judg.  ii.  7)  favors  this  view ;  but  the  word  of  Fhinehas  to  the  Gileadites  (xxii.  17)  as  well 
as  the  whole  transaction  of  Joshua  with  the  people  at  Shechem  (xxiv.  1  ff.),  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  his  demand  that  they  should  put  away  their  false  gods  (xxiv.  23),  proves  how  untrust¬ 
worthy  the  religious  disposition  of  Israel  was,  how  strongly  the  people  inclined  to  idolatry, 
how  easily  they  might  fall  back  into  it. 

Of  the  contradiction  between  statements  made  in  different  parts  of  the  book  itself  (of 
which  Hauff  treats,  p.  102  ff.)  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  notable,  we  have  already  explained. 
For  the  most  part  the  matters  enumerated  are  properly  the  same  as  in  comparing  this  book 
with  the  Book  of  Judges.  We  select  one  more  point  only,  which  Hauff  himself  brings  up, 
when  he  writes,  p.  128 :  “  In  general  it  is  statements  in  relation  to  worship  —  the  place  where 
it  should  be  offered,  as  well  as  the  persons  on  whom  its  duties  devolved  —  in  which  we  find 
discrepancies  hard  to  be  reconciled.  At  first  the  main  camp  is  at  Gilgal  (v.  9  ff.),  even  after 
the  altar  was  built  (viii.  30-33,  xiv.  6)  on  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (?) ;  finally,  the 
tabernacle  is  reared  in  Shiloh  (xvii.  1),  and  there  is  also  the  abode  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
(xxi.  1  f.) ;  there  the  people  come  together  to  consult  about  the  attempt  of  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  to  build  an  altar  beyond  the  Jordan ;  there,  also,  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  people 
(xxiii.  2)  were  collected  with  Joshua.  But  how  comes  it  that  in  ch.  xxiv.  1,  Shechem  is  the 
place  of  meeting,  since  here,  a  solemn  covenant  is  adopted  and  a  written  document  concern¬ 
ing  it  deposited  with  the  law-book  (ver.  26)  ?  Still  farther ;  the  holy  ark  ix  in  many  places 
the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah ;  in  ch.  iii.  it  is  borne  in  front  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan ;  so  ch.  vi.  at  the  destruction  of  Jericho ;  in  neither  of  these  chapters  is  a  word  said  of 
the  tabernacle,  not  even  in  connection  with  the  residence  in  Gilgal ;  ch.  xviii.  first  tells  of  its 
erection  in  Shiloh,  ch.  xxii.  19  names  a  there;  while  ch.  xxiv.  l,on  the  contrary, 

speaks  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  D'rtbSTT  'Jpb  in  Shechem ;  and  ver.  26  of  a  vi 
there,  beside  a  great  terebinth-tree.  Those  are  certainly  not  harmonious  intimations,  but 
they  involve  no  essential  contradiction.  For  if  the  tabernacle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.),  but  its  erection  is  first  reported  after  the  entire 
land  was  conquered  (ch.  xviii.  1),  we  find  the  one  fact  as  natural  and  appropriate  to  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  other.  What  could  the  tabernacle  have  to  do  with  the  storming  of  a  town  ? 
Quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  chief  possession  of  the  tabernacle,  its  most  remarkable  piece 
of  furniture  symbolizing  the  presence  of  Jehovah  —  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  —  which  could 
be,  as  it  was,  carried  before  the  people.  And  in  reference  to  Shiloh  and  Shechem,  to  the 
*  in  Shiloh  and  the  ttfafTp  in  Shechem,  we  easily  understand  them  both  side  by 

side.  There  are  already  nascent,  self-developing  relations  in  which  Shiloh  represents  the 
unity  of  the  cultus  at  which  Moses  aimed,  which  Joshua  also,  and  Eleazar  and  Fhinehas 
strove  after,  while  the  "  tZTTpD  Shechem  looks  back  yet  to  the  patriarchal  time  as  well  as 
to  the  transaction  recorded  in  ch.  viii.  80  ff. 
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So  much  in  reference  to  some  of  the  principal  objections  of  Hauff.  These,  even  if  we  add 
what  the  author  says,  p.  191  ff.,  concerning  the  scope  and  date  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  are  not 
strong  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  bring  down  the  historical  value  of  the  .book,  as  Hauff, 
evidently  influenced  very  strongly  by  De  Wette  (p.  204),  would  do.  He  comes  to  the  result, 
in  regard  to  chaps.  L-xi.  at  least,  that  the  author  “  aimed  not  to  give  any  history  of  Joshua ,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  *  history*  but  a  history  of  the  taking  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
under  the  mighty  power  of  God;  that  the  person  Joshua  is  indeed  gathered  out  of  the  history, 
and  the  events  as  such  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  real  history ,  but  that  the  plan  and  arrange¬ 
ment  serve  a  higher  end This  higher  end  indeed  he  understands  to  be  essentially  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  kind,  —  to  enliven  zeal  for  Jehovah  and  his  service  by  a  representation  of 
God’s  dealings  with  his  people,  only,  according  to  Hauff ’s  conception,  the  end  so  influences  the 
narrative  that  the  facts  are  shaped  to  correspond  to  it  (p.  237).  The  consequence  of  this 
theory  is  the  mythical  conception  of  the  Biblical  history.  This  meets  us  in  Noldeke  quite  un¬ 
qualifiedly,  while  Ewald  favors  it,  but  only  in  part.  Now  we  will  grant  that  the  Book  of  Joshua 
u  aims  to  give  no  history  of  Joshua  in  our  sense  of  the  word,”  for  that  would  have  required 
our  time  with  its  rich  scientific  helps,  and  its  advanced  scientific  culture.  But  that  the  book 
would  give  the  facts,  as  they  survived  partly  in  written  records,  partly  in  oral  tradition,  with¬ 
out  enslaving  them  to  any  higher  aim,  even  though  that  were  the  highest  of  which  a  Hebrew 
writer  could  conceive  —  the  interest  of  Jehovah’s  worship,  —  that  we  cannot  give  up.  “  A 
higher  aim,”  in  itself  we  would  not  deny,  as  may  be  seen  from  §  1,  only  we  would  and  must 
dispute  that  this  affected  the  writing  of  the  history  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  the  history  there 
comes  at  last  a  fiction,  and  that  one  proceeding  on  these  principles  feels  obliged  to  concede, 
in  regard  to  Moses,  e.  g.,  that  “  on  the  whole  it  results  from  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
alas !  that  the  noble,  living  image  of  Moses,  as  we  find  it,  especially  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
wears  no  historical  features,  but  is  mainly  a  grand  creation  of  later  hands.  Of  the  histori¬ 
cal  Moses  there  remain  to  us  only  a  very  few  certain  traces ;  at  the  bottom  we  know  surely 
concerning  him  only  that  he  was  Israel’s  leader  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to 
the  religious  development  of  his  people  ”  (Noldeke,  0.  T.  Lit .  p.  26).  That  truly  would  be 
little  enough,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  similar  assertions  of  Strauss,  according  to  which 
Christ  is  likewise  a  grand  creation  of  a  later  hand,  an  imagination  of  the  apostolic  congre¬ 
gation. 

The  primary  stumbling-block  for  most  of  the  critics  is,  when  we  reach  the  bottom,  miracles , 
which  are  assumed  beforehand  to  be  something  impossible,  and  incongruous  with  rational  con¬ 
ceptions,  whether  we  find  them  on  Old  or  New  Testament  ground.  Hauff  does  not  deny  this ; 
he  explains  rather  :  “  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  must  not  bring  to  his  work  the  assumption 
beforehand  that  miracles  are  impossible.  With  all  his  effort,  and  all  his  force,  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  sometimes  that  the  Biblical  historians  intended  to  relate  miracles  ”  (p.  211).  On  these 
principles  he  proceeds,  although  disavowing  the  purpose  of  Rationalism,  to  fish  up  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  miracles  some  expressions  out  of  which  the  original,  natural  occurrence  might  possibly 
be  discovered  (p.  211).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Hauff  objects  to  our  author  that  he  is 
accustomed,  in  order  to  suit  his  design,  to  treat  of  miracles  with  intentional  exaggeration  of 
the  supernatural  (p.  215) ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  his  design,  in  a  given  case  would 
attempt  an  enhancement  of  the  miracle  (p.  223)  ;  in  view  of  which  the  miraculous  narratives 
in  him  u  must  be  apprehended  quite  otherwise  than  elsewhere.”  How  far  this  assertion  is 
correct  or'  otherwise,  will  be  shown  by  the  particular  examination  of  the  five  miraculous 
accounts,  in  ch.  iiL  and  iv. ;  v.  13-15;  vL;  vii. ;  x.  12^-15.  On  our  own  general  position 
as  to  this  matter ,  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark  merely ,  that  we  most  certainly  hold  to 
the  possibility  of  miracles ,  because  God  is  a  living  God  (iii.  10),  and  can  find ,  therefore ,  in  mirac¬ 
ulous  narratives  no  objection  to  the  credibility  of  a  Biblical  Book ,  while  yet  we  would  not ,  on  this 
account ,  avoid  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  reports  existing  in  regard  to  them . 


§  4.  Chronology . 

The  chronological  data  afforded  by  our  book  are  very  few,  but  enough  at  least  to  guaran¬ 
tee  some  standards  for  fixing  the  reckoning  of  time.  Chap.  iv.  19  we  are  told  that  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month  (Abib)  the  people  “  came  up  out  of  the  Jordan,”  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  as  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  is  the  year  after  the  Exodus  given.  We  learn  nothing 
further  than  that  the  passage  of  the  river  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  now  we 
place  the  Exodus,  according  to  the  common  view,  about  1500  b.  c.  (1495  b.  c.,  Turst,  Gesch . 
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d.  Bibl.  Lit .  p.  351),  we  reach  the  time  about  1460  as  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
But  here  arises  the  second  question,  How  many  years  were  required  for  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ?  upon  which  follows  the  third,  How  long  Joshua  held  the  government  altogether, 
or,  What  space  of  time  does  our  book  embrace  ?  For  answer,  we  have  the  passages  ch.  xi. 
18 ;  xiv.  7,  10,  11 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv.  29.  In  ch.  xi.  18  it  is  only  reported  in  general  that  Joshua 
waged  war  a  long  time  D'SH  ESDJ  with  the  Canaanite  kings.  Ch.  xiv.  7,  10, 11,  leads  to  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  this  period,  since  Caleb  says  he  was  forty  years  old  when 
Moses  sent  him  out  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (ver.  7),  and  Moses  swore  to  him  that  he 
would  give  him  as  an  inheritance  the  land  to  be  conquered  by  him  (ver.  9),  that  now  forty-five 
years  have  past  since  Jehovah  spoke  this  word  to  Moses,  which  (=  during  which)  Israel  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  wilderness.  Here  evidently  M  the  years  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  during  which 
Israel  had  not  yet  come  into  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  land,  are  in  a  loose  expression 
added  to  those  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,”  as  all  interpreters  without  difference 
admit ;  because,  when  Caleb  offered  this  petition,  the  conquest  of  the  land,  as  ch.  xiv.  5, 
agreeing  with  ch.  xi.  23,  declares,  was  already  completed.  How  long  then  did  the  con¬ 
quest  require  ?  Since  the  mission  of  the  spies  under  Moses,  with  which  coincides  in  time 
the  promise  of  God  to  Caleb  which  the  latter  here  recalls  (see  the  Comm.),  took  place  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  xiii.  14  ;  Deut.  ii.  14),  and  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
lasted  from  that  time  exactly  thirty-eight  years,  as  Deut.  ii.  14  states,  Jewish  tradition  had 
already  quite  accurately  determined  the  time  required  for  the  conquest  to  be  45-38  =  7  years 
(Joses  Seder  Olam ,  ch.  xi.  in  Fiirst,  ubi  sup,  p.  408).  This  was  adopted  by  Theodoret,  whom 
Keil,  Gerlach,  Bunsen,  of  modern  commentators,  and  Fiirst  (but  with  peculiarities  and  various 
emendations  of  the  text)  have  followed.  Josephus  on  the  contrary  (Ant,  v.  1,  19)  gives  the 
duration  of  the  conquest  as  only  five  years.  He  says,  l,  c.  ’'Eros  Si  ve'pm-ov  IjSr)  Trape\r)\vdei  sal 
Xavavduov  oustr ’  obSels  bwoKfaeiwro,  xAV  ci  ph  rives  els  oxvpdrarov  reixos  Sieipiryov-  Ewald  supposes 
the  author  of  ch.  xiv.  10  also  thought  only  of  five  years,  which  certainly  seems  very  probable 
when  we  consider  the  fondness  of  the  Hebrews  for  reckoning  in  round  numbers.  Knobel  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  remarking  on  ch.  xiv.  15,  “  the  wars  of  Joshua  therefore  had,  according  to 
our  author,  lasted  about  five  years.”  To  pronounce  a  definite  judgment  is  difficult,  and  is 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  difference  between  five  and  seven  years  is  of  no  consequence.  But 
when  Fiirst  (ubi  sup.)  assumes  that  the  conquest  occupied  seven  years  in  all,  five  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  south  and  two  in  northern  Palestine,  the  text  gives  no  clear  and  definite 
support  for  his  opinion. 

There  still  remains  the  third  chronological  question,  How  long  in  all  did  Joshua  hold 
the  government  ?  which  is  the  same  as,  What  space  is  covered  by  our  book  ?  Chap,  xxiii. 

1  speaks  just  as  vaguely  as  xL  18  of  after  which  Joshua,  who  was  already  old 

and  advanced  in  years,  held  the  national  assembly.  In  ch.  xxiv.  29  it  is  said 

that  he  was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old  when  he  died.  These  are  all  the  notices  which  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  even  the  whole  Bible  gives.  We  find  more  in  Josephus,  who  reports,  Ant. 
v.  1,  29  :  Kal  6  piv  (sc.  *Ii|<roi/j)  rooavra  rpbs  robs  vapdvras  SiaXex^els  reKevrif ,  fiiobs  inarbv  frri  ical  J«*a, 
u»v  Motnrei  piv,  Irl  SiSaffKaKlcf,  rwv  xpV<rip*v>  <rvvSierp^e  reoaap&Kovra ,  orpwnrybs  Se  ptrh  r^v  itcelvov 
re\eurr)y  yiverai  irlvre  Kal  tuco<ri.  Here  the  life  of  Joshua  is  defined,  in  agreement  with  ch.  xxiv. 

29,  as  having  covered  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  of  which  forty  belonged  to  the  period  in 
which  Joshua  was  yet  with  Moses,  and  twenty-five  to  that  of  his  sole  leadership.  There  are 
then  forty-five  years  left;  for  the  time  before  the  Exodus.  Ewald  (ubi  sup.  pp.  330,  381)  and 
Fiirst  (p.  351)  maintain  that  Josephus  took  this,  in  their  opinion  trustworthy,  notice  out  of 
“  an  old  document  which  did  not  show  the  gaps  of  the  *  book  of  Origins,'  as  Ewald  calls  the 
ground-text  ”  (p.  330).  At  the  same  time  Ewald  (/.  c.  Rem.  3)  and  Fiirst  (p.  351,  Rem.  4) 
call  to  mind  that  other  writers  of  these  later  centuries  give  always  twenty-seven  (Theoph.  Ad 
Autol.  3,  24;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  I.  pp.  160,  170  of  the  Armen,  trans¬ 
lation,  and  G.  Syncellus,  Chronogr.  p.  284,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Eupolemos  (ap.  Euseb.  Prap. 
Evang.  9,  30  ;  10,  14)  names  even  thirty  years.  Nay,  the  Chron.  Sam.  Arab.  ch.  39,  gives 
him  forty-five  years  dominion,  but  in  other  places  (ch.  xxi.,  xxv.)  only  twenty-one.  Of 
these  higher  figures  the  number  twenty-seven  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  conquest 
was  reckoned  as  occupying  seven  years ;  the  others  appear  to  be  taken  quite  arbitrarily.  • 
Starke  also  speaks  of  twenty-seven  years,  referring  to  this  reckoning  among  the  Christian 
Fathers,  as  follows  (Pref.  to  Joshua ,  §  10,  p.  5)  :  “  The  chronology  of  this  book  is  variously 
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given ;  some  assume  twenty-seven  years  ”  ;  but  he  then  immediately  adds :  “  others,  however, 
with  more  probability,  only  seventeen,  from  the  beginning  of  Joshua’s  rule  to  his  death.  The 
latter  rest  on  1  Kings  vi.  1,  since  from  the  Exodus  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  are  reckoned 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  the  government  of  Joshua  there  are  actually  left 
seventeen  years,  if  we  reckon  before  and  after  that  government  as  follows  :  — 


44  (a.)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  government  of  Joshua  are 
44  (b.)  From  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Joshua  to  the  division  of 
the  land  ......... 

44  (e.)  From  the  beginning  of  the  division  to  the  death  of  Joshua 
“  (cL)  From  Joshua  to  Eli  ....... 

44  (e.)  From  Eli  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  18) . 

u  (f  )  From  Samuel  to  David  (Acts  xiii.  21)  ..... 

44  (g.)  From  David  to  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  11)  . 

44  (A.)  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  beginning  of  the  building  of 
the  Temple . 


40  years. 

7  44 

10  41 
299  44 

40  44 

40  44 

40  44 

4  44 

480  n 


Instead  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  we  read  in  Acts  xiii.  20  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  only;  in  Josephus,  on  the  contrary  (Ant.  viii.  8,  1),  of  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and  in  two  other  places  (Ant.  xx.  10,  1,  Cont.  Apiony  2,  2),  of  even  six  hundred  and 
twelve  years.  In  the  passage  in  Acts  (xiii.  20)  the  number  four  hundred  and  fifty  is  given 
not  as  chronologically  exact,  but  approximate  only  («*),  and  can  therefore  decide  nothing 
against  1  K.  vi.  1  (Bahr,  Bibelwerk ,  A.  T.  viL  p.  41).  Bnt  Josephus  contradicts  himself; 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years  must  therefore,  with  Ewald,  Winer,  Thenius,  Roach,  Bahr, 
and  very  recently  also,  Hitzig  (Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel ,  i.  pp.  13,  14),  be  held  as  correct.  This 
being  done,  then,  if  we  take  the  twenty-five  years  of  Josephus  for  the  rule  of  Joshua,  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must  be  shortened,  against  the  reckoning  of  Starke,  by  eight  years. 


thus:  — 

(a.) 

(A.  and  c.) 

w  • 

(«•) 

(/•)  • 

(9-) 

(A.)  . 


40  years. 
25  44 

291  44 

40  44 

40  44 

40  44 

4  44 


480  44 

Since,  however,  Josephus  generally,  as  Ewald  himself  concedes,  is  not 44  a  good  chronolo- 
gist  ”  (p.  484),  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  his  twenty-five  years  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  (comp,  also  the  explanation  of  ch.  xviii.  4  ff.  in  reference  to  the  date  iv  ^vl  in 

Ant.  v.  1,  21,  ad  Jin.).  It  is  possible  that  Joshua*s  command  lasted  so  long ,  and  so  Des  Yignoles 
and  Winer  also  assume,  and  that  our  book  embraces  thus  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ,  but  it 
•is  possible  also  that  this  space  was  shorter.  The  results  of  our  investigation  would  accordingly 
be  these :  (1)  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  people  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  about  1460  B.  c. ;  (2)  the  conquest  was  effected  in  not  less  than  Jive,  at  the  most  in  seven, 
yean  (1460-1455  or  1458  b.  c.)  ;  (3)  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  embraced  a  period  of  at  least 
fifteen  years,  at  the  most  twenty-seven  (1460-1445  or  1433  B.  c.)  ;  (4)  the  same  number  of  years 
is  included  also  in  our  book. 

Observation  1.  The  time  of  the  elders  mentioned  in  ch.  xxiv.  51,  and  again  in  Judg.  ii.  17,  we  agree  with 
Ewald  in  ascribing  to  the  "IT1!  of  Joshua.  He  assumes  that  to  the  time  of  Solomon  from  the  Exodus  (that  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  Hebrew  time-reckoning,  p.  479)  such  run8?,  twelve  of  forty  years 
each,  are  to  be  recognized  (pp.  481,  482).  So  also  Fiirst,  pp.  351,  352,  409. 

Observation  2.  Departing  altogether  from  all  other  inquirers,  Bunsen,  in  his  Biblischen  Jahrbuchem ,  incor- 
*  porated  into  his  Bibebeerk ,  vol. places  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  in  the  year  1280  b.  o,  on  the  authority  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  chronology.  He  ftirther  assumes  that  Moses  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  Exodus  (1299 
a.  a);  that  Joshua,  who  at  that  time  took  upon  him  the  command,  completed  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land  in  seren  years,  and  immediately  thereupon,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  Exodus  (1274  b.  c.),  closed  his 
fife.  Aeourding  to  this  reckoning  also  Joshua  was  leader  of  the  people  for  twenty-five  years  (pp.  cxxviii., 
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not  all,  however,  in  Canaan  proper,  bat  eighteen  years  in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  seven  on  this  aide.  The 
aocuracy  of  the  chronological  notice  contained  in  1  K.  vi.  1,  Bunsen  likewise  disputes,  since,  according  to  his 
calculation,  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  year  1020  b.  c.  during  the  nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple  in  1004  b.  c.  during  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  not  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  therefore, 
but  only  three  hundred  ?nd  sixteen  after  the  Exodus. 


§  5.  Character  of  Joshua. 


As  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  which  as  an  event  of  the  very  highest  significance  was  ever 
after  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  people  so  vividly  as  to  become  their  epoch  for  the  reckon¬ 
ing  of  time,  as  then  Moses,  the  chosen  instrument  of  God's  providence,  led  his  nation  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  mighty  soul ;  so  Joshua,  in  the  period  immediately 
subsequent,  carried  forward  the  work  already  begun,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  regulated 
theocratic  commonwealth,  brought  it  to  a  definite  conclusion.  His  period  is,  as  we  at  least 
cannot  but  view  it,  something  more  than  “  a  beautiful  twilight  after  the  descending  sun  of 
the  Mosaic  day"  (Ewald,  ubi  sup .  p.  311).  It  has  an  original,  fresh,  youthful  aspect  of  its 
own,  is  a  true  image  of  the  spirit  which  lived  in  Hosea  the  son  of  Nun,  as  he  was  called  at 
first  (Num.  xiii.  8)  until  Moses  named  him  Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  16).  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  spirit  (Num.  xxvii.  18),  and  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9)  such  as  must 
fill  the  real  man  of  God  in  the  O.  T.  Joshua  was  not  indeed  a  prophet,  as  Jesus  Sirach 
makes  him  out  (ch.  xlvL  1),  and  Josephus  also  (Ant.  iv.  7,  2 :  Mcoikrijs  84  y* paths  ff 5>j  Tvyx&y&yt 
9id5oxoy  iavrov  ' If) <rovv  KaOtarriaiv  M  re  rats  TpotfnjrtlaiSy  teal  <rrparrtyhy  cf  irov  8c^<rctc  ysrrfa6ft€roy)t 


since  he  was  directed,  Num.  xxvii.  21,  to  seek  the  divine  will  through  Eleazar  the  high-priest; 
but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  General  and  Regent,  greater  than  any  of  the  heroes  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  the  time  of  the  Judges,  a  real  Joshua  (pstttHrP  or  contracted  Neh. 

viii.  19,  LXX.  “whose  help  is  Jehovah,”  like  JJlttbbW  2  Sam.v.  15  ;  1  Chron; 

xiv.  5),  a  warrior  of  God,  whose  help  was  Jehovah.  On  this  very  account  also  could  he  be¬ 
come  a  savior  of  his  people.  Truly  did  Moses  “  at  the  right  moment  perceive  the  real 
greatness  of  this  hero,  and  give  him  the  right  name ;  instead  of  Hosea  (5^  in),  i.  e.  help, 
which  he  was  already  called  as  the  delegate  of  his  tribe,  Moses  named  him  thereafter,  with 
little  change  of  the  sound  but  with  an  important  addition  to  the  sense,  Jehoshua,  Le.  God- 
help  "  (Ewald,  p.  306). 

Born  in  Egypt,  Joshua  had,  in  common  with  all  other  Israelites,  deeply  felt  the  load  of 
oppression  which  weighed  the  people  down,  and  joyfully  hailed  the  hour  of  freedom  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  of  deliverance  from  the  iron  furnace  (Deut.  iv.  20  ;  1  K.  viii.  51 ;  Jer.  xi. 
4).  He  was  early  allowed  an  opportunity,  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xiii. 
8),  to  show  his  bravery ,  when  at  Moses'  command,  he  opposed  the  swarms  of  wild  Amale- 
kites  in  Rephidim  (now  Erraha,  or  Raha,  see  Knobel  on  Ex.  xvii.  6),  and,  supported  by  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  triumphantly  overcame  them.  For  Joshua  discomfited  (tt?bny)  Amalek 
and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  By  this  exploit  Joshua  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  Moses,  accompanied  him  (Ex.  xxiv.  13)  on  the  Mount  of  God,  was  at  other 
times  constantly  about  him  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11)  as  his  minister  (see  on  ch.  i.  1),  and,  being  then 
in  the  strength  of  his  life  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  laid  the  foundation  in  this  intercourse  with 

Moses  of  his  knowledge  of  God  and  confidence  in  Jehovah  who  had  for  the  first  time  revealed 
himself  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3)  as  such  to  Moses.  Through  such  confidence  in  God,  which  was  never 
afterward  more  gloriously  manifested  than  in  the  victory  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  12-15),  his 
native  bravery  gained  a  mighty  support,  so  that  he  trembled  not,  whether  the  enemy  met 
him  in  open  fight,  or  the  excited  people,  believing  rather  the  extravagant  reports  of  the  other 
spies  than  the  plain  and  truthful  words  of  Caleb  and  himself,  cried  out  that  he  should  be 
stoned  (Num.  xiii.  31-34,  xiv.  6-9,  10). 

With  this  boldness,  invigorated  by  filial  trust  in  the  Lord,  there  was  joined  in  him  a  gift 
of  keenest  observation ,  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  their  defense  had  departed  from 
the  Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  9),  so  that  it  might  be  foreseen  that  they  must  become  a  prey  to 
the  Israelites,  “bread  "  for  them,  as  he  expresses  it  in  that  popular  style  which  we  elsewhere 
recognize  in  him  (e.  g.  Josh.  xvii.  14-18;  xxiii.  10;  xxiv.  12). 

These  qualities  fitted  him  in  a  high  degree  for  the  position  which  Moses,  before  his  death, 
by  the  command  of  God,  assigned  to  him  (Num.  xxvii.  16-23,  comp,  with  xxxii.  28 ;  Deut.  iiL 
28  ;  xxxi.  23).  He  was  appointed,  as  Moses  had  desired  of  Jehovah,  to  go  in  and  oul  before 
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the  congregation,  and  lead  them  out  and  in,  that  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  might  not  be  as 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd  (Num.  xxviL  17).  Being  now,  probably,  of  about  the  same  age  as 
his  trusty  companion  Caleb,  of  the  house  of  Judah,  the  latter  being  then,  as  would  seem,  about 
eighty  years  old  (s.  §  4),  and  the  sole  survivor  besides  himself  of  all  the  Hebrew  men  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiv.  30,  88),  he  inherited  the  leadership  of  his  people.  From  this 
time  onward  how  eminently  did  he  prove  himself  ever  a  God-fearing  commander  (ch.  iii.  5, 
9, 10 ;  iv.  6,  7,  21-24  ;  v.  1-9 ;  vii.  6-9),  trusting  confidently  in  the  help  of  God  (ch.  iii.  5  ; 
vL  6  ff. ;  viiL  3  AT. ;  x.  12-15,  19,  25),  often  strengthened  and  consecrated  to  the  strife  by 
God  himself  (ch.  i.  1-9 ;  vL  2,  3 ;  viii.  1,  2 ;  x.  8 ;  xi.  6,  especially  v.  10-15),  circumspect 
and  prudent  (ch.  L  11 ;  iL  1 ;  viii.  4-8),  quick  and  bold  (ch.  x.  9 ;  xi.  7 ;  x.  28-43 ;  xi.  10- 
23),  always  taking  full  advantage  of  victories  gained,  of  unexceptionable  energy  (ch.  viii.  26  ; 
x.  10, 19,  28—42;  xi.  8,  9).  A  commander,  nevertheless,  who  humbly  and  modestly  asked  for 
himself  (ch.  xix.  49,  50)  only  a  small  possession,  and  in  his  farewell  discourse  (ch.  xxiii. 
1-16 ;  xxiv.  1-15),  despising  self-laudation,  gave  all  the  honor  to  Jehovah,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  was  with  Joshua  so  that  they  spoke  of  the  latter  in  all  lands  (ch.  vi.  27).  If  he  at 
times  dealt  fearfully  according  to  our  conceptions  with  some,  as  against  the  King  of  Ai  (ch. 
viiL  29),  and  against  those  other  five  kings  (ch.  x.  1,  16,  23-27)  whom  he  shamefully  hum¬ 
bled  and  pitifully  hanged,  let  us  not  forget  the  vast  difference  between  our  time  and  his.  If 
he  —  to  touch  yet  on  one  chief  complaint  brought  against  him  by  Eichhorn  and  Paul  us  (not, 
however,  by  Herder,  as  Keil  assumes,  p.  liii.  (53)),  —  if  he  proceeded  not  only  against  individ¬ 
uals,  but  against  the  Canaanites  generally  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (^nn  'pb),  burning 
their  cities  with  fire,  and  casting  them  down  unsparingly  (ch.  vi.  24  ;  viii.  24 ;  x.  28-43  ;  xi. 
10-19),  and  this  all,  as  is  repeatedly  stated  (viii.  2;  x.  25,  40 ;  xi.  15),  by  divine  command, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  the  heart  of  the  Canaanites  had  been  hardened  to 
meet  the  children  of  Israel  in  battle  (xi.  20),  we  may  with  Ewald  reply  to  all  such  attacks 
upon  Joshua,  nay,  even  upon  God  himself,  “  that  a  people,  sinking  ever  more  deeply  into 
divisions  and  moral  perverseness,  as  the  Canaanites,  in  great  part  at  least,  then  were  (comp. 
voL  L  p.  324  ff. ;  Wisd.  Sol.  xii.  2-6),  should  fall  before  another  people  in  whom  there  arises 
the  harmonious  strength  of  a  life  trusting  in  divine  powers,  and  so  striving  upward,  is  an 
eternal  necessity  ”  1  Thus  it  happened  also  in  the  storms  of  the  popular  migrations,  in  which 
old  but  corrupted  states  of  much  cultivation  crumbled  before  the  pressure  of  mighty  natural 
races.  Not  less  do  the  conquering  expeditions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen¬ 
turies  after  Christ  furnish  an  analogy.  So  much  on  this  topic  here.  We  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  book  to  touch  upon  it  again.  We  here  simply  remark 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  mildness  in  the  hero  of  Ephraim.  He  spared  Rahab,  faithful  to 
the  promise  which  the  spies  had  given,  and  with  her  her  father's  house  (ch.  vi.  25),  saved  the 
Gibeonites  from  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel  (ch.  ix.  26),  although  they  had  deserved 
for  their  cunning  falsehood  a  far  different  punishment  from  that  which  was  inflicted  on  them, 
namely,  to  perform  menial  service  in  the  sanctuary  (ch.  ix.  27)  ;  and  appointed  the  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  manslayers  (ch.  xx.  1-9). 


1  [*r  It  la  better  ’» —  so  spoke  a  theologian  of  no  Iknatical  tendency,  in  a  strain,  It  may  be,  of  excessive  [?]  but  still  of 
noble  indignation, — "it  is  better  that  the  wicked  should  be  destroyed  a  hundred  times  over  than  that  they  should 
tempi  those  who  are  yet  innocent  to  Join  their  company.  Let  us  but  think  what  might  hare  been  our  Site,  and  the  fate 
of  every  other  nation  under  heaven  at  this  hour,  had  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  done  its  work  more  sparingly.  Even  as 
tt  was,  the  small  portion  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  left,  and  the  nations  around  them,  so  tempted  the  Israelites  by  their 
Idolatrous  practices,  that  we  read  continually  of  the  whole  people  of  God  turning  away  from  his  service.  But  had  the 
heathen  lived  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and,  still  more,  had  they  intermarried  largely  with  the  Israelites,  how  was  It 
possible,  humanly  speaking,  that  any  sparks  of  God's  truth  should  have  survived  to  the  coming  of  Christ  ?  Would  not 
Am  Israelites  have  lost  all  their  peculiar  character  ?  and  if  they  had  retained  the  name  of  Jehovah  as  of  their  God,  would 
they  not  have  formed  as  unworthy  notions  of  his  attributes,  and  worshipped  him  with  a  worship  as  abominable  as  that 
which  the  Moablties  paid  to  Chemosh,  or  the  Philistine#  to  Dagon  ? 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  out  off  utterly.  The  Israelite's  sword,  in  its 
bloodiest  executions,  wrought  a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  to  Urn  very  end  of  the  world.  They 
seem  of  very  small  Importance  to  us  now,  those  perpetual  contests  with  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Midianites,  and  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines,  with  whloh  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  and  Samuel  are  almost  filled.  We  may 
half  wonder  that  God  should  have  Interfered  in  such  quarrels,  or  have  changed  the  course  of  nature,  In  order  to  give 
one  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  victory  over  another.  But  in  ttaeee  contests,  on  the  fete  of  one  of  theoe  nations  of 
Palestine,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  depended.  The  Israelite#  fought  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.  It 
might  foHow  that  they  should  thus  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  all  mankind  —  it  might  be  that  they  were  tempted  by 
their  very  distinctness  to  despise  other  nations :  still  they  did  God's  work,  —  still  they  preserved  unhurt  the  seed  of  eter¬ 
nal  life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  other  nations,  even  though  they  themselves  felled  to  eqjoy  it.”  Arnold's 
(Dr.  Thos.)  Sermons,  vi.  86-87,  as  found  in  Stanley's  Lecture*  on  the  Jewish  Church,  leefc.  xi.  p.  288  ff.  And  sea 
Stanley's  whole  treatment  in  that  Lecture  of  the  moral  difficulty  connected  with  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  — 
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Joshua,  moreover,  was  not  only  as  a  general  /in  illustrious,  highly  endowed  leader  of  his 
people,  and  one  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  but,  conspicuous  equally  in  the  deeds  of  peace 
as  in  the  deeds  of  war,  he  was  not  less  capable  as  a  regent  than  as  a  soldier .  In  this  relation 
also  he  acts  always  from  the  higher,  theocratic  motive.  He  will  establish  a  commonwealth 
for  his  people  ;  but  this  commonwealth  must  correspond  to  the  description  given  in  grand  out¬ 
lines  by  God,  through  Moses,  in  the  wilderness.  It  should  be  a  commonwealth  consecrated  to 
Jehovah,  in  the  midst  of  which  should  stand  the  sanctuary,  whose  people  should  be  holy  to 
Jehovah.  For  Israel  was  to  be  a  holy  people  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Jor¬ 
dan  is  crossed,  by  God’s  marvelous  help,  and  they  tread  the  soil  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  the 
fathers,  Joshua  causes  the  long-neglected  circumcision  to  be  performed  at  Gilgal  (ch.  v.  1-9)  ; 
and  then  immediately,  on  the  same  ground,  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
(v.  10-12).  He  divides  the  land  not  according  to  his  own  preference,  but  by  the  lot,  that 
God  himself  might,  as  it  were,  give  the  decision  (chaps,  xiii.-xix.),  raises  the  holy  tent  tn 
Shiloh  (xviii.  1),  arranges  not  only  the  cities  of  refuge  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  also 
the  Levitical  cities  (ch.  xxi.),  acts  in  harmony  with  the  high-priest  Eleazar  (xvii.  4 ;  xxi.  1),  • 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  cultus  when  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  build  the  altar  on  the  bank 
of  the  Jordan  (xxii.  12-84),  in  his  farewell  address  admonishes  to  fidelity  towards  Jehovah, 
warns  against  apostasy  (ch.  xxiii.  1-16;  xxiv.  1-15),  and,  having  already  earlier  —  perhaps 
directly  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  —  caused  blessing  and  curse  to 
be  proclaimed  from  Gerizim  and  Ebal  (viii.  30-35),  solemnly  renews  the  covenant  between 
Israel  and  Jehovah  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxiv.  25)  with  an  earnest  demand  that  all  other  gods 
which  might  possibly  still  be  cherished,  should  be  put  away.  Conscious  as  he  was,  therefore, 
as  a  general,  of  his  commission  from  God,  he  was  not  less  so  as  a  ruler,  who  constantly  kept 
in  view,  and  followed  with  all  tenacity  and  perseverance,  his  great,  heaven-appointed  aim, 
namely,  to  found  a  theocratic  commonwealth.  If  he  was  adorned,  as  a  general,  with  a  bravery 
supported  by  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in  him,  so  as  a  regent  he  wore  the  most  beautiful 
ornament  of  civil  rule:  an  unselfish,  noble  spirit  of  justice  coupled  with  gentleness  and  wis¬ 
dom.  It  was  a  spirit  which  gave  to  every  man  his  own  (xiv.  6-15 ;  xxi.  1),  but  claimed  for 
itself  only  what  was  reasonable  and  moderate  (xix.  4$,  50),  and  which  could  sharply  repel 
unjustifiable -demands  (xvii.  13-18),  although  not  with  “humiliating  sarcasm”  or  with 
“pointed  scorn,”  as  Ewald  represents  (ub.  sup .  317,  316).  Of  this  charge,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  take  fuller  notice  in  our  explanation  of  the  passage. 

Thus  Joshua  stands  before  us  distinguished  equally  as  general  and  as  ruler  of  his  people,  a 
worthy  follower  of  Moses ;  not  a  prophet  like  the  latter,  and  no  lawgiver,  as  was  the  son  of 
Amram,  but  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  towards  Jehovah,  and  of  zeal  for  the  newly 
incipient  commonwealth  of  God  ;  a  man  of  God  in  all  that  he  does  and  in  all  that  he  omits. 

44  In  the  kingdom  of  God,”  says  Kurtz  ( Manual  of  Sacred  History ,  p.  102),  “  he  is  great 
who  knows  that  of  himself  he  is  nothing.  This  greatness  had  Joshua.  Among  the  heroes 
of  the  sacred  history  he  stands  forth  as  the  one,  above  almost  all  others,  free  from  self- 
will.  The  most  conscientious  fidelity  towards  the  law,  and  a  disposition  the  most  impertur¬ 
bably  theocratic,  distinguish  him.  He  is  prudent,  circumspect,  where  he  has  to  act  of  him 
self,  for  he  conducts  the  wars  of  the  Lord ;  but  unhesitating,  quick,  and  decided  where  the 
Lord  sends  him.  His  courage  is  humility,  his  strength  is  faith,  his  wisdom  is  obedience  and 
fear  of  the  Lord.  A  gentle  disposition,  but  the  furthest  possible  from  feebleness,  as  is  proved 
by  his  sternly  solemn  sentence  upon  Achan,  and  the  strictness  with  which  he  executes  the 
curse  upon  the  Canaanites.  Such  a  union  of  mildness  with  strength,  of  simplicity  with  pru¬ 
dence,  of  humility  with  magnanimity,  has  in  it  something  evangelical.  This  peculiarity  of 
his  character,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  period  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  position  which  he  took,  makes  him  and  his  work  a  rich  type  of  Him  that 
was  to  come.  He  leads  the  people  into  the  land  of  promise  and  of  rest,  but  there  is  yet  a 
better  rest  to  be  enjoyed,  to  which  his  antitype  and  namesake  must  introduce  us  (Heb.  iv. 
9).”  With  this  glance  at  that  unique,  glorious  antitype,  at  Christ  the  true  Joshua,  we'  close 
the  attempt  at  a  description  of  the  hero  of  our  book.1 


1  [Baumgarten's  characterisation  of  Joshua  in  Henog's  ReaLBncyc.,  s.  v.  Josua,  is  in  mnoh  tbs  same  too*  as  ths  above. 
From  Stanley’s  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church ,  rol.  1.  lect.  10,  we  extract  the  following  vivid  and  impressive  sketch  of  the 
•acred  leader  of  Israel,  breathing  a  somewhat  different  sentiment,  and  hardly  giving  (as  many  will  think)  that  regard  to 
his  sacredness  which  it  deserves :  — 

n  The  difference,  indeed,  between  Moses  and  Joshua,  was  marked  as  strongly  as  possible.  Joshua  was  the  soldier,  — 
the  first  soldier  consecrated  by  the  sacred  history.  Be  was  not  a  teacher,  not  a  prophet.  He,  one  may  say,  hated  the 
extension  of  prophecy  (?)  with  a  feeling  which  recalls  a  well-known  saying  of  the  great  warrior  of  our  own  age.  Heoould 
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Observation  1.  In  the  N.  T.  Joshua  is  mentioned  only  twice  :  (1)  in  the  speech  of  Ste¬ 
phen  before  the  chief  council,  Acts  vii.  45,  where  it  is  said  that  the  fathers  brought  in  the 
tabernacle  with  Joshua  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drove  out  before  their 
face  4  0c<fs)  ;  (2)  Heb.  iv.  8  (see  on  ch.  i.  Doctrinal  and  Ethical,  No.  4).  From  this 

passage  Starke  gives  some  intimations  concerning  the  typical  relation  of  Joshua  to  Christ. 
He  says :  “  Joshua  was  in  name  and  action  a  beautiful  type  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  led  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  the  latter  leads  his  believ¬ 
ing  followers  finally  through  death  into  the  heavenly  Canaan.  He  carried  out  what  Moses 
could  not  effect ;  the  law  of  Moses  could  insure  to  men  no  peace  and  no  blessedness,  which 
Jesus  and  his  gospel  can,  Rom.  viii.  3 ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Jesus  and  Joshua  begin  after  Moses 
leaves  off.  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  bodily  Israel,  overcame  their  enemies,  distributed 
to  them  their  land ;  all  which  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  does  for  the  spiritual  Israel, 
Heb.  ii.  10  ”  (Starke  on  ch.  i.  1). 

Obs.  2.  “  We  find  in  the  East  historical  traces  of  Joshua's  heroic  deeds,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.  Thus  Procopius,  Vandal .  ii.  20,  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscription  near  the 
city  Zingis  in  Mauritania,  which  had  originated  with  the  Phoenicians  who  had  fled  from 
Canaan,  and  ran  thus :  *H fsets  loyAv  ot  Qtvyomes  iri  rpoadnrov  1  rjaov  rou  A rjerou  vlov  N avrj  (Suidas 
s.  v.  Xavaav  :  'H/xm  icrfitr  Xavavtuot  obi  tblwfrv  It j<rovs  6  Arjtrrijs)  •  and  a  letter  of  the  Persian 
king  Shaubec  in  Chron .  Sam .  c.  26,  names  Joshua  likewise  “  lupus  percussor”  but  according 
to  another  recension,  “  lupus  vespertinus”  H’Q'TO  DHT  (comp.  Hab.  i.  8).  Winer,  Realw.  s.  v. 
Josua.  Ewald  regards  the  inscription  as  a  fabrication  (p.  298) ;  and  in  the  Chron. 
Sam~,  from  its  character  before  described  (§  1  obs.),  no  confidence  can  be  placed.  “  Other 
accounts  similar  to  that  in  Eutropius  pre  more  simple,  such  as  the  brief  statement  that  Trip- 
olis  in  Africa  was  founded  by  the  Canaanites  fleeing  before  Joshua  (apud  Euseb.  Chron.  Gr . 
edL  Scaliger,  p.  11) ;  but  present  too  little  that  is  definite,  and  may  have  arisen  out  of  vague 
conjectures  in  which  later  writers  so  richly  abound"  (Ewald,  p.  299). 


§  6.  The  Holy  Land . 

The  land  captured  by  the  Israelites  under  the  brave  leadership  of  Joshua,  we  call  com¬ 
monly  Palestine ,  or  the  holy  land ',  sometimes  also,  after  Hebrews  xi.  9  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  L 
24;  Num.  xxxiL  11,  etc.),  the  promised  land .  It  was  called  a  holy  land  nOTH) 

by  Zechariah  (ii.  12),  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (i.  7),  and  in  later  ages 
with  preference  by  the  Catholics ;  against  which  Bachiene  (in  von  Raumer,  Paldstina ,  p.  23, 
Anm.  3),  without  reason  remarks,  that  “  this  designation  rests  merely  on  superstition."  It  is 
rather,  as  Zech.  ii.  1 2  shows,  more  Biblical  than  the  name  Palestine,  which  originally 

referred  only  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  land,  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  So  Jerome 

• 

not  natnfe  bis  indignation  when  be  heard  that  there  were  two  unauthorized  prophesiers  within  the  camp.  '  Mj  lord 
Mows  forbid  them.’  lie  was  a  simple,  straightforward,  undaunted  soldier.  His  first  appearance  is  In  battle.  '  Choose 
out  men,  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek.’  He  is  always  known  by  his  spear  oy  javelin  slung  between  his  shoulders  or 
stretched  out  in  his  hand.  The  one  quality  which  is  required  of  him,  and  described  in  him,  is  that  he  was  *  very  cour¬ 
ageous.’  (  He  was  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.1  '  He  was  not  afraid  nor  dismayed.’  He  turned  not  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left ;  but  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  he  went  right  forward  from  Jordan  to  Jericho,  from  Jericho  to 
Al,  from  Ai  to  Gibeon,  to  Beth-horon,  to  Merom.  He  wavered  not  for  a  moment  ;  be  was  here,  he  was  there  ;  he  was 
everywhere,  as  the  emergency  called  for  him.  He  had  no  words  of  wisdom,  except  those  which  shrewd  common  sense 
and  public  spirit  dictated.  To  him  the  divine  revelation  was  made  not  in  the  burning  bush  nor  in  the  still  small  voice  (?), 
but  as  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  and  that  drawn  and  glittering  sword  was  the 
vision  that  went  before  him  through  the  land,  till  all  the  kings  of  Canaan  were  subdued  beneath  his  feet. 

n  It  is  not  often,  either  in  sacred  or  in  common  history,  that  we  are  justified  in  pausing  on  anything  so  outward  and 
(usually)  so  accidental  as  a  name.  But  if  ever  there  be  an  exception,  it  is  in  the  case  of  Joshua.  In  him  it  first  appears 
with  an  appropriateness  which  the  narrative  describes  as  intentional.  His  original  name,  JHoshea ,  '  salvation,'  Is  trans¬ 
formed  into  Jchoshua,  or  Joshua ,  r  God’s  ski  ration ;  ’  and  this,  according  to  the  modification  which  Hebrew  names  under¬ 
went  in  their  passage  through  the  Greek  language,  took,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  Church,  sometimes  the  form 
of  Jason,  but  more  frequently  that  which  has  now  become  indelibly  impressed  upon  history  as  the  greatest  of  all  names, 
— Jam. 

«  Slight  as  may  be  the  connection  between  the  first  and  the  last  to  whom  this  name  was  given  with  any  religious  signif¬ 
icance.  it  demands  our  consideration  for  the  sake  of  two  points  whioh  are  often  overlooked,  and  which  may  in  this  rela¬ 
tion  so  catch  the  attention  of  those  who  might  else  overlook  them  altogether.  One  is  the  prominence  into  which  it 
brings  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  Name,  as  a  deliverance,  not  from  { imputed '  or  '  future  ’  or  '  unknown  ’  dangers, 
but  from  counties  as  real  as  the  Canaanitteh  host.  The  first  Joshua  was  to  save  his  people  from  their  actual  foes.  The 
second  was  to  r  save  His  people  from  their  sms.’  Again,  the  career  of  Joshua  gives  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  singu¬ 
larly  martial,  soldier-like  aspect  — also  often  forgotten —  under  which  his  Namesake  is  at  times  set  forth.  The  courage, 
the  cheerfulness,  the  sense  of  victory  and  of  snocess,  whioh  runs  both  through  the  actual  history  of  the  Gospels,  and 
through  the  idealisation  of  it  in  ( the  Conqueror  ’  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  finds  its  best  illustration  from  the  older 
ehurch  in  the  character  and  career  of  Joshua. 
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on  Is.  xiv.  29  says,  “  Pkilistceos  Palcestinos  significat ;  ”  and  Willermus  Tyr.,  “  Palcestina 
'fuasi  Philistina  a  Philistiim  dicitur  ”  (in  von  Raumer,  p.  24).  In  our  book  we  find  none  of 
these  names.  As  a  general  designation  appears  rather  (ch.  L  4)  “  the  land  of  the  Hittites,'* 
whose  bounds,  according  to  the  old  promise,  Gen.  xv.  18-21,  are  veiy  widely  extended. 
Further  we  meet  principally  with  two  names  for  the  two  main  divisions  of  Palestine,  for  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  former  is  Canaan 
=  lowland,  as  opposed  to  0*18 = highland),  the  latter  is  Gilead  see  on  the  etym. 

on  ch.  xii.  5),  as  may  be  seen  from  ch.  xxii.  9,  10,  11,  15,  82,  where  Bashan  (1^^,  from 
It??,  “  level,  soft  soil”),  elsewhere  standing  separate  from  Gilead,  as  in  ch.  xiiL  11,  is 
included  with  it.  Between  the  east  and  west  country  lies  the  Jordan  valley,  now  Ghor, 

then  called  in  one  part  of  it  (Gen.  xiiL  10,  11),  “circuit  of  the  Jordan,”  as  in 

Matt.  iii.  5,  v  x*plx*pos  rov  *1  opddyou,  or  briefly  (Gen.  xiiL  12 ;  xix.  17),  and  in  our  book 

synonymously  ITVil  fiiVbj  (ch.  xviiL  17;  xxii.  10,  11),  but  in  its  whole  extent  called 
nynjn  “  low  ground,  plain,  field  ”  [rather,  “  arid,  sterile,  desert  tract,”  Gesen.,  Fiirst  —  Tr.], 
(ch.  xi.  16;  xii.  1,  3).  Instead  of  this  in  ch.  xiii.  27  we  have  also  ppy  (see  Robinson, 
Phjs.  Geog .  of  the  Holy  Land ,  p.  81).  The  west  side  of  the  Ghor  belonged  to  Canaan,  the 
east  side  to  Gilead ;  the  Jordan,  as  we  learn  partly  from  the  boundaries  (ch.  xiii.  27 ;  xvi. 
I,  7;  xviiL  12,  19;  xix.  22,  34,  etc.),  partly  from  the  notices  in  ch.  xxii.  (vers.  10,  11, 
19,  esp.  25),  formed  the  border  between  those  two  great  provinces  of  West  and  East  Palestine. 

Palestine  as  a  whole  lies  nearly  between  34i°  and  36$°  east  longitude,  and  between  81j° 
and  83j°  of  north  latitude,  almost  equally  distant  from  the  equator  and  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  about  eighty-five  miles.  Reckoning  the  average  width  at  seventy  miles  we  have 

a  surface  of  8,560  square  miles.  It  is  therefore  about  half  as  large  as  Switzerland,  one  third 

as  large  as  Bavaria  (von  Raumer.  p.  25),  about  the  size  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.1 
“  Pudet  die  ere,”  writes  Jerome,  “  latitudinem  terree  repromissionis ,  ne  ethnicis  occasionem 
blasphemandi  dedisse  videamur .”  The  boundaries  of  the  land,  both  for  its  western  and  its 
eastern  divisions,  are  given  in  our  book  with  accuracy,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  commentary 
on  the  passages  pertaining  thereto,  ch.  xi.  16,  17  ;  xii.  1-6,  7,  8  ;  xiii.  1  ff.  In  general,  they 
give  us  to  understand  that  at  that  time  Palestine  was  already  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Petrsea  (ch.  xv.  2,  3)  and  the  brook  of  Egypt  (xv.  4)  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Sea  (xv. 
4),  sometimes  called  also  (Num.  xxxiv.  6)  the  Great  Sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on 
the  north  by  the  mighty  heights  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (ch.  xi.  17)  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
wilderness  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  toward  which  Salcha  is  mentioned  as  a  border  town,  ch. 
xiL  5.  To  denote  the  extension  of  the  land  from  north  to  south  we  frequently  meet  with  the 
expression  “from  Dan  to  Beersheba”  ( e .  g .  2  Sam.  ch.  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  ch.  xx.  1  ;  1  Chron. 
ch.  xxi.  2),  but  not  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  A  similar  designation  of  the  breadth  appears  not 
to  have  been  used. 

In  this  its  secluded  position  the  land  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  according  to  their  historical  vocation,  had  to  fulfill.  On  the  south  and  east,  far- 
stretching  deserts  separated  it  from  contact  with  all  other  nations.  On  the  west  was  spread 
out  the  sea,  which  in  those  ancient  times  was  little  traversed,  and  even  to  that  extent  only 
by  methods  of  a  very  imperfect  description.  On  the  north  rose  the  protecting  mountain 
walls  of  Lebanon  'and  Anti-lebanon.  Here  might  the  O.  T.  commonwealth  of  God  develop 
itself  in  admirable  separateness  from  the  world,  the  more  so  as  Palestine,  in  the  quality  of  its 
soil,  its  climate,  its  fertility,  answered  all  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the  pros¬ 
perous  development  of  a  community,  and  for  awakening  love  and  attachment  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  possession  of  Jehovah,  where  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  was  erected  (ch.  xxiL  19 ; 
comp.  Lev.  xxv.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  1).  .Truly,  Israel  should,  as  God  had  said  to  Moses  (Ex. 
iii.  8 ;  comp.  w.  xiii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx.  24 ;  Ezek.  xx.  6),  be  led  into  a  good  and  wide  land 
(n^irra  nyto  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  rQT 

the  fruitfulness  of  which  is  praised  (Deut.  viii.  7-9)  in  these  words :  The  Lord  thy  God  leads 
thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  in  which  are  brooks  and  fountains  and  seas,  that  flow  (3*83* 


1  [Robinson  sari  ( Phys.  Gtog.  p.  18) :  *sThe  whole  area  of  the  lqpd  of  Palestine  does  not  vary  greatly  from  twelve 
thousand  geographical  square  miles,  —  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
together.0  See  also  Smithes  Diet,  of  tht  Bible,  Am.  ed.  2286  ff-  —  Ta.] 
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De  We  tie  :  “  spring  out ”)  on  the  hills  and  in  the  meadows  (n^pM,  prop,  valley  between 
mountains),  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of 
olive-trees  and  honey,  a  land  in  which  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mayest 
dig  brass.”  (Comp.  Deut.  xi.  10-12 ;  2  K.  xviiL  32;  Neh.  ix.  25,  35 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  17,  etc.) 
With  these  descriptions  of  the  Bible  agree  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  21),  who  praises  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  Palestine ;  Tacitus,  who  says,  after  his  manner,  with  pregnant  brevity :  “  Uber 
solum.  Exuberant  fruges  nostrum  ad  morem  praterque  eas  balsamum  et  palmce  ”  (His tor.  v. 
26)  ;  Justinus  (xxxvi.  2) ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8).  And  these  all  speak  of  the 
later  times  when  many  desolating  wars  on  the  soil  of  the  “  land  of  the  Hebrews  ”  (Gen.  xl.  1 5, 
and  in  Joseph.)  had  robbed  it  of  its  excellence.  Only  one  voice,  that  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  3,  6), 
appears  to  contradict  these  reports.  He  relates  (quoted  by  von  Raumer,  p.  92)  that  Moses 
led  the  Jews  to  the  place  where  Jerusalem  stands,  and  easily  took  possession  of  it,  because, 
being  rocky  and  unfruitful  round  about,  no  man  had  claimed  it.  To  this  Reland  has  already 
replied  that  this  report  of  Strabo  itself,  like  others,  shows  Strabo's  ignorance  in  respect  to 
Palestine,  and  that  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  not  Palestine.  True,  the  soil  was  not,  if  we 
bring  before  our  minds  the  topography  of  the  land,  everywhere  equally  fruitful ;  but  even  in 
the  south  of  West  Palestine,  in  the  Judaea  of  a  later  day,  where  the  rough  lime-stone  hills 
show  in  inany  places  only  a  few  traces  of  vegetation,  and,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi,  almost  none  at  all,  —  even  here  there  were  more  favored  dis¬ 
tricts  like  that  about  Gibeon,  the  plain  of  Rephaim  near  Jerusalem,  the  low-lands  (Pf^ptT) 
on  the  sea-coast,  which  have  maintained  their  productiveness  till  the  present  day.  The 
mountain  of  Judah  which  rises  northwardly  from  Beer-sheba  like  a  higher  story  of  the  land, 
to  an  average  height  of  2,400  feet  (von  Raumer,  p.  87),  gives  that  region  in  many  places 
a  gloomy  aspect ;  but  so  much  the  more  beautiful  appears  the  green  of  the  deeply-cleft 
wadies  whose  waters  flow  partly  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  towards  the  Dead 
Sea:  Much  more  fertile  was  and  is  the  northward  extension  of  the  mountain  of  Judah, 
called  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  “Mount  Ephraim,”  also  ch.  xi.  16  the  mountain  of  Israel, 
whose  summits,  at  the  time  when  Joshua  divided  the  land,  were  still  densely  covered  with 
forest  (ch.  xvii.  15).  On  account  of  this  richer  vegetation,  the  patriarchs  also  found  here  in 
the  early  days  pasture  for  their  herds  about  Beth-el  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  8  ;  xiii.  3  ;  xxviii. 
19;  xxxvii.  13).  It  is  most  luxuriantly  produced,  either  where  the  Shephelah1  extends  itself 
through  the  plain  of  Sharon  even  up  to  the  woody  and  far  outstretching  promontory  of  Car¬ 
mel,  or,  north  of  Carmel,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain  of  Naphthali, 
named  only  once  in  the  Bible  and  that  in  our  book  (ch.  xx.  7),  and  in  the  plain  by  the  sea 
of  Gennesaret.  This,  now  el-Ghuweir,  is  “  described  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jnd.  iii.  10,  8)  in 
glowing  terms  for  its  fertility  and  productiveness”  (Robinson,  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land , 
p.  77.) 

While  thus  Canaan  proper,  especially  in  its  middle  and  northern  portions,  was  eminently 
adapted  to  agriculture,  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  offered  the  most  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle.  Hence  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  abounding  in  herds,  to  whom  also  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  joined  themselves,  had  early  requested  of  Moses  to  be  allowed  to  settle  on 
that  side  of  the  stream  (Num.  xxxiL  1  ft.  33;  Deut.  iii.  12  ;  xxix.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  7,  8),  on 
those  high  table-lands  which  stretch  eastward  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  and  to  the  Arnon 
on  the  south.  These,  now  called  en  Rukrah  and  Belka,  were  then  Bashan  and  Gilead,  or 
merely  Gilead.  The  former  is  even  to  this  day  of  extraordinary  fruitfulness,  and  everywhere 
tillable.  The  latter,  cleft  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Jarmuk  and  Jabbok,  and  other  smaller 
torrents,  is.  famous  as  a  grazing-land,  its  soil  being  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass, 
out  of  which  rise  majestically  the  evergreen  oaks,  the  oaks  of  Bashan  (Is.  ii.  13 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
6;  comp.  Robinson  ubi  sup.  p.  57  ft.  139  ft).  Here  on  these  high  grounds  (3,000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  4,300  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea),  breathes  a  fresh  and  invigorating  air, 
doubly  invigorating  to  the  traveller  who  emerges  from  the  deep  Jordan  valley.  This  lies  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  —  625  feet  below  it  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  Sea 
of  Gennesaret,  and  1,231  where  it  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  it  there  is  no  tillable  soil 
except  at  Bethshan  in  the  north  and  about  Jericho  at  the  south  end  of  the  Ghor ;  between 
these  two  places  the  river  is  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  two  ranges  of  chalky  hills  (von  Raumer, 
p.  58).  The  region  about  Jericho  in  particular  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  (von  Raumer,  p. 


1  [The  Philistine  lowlands. 


See  Smith’*  Diet,  of  the  Bible ,  art.  ”  Sephelah.”  —  T*.] 
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58,  Anm.  118  a).  Further  south  all  vegetation  is  dried  up.  There  the  Dead  Sea ,  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  afler  Galenus  and  Jerome,  but  which  appears  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  O',  Deut.  iv.  49 ;  2  K.  xiv.  25), 

or  the  Salt  Sea  (nbftn  D',  Gen.  xiv.  8  ;  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12 ;  Josh.  xv.  2,  5  ;  xviii.  19),  or 
under  both  names  at  once  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16 ;  xiii.  8),  spreads  out  its  desolate  sur¬ 
face,  forty-seven  miles  long  and  more  than  ten  miles  wide,  between  bare,  high,  steep  cliffs 
of  limestone  and  chalk,  inhospitably  silent,  aptly  called  by  the  son  of  the  desert  “  a  curst 
sea’*  (von  Raumer,  p.  61).  From  its  southern  point  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  ran  across 
to  Beer-sheba,  according  to  ch.  xv.  2,  and  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  that  is,  to  the  point  from 
which  we  began  this  survey  of  the  land. 

We  have  before  remarked  incidentally  how  very  different  is  the  temperature  in  the  Jordan 
valley  from  that  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  the  Ghor.  Other  such  contrasts  appear  in 
the  holy  land,  embracing  as  it  does  very  lofty  heights  and  profoundest  depths ;  so  that  on 
its  climate  no  general  judgment  can  be  pronounced,  as  can  usually  be  done  in  the  case  of  so 
small  a  country,  with  more  uniform  quality  of  soil,  and  a  different  situation.  Of  Lebanon, 
whose  magnificent  mountain  scenery  has  been  described  in  the  liveliest  colors  by  Furrer,  in 
his  Wanderungen  durck  Palastina  (p.  356  ff.),  a  work  which  we  shall  often  have  to  quote, 
the  Arabic  poets  say,  “  that  he  bears  the  winter  on  his  head,  the  spring  on  his  shoulders,  in 
his  bosom  the  autumn ;  and  that  summer  slumbers  at  his  feet  ”  (von  Raumer,  p.  89,  after 
Volney,  i.  243).  Consistently  with  this  writes  Burckhardt  as  he  comes,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1812,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mandhur  (Jarmuk,  Hieromax),  where  it  empties  into  the  Jordan  : 
“  Northward  rose  the  snow-covered  Jebel  el-Scheick  (Hermon)  ;  on  the  east  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Jaulan  lay  bedecked  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ;  while  in  the  south  the  drooping 
vegetation  appeared  to  show  the  effects  of  a  tropical  heat”  The  temperature  of  Jerusalem 
(and  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  whole  hill-country  west  of  the  Jordan,  Robinson,  ubi 
sup .  p.  297  f.)  is  for  the  most  part  cool  and  pleasant,  and  never  oppressively  hot  except  while 
a  sirocco  or  south  wind  lasts  (p.  293).  On  the  western  plain,  which  rises  only  a  little  above 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  of  course  warmer,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  harvest  ripens  there 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the  mountain  (p.  298  f.).  Disregarding  the  rough,  high 
mountain  regions  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon,  and  on  the  other  side  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  Ghor  (where  Van  de  Velde  found  it  more  trying  than  in  South  Africa,  von  Raumer,  p. 
89),  the  great  part  of  Palestine  has  a  pleasant,  generally  healthy  climate,  excellently  suited 
to  agriculture  and  grazing ;  for  there  are  but  few  swamps  or  other  causes  to  operate  against 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  (Rob.  p.  308).  Yet  Palestine,  as  in  ancient  times  so  now, 
is  not  without  contagious  diseases,  and  “  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,”  Ps.  xci.  6 
(Rob.  I  c.). 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  wheat,  barley,  vines,  fig  trees,  pomegranates, 
olive  trees,  and  honey  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  (Deut.  viii.  7-9)  before  quoted,  and  it  is 
there  said  also,  that  the  stones  of  the  land  are  iron,  and  brass  is  dug  out  of  its  mountains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  iron  mines  are  still  found  on  Lebanon,  and,  from  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  Rusegger,  who  has  accurately  explored  Palestine  in  respect  to  its  geology,  they  use 
the  brown  iron-stone  and  spathic  iron-stone  for  building  near  Meijibah  (Ruscg.  i.  690,  iii. 
284,  ap.  von  Raumer,  p.  96).  “  Iron  and  brass  shall  be  on  thy  shoes,”  was  promised  to  Asher 
in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiii.  25).  And  according  to  our  book  Asher  must,  with 
great  probability,  have  received  a  place  precisely  on  Lebanon  (ch.  xix.  24-31).  So  that  the 
occurrence  of  iron  and  brass  in  Palestine  is  a  fixed  fact,  although  it  is  a  question  whether  by 
the  stones  of  the  land  which  “are  iron,”  we  are  not  to  understand  rather  (as  von  Raumer 
supposes,  p.  96),  the  widespread  basalt  formation  of  Hauran,  Leja,  and  Jaulan.  The  plants 
mentioned  in  Deut  viii.  7-9,  wheal,  barley ,  vines,  Jig  and  olive  trees ,  as  well  as  pomegranates , 
are  still  met  with,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  travel.  The  olive  trees  grow  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  October,  and  is  pressed 
after  lying  in  hot  water.  Early  figs  were  the  first  fruit  of  the  year  to  ripen ;  a  second 
sort,  the  summer  figs,  came  on  in  August,  and  a  third,  the  winter  figs,  remaiued  till  January 
on  the  tree.  The  vines  bear  very  heavy  clusters,  grow  to  be  even  thirty  feet  high  (Stephan 
Schultz,  in  von  Raumer,  p.  101  [Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  610,  622]),  and  yield  excellent 
wine.  Pomegranates  grow  about  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  elsewhere  in  the  land.  Of  the  other 
tall-growing  plants  of  Palestine,  we  ought  specially  to  indicate  the  oaks  (Is.  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxviL 
6  ;  Zech.  xi.  2)  which  are  found  not  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  alone  (Robinson,  BibL 
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Res .  in  PaL ,  etc.  ii.  443  [Tristram,  ubi  sup .  p.  120,  etc.]) ;  the  palm  trees,  near  Jericho  and 
En-gedi  formerly  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  iii.  13),  at  the  present  day  near  Gaza  (Rob.  ii.  276),  and  in 
Jerusalem  (Tobler,  Denkbltiller ,  p.  109  [at  Jaffa,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere,  Tristram,  pp.  418, 
429,  etc.])  ;  and  finally  the  cedars,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  (von  Raumer,  p.  31  [Tristram,  p.  630 
ff.]).  The  richness  of  the  land  in  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17  ;  xiii.  5  ;  Deut.  viii.  8  ;  Jud.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  25-45)  presupposes  the  multitude  of  flowers ;  hyacinths,  anemones,  jonquils,  on 
Carmel ;  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  tulips,  white  and  red  roses,  white  and  yellow  lilies,  narcis¬ 
suses  and  stockgillies  (von  Raumer,  p.  98). 

The  mention  of  honey  leads  naturally  to  some  remarks  on  the  animals  of  Palestine. 
While  the  bees  are  a  blessing  to  the  country  [comp.  Tristram,  p.  87  f.]  the  locusts  bring  upon 
it  the  horrors  of  desolation,  such  as  Joel  has  pictured  with  a  master’s  hand  (ch.  i.  3  ff.).  To 
the  locust  which  rises  out  of  the  abyss  (Rev.  ix.  8,  5,  10)  was  power  given,  as  the  scorpions 
have  power  on  earth.  These  latter  are  found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  Jordan  valley 
below  Jericho  (von  Raumer,  p.  103),  and  the  mountain  of  Akrabbim  is  named  from  them 
(ch.  xv.  5,  from  “  a  scorpion  *').  Serpents  which,  like  them,  are  created  for  ven¬ 

geance  on  the  wicked  (Sirach,  xxxix.  36),  are  in  modern  Palestine  but  few  (von  Raumer,  p. 
106).  Their  place,  however,  is  well  supplied  by  numerous  birds ,  especially  singing  birds,  not 
merely  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  but  also  along  the  Jordan,  where  Robinson  ( Lat .  Bill.  Res. 
p.  316)  heard  the  nightingale  warble  [comp.  Tristram,  pp.  513,  523,  585].  Even  the  Dead 
Sea  is  not  uncheered  by  these  songsters.  u  We  ourselves,”  writes  Robinson  ( Phys .  Geog. 
p.  219),  M  and  many  other  travellers ,  saw  birds  flying  in  all  directions  over  the  sea.  That 
no  water-fowl  are  here  to  be  met  with  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sea  shows  no  trace 
of  fish  or  plant  on  which  those  birds  subsist.  But  the  region  is  full  of  birds ;  and  at  Ain 
Jidy  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  their  morning  song  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude 
and  grandeur  of  these  desolations.  The  trees,  and  rocks,  and  air  around  were  full  of  the 
carol  of  the  lark,  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and  the  warbling 
of  many  other  feathered  songsters ;  while  birds  of  prey  were  soaring  and  screaming  in  front 
of  the  cliffs  and  over  the  waters  of  the  sea.” 

Of  predaceous  quadrupeds ,  the  lions  (Judg.  xiv.  5,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34-36  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  K.  xiii  24,  26;  Jer.  xlix.  19)  which,  in  the  days  of  Samson  and  David  showed 
themselves  in  cultivated  districts  of  Judma,  and  when  Jeremiah  lived  still  haunted  the  Ghor, 
have  now  disappeared  from  Palestine.  BearSj  on  the  contrary,  are  yet  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  North  (von  Raumer,  p.  106),  but  especially  are  foxes  and  jackals  numerous  in  all 
the  land,  and  not  less  so  the  hares  (p.  107).  Of  domestic  animals ,  the  country  had  dogs, 
camels,  asses,  horses  (mentioned  in  our  book  ch.  xi.  4  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites), 
mules,  oxen,  buffaloes,  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  in  which  the  patriarchs,  Jacob 
in  particular,  were  already  rich  (Gen.  xxx.  48). 


§  7.  The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 


When  the  Israelites  forced  their  way  into  this  highly  favored  land  where  once  their  fathers 
had  dwelt  as  nomads,  they  found,  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  add  Og  (ch.  xiL 
1  ff.)  and,  in  Canaan  proper,  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  besides,  as  would  appear,  one  free 
state,  Gibeon  with  its  dependent  towns  Chephira,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim  (Lx.  3,  1 7).  The 
land  was  already  cultivated,  and  owed  this  cultivation  to  its  inhabitants.  These  lived  in 
cities,  tilled  the  ground,  and  had  planted  olive-yards  (ch.  xxiv.  13),  were  acquainted  with 
writing,  as  the  previous  name  of  Debir,  Kirjath-sepher  (ch.  xv.  15),  proves,  owned  horses  and 
chariots  (ch.  xi  4  ;  xvii  18)  ;  but  in  a  moral  and  religious  respect  were  very  degraded  (Gen. 
xv.  16  ;  xix.  5;  Deut.  xii.  29-31 ;  xviii.  9-12;  Ex.  xxiii.  31-83;  xxxiv.  11-14;  Josh,  xxiii. 
12, 13  ;  xxiv.  15).  Of  them  are  separately  named  in  our  book,  — 

1.  Canaanite  tribes  (ch.  iii.  10;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  3,  where  their  places  of  habitation  are  given, 
xii  8  ;  xxiv.  11)  : 1 

A.  The  Hittiles ,  ’'IJinn  (Xcttouh),  living  on  the  mountain  of  Judah  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  Josh, 
xi.  3,  and  in  general  ’ina)  near  Hebron  where  Moses  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  a  cave 
for  a  burial-place  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-20 ;  xxv.  9,  10  ff.).  The  race  appears  to  have  been  very 
powerful,  since  ch.  i  4  the  whole  land  promised  to  the  Israelites  is  called  the  land  of  the 


1  [On  the  different  race*  of  the  Canaanitee  compare  the  brief  bnt  comprehensive  sketch  by  Stanley,  Hist .  of  Jewish 
O.  led.  ix.,  and  the  articles  under  the  respective  titles  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible.  —  Ta.] 
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Hittites.  According  to  Ewald  ( GescJu  des  VoUces  Isr .,  i.  p.  279  ff.)  the  Hittites  were  dwellers 
in  the  valleys ,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  with  ch.  xi.  3,  where  they,  together  with  the 
Amorites,  Perizzites,  and  Jebusites,  are  reckoned  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain. 
[This  name  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  always  in  the  singular,  “  the  Hittite,”  with  five  excep¬ 
tions.] 

J  i  . 

B.  The  Amorites,  ('A fiofifKuoi,  according  to  Ewald,  “mountaineers”1).  Sometimes 

a  name  for  all  the  peoples  of  Canaan  (ch.  xxiv.  18 ;  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Judg.  vi.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  2, 
and  often),  according  to  ch.  xi.  8,  dwelling  on  the  mountain  also,  either  on  the  mountain  of 
Judah,  in  particular  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  18),  or  on  the  mountain  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  thence 
called  mountain  of  the  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20,  comp.  w.  Num.  xiii.  30),  and  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  southerly  continuation  of  the  mount  of  Judah  ;  or,  northwardly,  on  the  mount  of 
Ephraim,  about  Shechem  (Gen.  xlviii.  22,  comp.  w.  John  iv.  5)  :  also  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  where  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  in  Gilead  and  Bashan  are  designated  as  Am- 
oritish  kingdoms  (ch.  ix.  10,  comp.  w.  xii.  2,  4  ;  Num.  xxxii.  83,  39  ;  Deut.  iv.  47-49).  [He¬ 
brew  always  singular.] 

C.  The  Canaanites ,  *05331?  (Xayardtot,  according  to  Ewald  [and  Gesen.]  “  lowlanders  ”), 
a  designation  in  a  wide  sense  for  all  the  people  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  xii.  6  ;  xxiv.  3 ; 
Ex.  xiii.  11,  and  often),  more  strictly  for  a  race  along  the  sea  and  along  the  Jordan  (ch.  v.  1 ; 
xi.  8  ;  Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Deut.  xi.  80).  That  they  dwelt  in  Gezer,  is  expressly  mentioned  ch. 
xvi.  10,  comp,  the  Comm,  in  loc.  In  ch.  xiii.  4  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Sidonian9  (ch.  xiii.  5),  that  is,  the  Phoenicians.  [Almost  always  plural.] 

D.  The  Girgashites ,  (mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  10;  xxiv.  11;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Nch.  ix. 

8,  while  they  are  wanting  in  the  lists,  ch.  ix.  1  ;  xi.  8  ;  xii.  8  ;  Ex.  iii.  8  ;  xxiii.  23  ;  xxxiii. 
2  ;  xxxiv.  11),  according  to  Gesenius  “  those  dwelling  on  clayey  or  loamy  soil  ”  (BT2~>2).  They 
hpd  probably  (ch.  xxiv.  11),  as  von  Raumer  suspects,  settled  as  colonists  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan.  In  Matt.  viii.  28  the  Cod.  Sinait.  reads  not  r*py«rrivoor,  which  is  probably  no 
more  than  a  conjecture  of  Origin  (von  Raumer,  Gesen.),  but  ra(apyjv&v.  [Plural  with  two 
exceptions.] 

E.  The  Hivite.%  ^nn  (Efauoi,  according  to  Ewald,  u  townsmen,  midlanders  ”  [Gesen. : 
pagani,  villagers]  ;  in  the  cities  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  and  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  7 ;  xi.  19), 
but  also  on  mount  Hermon  in  the  land  Mizpeh,  ch.  xi.  8,  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3).  [In  the  Hebrew 
always  singular.] 

F.  The  Perizzites ,  ( +*p*(diot ;  according  to  Gesenius  connected  with  “  open 

country,”  whence  Est.  ix.  16 ;  Deut.  iii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  and  then  also  ”= 
M  countryman,  rustic,”  with  which  also  paganus  may  be  compared),  according  to  ch.  xi.  3  ; 
Judg.  i.  4,  5,  likewise  living  on  the  mountains,  probably  with  Canaanites,  betweeh  Beth-el  and 
Ai  in  Abraham’s  time  (Gen.  xiii.  8,  7).  It  may  be  questioned,  with  von  Raumer  (p.  362), 
whether  also  near  Shechem  ?  which  is,  I  think,  from  the  connection  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  30  not 
improbable.  [Always  singular  in  the  Hebrew.] 

G.  The  Jebnsites,  (from  M  D-*D\  a  place  trodden  down,  threshing-floor,  r.  ” 

Gesenius),  at  Jerusalem  .(Jebus),  and  in  the  region  around  Jerusalem  (ch.  xv.  8,  63 ;  xviii. 
28;  Judg.  xix.  11),  according  to  ch.  xi.  3  on  the  mountain  also  (cf.  besides  Num.  xiii.  20), 
like  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Perizzites ;  invariably,  except  ch.  xi.  3,  named  in  the  lists  (ch. 
ix.  1  ;  xii.  8 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  Gen.  xv.  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8 ;  xxiii.  23;  xxxiii.  2 ;  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  vii. 
1).  [Always  singular.] 

“  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Canaanites,”  says  Winer  ( Bibl .  Realw&rterbuch ,  s.  v.  “  Cana- 
aniter”),  M  they  are  reckoned  in  Gen.  x.  15,  comp.  vers.  6,  18 ;  ix.  22  — as  descendants  of  a 
certain  Canaan  who  was  a  son  of  Ham,  and  so  grandson  of  Noah,  —  among  the  Hamites .  But 
this  ethnographical  conception,  winch  rests,  perhaps  (Tuch,  p.  245),  on  the  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  the  original  abodes  of  the  Canaanites,  is  contradicted  by  the  language  of  this  race,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  (Is.  xix.  18,  see  Gesenius,  Hist,  of  the  Heb.  Lang .  16  f.).  The 
prevailing  view  of  antiquity  regarded  them  (the  Phoenicians,  Sidonians)  as  immigrants  in 
western  Asia,  comp,  also  Justin,  xviii.  3,  2 ;  and  according  to  Herod.  L  1 ;  vii.  89,  they  must 
have  dwelt  originally  on  the  Red  Sea  (that  is,  on  the  ocean  south  of  Asia),  especially,  per- 


1  [This  Interpretation  Is  said  by  Qrore,  Smith's  Diet,  of  tkt  BibU,  art  “  Amorito,”  "  to  be  doe  to  Slmonis,  though  eon 
monly  ascribed  to  Ewald.”  —  Ta.] 
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hap*,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (comp.  Strabo,  L  42 ;  xvi.  784),  where  at  a  later  period,  two  islands, 

Tyrus  and  Arados,  were  pointed  out  as  the  home  of  the  Phoenicians  (Strabo,  xvi.  766) . 

That,  finally,  the  immigrant  Canaanites  first  occupied  the  northern  (Phoen.)  coast,  and  then, 
crowding  back  the  primitive  inhabitants,  spread  themselves  south  and  east  throughout  Pales¬ 
tine,  is  probable  under  all  the  circumstances.”  Knobel  has,  as  Lange  remarks  (Comm,  on 
GetUy  p.  347),  “  solved  the  problem  by  the  supposition  that  the  Canaanites  who  migrated  to 
that  country  might  have  received  the  Shemitic  language  from  Shemites  who  had  previously 
settled  there.  Add  to  this  that  the  affinity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  with  the 
Hamitic  nations  of  the  south  seems  to  be  established  (Kurtz,  p.  90,  Kaulen,  p.  235).”  J. 
George  Muller,  on  the  contrary,  had  still  earlier  maintained  ( Schweitzerisches  Museum,  1837, 
p.  275  fF.  esp.  282),  and  again  repeats  (Herzog's  Realencyk n  vii.  241),  in  agreement  with  Gro- 
tius.  Cleric  us,  and  Gesenius,  that  the  Hebrews  had,  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  age,  received 
their  language  from  the  Canaanites  who  migrated  from  the  Egyptian  sea. 

On  a  more  careful  consideration  of  these  several  views,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
Whether  the  ethnological  table  in  Gen.  x.  shall  maintain  its  historical  character  or  not. 
This  is  denied  to  it  by  the  majority  of  recent  critics.  An  error  in  the  Table  is  assumed 
and  then  ascribed  to  national  hatred,  which  is  supposed  to  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  a 
common  derivation  ( Realencyk .,  ubi  sup.  240).  Knobel,  Bertheau,  and  J.  G.  Muller,  on  the 
contrary,  defend  the  table,  and  assume  that  the  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  were  of  different 
families,  the  former  belonging  to  that  of  Shem,  the  latter  to  that  of  Ham.  On  this  supposi¬ 
tion  arises  the  second  question  :  How  we  are  to  explain  the  undeniable  agreement  in  lan-* 
guage,  as  it  appears  e.  g .  in  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (cf. 
Schlottmann’s  careful  explanation  of  it  in  the  treatise,  Die  Inschrifl  Eschmunazar 's  Kb  nigs  her 
Sidonier,  geschichdich  und  sprachlich  erkldrt ,  Halle,  1868).  Knobel  supposes  that  the  Canaan¬ 
ites  had,  upon  their  settlement  in  the  country,  received  the  language  of  the  Shemites,  whom 
he  conceives  to  have  been  resident  there  already.  Among  them  he  reckons  the  Rephaites 
[Rephaim],  Emites  [Emims],  Susites  [Zuzim],  Samsumites  [Zamzummim],  Enakites  [Anakimj, 
Avites,  Hivites ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  Terahites  then  followed  at  a  later  period.  Muller, 
as  we  have  seen,  gives  the  opposite  explanation.  He  maintains  that  “  the  Hebrews,  who  as 
a  rule,  throughout  their  history,  have  with  great  facility  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  dwelt  ”  (better,  perhaps,  “  appropriate,”  for  whether 
it  was  always  so  we  know  not,  can  only  conjecture),  “  without  in  the  least  sacrificing  their 
nationality,  had  substituted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  for  their  own,  as  they  also  bor¬ 
rowed  of  them  other  elements  of  civilization,  especially  alphabetic  writing,  republican  institu¬ 
tions  (Suffetes),  architecture,  etc.”  (p.  242). 

This  is  the  present  state  of  the  discussion.  One  class  of  investigators  give  up  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  table,  and  arrive  at  a  not  unsatisfactory  result ;  the  others  have  striven  to  support 
the  historical  authority  of  the  table,  but  are  then  compelled  to  propose  hypotheses  of  which 
that  of  Knobel,  supposing  the  Rephaim,  etc.,  to  have  been  Shemites,  is  against  all  previous 
views  (see  below),  while  that  of  Miiller  raises  against  it  the  consideration,  Whether  indeed  a 
people  so  originally  endowed  as  the  Hebrews  could  so  easily  have  given  up  their  “  primi¬ 
tively  Indogermanic,”  more  specifically  their  “  Aryan  or  Iranian  language  (!),”  and  adopted 
that  of  the  Canaanites  ?  Under  these  circumstances  we  hold  that  the  whole  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Canaanites  is  as  yet  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answered. 

2.  The  Philistines  (QVntZJb?,  more  rarely  C'JJWb?,  LXX.  in  Pent,  and  Josh. :  ^vA«rnc(u, 
elsewhere  commonly:  oi  lL\\6<pu\Xoi,  UaXxutrriyoi  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  18.  According  to  Gesenius: 
“wanderers,  strangers,”  which  is  tile  meaning  of  AAA<tyvAAoi,  from  the  JEthiop.ya/asa,  “  travel, 
wander,”  Heb.  mentioned  in  our  book,  ch.  xiii.  2,  3.1  Their  cities,  according  to  ch. 

xv.  45-47,  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  Ekron  later  to  Dan,  ch.  xix.  43.  They 
were,  as  appears  from  Gen.  x.  13,  14,  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  hence, 
like  the  Canaanites,  were  Hamites.  From  [Deut.  ii.  23 ;]  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7,  we 
learn  that  they  came  from  the  island  Caphtor,  probably  Crete.  With  that  agrees,  as 
von  Raumer  observes,  Deut.  ii.  23,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Caphtorim  who  came  out  of 
Caphtor  destroyed  the  A  vim,  who  dwelt  in  villages  unto  Gaza  (later  the  city  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines),  and  then  dwelt  there,  in  their  stead.  From  this,  through  confusion  of  names,  may 
have  arisen  the  story  handed  down  by  Tacitus :  “  Judaos  Creta  profugos  novissima  Libyce 
insedisse  ”  ( HisL  v.  2).  Hitzig,  particularly,  in  his  Urgeschichte  der  Philister  (p.  17  fF.),  has 

1  [The  almost  wtin  absence  of  the  article  with  thic  name  throughout  the  historical  books  Is  nottoeable.  —  Taj 
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proved  that  the  designation  of  David's  body-guard  VlbSHT  VTH?n  (2  Sam.  xv.  18;  xx.  7; 
1  Kgs.  i.  38,  44 ;  2  Sam.  viiL  18 ;  xx.  23)  lends  support  to  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  That  the  name  of  Crete  is  preserved  in  VTTjn  i*  clear  at  a  glance,  and  in  reference 
to  VpbQ,  Hitzig  (p.  21)  has  shown  the  possibility  of  its  arising  from  VW1??.  Whether  the 
former  of  these  words  is  applicable  to  the  southern,  the  latter  to  the  northern  portion,  or 
whether  is  the  more  general,  Ylb?  a  more  particular  term,  the  Philistines  being  Cre¬ 

tans,  is  questionable.  Vaihinger  (Herzog's  Realencyk.  xL  557)  decides  for  the  former  view, 
and  would  make  the  immigration  of  the  Cretes  or  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Am.  jx.  7)  to 
have  taken  place  not  till  after  Joshua's  time,  and  at  first  into  the  district  south  of  Gaza, 
which  thus  included  the  DJ3  (Josh.  xv.  21-32),  but  not  the  nbgtp  embracing  the  five  Phil¬ 
istine  cities  (Josh.  xiii.  8  ;  comp.  w.  xv.  45-47).  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  Philistines  inhabited  the  “  southern  6ea-plain,"  as  von  Raumer  descrip¬ 
tively  calls  it  (p.  365),  and  that  this  plain  was  preeminently  Palestine  (see  above,  §  6). 
Even  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  they  dwelt  about  Beer-sheba  and  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  34  ; 
xxvi.  1).  Already  at  an  early  day  they  appear  as  a  people  practiced  in  war,  whose  country 
Moses  on  that  account  avoids  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  Joshua  seems,  if  we  consider  ch.  xiii.  3, 
not  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  them,  and  the  division  of  the  Philistine  territory  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (ch.  xv.  45-47  ;  xix.  43)  was  and  remained,  as  Winer  expresses  it,  “  a 
.project”  But  under  the  Judges  begins  the  strife  with  them,  thenceforth  prolonged  through 
centuries  (Judg.  iii.  81 ;  x.  7  ;  xiii.  1,  5),  most  victoriously  maintained  by  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
17-25 ;  viii.  1),  after  he  had  already  under  Saul  distinguished  himself  as  a  youthful  hero,  by 
the  overthrow  of  Goliath  especially  (l  Sam.  17),  but  still  leaving  it  necessary  for  Hezekiah 
at  a  much  later  period  to  “smite  the  Philistines''1  (2  K.  xviiL  8).  It  is  historically 
remarkable  that  precisely  this ,  the  people  most  hostile  to  the  Israelites ,  should  have  given  to  the 
country  of  the  latter  the  name  by  which  it  must  probably  be  forever  most  familiarly  known  to  us 
of  the  West,  —  Palestine . 


3.  Other  Peoples . 

Among  these  belong,  above  all,  the  giant  peoples  whom  repeated  mention  is 

made  in  our  book  as  well  as  elsewhere,  e .  g.  ch.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12;  xv.  8;  xviii.  16. 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which,  in  ch.  xi.  21,  22;  xiv.  15;  xv.  13; 

*59,  are  specified.  Although  they  are  noted,  Judg.  i.  10,  as  Canaanites,  this 

statement  does  not  agree  with  the  other  places  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  Von  Raumer 
therefore  regards  them  as  aborigines.  He  says  :  “  Before  the  time  of  the  Canaanitish  races, 
and  among  them,  dwelt  giants  (O^Sg’"})  in  Palestine  ”  (p.  864).  To  these  aborigines  be¬ 
longed  also,  probably,  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  36  ;  20  ff. ;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22),  — cave-dwellers, 
troglodytes  (comp.  Job  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  5  ff. ;  xxx.  1  ff.),  but  not  mentioned  in  our  book ;  and 
besides  these  the  Avites  (0*W)  subdued  by  the  Philistines  ch.  xiii.  3 ;  Deut  ii.  23  ;  also  the 
Geshurites  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  not  far  from  Maacha  (ch.  xii.  5  ;  xiii.  13),  and  the  Geshurites 
(D'-Wa  perhaps  connected  with  a  bridge)  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  Philistia 

(ch.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  and  finally  the  Giblites  (ch.  xiii.  5,  ^b^an  from  bg$,  Arab, 
jebel  =  mountain)  in  the  region  of  Lebanon. 


§  8.  Division. 
Part  First. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN;  OR,  “THE  EXPLOIT8  OF  THE  WAR M 

(F.  Burmann).  Chaps.  i.-xii. 

Section  First .  The  preparation.  Chaps.  i.-v. 

1.  The  summons  to  the  war,  ch.  i. 

a.  The  command  of  God  to  Joshua,  L  1-9. 


1  [See  farther  on  the  Philistines  particularly  the  very  valuable  artlele  s.  A  c.  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Bible.  On  the  whole 
cntyect  of  the  aborigines  of  Palestine,  the  account  given  by  Ritter  in  vol.  U-  of  W.  L.  Gage's  abridgment  of  his  great  wozk 
may  also  be  strongly  recommended.  — Ta.] 
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b.  The  command  of  Joshua  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  to  the  Reubenites,  Gad- 
ites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  i.  10-18. 

2.  Hie  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  ch.  ii. 

a.  Sending  of  the  spies  and  their  reception  by  Rahab,  ii.  1-7. 

b.  Preservation  of  the  spies  by  Rahab  on  their  promise  to  her  that  they  would  spare 
.  her  and  her  father’s  house  in  the  capture  of  the  land,  ii.  8-21. 

c.  Return  of  the  spies  to  Joshua,  ii.  22-24. 

3.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Jordan,  chaps,  iii.,  iv. 

cl  Regulations  of  Joshua  in  regard  to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan,  iii.  1-13. 

b.  The  passage  itself  of  the  people  through  the  Jordan,  iii.  14  -  iv.  18. 

c.  The  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Gilgal,  iv.  19-24. 

4.  The  consecration  to  the  holy  war,  ch.  v. 

a.  The  effect  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  ▼.  1. 

b.  The  circumcision  of  the  people,  v.  2-9. 

c .  The  Passover.  Bread  of  the  land,  v.  10-12. 

d.  The  war-prince  of  God,  v.  13-15. 

Section  Second .  The  contests  of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites.  Chaps,  vi.-xi. 

A.  Contest  against  particular  cities.  Chaps,  vi-viii. 

1.  The  capture  of  Jericho,  ch.  vi. 

a.  Preparation  for  it,  vi.  1-14. 

5.  Capture  and  destruction  of  Jericho,  vi.  15-27. 

2.  Achan’s  theft,  ch.  vii. 

a.  The  crime,  vii.  1. 

b.  The  evil  consequences  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ai,  vii.  2-5. 

c.  Joshua’s  humble  prayer  and  God’s  answer  thereto,  vii.  6-15. 

d.  Detection  and  punishment  of  the  culprit  Achan,  vii.  16-26. 

3.  Conquest  and  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ai,  ch.  viii.  1-29. 

a.  Joshua’s  stratagem  against  Ai,  viii.  1-13. 

b.  Apparent  flight  of  the  Israelites.  Their  victory,  capture  of  the  city,  and  its 

destruction,  viii.  14-29. 

4.  The  altar  of  the  blessing  and  curse  on  Ebal,  ch.  viii.  30-35. 

B.  Contest  against  the  allied  kings  of  the  Canaanites.  Chaps,  fx.-xi. 

1.  The  first  league  of  Canaanitish  kings  against  Israel,  ix.  1,  2. 

2.  The  fraud  of  the  Gibeonites,  ix.  3-27. 

cl  Coming  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  and  league  with  them,  ix.  8-15. 

6.  Discovery  and  punishment  of  their  fraud,  ix.  16-27. 

3.  The  great  victory  at  Gibeon  over  the  five  allied  Canaanite  kings,  x.  1-27. 

a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  five  allied  kings,  x.  1-5. 

b .  Battle  at  Gibeon,  x.  6-15. 

c.  Flight  and  destruction  of  the  five  kings,  x.  16-27. 

4.  Conquest  of  South  Cauaarf,  x.  28-43. 

5.  Vanquishment  of  the  northern  Canaanites.  Capture  of  their  land.  General  review 

of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  ch.  xi. 
cl  The  second  league  of  Canaanitish  kings,  xi.  1-6. 

b.  The  great  victory  at  the  water  of  Merom,  xi.  7-9. 

c.  Subjugation  of  the  rest  of  northern  Palestine,  xi.  10-15. 

d .  General  review  of  the  conquest  of  West  Palestine,  xi.  16-23. 

Section  Third .  Catalogue  of  all  the  kings  conquered  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  in  East  and  West  Palestine. 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  East  Palestine,  xii.  1-6. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  West  Palestine,  xii.  7-24. 

Part  Second. 

THE  DIVISION  OP  THE  LAND  OP  CANAAN ;  OR,  “  DEEDS  OP  THE  PEACE  " 

(F.  Burmann).  Chaps,  xiii.-xxiv. 

Section  First.  God’s  command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  land  in  West  Palestine.  Retro- 
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spective  glance  at  the  territory  already  assigned  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Beginning  of  the  division.  Caleb’s  portion.  Chaps,  xiii.,  xiv. 

1.  God’s  command  to  Joshna  to  distribute  the  land,  xiii.  1-7. 

2.  The  territory  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  already  granted  to 

them  by  Moses,  xiii.  8-33. 

a .  Its  boundaries.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  xiii.  8-14. 

b.  The  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  xiii.  15-23. 

c .  The  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  xiii.  24-28. 

d.  The  possession  of  the  half  Jtribe  of  Manasseh.  More  concerning  the  tribe  of 

Levi,  xiii.  29-32. 

3.  Beginning  of  the  distribution,  xiv.  1-5. 

4.  The  possession  of  Caleb,  xiv.  6-15. 


Section  Second .  Division  of  West  Palestine  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  remaining. 
Appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  cities  of  the  Levites.  Chaps,  xv.-xxi. 

1.  Territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ch.  xv. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xv.  1-12. 

b.  Caleb’s  possession.  His  daughter  Achsa.  Conclusion  to  vers.  1-12,  xv.  13-20. 

c.  Catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  xv.  21-63. 

a*  Cities  in  the  south,  xv.  21-32. 

0.  Cities  in  the  lowland,  xv.  33-47. 
y.  Cities  on  the  mountain,  xv.  48-60. 

6.  Cities  in  the  wilderness,  xv.  61-63. 

2.  Territory  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  chaps.  xvi.,  xvii. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xvi.  1-4. 

b.  Portion. of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  xvi.  5-10. 

c.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  xvii.  1-13. 

d.  Complaint  of  the  children  of  Joseph  on  account  of  an  insufficient  possession, 

xvii.  14-18. 

3.  Territories  of  the  seven  remaining  tribes  :  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Asher, 

Naphtali,  Dan,  and  the  possession  of  Joshua,  chaps,  xviii.,  xix. 

a.  Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  Description  of  the  land  yet  to  be  di¬ 
vided. 

5.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  xviii.  11-28. 
a.  Its  boundaries,  xviii.  11-20. 

0.  Cities  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  xviii.  21-28. 

c .  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  xix.  1-9. 

d.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  xix.  10-16. 

e .  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Is§achar,  xix.  17-23. 
f  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  xix.  24-31. 

g.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  xix.  32-39. 

h .  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  xix.  40-48.  % 

».  Joshua’s  possession,  xix.  49,  50. 

j.  Conclusion,  xix.  51. 

4.  Appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  ch.  xx. 

a.  God’s  command  to  Joshua,  xx.  1-6. 

b.  Fulfillment  of  this  command,  xx.  7-9. 

5.  Appointment  of  the  cities  for  the  priests  and  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 

a.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  cities  should  be  given  them,  xxi.  1-3. 

b.  General  account  of  the  Levite  cities,  xxi.  4-8. 

c.  Cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  xxi.  9-19. 

d.  Cities  of  the  other  Kohathites,  xxi.  20-26. 

e .  Cities  of  the  Gershonites,  xxi.  27-33. 

/.  Cities  of  the  Merarites,  xxi.  34-42. 
g.  Conclusion,  xxi.  43-45. 


Section  Third .  Release  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  belonging  across  the  Jordan.  Joshua’s 
farewell  discourse.  His  own  and  Eleazar’s  death.  Chaps.  xxii.-xxiv. 

1.  Release  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  ch.  xxii. 
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a.  Joshua’s  parting  discourse,  xxii.  1-8. 

b.  Return  of  these  tribes  to  their  home.  Erection  of  an  altar  on  the  Jordan, 

xxii.  9,  10. 

c.  Embassy  of  Israel  to  these  tribes  oh  account  of  the  altar,  xix.  1 1-20. 

d.  Apology  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  for  building  the  altar,  xxii.  21-31. 

e.  Return  of  the  embassy.  Naming  of  the  altar,  xxii.  32-34. 

2.  Joshua’s  parting  with  the  people.  His  death  and  that  of  Eleazar.  The  bones  of 
Joseph,  chaps,  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

a.  The  first  parting  address,  ch.  xxiii. 

a.  Promise  that  Jehovah  will  still  further  contend  for  his  people  and  help  them 
to  the  complete  possession  of  the  land,  xxiii.  1-11. 

0.  Warning  against  apostasy  from  God,  xxiii.  12-16. 

b .  The  second  parting  address.  Renewal  of  the  covenant  Conclusion,  ch.  xxiv. 

a*  The  second  parting  address,  xxiv.  1-15. 

fi.  Renewal  of  the  covenant,  xxiv.  16-28. 

y.  Death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.  Joseph’s  bones,  xxiv.  29-33. 

§  9.  Literature. 

L  Isagogical.  —  Besides  the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  of  De  Wette  [translated  into  English 
by  Theo.  Parker],  Bleek  [translated  by  Venables,  2  vols  London,  1869],  Havernick  [trans¬ 
lated,  Edinb.  1852],  [Horne  (Davidson)],  and  Keil  [translated  by  C.  Douglass,  2  vols.  Glasgow, 
1870],  the  following  treatises  are  worthy  of  special  mention:  C.  H.  Van  llerwcrden,  Dispu- 
tatio  de  Lxbro  Josuce  sive  de  Diuersis,  ex  quibws  constat ,  Josuce  Liber  Monumentis  deque  AEtate, 
qua  eorum  vixerunt  Auctores .  Groning.  1826.  G.  A.  Hauflf,  Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  das 
Buck  Josua  in  Klaibcr’s  Studien  der  wilrtemb .  Geistlichkeit,  iL  1,  105-126  ;  and  by  the  same 
author:  Offenbarungsglaube  und  Kritih  der  biblischen  GesckicktsbUcher  am  Beispiele  des 
Buches  Josua  in  ihrer  nothwendigen  Einheit  dargethan ,  Stuttgart,  1843.  Konig,  Alttest. 
Studien,  Heft.  1.  Authentic  des  Buches  Josua,  Meurs,  1836.  See  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken , 
xl  260  ff.  Baumgarten,  on  Josua ,  also  on  das  Buck  Josua  in  Herzog’s  Theol.  Realencyklo- 
padie,  vii.  38-43.  Winer,  in  his  Bibl.  Realwtirterbuch ,  art.  Josua.  Knobel,  Kritih  des  Pen¬ 
tateuch  und  Josua  in  the  Exeget.  Handbuch ,  1861,  part  xiiL  pp.  489-606.  Nbldeke,  Hie 
alttestamentliche  Literatur,  Leipz.  1868,  pp.  13-42.  Noldeke,  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des 
Alien  Testamentes ,  Kiel,  1869,  pp.  1-144.  Fiirst,  Geschichte  der  biblisch.  Literatur ,  Leipz. 
1867,  vol.  i.  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  des  Alien  Testamentes ,  Leipzig,  1868.  Schlottmann,  Die 
Inschrift  Eschmunazars,  Kdnigs  der  Sidonier ,  Halle,  1868,  pp.  9-34. 

H.  Commentari"S. 

“  Ephraem  Syri,  Explanatio  in  Libr.  Josuce  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opera  Syriace.  Theodoreti, 
Qufutiones  in  Josuam,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opera,  ed.  Schulze.  Aurel.  Augustini,  Quccstiones  in 
Libr.  Josuce ,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Opera,  Antwerp,  1 700,  fol.  R.  Sal.  Jarchi  (Raselii),  Comment. 
Heb.  in  Libr .  Josuce,  etc.,  Lot.  vers,  a  Jo.  Fr.  Breithaupto,  Goth.  1714,  4to. 

“Jo.  Calvini,  Commentarii  in  Libros  Mosis  necnon  in  Lihrum  Josuce,  Amstelodami,  1667, 
fol.  Nic.  Serarius,  Comment,  in  Libr.  Josuce ,  etc.,  Mog.  1609,  vol.  i.  fol.  Andreas  Masius, 
Josuce  Imperatoris  Historia  iUustrata,  Antwerp,  1574,  fol.  Dav.  Chytrmi  in  Historiam  Josuce , 
etc.,  Explicationes  Utilissimce,  Lips.  1592,  fol.  J.  A.  Osiander,  Commentarius  in  Josuam , 
Tiib.  1681,  fob  J.  Christ.  Ysing,  Exercitationes  Hixtoricce  in  Pentateuchum  et  Librum  Josuce , 
Regiom,  1683,  4to.  Seb.  Schmidt,  Annotationes  in  Libr.  Josuce,  appended  to  his  Comment, 
in  Jesaiam,  ed.  2,  Francof.  1692,  4to.  Critici  Sacri,  containing  Annotata  in  Libr.  Josuce  by 
Seb.  Munster,  Fr.  Vatablus,  lsid.  Clarius,  A.  Masius,  Jo.  Drusius,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  vol.  i. 
ed.  2,  Francof.  1696,  fol.  Synopis  Criticorum,  etc.,  adorn,  a  Matth.  Polo,  Francof.  1694, 
vol.  i.  4to.  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Comment .  in  Josuam ,  etc.,  Antwerp,  1718,  fol.  Jo.  Clerici,  Vete- 
ris  Tr$t.  Libri  Historic!,  etc.,  ed.  nov.  Tiib.  1 783,  fol. 

“  Aug.  Calmet,  Commentaire  Literal  sur  le  Vet.  Test.,  Josue,  le  Juges,  etc.,  Paris,  1711, 4to. 
J.  D.Michaelis,  Anmerkungen  ftir  Ungelehrte ,  with  his  Germ,  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  part  v.  i. 
Gotting.  1774,  4to.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulz ii,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  ii.,  Norimb.  1784, 
8vo.  Exegetisches  Handbuch  des  Alten  Test.,  part  L  with  appendices  in  three  parts.,  Leipz., 
1797,  8vo.  Thadd.  Ant.  Dereser,  Anmerkungen  zu  der  htiligen  Schrijt  des  Alten 
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edited  by  him  and  Dom.  ▼.  Brent&no)  part  ii.  vol.  L,  Frankf.  1801,  8vo.  F.  J.  Y.  D.  Maurer, 
Commentar  ilber  das  Buck  Josua,  Stuttg.  1831,  8vo.  Era.  Fr.  Car.  Rosenmiiller,  'Scholia  in 
Vet .  Test.,  part  xi.  vol.  i.  Josuam  continens,  Lips.  1833,  8vo.” 

To  this  list  of  Commentaries  given  by  Keil,  and  very  carefully  prepared,  we  may  add 
still :  Walch,  Bibl.  Theol .  iv.  466  sqq.,  980.  Das  Buck  Josua  nach  dem  Manor etischem  Texte 
neu  Ubersetzt  (by  Edward  Kley),  edited  by  Frankel,  Leipz.  1817.  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Com- 
mentarius  grammaticus  crilicus  in  V .  T.  in  Usum  maxime  Gynasiorum  et  Academiarum  adomatus , 
vol.  i.  97-126,  Lips.  1835,  8vo.  K.  F.  Keil.  Kommentar  iiber  das  Buck  Josua,  Erlangen, 
1847,  8 vo.  [translated  into  English,  Edinb.  1857  *].  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Harulbuch 
zum  Alien  Test.,  part  xiii. ;  Numeris,  Deuteronomium  und  Josua ,  erklart  von  Dr.  A.  Knobel, 
Nehst  einer  Kritik  des  Pentateuch  und  Josua,  Leipz.  1861,  8vo.  Biblischer  Kommentar  iiber 
das  Alte  Test.,  edited  by  K.  F.  Keil  and  F.  Delitzsch,  Zweiter  Theil.  Die  prophetischen 
Geschichtsbiicher,  Erster  Band:  Josua,  Richter  und  Ruth,  von.  K.  F.  Keil,  Leipz.  1863.* 
(An  abridged  edition  of  his  former  work,  revised  with  reference  to  the  commentary  of  Knobel, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  interval  [translated  into  English,  Edinb.,  1865]). 

[Many  of  the  general  Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  and  special  Treatises  on  pertinent  topics 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.,  p.  19,  and  in  the  first  on  the 
O.  T.  pp.  62,  63,  might  here  be  recalled.  In  particular,  our  old  popular  commentators 
should  not  be  altogether  overlooked  :  Mat  Henry,  Scott,  Gill,  Ad.  Clarke,  etc.  Though  they 
may  be  often  less  than  satisfactory  on  the  “  hard  places,’*  and  sometimes  unduly  swayed  by 
their  theological  systems  respectively,  their  insight  into  the  religious  significance  and  uses  of 
the  divine  word  at  times  shows  itself  very  instructively. 

We  may  mention  especially  on  the  Book  of  Joshua  :  — 

Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practiced  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  1838. 

Chr.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  with  Notes,  ii.  part  i.  pp.  1-74,  Lond.  1865.  —  Tn.] 

Of  the  numerous  monographs  which  have  been  published  on  particular  passages  of  our 
book,  especially  on  ch.  x.  9  ff.,  we  specify  the  following :  A.  Calmet,  Concerning  the  Com- 
mand  of  Joshua  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  should  stand  still,  and  the  Rain  of  Stones  which  fell 
on  the  Canaanites,  Josh.  x.  11  ff.,  in  his  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  1,  53  ff.  An  Attempt  to  prove 
from  the  Scripture  that  the  Sun  did  not  stand  'still  in  Joshua's  Time :  in  the  Theological  Re¬ 
pository,  vol.  i.  See  Allgem.  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  iii.  29  ff.  Biblisch-astron.  AbhAndlung  con 
der  Kopernischeri  Meinung  der  Weltban,  als  der  heil.  Schrifl  nicht  entgegen ,  Leipz.  1774. 
Sturm,  1st  Jos .  x.  12  der  Stillstand  des  Sonnes  oder  des  Hagelwetters  zu  verstehen  t  Schleitz, 
1778.  J.  D.  Ilgen,  De  Imbre  Lapideo  et  Solis  et  Lunce  Mora  inter  Pugnam  Israelitarum  sub 
Josuas  Auspiciis  cum  Amorrhceis,  Lips.  1793,  4to.  J.  Chr.  F.  Steudel,  Was  sagt  der  Stillstand  der 
Sonne  auf  Josud  Geheisst  in  the  Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  1818,  i.  126-152.  N.  A.  Chr.  Weigle, 
Ueber  Josua  x.  7-15,  ibid.  1834,  iv.  107-165.  Hengstenberg,  in  the  Evangelische-Kirchen- 
zeitung,  1832,  No.  88,  and  ibid.  1868,  Nos.  47  and  49.  Das  Wunderdes  Herm  in  der  Schlact 
wider  die  Amoriter:  A  Reply  to  the  Essay  in  the  Evang.  Church  Gazette  (Nov.  1832)  on  the 
standing  still  of  the  Sun,  Josh,  x..  Barmen  und  Schwelm,  1833.  G.  F.  Goltz,  Die  StiUste- 
hende  Sonne  zu  Gibeon,  nach  Grundsdtzen  des  Koperkanischen  Systems  erlailtert  und  verthevfigt. 
Dr.  G.  Barzilai ,  Un  Errore  di  Trent e  Secoli,  1868,  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Triest, 
under  the  title:  Josua  und  die  Sonne :  Explanation  of  the  passage  Josh.  ch.  x.  9-14  by 
Dr.  G.  Barzilai,  Printing-House  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  1868.  Zockler,  Kopemikus  order 
Ptolomceus t  Betrachtung  iiber  Josua  x.  12,*  18,  in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  iv.  (July  and 
August  1868),  p.  248  ff.  G.  Jahn,  Der  gesunde  Menschenverstand  und  die  stilUtehende 
Sonne  zu  Gibeon ,  Ducherow,  1868.  A.  Hengstenberg  (in  Bochum),  on  Josh.  x.  12-*14,  in 
the  Beweis  des  Glaubens ,  v.  (June  1869),  pp.  287,  288. 


'  HI.  Historical  Writings. 

J.  J.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  vor  den  Zeiten  Jesu ,  Zurich,  1776-1778,  12  Bde. ;  in  pai- 
ticular  Bd.  1,  History  of  the  Commanders.  Bertheau,  Israeli*.  Geschichte,  p.  271  ff.  H.  Ewald, 
Geschichte  des  colkes  Israel  bis  Christus ,  Bd.  2,  p.  296  ff.  (2  Ausg.)  Gottingen,  1858  [trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Russell  Martineau,  Lond.  1868.  The  references  in  this  work  are  to  the  2d 
Germ,  edition,  but  the  nature  of  the  topics  will  easily  lead  in  all  cases  to  the  place  intended.  — 
Tr.]  J.  H.  Kurz,  Lehrbuch  der  heiligen  Geschichte,  6  Aufl.,  Konigsberg,  1853,  pp.  97-103. 


>  [Reference*  to  this  earlier  work  of  Keil  in  the  present  commentary  will  be  adapted  to  the  English  translation.  — Ta.J 
s  [References  to  this  work  in  these  pages  will  apply  to  the  German  Edition. —  T&.J 
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[Translated  into  English,  Edinb.  1859.]  L.  Noach,  Von  Eden  und  Golgotha,  BiHisch-geschkhtl . 
Forschungen,  Leipz.  O.  Wigand,  1868.  (Hitherto  two  volumes  have  appeared  full  of  the 
strangest  hypotheses  suited  to  confound  all  previous  researches.  See  the  critique  in  the 
Literar.  Centralblatt,  1869,  No.  25).  F.  Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volhes  Israel  vom  Anbeginn  bis 
zur  Eroberung  Masada's  im  Jahre  72  nach  Christas .  In  two  parts,  Part  I.  To  the  end  of 
the  Persian  Rule.  Leipz.  18§9,  p.  95  if.  [Oehler,  Das  VoUc  Gottes ,  in  Herzog,  Realencyk . 
vol.  xvii.  p.  259  f.  Dean  Milman,  History  of  the  Jem ,  N.  Y.  1867,  book  v.  Dean  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  1st  Series,  lects.  ix.— xii.  M  The  Conquest  of  Pal¬ 
estine.**  Rawlin son's  Historical  Evidences,  Boston,  1860,  lect.  iii.  —  Tr.] 


IV.  Geographical  Writings. 

1.  Books  of  Travel .  As  important  towards  the  geographical  explanation  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  we  must  mention  particularly :  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Burckhardt, 
Load.  1822.  In  German  :  J.  L.  Burckhardt’s  Reisen  in  Syrien,  Paldstina  und  der  Gegend  des 
Berges  Sinai,  edited  by  Gesenius,  Weimar,  1823,  2  Bde,  8vo.  Seetzen's  Reisen  durch  Syrien, 
Paldstina,  Phdnizier,  die  Transjordarddnder ,  Arabia,  Petrosa  und  Unteregypten ,  edited  by  Kruse, 
Berlin,  1854,  3  Theile.  G.  H.  v.  Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Morgenland  in  den  Jahren  1836  u. 
1837.  Erlangen,  1838-40,  3  Bde.  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petrcea  ;  A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Year  1838,  by  E.  Robinson  and  E.  Smith,  edited  by 
Ed w.  Robinson,  D.  D. ;  3  vols.  Boston,  1841.1  [2d  ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.]  Later  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,  by  the  same,  1856,  8vo.*  [Next  in  importance  to  Dr.  Robinson's  inval¬ 
uable  writings,  for  the  American  student,  and  almost  indispensable  to  interpret  even  them  to 
our  imagination  and  heart,  must  now  be  reckoned  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  (Am.  ed.  N.  Y. 
1868).  The  praise  bestowed  on  this  by  Grove  in  the  Diet .  of  the  Bible,  is  not  exaggerated. 
Singularly  valuable  towards  a  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  O.  T.  is  the  Vocabulary 
of  Topographical  Terms,  with  which,  as  an  appendix,  this  work  is  enriched.  —  Tr.] 
Strauss,  Sinai  und  Golgotha,  7  Aufl.  Berlin,  1859.  J.  Rusegger,  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien 
und  Africa,  Stuttg.  1841-50,  7  Bde.  Philip  Wolf,  Reise  in  das  Gelobte  Land,  with  a 
new  plan  of  Jerusalem,  Stuttg.  1849.  E.  W.  Schultz,  Reise  in  das  Gelobte  Land,  Miilheim 
a.  d.  M.  1853.  Titus  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung  nach  Paldstina,  im  Jahr  1857  ;  A  ride 
through  Philistia,  travels  on  foot  in  the  mountain  of  Judaea,  and  gleaning  in  Jerusalem ; 
Gotha,  1859,  with  a  map.  *  Titus  Tobler,  Nazareth  in  Paldstina.  Nebst  Anhang  der  vierten 
Wanderung,  with  a  supplement  of  Illustrations;  Berlin,  1868.  Konrad  Furrer,  Wanderun- 
gen  durch  Paldstina,  with  a  view  and  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  a  map  of  Palestine  (by  Henry 
Lange),  Zurich,  1865.  Fr.  Valentiner,  Das  heilige  Land,  “  wie  es  war  "  und  Uwieesutt." 
Keil,  1868.  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  in  explanation  of  his  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  mentioned 
below.  See  on  the  whole  subject,  Titus  Tobler,  Bibliographia  Geographica  Palcestince,  Leipz. 
1867. 

[This  work  is  said  by  Dr.  Hackett  (Smith’s  Diet .  of  th&  Bible,  art  Palestine,  p.  2319)  to 
present  the  names  of  1066  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
The  appendix  to  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  gives  a  chronological  list  of  such  authors, 
embracing  almost  all  of  much  importance  up  to  that  time,  and  the  catalogue  published  in 
Gage’s  Translation  of  Ritter  (vol.  ii.),  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  article,  Palestine,  in  the 
Dictitmary  of  the  Bible,  Amer.  edition,  will  supply  all  that  is  needed  to  fill  out  this  department 
of  bibliography  to  the  present  date.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  that  Dic¬ 
tionary  almost  every  geographical  topic,  mentioned  in  the  present  work,  and  scarcely  less 
topics  of  biography,  antiquities,  ethnology,  will  be  found  treated  with  a  satisfactory  fullness 
of  learning  and  admirable  succinctness.  The  corrections  and  additions  of  the  American 
edition  are  valuable  throughout,  and  within  the  sphere  of  sacred  geography  are  quite  essential 
to  the  due  presentation  of  a  few  important  questions.  It  may  almost  replace  for  the  English 
student,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior,  in  point  of  geographical  information,  to  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  Theological  Dictionary,  Herzog's  Theologische  Realencyklopddic  ftoc  Protestantische  Theol- 
ogie  und  Kirche,  Stuttg.  &  Hamb.  1844-1866. 

Much  of  the  same  praise  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  geographical  articles  in  the  last  edition 


1  [The  references  to  this  work  in  the  present  Tolume  ere  adapted  to  the  edition  of  1841.  The  copious  indices  will  In 
almost  all  cases  readily  direct  to  the  desired  portion  of  cither  edition.  —  Ts.] 

*  [The  references  to  Lour  Bibi.  Res.  in  this  work  are  conformed  to  the  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1857.] 
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of  Kitto*s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature ,  and  Fairbairn’s  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary ,  illus¬ 
trated  ;  with  which,  however,  the  present  writer  is  less  well  acquainted. 

We  repeat  the  titles  of  two  or  three  books  of  travel,  besides  those  named  above,  which 
seem  most  likely  to  be  accessible  and  of  service  to  Biblical  students  generally,  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  concerned, . 

H.  B.  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel,  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Palestine ,  undertaken  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Physical  Character .  Lond.  1866.  Worthy  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Robinson  and  Stanley. 

Wm.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book;  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs ,  the  Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land;  with  maps,  engravings,  etc.  2 
vols.  N.  Y.  1865.  Full  of  general  information  on  the  country,  the  fruit  of  twenty-five 
years’  experience  as  a  missionary  there,  and  rendered  more  useful  by  a  large  number  of  really 
illustrative  pictorial  representations. 

A  multitude  of  American  and  English  travellers  in  Palestine  have  published  books  within 
a  few  years,  all  contributing  something  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  land,  its  present 
aspect  and  condition,  its  productions,  its  ancient  monuments,  and  its  history.  We  name  the 
following  without  pausing  to  give  full  titles,  because  their  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  famil¬ 
iar  and  easily  procurable :  Bailsman,  Miss  Beaufort,  Drew,  Durbin,  Fiske,  Hackett,  Iierschell, 
Lieut.  Lynch,  McGregor  (Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan ),  Miss  Martineau,  Olin,  Osborne,  Miss 
Rogers,  Stephens,  Wilson.  —  Tr.] 

2  Geographies  of  Palestine .  Adriani  Rclandi,  Palcestina  ex  Monumentis  Veteribus  illustrata , 
Trajecti  Batavorum,  1714,  4to.  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  2  Ausg.,  Berlin,  1850-1852  (Bd.  15  u. 
16).  [Of  these  remarkable  volumes,  which  must  long  remain  the  great  storehouse  of  all  that 
had  been  communicated  concerning  the  Bible-lands,  the  portions  most  essential  to  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  student  have  been  translated  by  Wm.  L.  Gage,  and  published  in  four  octavo  volumes. 
The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula ,  N.  Y.  1866.  — Tr.]  By 
the  same  author  :  Der  Jordan  und  die  Beschiffung  des  todten  Meeres ,  Berlin,  1850  ;  and,  Ein 
Blick  auf  PaUistina  und  seine  christliche  Bevdlkerung ,  Berlin,  1852.  K.  v.  Raumer,  Paldstina  ; 
with  a  map  of  Palestine,  4  Aufl.,  Leipz.  1860.  L.  Volter,  Das  heilige  Land  und  das  Land  der 
Israelitischen  Wander  ung,  with  a  map  of  Palestine  and  a  number  of  engravings,  2  Aufl.,  Stuttg. 
1864.  Edw.  Robinson,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land ,  Boston,  1865  (excellent). 
G.  Arnoud,  La  Palestine  Ancienne  et  Modeme  ou  Geographic  Historique  et  Physique  de  la 
Palestine ,  avec  3  cartes  chromo-lithographiees,  Paris,  1868  (leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
the  accompanying  maps  also.  Comp,  the  Review  in  the  Jahrbtichern  fur  Deutsche  Theologie , 
xiv.  2). 

[On  the  Geography  of  Palestine  we  may  add,  as  perhaps  more  appropriately  belonging  under 
this  head,  — 

N.  C.  Burt,  The  Land  and  its  Story :  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine ,  N. 
Y.  1869. 

H.  S.  Osborne,  Palestine ,  Past  and  Present ,  with  Biblical ,  Literary ,  and  Scientific  Notices , 
Phil.  1859. 

Very  full  and  valuable  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine  are  the  articles,  “  Palestine,”  by 
Arnold,  in  Herzog’s  Realencyk .,  vol.  xi.,  and  “  Stadten  und  Ortschaften,”  vol.  xiv.  by  the 
same. 

“  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (vols.  1-26,  1864-1869)  is  particularly  rich  in  articles  on  Biblical 
Geography  from  Dr.  Robinson  and  various  American  missionaries  in  Palestine  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.”  —  (Hackett). 

The  following  are  worthy  of  notice  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible ,  by  W.  H.  Tristram,  published  by  the-  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge.  The  sketch  by  the  same  author  in  the  article  Palestine  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  p.  2307  ff.  is  a  real  multum  in  parvo. 

H.  S.  Osborne,  Plants  of  the  Holy  Land  with  their  Fruits  and  Flovoers,  Illustrated.  Phil. 
I860.- 

W.  S.  Gage,  Studies  in  Bible  Lands ,  with  72  Illustrations,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Hackett,  IllushxUions  of  Scripture  suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land , 
Boston,  1866. 
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J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  Animals :  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures ,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  N.  Y.  1870. 

Finally  we  must  notice  the  publication  of  a  work  which,  from  the  proved  ability  of  its  authors 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed,  is  sure  to  add  much  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 

The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  Narrative  of  Exploration  and  Discovery  in  the  City  and*  in 
the  Holy  Land .  By  Capt.  Wilson,  R.  E.,  Capt.  Warren,  R.  E.,  etc.,  etc.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Edited  by  Walter  Morison,  M. 

P-,  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  London,  1871. — Tr.] 

S-  Maps.  Besides  those  given  in  the  different  travels  and  geographical  works  on  Palestine 
we  will  mention  :  Karte  von  Paldstina ,  principally  after  the  itineraries  and  measurements  of 
Bobinson  and  Smith,  constructed  and  engraved  by  H.  Kiepert,  Berlin,  1840.  Karte  von  Pal¬ 
dstina  nach  den  neuesten  Quellen  bearbeitet  und  gezeichnet  von  H.  Kiepert ,  edited  by  C.  Ritter, 
Berlin,  1842.  H.  Kiepert,  Wandkarte  von  Paldstina  in  acht  BldUem ,  3  Aufl.  1866.  Karte  von 
Paldstina,  by  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Yelde.  Eight  sheets  printed  in  colors,  Gotha,  Justus  Perthes, 

1866.  A  German  edition  of  the  2d  English  edition  of  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Gotha  by  Justus  Perthes,  1858.  The  scale  is  1-315000.  (Extremely  valuable  for  the 
study  of  the  second  part  of  our  book,  and  in  general  quite  excellent).  —  From  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher  appeared  in  1 868  :  Der  Bibel atlas  in  acht  Bldttem ,  von  Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  which  has 
rightly  met  with  high  appreciation  in  all  the  criticisms  upon  it,  and  has  rendered  us  the  most 
essential  aid  in  the  preparation  of  our  commentary,  by  its  clear  cbartographic  representation 
of  the  territory  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  before  the  exile.  It  even  distinguishes  by  the 
appropriate  numbers  (Map  iii.),  the  groups  of  cities  (Jos.  xv.,  xviii.)  in  Judah  and  Beh- 
jamin. 

[Preeminently  valuable  is  the  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans  by  Samuel  Clark,  M.  A. 
(Lond.  1868),  published  by  tHe  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  Except 
for  the  expense,  this  might  satisfy  all  wants  until  further  discoveries,  especially  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Exploration  Fund  shall,  as  they  must,  supersede  the  best  representations  heretofore  pos¬ 
sible. 

Only  less  complete  and  accurate  than  this  is  Menke’s  Bible- Atlas,  deservedly  praised 
above,  and  which,  although  the  names  are  given  in  German,  will  still  be  quite  intelligible  to 
any  English  scholar,  —  at  less  than  one  third  the  cost. 

What  the  foregoing  collections  of  Maps  are  for  hand  use,  in  the  study,  that  is  the  large  Wall 
Map  of  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  by  H.  S.  Osborne,  LL.D.,  and  Lyman  Coleman, 

D.  Philadelphia,  for  public  exhibition  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  lecture  room.  It  is  6  feet 
by  9  in  size,  with  a  side  map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  a  scale  much  larger 
stilL  Its  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan  differs,  however, 
considerably  from  that  on  Menke’s  Maps,  and  needs  to  be  carefully  tested  by  the  record  in 
our  book. 

About  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  former  is  Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Palestine,  very  highly 
recommended  and  costing  about  half  as  much. 

Raaz*s  New  Wall  Map  of  Palestine,  photo-lithographed  from  a  very  excellent  relief,  so 
that  “  all  the  effects  of  the  relief  in  light  and  shadow,  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  streams,  etc., 
are  produced  on  a  plane  surface  without  destroying  the  illusion  of  a  raised  sutface,”  has  been 
reproduced  in  this  country  with  the  names  and  descriptions  in  English,  and  at  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  price.  N.  Y.  1870.  Size  52  inches  by  32. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  Relief  Map  of  Palestine,  after  Yan  de  Yelde,  easily  obtainable 
through  the  German  bookstores.  Size  22  by  17  inches. 

Lew  ambitious  and  costly  than  most  of  these  are  several  good  atlases  and  maps  (but  varying 
in  excellence),  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  by  private  publishers,  such  as  Colton,  New  York  ;  Garigues  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc. 

A  small  relief  map,  prepared  by  W.  L.  Gage,  is  worth  far  more  than  its  cost ;  and  quite 
marvelous  for  its  combination  of  accuracy,  fullness,  and  'cheapness  is  the  little  Atlas  designed 
to  accompany  the  New  Hand-Book  of  Bible  Geography ,  Carleton  &  Lanahan,  New  York,  1870. 

—  Tr.] 

Y.  •Homiletical  Literature, 

Besides  the  well-known  Commentaries  of  Starke,  von  Gerlach,  Lisco,  Dachsel,  the  Ber- 
leburger,  Herschberger  and  Calwer  Bibles,  we  cite  also :  Franciskus  Burmannus,  Die  Richter 
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Israels  oder  A  uslegung  und  Betrachiung  der  Bilcher  Josuat  der  Richter  und  Ruth ,  Frankfort 
bei  Jost  Hinrich  Drecker,  Ao.  1695,  4 to.  Handel  has  musically  wrought  Joshua  into  his 
glorious  Oratorio. 

[J.  N.  Darby,  Synopsis  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible}  in  5  vols.  Yol.  i.  pp.  299-345.  2d  ed. 
Lond. 

Matthew  Henry  deserves  to  be  specially  Mentioned  under  this  head.  Many  of  his  quaint 
remarks  equal  both  in  piety,  aptness,  and  point,  the  rich  comments  of  the  German  writers 
given  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (Anon.  N.  Y.  1870)  may  suggest  some  profitable  Chris¬ 
tian  applications  of  the  language  of  the  O.  T.,  although,  like  Darby  above,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  too  much  inclined  to  make  gospel  where  the  revealing  spirit  had  only  seen  fit  to  put 
something  else,  perhaps  equally  good  in  its  place.  —  Tn.] 
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PART  FIRST. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
Chapters  L-XIL 


SECTION  FIRST. 

The  Preparation. 
Chapter  I.  1-V.  15. 


1.  The  Summons  to  the  War, 

Chapter  I.  # 

a.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 

Chapter  I.  1-9. 

1  Now  [And *]  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses’ 

2  minister,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead  ;  now  therefore  [and  now  *]  arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan,  thou  and  all  this  people,  unto  Tinto]  the  land  which  I  do  [omit :  do]  give 

3  to  them,  even  [omit:  even]  to  the  children  [sons*]  of  Israel.  Every  place  that  the  sole 
of  your  foot  shaU  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  [  N-HSH  properly : 

4  spoke]  unto  Moses.  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  [and]  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea 

5  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast  [border  4].  There  shall  not 
any  man  be  able  to  [Not  a  man  shall]  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as 

6  I  was  with  Moses,  so  [omit :  so]  wiU  I  be  with  thee :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.*  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [strong  and  firm  *]  :  for  unto  this  people  shalt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  [for  a  possession 7]  the  land  which  I  aware  unto  their 

7  fathers  to  give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous  [firm],  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee : 
turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  [Heb.  and  •]  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  pros- 

8  per  whithersoever  thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ; 
but  [and]  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is  written  therein :  for  then  shalt  thou  make  thy  way  prosperous 

9  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.9  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  [,]  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [firm] ;  [?]  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

{1  Ter.  1.  Dm  obrlom  and  exact  rendering  of  the  conjunction  here  by  ”  and  ”  eeema  required  to  Indicate  the  ferae 

grammatical  relation  of  thle  to  the  preceding  hooka.  It  la  a  dreumataaoe  of  some,  although  perhaps  not  great,  slgnifl- 
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cane*,  in  respect  to  the  composition  of  th*  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  that,  as  the  first  four  books  pf  the  Pentateuch  are 
closely  joined  together  by  the  copulative  conjunction  at  the  beginning  of  each  after  the  first,  so  the  historical  books,  with¬ 
out  exception  as  lbr  as  to  First  Chronicles,  are  thus  linked  to  each  other,  and  all  to  the  Pentateuch  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  The  Chronicles  appear  to  make  a  new  beginning ;  and  various  reasons  might  be  assigned  why  Deuteronomy 
should  in  this  point  differ  from  the  three  preceding  books  of  Moses.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  2.  —  In  rare  instances  the  conj.  in  this  compound-  needs  to  be  understood  in  an  illative  sense  ;  but 

generally  it  marks  the  simple  succession  of  thoughts,  and  what  there  is  of  inference  is  equivalently  expressed  by  our 
"and  now.”  So,  invariably,  De  Wette  and  Fay ;  but  the  English  Version  almost  always  renders  as  In  this  passage. 
-*«.] 

[*  V«r.  a.  —  ttr  hj  al*>  translates :  " children  of  Is.,”  De  Wette,  always,  "sons.”  This  is  exact  and  much 

more  lhithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  East  which  now,  precisely  as  in  ancient  times,  names  a  people  with  reference  to  its  males, 
"  the  Beni  Hasson,”  "  Beni  Sakkar,'*  etc.  8o  the  Hebrew  nation  were  the  Beni  Israel,  even  when,  in  many  instances,  prob¬ 
ably  the  women  and  children  were  distinctly  thought  of;  but  generally  the  men  were  considered  in  a  political  respect  as 
instar  omnium.  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  4.  — The  word  "  coast  ”  is  in  this  book  synonymous  with  border  (boundary  line),  except  in  the  three  places,  ch. 
lx.  1 ;  xii.  23 ;  xix.  29,  where  it  was  intended  to  denote  "  coast  ”  in  our  present  sense,  but  incorrectly,  as  would  appear,  in 
the  last  two  passages.  "  Border  ”  is  what  we  should  now  say,  and  that,  especially  in  the  plural,  signifies  figuratively, 
like  the  Hebrew,  "  territory,”  "  tract,”  "  country.”  —  Ta.] 

P  Ver.  5.  —  Gesen.  s.  v  :  I  will  not  east  thee  off  and  not  forsake  thee.  So  substantially  Fay ;  De  Wette,  on  the 

oontrary I  will  not  withdraw  myself  from  thee,  etc.  n  Fail  thee,”  etc.,  in  our  tkmlllar  expression,  is,  perhaps,  as  near 
the  Hebrew  as  anything  proposed.  —  Ta.J 

p  Ver.  6.  —  V'nS').  ptn.  "  Werbum  ptn  proprie  notat  vires  qusa  sunt  ta  man  Urns  ad  prehendendum  re tinend uni¬ 
que  viriliter ;  sicut  contra  Jsrmitudinemy  qtue  ingenibus  eat,  ad  conslstendum,  ne  ab  alio  quisevertatur,*  Mlchaelis ; 

(oonf.  Job  iv.  4,  \nssnn,  1 K.  xii.  18,  yDW,  equus  alacer,  Zech.  vi.  8.”  Maurer.  — Ta.] 

[7  Ver.  7.—  Fay  here  renders  tf divide  for  an  inheritance  ”  with  the  English  Version,  but  De  Wette  gives  simply  "  to 
partition,”  and  Gesenius  appears  to  be  abundantly  warranted  in  saying,  s.  v.  bra,  that  "  the  specific  idea  of  inheritance 
in  this  verb  is  rare.”  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  8.—  The  expression  is' stronger  with  "and,”  and  "  that  vav  is  put  as  a  disjunctive  between  words,  1  q  or,  is 
hardly  supported  by  a  single  probable  example.”  Geeen.  Ltx.  p.  266,  Robinson's  Trans.  Fay  after  this  "  and  ”  supplies 
[not] —  Ta.] 

[9  Ver.  9 - V'Stpri  should  in  consistency  with  ver.  7  be  translated  "shalt  thou  prosper,”  and  the  whole  clause 

might  then  perhaps  be  rendered  "  for  then  shalt  thou  have  success  in  thy  way,  and  then  shalt  thou  prosper.”  —  Ta.] 


b.  -  Joshua's  Command  to  the  Leaden  of  the  People,  and  to  the  Reuben ites,  and  to  the  Gaditcs,  and  to 

the  Half  Tnbe  of  Manasseh. 

Chapter  I.*  10-18. 


10,  11  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  [overseers1]  of  the  people,  saying,  Pass 
through  the  host  [camp]  and  command  the  people,  saying,  Prepare  you  victuals  ; 
for  within  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land 
•which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  giveth  you  to  possess  it. 

12  And  to  the  ReubenitesfReubenite],  and  to  the  Gadites  [Gadite],  and  to  half  the 

13  tribe  of  Manasseh,  spake  Joshua,  saying,  Remember  the  word  which  Moses  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  you,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God 

14  hath  given  [giveth]  you  rest,  and  hath  given  you  this  land.  Your  wives,  your  little 
ones,  and  your  cattle  shall  remain  in  the  land  which  Moses  gave  you  on  this  [the 
other  *]  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ;  but  ye  shall  pass  [pass  over]  before  your  brethren 

15  armed  [eager  for  war,  or,  in  ranks  8],  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes  4], 
and  help  them  ;  until  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  have  given  [shall  give]  your  brethren  rest, 
as  he  hath  given  you,  and  they  also  have  possessed  [shall  possess]  the  land  which  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  giveth  them  ;  then  ye  shall  return  unto  the  land  of  your 
possession,  and  enjoy  [possess]  it,  which  Moses  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  servant  gave 
you  on  this  [the  other]  side  [of  the]  Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising.  And  they  answered 

16  Joshua  saying,  All  that  thou  commandest  us,  we  will  do,  and  whithersoever  thou 

17  sendest  us,  we  will  go.  According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,8  so  will 

18  we  hearken  unto  thee:  only  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was 
with  Moses.  Whosoever  he  he  [Every  man]  that  doth  rebel  against  thy  command¬ 
ment  [literally,  mouth],  and  will  not  hearken  unto  thy  word,  in  all  that  thou  com¬ 
mandest  him  [or,  us]  he  shall  be  put  to  death :  only  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage 
[firm]. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 

[l  Ver.  10-  —  To  indicate  distinctly  the  office  of  the  Ovlt3tE’,  is  desirable,  bat  perhaps  (with  our  scanty  data)  soarcely 

possible.  While  etymologically  (r.  *a)t2t£?)  scribe  or  cleric,  would  suit  very  well,  yet  from  the  passages  cited  in  the 
exegetieal  notes  oo  this  Terse,  and  from  many  others,  it  appears  that  the  name  designates  a  kind  of  overseer  of  a  section 
of  toe  people,  in  *>me  way  ordering  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  representing  his  charge  to  the  judge,  governor,  or  com¬ 
mander  to  whom  he  was  subordinate.  Thus  in  Egypt  they  stood  between  the  people  and  the  task-masters.  According  to 
Nam.  xri.  18,  the  skoterim  appear  then  to  hate  been  chosen  from  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  to  have  constituted  some¬ 
times  a  council  of  advisers,  with  Moses,  and  sometimes  (Dent.  i.  16  ;  xvl.  18)  a  sub-magistracy  who,  in  connection  with 
the  *  Judges0  dispensed  justice  to  the  people.  Superintendent,  overseer,  or  director  (Fay:  Vorsteher,  Ordner),  probably 
gives  substantially  the  sense,  but  is  not  so  clearly  specific  as  we  could  wish.  —  Te.J 

[*  Ver.  14.  —  Th**  Pbn*°  constantly  denotes  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan  whore  the  speaker  then  was : 

u  Smptor  ex  eo,  fa  quo  ipse  constUutus  erat ,  loco,  L  e.  tx  Fnlestina  rem  metitur .”  Maurer.  —  Ta.j 

[3  Ver.  14.  — Fay,  in  Schaaren.  See  the  authorities  in  exegetieal  note.  —  Ta.j 

[4  Ver.  14.  —  De  Write,  Fay :  site  streitbaren  Manner.  But  while  the  English  phrase  (t  mighty  men  of  valor,”  im¬ 
plies  something  too  marvelous,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  *^213  does  not  often  convey  the  Idea  of 

special  ability  In  the  military  service,  from  natural  endowments  or  extraordinary  experience  of  war,  something  like 
n  heroes,"  or  "  veterans  in  war.° —  Ta.J 

[4  Ver.  17.  —  A  little  more  exactly  for  the  sense  :  In  ail  respects  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses,  etc.  —  Te.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Vers.  1-9.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
commencing  here  and  consdtnting  the  first  part  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  connects  itself  closely  with 
Deuteronomy.  There,  at  the  end,  ch.  xxxiv.,  the 
death  of  Moses  is  reported,  Israel's  mourning  for 
him  described,  and  mention  made  of  Joshua  (ver. 
9)  his  successor,  while  yet  Moses  himself  is  once 
more  celebrated  in  words  of  highest  praise  as  a 
prophet  and  leader  of  the  people  without  parallel  in 
all  the  subsequent  times.  Only  Samuel  afterward 
in  some  sense  reached  the  same  level  ( Jer.  xv.  1 ). 
Here  in  ver.  1,  Moses,  after  notice  of  his  death, 

is  honorably  entitled  "T35  as  in  ver.  7,  as  in 
Dent,  xxxiv.  5 ;  Nura,  xii.  7,  8,  in  a  long  series  of 
places  in  oar  book  (i.  7, 13,  15 ;  viii.  31,  33 ;  Lx.  24; 
xL  15 ;  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  7  ;  xviii.  7  ;  xxii.  2,  4,  5), 
1  K.  viii.  56 ;  2  K.  xviii.  12 ;  xxi.  8 ;  2  Chr.  i.  3 ; 
xxiv.  6  ;  Ps.  cv.  26.  Sometimes  also  he  is  called 

E'rribs  Ps.  xc.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  49 ;  2  Chr. 

xxiv.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  1 1  ;  Neh.  x.  29.  Besides  Moses 
there  are  so  designated  or  so  addressed  by  God  : 
the  Patriarchs ,  Dent.  ix.  27,  especially  Abraham, 
Gen.  xxvi.  24  ;  Ps.  cv.  6,  42 ;  Job  i.  8 ;  ii.  3 ;  xlii. 
7,8;  Kings ,  as  David  (Ps.  xviii.  I;1  xxxvi.  1; 
lxxviii.  70;  1  K.  viii.  66;  2  K.  viii.  19;  Ezr. 
xxxvii.  24),  and  Hezekiah,  2  Chr..  xxxi.  16,  as  a 
theocratical  leader,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  also  as  one 
who  executed  God’s  designs  (Jer.  xxv.  9  ;  xxvii.  6  ; 
xliiL  10) ;  Prophets ,  as  Isaiah  xx.  3,  whom  God 
himself  so  names  (Is.  xliii.  10  ;  xliv.  26 ;  Jer.  vii. 
25 ;  xxvi.  5 ;  Am.  iii.  7  ;  Dan.  ix.  6,  and  often). 
Properly  all  the  Israelites  also  are  servants  of  God 
(Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Lev.  xxv.  42-55)  and  recognize  them¬ 
selves  as  such,  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  most 
freely  expressing  this  consciousness  in  their  distinct 
individuality  (Ps.  xix.  12,  14;  xxxiv.  23;  xxxv. 
27  ;  lxix.  37  ;  xc.  16 ;  cxix.  47,  65,  84,  122,  176 ; 
cxxxv.  14;  cxliii.  2).  Hence  in  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah,  the  whole  people  is  so  named  (Is.  iv.  8^9 ; 
xlii.  19  ;  xliv.  1,  2,  21  ;  xlv.  4;  xlviii.  20),  and 
then  again  He  who  is  the  Israelite  war*  the 


Messiah,  (Zech.  iii.  8 ;  Is.  xlii.  1-7  ;  xlix.  3.  5,  8  ; 
lii.  13-15,  53).  On  the  sense  of  this  designation, 
sec  below  under  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  —  Concern¬ 
ing  Joshua  see  Introduction. 

Moses*  Minister.  Observe  that  Joshua  is  not 

spoken  of  as  Moses*  servant,  but  as  rnttJp, 
minister ;  “  adjutant,"  we  should  now  say,  in  so  far 
as  Moses  was  not  law-giver  but  coinmander-in- 
chief.  The  formal  installation  of  Joshua  in  tliis 
position  is  reported  to  us  in  Num.  xxvii.  15  ff. 

Jordan.  almost  everywhere  in  the  O. 

T.  with  the  art.,  from  the  r.  "T?'  “  to  go  down," 
or,  when  a  stream  is  spoken  of,  “  to  flow."  “  The 
Jordan  therefore  means,  the  ‘flowing'  [“the  De¬ 
scender,"  Stanley],  perhaps  with  allusion  to  its  ex¬ 
tremely  abrupt  fall  and  rapid  course.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  esh  Scheriah, 
*  the  drinking-place,'  occasionally  with  the  addition 
el-Kebir,  ‘  the  great."  The  name  cl-Jurdun  (Jor¬ 
dan),  Is  however  not  unknown  to  the  Arabic  writers 
....  The  length  of  the  Jordan  from  where 
it  leaves  the  sea  of  Geunesaret  to  the  Dead  Sea  is 
about  sixty  miles,"  measured  in  a  straight  line 
[but  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream  two 
hundred  miles].  Furrer,  Wamlerungen ,  p.  155. 
Robinson,  Phus.  Geog.  p.  144  ff.  Von  ltaumer,  Pal- 
dstina ,  p.  54  if.2 

Ver.  4.  Here  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  laid 
down  very  much  as  they  are  given  in  Deut  xi. 
24.  In  the  other  passage,  however,  the  wilderness, 
Lebanon,  and  the  Euphrates  are  taken  together 
as  opposed  to  the  great  sea,  while  here,  (1.)  the 
wilderness  and  Lebanon  (south  and  north),  and 
then  again  (2.)  the  Euphrates  and  the  great  sea 
(east  and  west)  are  brought  together.  Substan¬ 
tially  they  amount  to  the  same.  The  land  should 
be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  desert,  on 
the  north  by  Mount  Lebanon,  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  was  already  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
18-21 ).  Still  more  vaguely  is  it  expressed  f  Ex.  xxiii 
31)  “from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  “  from  the  desert  unto  the  river  '* 
(Euphrates),  while  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1-12 ;  Josh. 


t  [Tt  will  b«  noticed  b y  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible 
that  in  references  to  the  Psalms,  the  title  sometimes  counts 
as  one  verse.  — Te.J 

i  [The  article  on  the  Jordan  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible , 
will  be  found  quite  full  and  satisfactory.  See  also  the  art. 


"  Palestine  ”  in  the  same  work ;  BibL  Sura,  Aug.  1848, 
p.  896  ff.f  Nor.  1848.  p.  764  ff.,  Apr.  1850,  p.  893  ff.  Lynch’s 
Expedition  to  the  Dead  Oea ;  Cruise  of  the  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan ,  N.  Y.  1870.  —  Te.] 
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xiii.-xix.,  the  boundaries,  stated  only  in  a  general 
way  in  our  passage,  are  quite  accurately  fixed. 

The  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael  is  further  and  more  exactly  ascertained  from 
the  definition,  “all  the  land  of  the  Hittites.” 

This  Lebanon,  as  in  ver.  2  this  Jordan,  because 
the  river  was  visible  close  at  hand,  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  could  be  seen  although  at  a  great  distance. 

(in  prose  always  with  the  art)  is,  from 

“  to  be  white/*  the  white  mountain.  Further 
particulars  see  in  the  Introduction,  and  in  von 
liaumer  p.  29  ff.  Concerning  the  ILttites  as  well 
as  the  other  Canaanidsh  peoples,  comp,  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  §  7. 

Ver.  6.  Be  strong  and  firm.  Luther  translates 
finely  but  not  accurately  :  “  Be  comforted  and  un¬ 
dismayed/*  De  Wette :  "  Be  firm  and  strong/* 
Schroeder :  “Be  strong  and  firm/*  Deut.  xxxi.  6  ; 

vii.  23.  We  prefer  this  rendering  of  VEHI  pin, 
since  the  words,  as  J.  H.  Michaclis  has  noted,  sig¬ 
nify  not  firmness  and  strength  in  general,  but  the 

strength  in  the  hands  (pin)  and  the  firmness  in 

the  knees  Is lxxxv.  3,  cf.  Heb.  xii.  12,  13). 

Joshua  must  lay  hold  boldly  and  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  then  when  he  has  done  so,  allow  noth¬ 
ing  to  drive  him  from  his  position.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  ver.  6  we  find  simply  repeated,  in  al¬ 
most  the  same  words,  what  has  been  said  to  Joshua 
in  Deut  xxxi.  7,  23,  precisely  as  the  promise  ver. 
5  is  a  repetition  of  Deut  xxxi.  6,  8. 

Vers.  7,  8,  admonish  Joshua  to  a  careful  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  great  work  laid  on 
him  by  the  Lord  may  be  successfully  accomplished. 
Not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  is  the  same  as  “  to 
be  continually  in  the  mouth.”  Joshua  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  speak  to  the  people  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  in  order  rightly  to  impress  oq  them  its  sacred 
design,  and  on  the  other,  must  also  ground  himself 
always  more  deeply  therein.  Hence  it  is  added  :  — 

Thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  this  meditation  as  a  learned 
study,  but  rather  as  a  mature  reflection  upon  the 
law  by  which  Joshua  penetrates  more  deeply  into  its 
meaning,  and  thus  becomes  qualified  to  speak  more 
clearly,  pointedly,  and  powerfully  to  the  people. 
For  to  that  particularly,  and  not  to  the  “  reading 
aloud/*  as  Bunsen  explains  it,  is  the  reference  in 
the  command,  that  the  law  should  not  depart  out 
of  his  mouth.  Comp.  Deut.  vi.  7 ;  xi.  19 ;  xvii.  19. 

Comp,  further,  Ps.  L  2,  and  on  ver.  3  es¬ 

pecially. 

Ver.  9 :  “  The  assurance  gains  in  strength  when 
to  the  positive  jTtn  there  is  added  also 

the  negative  nnrrbKi  rran  bs,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  6,  8/*  Keil. 

How  did  God  speak  to  Joshua  ?  By  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  as  Hess  (Gesch.  Jos.  i.  p.  29)  sup¬ 
poses,  appealing  to  Num.  xxvii.  21,  or,  as  most 
interpreters  assume,  immediately,  by  an  inward 
revelation  ?  Probably  the  latter,  because,  although 
we  must  admit  that  Joshua  had  been  directed  by 
God  himself  to  employ  the  other  means,  and  there¬ 
with  the  mediation  of  the  high-priest,  yet  the  Lord 
himself  by  whom  —  observe  that — the  initiative  is 
here  taken,  was  not  bound  to  this  means,  as  ap¬ 
pears  very  clearly  from  the  manifestation  of  the 
angel,  ch.  v.  13-15.  The  Lord  spoke  to  Joshua  as 
he  had  spoken  to  Moses,  and  as  he  afterwards 

1  [In  his  later  work  {Bib.  Com .  in  loe.)  Keil  still  denying 


spoke  to  the  prophets.  Together  with  the  divinely 
regulated  office  there  went  on  this  free  communi¬ 
cation  of  God *8  purposes  without  disturbance  to  the 
functions  of  that  office  when  they  were  in  proper 
exercise,  but  sometimes  also  to  awaken  them  to 
life  when  light  and  right  was  extinguished  in 
Israel,  1  Sam.  iii. ;  Joel  i.  13. 

b.  Vers.  10-18.  The  Command  of  Joshua  to  the 
Magistrates  of  the  People  as  well  as  to  the  Reuben- 
bemtess  Gaddes,  and  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh . 

After  Joshua  has  received  the  command  from 
God  to  cross  the  Jordan  with  the  people,  he 
adopts  his  plans  aud  immediately  enjoins  upon 

the  O'ntDtt?  (comp.  Ex.  v.  10;  Num.  xi.  16; 

Deut  xvi.  18 ;  Josh.  viii.  33 ;  xxiii.  2 ;  xxiv.  1)  to 
go  through  the  camp,  and  call  on  the  people  to 
provide  themselves  with  victuals  (the  need  of 
which  is  explained  by  the  cessation  of  the  manna, 
ch.  v.  12),  since  within  three  days  the  march 
would  bepn.  This  statement  of  time  is  not  exact, 
since  ratner,  as  Keil  also  assumes,  seven  days  in 
all  intervene,  namely,  one  day  for  the  journey  of 
the  spies  to  Jericho,  three  days  for  their  stay  in  the 
mountain,  three  days  for  the  march  from  Shittim 
to  the  Jordan,  and  the  delay  there,  after  all  which 
the  crossing  of  the  river  took  place.  Keil  says 
concerning  this:  “We  give  up  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  three  days  in  ch.  iii.  2  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  ch.  i.  11,  since  the  text  in  ch.  iii.  2  con¬ 
tains  not  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  combination. 

The  article  is  not  found  with  (ch.  iii.  2)  by 

which  the  might  be  referred  to  ch. 

i.  11 ;  and  we  stand  by  the  simple  statements  of  the 
text,  assuming  that  the  spies  were  sent  out  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  command  in  ch.  i.  11,  probably  on 
the  same  day,  i.  e.  on  the  third  of  Nisan,  that  they 
returned  after  three  full  days,  t.  e.  on  the  6th  of 
Nisan,  at  evening  (ch.  ii.  22),  and  that  on  the 
next  morning,  t.  e.  on  the  7th  of  Nisan,  Joshua 
broke  up  from  Shittim,  came  on  to  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan  (ch.  iii.  1),  where  he  rested  three  days, 
and  on  the  tenth  effected  the  passage.**  Not  so 
Gerlach,  who  says  rather :  “  As  regards  the  chro¬ 
nological  succession  of  these  events,  we  see  from 
ch.  iv.  19  that  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was 
effected  on  the  tenth  of  the  first  month.  That 
command  of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  11)  was  given  there¬ 
fore  on  the  7th.  Early  the  same  day  be  sent 
out  the  spies,  and  they  so  quickly  accomplished 
the  journey  of  perhaps  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  that 
they  left  Jericho  before  the  approach  of  that  night ;  ** 
(but  how  does  this  agree  with  ch.  ii.  2,  5  ff.  ?)  “  the 
three  days  which  they  spent  in  the  mountain  were 
not  full  days**  (where  are  we  told  that?)  “  being 
the  remainder  of  the  7th.*’  (which  must  thus 
have  been  an  uncommonly  long  day),  “  the  8th, 
and  part  of  the  9th.  On  this  last  they  returned 
to  Joshua,  and  thus  he  was  able,  in  accordance 
with  his  orders  received  early  on  the  7th,  to  cross 
over  on  the  10th.  Thus  we  have  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  correspondence  between  the  senes  of 
events  and  the  successive  dates.”  The  perplexity 
in  which  these  two  interpreters  find  themselves 
may  be  very  simply  cleared  up  if,  with  Knobel,  we 
assume  that  the  three  days  mentioned  in  ch.  iii  2 
are  identical  with  the  three  days  here  in  ver.  11, 
but  that  ch.  ii.  was  a  separate  report  here  worked 
in  by  the  author,  and  in  the  insertion  of  which, 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  exact  determination 
of  the  dates.1 

that  tbs  "  three  dajs  M  here,  ver.  11,  art  the  same  a#  In  oh 
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There  follows  now,  vers.  12-18,  a  special  demand 
of  Joshua  upon  the  Renbenites,  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These  had,  according  to 
Nam.  xxxiL  on  account  of  their  wealth  in  flocks 
and  herds,  received  their  possession  in  the  land  of 
the  conquered  Amorite  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  This  was  on  the  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  help  the  other  tribes  to  con¬ 
quer  West  Palestine;  and  Joshua  now  calls  upon 
them  to  fulfill  that  condition  and  carry  out  the 
promise  they  had  made.  This  they  declare  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  do. 

Ver.  13.  Remember  the  word  which  Moaes 
commanded  you,  etc.  Num.  xxxii.  20-24  is 
quoted  not  literally  but  freely  according  to  the 

sense,  for  rP3D  does  not  occur  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  cited,  —  a  very  beautiful  expression  :  to  afford 
rest,  to  cause  to  rest.  It  is  the  same  as  giving  a 
dwelling-place  secure  and  undisturbed  by  enemies 
(Dent.  xxv.  19), after  the  long,  restless  wanderings 
through  the  wilderness.  The  disobedient  (Num. 
xiv.  26  ff.)  come  not  into  this  rest  (Ps.  xcy.  11) ; 
but  not  even  this  is  the  true  rest,  the  full  serrd- 
vouwis,  the  true  aafifiartaiju&s  of  the  people  of  God, 
Heb.  iii.  11,  18;  iv.  1,3,  8,  9. 

This  land  (Deut.  iii.  18)  as  in  ver.  2,  this  Jor¬ 
dan,  ver.  4,  this  Lebanon :  the  land  in  which  then 
the  whole  people  as  yet  and  the  speaker  also  were, 

the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  —  while  ^2373,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Luther,  De  Wette,  and  Eng.  Vers.  “  on 
this  side,”  means  on  that  side ,  or  beyond,  and  is 
employed  from  the  writer's  point  of  view. 

Ver.  14.  CTBJOn  is  variously  derived;  either 
(Gesen.1  Furst,  [with  whom  agree  Marius,  De 
Wette,  Keilj),  from  B7®n,  him&us,  venter,  lanquani , 
smies,  rohoris  =  lumbis  aedneti ,  with  which  comp. 

Num.  xxxii  27, 32  or  v*q); 

also  Job  xxxviii  3 ;  Lu.  xii  35 ;  Eph.  vi.  14 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  13, — or,  (Ewald)  from  five  =  ar¬ 

ranged  in  fives,  ».  «.,  in  companies.  With  this 
Knobel  sides,  in  so  far  that  m  Ex.  xiii.  18,  he 
defines  the  word,  which  is  met  with  only  here  and 
in  ch.  iv.  12  ;  Ex.  xiii.  18 ;  Judg.  vii.  11  (cf.  also  the 

OL  2,  seeks  to  reconcile  the  present  date  with  the  actual 
time  of  Um  enuring,  by  assuming  first  that  it  Is  not  meant 
that  they  should  pass  over  within  three  days,  but  only  begin 
to  move  towards  it ;  and  secondly ,  that  although  Joshua  did 
to  reach  the  Jordan  and  crons  it  within  three  days, 
kb  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  delay  which  his  spies  un¬ 
expectedly  experienced.  He  says :  "The designation  1  in  three 
days1  (*'.  ee  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Oeo.  xl.  18  sod 
19  with  ver.  29,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  giving  this  com¬ 
mand,  on  the  third  day  following)  '  shall  ye  pass  over  the 
Jordan/  to  not  to  be  taken  as  an  announcement  of  the  time 
within  which  the  erosaing  should  actually  take  place,  but. 
with  Vatabl,  and  J.  J.  Haas,  as  the  term  against  which  the* 
people  should  be  prepared  for  the  crossing ;  as  if  be  had 
said :  Prepare  you  victuals  in  order  to  go  over  the  Jordan 
within  three  days, t. in  order  then  to  break  up  from 
flhUtim,  to  arose  the  Jordan  and  be  able  to  commence  the 
conquest  of  Osman.  Thus  apprehended  this  statement 
agrees  with  chapters  H.  and  ill.  For  according  to  cb.  II. 
Joshua  sent  from  Shittim  spies  to  Jericho,  who  after  their 
escape  from  that  city  had  to  hide  themselves  three  days  in 
the  mountain,  before  they  could  come  to  the  oamp  of  Israel. 
They  were  absent  therefore  certainly  three  or  four  days, 
and  returned  at  the  earliest  on  the  evening  or  in  the  night  of 
the  fourth  day  from  that  on  which  they  were  sent  out.  Not 
until  then  did  the  Israelites  break  up  from  Shittim  in  the 
morning,  and  moved  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  still  tarried, 
and  then  after  three  days  more,  crossed  over  the  stream. 
At  the  least,  therefore,  ritftt  foil  days,  4  + 1  +  8,  must  have 


0'n*n,  Num.  xxxii.  17,  which  should  be  amended 
to  this  form),  as  meaning,  drawn  together,  collected, 
t.  in  separate  divisions  or  fixed  companies,  as 
opposed  to  individual  separateness  and  irregular 
dispersion.  Knobel  seeks  the  proper  etymon  in 

the  Arabic  with  a  comparison  of  the  Heb. 
to  compress.  We  translate  with  Ewald,  Knobel, 
and  Bunsen,  “  arranged  in  companies.”  2 

But  y©  shall  pass  before,  etc.  So  had  they 
promised  Num.  xxxii.  17,  27,  32. 

All,  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  since  according  to 
ch.  iv.  13,  only  forty  thousand  men  went  over,  while 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  had,  according  to  Nam. 
xxvl  7,  18,34,  110,580  men. 

Vers.  16-18  contain  the  jovfhl  answer  pervaded 
bjr  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  fraternal  love,  closing 
with  the  same  call  from  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  to 
be  strong  and  firm,  which  God  had  addressed  to 
Joshua.  So  David  also  addresses  himself  when  he 
sings :  Be  of  good  courage  and  he  shall  strengthen 

thy  heart,  Pa.  xxvii.  15. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  STOICAL. 

1  1 .  If  we  would  accurately  determine  the  mean¬ 

ing  of  the  distinguishing  title  “  servant  of  Jehovah,” 

!  ascribed  to  Moses  in  ch.  i.  1,  we  cannot  be  content 
to  say  merely  that  it  signifies  a  “  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  ”  who  mpy  be  also  a  messenger,  an  am- 
,  bassador  of  Jehovah.  We  are  concerned  rather  to 
I  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  at  all  that  the  pious 
worshippers  and  messengers  of  God  are  called  his 
i  servants.  The  answer  might  be  given  in  the  fol- 
j  lowing  hints.  In  the  first  place,  wo  must  not  for- 
I  get  that  we  are  here  on  oriental  ground,  where  kings 
and  subjects  stand  related  to  each  other  as  lords 
and  slaves,  where  the  inferior  towards  the  superior 
studies  the  mbst  humble  submission  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  obedience,  and  expresses  himself  aldo  in  a 
proportionately  humble  manner  (Gen.  xliv.  27,32 ; 
Dan.  x.  17).  And  thus  God  himself  appears  only 
ns  under  the  figure  of  the  Most  High,  tne  Ruler  of 
all  worlds,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  before  whom  all 
the  world  keeps  silence  (Hab.  iii.  20;  Zach.  ii.  13), 

passed  bitvMn  the  first  mission  of  tbo  spies  mid  the  passage 
of  tbs  Jordan  by  tbo  peopl*.  Without  doubt  Joshua  da- 
signed  to  march  to  tbs  Jordan  within  three  days  from  the 
sending  of  the  spies,  and  to  go  over  the  river ;  and  simulta¬ 
neously  with  bis  command  to  the  people  to  prepare  to  croas 
over  within  three  days,  he  had  sent  the  spies,  so  that  be 
was  warranted  in  hoping  that  they  would  have  accomplished 
their  errand  and  returned  within  two  or  three  days.  But 
since  they,  through  the  unforeseen  discovery  of  their  arrival 
in  Jericho,  and  the  ehase  -of  the  pursuers,  were  obliged  to 
bide  themselves  three  days  hr  tbs  mountain,  Joshua  could 
not  until  the  day  after  their  return  break  up  from  Shittim, 
and  proceed  to  the  Jordan.  Neither  then  could  be  imme¬ 
diately  erase  the  river,  but  must  tarry  yet  three  days  after 
hto  arrival  at  the  brink.” 

As  this  provides  for  tbs  loss  of  only  thru#  days  of  the 
right,  It  would  appear  that  Joshua’s  «  design  ”  must  have 
been  still  a  miscalculation  by  at  least  tiro  days.  In  other 
respects  the  explanation  to  not  as  successful  as  eould  be 
desired.  — Ta] 

1  [Gceenius  dtrit**  the  word  not  from  but  from 

an  assumed  root  tfpn,  aavm,  strmwwn  esse;  and  tbo 
sense  In  which  be  understands  tire  partto.  to  strtnmu,  ataeer. 
7 Jus.  p.  494. —Ta.] 

f  [After  all  to  said,  the  derivation  remains  very  obscure, 
and  the  considerations  in  fovor  of  the  two  principal  render¬ 
ings  very  evenly  balanced.  For  the  meaning  "  armed  ”  the 
lexicographers  give  little  authority.  —  Ta.) 
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before  whom  also  on  his  throne,  the  seraphim  veil 
their  faces  (Is.  vi.).  He  is,  therefore,  the  master, 
men  the  servants.  Those,  however,  among  men 

(more  particularly  in  Israel,  the  ^  Ex.  xix. 

5  ;  Dent.  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  18)  who  serve  him 
with  special  obedience,  and,  with  extraordinary 
talent,  like  the  angels  in  heaven  (Job  iv.  18),  per¬ 
form  his  will,  are  called  his  servants  in  a  preemi¬ 
nent  sense.  So  Moses  ;  before  him  Abraham ;  af¬ 
ter  him  David,  Hezekiah,  the  prophets ;  all  Israel, 
moreover,  in  so  far  as  they  are,  according  to  Dent, 
xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26  ;  Is.  xliv.  2,  the  Jeshurun, 

the  beloved,  pious  people,  who  rightly  from 

walk  before  Jehovah ;  and  lastly  the  Messiah, 
since  in  Him  all  the  excellences  of  his  people  are 
combined.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  carefully  to  be 
considered  that  in  the  economy  of  redemption  we  are 
still  on  the  ground  of  the  old  cocenantt  therefore  on 
the  ground  of  the  Law ,  where  God  commands,  and 
man  has  unconditionally  to  perform  his  dictates 
exactly  to  the  letter,  without  any  freedom  what¬ 
ever,  hence  as  a  slave,  not  as  a  child  (Rom.  viii. 
15).  Not  even  the  most  pious,  therefore,  can  claim 
any  higher  distinction  than  this.  A  relation  of 
freedom  between  God  and  man  does  not  yet  exist. 
Man  stands  yet  under  the  law,  not  yet  under  grace 
(John  i.  17) ;  but  precisely  this  absolute  obedience 
leads  to  freedom.  Moses  is  the  instrument  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  deliverance  of  his  people  out  of  the  slav¬ 
ery  of  Egvpt,  where  they  pinea  in  the  house  of 
bondage  (fix.  xx.  2),  the  iron  furnace  (Deut.  iv. 
20) ;  but  the  Messiah  makes  many  righteous  (Is. 
liii.  11)  and  is  a  Servant,  the  Branch  (Zech.  iii.  9). 
In  his  time  God  gives  holy  increase,  takes  away  the 
sinsof  the  land  in  one  day  (Zech.  iii.  9),  and  makes 
peace,  so  that  one  invites  his  neighlior  under  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  (Zach.  iii.  10).  He  is  the  true 
wdis  Beov  (Matt.  xii.  18 ;  Acts.  iii.  13,J26,  iv.  27, 80), 
whom,  on  account  of  his  obedience,  God  acknowl¬ 
edges  as  his  Son  ;  on  which  cf.  Nitzsch,  Treatise 
on  the  wcus  0*ov  in  the  Acts  ( Studien  u.  Kriliken , 
1828,  2). 

2.  The  declaration  in  ver.  4,  that  God  has 
assigned  to  the  people  of  Israel  its  portion  of  the 
earth,  is  in  accordance  with  Deut  xxxii.  8  and 
Acts  xvii.  26,  in  which  passes  he  marks  ofF  to  the 
nations  their  bounds.  This  is  involved  in  God’s 
government  of  the  world,  which  embraces  every¬ 
thing,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  so  that 
all  accident  is  excluded.  As  He  determines  for 
each  particular  man  his  place  on  earth,  by  birth, 
education,  external  circumstances,  so  He  deter¬ 
mines  for  each  people  its  habitation  in  congruity 
with  the  disposition  and  character  which  He  has 
lent  to  them,  and  the  design  which  He  entertains 
concerning  them.  That  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Israel,  when  He  actually  gave  to  them  the  land 
promised  to  the  fathers,  where  they  might  in  beau¬ 
tiful  seclusion  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  True,  the 
previous  inhabitants  must  give  way,  but  jure  di- 
vino ,  because  through  their  enervating  idolatry 
they  had  forfeited  the  right  to  a  historical  existence. 
It  is  not  just,  therefore,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Wolfenbiittler  fragmentist,  to  charge  God  and  his 
agents  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  but  rather  to 
heed  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  Providence, 
according  to  which  also  his  judgments  are  executed. 
An  analogy  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  amid  the  storms  of  the  northern  in¬ 
vasions.  See  Introd.  §  3. 

3.  The  silent  collection  of  one’s  thoughts,  holy 
meditation,  is,  in  the  over-busy  activities  of  our 


time,  an  aid  to  all  religious  and  moral  life,  which 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  en¬ 
joined  upon  Joshua  in  ver.  8,  in  simple  but  very 
suitable  words,  and  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
soul  may  constantly  remember  its  origin,  that  the 
heart  may  lose  itself  in  God  and  his  word,  that 
from  this  inward  concentration  of  the  living  facul¬ 
ties,  word  and  deed  may  come  forth  in  noble  per¬ 
fection.  44  Oratio,  meditatio  tentatio,”  make  not 
only  the  theologian,  but  in  general  every  religious, 
pious,  and,  in  his  piety,  morally  capable,  man. 

4.  The  rest  which  God  gives  (ver.  15)  is,  first, 
the  secure  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.  This 

nm2E  however  is  not,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  8),  the  true  re6t ; 
rather,  since  God  long  after  Joshua  offered  through 
David  (Heb.  iv.  7)  an  entrance  into  rest,  must  there 
still  be  another  rest ;  “  for  if  Joshua  had  brought 
them  to  the  rest.  He  (God)  would  not  speak  of 
another  day  after  this  time  ”  (ver.  8).  “  Therefore,” 
the  conclusion  is  from  these  arguments,  “  there  yet 
remains  (faroXchrcrai)  a  Sabbath  rest  (<ra00ar toads) 
for  the  people  of  God.  For  he  who  has  entered 
into  his  (God’s)  rest,  has  given  himself  also  rest 
from  his  works”  (*.e.  the  works  of  the  labor-week). 
It  is  still  to  be  carefully  noted  that  to  express  this 
rest  of  God,  not  Kardxav<rti  but,  in  allusion  to  ver. 
4,  or  to  Gen.  ii.  2,  the  word  <rafi&aTi<rp6s,  oc¬ 
curring  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  is  employed. 
The  trafifiarurfids  is  the  completed  icardiravais,  the 
holy  and  blessed  Sabbath  rest  in  eternity  for  the 
people  of  God,  the  I <rpatf-  rou  ffcov,  after  the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  life  is  finished  with  the  toils  of  the  hard 
week  of  our  earthly  existence.  Of  this  rest  the 

niTOO  in  the  earthly  Canaan  is  a  type.  So  speak 

the  Rabbins  also  of  the  Vn§n  n?tD(Tr.  Thamid. 
f.  33,  2;  Jabk.  Rub.  f.  95,  4).  .  Compare  also  the 
beautiful,  profoundly  tender  hymn  by  Jno.  Sig¬ 
mund  Kunth  (t  1779),  “  A  rest  there  is  which  yet 
awaits  us.” 

HOMILETICAIi  AND  PRACTICAL. 

God’s  command  to  Joshua  that  he  should  cross 
the  Jordan,  indicates  ( 1 )  the  task  proposed  to  him ; 
contains  (2)  the  promise  of  his  assistance  in  its  ac¬ 
complishment ;  but  requires  also  (3)  the  conscien¬ 
tious  observance  of  his  law,  in  order  to  success; 
and  closes  (4)  with  another  enlivening  exhortation 
to  the  new  leader  of  Israel.  —  As  Moses  was  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  so  should  we  also  be  his  serv¬ 
ants,  that  we  may  be  found  faithful  like  him. 
(Num.  xii.  7;  Heb.  iii.  2)  —  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord.  Joshua  as  a  tvpe  of  a  good  servitor 
(not  slave).  —  The  earthly  Canaan  a  type  of  the 
heavenly —  God  is  faithful  (ver.  5).  I  will  not  fail 
thee  nor  forsake  thee,  —  a  promise;  (1)  its  rich 
import;  (2)  under  what  conditions  to  be  appro- 

riated  by  a  Christian  to  himself.  —  Be  strong  and 

rm,  comforted  and  undismayed,  a  text  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Ps.  xxvii.,  xlvi.  of  inexhaustible  use  for  the 
field-worship  of  God. —  Of  fidelity  to  the  commands 
of  God.  —  How  should  a  true  general  be  character¬ 
ized  ?  (1)  He  should  be  strong  and  firm,  but  (2) 
also  pious  and  conscientious,  that  all  may  go  well 
with  nim.  —  Fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed,  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  all  which  thou  shalt 
do ;  to  be  well  considered  before  the  outbreak  of  a 
war,  as  well  as  before  a  battle. — Joshua  and  the 
Gileadite  tribes;  (1)  his  powerful  appeal  to  them 
for  fraternal  assistance ;  (2)  their  cneerftil  answer 
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(ver.  12-1 8).  —  The  Rest  of  the  people  of  God :  ( 1 ) 
Who  gives  it?  (2)  In  what  does  it  consist?  (3) 
How  do  we  attain  to  it?  (ver.  13).  How  beauti¬ 
ful  when  the  call  of  a  commander,  or  a  governor 
of  the  people,  meets  with  a  joyful  readiness  on  their 
part !  Should  we  not  so  meet  the  claims  which 
God  himself  by  his  Word  makes  on  ns,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  call  for  brotherly  help,  even 
though  sacrifices  also  be  required  ? 

St auke  :  0  soul,  remember  here  first  of  all  the 
true  Joshua,  thy  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
for  thy  good  acquired  the  heavenly  Canaan,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  thee  a  place  there,  that  thou  also  mayest 
dwell  there  and  remain ;  fight,  therefore,  and  sub¬ 
due  thy  foes  under  the  lead  of  thv  Jesus,  that  thou 
mayest  also  one  day  take  it.  Whom  God  sends, 
him  He  also  qualifies  and  procures  for  him  author¬ 
ity  and  respect.  The  Bible  and  the  sword  with 
Christian  rulers  go  very  well  together.  O  tfiat 
these  would  also  avail  themselves  rightly  of  both ! 
One  Christian  should  take  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  another  —  and  bear  his  burden.  In  the  strife  of 
Christianity  also  one  should  not  be  pusillanimous, 
but  strong  and  firm  (2  Tim.  ii.  3).  A  spirit  that 
would  all  goods'  and  blood  fain  for  thy  mere  pleas¬ 
ure  proffer,  and  the  heart's  desires  all  ofler,  give 
me.  Supreme  Good,  through  thy  precious  blood. 

Cram ee  :  As  the  eyes  of  the  servants  are  to  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden 
unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  should  our  eyes 
also  look  constantly  to  the  Lord,  Ps.  cxxiii.  2.  If 
God  is  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ?  (Horn.  viii. 
31).  Christian  rulers  also  are  bound  to  submit 
themselves  to  God's  commands ;  it  should  not  be 
with  them,  quod  libet  licet ,  t.  e.  what  I  please  I  do, 
1  K.  xxi.  7. 

Marginal  note  (of  Luther) :  He  who  walks 
according  to  God’s  words  acts  wisely  and  happily, 
but  he  who  goes  according  to  his  own  head  acts  un¬ 
wisely  and  to  no  profit. 

Bibl.  Wirt.:  In  dangerous  duties  and  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  no  better  comfort  than  when  one 
has  a  regular  call  to  the  position,  and  God  for  his 
patron  and  protector.  God’s  command  should  bo 
promptly  performed  without  any  long  discussion 
as  to  whether  we  will  do  it  or  not ;  for  God  re¬ 
quires  obedience. 

Bibl.  Tub  :  Consoling  promise !  0  soul  mark  it 
well,  for  what  God  says  to  Joshua  He  says  also  to 
thee.  Therefore  be  of  good  courage  in  the  struggle 
with  sin  and  Satan ;  God  will  stand  by  thee. 


Osiandkr  :  We  should  (in  many  cases)  first 
care  for  our  neighbors,  for  love  seeks  not  her  own, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

Gerlach:  The  first  revelation  of  God  after 
the  death  of  Moses  installs  Joshua  formally  in  his 
office,  gives  him  the  double  commission  to  lead 
the  people  into  the  promised  land  and  to.  dis¬ 
tribute  this  among  then^  renews  the  assurance  of 
divine  aid,  and  admonishes  to  steadfast  fidelity 
towards  God’s  law  and  imperturbable  confidence 
in  Him  (ver.  1-9). 

[Darby  :  “  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  vowr feet 
shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  you.’’  They 
must  go  there ,  overcome  the  obstacles  with  the  help 
and  by  the  power  of  God,  and  take  actual  posses¬ 
sion . They  never  took  possession  of 

all  the  land  which  God  had  given.  Nevertheless 
to  faith  the  promise  was  sure,  ver.  3.  Spiritual 
strength  ana  energy,  the  courage  of  faith,  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  heart  may  be  free  from 
the  influences,  the  fears,  and  the  motives  which  act 
upon  the  natural  man,  and  that  he  may  take  heed 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

Matthew  Henry:  The  removal  of  useful 
men  should  quicken  survivors  to  be  so  much  the 
more  diligent  in  doing  good.  Such  and  such  are 
dead,  and  we  must  die  shortly,  therefore  let  us 
work  while  it  is  yet  day.  It  is  a  great  mercy  if, 
when  useful  men  are  taken  away  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness  others  are  raised  up  in  their  stead  to 
go  on  where  they  broke  off,  ver.  2.  It  is  a  great  com 
fort  to  the  rising  generation  of  ministers  and  Chris¬ 
tians  that  the  same  grace  which  was  sufficient  for 
those  that  went  before  them  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  them  if  they  be  not  wanting  to  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  it  (ver.  5). — When  God  has  given 
us  rest  we  ought  to  consider  how  we  may  honor  Him 
with  the  advantages  of  it,  and  what  services  we  may 
do  to  our  brethren  who  are  unsettled,  or  not  so  well 
settled  as  we  are^ver.15).  —  We  must  not  so  mag¬ 
nify  them  that  are  gone,  how  eminent  so  ever  they 
were,  either  in  the  magistracy  or  in  the  ministry  as 
to  be  wanting  in  the  honor  and  duty  we  owe  to 
those  that  survive  and  succeed  them. 

G.  R.  B. :  As  Joshua  received  and  doubtless 
profited  by  the  admonition  of  his  Gileadite  breth¬ 
ren,  so  may  the  leaders  in  Israel  at  all  times  gain 
benefit  from  the  pious  and  well  intended,  even 
though  superfluous,  counsels  of  God’s  “  plain  peo¬ 
ple.”—  Tr.] 


2.  The  tending  out  of  the  spies  to  Jericho . 
Chapter  II. 

a.  Sending  of  the  Spies,  and  their  Reception  by  Rahab. 
Chapter  II.  1-7. 


1  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  [as  spies]  secretly, 
saying :  Go,  view  the  land,  even  [and]  Jericho.  And  they  went,  and  came  into  an  har- 

2  lot’s  house,  named  Rahab,  and  lodged  [lay  down]  there.  And  it  was  told  the  king 
of  Jericho,  saying,  Behold,  there  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  children  [sons]  of 

3  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country  [V~H  land].  And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unto 
Rahab,  saying,  Bring  forth  the  men  that  are  come  to  thee,  which  [who]  are  entered 
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4  into  thine  house,  for  they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country  [land].  And  the 
woman  took  the  two  men,  and  hid  them,  and  said  thus,  There  came  men  unto  me 

5  [and  said :  True,1  the  men,  came  to  me]  but  I  wist  [knew]  not  whence  they  were ; 
and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that  the 
men  went  out ;  whither  the  men  went,  I  wot  [know]  not :  pursue  after  them  quickly 

6  for  ye  shall  overtake  them.  But  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
[omit :  of  the  house 2],  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in 

7  order  [spread  out,  or  stacked  up  for  herself  ]  upon  the  roof.  And  the  men  pursued 
after  them  the  way  to  [the]  Jordan  unto  [to]  the  fords :  and  as  soon  as  they  which 
pursued  after  them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Yer.  i — So  the  lexicographers  and  Interpreters  with  one  consent  understand  ]3,  — Ta  ] 

p  Ver.  6.  —  "Of  her  hoane  r  Is  purely  superfluous.  The  LXX.  had  substituted  Utfia  for  .  3,  sad  the  Vulgate  com¬ 
bined  both  notions,  and  was  followed  bj  the  English  Version.  —  Ta.J 

A  Rescue  of  the  Spies  by  Rahab  on  their  Promise  to  her  that,  in  the  taking  of  the  Land, 
they  would  spare  her  and  hers. 

Chapter  IL  8-21. 

8  And  before  they  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof ;  and  she 

9  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  you  the  land,  and 
that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint 

10  [•'uh:,  melt]  because  of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  dried 
up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  [before]  you,  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what 
ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  were  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jor- 

11  dan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed  [ye  devoted *].  And  as  soon  as  we 
had  heard  these  things ,  our  hearts  [heart]  did  melt  [DD*,  flow  down],  neither  did 
[does]  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you  [ch.  v.  1] :  for  • 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  He  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 

12  Now  therefore  [And  now],  I  pray  you,  swear  unto  me  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
since 2 1  have  showed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also  show  kindness  unto  my  father’s 

13  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token  [a  token  of  truth]  ;  and  that  ye  will  save  alive  my 
father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  sisters,  and  all  that  they  have 

14  [ch.  vi.  23,  25],  and  deliver  our  lives  from  death.  And  the  men  answered  her. 
Our  life  for  yours,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business.  And  it  shall  be,*  when  the  Lord 

15  [Jehovah]  hath  given  us  the  land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  thee.  Then 
she  let  them  down  by  a  [the]  cord  through  the  window :  for  her  house  was  upon 

16  the  town-wall  [in  the  “wall-side,”  Gesen.],  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  wall.  And  she 
said  unto  them :  Get  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you,  and  hide  your¬ 
selves  there  three  days,  until  the  pursuers  be  returned ;  and  afterward  may  ye  go 

17  [go  ye]  your  way.  And  the  men  said  unto  her,  We  will  be  [are]  blameless  of 
this  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us  swear,  [unicwi  thou  doe*t  what  tro  -now  say  to  thee]. 

18  Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land,  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  [crimson] 
thread  in  the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by :  and  thou  shalt  bring 
[gather]  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy  father’s  house- 

19  hold  home  unto  thee.  And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of 
thy  house  into  the  street,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless 
[blameless,  as  ver.  17]:  and  whosoever  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood 

20  shall  be  on  our  head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him.  And  if  thou  utter  this  our  busi¬ 
ness,  then  we  will  be  [are]  quit  [blameless]  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us 

21  to  [omit:  to,  as  ver.  17]  swear.  And  she  said,  According  unto  your  words,  so  be  it. 
And  she  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed :  and  she  bound  the  scarlet  [crimson], 
line  in  the  window. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


p.  Ver.  10. —  D/np^nn.  The  meaning  of  this  verb  it  well  Indicated  it  the  Bxegetlcal  Note  on  the  Terse.  It  aeema 
Tory  desirable  to  express  it  more  spooiAoally  than  is  done  by  the  rague  phrase  "  utterly  destroyed.'*  In  employing  for  this 
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purpose,  throughout,  the  word  "  devote,”  which  is  used  Lev.  xxrii.  28.  29,  Nona,  xviii.  14,  eto.,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  not  a  cognate  noun  to  denote  the  devoted  object.  Still  we  may  come  near  to  the  iiebrew  directness  by  adhering 
to  "  devote,”  "  devoted  thing,  ”  etc.  —  Ta.] 

ft  Ter.  12. —  ^2  ut  alias  sapisstms  sitnijkai  quod  on.  Manr.  To  imitate  exactly  the  Hebrew  construction  is  not 
possible  in  idiomatic  KnglPh.  A  nearer  approach  to  it  woul  I  be :  Swear  ....  that  I  have  shown  you  kindness  and  ye 
will  also  show  kindness  to  my  father’s  house,  and  g  ve  me  a  token  of  truth  (ver.  13).  and  save  alive,  etc.  Fay  explains  l»  v 
inserting  after  n  that  ”  [as],  De  Wette, "  because,”  and  both  omit,  of  course,  the  ff  and  ”  before  "  give  me,”  or  rather  substi¬ 
tute  "also.'’  Other  way  gives  us  substantially  the  proper  sense  so  fkr,  bat  whether  the  verbs  and  prVnPT  and 

nciVsn  are  to  be  translated  as  coordinate  with  and  subordinate  to  *13750777  (which  they  grammatically 

an),  or  as  coordinate  with  the  latter,  the  practice  of  interpreters  differs.  We  incline  to  side  with  Masius,  a  ho  translates 
the  verbs  in  question  as  all  depending  alike  on  ^2  :  jurats  ....  Vos  usuros  esse  ....  pietate  ;  et  daturas  .... 
cousavaiurosque  ....  crepturosju «. — Ta.J 

[S  Ter.  14.  —  Modify,  and  conoect  the  two  sentences  thus :  Our  life  for  yours !  If  ye  utter  not  this  our  business,  then 
it  snail  be  that  when,  etc.  —  Ta.J 


c.  Return  of  the  Spies  to  Joshua. 

Chapter  II.  22-24. 

-  22  And  they  went,  and  came  to  the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three  days,  until  the 
pursuers  were  returned :  and  the  pursuers  .sought  them  throughout  all  the  way,  but 

23  found  them  not.  So  the  two  men  returned,  and  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
passed  over,  and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  told  him  all  things  that  befel 

24  them.  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  Truly  [omit:  Truly1]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land ;  for  even  [and  also]  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  [land]  do  faint  [melt]  because  of  us. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  T«r.  24.  —  simply  introduces  the  following  clause  ss  quoted  See  Ocean.  Lex.  B.  1,  b.  — Ta.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Vers.  1-7.  S^ndinq  out  of  the  Spies  and  their 
Reception  by  Rahab.  Probably  still  the  same  day 
on  which  Joshua  had  received*  the  divine  command 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  he  sends  forth  secretly  two 
spies  to  go  over  to  Jericho,  which  was  somewhere 
about  fourteen  miles  distant. 

Ver.  1.  Shittim,  Num.  xxxiii.  49,  Abel-shittim, 

i-  e.  Meadow  of  the  Acacias,  from  77130?.  acacia, 
probably  lying  northward  from  Beth-jcshimoth  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  the  last  camping-place  of  the 
Israelites  cast  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Wady  Heshban,  known  from  the  history  of  Balaam 
(Nnm.  xxv.  1  ;  Micah  vi.  5),  not  far  from  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  60  stadia  =  3  hours  from  the  place  of  crossing 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant,  iv.  8,  1 ;  v.  1,  1 ;  Bell, 
Jud.  iv.  7,  6).  Near  to  this  evidently  we)l  chosen 
camp-ground  (Num.  xxiv.  5,  6)  lay  the  city  of 
Beth-peor.  where  Moses  delivered  his  last  discourse 
and  was  buried  (Deut.  iv.  46;  xxxiv.  6).  Com¬ 
pare,  further,  Knobclon  Num.  xxii.  1,  [and  Stan¬ 
ley,  S.  P*  p-  291  f.  Am.  ed.  —  Tr.] 

Spies.  .  According  to  the  LXX.  two  yonng 
men,  nothing  like  which  ia  said  in  the  Heb.  here, 
but  in  vi.  23  we  learn  that  the  spies  were  young 
men.  At  all  events  Joshua  would  choose  brave 
and  prudent  men  for  this  mission,  because,  having 
himself  been  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  9) 


he  knew  from  experience  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed.  He  takes  only  two  and  sends 

them  secretly  (^7.0*  prop. :  Silence,  here  used  ad¬ 
verbially)  that  the  enemy  might  get  no  intimation 
of  it.1  Should  he  have  done  this  ?  tiie  question 
has  been  asked.*  Toward  the  answer  it  may  be 
said,  That  the  use  of  human  prudence,  with  all  trust 
in  divine  provi  lcnce,  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
often  also  a  binding  dutv.  Joshua  ought  not,  in 
his  position  as  a  general,  to  enter  into  a  strange 
and  hostile  land  without  having  explored  it  first. 
He  proceeded  in  full  conformity  witn  the  example 
of  Moses,  Num.  xiii. 

Jericho.  Written  here  “  and  everywhere  in  our 
book  but  in  the  Pent,  only  ilTJ ;»  Iveil ; 

1  K.  xvi.  34,  nnv’P ;  a  very  strong  city  (ch. 
vi.  1),  the  key  to  all  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan, 
the  city  of  palm-trees  ~^37,  Dent, 

xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16;  2  Ch.  xxtiii.  15);  in  the 
LXX.,  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xx.  29  ;  Mark  x.  46 ; 
Luke  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  x.  30,  Heb.  xi.30),  and  in 
Josephus  ( Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8, 3),  * Upix 6 1 in  Strabo  xvi. 
2,  §  47,  ’Ifptxov* ;  the  city  of  odors  and  fragrance 

(from  rrn,  fragrant  place ;  the  ending 

^  rt  being  for  P,  comp.  riV-ttl,  r!s$,  Gwen;’) ; 
just  as  far  west  of  the  Jordan  as  Shittim  was  east 


1  [The  accent  connects  CHn  with  and  it  is 

probable  that  the  secrecy  is  to  be  understood  as  referring 
equally  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  Canaanites.  Maurer 
voold  seem  to  confine  it  to  the  former.  He  quotes  Schultz 
as  follows :  "  Cum  Josua  tristi  experientia  edoctus  (Num. 

xHi.  14)  srinet.  qaantum  perieuli  habere  posset  explomtorum 
sc  multitude  et  miasio  public*.  duos  tan  turn  eoademque  dam 
Uqoe  inacio  popnto  emirit,  ne,  si  tristia  referrent,  in  vul- 


I  gus  dimanaret  narratio,  timldoque  me  fracto  anlmo  flerent 
I  Israelite?  laeto  cseteroquin  duorum  teque  no  plurium  nuntin 
fecile  alacriores  futuri/’  —  Ta.] 

2  [E.  g.  by  Masius  in  loc.,  who  formally  discusses  the 
question  aud  decides  it  in  feror  of  Joshua's  course.  —  Ta.J 
t  [For  other  deri  rations  and  other  forms  of  the  word,  see 
art.  ”  Jericho.”  In  Smith’s  Bibl.  Diet,  where  also  a  fall  topo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  account  of  the  city  may  be  found. 
See  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  pp.  299-304.  -  Tal 
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of  it.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Jericho  is  very! 
fertile.  As  the  climate  approximates  to  that  of ' 
Egypt  the  harvest  is  ripe  here  by  the  end  of  March. 
Toward  the  Jordan,  however,  the  surface  is  arid, 
and  the  region  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  was 
a  rocky  wilderness,  —  the  Quarantania,  not  even 
to  this  day  entirely  safe  for  travellers  (Lukex.  30). 
Comp.  Furrer,  pp*.  149,  151-154. 

The  spies  successfully  reach  Jericho,  towards 
evening  (ver.  2) ;  “  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the 
courtezans  traversed  the  streets  (Prov.  vii.  9ff. ; 
Is.  xxiii.  16) ;  they  met  with  Rahaband  followed  her 

to  her  house”  (Knobel).  She  was  a  H3V,  ^pyrj 
(Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Ja.  ii.  25),  and  not  an  innkeeper 
*cu'8oK€vrpta  (Josephus,  Ant.  v.  1,  2, 
Chald.,  Rabb.,  Vatub.,  Hess,  IJist.  of  Josh.  i.  p.  37). 
Her  name  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Genealogy  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  5)  where  she  appears  as  wife  of 
Salma  or  Salmon,  and  mother  of  Boaz.  “  The  Rab¬ 
bins  derive  from  her  eight  prophets  and  priests  ” 
(Knobel).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ana  that  of 
James  celebrate  her  memory  and  glorify  her  faith 
and  her  works  (Heb.  xi.  31  ;  James  ii.  25).  See 
on  this  the  Doctrinal  and  Practical  below.  In  our 
narrative  she  is  seen  as  a  very  prudent  person  ( ver. 
4),  of  great  presence  of  mind,  degraded  indeed,  but 
by  no  means  sunk  in  vice,  and  who  therefore  has 
intimations  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  the  Almighty 
God  (vers.  10, 11). 

To-night  as  in  Gen.  xix.  5,  34,  here 

more  precisely  defined  ver.  5).  The  king  of  Jericho 
receives  word  that  in  the  evening  twilight  two 
strange  men  have  arrived  in  Jericho  and  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  Rahab’s  house.  Perhaps  there  were, 
as  Calvin  conjectures,  men  standing  at  the  gates,  to 
notice  suspicious  people,  especially  as  they  were 
aware,  no  doubt,  in  Jericho,  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Hebrews  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  king  sends  to  Ra- 
hab,  therefore  (ver.  3),  and  demands  that  she  shall 
give  up  the  men.  At  the  same  moment  (not  ear¬ 
lier,  as  Iveil  supposes)  she  hides  the  spies,  as  the 
demand  of  the  Icing’s  servants  was  probably  made 
from  the  outside,  with  which  the  “  bring  forth 99 
(ver.  3)  plainly  agrees.  She  boldly  lies  to  the  king’s 
messengers  (ver.  4,  5)  who  go  away,  frustrated,  in 
order  to  pursue  as  soon  as  possible  Joshua’s  spies, 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  escaped  and  fled  toward 
the  Jordan  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  3.  Notice  the  full  circumstantiality  of  the 
king’s  command. 

Ver.  4.  In  the  suff.  sing,  is  not  to  be 

changed  into  but  is  an  instance  rather  of  “  the 
free  discourse  in  which  one  passes  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular”  (comp.  Ewald,  Gramm.  §  309  a.).1 

I  knew  not . Spoken  with  the  air 

of  simplicity.  | 

Ver.  5.  And  it  came  to  pass  about  the 
time  of  shutting  of  the  gate.  Heb.  'H'J 

■rij?1?  as  Gen.  xv.  12,^2b  NT},  and 

it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  (cf.  Gescn.  §  132,  Rem.  1). 


When  it  was  dark,  De  Wette :  as  it 

grew  dusk.  It  may,  however,  well  be  translated, 
“  when  it  was  darkf  since  in  the  East,  night  comes 
on  soon  after  sundown,  and  the  evening  twilight 

Job  xxiv.  15 ;  Prov.  vii.  9)  is  of  very  short 

duration,  so  that  sometimes  signifies  simply 
night  (Is.  v.  11 ;  xxi.  4 ;  lix.  10). 

Ver.  6,  relates  further  where  and  how  Rahab 
had  hidden  the  spies  (ver.  4)  on  the  roof,  under 
the  stems  of  flax.  The  roof  was  flat  (Mark  ii.  4). 
According  to  the  Jewish  law  it  must  be  provided 
with  a  “battlement”  (Deut.  xxii.  8),  that  blood 
should  not  come  upon  the  house  by  any  one  fall¬ 
ing  therefrom.  “  Here  many  men,”  as  Starke  ob¬ 
serves,  “  might  stay  together,  Judg.  xvi.  27  (comp, 
also  Acts  ii.  1  )  ;  they  could  walk  about  there  within 
the  battlement  securely  (2  Sara.  xi.  2);  could 
speak  from  thence  to  others  (Matt.  x.  27),  and 
there  they  used  to  pray  (Acts  x.  9).  The  Romans 
also,  but  not  all,  bad  such  roofs,  and  not  over  the 
whole  house;  but  parts  of  some  of  their  houses 
were  furnished  with  such  flat  roofs  which  were 
called  solaria,  because  they  lay  exposed  on  all  sides 
to  the  sun,  and  also  mcmiana,  as  the  Italians  now 

also  call  them  altana.  LXX.  cor¬ 

rectly  iv  rp  XivoKakdfip,  V ulg.  stipula  )ini,  therefore 
flax-stalks,  not  cotton,  as  De  Wette  (cf.  also  Furrer, 
p.  151,  obs.  2),  following  the  Arab,  translation, 

will  have  it,  “since  HriXB  and  HtTB  or  rWt£Q 
are  everywhere  else  used  only  of  flax  ”  (Knobel). 
Unbroken  flax  is  meant,  the  stalks  of  which,  about 
Jericho  as  in  Egypt,  reach  a  height  of  more  than 
three  feet  and  the  thickness  of  a  reed  (comp.  Winer, 
Realw.,  s.  v.  “Flachs”  [and  Smith’s  Diet.]) 

Ver.  7.  To  the  fords — A  more  exact  deter¬ 
mination  of  “  the  way,”  and  not  to  be  referred  to 
“  they  pursued  after.”  The  fords  themselves  can¬ 
not  be  identified  ;  one  may  consult  the  maps,  espe¬ 
cially  Van  de  Velde,  who  gives  a  road  from  Jericho 
southcastwardly  to  a  ford. 

c.  Vers.  8-21.  Rescue  of  the  Spies  by  Rahab, 
on  ihtir  Promise  to  her  that  in  the  talcing  of  the  land 
they  trill  spare  her  and  hers.  After  the  departure 
of  the  royal  messengers  Rahab  goes  up  on  the  roof 
to  the  spies,  describes  to  them  the  faint-heartedness 
of  the  people,  desires  an  oath  from  them  as  security 
that  they  will  show  kindness  to  her  and  her  family 
in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them,  and  after  receiv 
ing  this  lets  the  men  down  by  a  rope  through  the 
window  (vers.  8-15). 

Ver.  9.  Jehovah.  The  word  is  remarkable  as 
nsed  by  Rahab,  but  she  might  easily,  as  even  Kno¬ 
bel  grants,  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  as  the  people  had  already  camped  long 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Terror  ia  fallen  .upon  us  [DSipp'S,  guff, 
having  the  force  of  obj.  Gen.],  Dcut.  ii.  25;  xi.  25, 
cf.  particularly  Ex.  xv.  13-16.  The  vision  which 
was  there  expressed  in  Moses’  song  of  triumph 
(ver.  15)  has  now  been  fulfilled.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  land  melt  away  for  fear ;  for  they  have  heard 
how  God  (ver.  10)  has  dried  up  the  Red  Sea  (Ps. 


1  [Speculations  of  the  Rabbis  on  this,  given  by  Marius, 
are  curious.  "  This  use  of  the  sing.  R.  Solomon  thinks  to 
iudicate  both  the  delay  of  the  woman  in  hiding  them,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  stowed 
away.  RR.  Kimchi  and  Levi,  however,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  hid  not  in  one  and  the  same  place,  but  each  one 
separately,  either  that  the  flax  piled  on  them  both  might 
not  rise  too  high  and  become  thus  an  object  of  suspicion,  or 


lest  they  should  both  be  discovered  at  once . 

What  is  handed  down  in  the  Commentary  which  we  have 
said  to  be  called  Tanhnma,  is  a  Jewish  dream,  to  wit,  that 
when  the  woman  had  hidden  Caleb,  the  other,  Phloehas, 
said  to  her  :  I  am  a  priest.  Now  the  priests,  belug  like  the 
angels,  are  visible  when  they  please  to  be,  when  not  they 
are  not  perceived ;  therefore  the  other  one  alone,  not  he, 
was  hidden  by  the  woman.'’  Com.  in  Josuam ,  in  toe.  —  Ta.] 
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crL  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi.  13,  Heb.  reed-sea,  sea  of 
reeds,  and  in  Egypt,  Schari-sea  (schari  =  reed)  ». «. 
the  Arabian  Gulf ;  and  have  heard  also  how  ill  it 
hatfgone  with  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritcs  (Xum. 
xxL  21-31;  Heat.  iL  30-37),  who  refused  the 
Israelites  a  passage  through  his  land  (Xum.  xxi. 
23;  Dent  ii.  30),  and  after  him  with  Og  king  of 
Bashan  (Xum.  xxi  33-35 ;  Heut.  iii.  1-7).  Both 
have  lost  land  and  people  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  victory  lived  yet  in  the 
memory  of  after  ages,  as  may  be  seen  from  Ps. 

cxxxvi.  19,  20.  Gcsenins  derives  TW"TO  from 

TO  =  rrn^,  from  which  also  8weepin£8> 
filth  ( wtpucaBapfjuL,  wipitfatpa,  1  Cor.  iv.  13),  comes. 
Granting  the  correctness  of  this  etymology,  the 
name  Sihon  might  perhaps  be  rather  a  nickname 
which  the  Hebrews  had  applied  to  the  Amorite 
chief  than  his  real  name;  but  this  we  will  not 

assume  to  decide.  The  name  3137,  from  3TO,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Arab.,  to  bend,  med.  E.  to  be  bent, 
crooked  =  the  crooked  one,  would  suit  well  with 
that  supposition. 

Ye  devoted  (QHip^rin,  Hiph.  of  DIH).  The 
ground  signification  of  the  unused  Kal  is  “  to  cat 
off,” 1  in  support  of  which  we  may  compare  partly 

a  sickle,  and  partly  the  related  words 

r?n,  cnn,  jTJH,  Accordingly  ia  that 

which  is  cut  off,  separated,  and  especially,  sepa¬ 
rated  for  God,  devoted  to  him  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28, 
29;  Num.  xviii.  14;  Dent.  vii.  26;  xiii.  18;  Josh, 
ri.  17,  18;  viL  1  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xv.  21  ;  Ezek.  xliv. 
29),  and  that  too  44  without  a  possibility  of  re¬ 
demption,”  bvddtfia  (Horn.  ix.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3; 
Gal.  L  8,  9;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22),a  tcardpa  (Gal.  iii.  13). 
c  Objects  of  such  a  doom  might  be  persons,  as  here 
Sihon  and  Og  (comp,  further  1  K.  xx.  42;  Is. 
xxxiv.  5)  or  things  (Josh.  vi.  17,  18;  vii.  1  ff.). 

Therefore  0^0*7  is  to  put  something  under  the 
ban,  to  doom,  t.  e.  to  consecrate  or  devote  it  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Jehovah  without  a  possibility  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  whereby  the  consecrated  object  perishes,  being 
destroyed.  Thus  the  word  is  to  be  understood  here 
as  often  in  our  book,  viii.  26  ;  x.  28,  37 ;  xi.  21  ; 8 
found  in  xi.  12,  as  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  having  44  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword  ”  appended.  [See  further  on 
this  subject  the  exeget.  note  on  ch.  vi.  17,  and  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  there,  No.  1 .] 

Ver.  1 1 .  Neither  did  there  remain  any  more 
courage,  that  is,  on  account  of  fear.  Differently 
in  1  K.  x.  5,  where  44  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
her”  expresses  the  result  of  astonishment,  —  Ra- 
hab  recognizes  God  as  the  Almightv  and  Omni¬ 
present,  a  knowledge  which  is  possible  to  the  hea¬ 
then  (Rom.  L  19-21). 

Ver.  12.  A  token  of  truth,  Heb.  HIH,  a  sign, 
fl/uSor,  te**ara ,  as  in  Ex.  iii.  12 ;  1  Sara.  iL  34 ; 
x.  7,  9;  2  K.  xix.  29;  xx.  8,  9;  Is.  vii.  11,  14; 
xxxviii.  7,  22;  Lu.  ii.  12;  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  2 
Tbess.  iii.  17.  [“Sign  of  truth ,  i.  e.  a  sign  by 

1  [SdT  Winer  (Shsools  Lex.) :  Genes,  and  Print  take  sep- 
ante  views  of  the  etymology  of  the  verb,  bnt  all  agree  an  to 
the  meaning  of  this  form.  —  Ta  ] 

*  [See  Smith1*  Diet,  of  the  Bibte ,  art.  Anathema Tr.] 

t  [Whatever  unholy  object  was  devoted  to  Jehovah,  being, 
of  eoane,  incapable  of  nee,  for  him  and  for  hl<  cause,  and 
an  abomination  In  his  sight,  must  needs  be  destroyed.  — 
ThJ 

4  [Kell  also  suppoess  that  "  this  sign  consisted  In  nothing 

she  baa  the  solemn  oath  which  they  were  called  upon  ta 

4 


which  they  guarantee  to  her  the  truth,  or  reality, 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  "Tpn  desired  by  her,” 
Keil.]  Knobel  interprets :  44  a  proof,  an  evidence 
(Job  xxi.  29),  that  yon  are  honest  and  true  men,” 
and  supposes  further  that  “  Rahab  points  them  to 
the  moral  law,  which  for  a  favor  shown  prescribes 
a  thankful  and  true  return,”  and  he  rejects  the 
common  supposition  of  an  outward  sign,  with  the 
remark  that  44  this  would  have  ln*cn  demanded  by 
!  her  not  till  after  the  request  in  ver.  13,  and  would 
have  been  given  by  the  spies  now  before  they  were 
letdown.”*  But  (1.)  such  a  sign  might  be  required 
just  as  well  before  as  after  the  request  in  ver.  13  ; 
(2.)  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  especially  2 
K.  xx.  8,  9;  Is.  vii.  11,  14;  xxxviii.  7,  22 ;  Lu. 
ii.  12 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  favor  the  common  explana¬ 
tion  which  is  supported  by  an  actual  instance  in  1 
Sam.  xviii.  3,  4;  (3.)  in  ver.  18  the  crimson  line 
is  in  fact  given  as  such  a  44 token;”  (4.)  llahab 
might  provisionally  content  herself  with  the  o'ath 
given  in  ver.  14,  although  the  sign  was  not  yet 
given  her,  but  she  received  it  afterwards. 

Ver.  14.  Our  life  for  yours,  [lit.  44 4 *  our  soul 
instead  of  yours  for  death,”  anima  nostra  pro  ixtbis' 
moriatar ,  Maur,]  t  e  44  You  with  the  population 
of  Jericho  are  threatened  with  death,  but  it  shall 
not  strike  you  but  us,  if  we  prove  false;  God 
sh  ill  in  this  case  destroy  us  instead  of  you  ” 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  15.  Her  house  was,  etc.  The  house  was 
built  ajniinst  the  city  wall,  but  she  dwelt  on  the 
city  wall,  that  is,  her  chamber  was  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  hoqse,  which  rose  above  tl^p  wall. 
Many  such  houses  still  stand  in  old  cities,  as  along 
the  Rhine,  for  instance.6  As  the  spies  were  res¬ 
cued  here  so  was  Paul  (Acts  ix.  25)  at  Damascus. 
Starke  makes  hero  the  following  honest  obser¬ 
vation  :  44  It  was  generally  held,  particularly  in 
ancient  times,  punishable  to  leap  or  climb  over  a 
wall ;  but  wo  readily  see  that  this  was  so  consid¬ 
ered  properly  on  account  of  the  wanton  contempt 
that  was  shown,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  2.  But  here  the 
thing  was  done  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  people 
and  servants  of  God ;  besides,  as  has  already  been* 
seen,  Rahab  was  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  inter¬ 
est  and  honor  of  her  town,  accursed  and  doomed 
by  God.” 

The  men  have  reached  the  ground  and  stand 
below.  Rahab,  from  above,  advises  them  to  turn 
to  the  mountain,  while  they  point  out  to  her  the 
special  conditions  on  which  they  will  keep  the 
oath;  and  then  go  their  way  (vers.  16-21 ). 

Ver.  16.  Get  you  to  the  mountain.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  cavernous  mountain  to  the  north  of  Jeri¬ 
cho,  which  the  Arabs  now  call  Kuruntul  (see  Rob¬ 
inson,  ii.  303  [Quarantania,  see  Stanley,  S.  d*  P- 
301  f.]).  On  the  road  to  the  Jordan  the  king’s 
messengers  would  undoubtedly  have  met  them,  as 
Rahab  implies  in  the  beginning  of  her  counsel, 
44  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you.” 

Ver.  17.  We  are  blameless,  etc.  To  under¬ 
stand  these  words  we  must  supply :  Unless  you  do 
what  we  shall  now  say  to  you,  Gen.  xxiv.  41. 

render  and  did  renier,  ver  14.”  This  view,  however,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  entirely  precluded  by  the  translation  of  vers. 
12  and  18,  advocated  above  in  the  textual  no'o  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  ;  for  4 hat  the  men  are  called  upon  to  swear  that  they 
will  do,  they  cannot  in  the  very  act  be  d<  ing.  —  Ta.] 

5  [Knobel  supposes  the  house  may  have  been  partly  em¬ 
braced  within  the  wall,  .and  Rahab's  chamber  strictly  on 
top  of  the  wall  "  whteh.  must  therefore  have  been  tolerably 
thtekJ’  — Tfc] 
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THE  BOOK  OP  JOSHUA. 


Vera.  18-20.  Thii  line  of  Crimean  thread 
njpri  =  i s  line,  not  rope,  This  line  was 

spun  out  of  “crimson  thread ”  tEVt). 

is  the  crimson  color  produced  by  npbin 

^2t27,  Coccus  Hide,  Linn,  a  cochineal  insect  living 
on  the  holm-oak,  the  larvse  of  which  yield  the 
crimson  dye  (“crimson,"  from  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  insect,  Kermes).  This  line  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  cord  (ver.  15),  and  not  identified 
with  it  as  is  done  by  Luther,  who  even  connects 

the  relative  clause  *0  "ltry  ungrammatically 

with  n  tSVT  instead  of  yfrn,  as  Knobel  also 
approves.  This  is  the  “  token  "  given  by  the  spies 
to  Kahab,  and  by  her  (ver.  21 )  fastened  to  the  win¬ 
dow.1  A  thick  red  cord  would  hardly  have  been 
proper  for  this,  as  Schulz  perceived  when  he  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Nequc  etiam  probabile  est,  eundem  ilium 
funem,  quo  Rachab  in  demittendis  cxploratoribus 
usa  sit  (ver.  15),  fenestras  alligatum  fiiisse,  uti 
Lutheri  versio  vernacula  statuit  multis  sequacibus; 
.  funis  enim  iste  facilem  suspicionem  movisset,  ex 
ploratores  in  Rachabis  aedibus  qurositos  ejus  restis 
ope  demissos  esse,  cum  contra  tenue  ac  lcve  filum 
coccineum  nihil  suspecti  haberct."  This  view  is 
held  also  by  Maurer  and  Kcil,  and  before  Schulz, 
by  J.  D.  Michael  is.  From  its  bright  red  color  the 
line  was  visible  at  a  distance.  But  how  did  Rahab 
reach  the  line  when  the  men  were  below  and  she 
above  at  the  window  1  They  probably  fastened  it 
to  the  cord  which  she  then  drew  up.  To  this  first 
condition  the  spies  add  a  second,  namely,  they 
would  be  clear  of  their  oath  also  if  she  did  not 
gather  all  her  relatives  into  her  house,  which  they 
were  not  to  leave  (vers.  18,  19).  The  third  and 
last  condition  is  that  ltohab  shall  betray  nothing 
(ver.  20). 

His  blood  be  upon  us.  Blood  =  blood-guilti¬ 
ness,  responsibility  for  blood,  Gen.  xxxvii.  26  ; 
Lev.  xvii.  4.  In  this  signification  we  have  the 

plural  also  Hence  "W,  H  2, 

house,  city  of  blood,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  2 ; 
“  man  of  blood,"  Ps.  v.  7 ;  xxvi.  9 ;  lv.  24.  Com¬ 
pare  besides  Matt  xxvii.  19,  24,  25. 

Ver.  21.  She  fastened  the  line  in  the  window, 
not  the  cord. 

c.  Vers.  22-24.  Return  of  the  Spies  to  Joshua. 
The  last  verses  of  the  chapter  relate  the  return 
of  the  spies  who,  after  tarrying  three  days  in  the 
mountain,  recrossed  the  Jordan  [probably  by  swim¬ 
ming,  as  the  water  at  this  season  was  too  high  to 
ford. —  Tr.]  and  came  with  joyful  tidings  to  Joshua 
(vers.  22-23). 

All  that  befel  them.  "  The 
CjiW  is  synonymous  with  OrriH 
Gen.  xlii.  29  "  (Keil)  “  On  to  overtake,  be¬ 
fell,  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  8 ;  Num.  xx.  14.  Similarly 
Gen.  xlii.  29."  (Knobel) 

Ver.  24  contains  the  most  important  part  of 
their  report,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were 

very  much  dispirited  and  fearful  as  in 

ver.  9). 

1  [Knobel  denying  the  reference  to  any  material  idgn  in 
ver.  12,  U  obliged  bj  the  art.  in  Hjn  to  identity 
(line)  with  b]2nn  (rope)  ver.  15.  —  Taj 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  Besides  chat  Rahab  has  received  an  honorable 
position  in  the  genealogical  record  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
i.  5),  she  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  31)  as  well  ns  by 
James  (ii.  25),  as  a  woman  of  vigorous  faith.  “The 
former  of  these,"  as  RUetschi  observes  (Real- 
Encyklop .  xii.  514),  is  followed  by  Clemens  Rom. 
who  not  only  makes  Rahab  a  pattern  of  w (arts 
and  <piAo(fy(ay  but  praises  in  her  a  certain  xpo*p- 
Tjrtla ,  since  he  finds  in  the  red  line  a  sign  of  the 
redemption  through  Christ’s  blood  of  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  and  hope  in  the  Lord."  This  red  line  is  applied 
allegorically  by  Starke  also,  “This  red,  scarlet 
precious  line,"  he  savs,  “  leads  us  to  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb  of  title  0.  T  ....  but  still 
more  plainly  points  us  to  the  precious,  crimson 
blood  of  Jesus,  shed  for  us,  etc.,  by  which  we  are 
upheld  and  kept  unto  salvation,  as  Rahab  and  her 
family  were  kept  alive  and  safe  by  that  red  Bne." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Scripture  itself 
knows  nothing  of  this  signification  of  the  red  line, 
and  yet  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  subject  the 
two  passages,  Heb.  xi.  31  and  Jas.  ii.  25,  to  a  brief 
examination.  In  Heb.  xi.  it  had  just  been  said 
that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  through  foith 
aftpr  they  had  been  compassed  about  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  seven  days.  Then  we  read :  “  by  faith  the 
harlot  Kahab  perished  not  (ou  awawiktro)  with 
them  that  believed  not  (roi*  4w« idijacuri,)  since  she 
received  the  spies  with  peace  (/trr  Luth. : 

with  friendship).  Faith  is  thus  iwnbcd  to  her  as 
to  the  Israelites,  that  faith,  namely,  which  is  the 
“substance"  a  confident  expectation  (Moraoit) 
of  that  for  which  one  hopes,  and  the  “  evidence," 
or  conviction  of  the  reality  of  things  not  seen  (Heb. 
xi.  1 ).  She  is  also  called,  honestly,  w6pyij,  while  the 
Rabbins  (see  above,  after  the  example  of  Josephus, 
Ant.  v.  12,  7),  uniformly  make  of  her  an  inn-keeper, 
or  also  a  concubine  (Knnchi).  On  the  same  track 
Christian  interpreters  followed  later,  proposing  to 

translate  the  HJit  “stranger"  or  “heathen  wo¬ 
man."  But  in  this  matter  wc  mnst  abide  by  the 
historical  truth  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
Matthew  also,  in  bringing  in  Tamar,  Rahab  and 
Bathshcba  into  the  genealogical  register.  “  without 
doubt  aimed  to  show  the  Jewish-Pharisaic  spirit 
that  there  was  a  higher  righteousness  than  that  of 
outward  Jewish  holiness"  (Lange,  Comm,  on  Matt. 
15).  By  her  faith  Rahab  wras  led  to  this  higher 
righteousness,  “  and  rose  above  the  fact  that  she  had 
until  then  been  a  heathen  and  a  harlot "  (Lange, 
/.  c.).  Therefore  she  perished  not  with  the  unbe¬ 
lievers  when  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 
Her  faith  in  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  (Josh.  ii. 
11)  had  so  sharpened  her  sight  that  she  distinctly 
foresaw  the  conquest  of  the  land  (eh.  ii.  9)  an<l 
clearly  perceived  the  disheartened  mind  of  the 
Canannitcs.  It  was  a  strong  faith,  which  showed 
its  fruits  in  works  of  love  (Gal.  v.  6).  Hence 
James  places  her  beside  Abraham  (eh.  ii.  24)  and 
savs  of  her  that  by  (4£) works  she  was  justified  ; 
“  likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified 
(ttiKcudedn)  by  works  since  she  received  the  mes¬ 
sengers  (&yy*\°vs  not  Karoo  k6wovs,  as  in  Heb.  xi. 
31)  and  6ent  them  out  another  way.”  We  first 
notice  here  that,  as  in  Heb.  xi.,  Rahab  is  called 
*6pvri,  then  that  her  practical  faith  exhibited  in  the 
reception  of  the  spies  is  praised,  as  Abraham’s  prac¬ 
tical  faith  manifested  in  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  in 
ver.  21.  But  y<  t  it  is  in  James  also  expressly  ./mVA 
(ver.  22)  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  all  out- 
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ward  conduct.  Therefore,  since  we  must  deny  all 
fundamental  difference  between  Paul  and  James,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Riietschi  in  saying  ( ubi  sup.) : 
“  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  brings 
forward  Rahab  as  an  example  of  faith,  and  James 
(iL  25)  consistently  with  his  position,  as  an  example 
of  righteousness  through  works.”  For,  in  reference 
to  ihucai&hu  Lange  has  hit  the  truth  when  he  says 
on  this  passage,  “  The  term  lucaiow  means  with 
James,  according  to  the  0.  T.  way  of  speaking  but 
with  a  N.  T.  depth,  that  God  declares  righteous  in 
the  theocratic  forum  before  the  theocratic  congre¬ 
gation  regarded  as  permanent.  It  is  the  divine 
declaration  of  the  proof  [proved  reality  ?]  of  faith 
in  God's  kingdom  and  tor  it,  while  the  \oyi(t<r6au 
eh  SucautxnfVTjy  of  James,  or  the  titcaiouv  of  Paul 
is  an  $kct  which  passes  simply  between  God  and 
the  sinner  in  the  forum  of  his  consciousness.”  Iu 
this  theocratic  sense  now  Rahab  was  justified, 
“  not  merely  in  that  her  life  was  granted  (Josh.  ii. ; 
ri.  22  ff.),  but  in  that,  still  further,  she  became 
a  highly  honored  mother  in  Israel  ”  Lange,  Comm. 
oh  James  in  L  c.).  Her  faith  was  not  a  dead 
faith  but  living  and  effectually  active.  But  faith  re¬ 
mains  ever,  even  according  to  the  view  of  James,  the 
principle  of  her  action,  for  he  adds  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  ( ver.  26) :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the ! 
spirit  is  dead,  so  is  faith  also  without  works  dead.” 
Faith  must  perfect  itself  through  works  (ver.  22) 
that  it  may  suffice  for  justification  not  only  before 
God  but  also  before  the  congregation.  So  was  it 
with  Abraham's  and  also  with  Rahab’s  faith.  Both 
stand  justified  before  God  and  before  men ;  be¬ 
fore  God  immediately  through  faith,  before  men 
through  faith,  evincing,  certifying,  displaying  itself 
in  works. 

[If  God  acts  He  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
existinp^lispensation,  and  oversteps  his  established 
relationships  with  man.  It  is  thus  that  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus,  and  the  divine  rights  of  his  person, 
manifested  themselves.  He  was  sent  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  That  was  the  limit 
of  his  formal  relationship  with  men.  But  if  faith 
lays  hold  of  the  goodness  of  God,  can  that  good¬ 
ness  deny  itself,  or  limit  itself,  to  those  who  for 
the  time  being  were  alone  the  subjects  of  his  dis¬ 
pensation  ?  No,  Christ  could  not  say,  God  is  not 
good,  I  am  not  good,  to  the  degree  you  have  im¬ 
agined.  How’ could  God  deny  himself?  The  Sy- 
rophonician  woman  obtains  what  she  asks  for. 
Precious  prerogative  of  faith,  which  knows  and 
owns  God  through  everything ;  which  honors  Him 
as  He  is,  and  ever  finds  Him  what  He  is !  ” 

“  Wherein  was  manifested  that  faith  in  Rahab 
which  the  Apostle  cites  as  a  pattern  1  Admirable 

Sroof  that  the  way  in  which  God  acts  in  grace  is 
efore  and  above  law,  that  grace  overleaps  the 
boundary  which  law  ascribes  to  man,  even  while 
maintaining  its  authority, —  an  authority,  however, 
which  can  only  manifest  itself  in  condemnation. 
What  then  was  Rahab's  faith  ?  It  was  the  faith 
which  recognizes  that  God  is  with  his  people,  all 
weak  and  few  as  they  may  be,  unpossessed  of  their 
inheritance,  wandering  on  the  earth  without  a 
country,  but  beloved  of  God.  If  Abraham  believed 
God  wnen  there  was  not  a  people,  Rahab  identified 
herself  with  this  people  when  they  had  nothing  bat 
God.”  Darby,  p.  309. —  Tr.] 

But  Rahab  tied  to  the  messengers  of  her  king. 
Did  this  falsehood  also  come  through  faith  ?  Cer- 

1  [On  the  propriety  in  itself  of  the  appeal  to  Ood  by  a 
rioeen  worshipper  in  confirmation  of  his  veracity  (which  is 
warn  tin  Ilf  the  oath),  see  Tholock's  Com.  on  the  Sermon  on 


tainlynot;  rather  in  it  she  showed  her  natural 
disposition,  precisely  as  it  was  with  the  Hebrew 
midwives  (Ex.  i.  19)  who,  although  they  feared 
God  (Ex.  i.  17),  nevertheless  deceived  Pharaoh; 
or  with  that  woman  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam-  xvii. 
18-20),  who  denied  that  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan, 
David’s  spies,  were  with  her  when  Absalom’s  ser¬ 
vant  sought  them.  Abraham  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Isaac’s  perplexing  question  (Gen.  xxii.  7) 
tempted  to  a  so-called  “  white  ”  lie,  answered  from 
faith  (Gen.  xxii.  8)  and  gave  in  so  doing  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  every  one  in  such  cases. 

[Added  from  Keil  bt  the  translator: 
The  falsehood*  with  which  Rahab  was  shrewd 
enough  not  only  to  turn  off  all  suspicion  of  her 
being  in  collusion  with  the  men  of  Israel  who  had 
come  into  her  house,  but  also  to  lead  the  further 
pursuit  of  them  away  from  her  house,  and  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  attempts  to  capture  them,  can  be  excused 
neither  os  a  lie  of  necessity  to  accomplish  a  good 
end,  nor  with  Grotius  on  the  unfounded  plea,  that 
“  ante  Evangelium  mendacium  viris  bonis  sal u tare 
culpce  non  ducebatur.”  Nor  can  it  be  explained  as 
either  “  allowed  ”  or  “  even  praiseworthy,  ’  because 
the  author  simply  reports  the  fact  without  judgment 
of  his  own,  nor  yet  because  Rahab,  as  appears 
from  what  follows  (ver.  9  ff.),  being  persuaded  of 
Jehovah'a  omnipotence  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  God  for  his  people,  acted  in 
pious  faith  that  the  true  God  would  give  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  all  opposition  to 
them  was  vain  and  a  resistance  to  Almighty  God 
himself.  For  a  lie  is  and  always  must  be  a  sin. 
Although,  therefore,  Rahab  in  this  was  moved  by 
no  thought  of  protecting  herself  and  her  family 
from  destruction,  and  the  disposition  from  whicn 
she  acted  was  rooted  simply  in  faith  in  the  living 
God  (mVru,  Heb.  xi.  31),  so  that  what  she  did  in 
this  disposition  for  the  spies,  and  so  for  God’s 
cause,  is  reckoned  to  her  for  righteousness  (if 
fpyoey  iSutcud&i),  James  ii.  25),  still  the  course  which 
she  adopted  was  a  sin  of  weakness,  which  for  her 
faith’s  sake  was  graciously  forgiven  her,  —  an  “  in- 
firmitas,  qufeipsiob  fidem  gratiose  condonatacst.” 
Calov.  — Tr.J 

2.  That  the  spies  gave  their  oath  was  quite  proper, 
since  “  necessity  required  it.”  Generally  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  so  also  among  the  Israelites,  the  taking 
of  oaths  was  much  more  common  than  with  us 
(Gen.  xxiv.  37  ;  1.  5  ;  Judg.  xxi.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
24  etc.,  Mfttt.  xiv.  7),  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  private  intercourse.  To  avoid,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  use  of  God’s  name  in  this,  they  in  later 
times  availed  themselves  of  other  objects  by  which 
to  swear,  as  clearly  appears  from  Matt.  v.  33-37  ; 
xxiii.  16  ff. ;  James  v.  12.  Against  such  frivolous 
swearing  both  Christ  and  the  Apostle  James  speak, 
while  both  alike  indicate  the  ideal  of  Christian 
truthfulness  in  that  vea  should  be  yea,  and  nay, 
nay.  The  more  our  life  and  the  life  of  others  ap¬ 
proaches  to  perfection,  the  less  need  will  there  l>c 
of  oaths  and  confirmation  of  the  nature  of  oaths. 
In  the  private  intercourse  of  Christians  with  each 
other,  this  is  indeed  the  case  now  wherever  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  in  any  considerable  degree 
active  in  their  hearts.  The  stare  also  will  have  to 
strive  after  this,  bat  as  things  in  general  now  are, 
and  representing  as  it  does  the  law  and  not  the 
gospel,  it  cannot  vet  forego  the  oath  os  a  means  of 
justice.1  Therefore  the  Christian  also,  out  of 

the  Mount,  at  Matt.  ▼.  33-3^  Bat  this  being  tally  granted, 
it  seem*  to  the  present  writer  extremely  questionable  whether 
the  entire  disuse  of  such  appeals  before  our  courts,  cumoiii 
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obedience  to  “  the  powers  that  be/'  (Rom.  xiii.  1) 
will  have  to  submit  to  the  taking  of  the  oath.  The 
rejection  of  the  oath  by  Anabaptists,  Mennonites, 
and  Quakers,  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
military  service,  and  with  the  refusal  to  assume 
public  offices,  and  rested  on  antinomianism.  —  That 
to  pledge  the  soul,  therefore  the  life,  as  is  done 
here,  ver.  14,  and  elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.,  is  not 
allowable  for  us  Christians,  needs  no  argument. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed, 
and  has  with  right  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
interpreters  of  this  passage,  what  care  the  spies  take 
with  the  conditions,  under  which  they  should  be 
clear  of  their  oath  ;  how  precisely  they  put  them 
in  form,  how  clearly  ana  plainly  they  express 
them,  that  they  might  not  afterwards  be  charged 
with  peijury  (vers.  14, 17  ff.)  Another  example 
of  great  conscientiousness  in  reference  to  an  oath, 
see  in  ch.  ix.  19,  20. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  sending  of  the  spies  to  Jericho.  (1.)  Send¬ 
ing  forth  and  reception  by  Rahab  (ver.  1-7);  (2.) 
their  rescue  (ver.  8-21 ) ;  (3.)  their  return  to  Joshua 
(  ver.  22-24). — The  heathen  woman  Rahab  as  a 
heathen  of  true  faith,  with  reference  to  Hcb.  xi. 
31  ;  James  ii.  25.  —  Base  things  before  the  world 
and  things  which  are  despised  has  God  chosen 

—  proved  by  the  example  of  Rahab  especially  as 
presented  by  Matt.  i.  5.  Corap.  1  Cor.  i.  28.  — 
How  faith  sharpens  discernment  concerning  the 
condition  of  an  individual  or  of  a  whole  people. 

—  Despondency  as  a  result  of  heathen  sentiment 
and  life.  —  Even  vet  we  may  hear  what  the  Lord 
does  if  only  we  will  hear.  —  The  glory  of  God  as 
(I.)  above  in  heaven,  and  (2.)  below,  on  the  earth. 

—  One  should  care  not  only  for  himself*but  for  all 
those  belonging  to  him.  —  Rahab  as  a  faithful 
daughter  and  sister.  —  Kindness  and  truth  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ornament  of  God,  not  less  also  of  men.  —  The 
rescue  of  the  spies  out  of  Jericho  and  that  of  Paul 
out  of  Damascus  compared  with  each  other  (ver. 
15 ;  Acts.  ix.  25).  Good  advice  ought  always  to 
be  received.  Proceed  carefully  when  you  have  to 
take  an  oath,  that  no  one  afterwards  may  charge 
von  with  its  violation.  —  Of  an  oath  ;  (1.)  when 
is  it  allowable?  (2.)  what  is  it?  (3.)  what  results 
from  it  ?  —  Let  it  be  as  you  say  —  much  spoken 
in  few  words.  —  The  joyful  return  of  the  spies* 
to  Joshua  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord. 

Starke:  Christian!  To  us  also  heaven  is  prom¬ 
ised,  Luke  xiii.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  1,2  [Heb.  iv.  1,  11]. 
Truth  and  friendship  are  never  better  sought  than 
in  extreme  danger.  —  Woman's  craft  exceeds  all 
craft,  therefore  beware  of  it.  By  God's  name  only 

house  officials,  revenue  assessors  eto.  etc.,  would  not  rather 
promote  the  ends  of  justice,  while  It  would  certainly  do 
away  with  a  shocking  scandal  to  religion.  This  is  of  course, 
on  the  supposition  that  something  like  the  "  affirmation 
now  allowed  should  be  regularly  substituted,  and  the  civil 
penalties  for  falsehood  here  be  righteously  assigned  and  rig¬ 
orously  exacted.  It  is  one  thing  to  conjecture  of  what  use 
the  oath  might  be  in  these  civil  transactions  If  reverently 
administered  and  intelligently  taken ;  It  is  quite  another 
thing  which  we  actually  witness,  and  are  likely  to  witness, 
when  men  by  myriads  throughout  the  land  dally  mumble 
over  the  most  solemn  form  of  words,  without  a  thought  of 
their  significance,  and  seal  the  mockery  for  the  most  part 
by  an  act  of  superstitious  nonsense.  When  we  consider  that 


|  should  one  swear,  Deut.  vi.  13,  Zeph.  i.  5.  —  How 
|  sacred  and  inviolate  must  the  oath  nave  been  at  all 
times  among  the  Israelites,  when  even  a  heathen 
woman  would  trust  her  life  to  it.  O,  that  Chris¬ 
tians  wonld  observe  this,  and  keep  their  oaths  also 
sacred  and  inviolate!  Ecc.  v.  4.  —  In  making  con¬ 
tracts  men  should  explain  themselves  clearly  to 
each  other,  and  use  no  ambiguous  language. — 
Christians  should  be  silent,  for  a  loquacious  tongue 
brings  many  into  borrow,  Prov.  xiii.  3,  16,  26; 
[James  ii.  2  ff.].  In  time  of  persecution  to  conceal 
one's  self  is  quite  proper  for  the  ministers  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  Goa  also.  God  can  soon  take  courage 
away  from  enemies. 

Hediicoer:  While  one  has  ordinary  means 
one  should  use  them  ;  but  if  these  fail  one  may  be¬ 
take  one's  self  to  God's  immediate  help.  We  enter 
not  bv  the  little  side  door  except  when  the  great 
portal  .is  shut.  Even  the  greatest  sinners  when 
they  truly  repent,  are  agreeable  to  God  (Jer.  v.  3). 
One  discreet  and  faithful  person  in  a  house  is  wont 
to  cause  much  good ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  all 
are  careless  and  secure,  then  it  often  happens  that 
they  all  perish  together  (Gen.  xxxix.  2-5). 

Ckaker:  For  the  best  good  of  his  country 
every  patriot  should  give  himself  up  even  to  the 
hazard  of  body  and  life  (I  Sam.  xvu.  41).  Those 
who  are  on  their  journeys  God  can  wonderfully 
keep  from  dangers,  Ps.  xxxi.  21,  xd.  1. 

Osiander:  Right  faith  breaks  forth  thus  in 
free  confession  of  the  truth,  magnifying  and  prais¬ 
ing  God,  and  streaming  out  in  love  towards  fellow 
men. 

[Matthew  Hknrt  :  There  are  many  who  be¬ 
fore  thdr  conversion  were  very  wicked  and  vile, 
and  vet  afterward  come  to  great  eminence  in  faith 
and  holiness —  They  who  truly  believe  the  divine 
revelation  concerning  the  ruin  of  sinners#and  the 
grant  of  the  heavenly  land  to  God’s  Israel,  will 
give  diligence  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  by  joining  themselves  to 
God  and  to  his  people.  — They  that  will  be  conscien- 
tious  in  keeping  their  promises  will  be  cautious  in 
making  them,  and  perhaps  may  insert  conditions 
which  others  may  think  frivolous.—  Sinners'  frights 
are  sometimes  sure  presages  of  thdr  fall. 

Thos.  Scott  (on  ver.  12,  13) :  When  we 
really  discover  the  danger  to  which  our  souls  are 
exposed,  from  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and 
are  earnestly  seeking  salvation,  we  shall  begin  to 
feel  for  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  their  own 
lost  condition.  This  will  induce  us  to  attempt 
what  we  can  to  forward  the  salvation  of  our  beloved 
friends  and  relations;  and  thus  they  who  have 
been  the  grief  and  disgrace  of  their  families,  may, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  become  their  protection  as 
well  as  ornament.  —  Tr.] 

an  oath  thus  carelessly  employed,  Is  in  the  most  aggravated 
sense,  taking  the  name  of  Uod  in  vain,  and  that  our  laws 
almost  necessitate  this  in  cases  so  numerous  that  their 
united  sound  may  be  imagined  rising  as  a  constant  murmur 
to  heaven  amidst  the  voice  of  our  pnblio  life,  we  may  well 
dread  the  condemnation  doe  to  a  profeme  people.  Is  there 
really  any  counterbalancing  gain  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth? 

Is  not  the  evidence  now  got  by  affirmations  as  satisfactory 
as  that  by  oaths  ?  The  word  of  the  man  who  actually 
regards  God  needs  not  the  sanction  of  an  oath  ;  for  him 
who  does  not  the  penitentiary  alone  has  any  terror,  and  to 
that  he  might  as  well  appeal.  —  Ta.] 
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3.  The  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Jordan, 

Chapters  m.-IV. 

a.  Joshua’s  Regulations  concerning  the  Passage  through  the  Jordan. 

Chapter  III.  1-13. 

1  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning ;  and  they  removed  [broke  up  *]  from  Shit- 
tim  and  came  to  [the]  Jordan,  he  and  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  lodged 

2  there  before  they  passed  over.  And  it  came  to  pass  aftef  three  days,  that  the  officers 

3  [overseers]  went  through  the  host  [camp]  ;  and  they  commanded  the  people,  saying, 
When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and  the 
priests  the*  Levites  bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  [break  up]  from  your  place, 

4  and  go  after  it.  Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between  you  and  it,  about  two  thousand 
cubits  by  measure :  come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye 
must  go  ;  for  ye  have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore. 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Sanctify  yourselves ;  for  to-morrow  the  Lord 

6  [Jehovah]  will  do  wonders  among  you.  And  Joshua  spake  *  unto  the  priests,  say¬ 
ing,  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  pass  over  before  the  people.  And  they 
took  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  went  before  the  people. 

7  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will 

8  be  with  thee.  And  thou  8  shalt  command  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  saying,  When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  water  of  [the]  Jordan,  ye  shall 
stand  still  in  [or,  at  die]  Jordan. 

9  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  Come  hither,  and  hear 

10  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God.  And  Joshua  said,  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  [a]  living  God  is  among  you,  and  that  he  will  without  fail 4  drive  out 
from  before  you  the  Canaanites  [Canaanitej,  and  the  Hittites  [Hittite],  and  the  Hiv- 
ites  [Hivite],  and  the  Perizzites  [Perizzite],  and  the  Girgashites  [Girgashite],  and 

11  the  Amorites  [Amorite],  and  the  Jebusitee  [Jebusite].*  Behold  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over  before  you  into  [through  the] 

12  Jordan.  Now  therefore  [And  now]  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

13  out  of  6very  tribe  a  man.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 
shall  rest  in  the  waters6  of  [the]  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  shall  be 
cut  off  from  [omit ;  from],  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above ;  [,]  and  they 
[omit ;  they]  shall  stand  upon  a  heap  [in,  or,  as  a  heap.] 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  {Ym.  1.  —  ypj,-  Geseo.  i.  c.  —  Ta.] 

t  [Ver.6.  —  Prop. :  mid,  but  since,  when  this  rerb  Is  (very  rerely)  repeated  ea  here,  our  language  would  not 

now  bear  "  be  mid  ....  saying,”  there  la  no  way  but  either  to  render  the  first  verb  "  spake  ”  with  English  Vers, 
or  omit  the  participle  altogether.  —  Ta.] 

9  [Ver.  8.  —  Pay  translates,  n  and  now,”  if  though  he  read  nfjlj]  instead  of  — Ta.] 

4  -{Ver.  10. —  BTTin.  The  emphatic  force  of  the  infln.  absolute  in  connection  with  the  finite  rerb  is  habit- 

nalty  neglected  in  translation  by  De  Wette  and  Vay.  Herein  we  think  our  Torsion  certainly  is  to  be  preferred,  although 
h  doubtless  sometimes  makes  too  much  of  this  peculiar  Hebrew  combination.  To  giro  as  nearly  as  possible  the  shade  of 
meaning  intended  is  often  a  matter  of  much  nicety  of  expression.  CL  Geeen.  Oram.  $  188,  8  a.  —  Ta.] 

5  [Ver.  10.  —  The  Gentile  names  here  are  ail  in  the  sing.,  and  although  the  Hebrew  usage  in  this  respect  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  English,  in  the  present  cam  at  least  our  version  would  gain  as  much  in  force  as  in  fidelity  by  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  original.  —  Ta.] 

•  [Ver.  13.  —  The  Hebrew  noun  for  water  is  always  plural,  but  oonstrned  with  verbs  of  either  number.  The  Rngitri, 
Ten.  varies  capriciously  between  the  twe.  In  some  connections  the  plural  is  doubtless  more  adequate  in  the  English,  but 
penally  «  water  ”  would  be  the  right  expression.  —  Ta.] 

b.  The  Passage  of  the  Jordan. 

Chapter  HL  14-IY.  17. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  [broke  up]  from  their  tents  to 
pass  over  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  before  the 
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15  people;  and  as1  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  feet 
of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  (for  [the] 

10  Jordan  overtloweth  all  his  [its]  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,)2  that  the  waters  which 
came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap,  very  far  from  [by  *]  the 
city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the 
plain  [the  Arabah  4]  even  [omit :  even]  the  salt  sea,  foiled,  and  were  cut  off  [were 

17  entirely  cut  off]:  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho.  And  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  stood  firm  on  [the] 
dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  [the]  dry 
ground,  until  all  the  people  [nation,  'ian]  were  passed  clean  over  [the]  Jordan. 

1  IV.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over  [the]  Jordan, 

2  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of 

3  the  people,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man,  and  command  ye  them,  saying,  Take  you 
hence  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  out  of  the  place  where  the  priests’  feet  stood 
firm,  twelve  stones,  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over  with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the 
lodging-place  where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night. 

4  Then  [And]  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men,  whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children 

5  [sons]  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man ;  And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Pass  over 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  into  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan, 
and  take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  according  unto  the 

6  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  that  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you, 
that  [omit :  that]  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers  [omit :  their  fathers]  in  time 

7  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  answer  them 
[say  to  them],  That  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  when  it  passed  over  [the]  Jordan,  the  waters  of 
[the]  Jordan  were  cut  off :  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children 

8  [sons]  of  Israel  forever.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  so  as  Joshua  com¬ 
manded,  and  took  up  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  as  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel,  and  carried  them  over  with  them  unto  the  place  where  they  lodged, 

9  and  laid  them  down  there.  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  [the] 
Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

10  stood,  and  they  are  there  unto  this  day.  For  [And]  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
stood  in  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  until  every  thing  was  finished  that  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  commanded  Joshua  to  speak  unto  the  people,  according  to  all  that  Moses 

11  commanded  Joshua:  and  the  people  hasted  and  passed  over.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over,  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

12  vah]  passed  over,  and  the  priests  in  the  presence  of  [before]  the  people.  And  the 
children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  passed  over  armed  [eager  for  war,  or,  in  companies  ch.  i.  14]  before  the 

13  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  as  Moses  spake  unto  them.  About  forty  thousand  pre¬ 
pared  for  [the]  war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  battle,  to  the  plains 
[desert  plains,  steppes,  fTfcHJ  *]  of  Jericho. 

14  On  that  day  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and 
they  feared  him  [,]  as  they  [had]  feared  Moses,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

15  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Command  the  priests  that 
bear  the  ark  of  the  testimony  [law,  Gesenius]  that  they  come  up  out  of  [the]  Jor- 

16  dan.  Joshua  therefore  [And  Joshua]  commanded  the  priests,  saying,  Come  ye  up 

17  out  of  [the]  Jordan.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  [omit:  and]  the  soles  of  the  priests’  feet  were  lifted  up  [plucked  out 
Jipra]  unto  the  dry  land,  that  [and]  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  returned  unto  their 
place,  and  flowed  over  all  his  [its]  banks,  as.  they  did  before. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  [Ch.  8.  Ver.  16.  —  Our  Terrion  U  here  particular  to  mark  the  difference  between  2)  with  Inf.  court.  (K*Q?)  and  21  In 

the  same  connection  in  ver.  18  The  distinction  Is  slight,  and  in  many  cases  probably  non#  was  deliberately 
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•hard  at  to  the  choice  of  the  particle  ;  jet  atnctlj  the  latter  (2!)  denote*  an  action  as  contained  In  another  (in  time), 

the  former  (?  )  denotes  it  as  bearing  a  comparison  with  that  other  in  respect  to  time  (or  quality  or  condition),  as  simul¬ 
taneous  following  clu*>e  upon,  about  the  feme  as.  etc.  —  Ta.J 

*  [<--»  tit-  15. —  Literally,  and  the  Jordan  was  full  on  all  its  banks  all  the  days  of  harvest  —  To.) 

*  [till.  iii.  16.  —  Very  for  ("sc.  from  the  place  of  crossing, "  Keil)  at  or  by  the  city  of  Adam.  Our  version  followed  the 
Keri  here  apparently  without  good  reason.  —  Ta.] 

4  [Cli.  UL  16.  —  The  Arabeh  (as  io  ch.  xvlll.  18.  22)  the  definite,  individual  "  plain,”  which  bordered  the  Jordan  River 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  the  Exeget.  Note  on  this  verse.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ch.  iv.  13.  —  These  were  the  expanse  of  the  Jordan -valley  (Arabeh)  In  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  greatly  widened 
here  by  the  retreat  of  the  mountains  toward  the  west.  —  Ta.] 

[6  C  i.  iv.  13.  —  The  exact  translation  would  be  :  v  And  it  came  to  pass  —  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Mies  of  the  privet feet  were  plucked  out  unto  the  dry  land,  and  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  returned  and  went  as  before  on  all 
its  banks.”  The  return  of  the  water  to  Its  course  is  thus  carefully  associated  with  the  last  step  of  the  priests  from  the 

muddy  bwl  of  the  stream.  —  nD'“'nn  is  prog,  for,  "  were  plucked  up  out  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  and 

stepped  on  the  dry  or  solid  land.”  Keil.*  —  Ta.] 


c.  The  Erection  of  the  Memorial  at  Gilgal. 
(  iIAl'TER  IV.  19-24. 


19  And  tlie  people  came  up  out  of  [the]  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 

20  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho.  And  those  twelve  stones 

21  which  they  took  out  of  [the]  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  [set  up]  in  Gilgal.  And  he 
spake  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  saying,  When  your  children  shall  ask  their 

22  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  let  your 

23  children  [sons]  know,  saying,  Israel  eame  over  this  Jordan  on  [the]  dry  land.  For 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  dried  up  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  from  before  you, 
until  ye  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  did  to  the  Red  sea, 

24  which  he  dried  up  from  before  us,  until  we  were  gone  over :  that  all  the  people 
[peoples]  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  it  is  mighty, 
that  ye  [Fay  :  they]  might  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  for  ever. 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Joshua* 8  Arrangements  for  the  Passage  of  the 
Jordan. —  And  Joshua  rose  early.  EDtE'')  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  2,  27  ;  xx.  8 ;  xxii.  3  ;  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxii. 
1,  with  and  without  the  addition  “  in  the  morning.” 

Properly  is  a  denom.  from  03^  “to 

load  up,  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  bnrden,  which 
among  the  nomads  is  done  early  in  the  morhing,” 

=  15^  la-  xxxiii.  20.  —  This  breaking  up  took 
place  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  and 
this  verse  accordingly  belongs  properly  to  ch.  ii. 

Ver.  2  is  in  continuation  or  ch.  i.  10-16.  The 
three  davs  here  are  the  same  as  in  ch.  i.  1 1 .  In 
ch.  ii.  which  is  otherwise  very  appositely  inserted, 
and  in  a  way  completely  suiting  the  connection, 
the  differences  in  the  dates  were  not,  we  must 
simply  admit,  duly  taken  into  account.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  to  ns  unnecessary,  to  assume 
a  contradiction  between  ver.  1  on  one  side  and  vers. 
2-6  on  the  other,  on  the  grounds  that  (a.)  the 
people,  according  to  ver.  I,  were  at  the  Jordan  afld 
not  2,000  cubits  off  from  it ;  (6.)  the  Israelites  spent 

only  one  night  there,  and  so  could  not  have 

been  there  after  three  days.  Although  we  grant 
that  the  word  here  translated  “  lodge”  commonly 
means  to  “  spend  the  night  ”  (Gen.  xix.  2 ;  xxiv. 
25;  xxviii.  11  ;  xxxii.  14,  22),  still  in  view  of  such 
passages  as  Job  xix.  4 ;  xlL  14 ;  Ps.  xxv.  13 ;  xlix. 
13],  we  may  well  take  it  here  in  the  sense  of  to  en¬ 
camp,  to  tarry,  as  the  Vulgate,  when  it  translates 

l  [Leyrer,  In  Herat's  Encyklop vol.  xlv.  |>.  1,  note, 
•opposing  the  ground-meaning  of  to  have  been  "  to 

pot  to  order,”  *  set  to  a  row,  beneo  to  make  a  row,  of  let- 


it  orati  sunt.  [The  English  word  “  lodge  ”  very 
appropriately  represents  jV?.]  Again:  “they 

came  to  the  Jordan,”  SfhCn  is  certainly 

not  to  be  understood  with  literal  preciseness.  It 
means  :  they  came  near  to  the  Jordan,  not  exactly 
on  the  brink  of  the  river.  Two  thousand  cubits 
may  very  naturally  still  have  intervened,  especially 
when  we  take  into’  account  the  great  extent  of  the 
camp.  This  view  is  very  evidendv  supported  by 
vers.  14,  15,  which,  according  to  Rnobel  from  the 
same  author  as  ver.  1  a,  state  that  the  people  re¬ 
moved  out  of  their  tents  and  the  priests  came  to  the 
Jordan.  Had  they  encamped  close  on  the  river- 
brink,  as  ver.  1  is  interpreted  by  Knobel,  we  should 
have  been  told  immediately  of  the  dipping  of  their 
feet  in  the  water,  but  not  certainly  of  their  coming 
to  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  3.  Overseers.  As  in  ch.  i.  1 1  so  also  here 

O  LXX.  ypafiftarus :  Vulg .jrrcecones;  Lu¬ 

ther,  Hauptleute  (head-men) ;  Stier,  Amtleute  (offi¬ 
cials)  ;  at  first  probably  altogether  general  officers, 
head-men  of  the  people  (Ex.  v.  6-19  ;  Num.  xi. 
16),  those  who  knew  how  to  write.  Later,  the 
magistrates  in  the  towns  (l)cut.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Chron. 

xxxiii.  4).  In  Arabic  signifies  simply  to 

write.  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1 1  and  stand 

side  by  side.  In  Prov.  vi.  7,  the  former,  English 
Vers.  “  overseer,”  stands  with  “  guide  ”  and 
“rob*.”! 

ten,”  aaye :  "  we  may  rather  conceive  that  the  *, 

from  the  ground-meaning  of  the  word  and  from  their  pri¬ 
mary  function,  are  called  ordinatoru}  than  from  a  derived 
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Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Here  “  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  Jehovah,”  elsewhere  also  “  ark  of  God,”  1 
Sam.  iii.  8,  44  ark  of  the  testimony  ”  [law],  Ex.  xxv. 
22  :  the  sacred  ark  with  the  tables  of  the  law  (ac¬ 
cording:  to  Heb.  ix.  4,  with  other  objects  also),  pre¬ 
pared  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  10  if.)  after  a  divine 
pattern.  It  was  two  and  a  half  cubits  long,  one 
and  a  half  cubits  high,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
It  was  made  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  within  and 

without  with  gold  plate.  The  name  JYTO  »  de¬ 
rived  from  to  bore  out,  hollow  out,  and  sig¬ 

nifies  properly  something  hollow,  hence  also  44  a 
coffin,”  Gen.  1.  26.  Figures  may  be  seen  in  Hoff¬ 
mann  and  Redslob,  Uni  va  sal  BtUl- Lexicon  for  the 
People,  i.  244;  Kiepert,  Bible  Atlas ,  V.  Pig.  15. 
[Smith’s  and  other  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  works 
of  the  same  design,  may  be  consulted.  Also  Jahn, 
Coleman,  and  other  writers,  on  Hebrew  antiquities. 
—  Tr.| 

Ver.  4.  Yet  there  shall  be  a  apace  .... 
two  thousand  cubits  by  measure.  As  a  reason 
it  is  given  that  the  ark  should  show  the  way.  Had 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  by  no  means  marched 
as  soldiers,  crowded  around  it,  those  that  were  be¬ 
hind  could  not  have  seen  it.  The  sarredness  of  the 
ark  is  not  here  directly  the  reason,  as  various  inter¬ 
preters  have  supposed  (Mas.,  C.  a  Lapide,  Seb. 
Schmidt,  v.  Lcngerke  and  Knobel),  but  yet  may 
come  in  as  a  secondary  consideration.  According 
to  Num.  iv.  1 5  the  sons  of  Kohath  bore  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  but  might  not  touch  it.  Uzziah  died  when 
he  did  this  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  We  may  notice  also 
what  Starke  has  pointed  out,  that  no  longer  the 
pillar  of  cloud  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant  leads  the 
way.  The  manna  likewise  ceased  at  this  time. 
The  days  of  the  pilgrimage  are  past.  Two  thousand 
cubits  =  one  Sabbath  day’s  journey  (Acts  i.  12) 

*=  three  thousand  feet  The  Kethib  WE  is  to  be 
retained  instead  of  Keri,  1WE.  So  alsoch.  viii.  11, 

44  since  the  plural  *)WE  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  case  where  the  suff.  also  has  the  plural  sense. 
Comp.  Ewald,  §  266  a.”  (Keil). 

Yer.  5.  [Sanctify  yourselves.  44  The  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  people  consisted  not  in  the  washing 
of  their  clothes,  which  is  mentioned  Ex.  xix.  10-14 

with  the  for  there  was  no  time  for  this ;  nor 
in  the  changing  of  garments  merely,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  might  take  the  place  of 
washing,  and  in  abstinence  from  conjugal  inter¬ 
course,  Ex.  xix.  15.  These  were  only  the  outward 
signs  of  the  sanctification  which  really  consisted  at 
the  same  time  in  the  spiritual  purification,  the 
turning  of  the  heart  to  God,  in  faith  and  trust  in 
his  promise,  and  in  willing  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mands,  that  they  might  rightly  take  to  heart  the 
wonder  of  grace  which  the  Lord  would  the  next 
day  perform  among  them.”  Keil.  —  Tb.] 

To-morrow.  According  to  ch.  iv.  19  the  10th 
of  Nisan. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  took  up  the  ark  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.  This  statement  is  not  exact  [not  in  place 
here],  the  correct  account  is  given  in  ver.  15,  since 
vers.  7-18  could  not  be  spoken  after  the  procession 
was  already  in  motion.  Keil : 44  Whether  the  com¬ 
mand  in  ver.  6  was  given  the  evening  before,  as 
Maurer,  or  on  the  morning  of  the  crossing,  as 
Roscnmiiller  supposes,  cannot  be  determined,  since 
both  were  equally  possible.  The  former  is  the  more 

meaning  and  from  a  mere  accident  of  their  office.  See 
Veter,  vol.  111.  of  hi*  Com . ;  Too  Bohkn,  GjHtsi*,  p.  xlii. ; 


probable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  execution  of  this 
command  in  the  last  words  of  the  verse  is  antici¬ 
pated.  For  the  following  revelation  of  God  to 
Joshua,  together  with  Joshua’s  discourse  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  cannot  have  taken  place  after  the  priests  with 
the  ark  had  already  begun  the  march.”  Knobel 
refers  the  words  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp 
from  Shittim. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Revelation  of  God  to  Joshua,  in 
which  the  Lord  promises  to  make  him  great  from 
this  day  forward  as  he  had  made  Moses  great; 
agreeing  substantially  with  ch.  i.  2-9.  Then  fol¬ 
lows,  ver.  8,  God’s  command  that 44  Joshua  should 
direct  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  to  halt  when  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  t.  «., 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  and  their  feet  stood  in  it,  and  to  remain 

standing.  On  Tpy  comp.  Gen.  xliii.  15.  What 
Jehovah  communicated  fiirtheris  not  here  told, 
because  it  appears  from  the  following.”  (Knobel). 

Ver.  9-13.  In  these  verses  we  have  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  addressed  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
people,  a  congregation  of  Jehovah.  They  contain 
the  purport  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  more  fully 
than  it  nad  been  stated  in  vers.  7  and  8. 

Ver.  9.  <<sltT3  with  accent  drawn  back  as  in 
Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  38,  comp.  Ewald,  §  100  a, 
and  227  b.”  (Keil). 

Ver.  10.  Hereby  shall  ye  know  that  a  living 
God  ia  among  you.  The  design  of  the  miracle, 
the  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a 

living  mighty  God,  is  significantly  put  first.  'SfcJ  »  * 

God  is  here  called  Vs  from  Vh  prop,  the  Strong 
One  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
which  are  Lev.  xix.  4 ;  xxvi.  1,  nothings, 

prop.  breaths.  Dent,  xxxii.  21 ;  Jer.  viii. 

19;  xiv.  22;  Ps.  xxxi.  7,  or  even  'ban, 

Jon.  ii.  8,  44  lying  vanities.”  Ho  is,  however,  not 
called  merely,  which  term  in  the  plural  occurs 
also  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  (Ex.  xv.  11),  but 
to  indicate  that  he  is  not  dead  like  them, 
comp.  Jer.  x.  9,  10.  On  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  see  the  Introduction,  §  7.  As  here,  so 
prev;oiisly  in  Dent.  vii.  1,  and  again  in  this  book 
ix.  1  ;  xi.  3;  xxiv.  11.  seven  races  are  enumerated, 
but  in  varying  order.  The  Jebusites,  however, 
always,  except  in  ch.  xi.  3,  stand  last. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  appellation  of  God,  where  the  conquest  of  a 
land  is  in  question.  From  Him  Israel  has  his  title 
to  Canaan. 

Verse  1 2  compared  with  ch.  iv.  2  occasions  diffi¬ 
culty.  Two  questions  arise :  (1.)  When  was  this 
direction  given;  before  the  crossing. or  during  the 
crossing?  The  former  according  to  this  pas¬ 
sage,  the  latter  according  to  iv.  2.  The  former 
seems  more  probable,  because  the  twelve  men  could 
not  possibly  be  chosen  during  the  passage.  (2.) 
Does  the  choice  of  the  twelve  men  rest  as  Knobel 
teaches,  according  to  our  passage,  on  the  regulation 
of  Joshua  alone,  or  on  the  divine  command,  as  ch. 
iv.  1  expressly  savs.  Answer :  The  author  has  here 
the  same  view*  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  com¬ 
mand  as  in  iv.  1,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  incor¬ 
porated  these  words  in  a  discourse  which  contains 
the  solemn  announcement  of  a  £ivine  revelation. 

Lengerke,  K'tutam,  p. 874,  Anm. ;  Hofbnan,  the  Art.  "Hebe. 
Schrift  ”  in  Krach  n.  Gruber1*  Encyhiop.”  —  Ta.] ,  ; 
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Ver.  13.  Soles  of  the  feet,  comp.  ch.  i.  3.  — 
The  water  ....  shall  be  oat 
Lather :  be  broken  off ;  De  Wette :  part ;  literally  : 
“  shall  be  cut  off/4  that  is,  the  water  above  the  place 
of  crossing  stood  still,  so  that  no  more  flowed  by. 
The  water  below  ran  awaytoward  the  Dead  Sea. 

6.  Chape,  iii.  14-iv.  18.  The  Postage  of  the  People  \ 
through  the  Jordan.  This  took  place  according  to  | 
ch.  iv.  19,  on  the  tenth  dag  of  the  first  month  (called 
Nisan  or  A  bib),  hence  in  the  same  month  as  for¬ 
merly  the  departure  out  of  Egypt.  This  like  that 
was  immediately  before  the  Passover,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  ch.  v.  was  celebrated  four  days  later  for  the 
fint  time  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  har¬ 
vest  here,  in  the  deeply  sunken  heated  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  was  already  begun.  The  “  yellow 54  water 
of  the  river  stands  high  at  this  season,  because  the 
snows  are  melting  on  the  mountains  (comp.  Furrer, 
p.  154).  So  much  more  wond^ful  was  the  event, 
a  proof  of  the  actual  help  of  the  44  living  God.44 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Jordan  overfloweth  .  . 

.  .  harvest.  A  parenthetical  sentence.  The 
Jordan -vallev,  the  Gnor,  is  two  hours  across,  the 
proper  river-Wl,  through  which  the  stream  flows, 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  stream  itself, 
according  to  Furrer’s  estimate  (p.  154),  only  90 
feet  in  breadth.  This  latter  valley  was  over¬ 
flowed,  and  is  still  overflowed,  by  the  “  high-water44 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  precisely  as  then.  See  Scet- 
xen,  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  [Stanley,  S.  P.,]  Fur¬ 
rer.  The  last  named  says :  44  When,  late  in  the 
spring,  the  snow  on  Hermon  begins  to  melt,  the 
Jordan  commonly  overflows  its  lower  bank,  and 
puts  reeds  and  bushes  under  water.  So  found  it, 
as  was  related  in  Israel,  the  fathers  under  Joshua ; 

*  'The  Jordan  was  full  on  all  its  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest.4  44 

Ver.  16.  Near  Adam.  Heb.  The 

Kethib  is  to  be  preferred,  since  its  meaning  is  that 
very  far  from  the  place  of  crossing,  by  the  city 
Adam  which  lay  at  the  side  of  Zaretan,  the  water 
stood  still.  This  city  Adam  was  situated,  probably, 
where  now  we  find  the  ford  Damieh  with  remains 
of  a  bridge  of  the  Roman  period  ( Lynch 4s  Rrjtort, 
p.  150  f..  Van  de  Velde,  Narrative ,  li.  p.  322  f.), 
41  Several  hours  north  of  Jericho 44  ( Knobel ) .  Zare¬ 
tan.  44  Not  improbably  Kum  Sartabeh.  near  the 
ford  Damieh,  a  long,  prominent  rocky  ridge,  from 
which  a  lower  range  of  hills  reaches  almost  to  the 
Jordan,  and  seems  to  extend  itself  obliquely  through 
to  the  eastern  mountains.  Here  the  Jordan  valley 
is  compressed  within  its  narrowest  limits,  and  the 
Ghor  divides  itself  into  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
On  Kura  Sartabeh  it  is  reported  that  there  are 
still  ruins.44  So  Knobel  after  Robinson  (Lot.  Bibl. 
Res.  pp.  283  £,  217  f.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
thut  just  here  the  water  44  is  cut  off4’  where  from 
both  sides  the  mountain  ridges  narrow  the  river, 

1  [n The  plain”  hart  (njTiyn),  is  the  arid  bottom 
tend  in  the  gorge  of  the  Jordan  11  "the  Ghor  ”  (me  In  trod. 

£  6).  To  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  the  name  Is 
nalfbrmiy  applied  througnout  our  book,  where  It  is  never 
sppUed  to  anything  dee.  It  always  has  the  article  in  this 
connection,  and  nothing  seems  to  hinder  its  being  under¬ 
stood  simply  ae  a  proper  name  (in  which  mom  our  version 
twice  views  ft,  zv.  6;  xviii.  18)  except  the  occurrence  of 
the  plural  form  to  denote  the  broader  parts  of  the  depressed 
ratter,  ae  about  Jericho.  Rohineoo  ( Pkyt.  Otog.  p.  78)  never- 
tbetese  declares  it  decidedly  "  the  proper  name  of  thia  valley.” 
This  plain  encompassed  the  Dead  Seaaleo,  more  or  lose  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  then  stretched  on  in  the  modern  Wady  el-Arabah 
to  the  bead  of  the  Banitko  Quit  Bnt  see,  for  a  complete 
account  of  this  very  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon, 


and  the  river  valley.  The  name  Zaretan,  perhaps 
identical  with  Zareda,  the  home  of  Jeroboam  ( 1  K. 
xi.  26),  as  Knobel  conjectures,  is  explained  from 
the  Arabic :  status  montium  locus.  Gescnius  like¬ 
wise  holds  the  two  names  identical,  but  derives  from 

T1!£,  according  to  the  Arabic,  to  be  cool  =  cool¬ 
ing,  also  a  suitable  name  for  a  town  on  a  fresh  hill¬ 
top  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river.  The  name  Adam 
culls  to  mind  Admah,  one  of  the  five  cities  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  [Gen.  x.  19 ;  xiv.  2  ;  Hos.  xi.  81,  as 
also  Adarni,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Edoin  may  also  be  compared  with  it. 

Failed  and  were  out  off  [The  conception  of 
this  scene  indicated  by  the  Kcri  (“very  far  from 
Adam,) 44  is  different  from  that  of  our  author  and 
the  recent  commentators  generally.  It  coincided 
with  (although  not  necessary  to)  what  we  suppose 
to  have  been  the  common  (popular)  view,  well 
stated  and  explained  by  Gill  (among  others!  on 
the  place.  He  naively  remarks,  indeed,  that 44  both 
readings,  as  is  usually,  if  not  always  the  case,  are 
to  be  received/4  but  bis  own  exposition  does  not 
require  anything  ta  unreasonable.  Let  the  waters 
have  been  actually  “cut  off44  above  where  the 
priests  stood,  in  foil  view  of  the  people  (os  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  account  seems  to  lie  in  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  the  wonder  to  the  people),  and  still  the 
water  would  be  arrested  ana  44  stand/4  before  the 
crossing  was  finished,  4‘  very  far  off.44  The  current 
might  have  ceased  44  at  Adam/4  though  that  were 
thirty  or  even  more  miles  above.  Not  only  would 
this  be  immeasurably  more  impressive  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  as  an  exhibition  of  the  divine  power  than  the 
mere  phenomenon  of  a  bare  river  bed,  the  reason 
for  which  they  could  not  see,  but  thus  the  fear 
with  which  44  they  hasted  and  passed  over44  (sec  on 
ch.  iv.  10),  is  much  more  naturally  accounted  for. 
This  view  of  the  miracle  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be 
wholly  ignored.  Indeed,  Keil  seems  so  to  conceive 
the  scene,  and  he  even  represents  (on  ver.  8)  the 
priests  with  the  ark  (symbolizing  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence)  as  constituting  the  dam,  so  to  speak,  by  which 
the  rushing  waters  were  restrained  and  piled  up  in 
a  heap.  —  Tr.) 

Toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  (Arabali),  the  salt 
sea.  It  is  evident  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  meant, 
concerning  whose  origin  we  have  a  report  in  Gen. 
xix.  24.  It  is  called  sea  of  the  plain  in  Deut.  iii. 

17 ;  iv.  49  also.1  The  region  round  about  is  deso¬ 
late,  yet  birds  sing  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in 
numerous  choirs  and  fly  freely  over  the  water 
(Furrer,  p.  258,  Robinson,  Phys.  Geog.t  p.  219). 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  clear  but  very  strongly 
tinctured  with  salt,  and  hence  fatal  to  fish.  Bath¬ 
ers  become  covered  with  an  oily  envelope,  some¬ 
times  painful,  sometimes  not.  From  the  southern 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea  clear  to  Elath  stretches  the 
desert  vallev  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered  for 
forty  years/ 

Mr.  Grove’s  article  on  the  Ar&beh  in  Smith’s  Diet .  of  the 
Bible,  and  Ffoulke's  on  the  Jordan,  in  the  same  work.  —  Ta.) 

a  [A  very  full  and  interesting  digest  of  what  is  known 
concerning  the  Dead  8ea  is  given  In  Smith's  Dictionary ,  Ark 
<'  Sea,  the  &ilt”  In  reference  to  the  relation  between  this  sea 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Wolcott  on 
the  views  of  Mr.  Grove  in  the  article  just  named  and  in  those 
on  Sodom  and  Zoar,  and  Siddim,  should  by  all  moans  be 
carefully  considered.  See  also  Oooant’s  instructive  note  on 
his  Revised  fusion  of  Genesis,  p.  79.  Nor  should  Stanley’s 
vivid  and  flowing  representation  in  ch.  lx.  of  Sin.  f  Pal., 
"The  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,”  be  overlooked.  The 
colored  views  of  the  sea  and  its  surroundings  In  Tris¬ 
tram's  Land  of  Israel  assist  the  Imagination  greatly  In  pit 
turing  to  itself  the  eoene.  —  Ta.] 
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Vcr.  17.  :  “Properly:  firmamlo ,  i.  e.frm - 

iter,  with  solid  foot.”  uaed  here  of  Israel,  as 
ch.  iv.  1  ;  v.  6,  8;  x.  13;  Ex.  xix.  6;  xxxiii.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiL  28.  Where  the  passage  took  place 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

Chap.  iv.  After  the  author  has,  in  ch.  iii.  14-17, 
b  Ufly  related  the  history  of  the  crossing,  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  report  in  this  chapter.  The  account  is 
not  strictly  speaking  without  order,  and  confused, 
as  some  nave  said,  but  yet  neither  is  it  without 
repetitions  which  indicate  a  variety  of  authorities, 
blended  together  by  a  later  hand.  These,  however, 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
accurately,  according  to  their  original  parts,  as 
Knobel  has  with  much  acuteness  attempted  to  do. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passed  over  the  Jordan. 
These  words  were  omitted  by  Luther  in  his  trans¬ 
lations.  Why?  Did  he  possibly  consider  the  im¬ 
mediately  following  Piska  (o)  as  a  sign  of  their 
spuriousiiess  ?  This  Piska  is,  according  to  Keil 
{Bib.  Com.  in  loc.),  “  a  sign  in  use  before  the  Mas- 
oretes,  and  by  them  left  remaining  to  denote  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  where  a  Parasche 
begins :  comp.  Hupfeld,  AusfUhrl.  Hth.  Gramm,  pt. 
i  pp.  86  ana  89.  Gcsenius  in  his  Lehryeb.  p.  124, 
takes  a  different  view.” 

Ver.  2.  See  ch.  iii.  12. 

Ver.  3.  For  we  should  read  113  *n 

ch.  iii.  17. 

Ver.  4-  Knobel  regards  this  as  a  continuation 
of  ver.  1,  a.  What  intervenes  he  refers  to  the  second 
source  of  his  Jehovist,  according  to  which  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  men  rested  on  a  divine  direc¬ 
tion,  while  the  first  knew  nothing  of  it.  We  con¬ 
fidently  hold  that  ch.  iii.  12  presupposes  a  divine 
direction,  which  however  is  first  stated  here  in  the 
wav  of  a  supplement. 

Ver.  6-9.  When  your  children  ask.  Comp, 
xxii.  27-28  ;  Ex.  xiii.  8-14.  —  Stones.  Here  it  is 
a  heap  of  twelve  stones,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxv. 
14  a  single  stone,  but  in  Gen.  xxxi.  46,  again  as 
here,  a  heap  of  stones.  They  were  sacred  me¬ 
morials  of  the  simplest  kind.  According  to  ver.  9, 

“  Joshua  takes  twelve  other  stones,  aud  sets  them 

up  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  on  the  spot  (nm 
as  in  Ex.  x.  23 ;  xvi.  29)  where  the  feet  of  the  priests 
stood,  and  where  the  stones  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  narrator”  (Knobel).  It  has  been 
asked :  To  what  purpose,  since  afterwards  the  water 
streamed  over  them  again  ?  They  might  become 
visible  in  a  low  stage  of  the  water.1  This  second 
measure  Joshua  adopts  of  himself  without  express 
divine  direction. 

Unto  this  day.  A  very  common  phrase  in  our 
book,  as  Bleek  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  §  135)  observes : 
ch.  v.  9  ;  vi.  29 ;  vii.  26  (bis) ;  viii.  28,  29 ;  ix.  27  ; 
x.  27 ;  xiii.  13 ;  xiv.  14  ;  xv.  63  j  xvi.  10. 

Ver.  10.  The  priests  remain  standing  in  the 
Jordan  until  all  the  people  have  passed  through. 
They  had  therefore,  when  the  camp  broke  up,  only 
gone  the  two  thousand  cubits  in  advance  to  show 
the  wav,  then  remain  standing  after  they  have 
taken  their  position  id  the  midst  of  the  dried  bed 

1  [Or  might  it  be  that  the  ,r  midst  of  the  Jordan  ”  where 
the  priests  stood  In  this  time  of  the  freshet,  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  dry  flat  In  ordinary  seasons?  Then  the  pile  of 
twelve  stones  would  In  general  be  visible  and  less  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  water  when  high.  Here  the  caution  of 

Maurer,  Ne  premax,  '•JVl  voeatmium,  Is  to  be  heeded. 
-Tr.]  ** T 


of  the  stream  until  the  passage  is  completed.  Their 
quiet  waiting  was  well  calculated  to  impart  cour¬ 
age  to  the  people  who  hasted  and  passed  over 
through  fear.  The  contrast  well  deserves  considera¬ 
tion.  Knobel  assumes  that,  this  very  standing  still 
of  the  priests  was  the  ground  of  this  haste.  He 
says :  “  The  people  passed  as  quickly  through  as 
possible,  and  that  on  account  of  the  priests,  who 
during  this  long  passage  must  stand  in  one  place 
and  bear  the  ark.*5  This  reason  may  possibly  have 
operated  also,  yet  such  a  consideration  is  rather 
modern  than  conformable  to  the  sentiment  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  chief  reason  for  the  haste  was  cer¬ 
tainly  fear.2 

Ver.  11.  After  the  passage,  the  ark  again  takes 
the  lead,  as  in  ch.  iii.  3  ff. 

#  After  the  history  of  the  crossing  has  thus  been 
given  first  briefly  m  ch  iii.  14-17,  then  more  com¬ 
pletely  ch.  iv.  1-1 L  we  have  some  supplementary 
notices  in  vers.  12-17,  and  finally  the  conclusion  ver. 
1 8  announcing  the  return  of  the  water. 

On  vers.  12  and  13  comp.  ch.  i.  12-18. 

On  ver.  14  corap.  ch.  iii  7. 

What  is  rclatea  in  ver.  15-17  is  a  more  partic¬ 
ular  statement  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  ver.  1 1  of 
this  chapter,  referred  by  Knobel,  on  account  of 
the  designation  of  the  ark  as  “  the  ark  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,”  to  the  Elohistic  original.  This  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  been  used  here  first  in  the  book  of 
Joshua. 

Ver.  1 8.  States  the  conclusion,  pointing  back  to 
ch.  iii.  16. 

c.  On  ch.  iv.  19-24.  Erection  of  the  Monument 
at  Gilyal.  —  Vcr.  19.  The  date,  on  the  tenth 
(day)  of  the  first  month,  is  very  exact,  and  on 
this  accouut  Knobel  ascribes  the  verse  to  the  Elo- 
liist.  The  first  month  (as  Ex.  xii.  2,  18;  xl.  2,  17 
and  often)  is  elsewhere  called  also  Abib,  i.  e. 
month  of  green  ears  (Ex.  xiii.  4  ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Dcuu 
xy\.  1),  and  subsequently  Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1 ;  EsL 
iii.  7.)  “  This  name  is  p’robablv  of  Persian  origin, 
and  to  l>e  explained  from  the  ^end  naraqan,  new 
day,  which  was  transferred  to  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  from  New  Year’s  day.  See  Benfey,  Names 
of  the  Months ,  p.  131  ff.”  Gresenius.8  F lirst,  in  his 
Hist,  of  BiH.  Lit.p.  400,  fixes  the  year  as  having 
been  1454  n.  c.  There  were  four  days  before  the 
Passover  which  fell  on  the  Hth,  ch.  v.  10. 

Ver.  20.  Gilgal,  see  ch.  v.  9. 

Ver.  21  like  ver.  6,  with  Epic  breadth  as  in 
Homer. 

Ver.  22,  23,  might,  from  the  repetition  of 
tttain  'tttoin  'ntr^n,  seem  to  be  a  citation 
from  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the  Passage  of  the 
River,  as  Bunsen  assumes  in  ver.  7  when  ho  trans¬ 
lates  :  — 

"  At  through  the  Jordan  patted  the  Ark, 

Flowed  away  the  water®  of  the  Jordan.” 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  “  Book  of  Jasher,” 
mentioned  ch.  x.  13,  which,  however,  was  not  a 
“  Law-book”  but  precisely  the  opposite,  a  poetical 
Hero-book.  See  Introd.  and  on  cn.  x.  13. 

Ver.  24.  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
[Keil :  of  the  land,  sc.  of  Canaan.  But  not  well.] 
Might  know  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  A  beau- 

t  [This  fear  would  evidently  be  much  more  natural  on 
the  supposition  stated  above  oo  eh.  III.  16,  that  the  waters 
were  cat  off  and  stood  In  a  threatening  precipice  immediately 
above  the  place  of  crossing.  Bnt  is  not  the  haste  of  the 
people  sufficiently  explained  by  the  foot  which  Kell  empha¬ 
sises,  that  so  vast  a  multitude  most  cross  In  one  day  ? — Taj 

8  [Bnt  me  this  disputed  In  Smith's  Diet .  of  the  Bibl.  s.  v. 
MonUu,  p.  2006.  T»  ]  , 
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tiful  catholicity !  The  miracle  made  the  pas¬ 
sage  p««*db.e  and  easy  for  Israel,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  to  servo  also  for  imparting  to  the 
heathen  nation*  of  all  ages  a  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  Jehovah,  and  a  fear  of  the  Almighty,” 

(Knobel).  Instead  of  D£1K^  read  On^TT 
(Ewald,  Maurer,  Knobel),  with*  reference  to  the 
coordinate  ipijV  [This  is  quite  doubtful ; 
we  rather  agree  with  Keil,  that  the  Masoredc  point-  ] 
tng  should  stand.  —  Tn.J 

[Stanley  Jn  the  following  paragraphs  has  finely 
combined  the  various  incidents  of  tliis  marvelous 
event,  and  we  have  only,  to  regret  that  he  should, 
as  his  custom  too  often  is,  bring  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  Josephus,  and  what  not,  as  if  of  about 
equal  authority  with  the  inspired  text.  His  work 
thns  wears,  with  all  its  charms  of  learning,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  style,  too  much  the  air  of  a  secular 
relation  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  “  Church.” 

“  The  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Narrative  in  a  form 
so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  set  forth  in  pictures  and 
allegories,  that  it  shall  here  be  given  at  length,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  mode  out  from  the  several  notices 
handed  down  to  us,  namely,  the  two  separate  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Hook  of  Joshua,  further  varied  by 
the  differences  between  the  Received  Text  and  the 
Septuagint,  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  and  the 
114th  Psalm. 

“For  the  first  time  they  descended  from  the 
upper  terraces  of  the  valley,  they  ‘  removed ’  from 
the  acacia  groves  and  came  to  the  Jordan,  and 
‘  stayed  the  night  *  there  before  they  passed  over. 

‘•It  was  probably  at  the  point  near  the  present 
southern  fords,  crossed  at  the  time  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  by  a  bridge.  The  river  was  at  its  usual 
state  of  flood  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  as  to  fill 
the  whole  of  the  bed,  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
jungle  with  which  the  nearer  banks  are  lined  On 
the  broken  edge  of  the  swollen  stream,  the  band  of 
priests  stood  with  the  Ark  on  their  shoulders.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  in  the  rear  was  the 
mass  of  the  army.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the 
Jordan  was  dried  before  them.  High  up  the  river, 

‘  far,  far  away/ 1 * *  *  in  Adam  the  city  which  is  be¬ 
side  Zaretan/  *  as  for  as  the  parts  of  Kiijath- 
jearim/  *  that  is,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  place  of  the  Israelite  encampment, ‘  the  waters 
there  stood  which  “  descended  ”  from  the  heights 
above/  —  stood  and  rose  up,  os  if  gathered  into  a 
water  skin ; *  as  if  in  a  barrier  or  heap,  as  if  con¬ 
gealed  ; 4 *  and  those  that  4  descended ’  towards  the 
sea  of  ‘  the  desert,’  the  salt  sea,  failed  and  were  cut 
off*  Thus  the  scene  presented  is  of  the  ‘de¬ 
scending  stream’  (the  words  employed  seem  to 
have  a  special  reference  to  that  peculiar  and  most 
significant  name  of  the  Jordan),  not  parted  asun¬ 
der,  as  we  generally  fancy,  but,  as  the  Psalm  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘  turned  backwards ;  ’  the  whole  bed  of 
the  river  left  dry  from  north  to  south,  through  its 
long  windings;  the  huge  stones  lving  bare  here 
and  there,  embedded  in  the  soft  bottom ;  or  the 
shingly  pebbles  drifted  along  the  course  of  the 
channel. 

“  The  ark  stood  above.  The  army  passed  below. 
The  women  and  children,  according  to  the  Jewish 

1  Me*p4r  o*otpA  <r*oSf>»c,  LXX.  2  LXX. 

t  Bymmaehus,  as  tbs  LXX.  In  Ps.  mill.  7. 

4  LXX. 

4  [This  Is  Professor  Stanley's  interpretation  of  the  oeonr- 

imm  meo  cloned  oh.  xxU.  10, 11.  —  Ta.] 


tradition,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  from  the  fear 
lest  they  should  be  swept  away  by  the  violence  of 
the  cuirent.'  The  host,  at  different  points  prob¬ 
ably,  rushed  across.  The  priests  remained  motion¬ 
less,  their  feet  sunk  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  In  front,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  as  if  to 
secure  that  they  should  fulfill  their  vow,  went  the 
three  Transjordanic  tribes.  Their  own  memorial  of 
the  passage  was  the  monument  already  described.6 
But  the  national  memorial  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Carried  aloft  before  the  priests  as  they  left  the  river¬ 
bed,  were  the  twelve  stones,  selected  by  the  twelve 
chiefs  of  the  tribes.  These  were  planted  on  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordau,  and  l>e- 
came  the  centre  of  the  first  sanctuary  of  the  Holy 
Land,  —  the  first  place  pronounced  “  Holy,”  the 
“sacred  place”  of  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the 
tabernacle  remained  till  it  was  fixed  at  8hiloh. 
Gilgal  long  retained  reminiscences  of  its  ancient 
sanctity.  The  twelve  stones  taken  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Jordan  continued  at  least  till  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
seem  to  have  been  invested  with  a  reverence  which 
came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  idolatrous.4  The 
name  was  joined  with  that  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
the  farther  side,  in  the  title,  as  it  would  seem  given 
in  popular  tradition  or  in  ancient  records,  to  this 
passage  of  the  history :  from  Shittim  to  Gilgal  ” 
[?]  Lects.  on  Jewish  Church ,  i.  255  ff.  —  Tr.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  ark  which  was  borne  by  the  priests  and 
Lcvites  in  front  of  the  people,  takes  henceforth,  as 
was  noticed  above,  the  place  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  tire  which  had  led  Israel  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  22).  It  may  take  this  place  be¬ 
cause  it  not  only  servos  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tables  of  the  Law  (Ex.  xxv.  16),  Dut  is  also  a  symbol 
of  the  presence  of  God  among  his  chosen  people.  On 
the  cover  of  the  ark,  the  Kapporcth  adorned  with  the 
Cherubim,  God  sits  enthroned  (Ex.  xxv.  17-22; 
Num.  vii.  89;  Ps.  xeix.  1),  and  from  this  place 
speaks  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  22;  Num.  vii.  89). 
Hence,  as  follows  indirectly  from  onr  passage,  and 
directly  from  passages  like  Num.  iv.  20 ;  1  Sam.  vi. 
19  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6  (compared  with  Lev.  xvi.  13),  the 
ark  is  unapproachable.  But  hence  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  is  the  true  place  of  atonement  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  where  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  on 
the  cover  of  the  ark  (Lev.  xvi.  15),  once  in  the  year 
only,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  by  the  high- 
priest’s  hand.  To  this  Paul  refers,  Rom.  iii.  25, 
when  he  calfs  Christ  the  true  mercy-seat,  whom 
God  has  set  forth  before  (*po40cro)  all  the  world, 
os  a  manifestation  of  his  righteousness,  for  those 
who  through  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  recon¬ 
ciling  death,  approach  this  New  Testament  place 
of  atonement  “  The  IXcurrfipio v  is  brought  out  of 
the  most  holy  place  into  the  public  view  of  the 
whole  world  for  those  who  believe”  (Lange  on 
Rom.  iii.  2).  In  Christ  God  dwells  among  his  New1 
Testament  congregation  (John  i.  14),  goes  before 
them  (John  xiv.  6),  and  is  reconciled  to  them  (2 
Cor.  v.  19.) 

2.  The  conception  of  the  living  God ,  the  bH 

(ch.  iii.  10),  is  of  great  importance  for  the  present 

•  (The  passages  adduced  In  rapport  of  this  only  show 
that  a  superstitions  sanctity  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  the 
place  Gilgal.  —  Ta.] 
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day  also,  since  it  appears  to  have  vanished  utterly 
from  the  consciousness  of  many  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  especially  that  of  the  Materialists.  These, 
after  the  example  of  Epicurus,  substitute  for  this 
living  author  of  all  things.  Chance,  that  is,  an  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  which  they  omit  to  define  because  it 
is  utterly  incapable  of  logical  definition.  Other 
thinkers,  better  schooled  in  philosophy,  replace  the 
living  God  with  an  Order  of  Nature  determining 
everything  by  inevitable  law,  to  which  order,  as 
such,  they  deny  self-consciousness  and  maintain 
that  it  comes  to  self-consciousness  only  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  rational  beings — never  in  and  of  it¬ 
self.  This  they  do  from  fear  of  transferring 
human  limitations  to  the  Absolute,  especially  the 
conception  of  personality.  Of  personality  it  is 
maintained  that  it  is  predicable  of  the  human  in¬ 
dividual,  never  of  the  Godhead ;  as  if  Goethe  were 
unquestionably  in  the  right  when  he  says,  — 

"  The  professor  is  a  person 
Bat  God  la  none.”  i 

But  still  we  think  humanly  of  God  even  then  when 
we  identify  him  with  the  Order  of  Nature,  nay,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  think  in  any  other 
way  concerning  God  than  consistently  with  our 
faculties,  that  is  humanly.  We  certainly  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  found  in  the  wrong  course  if  we  again 
turn  more  and  more  toward  the  sound  Biblical  real¬ 
ism  which  recognizes  a  living  God  who  is  at  the 
same  time  “  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth”  (ch.  iii. 
11);  therefore  a  God  who  is  the  conscious,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  free  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things, 
of  whom,  in  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are,  who  also 
wakens  life  in  us,  so  that  we  possess  power,  devcl- 
ope  power,  and  bring  forth  new  power.  For  life  is 
fullness  of  power;  where  powerlessness  enters  — 
there  is  death. 

Such  a  living  God  can  perform  even  miracles* 
He  can,  since  He  is  independent  and  free,  establish 
exceptions  to  rule,  whicn  are  and  remain  excep¬ 
tions,  but  which,  because  planned  by  his  wisdom, 
no  more  endanger  the  continuance  of  order  than 
any  exceptions  to  rule  which  a  wise  house-father 
may  make  will  disturb  the  order  of  his  house. 
Compare  Rothe,  Dogmatik,  p.  80  ff. 

Rationalistic  explanations  of  miracles,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  m  reference  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  people  of  Israel,  are  to  be  avoided. 
On  the  other  hana,  investigation  of  the  Scripture, 
reverent  and  believing  but  not  fettered  by  the  spirit 
of  prescription,  cannot  be  avoided.  Every  report 
of  any  miraculous  transaction  is  as  much  to  be 
examined  as  the  report  of  any  other  fact  (Introd. 
p.  17).  Such  investigation  win  readily  concede 
that  reports,  especially  these  reaching  back  to  the 
most  ancient  tunes,  may  possibly  have  acquired  a 
mythical  coloring;  the  more  readily,  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  poetical  elements  nave  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  text  As  such  mythical  coloring 
we  regard  what  is  said  in  the  passage  before  us  (ch. 
iii.  16)  about  the  water  of  the  Jordan  standing  by 
Zaretan.3 


I  [Against  the  arrogance  and  nnroason  of  godleea  science 
some  of  tbe  E«saja  of  Bev.  James  Martlneau  (2  vole.  Boat. 
1806,  1868)  are  very  effectively  directed,  «.  g  that  on  Nature 
and  God,  i.  121  ff.  See  also  a  recent  article  by.  the  nine 
author :  « Is  there  any  Axiom  of  Causality  ?  ”  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  for  August,  1870. 

The  Materialism  of  the  Present  Day,  a  critique  of  Dr. 
Bflohner’s  system ;  tradMated  from  the  French  of  Janet  by 
Gustave  Masson,  London,  1866  (in  Baillitae’s  Library  of  Con¬ 
temporaneous  Philosophy),  is  a  very  able  and  convincing 
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The  regulation*  of  Joshua  touching  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  (ch.  iii.  1-13).  —  Even  without  pillar 
of  cloud  and  without  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord 
still  and  forever  goes  before  his  people.  —  Sanctify 
yourselves !  A  word  of  preparation  for  the  Lord's 
supper.  —  Whom  the  Lord  makes  great,  he  is  truly 
great,  as  once  Moses  and  Joshua. — Joshua's  dis¬ 
course  to  the  people.  It  contains :  ( 1 )  a  demand 
to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  (2)  a  promise  of  the 
effectual  help  of  the  living  God.  —  By  what  do  we 
also  recognize  the  presence  of  a  living  God  among 
us  ?  ( 1 )  By  his  word  which  He  still  causes  to  be 
perpetually  published  among  us;  (2)  by  his  deeds 
•which  He  is  still  perpetually  performing.  —  The 
Living  God !  (ver.  10).  How  snould  we  think  of 
God?  (1)  Not  as  a  rigid  order  of  nature,  but  (2) 
as  the  living  God  and  ruler  over  all  the  earth.  The 
ruler  over  all  the  world:  (1)  The  mightiest,  (2) 
the  best  Ruler. 

The  wonderful  passage  of  Israel  through  the 
Jordan  (ch.  iii.  13-4 ;  18}  to  be  treated  as  a  Bible 
Lesson,  for  which  use  all  these  longer  sections  are 
generally  speaking,  well  adapted.  —  As  Israel  went 
aryshod  through  the  Jordan  so  we  go  unharmed 
through  many  a  danger.  —  The  memory  of  God’s 
mighty  deeds.  It  is  (1)  to  be  faithfully  preserved 
by  the  parents,  (2)  carcfiilly  to  be  impressed  on  the 
children.  —  The  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Gilgal. 
—  After  the  pilgrimage  comes  the  rest.  — Increase 
of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  is  the  holy  aim 
of  all  his  works.  • 

Starke  :  He  that  will  enter  into  the  promised 
land  on  high  must  also  be  up  early  and  waste  no 
time,  otherwise  he  will  not  reach  it.  Matt.  vi.  33.  — 
Whoever  will  be  and  be  called  a  right  spiritual 
priest  must  not  only  have  Christ  in  his  heart  but 
also  by  an  edifying  example  make  him  known  to 
others  and  praise  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  Eph.  v.  25- 
27.  —  God  may  indeed  well  allow  us  to  erect  me¬ 
morials  by  which  we  mav  remember  his  wonderful 
works  and  his  benefits,  Gen.  xxviii.  18;  xxxi.  45; 
1  Sam.  vii.  12 ;  Esth.  ix.  27,  but  we  must  not  wor¬ 
ship  such  things,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  Matt.  iv.  10.  —  Teachers  and  preachers  must 
be  an  example  in  faith  and  constancy,  and  let  no 
danger  terrify  them.  —  A  Christian  on  the  journey 
towards  the  heavenly  fatherland  must  not  tarry, 
must  not  put  off  repentance,  nor  be  lazy  and  sloth¬ 
ful  in  God’s  ways,  Phil.  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  —  It 
is  not  enough  to  begin  to  be  pious,  but  one  must 
persevere  even  to  the  end,  Rev.  li.  10.  —  A  Christian 
should  never  act  without,  but  always  according  to, 
God’s  will  and  word,  Matt.  xxL  6.  —  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistracy  also  to  care  that  the  youth 
should  be  educated  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Luke 
vii.  5.  —  Parents  should  relate  to  their  children  and 
hold  before  them,  not  their  own  vile  deeds  but 
God’s  merciful  deeds,  Ex.  x.  1,  2,  Dent.  vi.  20. — 
That  is  the  right  application  of  God’s  marvelous 
and  beneficent  acts  when  we  learn  from  them 
truly  to  know,  fear,  and  love  him,  John  ii.  1 1. 

Cramer  :  When  we  go  to  church  to  hear  God’s 


refutation,  In  short  compass,  of  the  doctrines  which  would 
explain  the  universe  without  a  God.  —  To.] 

3  [This  statement,  however,  seems  quite  consistent  with 
the  rest  If  we  are  to  imagine  the  water  cut  off  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  path  of  the  Israelites,  the  fluid  wall  would 
continually  be  raised  by  the  down-coming  flood,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  the  water  would  set  back  (:'  stand  ”),  must 
depend  on  tbe  time  during  which  the  interruption  lasted. 
8o  that  there  is  no  need  of  suspecting  myth  particularly  in 


this.  —  Te.] 
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word  and  to  receive  the  holy  sacraments,  we  should 
carefully  prepare  ourselves,  and  approach  God  with 
a  chaste,  temperate  heart,  and  hold  up  holy  hands, 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.  —  Whom  God  will  make  great,  him  he 
first  makes  small  through  wearisome  cross,  and 
care,  and  toil,  and  danger,  Ps.  xviii.  36.  —  If  often 
the  faithful  God  before  our  eyes  graciously  helps 
others  out  of  need  and  peril,  while  we,  in  our  own 
thought,  are  left  far  behind,  still  our  hour  also 
shall  yet  come.  Let  us  only  await  the  right  time, 
(yer.  17.)  God  has  patience  even  with  me  weak, 
Bom.  xiv.  4 ;  Matt  viii.  25,  xiv.  30.  —  So  long  as 
Christ,  the  true  mercy-seat,  is  under  us,  and  his 
ministers  m  this  unquiet  life  preach  the'  gospel,  we 
need  not  fear ;  the  great  floods  of  sins  and  of  the 
wrath  of  God  must  retire,  because  for  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  now  no  condemnation, 
Rom.  viii.  1 .  Nor  can  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
proceed  further  than  has  been  appointed  to  them. 
But  if  Christ  and  his  word  depart  from  us  then 
must  we  be  eternally  overwhelmed  and  perish  and 
experience  the  wrath  of  God.  —  Christ  with  many 
saints  has  passed  over  into  his  father’s  house 
through  much  water  of  affliction,  which  came  in 
even  unto  his  soul,  Ps.  lxix.  1.  But  he  has  left  a 
memorial  behind  him,  namely,  his  twelve  apostles 
and  their  writings.  Happy  they  who  understand 
this,  and  thank  him  therefor. 

Hedinger  :  If  those  who  arc  to  be  merely  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  great  works  of  God  should  first  sanc¬ 
tify  themselves,  how  much  more  hav$  those  need 
of  sanctification  whom  God  will  employ  as  his  ser¬ 
vants  for  the  performance  of  his  work,  1  Cor.  ix. 
27. 

Bibl.  Tub.:  Before  thee  also,  O  soul!  there 
stand  waters  of  affliction,  through  which  thou 
must  travel,  before  thou  canst  enter  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  But  only  go  in  with  good  heart,  and 
trust  thyself  to  God’s  help ;  He  will  open  a  way  for 
thee,  so  that  the  streams  cannot  drown  thee,  Ps. 
lxvi.  12;  Is.  xliii.  2. 

Osiaxder  :  Dear  Christian,  remember  here  the  i 
twelve  apostles,  who  have  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  spread  through  the  world  the  kindness  of 
Christ  in  that  He  would  lead  ns,  through  the  power  | 
of  his  death  unto  everlasting  life;  remember  them, 
and  heartily  thank  God  for  them,  —  God  can  cause 
respect  for  the  magistracy,  and  also  take  it  from 
them  again  and  cover  them  with  contempt  because 
of  their  ungodly  life,  Ps.  cviL  4. 


JMatj.  Hehrt  :  Those  that  would  bring  great 
things  to  pass  must  rise  early,  “Love  not  sleep 
lest  thou  come  to  poverty.”  Joshua  herein  set  a 
good  example  to  the  officers  under  him,  and  taught 
them  to  rise  early,  and  to  all  that  are  in  public 
station,  especially  to  attend  continually  to  the  duty 
of  their  place.  —  They  must  follow  the  priests  as  far 
as  they  carried  the  ark,  bnt  no  further ;  so  we  must 
follow  our  ministers  only  as  they  follow  Christ.  — 
Though  the  opposition  given  to  the  salvation  of 
God’s  people  have  all  imaginable  advantages,  yet 
God  can  and  will  conquer  it.  —  God’s  works  of 
wonder  ought  to  be  kept  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance,  ana  means  devised  for  preserving  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  them.  —  God  had  said  in  his  wrath, 
that  they  should  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  bnt  to  make  up  that  forty  years  we  must  take 
in  the  firet  year,  which  was  then  passed,  and  had 
been  a  year  of  triumph  in  their  deliverance  ont  of 
Egypt,  and  this  last,  which  had  been  a  year  of 
triumph  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,,  so 
that  all  the  forty  were  not  years  of  sorrow ;  and  at 
last  he  brought  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan  five 
days  before  the  forty  years  were  ended,  to  show 
how  little  pleasure  God  takes  in  punishing,  how 
swift  He  is  to  show  mercy,  and  that,  for  the  elects’ 
sake,  the  days  of  trouble  are  shortened.  —  Those 
that  will  be  wise  when  they  are  old  must  be  in¬ 
quisitive  when  they  are  young.  Our  Lord  Jesus, 
though  He  had  in  himself  the  fullness  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  has,  by  his  example,  tanght  children  and 
young  people  to  hear  and  ask  questions.  —  In  all 
the  instructions  and  informations  parents  give 
their  children,  they  should  have  chiefly  in  thejr  eye 
to  teach  and  engage  them  to  fear  Goa  for  ever. 

Scott  fon  ill.  3):  We  cannot  in  general  go 
wrong  in  keeping  close  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  following  the  ark  in  all  its 
removals.  In  so  doing  we  need  not  fear  rivers  of 
trouble,  mountains  of  difficulty,  nor  hosts  of  op¬ 
posing  foes ;  but  confiding  in  the  faithful  promise, 
the  Almighty  power  and  oovenant-lovc  of  our 
God,  “the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,”  we  may  proceed  with  boldness  and  alacrity. 

The  Same  (iv.  10):  When  with  careful  attention 
to  the  commands  and  providence  of  God,  we  have 
taken  the  place  and  engaged  in  the  service  assigned 
us,  we  ought  patiently  to  abide  in  it,  and  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  till  He  evidently  commands  us 
thcncc.  —  Tr.] 


4.  The  Dedication  to  the  Holy  War. 

Chapter  V. 

a.  The  Effect  of  the  Invasion  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Land. 

Chapter  V.  1. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  which  were  on  the  [other] 
side  of  [the]  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites  which  were  by  the 
sea,  heard  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  from  be¬ 
fore  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted ; 
neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more,  because  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 
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6.  The  Circumcision  of  the  People. 
Chapter  V.  2-9. 


2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


9 


At  that  time  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Make  thee  sharp  knives  [knives 
of  stone],  and  circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.  And  Joshua 
made  him  sharp  knives  [knives  of  stone],  and  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  at 
the  hill  of  the  foreskins.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise :  all  the 
people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  that  were  males,  even  [omit :  even]  all  the  men  of  war 
’had]  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after  [as]  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Now 
“For]  all  the  people  that  came  out  were  circumcised;,  but  all  the  people  that  were 
jorn  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came*  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had 
not  circumcised.  For  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  walked  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  till  all  the  people  [nation]  that  were  [omit :  that  were]  men  [the  men]  of  w  ar, 
which  came  out  of  Egypt  were  consumed,  because  they  obeyed  not  [hearkened  not 
to]  the  voice  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  unto  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sware  that  he 
would  not  show  them  the  land  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sware  unto  their  fathers 
that  he  would  give  us,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  their  children 
[sons],  whom  he  raised  up  in  their  stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised :  for  they  were 
uncircumcised :  because  they  had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way.1  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people,  that  they  abode  in  their 
places  in  the  camp,  till  they  were  whole  [healed].  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.  Wherefore 
[And]  the  name  of  the  [that]  place  is  called  Gilgal  unto  this  day. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  ?.  —  More  accurately :  And  their  tons  he  retard  up  in  their  stead :  them  Joshua  circumcised ;  for  they  were  un- 

elrcumciaed ;  for  they  had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way —  Ta.] 

e.  The  Passover.  The  Com  of  the  Land. 

Chapter  V.  10-12. 

10  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on 

11  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  And  they  did 
eat  of  the  old  corn  [the  produce]  of  the  land  in  the  morrow  after  the  passover,  un- 

12  leavened  cakes  and  parched  com  [roasted  ears]  in  the  self-same  day.  And  the 
manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  [produce]  of 
the  land  ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more  ;  but  they  did  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year. 


d.  The  Captain  of  the  Lord’s  Host 
Chapter  V.  13-15. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand  :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 

14  adversaries?  And  he  said.  Nay  ;  but  as  captain 1  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  am  I  now  come.2  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship, 

]  5  and  said  unto  him,  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  captain  of 
the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  6tandest  is  holy :  and  Joshua  did  so. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  14.  —  Scarcely  any  problem  is  more  perplexing  to  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  than  to  find  appropriate  designa¬ 
tions  for  the  officials  and  dignitaries,  civil  and  military,  among  the  Jews  and  related  nations.  The  word  has 

already  afforded  an  illustration.  An  identical  revision  of  the  entire  0.  T.  with  reference  to  this  point  would  doubtless  be  * 
requisite  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  and  could  then,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  attain  only  to  partial  success.  The 

English  Vers,  is,  however,  unnecessarily  vague.  Thus,  besides  "  captain,  ’  as  here,  is  rendered  by  at  least  a  dosen 
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ifilfc— whlW  "captain  ”  answers  to  nearly  or  quite  as  many  Hebrew  words.  The  same  is  true  of  prince, 

and  hi  a  great  measure  of  many  others.  The  result  is  indistinctness  and  confusion  to  the  reader  where  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Hebrews  was  probably  clear  and  specific.  Doing  our  best,  we  could  not,  perhaps,  from  our  inadequate  terminology 

in  this  sphere,  do  with  less  than  three  different  words  for  nip,  in  its  ciril,  military,  and  occupational  applications ;  is 
captain  or  general  (need  1  Chr.  xxvil.  84),  governor,  chief.  And  so  mutatis  mutandis  with  the  rest.  —  Ta.] 

[s  Vfr  14.  —  If;  as  many  suppose,  the  angelic  communication  was  interrupted  here  by  Joshua's  startled  sense  of  awe 
a  ad  reverence,  the  connection  would  be  better  Indicated  by  a  dash  in  place  of  the  period,  thus  :  Am  1  now  come  —  And 
Joshua  etc.  —  Ta.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Starkk  has  given  to  this  chapter  the  somewhat 
clumsy  vet  substantially  correct  superscription: 
«  The  things  which  followed  immediately  upon  the 
passage  through  the  Jordan.”  Thus  we  have  here 
brought  before  us  in  succession,  related  and  dis¬ 
placed,  (a.)  the  effect  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
upon  the  heathen,  ver.  1 ;  (/».)  the  circumcision  of  the 
people,  ver.  a-9 ;  (c.)  the  enjoyment  of  the  bread  of 
the  land  and  the  Passover  in  connection  with  the 
cessation  of  the  manna,  ver.  10-19 ;  aud  finally,  (d.) 
the  appearance  of  the  war-prince  of  God  (ver.  13- 
15).  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  this  chapter  offers, 
when  compared  with  chapters  3  and  4,  no  difficul¬ 
ties,  so  to  speak ;  since  the  continuity  of  the  narration 
is  interrupted  by  nothing  and  no  repetitions  occur. 
Even  Knobel  has  received  the  same  impression  of 
the  present  chapter,  except  ver.  10-12.  He  ascribes 
all  the  rest  to  one  and  the  same  author,  namely, 
that  of  the  “  Law  Book.”  Since  for  us  this  “  Law 
Book  ”  in  KnobePs  sense  has  no  existence,  we  can 
agree  with  him  only  in  so  far  as  we  believe  that  in 
▼er.  1-9  and  13-1 5  ’we  meet  with  the  same  hand. 

As  to  vers.  10-12,  they  stand  nearly  related  to 
ch.  iv.  17, 19,  through  the  exact  designation  of  time 
which  characterizes  them.  In  ver.  10  also,  as 
there  in  ver.  19,  Gilgal  is  mentioned,  so  that  all 
which  is  reported  between  may  be  omitted,  and  in 
ch.  v.  10  the  author  takes  up  the  thread  which  he 
had  dropped  in  ver.  iv.  19.  On  the  other  hand 
ch.  v.  10  connects  itself  easily  and  naturally  with 
ch.  v.  9,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  no  absolute 
necessity  to  go  back  to  iv.  19.  When,  however,  we 
examine  ver.  9  b  more  sharply,  the  whole  turn 
of  the  sentence,  and  also  the  expression,  here  again 
repeated,  “  until  this  day,”  presents  itself  as  de¬ 
signed  to  introduce  vers.  10-12,  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  Elohistic  document,  on  account  of  its 
character  in  other  respects,  and  therefore  regard 
as  the  proper  continuation  of  ch.  iv.  19. 

a.  Ver.  1.  The  BJfct  of  the  Incision  upon  the 
If  nthen.  The  verse  stands  in  the  mo<t  exact  con¬ 
nection  with  ch.  iv.  24.  All  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  were  to  learn  how  mighty  is  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  and  fe>ir  Him.  A  first  example  of  this  effect 
is  given  bv  the  Canaanites,  whose  heart  melts,  and 
whose  courage  flees. '  The  terror  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  Rahab,  had  before  seized  them  (ch. 
ii.  9—i  i ).  had  been  increased  by  the  marvelous  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Jordan.  A  panic  tiad  fallen  upon  -them. 

—  "lav n  does  not  refer  here,  as  in  ch.  i.  14-15,  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  bat  as  is  shown  by 
the  careful  addition  to  the  west  side  of  the 

river.  —  The  more  difficult  Kethib  ^7:?^  is  to  be 

retained  like  ver.  6.  “  In  the  author 

assumes  the  person  of  the  people  and  speaks  in  their 
name,  as  in  ver.  6,  comp/  Ps.  Ixvi.  6.”  (Knobel).1 

1  [Yet  this  form  of  expression  has  been  not  without 
reason  long  held,  and  still  Is  by  Keil  and  others,  as  a  proof 
(oat  the  narrative  was  written  by  one  who  had  shared  in 
the  transaction.  —  Ta.] 


6.  Ver.  2-9.  The  Circumcision  of  the  People.  This 
takes  place  upon  an  express  command  of  Jehovah 
because,  as  vers.  4-6  state,  it  had  been  omitted  in 
the  wilderness.  The  covenant-people  should,  as 
such,  bear  the  sign  of  the  covenant  wnich  Abraham 
had  formerly  received  as  a  seal  {otppayis)  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  (Rom.  iv.  11J,  and  with  it,  as 
a  sanctified  people,  holy  to  the  Lord,  enter  into 
the  promised  land. 

Knives  of  stone.  Thus  and  not  “  sharp  knives  ” 
must  we  translate  Joshua  fol¬ 

lows  the  custom  of  antiquity  which,  as  Ex.  iv.  25 
shows,  performed  circumcision  with  stone  knives, 
because  they  had  as  yet  no  others.  Afterwards 
this  kind  of  knives,  as  being  more  venerable, 
were  still  employed  in  sacred  transactions.  [ Among 
the  additions  of  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
is  the  curious  statement  after  ch.  xxiv.  30  :  “  there 
they  placed  with  him  in  the  tomb  where  they  buried 
him,  the  knives  of  stone  (rits  pnx^tpas v&t  **Tplvas) 
with  which  he  circumcised  the  sons  of  Israel  in 
Gilgal.  —  Tr.]  “  The  testa  samia  with  which  the 
priests  of  Cybelo  castrated  themselves  (Plin.  35, 46), 
and  the  stone  knives  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers 
(Herod.  2,  86),  may  serve  as  parallels”  (Winer, 
BiU.  Renlw,  8.  v.  “Messer”)  The  Vulgate  has 
rightly  fac  tibi  cultros  lapidtos ;  the  LXX.  mingle 
together  a  right  translation  and  wrong  interpreta¬ 
tion  :  volrfao  v  rectory  paxedpat  nerpiuas  4k  irirpas 
itKporofiou .  Stone  knives  were  found  also  at  the 
discovery  of  the  pile-dwellings,  e.  g.  in  the  lake  of 
Zurich  near  Meuen  (1854),  where  1  myself  saw 
them.  They  are  very  finely  ground,  and  cut,  not 
indeed  like  a  knife  of  steel,  but  better  than  one 
would  believe.  Always,  however,  the  operation 
with  these  instruments  was  a  very  imperfect  one, 
and  in  the  case  before  us  extremely  painful.2 

[Circumcise  again  ....  the  second  tune. 

does  not  indicate,  of  course,  that  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  same  people  was  to  be  repeated,  but 
that,  as  the  whole  people  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
had  been  circumcised,  so  now  there  should  be  a  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  the  present  people.  Cf.  Keil,  Bib.  Com. 

in  loc.  Masins  understood  to  mark  the 

reintrodnetion  of  the  rite  with  reference  to  its  first 
employment  by  Abraham.  Com.  in  Joeuam ,  p.  81. 
This  is  too  far  sought. —  Tr.] 

Hill  of  foreskins.  Perhaps  so  named  from  this 
transaction.  Lev.  xix.  23,  where  circumcision  of 
the  trees  ’6  spoken  of,  appears  not  to  belong  here 
[against  an  intimation  of  Knobel’s]. 

Ver.  4-7.  Statement  of  the  reason  why  Joshua 
performed  this  rite.  Knobel  expresses  doubt 
whether  what  is  here  reported  is  historical  fact. 
In  support  of  this  he  appeals  to  the  Elohist,  who 
says  nothing  of  such  omission,  ch.  iv.  19  compared 
with  v.  1 0.  But  even  assuming  that  these  passages 
are,  as  we  concede,  Elohistic,  they  do  not  suffice  to 

•l  [See  Dr  llackett’s  addition  to  art.  "  Kpivw,’  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  tiu.  Rb.t,  Amer.  ed.  — Ta.] 
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impeach  the  historical  character  of  the  reason  as¬ 
signed,  since  they  furnish  at  the  most  a  very  weak 
argumentum  e  silent io,  while  on  the  other  side  it 
is  highly  probable  that  although  circumcision  “  had 
been  sharply  enjoined  ”  on  the  Israelites  at  Sinai 
(Lev.  xii.  3),  they  had,  in  their  unsettled  wander¬ 
ings,  neglected  to  follow  the  command  of  God. 
The  same  thing  took  place  later  in  the  case  of  the 
Passover,  through  hundreds  of  years,  as  we  learn 
from  2  K.  xxiii.  22. 

Vcr.  6.  All  the  nation,  the  men  of  war.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Num.  xiv.  22-30  the  adult  generation, 
with  the  exception  of  Joshna  and  Caleb,  were 
doomed  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  must  enter  into  Canaan.  That  the  men  of 
war  specially  are  mentioned,  agrees  with  Num.  xiv. 
29-32,  according  to  which  all  who  were  mustered 
after  their  numl»er  (Corap.  Num.  i.  45  if.),  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  should  die  in  the 
wilderness.  Since,  then,  the  former  circumcised 
men  of  war  were  no  more,  their  bodies  having 
fallen  in  the  wilderness,  on  account  of  disobedi¬ 
ence,  the  present  race  of  young  men  must,  before 
they  dare  undertake  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  first 
receive  the  sign  of  the  Lord’s  covenant  of  which  we 
just  now  spoke. 

A  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

Ex.  iii.  8, 17  ;  xiii.  5 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xxxiii.  3  ;  Lev.  xx. 
24 ;  Num.  xiii.  27 ;  xiv.  8  ;  Deut.  i.  3,  and  often. 
“  Milk  and  honey  are  productions  of  a  land  rich 
in  grass  and  flowers  which  make  residence  therein 
pleasant  and  beautiful.  Both  articles  were  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  in  Canaan,  even  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
vastation,  Is.  vii.  15,  22.  Milk,  eaten  partly  sweet 
and  partly  thick  or  curdled,  that  of  cows  as  well 
as  of  goats  and  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  diet  of  tne  ancient  Hebrews,  as  in  that 
of  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  Palestine  was  and  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
care  of  cattle,  comp.  Winer.  Rcalw.  ii.  768  ff.  The 
land  yielded  great  nuantities  of  honey  also,  especi¬ 
ally  that  from  wild  bees  ( Judg.  xiv.  8  ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
26;  Matt.  iii.  4),  and  still  yields  it  in  its  wasted 
condition”  (Keil).  [See  references  Introd.  §  6, 

.  27.]  That  we  are  to  understand  here  real 
oney  and  not  syrup,  appears  from  its  connection 
with  milk.  Keil  quotes  similar  descriptions  from 
Euripides  and  Theocritus.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Eurip.  Bacchffl,  142: 

'  P«t  to  yaAoJcri  n&or 
'  Pet  j'ou’Y.  pel  to  fukurauu 
tUtcrapi.  .... 

No  mention  is  made  here  of  wine,  although  the 
vine  thrives  extraordinarily  well,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Hebron.  Compare  also  Num.  xiii.  21, 
24,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  expression  that  each 
one  dwelt,  or  should  dwell,  under  his  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  1  K.  iv.  25  ;  Mic.  iv.  4. 

Ver.  7.  Them  Joshua  circumcised,  that  is,  as 
in  ver.  3,  Joshua  ordered  their  circumcision.  The 
operation  itself  was  performed  by  the  several 
fathers  of  families,  as  it  is  related  of  Abraham, 
Gen.  xvii.  23  if.,  for  which  Acts  xvi.  3  also  may 

1  [Keil  elaborately  calculates  that  from  670,000  to  720,- 
000  required  to  be  circumcised,  while  there  were  besides  from 
280,000  to  830,000  circumcised  lu  early  life  who  might  per¬ 
form  the  labors  of  the  Passover  celebration.  —  Ta.] 

i  [Besides  the  common  answer  to  the  question.  Why  the 
rite  of  circumcision  had  been  disused  for  thirty-eight  yean 
in  the  wilderness,  namely,  that  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  people  would  not  allow  it  to  he  practiced  conveniently 
or  safely  (?)  Maslos  subjoined :  "  QuodJUii  non  circumeider- 
entur ,  puna  specie*  fuisse  videtw  qua  Deus  non  tam  ipso* 


be  compared.  Thus  we  most  easily  escape  the 
difficulty  which  otherwise  Arises,  (a)  ra  view  of  the 
great  number  to  be  circumcised,  and  (6)  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  since  according  to  ver.  10 
they  celebrated  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  of 
the  month  Abib.  We  surely  cannot  think  of  help 
from  the  mothers  and  other  women  (Rosenmiiller). 
We  refrain  from  an  exact  determination  of  the 
number  of  those  circumcised,  such  as  Keil  has  at¬ 
tempted  (pp.  74,  75). 1 

Ver.  8.  Till  they  were  healed.  “When  the 
whole  people  were  circumcised  they  remained  in 
their  place  (Ex.  x.  23;  xvi.  29)  in  the  camp,  that 
is,  did  not  leave  the  camp  nor  undertake  anything 

until  they  were  healed.  This  is  *"PP,  prop,  to 
live,  become  lively  (Gen.  xiv.  27),  revive  (Job  xiv. 
14;  Ezek.  xxxviu  3),  then  also  to  be  healed  (2  K. 
i.  2 ;  viii.  8).  On  the  third  day  the  pain  was  at  its 
height  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25).”  (Knobcl.) 

Ver.  9.  The  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  reproach 
which  has  attached  to  the  people  all  the  way  from 
Egypt,  and  which  consists  in  the  misery  of  the 
people  who  had  there  become  a  people  of  slaves. 
This  reproach  had  not  yet  been  removed  while 
they  were  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  be¬ 
cause  God  had  been  angry  with  his  people  for  their 
disobedience,  and  they  on  their  part  had  neglected 
circumcision  2  Now  a  new  day  has  dawned.  The 
reproach  is  rolled  away  through  the  resumption  of 
the  sacred  covenant-rite.  Hence  Isaiah  also,  at  a 
later  period,  warns  them  (ch.  xxx.  1-5)  against  al¬ 
liances  with  Egypt,  lest  the  strength  of  Pharaoh 

should  become  a  shame  (P^72)  to  them,  and 
prophesies  expressly  that  Egypt  will  be  no  help 
nor  any  profit  at  all,  but  a  sliarac  and  a  reproach. 
One  day,  however,  a  time  will  come,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  same  prophet  (xxv.  8),  when 
the  Lord  will  swallow  up  acAtn  forever,  and  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  every  face,  and  take  away  tne 
reproach  of  his  people  from  off  the  earth.  The  re¬ 
roach  of  former  slavery  is  meant,  the  reproach  of 
amshment,  of  widowhood,  as  it  is  called,  Is.  liv.  1. 

HQ-iri  is  synonymous  with  ^^22,  or  Is©, 

nSVtj  (Is*  xxx.  5;  Ps.  lxix.  20;  cxix.  22 ; 
Prov.  xviii.  3;  Ezek.  v.  15). 

And  the  name  of  this  place  is  called  Gilgal 
unto  this  day;  according  to  the  view  of  the 
author,  because  God  had  in  this  place  rolled  away 
the  reproach  from  off  his  people.  Knobel,  Fiirst, 
and  others,  question  tins  denvation  because  two 
cities  besides  of  this  name  are  mentioned,  one  be¬ 
tween  Dor  and  Thirza  (Josh.  xii.  23),  and  another, 
six  Roman  miles  north  of  Anti  patris  (Deut.  xi.  30), 
“  which  Eusebius  still  knew  by  the  name  of  Mag- 
dala,  and  accurately  indicates.”  Accordingly  other 
derivations  have  been  songht.  The  name  should 
signify,  in  reference  to  ch.  iv.  1 9-24,  the  place  of  the 

s tone-heap,  or  stone-heap  monument,  or  =  bsbj, 

a  wheel-shaped  height,  to  which  Gol¬ 

gotha  might  be  cited  as  analogous.  Fiirst,  and 

ptsetebat  JUios  qvam  impiorum  parmtum  vrtbat  animos , 
quum  vidrrtnt  Itbero *  suo *  tacrosnncti  fadcris  xymbolo  carers. 
Hue  enim ,  mihi  ceric,  ci dent  nr  */ hectare  dia  in  Humeri*  xiv. 
88  Dei  verba,  cum  dieit :  Vettra  ipsontm  corpora,  elr .,  q.  d. 
quia  abdieasli s  vos  a  mea  famUia  per  nbeUiontm ,  JUH 
quoqus  veslri  adoption •*  nota  carebunt  quamdiu  vos  in  rivis 
eritis.  Several  modern  critic#  (Kell,  Hengstenberg)  make 
this  the  principal  reason  for  the  long  abejanoe  of  circum- 
dskra.  —  Ta.] 
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Knobel  (on  ch.  xv.  7 )  explain  the  word  by  circle, 
circuit,  like  the  cognate  (hence  Galilee),  as 
also  we  have  niV*b|,  Josh,  xviii.  7  forbj^jn,  XT. 
7,  and  according  to  LXX.  Josh.xiL  23.  Sub¬ 
sequently  was  pronounced  (raXywy, 

Golgol),  cf.  Phoen.  (coast  of  the  circle), 

pr.  nom.  of  the  city  IgilgOi  (’P/iA-yUei,  Ptol.  4,  2, 
litns  IgilgUitamm, ,  in  Amm.  29,  5,  5  ;  now  G’i’- 

’gdlli,  near  the  river  Ampeaga  in  Algiers) ;  b|bf 
(Gnlgog),  pr.  nom.  of  a  Phoenician  settlement  in 
Cyprus/’  We  adopt  this  last-named  etymology, 
since  manifestly  these  places  previously  bore  the 
name  Gilgal,  and  not,  like  Bethel  or  Bethlehem 
(Gen.  xxviii.  19;  xxxv.  15,  19),  a  different  one. 
But  after  a  definite  historical  event  had  occurred 
here,  which  was  recalled  by  the  word,  the  name  Gil¬ 
gal  was  subsequently  interpreted  symbolically  by 
the  Israelites.  Compare  with  this,  out  of  the  most 
recent  history,  the  symbolical  significance  of  the 
name  Koniggratz  =*  (dem)  Komg  g’rfith’s  [the 
king  succeeds!) 1 

c.  Ver.  10-12.  The  Passover,  connected  with  the 
first  Enjoyment  of  the  Bread  of  the  Land,  and  the  Ces¬ 
sation  of  the  Manna.  On  the  special  relation  of  this 
short  passage,  which  in  every  view  suits  very  well 
with  the  entire  narrative,  we  have  already  com¬ 
mented,  on  ch-  iv.  15-17,  19.  “The  children  of 
Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal  where  they  had  already 
pitched,  according  to  ch.  iv.  19,  and  observed  the 
passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at 
evening.  The  designation  of  time  recalls  Ex.  xii.  6, 
18 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5 ;  Nura.  ix.  3 ;  xxviii.  16,  and  is  not 
met  with  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch  ”  (Knobel). 

Ver.  11.  On  the  morrow  alter  the  passover; 
not  as  Keil  strangely  supposes,  on  the  sixteenth, 
but  on  the  fifteenth,  precisely  according  to  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  law,  Lev.  xxiii  5,  6.a 

In  the  self-same  day,  “  on  which  they  observed 
the  Passover/*  For  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  day,  see  Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Gen. 
i.  5  (Knobel).  [Or,  the  self-same  day  on  which 
they  ate  the  unleavened  bread  from  the  new  grain. 

Tm.] — of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
According  to  Gesen.  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Punt  derives  from  =to  make  fruitful. 

Both  compare  the  Aram.  NHyty,  fetus,  surculus. 
Taigum  and  Peshito  use  for  and 

Instead  of  which  occurs  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  0.  T.,  is  used  Lev. 

xxiiL  39,  as  well  as  here  in  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
12.  In  the  translation,  the  distinction  between  the 
words  is  attempted  to  be  preserved  by  “produce ** 
(not  old  corn)  and  “fruit**  (yield).  The  word 


Boasted  ears.  Roasted  harvest  ears  are  meant ; 
an  article  of  food  still  much  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs.  [See  Smith’s  Did.  of  the  Bible ,  art.  “  Ruth, 
Book  of/’ p.2756  b.] 

Ver.  12.  And  the  manna  oeasod  on  the  mor¬ 
row  alter  they  ate,  etc.  On  the  sixteenth  there¬ 
fore,  the  manna  ceased,  because  the  people  had 
now  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  no  longer  needed  this 
bread  of  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvi.  15,  31  ff. ;  Num. 
xi.  6  ff. ;  Dent  viii.  3 ;  Neh.  ix.  20 ;  Ps.  lxxviii. 
24;  John  vi.  31,  49,  58;  Rev.  ii.  17).  At  this 
place  also  the  ark  was  substituted  for  tne  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire,  as  the  guide  in  the  way.*  They 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other, 
since  in  the  plan  of  God,  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people  was  gradually  to  take  the  place 
of  his  immediate  guidance  and  support. 

In  respect  to  the  manna  itself,  it  is  well  known 
that  reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  tamarisk- 
manna  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  results 
from  the  puncture  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  or  orimtalis ,  by  an  insect  of  the  coccus 
family  f Coccus  manniparus),  and  in  the  form  of  a 
sweet,  noney-like  resin.  So  the  whole  body  of 
rationalist  interpreters  explain.  On  the  other 
side,  von  Raumcr  ( The  March  of  the  Israelites ,  p. 
21  ff.)  maintains  that,  “  that  manna  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  differed  from  the  present  tamarisk-manna  toto 
cedo ;  the  honest  student  of  Scripture  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  regard  that  “  corn  of  heaven,”  that  “  angel’s 
food,”  as  it  is  called  (Ps.  lxxviii.  25  ff.),  with  which 
God  fed  his  people,  as  being  the  same  as  the  louse- 
production  (I)  of  the  naturalist.”  Stiff  supra- 
naturalism !  to  which  even  Hengstenberg  and  keil 
do  not  agree.  These  assume  rather  that  in  the 
feeding  with  manna,  “  the  supernatural  rises  on 
the  ground  of  the  natural,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
miracles  in  Egypt,  and  in  that  of  the  quail-food.” 
See  Keil  on  this  passage  (p.  83  ff.). 

As  analogous  to  this  we  might  cite  the  miracu¬ 
lous  feeding  in  John  vi.  where  also  the  natural  basis 
of  bread  and  fish  was  present  (John  vi.  9).  The 
miracle  consists  in  both  cases  in  the  increase,  on 
the  grandest  scale,  of  the  food  which  they  already 
had.  While  now,  even  in  the  most  rainy  sea¬ 
sons,  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  gath¬ 
ered,  the  Israelites  gathered,  according  to  von  Kau- 
mers  calculation,  at  least  on  certain  occasions, 
near  600,000  pounds.  It  lay  after  the  ’dew  like  frost 
around  the  camp  (Ex.  xvi.  14).  God  rained  it  on 
the  Israelites  (Ps.  lxxviii.  25).  This  last  expres¬ 
sion,  which  however  is  employed  also  concerning 
flesh,  Josephus  follows  when  he  says  (Ant.  iil  1,6), 
that  it  still  rains  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
Keil  disputes  this  statement  of  Josephus,  because 

(a)  jt  is  supported  by  no  trustworthy  authority; 

(b)  it  is  made  by  him  evidently  on  the  ground  of 
uncertain  accounts  which  had  come  to  him 
hearsay.  Recent  travellers  know  nothing  at  ail 
of  any  manna  rain.4  The  great  abundance  of  the 


r&QT)  means  precisely  “income”  (from  H*D). 

1  (Than  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  there  had  been 
•ay  town  or  inhabited  place  here  before  to  require  a  name 
at  alL  No  trace  of  one  has  been  discovered  or  is  likely  to 
he.  It  was  merely  a  suitable  camping-ground,  as  they 
found  it,  perhaps  on  the  easternmost  verge  of  fertile  land  — 
Josephus  says  it  was  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
Jericho,— and  was  named  simply  by  and  for  themselves. 
Aa4  why  not  Gilgal  (as  suggested  by  "  rolling  ”)  then  as 
wsQ  as  anything?  It  certainly  Is  not  against  this  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  same  language  gave  the  nine  name  to  many 
otbar  places  for  related  reasons.  —  Ta.] 
t  [And  yet,  considering  that  the  law  forbade  them  (Lev. 
izlS.  H)  to  eat  roasted  ears,  etc.,  until  the  day  on  which 
5 


they  brought  an  offering  to  their  God.  which  offering  (ver. 
12)  was  to  be  made  on  the  day  in  which  they  "  waved  the 
thW,”  which  again  (ver.  11)  was  the  morrow  after  "the 
,  Sabbath  ”  (commonly  understood  to  mean  here  the  day  of 
|  "holy  convocation, M  ».  e.  the  fifteenth  of  the  month),  there 
is  much  reason  for  Kell's  view.  And  so  many  commenta¬ 
tors  have  always  held.  The  chief  donbt  seems  to  rest  on 
the  reference  of  the  word  Sabbath  in  this  passage.  8ee  the 
main  points  of  the  dispute  indicated  in  Smith's  Dirt,  qf 
Bible,  Art.  "  Passover,"  (?)  p.  2846,  and  Pentecost,  note  6,  p. 
2841  f—  Ta] 

I  9  [This  is  probable,  yet  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  has  for 
some  time  disappeared  from  the  narrative.  —  Ta.1 

4  [Ootnp.  the  phenomena  of  <*  Hooey -dew  ”  familiar  to 
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maim  a,  therefore,  remains  a  miracle.  In  respect 
to  the  substance  also  a  difference  between  the 
manna  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  hold  good,  since  the  latter  cannot  be 
pounded,  ground,  baked  in  cakes,  as  is  reported 
(Num.  xi.  7, 8)  concerning  the  former.  A  further, 
“  essential  ”  difference  we  cannot  assume,  with  Keil, 
at  least  not  on  the  ground  that  “  the  present  manna 
is  used  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  food 
and  as  a  dainty,  or  even  as  a  purgative  medicine,” 
since  Num.  xi.  6  proves  how  greatly  the  Israelites 
loathed  the  manna  as  the  solitary  staple  of  their 

diet  Their  soul  was  dried  away  upon  it. 

They  longed  therefore  for  flesh,  which  the  Lord 
also  gave  them  (Num.  xi.  31 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  27 ;  cv. 
40),  as  conversely  he  had  before  (Ex.  xvi.  13) 
given  them  first  quails  and  then  manna.  Keil 
concludes  his  explanation  of  our  passage  in  these 
words :  “  The  feeding  of  the  Israelites  with  manna 
remains,  therefore,  a  miracle  of  God  which  has  in¬ 
deed,  in  nature,  a  faint  analogue,  but  can  never  be 
explained  on  natural  principles.”  In  this  he 
means  right,  as  his  preceding  exposition  shows, 
but  ought  rather  to  have  said  that  this  miracle 
rises  indeed  on  a  foundation  given  in  nature,  but 
can  by  no  means  be  identified  with  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  manna  still  commonly  exhibited  at  the 
present  day,  nor  be  folly  explained  by  it.1 

As  to  the  etymology,  the  word  according 

to  Ex.  xvi.  15,  31,  has  its  name  from  what  ?, 
but  this  is  elsewhere  only  Chaldee.  Gcsenius  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  Arabic,  and  explains  it  as  mean¬ 
ing  part,  present,  gift,  namely  of  heaven,  as  the 
Arabs  actually  call  it  He  thus  follows  Kimchi, 

and  Ibn  Esra,  who  also  compare  Heb.  Fiirst 

resorts  to  an  extra-Semitic  etymology,  because  the 
manna  was  strange  to  the  Hebrews,  and  they  (Ex. 
xvi.  15,  31)  had  no  name  for  it.  We  think  this 
unnecessary,  and  would  rather  refer  the  word  to 

the  unused  root  to  divide,  to  part,  to 

measure,  precisely  as  IP,  Ps.  lxviii.  24.  Com¬ 
pare  also  from  10  (in  compounds  like 

**T$0»  sounded  also  10)  from  13H- 

c.  Ver.  1St15.  The  War -Prince  of  God.  As 
foe  people  receive  the  consecration  to  the  holy  war 
through  circumcision  and  the  Passover,  so  Joshua, 
their  leader,  receives  his  through  the  appearance 
of  the  prince  over  Jehovah's  army,  who  commands 
him,  as  was  done  to  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  5),  to  take  off 
his  shoes  because « the  place  whereon  he  stands  is 
holy. 

Ver.  13.  By  Jericho  [lit :  in  Jericho],  (cf.  ch. 
x.  1£> ;  xxiv.  26;  Gen.  xiii.  18).  The  man  bears 

urawn  (Luther :  bare)  sword  in  his  hand.  Such 
an  one  is  borne  also  by  the  angel  who  meets  Ba¬ 
laam  in  the  way  (Num.  xxii.  23),  and  not  less  by 
the  Cherub  at  tne  gate  of  Paradise  (Gen.  iii.  24). 
Joshua,  thus  proving  that  God  has  not  in  vain  ad¬ 


monished  him  (ch.  L  6,  7,  9)  to  be  strong  and 
firm,  goes  near  the  apparidbn  and  asks  the  mao  : 
Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  P  “  The 
question  was  appropriate  for  the  military  leader  of 
the  Israelites  ”  (Knobel.) 

Ver.  14.  “  The  one  addressed  answers  in  the 
negative,  and  belongs,  therefore,  neither  to  one  nor 
to  the  other,  but  is  rather  the  captain  of  Jehovah’s 
host,  that  is,  prince  of  the  angels.  For  these, 
called  also  the  host  of  heaven  (IK.  xxii.  19),  are 

to  be  understood  as  the  ^  as  Ps.  dii  21 ; 
cxlviii.  2”  (Knobel).  Compare  further,  2  Chron. 
xviii.  18,  and  Luke  ii.  13.  And  Jehovah  himself 
is  “  Jehovah  of  hosts,”  or  more  folly,  “  Jehovah 
God  of  hosts”  (Jer.  v.  14;  xv.  16),  as  God  is 
called  by  the  prophets  and  frequently  in  the 
Psalms,  Is.  vi.  3  ;  xxxvii.  16;  li.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxiiL 
1 1 ;  Am.  ix.  5 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  10 ;  lxxx.  8,  20 ;  lxxxiv. 
2 ;  in  the  N.  T.  Jas.  v.  4.  On  the  significance  of 
this  angel  see  below,  Theological  and  Ethical. 

Am  I  now  ocme.*  For  what,  is  not  told,  since 
Joshua  interrupts  the  angel,  and  with  the  deepest 

reverence  asks :  What  speaks  my  Lord 

as  Gen.  xix.  18,  not  should  be  read  [?]  be¬ 

cause  Joshua  recognizes  the  man  as  a  higher  being ; 
Knobel)  to  his  servant. 

Ver.  15.  Loose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  ftoet, 
prop,  throw  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet.  We  point 

according  to  Ex.  iii.  5, 

instead  of  and  [This  change  is  of 

very  doubtful*  warrant]  be  Wette  and  Luther 
also  adopt  the  plural  in  their  translations.  The 
shoes  must  be  removed  because  to  them  cleaves 
defilement  from  the  earth,  which  God  has  cursed 
(Gen.  iii.  17.)  Hence  the  priests  also  must  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  when  they  entered  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19  ;  xl. 32),  and  went  in  probably 
barefooted.  But  a  direct  precept  to  go  barefoot  w 
nowhere  found. 

For  the  place  ....  is  holy.  It  is  holy  from 
the  appearance  here  of  the  angel.  Probably  the 
latter  communicated  still  further  to  Joshua  what 
he  was  to  do.  Knobel  supposes  directions  for  the 
approaching  war,  as  well  as  promises  and  encour¬ 
agements  ;  rightly. 

[There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  view  advocated 
by  Keil,  and  many  before  him,  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  angel  to  Joshua  is  contained  in  ch. 
vi.  2-5.  Chapter  v.  13-vi.  5,  would  thus  consti¬ 
tute  one  paragraph  ;  ch.  vi.  1  being  a  parenthetical 
statement  of  the  historical  circumstance  which 
gave  occasion  for  this  divine  intervention ;  and  the 
division  of  chapters  ought  to  be  before  or  after  the 
entire  paragraph.  That  the  Angel  should  beat 
last  recognized  by  the  narrator  as  Jehovah  and  so 
designated,  ch.  vi.  2,  is  in  foil  accordance  with 
Gen.  xviii.  17,  20.  This  conception  of  the  scene 
prevents  the  theophany  from  being  so  aimless  and 
void  of  result  as  it  otherwise  appears. 

Is  it  accidental  merely  that  tne  former  appear- 


•very  naturalist.  This  sometimes  occurs  over  wide  dis¬ 
tricts  of  America  and  Europe  In  such  abundance  as  to  drop 
freely  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  various  species  of  trees, 
while  yet  several  yean  may  elapse  without  any  at  all,  or  at 
the  most  only  a  trifllng’quantity  being  seen.  Apiarians  have 
much  occasion  to  notice  ft.  Whether  It  is  uniformly  the 
excretion  of  Aphides  In  any  of  their  widely  dlflereot  kinds, 
or  sometimes  a  direct  exudation  from  tbe  trees,  and  if  the 
latter,  from  what  cause,  are  still  disputed  questions.  On 
the  whole  subject  of  the  manna  see  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
BittarJn  Gage*  Transl.il.  pp.271-3W.-Tm-] 


[1  Dr.  8towe  in  the  Bible  Diet.  s.  v.  regards  It  as  wholly 
miraculous.] 

[t  The  r  now,”  in  this  phrase  Is  probably  de¬ 

signed  to  indicate  that  the  speaker  Is  present  to  make  a 
communication  of  importance,  cf.  Dan.  lx.  22 ;  x.  IX,  14. 
So  Marius,  referring  to  those  pesssges :  "  Significant  itta 
verba  turn  qni  sic  loquitur  de  re  quapiam  si ngmtari  adetee , 
suamque  preesentiam  dtclarart .”  —  T*~j 
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ance  also  of  the  Jehovah-angel,  to  Abraham,  is 
represented  as  haring  occurred  immediately  after 
the  circumcisim  of  his  family,  Gen.  xviL — Til] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  were  the  two 
covenant  signs  and  seals  {ofpayiSes)  of  the  O.  T. 

The  former  was,  as  Chnst  himself  testifies,  older 
than  Moses ;  it  was  of  the  fathers  (John  vii.  22), 
since  God,  as  Stephen  says,  Acts  vii.  8,  had  given 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  to  Abraham.  By  it 
the  nation  was,  through  its  fathers  and  youths, 
consecrated  to  Jehovah.  That  was  to  be  indeed  a 
holy  people,  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  people 
of  his  possession.  To  the  true  Israelites,  therefore, 
who  perceived^  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  an 
index  to  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  which  must 
be  freed  from  all  impurity  even  through  pain,  it 
was  a  token  of  exalted  honor.1  In  later  times,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  the  entrance  of  heathen  customs,  many 
became  ashamed  of  it,  and  artificially  removed  the 
traces  of  it.  It  was  performed,  as  is  well  known,  on 
the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii  12 ;  Luke  ii.  21 ),  and  only 
he  who  was  circumcised  could  partake  of  the  Pass- 
over  which  was  the  other  covenant  sign  of  the  O.  T. 
(Gen.  xii.  1  ff.,  and  especially  43  ff.).  This  latter 
was  of  Mosaic  origin,  and  was  first  of  all  a  meal  of 
thankful,  joyous  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of 

the  people  out  of  Egypt,  of  their  exemption  (nDg) 
from  the  plague,  of  the  rescue  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  Both  signs  point  beyond  themselves  to 
other  and  greater  things,  to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
supper,  which  are  of  a  more  universal,  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  bat  just  as  exactly  and  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  as  circumcision  and  the  Passover. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  Lord’s  host  is  the  angel 
of  the  presence  or  face  (Ex.  xxiii.  20)  in  whom 
was  God's  name  (vcr.  21),  of  whom  God  says  to 
Moses  (xxxiii.  14),  “  My  presence  shall  go,  thereby 
will  I  lead  thee."  From  the  passages  quoted  be  as¬ 
sumes  an  altogether  peculiar  position  towards  God, 
who  raises  him  above  all  other  angels,  so  that  we 
may  perhaps  recognize  in  him  the  h6yot  incar- 
naodos.  Comp,  also  Prov.  viii.  30. 


HOMILETigAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  terror  of  the  Can&anites. — The  heart  melts, 
courage  flees  when  one  knows  not  the  living  God 
yet  hears  of  his  mighty  deeds.  —  Where  there  is  no 
confidence  in  God  there  is  no  courage.  The  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  people  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Holy 
Land  through,  (1 )  the  circumcision  of  the  warriors 
born  in  the  Wilderness.  (2)  The  Passover  kept  by 
all  Israel.  —  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  in 
their  typical  relation  to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
supper.  The  sacraments  of  the  Old  and  those  of 
the  N.  T.  —  As  the  enjoyment  of  the  paschal  lamb 
and  the  sweet  bread  was  conditioned  on  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  participant,  so  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Sapper  on  baptism.  —  Of  the  true  circumcision, 
which  is  performed  not  on  the  body  but  on  the  heart 
(Bom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  11).  —  Death  the  punishment 
of  disobedience.  —  Through  the  wilderness  to 
Canaan!  —  The  heavenly  Canaan  much  richer, 
more  lovely  and  beautiful  than  the  earthly,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  land  flowing 

i  [On  the  slguiflemee  of  eireumdaloa,  set  Ebnrd’s  Inter- 
wtfnf  vfews  In  hie  Dogmatik ,  §  696,  briefly  stated  by  the 
pneaoft  writer  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  tor  July,  1869.  —  Tn.] 


with  milk  and  honey.  —  To-day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you !  This 
word  is  fulfilled,  (1.)  at  Gilgal;  (2.)  much  more 
gloriously  at  Golgotha.  —  The  reproach  of  Egypt 
—  sin  and  its  misery. 

The  first  Passover  on  the  soil  of  Canaan  :  (1) 
A  feast  of  thankful  remembrance;  (2)  a  feast  of 
blessed  hope.  The  bread  of  the  land  although  not 
manna,  yet  also  bread  from  heaven !  —  There  is  a 
manna  which  never  fails.  Comp.  John  vi.,  Rev. 
ii.  —  The  true  bread  of  life. 

The  consecration  of  the  army-leader  Joshua  by 
the  appearance  of  the  captain  of  God’s  army.  fl) 
Who  stood  opposite  him?  (21  How  did  Joshua  be¬ 
have  ?  (3)  What  command  aid  he  receive  ?  —  The 
brave  question  of  Joshua :  Art  thou  for  us  or  our 
adversaries  ?  —  The  prince  of  the  Lord’s  host  in  his 
relation  to  Christ  the  prince  of  life.  — Joshua’s 
humility  the  more  beautiful  because  accompanied 
with  steadfast  courage.  So  should  Christians  also 
be  as  Joshua  was,  courageous  and  humble  minded. 
They  will  be  so  if  they  themselves  know  the  true 
source  of  courage  and  humility,  the  living  God — 
Loose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy’ feet,  for,  etc.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  call  of  Moses  (Ex.  3)  and  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Joshua.  —  Comparison  of  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  leader  Joshua  and  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(Is.  6).  —  “And  Joshua  did  so.”  Let  us  also 
always  do  what  God  commands. 

Starke  :  God’s  words  and  works  have  not  the 
same  effect  with  the  ungodly  and  the  pious.  —  If 
the  Israelites  could  not  without  the  boaily  circum¬ 
cision  enter  the  earthly  Canaan,  how  should  it  be 
possible  for  any  one  without  the  spiritual  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  heart  to  enter  into  the  heavenly  Ca¬ 
naan.  —  Who  loves  God,  him  God  loves  in  return 
and  reveals  Himself  to  him  (John.  xiv.  21). — 
Even  the  exalted  in  this  world  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  bow  the  knee  before  God.  1  K.  viii. 
54 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6. 

Bibl.  Wirt  :  When  God.  will  punish  a  land 
or  a  people  He  gives  them  first  a  fearful  and  faint 
heart.  Lev.  xxvi.  36 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  xi.  25. 

Cramer  :  He  who  will  have  prosperity  and  a 
blessing,  must  begin  his  enterprise  with  God,  with 
his  word  and  the  use  of  ttie  holy  sacraments,  Prov. 
L  7,  Matt  vi.  33.  God  usually  performs  no 
miracles  when  one  can  have  natural  means  to  ac¬ 
complish  something,  and  then  He  pqints  us  to 
the  ordinary  way  of  subsistence  and  toil ;  He  will 
bless  that  and  will  support  us  therein.  There¬ 
fore,  Christian,  sing,  pray,  and  go  on  in  God’s 
ways. 

Gbrlach  :  “  The  Lord  cometh,”  when  his  peo¬ 
ple  especially  feel  their  need  of  his  help,  and  become 
comfortably  conscious  of  his  presence  and  aid, 
Gen.  xviii.  1. 

[Matt.  Henry  (on  vers.  13—15) :  Observe,  I. 
the  time  when  he  was  favored  with  this  vision ;  it 
was  immediately  after  he  had  performed  the  great 
solemnities  of  circumcision  ana  the  Passover ;  then 
God  made  Himself  known  to  him.  *  Note,  we  may 
then  expect  the  discoveries  of  the  divine  grace, 
when  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  are 
diligent  and  sincere  in  onr  attendance  on  holy  or¬ 
dinances. 

II.  The  place  where  he  had  this  vision ;  it  was 
by  Jericho .  .  .  .  There  he  was  (some  think) 
meditating  and  praying ;  and  to  those  who  are 
so  employed  God  often  graciously  manifests  Him¬ 
self.  Or,  perhaps,  there  he  was  to  take  a  view  of 
the  city,  to  observe  its  fortifications  and  contrive 
how  to  attack  it,  and  perhaps  he  was  at  a  loss 
I  within  himself  how  to  make  his  approaches,  when 
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God  came  and  directed  him.  Note,  God  will  help  I  who  watch,  not  those  who  sleep."  Joshua  was 
those  that  help  themselves :  Vigilantibus  non  dor-  Lin  his  post  as  General  when  God  came  and  made 
nientSbus  sucurrit  lex — “  The  law  succors  those  |  Himself  known  to  him  as  Generalissimo .  —  Tm.] 


SECTION  SECONp. 

Ths  Contests  or  Israel  with  the  Cahaavitbs. 
Chapters  VL-XL 

A.  Contests  against  particular  cities. 
Chapters  YL-YIII. 


1.  The  Capture  of  Jericho. 

Chapter  YL 

a.  Preparation  for  the  Capture. 

Chapter  VL  1-14. 

1  Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up  [lit  had  shut  up  (her  gates)  and  was  shut  up], 

2  because  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel :  none  went  out,  and  none  came  in.  And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho, 
and  the  king  thereof,  and  [omit :  and]  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes]. 

3  And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city 

4  once :  thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams’  horns  [seven  alarm-trumpets *]  :  and  the  seventh  day  ye 
shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram’s  horn 
[alarm-horn],  and  [omit :  and]  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout :  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down  flat,  and 
the  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  before  him. 

6  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called  the  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  Take  up  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams’  horns 

7  [alarm-trumpets]  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  he  [they*]  said 
unto  the  people,  Pass  on,  and  compass  the  city,  and  let  him  that  is  armed*  pass 
on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the  seven 
priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams’  horns  [alarm-trumpets]  passed  on  before 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 

9  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  followed  them.  And  the  armed  men  went  before  the  priests 
that  blew  with  the  truippets,  and  the  rere-ward  came  [went]  after  the  ark,  the 
priests  [omit :  the  priests]  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets. 4 

10  And  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  commanded  the  people,  saying.  Ye  shall  not  shout, 
nor  make  any  noise  with  your  voice  [let  your  voice  be  heard],  neither  shall  any 
word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout,  then  shall  ye  shout. 

11  So  [And]  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  compassed  the  city,  going  about  it  once: 
and  they  came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark  of  the 

13  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  [the]  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trumpets  of  rams*  horns 
[alarm-trumpets]  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  went  on  continually,  and 
blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and  the  armed  men  [as  in  ver.  9]  went  before  them ;  but 
the  rere-ward  came  [went]  after  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehoy^h],  the  priests  [omit : 
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14  the  priests]  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets  [as  in  ver.  9].  And  the 
second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the  camp.  So  they  did 
six  days. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p.  V«r.  4.  —  (ver.  6).  The  apedfle  character  of  the  trumpet*  or  horn* 

ben  mentioned,  as  indicated  by  the  ?wy  obecure  word  hi  elaborately  dleomaed  in  the  Exegetioal  Notes,  to  which 

nj  well  be  added  the  information  contained  in  Smith’s  Sibl.  Diet,  articles  n  Cornet  ”  and  w  Jubilee.”  See  also  Leyrer’s 
remark*  in  Herxog’a  Theol.  Realencyk.  a.  ▼.  *'  Mnsik,”  toL  x.  p.  181.  With  reference  to  the  translation  to  be  adopted,  a 

weed  Is  ventured  hoe.  From  a  comparison  of  the  passages  cited  below  it  is  obvious  that  the  (wh®ther  meaning 

rfvstfJjr  a  sound  or  an  instrument  of  sound )  Indicated  a  loud  sound,  a  sound  of  a  very  Impressive,  if  not  formidable  charac¬ 
ter.  It  was  a  sound  always  serving  as  a  signal,  or  alarm  in  the  more  general  sense  of  this  word.  Hence,  that  it  was  produced 

UtenUv  by  a  "  nuns’  horn  ”  employed  as  the  instrument  (making  denote  a  nun),  teems  a  physical  impossibility,' 

cm  if  the  etymological  ground  for  such  an  Interpretation  were  more  than  a  chimera.  But  it  is  not ;  this  meaning, 
therefore,  may  unhesitatingly  be  set  aside.  In  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  derivation  of  the  word,  many  lexicogra¬ 
phers  and  interpreters  have  then  been  content  to  pass  it  with  the  vague  sense  of  Jubilee  (Jubel)  horn,  because  this  particu¬ 
lar  instrument  was  employed  to  signalise  through  the  land  the  return  of  the  8abbatic&l  (Jubilee)  year.  But  this  is  a 
Hjitcroo-protaron,  for  the  word  is  used  before  the  Sabbatical  year  had  ever  been  mentioned  (Ex.  xix.  18),  to  indicate  the 
rignal  or  alarm  by  which  the  people  should  be  warned  of  the  appearanoe  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is,  furthermore,  sig¬ 
nificant  that  down  to  the  last  mention  of  the  in  Scripture,  then  had  been  no  occurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  to 

give  a  denomination  to  the  trumpet  or  anything  else  connected  with  its  observance.  The  Sabbatical  year,  therefore, 
received  its  name  as  the  year  of  the  or  as  itself  the  from  the  name  of  the  instrument  or  of  the  sound  by 

which  It  was  to  be  ushered  in  and  heralded  to  all  the  people.  Instead  of  learning  the  character  of  the  instrument 
from  that  of  the  sacred  year,  we  must,  vice  versa ,  learn  that  of  the  year  (so  for  as  intimated  by  its  name)  from  the  pecul¬ 
iar  mode  of  its  announcement.  Its  Intrinsic  character  to  the  experience  of  the  people  had  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  them t 
and  could  now  be  only  obscurely  foreseen. 

We  are  left  then  to  study  the  actual  quality  and  use  of  the  horn  of  flnt  fro***  the  pessages  outside  of  the  circle 

of  the  jubilee  year,  and  then  from  thoee  relating  to  that  year,  to  get  practically  at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  meanings  « signal,”  «« alarm,”  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  oan  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all 
pieces.  In  the  Pentateuch  generally  "  signal  ”  would  perhaps  be  more  appropriate  ;  here  in  Joshua  “  alarm  ”  I*  at  least 
equally  so.  If  we  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  compound  words,  "  loud-horn  ”  might  pretty  well  cover  all  the  usee. 
Sam’s  excellent  version  gives  schmettemdes  Horn ,  n  rattling,”  "  clattering  horn.”  —  Til] 

[3  Ter.  7.  —  THDN'1  •  w  The  plural  Is  not  to  be  altered  here,  but  to  be  explained  from  the  foot  that  Joshua  made 
the  announcement  not  in  person  but  through  the  Schoterim  (1. 10 ;  iii.  2)  by  whom  his  orders  were  officially  published.” 
KdL-Ta.] 

[1  Ver.  7.  —  Him  that  is  armed  (the  armed  body),  ("  expeditust  stripped  .  ...  i.q.  armed,  ready,  etc." 

Qumo,  a  v.)  here  distinguished  from  "  rere-waxd  ”  ver.  9,  as  a  part  only  of  the  "  men  of  war,”  verse  8 

They  may  have  been  a  special  branch  of  the*  forces  (light-armed,  vekraarai,  which  the  etymology  would  slightly  fovor), 
sr,  mote  probably,  the  soldiery  of  the  Tnnqjordanio  tribes  who  were  to  cross  the  river  fcOSH  iT*  18*  comP- 

Keil  in  loc.  —  Ta.]  T 

[4  Ter.  9  —  The  Heb.  leaves  the  subject  of  this  indefinite ;  our  knowledge  otherwise  gained  suggests  the  priests.  —  Ta.] 


b.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Jericho. 

Chapter  VL  15-27. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early  about  the  dawning  of 
the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the  same  [this]  manner  seven  times :  only  on 

16  that  day  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh 
time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Shout ; 

17  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  you  the  city.  And  the  city  shall  be  accursed 
[devoted],  even  ‘[omit :  even]  it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]: 
only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because 

18  she  hid  the ‘messengers  that  we  sent.  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the 
accursed  thing  [from  that  which  is  devoted],  lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed,  when 
ye  take  of  the  accursed  thing  [that  which  is  devoted],  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a 

19  curse  [devoted  thing],  and  trouble  it.1  But  [And]  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  ves¬ 
sels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  they  shall  come 

20  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests 
blew  9  with  the  trumpets :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down 
flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they 

21  took  the  city.  And  they  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  was  in  t^e  p|y, 
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both  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword. 

22  But  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  said  unto  the  two  men  that  had  spied  out  the  coun¬ 
try,  Go  into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the  woman,  and  all  that  she 

23  hath,  as  ye  sware  unto  her.  And  the  young  men  that  were  spies  went  in,  and 
brought  out  Rahab,  and  her  father,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren,  and  all  that 
she  had ;  and  they  brought  out  all  her  kindred  [Heb.  families,  and  so  Bunsen],  and 

24  left  them  without  the  camp  of  Israel.  And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that 
was  therein :  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron,  they 

25  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Joshua  saved  Ra¬ 
hab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father’s  household,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and  she  dwel- 
leth  in  [in  the  midst  of]  Israel  even  [omit :  even]  unto  this  day ;  because  she  hid 
the  messengers  which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26  And  Joshua  adjured  them  [caused  them  to  swear]  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be 
the  man  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho :  he 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set 

27  up  the  gates  of  it.  So  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  Joshua ;  and  his  fame  was 
noised  [omit :  nobed]  throughout  all  the  country  [in  all  the  land.] 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Y*r.  18.  This  would  be  more  oocrectlj  given  eomewtmt  thus :  n  Only  do  ye  keep  yooreelee*  from  what  is  de¬ 
voted,  last  ye  devote,  and  take  of  what  Is  devoted,  and  make  the  camp  o f  lend  a  devoted  thing,  and  trouble  it”  To 
devote  (to  Jehovah)  and  to  take  (for  themselves)  were  two  incompatible  things  :  «  Utnmvpu  eonsisure  non  poUraiy  pug- 
nmnita  erant,  ....  out  non  trot  ns  decoctnda,  ami  rum  dtootum  esset  ab  ea  abuinendnm.  era t.”  Lad.  de  Dieu  ap.  Kail 
in  loe — Ta] 

S  [Ver.  HO.  Lit. :  And  the  people  shouted,  and  they  blew  with  the  trumpets.  —  Ta.] 


XXEGXT1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

With  this  sixth  chapter  begins  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  our  book,  giving  us  in  a 
continuous  narrative  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  the  land.  It  offers  critical  difficulties  in  only  a 
few  passages  (ch.  viii.  12,  13  compared  with  viii.  3 
and  viii.  30-35),  so  that  even  Knobel  describes  it  as 
“  an  exhibition,  in  the  main  regular  and  consistent, 
of  the  wars  of  Joshua,”  by  the  nand  of  the  Jehovist. 
In  so  far  it  is  advantageously  distinguished  from  the 
report  of  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  (chaps, 
iii.,  iv.)  The  style  is  excellent,  and  rises  often  (ch. 
vii.  8 ;  x.  1-27)  to  a  strikingly  beautiful  representa¬ 
tion  of  deeds  of  war  wrought  by  God  through 
Joshua  and  the  people  of  Israel ;  comp.  In  trod.  §  I, 
p.  3.  Poetical  passages  are  twice  (chaps.  vi.  26  and 
x.  12-15)  introduced.  A  certain  delicate  hnmor  is 
betrayed  in  ch.  ix.  From  ch.  x.  28  to  xi.  23,  the 
traits  just  noticed  are  absent,  and  a  sort  of  monot¬ 
ony  in  the  chronological  enumeration  of  con¬ 
quests  appears.  Chapter  xii.  is  a  very  valuable 
historical  document,  from  ver.  9  onward  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  which  Bnnsen  has  rightly  called  attention. 

So  much  in  general  concerning  this  extremely 
interesting  section,  chaps,  vi.  1-xL  23.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  the  explanation  of  ch.  vi,  which  re¬ 
lates  the  capture  of  Jericho. 

[On  the  connection  between  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter,  see  the  translator’s  remarks  on  p.  66.] 

a.  Ver.  1-11.  Preparation  forit.  Jericho  had, 
at  the  approach  of  tne  Israelites,  closed  its  doors4 
so  that  no  one  went  out  and  no  one  came  in.  Je¬ 
hovah  now  commands  Joshua  to  march  around 
the  city  with  the  ark  preceded  by  priests  giving 
blasts  on  alarm  trumpets,  once  each  day  for  six 
days  in  succession,  but  on  the  seventh  day  seven 
times,  and  promises  that  then  her  walls  shall  fell 
down.  This  command  Joshua  imparts  to  the 
priests  with  the  people,  for  immediate  execution, 
(ver.  6,  7),  which  then  also  follows  (vers.  8-11). 


Ver.  2.  See,  I  have  given  We  find  a  simi¬ 
lar  expression  in  ch.  xi  6.  Here,  however,  tbo 
Israelites  themselves  were  to  adopt  no  warlike 
measures  for  the  taking  of  the  city.  Jericho  must 
fall  rather  through  the  immediate  help  of  God, 
that  is,  through  a  miracle. 

Ver.  3-5.  Signal  trumpets. 

C'b5i»n=b3Vrt  That  these  two’  if- 

ignaoons  (ver.  4,  5)  signify  the  same  musical  in¬ 
strument  is  clear,  and  may  be  inferred  directly 
from  our  passage.  It  may  be  also  further  assumed 

as  probable  that  *^07  and  rn^n  (Num.  x. 
2,  8)  are  not  identical,  but  rather  a  crooked  in¬ 
strument,  and  hence  called  and  n,  the 

straight  trumpet  frequently  represented  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  monuments  (Real,  Com,  on  J p.  158).  The 

interpretation  of  bjV  on  the  other  hand  occasions 
difficulty.  According  to  Fiirst  it  has  two  significa¬ 
tions  :  “#(l )  Ram,  Anes,  from  the  unusual,  intrans. 

b^,  to  be  compressed,  hard,  strong,  according  to 

thii  Vt  -laitf,  Vi  pp  or  even  bar  alone, 
Ex.  xix.  13,  would  mean  ram’s  horns  as  a  wind  in¬ 
strument.  This  signification  appears  already  in 

the  Targum  and  the  Jewish  expositors, 

who  follow  indeed  the  tradition  (Rosh-Ka-Shana  3) ; 
and  from  the  latter  we  learn  mat  in  old  Arabic 

the  word  had  the  same  sense ;  Phrenic,  b  the 
same  (Mass.  7) ;  (2)  (from  bjj  II)  Sound  of  Jubi¬ 
lee,  sound  of -joy  (related  to  the  pr.  nom.  bjJp) 
as  a  designation  of  the  great  feast  of  Jubilee  on 
the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  in  each  fiftieth 
year,  which  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  through 
i  the  whole  land.  Lev.  xxv.  8.”  That,  the  same 
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word  should  have  those  two  radically  different  sig¬ 
nifications  is,  if  not  exactly  impossible,  yet  in  this 

case  improbable,  since  the  year  of  jubilee  (TOO? 
barn)  was  announced,  as  Fiirst  himself  says,  by 

the  and  from  this  evidently  had  its 

name,  as  Winer  (Realw.  s.  v.  “  Jnbeljahr  ”),  Oehler 
(ReaLencyk.  x.  p.  131)  take  for  granted,  after  the 
example  of  older  interpreters,  especially  Groddeck, 

De  veristM.  voc.  baT*  signify  Danz.  1758.  On  this 
supposition  the  question  arises,  whence  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  bav,  and  how  it  is  to  be  explained. 

Either  it  is  from  a  root  bj£  not  in  use,  which,  as 
F first  assumes,  should  mean  to  be  compressed, 
hard,  strong,  the  same  as  the  Phcen.  baj,  from 
which  then  ba*1  or  bjjV  =  the  strong,  the  ram 

(as  also  bn*  means  properly  strength) :  this  is 
supported  by  reference  to  the  inscription  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  1.  7.  In  this  view,  bji*n*]H|?  would  be 
rams-horn,  bavn— igiB#  rams-horn-trumpet,  and 

byWHTTljtf  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which 
they  blew  the  rams-horn,  and  which  received  its 
name  from  this.  Or,  as  Geseni us  (The*,  ii.  561) 

teaches,  from  an  onomatop.  b^,  to  sound  out,  to 

shout,  Lat.  juhilare,  as  the  related  2?'.,  Judg.  v. 
28,  signifies  to  call,  to  call  aloud,  and  in  Aram.  u» 
employed  expressly  of  the  call  of  jubilee.  Thus 

would  be  =  and  /5V|TnpiDll 

(Lev.  xxv.  8)  =  alarm-signal  or 
jubilee- trumpet.  The  baS*n*)*tj7  would  mean 

the  same,  and  would  be  the  year  at 

whose  commencement  the  alarm-born  or  trump  of 
jubilee  was  sounded,  and  which  hence  derived  its 
name.  This  etymology  is  decisively  favored  by 

the  name,  b^T1,  of  the  son  of  Lamech,  Gen.  iv.  21, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  haip  and  syrinx. 
We  must  therefore  adopt  this  explication.  The 

double  plural  D'h^VlTTYi  as  in  Num.  xiii. 
82,  Dent  i.  28, 

EwaTd,  §  270.  [See  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  bjiO 

The  number  seven  of  the  trumpets,  priests, 
days,  is  significant,  for  which  compare  Got.  xxi. 
30,  and  a  multitude  of  Old  and  New  Test,  pas¬ 
sages  in  Winer,  art..  “  Zahlen.”  [Smith’s  Diet.  art. 
“  Seven.”]  The  circuit  marches  were  thirteen  in  all, 
six  during  the  first  six  days,  and  seven  on  the  last, 
which  was  probably,  as  the  Rabbins  have  assumed, 
a  Sabbath.  It  might  be  objected  that,  according 
to  Ex.  xx.  9-1 1,  no  work  was  to  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath ;  but  this  circuit  was  no  work,  but  rather 
a  religious  transaction  of  the  nature  of  worship, 
performed  in  obedience  to  a  special  command  of 
God,  to  whose  glory  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  pro-, 
cisely  on  the  Sabbath.  The  object  of  these  encom¬ 
passing  marches,  about  which  much  has  been  said, 
nas  been  well  indicated  by  Knobel,  who  says: 
“  Jericho  was  to  fall  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Car 
naanitish  cities  manifestly  by  Israel’s  God.  The 
repeated  compassing  of  the  city  directed  attention 
with  the  sharpest  intensity  towards  what  was  fin¬ 
ally  to  come  to  pass,  ana  when  the  event  came, 
left  no  doubt  that  Jehovah  was  its  cause,  while  the 


;  courage  of  Israel  is  thereby  raised  also,  and  the 
j  despondency  of  the  Canaanites  increased.” 

In  substantial  agreement  with  this  Keil  remarks, 
that  “  The  repetition  during  several  days  of  this 
procession  about  the  city  could  only  be  designed  to 
exercise  Israel  in  unconditional  faith  and  patient 
trust  in  the  power  and  assistance  of  God,  and  to 
impress  deeply  upon  him  that  it  was  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  and  fidelity  of  Jfehovah  alone  which  could 
give  into  his  hand  this  fortified  city,  the  bastion  of 
the  whole  land.” 

Ver.  5.  Every  man  straight  before  him. 
Over  the  prostrate  walls  should  the  Israelites 
enter  Jericno,  and  “  each  one  straight  forward,” 
so  that  their  order  should  be  preserved  as  far  as 
possible.  In  Joel  ii.  9,  it  is  said  likewise  of  the 
locusts :  “  like  men  of  war  they  climb  a  wall,  and 
eveiy  one  marches  on  hi s  way. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Joshua  issues  the  needful  commands. 

Vers.  8-11.  The  first  circuit,  in  which  the  order 
of  procession  was,  (1.)  the  armed  men ;  (2.)  the 
seven  priests  with  their  seven  trumpets;  (3.)  the 
priest3  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  (4.)  the  re¬ 
maining  warriors  as,  a  rear-guard.  =>  ag- 

men  claudese.  This  duty  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  devolved,  according  to  Num.  x.  25, 
on  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  whether  on  this  occasion  also 
cannot  be  determined. 

Ver.  9.  That  blew  with  the  trumpets.  Not 

according  to  the  Kethib  ^i?$»  but  the  Keri''5l7^ 
which  Knobel  prefers  as  unquestionably  the  hue 
reading.  [Keif  holds  to  the  Kethib.] 

Ver.  10.  Ye  shall  not  shout.  That  should  be 
done  first  on  the  seventh  day,  at  the  express  com¬ 
mand  of  Joshua.  Silently  and  without  a  voice,  for 
six  long  days,  under  the  prolonged  clangor  of 
the  trumpets,  the  people  marched  around  and 
around  the  City  of  Palms,  whose  inhabitants  ven¬ 
tured  no  sortie.  Perhaps  they  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  sublime  silence  which  was  maintained 
throughout  this  delay. 

Ver.  11.  At  evening  of  the  first  day  they  came 
into  the  camp  to  spend  the  night. 

Vers.  12-14.  So  they  did  for  six  days,  without 
intermission. 

6.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Jericho.  Vers.  15- 
20.  The  seventh  day.  Now  the  Israelites  begin 
their  march  very  early,  with  the  dawn,  because 
they  have  to  make  the  circuit  seven  times.  If  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  a  compass  of  an  hour’s 
journey,  then  a  formal  porcession  like  this,  which 
moved  slowly,  would  require  at  least  one  hour  and 
a  half,  to  accomplish  it.  This  would  give  for  the 
seven  circuits  ten  and  a  half  hours.  But  to  this 
we  must  add  the  absolutely  necessary  rests  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each ;  and  if  assume 
qne  after  the  first,  second,  and  third  circuits,  and  so 
on  to  the  end,  the  six  will  amount  to  an  hour  and 
a  half.  This  added  to  the  ten  and  a  half  makes 
twelve  hours.  The  fall  of  the  wall,  accordingly, 
must  have  taken  place  near  evening.  The  Sabbath 
would  then  be  about  over  and  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  might  begin. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  city  shall  be  devoted. 
D^n  (only  once  tTJfl,  Zech.  xii.  11)  from  CTjn 
—  to  cut  off,  in  the  Hiph.  to  devote,  to  withdraw 
from  common  use  and  consecrate  to  God  =  sacrare, 
is,  (a.)  with  active  signification,  the  devotement  of 
anything  by  Jehovah,  his  putting  under  the  ban, 
the  result  of  which  is  destruction,  Mai.  iii.  24 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  11 ;  1  K.  xx.  42;  Is.  xxxiv.  5;  or  (6.)  with 
pass,  signif.  thing  devoted,  doomed,  laid  under  the 
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ban,  that  is,  devoted  to  Jehovah  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  redeemed  (in  distinction  from  other 
devoted  objects),  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  xxviii.  29.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  stands  here,  vers.  17,  18,  and  in  ch. 
viL  1  ff.,  1  Sam.  xv.  3-9.  Quite  correctly  there¬ 
fore,  Starke  long  ago  remarked :  “  A  devoted  thing 
(Bonn)  (LXX.  fade* pa,  Num.  xxi.  2,  3 ;  Dcut.  vii. 
2,  xx.  17)  was  that  which  had  been  doomed  to  the 
Lord,  which  no  man  mj0ht  employ  for  his  own 
use,  but  which  was  either  put  away  and  destroyed 
utterly  to  the  honor  of  God,  as  the  men  and  beasts 
in  tins  passage,  a  propitiation,  as  it  were,  to  the 
divine  justice,  that  this  might  be  glorified  ;  or  it 
was  consecrated  to  the  special  service  of  God,  as 
here  all  precious  and  useful  metals,  Lev.  xxvii.  21, 
28 ;  Deut.  ii.  34,  iii.  6,  vii.  2,  26,  xiii.  15-17,  xx.  26 
ff.”  See  also  the  explanation  to  ch.  ii.  11. 

Bahab  alone  should  be  spared,  because  she  had 
concealed  the  spies.  The  oath  of  the  latter  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  to  them  (ver.  22),  but  not  before  the 
people. 

Ver.  18  contains  a  warning  which  Achan,  to  his 
own  destruction  and  that  of  his  family,  neglected 
(ch.  vii.). 

Vers.  20,  21.  Capture  of  the  City .  At  Joshua’s 
command,  the  people  who  have  before  marched  in 
silence  around  the  city  raise  a  battle  shout.  The 
trumpets  clang-  The  walls  of  Jericho  fall  flat 

(prop,  under  themselves,  the  people  of 

Israel  pass  in  and  devote  everything  that  is  in  the 
aity,  man  and  woman,  boy  and  gray-haired  sire, 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  asses,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
(Gen.  xxxrv.  26,  and  very  often  in  our  book).  [On 

?  instrument!,  see  Ges.  Lex.,  p.  501  e.  fin.]  —  The 
miracle  here  related  has  been  explained  by  a  sud¬ 
den  earthquake  ( J.  D.  Michaelis  ;  Bartholin,  Jewish 
History,  ii.  p.  22 ;  John,  Bibl.  Archaologie,  ii.  p.  174 
ff).  u  But  nothing  of  that  stands  written  here  ” 
(Knobel).  Nor  is  anything  said  of  undermining 
the  walls ;  manifestly  a  miracle  was  wrought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  view  of  the  author,  by  the  God  of 
Israel  **  present  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.” 
See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  2. 

Vers.  22-25.  Rescue  of  Rahab.  This  is  effected 
in  consistency  with  the  promise,  and  oath  of  the 
spies. 

Ver.  22.  Go  into  the  harlot’s  house.  This 


house  appears  not  to  have  fallen,  although  it  was 
built  on  [or  against]  the  wall. 

Young  men.  The  Heb.  has  very  often 
this  signification,  Gen.  xxii.  3,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxvii. 
2 ;  Jndg.  viii.  20 ;  Jer.  vi.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  13 ;  LXX- 
zlo  vtavlotcoi ;  Vulg.  juvenes. 

Ver.  23.  And  left  them  without  the  camp. 
After  the  analogy  of  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  Num.  xxxi.  19. 
They  were,  as  neathen,  unclean,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  remain  for  a  specified  time,  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  things  unclean,  seven  days,  without 
the  camp. 

Ver.  24  breaks  the  connection,  and  would  per¬ 
haps  stand  better,  as  Knobel  conjectures,  before 
ver.  21.  [That  cattle  and  other  property  in  Jericho 
were  put  under  the  ban,  and  the  whole  city  reduced 
to  asnes,  was  “  because  this  was  the  first  city  of 
Canaan  which  Jehovah  had  given  a  prey  to  his 
people.  It,  therefore,  shonld  Israel  offer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  even  consecrate 
to  Him  as  devoted,  for  a  sign  that  they  received  the 
whole  land  from  his  hand,  as  a  loan  and  as  what 
had  fallen  to  Him,  not  what  they  would  snatch  for 
themselves.”  Keil.  —  Tr.] 


'  Ver.  25  takes  up  again  the  thread  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  concerning  Rahab ’s  portion. 

She  dwelt  in  Israel.  See  the  Exegetical  and 
Homiledcal  on  chap.  ii. 

Ver.  26.  Curse  upon  Jericho.  Since  a  devoted 
city  might  not,  according  to  Deut.  xiiii.  17,  be  re¬ 
built,  Joshua  pronounces  an  imprecation  on  the 
foundation  and  soil  of  Jericho.  Such  a  curse,  as 
Strabo  says,  xiii.  p.  601,  Agamemnon  uttered  upon 
Ilium,  and  Scipio,  according  to  Appian  (Punica,  § 
135  f.),  upon  Carthage  (Knobel).  In  connection 
with  this  they  used,  os  Hadrian  did  at  Jerusalem,  to 
plough  around  the  site  of  the  city  (Starke).  “  The 
Jews  also  probably  scattered  salt  over  the  place, 
Judg.  ix.  45,  as  a  curse  and  sign  of  barrenness, 
Deut.  xxix.  22,  23 ;  Ps.  evii.  33,  34  ;  Jer.  xvii.  6  ; 
Zoch.  ii.  9,”  Starke.  Of  ploughing  and  sowing  salt 
there  is  no  mention  here,  but  so  much  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  sounds  the  curse  which  Joshua  poetically 
utters.  That  this  curse  was  fulfilled  is  related  iu 
1  K.  xvi.  34,  when  Hiel  of  Bethel  ventured  in 
Ahab’s  time  to  rebuild  Jericho.  It  is  at  variance 
with  this  late  restoration  of  the  city  that  its  name 
reappears  in  our  book  ch.  xviii.  21  ;  Judg.  iii.  13 ;  2 
Sam.  x.  5.  The  difficulty  may  be  obviated  (a)  by 
assuming,  with  Winer,  that  in  1  K.  xvi.  34  the 
language  relates  only  to  the  fortifications  of  Jericho, 

—  which  reference  of  the  word  n??  is  established 
by  1  K.  xv.  17  and  2  Chr.  xi.  5 — and  that  Joshua 
himself  as  military  leader  had  respect  only  to  the 
fortifications ;  or  (6)  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Knobel,  that  the  Jericho  spoken  of 
during  the  time  between  Joshua  and  Ahab  was  in 
a  different  place  from  that  which  Hiel  first  rebuilt. 
In  support  of  Ins  view  Knobel  recalls  that  neither 
Troy  nor  Carthage  was  built  up  again  on  the  old 
spot,  because  the  ground  of  both  places  had  been 
cursed.  For  the  rest,  Knobel  conceives  the  execra¬ 
tion  in  the  special  form  which  it  had  received,  as 
wholly  vaticinium  ex  ecentu,  and  views  the  matter 
thus:  (1)  Joshua  had  expressed  an  imprecation, 
but  a  “  general  imprecation  ;  ”  (2)  This  general 
imprecation  was  known,  and.  had  for  its  effect  that 
when  Jericho  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  between 
Joshua  and  David,  it  was  not  placed  on  the  old 
site;  (3)  the  rebuilding  on  the  old  site  was  effected 
under  Ahab,  by  Hiel,  who  lost  his  oldest  son  at  the 
time  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  his 
youngest  at  the  setting  up  of  the  gate;  (4)  the 
author  of  our  book  knew  of  these  occurrence^  and 
assumed  that  Joshua  had  not  only  uttered  ^gen¬ 
eral  malediction,  but  had  extended  this  to  so  min¬ 
ute  points  as  were  afterwards  brought  to  light. 
We  confess  that  we  here  meet  too  many  hypotheses, 
and  therefore  stand  by  jthe  explanation  of  Winer, 
which  is  grammatically  well  established. 

Ver.  27.  Joshua’s  fame,  Jos.  ix.  2. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

In  order  to  determine  the  notion  of  *  we 
must  have  regard  above  all  to  the  passage  Lev.  xxvii. 
28,  29 :  “  Only  no  devoted  thing  (D^.O  which  a 

man  shall  devote  to  Jehovah  of  all  that 

he  hath,  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 

possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed 
every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  to  Jehovah.  No 
devoted  thing  which  is  devoted  by  men  shall  be 
redeemed ;  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.”  Every- 

• 
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thing  else  of  man,  of  beast,  of  house,  of  field  which 
one  only  consecrated  to  Jehovah  might 

be  redeemed,  bat  what  any  one  had  devoted,  that 
is,  given  over  to  complete  and  unconditional  sanc¬ 
tity,  that  could  not  be  redeemed,  it  was,  as 
Rdetschi  says  ( Realencyk .  i.  p.  G77),  “a  doomed 
gift  ”  (Banngeschenk),  an  object  laid  under  the  ban 

®^n#n  it*  first,  active  sense),  a  thing  most  holy 
to  Jehovah.  If  it  was  a  living  creature,  it  was» 
according  to  this  precept  of  the  law,  put  to  death ; 
if  it  was  a  piece  of  land  it  was  (as  we  may  rightly 
conclude  from  Lev.  xxvii.  21 ,  comp,  also  Num.  xviii. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  29)  the  possession  of  the  priests; 
if  it  was  any  other  valuable  property  it  belonged,  as 
our  history  teaches  (ch.  vi.  19,  24)  and  as  is  shown 
also  by  Num.  ixxi.  54,  to  the  treasury  of  Jehovah. 
If  an  entire  city  like  Jericho  was  put  under  the  ban, 
it  was  burfit  up  (Josh.  vi.  24 ;  x.  28,  35,  37,  40 ; 
xi.  11;  Num.  xxi.  1-3;  Dent.  xiii.  16);  yet  not 
always.  Josh.  xi.  13,  as  th?y  also  sometimes  let  the 
cattle  live,  and  divided  them  as  booty  (Deut.  ii.  34  f., 
iii.  6  ff.,  and  Josh.  viii.  26  ff.).  Such  a  devotement 
might  be,  as  Riietschi  has  explained  with  special 
dearness,  directed  inwardly ,  on  the  people  of  Israel 
themselves,  comp.  ch.  vii.,  or  outwardly  against 
those  of  other  nations.  In  both  cases,  however, 
as  a  long 'line  of  passages  (Ex.  xxii.  20;  Deut. 
xiii.  16  ff.,  ii.  34,  iii.  6;  Josh.  vi.  17  ff.,  etc.,  see 
above)  will  show,  the  destruction  of  every  unholy, 
idolatrous  ertuture  was  the  design,  since  Israel  must 
be  a  holy  people.  The  latter  case,  the  outward 
direction  of  it,  is  met  with  earlier  in  the  history, 
but  with  special  frequency  in  our  book.  “  Dread¬ 
ful,  certainly,”  says  Winer  (i.  135,  obs.  3),  “was 
such  devotement  of  conquered  cities,  only  there  is 
do  good  reason  for  complaining  of  Hebrew  an¬ 
tiquity  so  bitterly  as  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  others 
have  done.  Humanity  toward  prisoners  of  war, 
especially  toward  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
cities,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  nations  gen¬ 
erally.  Every  war  was  at  first 'a  war  of  annihila¬ 
tion ’and  that  treatment  of  the  Canaanitish  towns 
was,  on  political,  and  (in  the  sense  of  that  age) 
religious  grounds,  as  truly  demanded,  as  is  very 
much  besides  which  even  civilized  and  Christian 
nations  hold  valid,  as  flowing  from  the  right  of 
conouest.” 

The  destruction  of  these  Canaanite  cities  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  an  immediate,  divine  direction  (Ex. 
xvii.  14;  Deut.  vii.  2;  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv.  3),  at 
another  time,  the  Israelites  vow  the  same  (Num. 
pi.  2).  Again  in  other  cases,  the  devotement,  in 
its  inward  direction  and  in  its  outward,  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  appointments  of  the  law  (Lev. 
xx.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  16  AT.).  By  this  a  limit  was  set 
to  all  caprice,  for,  the  holiness  of  Israel  in  rigid 
separation  from  everything  of  a  heathen  nature, 
and  from  every  abomination  of  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxiiL  32  ;  Deut  xx.  18),  was  to  be  the  only  ground 
of  the  ban.  Otherwise  every  murderer  might  with 
hypocritical  mien  have  appealed  to  such  a  devote¬ 
ment  of  his  neighbor.  He  who  seized  upon  any¬ 
thing  for  himsalf  that  had  been  devoted  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life  (Josh.  vi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiii.  17  ; 
Josh.  vii.  11  ff.) 

By  these  views  we  must  interpret  the  expression 
of  the  high-priest  (John  xi.  49,  50),  and  so  also  Sr. 
Paul's  designation  (Gal.  iii.  10)  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer,  as  sardpa. 

Finally  we  may  mention  that  similar  statutes 
were  in  force  among  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  and  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  they  were 
not  at  all  strange.  Caesar  relates  of  the  Gauls 


(Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17):  a Huic  (sc.  Marti)  quuia 
predio  dim  icon  constituerunt ,  ea,  qua  hello  cepe - 
rint ,  plerumque  devovent.  Qua  superaverint,  ani- 
malia  capta  immolant ;  reliquas  res  in  unum  locum 
conferunt .  Multi s  in  civitatibus  harum  rcrum  ex- 
tructos  tumulos  locis  consecratis  conspicari  licet ; 
reque  tape  accidit ,  ut,  neglecta  quispiam  religione , 
aut  capta  apud  se  occultare ,  aut  posita  tollere  auderet ; 
(jravissimumque  ei  ret  supplicium  cum  crutiatu  con - 
stitutum  est.  The  practice  therefore  was  similar 
to  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Achan,  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death  for  theft  of  what  had  been  devoted. 
Tacitus  (Annul,  xiii.  57)  tells  concerning  the 
Hermunduri,  that  a  war  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Catti  had  turned  out  fortunately 
for  the  former,  for  the  latter  ruinously  (exitiosiusf ; 

“  quia  victores  diversam  aciem  Marti  ac  Mercuiio 
sacravere,  quo  voto,  equi,  viri,  cuneta  victa  occidioni 
dantur.”  Livy  (iii.  55)  recalls  a  law  passed  under 
the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horan  us :  “  Ut  qui 
tribunis  plebis ,  addibus ,  judicibus ,  decemviris  nocu - 
isset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset ;  familia  ad 
cedein  Cereris,  Liberi,  Ltbentque  venum  iret.”  We 
may  remember  further  the  ver  sacrum,  so  beauti¬ 
fully  described  by  Uhland  in  his  familiar  poem, 
and  the  burning  up  of  a  part  of  the  spoils,  to 
consecrate  them  to  the  gods,  as  was  also  done 
in  Roman  antiquity  {Appian,  Pun.  ch.  cxxxiii ; 
Mithr.  ch.  xlv.),  Similar  is  the  taboo  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  a  ban  the  violation  of  which  was 
punished  with  death.  See  the  Calwer  Missions- 
Geschichte  by  Biumhardt,  ii.  pp.  ?38,  243.  [Mur¬ 
ray's  Encyc.  of  Geog.  iii.  p.  156;  Cook’s  Voyages 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1842),  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  113,  255,  and 
often.1 

2.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  is  just  as 
much  referred  to  the  immediate  causality  of  God, 
j  as  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Jordan.  It  is  a  soulless  expedient,  therefore, 
to  think  of  an  undermining  of  the  walls.  Much 
rather  might  we  approve  the  resort  to  an  earth¬ 
quake,  because  in  such  a  natural  event  the  divine 
agency  is  directly  involved.  But  there  is  nothing 
said  of  that  in  the  text,  and  it  is  therefore  best  sim- 
[  ply  to  recognize  the  fact.  It  was  for  the  Canaan- 
I  ites  a  terror,  to  the  Israelites  a  most  cheering  sign 
of  the  continued  presence  of  God  with  his  people. 
For  us  its  symbolical  significance  is  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated,  especially  for  those  among  us  to 
whom  the  Bible  is  indeea  precious  but  much  of 
what  is  related  in  it  difficult  to  receive,  —  really  • 
earnest  Christians,  whom  we  should  not  on  this 
account  (as  is,  Alas,  so  commonly  done)  immedi¬ 
ately  characterize  as  infidels.  This  name,  indeed, 
it  would  in  general  be  far  better  to  apply  somewhat 
more  sparingly,  unless  all  investigation  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  threatened  with  the  ban. 

.  [“  By  this  ”  (namely,  its  occurrence,  through  the 
direct  efficiency  of  God),  “  the  fall  of  Jericho  be¬ 
came  the  image  and  type  of  the  fall  of  every  world- 
power  before  the  Lord,  when  He  comes  to  lead  his 
people  into  Canaan  and  to  establish  his  kingdom 
on  earth.  On  the  ground  of  this  fact  it  is,  that 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet  becomes,  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  the  signal  and  symbolical  prog¬ 
nostic  of  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  in  the  great 
judgments  by  which  He,  through  the  destruction 
of  one  world-power  after  the  other,  maintains  and 
extends  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  carries  it  on¬ 
ward  toward  perfection.  This  it  will  reach  when 
He  descends  from  heaven  in  his  glory  at  the  time 
of  the  last  trumpet,  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel  and  trump  of  God,  to  raise  the 
dead  and  change  the  firing,  to  hold  the  judgment 
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of  the  world  and  cast  the  devil,  and  death,  and 
hell  into  the  lake  of  tire,  to  create’ heaven  and  earth 
anew,  and  in  the  New  Jerusalem  to  set  up  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  of  God  with  men  forever  and  ever.”  ( 1  Cor. 
xv.  51  ffi ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16  f. ;  Apoc.  xx.  and  xxi.) 
Keil. 

“  By  ordering  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  should 
fall  only  after  the  circuit  of  the  city  during  seven 
days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  seven  times  with  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-trumpets  and  the  war-cry  of 
the  warriors  of  God's  people,  God  would  make 
this  city,  the  key  of  Canaan,  a  type  of  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  the  powers  of  this  world  which  stand 
in  .hostile  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  By 
this  would  He  not  only  intimate  to  his  people  that 
not  immediately,  but  after  protracted  and  patient 
struggles,  finally  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  the 
hostile  world-power  be  subdued,  but  also  hint  to 
the  enemies  of  his  kingdom,  that  their  strength, 
although  they  may  long  resist,  yet  at  last  will 
perish  in  a  moment”  Keil.  —  Tr.  J 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  Redeemer  has 
signalized  Jericho.  Here  he  entered  into  the  house 
of  Zacchseus  (Luke  xix.  5, 9) ;  here  he  healed  Bar 
timeus  of  his  blindness  (Mar.  x.  46,  52 ;  Luke  xviii. 
35) ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  he  repeated 
the  announcement  of  his  sufferings  (Luke  xviii. 
31 ;  Matt  xx.  28).  He  thinks  of  Jericho  in  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30).  Then 
Jericho  was  a  prominent  city  by  reason  of  Herod’s 
magnificent  buildings  there ;  now  it  is  a  miserable 
village.  [See  the  references  on  ch.  ii.  1.] 

4.  As  the  blessing  operates  in  its  effects  through 
centuries,  so  not  less  does  the  curse ,  when  a  moral 
justification  accompanies  it.  The  curse  upon 
Jericho  was  the  curse  upon  everything  of  an  idol¬ 
atrous  nature,  upon  the  Canaanite  race  with  all  its 
heathenish  abominations ;  it  was  therefore  a  theo¬ 
cratic  curse  on  sin  itself.  Such  a  curse  Paul 
utters,  on  the  principles  of  the  N.  T.,  against  all 
teachers  of  error  and  corrupters  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  (l  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8),  with  the  same  pro¬ 
priety  as  did  Joshua.  The  more  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  spreads  and  pervades  all  things,  the 
less  occasion  shall  we  have  for  cursing ;  we  shall 
have  occasion  rather  for  praising  God  and  blessing 
the  brethren.  But  he  who  sees  everywhere  only 
apostasy  and  error,  who  will  not  perceive  that  even 
now  salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than  before,  he  will 
doubtless  rather  curse  than  bless,  as  in  fact  not 

•only  ultramontane  Catholics,  but  also  some  profes¬ 
sing  Protestantism  abundantly  do.  But  they  are 
no  Joshuas,  neither  of  them.  Their  glance  reaches 
not  even  into  the  near  future,  to  say  nothing  of  dis¬ 
tant  ages.  So  their  sentences  of  curse  die  away  in 
silence,  to  our  great  comfort,  because  they  have 
no  moral  justification. 


HOmLBTIGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  closed  and  barred  Jericho  an  image  (l)  of 
a  dosed  heart;  (2)  of  a  closed  house;  (3)  of  a 
closed  congregation.  —  As  the  Lord  gave  Jericho 
into  the  hand  of  Joshua,  so  He  still  always  gives 
every  closed  heart,  and  every  closed  house,  and 
every  closed  congregation  (or  even  city)  into  the 
hand  of  his  servants.  —  The  trump  of  the  year  of 
jubilee  and  the  trump  of  Judgment.  —  Before  the 
war-shout  of  the  spiritual  Israel  fall  all  the  walls 
which  the  world  has  reared  for  its  own  defense, 
especially  the  walls  of  self-righteousness  behind 
which  sin  pursues  its  courses.  —  The  procession 
around  Jencho,  (1)  silent,  (2)  but  with  tne  accom- 


jpaniment  of  trumpet  blasts,  a  procession  in  the 
1  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  —  The  capture  of 
Jericho,  (1)  well  prepared  for  by  Joshua,  (2)  glori¬ 
ously  accomplished  by  God’s  almighty  power. 
The  dawn  or  the  seventh  day  a  dawn  of  victory. 
The  confidence  of  Joshua’s  faith.  —  Shout,  for  God 
has  given  you  the  city.  —  The  holy  curse.  —  The 
holy  deliverance  (ver.  17.)  — Judgment  and  mercy 
shown  by  the  devotement  of  Jericho  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  deliverance  of  Rahab. 
—  Keep  yourselves  from  that  which  is  devoted. — 
The  treasure  of  the  Lord,  consisting  ( 1 )  in  Israel, 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  brass  (2)  among  us,  in  the 
holy  gospel  of  the  blessed  God .  in  Chnst  Jesus.  — 
The  walls  fell  down  fiat  I  O,  how  shall  we  rejoice 
when  one  day  all  the  walls  which  proud  worldli- 
ncss  has  built  fall  down,  even  those  which  statutes 
have  erected — the  walls  of  cloisters  and  the  walls 
of  Rome !  —  The  glorious  victory  of  the  people,  a 
condemnation  at  the  same  time  of  Jericho.  —  The 
rescue  of  Rahab  considered  in  reference  (1)  to  her 
person  (description  of  her  character  according  to 
ch.  ii.,  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Ja.  ii.  25) ;  (2)  to  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  Joshua,  who  would  have  the  word 
which  had  been  given  kept ;  (3)  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Rahab  from  among  the 
heathen,  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  what  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that :  Rahab  the  heathen  woman  is 
received  into  Israel,  that  through  Israel  the  heathen 
also  might  be  saved). —  The  imprecation  upon  Jer¬ 
icho  ;  (1)  a  well  deserved  sentence ;  hence  (2)  ful¬ 
filled  as  a  prophetic  word,  when  Hiel  again  built 
the  city,  1  K.  xvi.  34.  —  Rather  bless  than  curse, 
because  we  are  Christians.  —  Men  not  to  be  cursed, 
but  only  sin. 

Stahkb  :  That  is  the  way  of  the  sons  of  this 
world ;  seeing  need  and  danger  at  the  door  they 
resort  only  to  human  plans  and  expedients  for 
escape,  when  they  ought  to  betake  themselves  to 
God  and  seek  shelter  with  him,  Jer.  xviii.  11;  Ps. 
1.  15.  —  To  build  fortresses  and  to  fly  thither  in 
time  of  need  is  not  indeed  wrong  in  itself,  but  let 
not  one  trust  too  much  in  them,  because  without 
God  no  inclosure  can  help,  Hos.  viii.  14;  Ps. 
cxxvii.  1 .  —  Those  who  sit  at  the  helm  should  not 
sleep  at  mid-day,  but  be  up  betimes,  and  attend  to 
their  duties,  Rom.  xii.  7.  —  A  believing  and  fervent 
prayer  is  the  true  war-shout  by  which  we  may  con- 

3uer  our  spiritual  foes  and  destroy  the  devil’s  king- 
om.  Christian  brother,  avail  thyself  of  that  there¬ 
fore  with  diligence  (Eph.  vi.  18). 

Hbdinger  :  Every  carnal  heart  is  a  closed  Jer¬ 
icho  ;  God  sits  down  before  it  and  shoots  mercy 
and  grace  up  against  its  walls.  Well  for  those 
who  do  not  harden  themselves  !  , 

Cramer:  God’s  promises  areas  certain  as  if 
they  had  already  been  fulfilled  and  gone  into  effect, 
2  Cor*  i.  20 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  4.  —  God  thinks  also  of 
compassion  when  He  is  most  angry,  for  in  the  midst 
of  wrath  He  is  gracious,  Gen.  vi.  8,  11, 12, 13  f. — 
What  God  curses  no  man  must  bless,  and  what 
God  blesses  let  no  man  curse,  Num.  xxiii.  8;  1  K. 
xvi.  34. 

Gerlach  :  Through  the  silence  of  the  people  it 
should  be  more  clearlv  manifest  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  fought  for  Israel.  Exercised  in  faith, 
under  the  scorn  of  their  foes  should  the  strength 
granted  them  by  God  be  kept  till  the  moment  of 
action. 

[G.  R.  B. :  In  the  progress  of  his  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  also  God  has  chosen  to  employ  means  for 
vanquishing  the  strongholds  of  unbelief  and 
worldliness  very  different  from  what  would  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  human  contrivance.  But  God’s 
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“fboiishneas  ”  in  this,  as  wo  might  be  sure  before¬ 
hand,  has  proved  itself  wiser  than  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  men,  and  alone  efficacious  in  subduing  the 
proud  and  bolted  heart  to  repentance  and  the  trust- 
mi  acceptance  of  Christ's  gracious  rule,  1  Cor.  i.  18— 


35.  Therefore  let  Israel  only  persevere  in  sound¬ 
ing  the  gospel  trumpet,  patient  under  delays  but 
constant  in  the  wondrous,  even  though  despised, 
proclamation,  and  in  due  time  the  stoutest  walls 
of  opposition  shall  foil  flat.  —  Tn.] 


2.  Acharii  Theft . 

Chapter  VII. 
a.  The  Crime. 

1  But  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing  [in 
respect  to  what  was  devoted] :  for  [and]  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of 
Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  accursed  thing  [of  what 
was  devoted]  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  kindled  against  the  chil¬ 
dren  [sons]  of  Israel. 

6.  Its  evil  Effects  in  the  unfortunate  Expedition  against  Ai. 

Chapter  VII.  2-5. 

2  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai,  which  t|  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east 
side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Go  up  and  view  the  country  [spy 

3  out  the  land].  And  the  men  went  up,  and  viewed  [spied  out]  Ai.  And  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him,  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up  ;  but  [omit :  but] 
let  about  two  or  flhree  thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai :  and  [omit :  and]  make 

4  not  all  the  people  to  labour  thither ;  for  they  are  but  [omit :  but]  few.  So  [And] 
there  went  up  thither  of  the  people  about  three  thousand  men :  and  they  fled  before 

5  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about  thirty  and  six  men :  for 
[and]  they  chased  them  from  before  the  gate  even  unto  Shebarim,  and  smote  them 
in  the  going  down :  wherefore  [and]  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  [omit:  as]  water. 

c.  Joshua's  humble  Prayer  and  God's  Answer  thereto. 

Chapter  VII.  6-15. 

6  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  until  the  even-tide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust 

7  upon  their  heads.  And  Joshua  said,  Alas !  O  Lord  God  [Jehovah],  wherefore 
hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  [the]  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand 
of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  ?  would  to  God  [O  that]  we  had  been  content,  and 

8  dwelt  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan.  O  Lord  [Fay :  Pray,  Lord ;  Bunsen : 
Forgive,  Lord ;  De  Wette :  Pray,  my  Lord],  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth 

9  their  backs  [has  turned  the  back]  before  their  [his]  enemies  r  For  the  Canaanites 
[Canaanite],  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  environ 
us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth :  and  what  will  thou  do  unto  thy 
great  name  ? 

10  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou 

1 1  thus  upon  thy  face  ?  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also  transgressed  my  cove¬ 
nant  which  I  commanded  them ;  for  [and]  they  have  even  [also  *]  taken  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  [devoted]  thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  they  have 

12  put  it  even  [also  put  it]  among  their  own  stuff.  Therefore  the  children  [sons] 
of  Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies,  but  turned  their  backs  before 
their  enemies,  because  they  were  accursed  [have  become  a  devoted  thing] :  neither 
will  I  be  with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  from 

13  among  you.  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say,  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to¬ 
morrow  :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  There  is  an  accursed 
[a  devoted]  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel:  thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies,  until  ye  have  put  away  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  from  among 

14  you.  In  the  morning  therefore  [And  in  the  morning]  ye  shall  be  broi^ht  accord- 
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ing  to  your  tribes :  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  taketh 
shall  come  according  to  the  families  thereof;  and  the  family  which  the  Lord  [Je¬ 
hovah]  shall  take  [taketh]  shall  come  by  [the]  households ;  and  the  household 

15  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  take  [taketh]  shall  come  man  by  man.  And  it 
shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath :  because  he  hath  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  because  he  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  11.  —  Ol*)  repeated  to  the  fifth  time  very  emphatically  distinguishes  the  several  momenta  of  their  crime : 

.  .  .  .  sinned,  and  also  taken  ....  and  also  stolen,  and  also  dissembled,  and  also  put  it,  etc.  See  Exeg. 

Note.  —  Ta.] 

d.  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  Achan  the  Transgressor. 

Chapter  YIL  16-26.  ' 

16  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes ;  and 

17  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken:  Amd  he  brought  the  family  [Fay:  families  a]  of 
Judah ;  and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites  [of  Zarhi] :  and  he  brought  the 

18  family  of  the  Zarhites  [of  Zarhi]  man  by  man  ;®  and  Zabdi  was  taken :  And  he 
brought  his  household  man  by  man ;  and  Achan  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi, 
the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him  [Gesen. ;  so  De  Wette  and 
Bunsen ;  Fay :  give  him  [the]  praise] ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done, 

20  hide  it  not  from  me.  And  Achan  answered  Joshua,  and  said,  Indeed  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  and  thus  Tind  thus  have  I  done. 

21  When  [And x]  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment  [mantle  of 
Shinar],  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  [tongue]  of  gold  of  fifty  she¬ 
kels  weight,  then  [and]  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them,  and  behold  they  are  hid  in  the 

22  earth  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it  So  Joshua  sent  messengers, 
and  they  ran  unto  the  tent,  and  behold,  it  was  hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it 

23  And  they  took  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought  them  unto  Joshua, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  laid  them  out  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

24  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  silver, 
and  the  garment  [mantle],  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters, 

25  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had : 
and  they  brought  them  unto  the  valley  of  Achor.  And  Joshua  said,  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ?  [or,  What  trouble  hast  thou  brought  upon  us  ?]  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
shall  trouble  thee  this  day.  And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  6tones,  and  they  burned 

26  them  with  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  [and  pelted]  them  with  stones.  And  they 
raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day.  So  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger :  wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was 
called,  The  valley  of  Achor,  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL.  # 

[1  Ver  21.  —  nhnijO.  The  is  as  nearly  redundant  here  probably  as  it  ever  is  (it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  entirely 
so  by  De  Wette,  Zuns,  and  Fay),  and  yet  is  not  redundant  It  betrays  the  confbsion  of  thought  in  which  Achan  spoke : 
Thus  and  thus  have  I  done  :  and  I  saw  ....  and  I  coveted  them,  etc. 

The  manner  in  which  our  version,  and  perhaps  all  others,  not  unflrequently  substitute  a  conditional  sentence  (,f  when 
I  saw ;  then  I  coveted)  for  two  coordinate,  copulative  sentences  of  narration  ("and  I  saw  —  and  I  coveted  ”)  sometimes 
gives  a  welcome  variety  to  the  monotonous  succession  of  oopulatlve  clauses  with  which  the  Hebrew  is  content ;  but  by 
Just  so  much  it  misnepreeents  the  child-like  artlessness  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  scarcely  ever  exactly  equivalent  to  the  original 
expression  of  the  thoughts.  It  is  strictly  allowable  only  when,  if  ever,  the  former  of  two  ikcts  may  be  assum'd  a«  known 
or  obvious,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  represented  in  its  dependence  upon  that.  —  Ta.] 


a  Different  Codd.,  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  instead  of 

rnsnj  nn?tptD  wad  rrnrn.  nhiptpp,  which 

pointing’  we  follow  with  Kell  an^j[  Bunsen.  ’[But  it  seems 
sufficient  and  quite  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  foot-note  to  understand  nnCP'D  to  be  "used 
laxly  for  tribe ,  Gesen.  — Ta.] 


b  Different  Codd.,  some  old  editions,  the  Syr.,  Vulg.,  have 

instead  of  DV"122S,  the  reading  to  make  an 

agreement  with  ver.  16.  But  since  the  former  is  the  more 
difficult  reading  we  hold  ftst  to  it  with  Kell  and  Bunsen. 
See  Exegetical  Notes. 
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BXBQET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Ver.  1.  The  Crime  of  Achan .  The  very  first 
words  with  which  the  account  of  Achan’s  theft 
begins  show  that  the  sin  of  the  individual  is  re¬ 
garded  as  compromising  all;  for  it  is  said:  The 
children  of  Ltrad  committed  a  trespass  in  that 

which  was  devoted,  bjp  signifies  properly  to 

cover,  from  which  a  mantle ;  hence  to  act 

under handedly,  treacherously,  Prov.  xvi.  10;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  18  ;  xxix.  6,  19 ;  Neh.  i.  8 ;  specially 
frequent  in  the  combination  which  we  find  here 

bpp  =  to  sin  through  falsehood,  treachery, 
namely,  njrPJ,  l  Chron.  v.  25 ;  x.  13 ;  2  Chron. 

xii.  2,  here  QirQ  therefore  indirectly  mrPD 
ch.  xxii.  20 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  7. 

Achan.  In  1  Chron.  ii.  7  the  man  is  called 

"97  =  the  troubler,  with  which  chaps,  vi.  18 ;  vii. 
26,  may  be  compared*  “  Josephus  also  calls  him, 
therefore,  *Axapo*,  the  LXX.  m  Cod.  Vat.  "Axup, 
while  Cod.  Alex,  has  *'Ax«'”  (Keil).  Stier  and 
Theiie’s  polyglot!  reads  with  Vat.  ‘'Axap.  Instead 
of  Zabdi  we  read  in  1  Ch.  ii.  6  Zimri,  arising  per¬ 
haps,  as  Keil  supposes,  from  confounding  letters. 

Then  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled 
against  the  children  of  Israel.  Luther :  “  was 
fierce ; 99  but  “  blazed,”  “  was  kindled  to  a  blaze,” 
is  perhaps  more  adequately  suggestive,  since  the 
anger  itself  is  regarded  as  a  flame  which  blazes  up 
and  turns  its  destructive  force  in  this  or  that  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  said  concerning  men :  Gen.  iv.  5 ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  5 ;  Ex.  xxxii.  19, 22 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  8 ; 
xx.  7  and  often ;  Acts  xvii.  16 ;  but  by  preference 
concerning  God;  Num.  xi.  1,  10;  xxii.  22;  Job 
xix.  1 1  ;  xliL  7 ;  Zech.  x.  3 ;  Hab.  iii.  8.  In  the 
N.  T.  also  concerning  Christ,  John  xi.  33,  38; 
God  himself  is  a  consuming  fire;  Ex.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Dent.  iv.  24 ;  ix.  3 ;  Heb.  xii.  29.  Fire  goes  be¬ 
fore  him  :  Dent  ix.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  3  ;  Ps.  xviii.  9,  16. 
His  anger  is  therefore  a  destructive  anger  when  it 
is  revealed  frrom  heaven  against  the  unrighteous¬ 
ness  of  men,  Rom.  L  18.  Here  it  blazes  not 
against  Achan  only,  but  against  the  whole  people, 
because  Achan,  a  member  of  the  people,  has 
through  his  crime  brought  the  whole  people  into  a 
partnership  of  suffering.  The  consequences  of  his 
deed  show  themselves  immediately  in  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  against  Ai. 

b.  Vers.  2-5.  Its  evil  Effects  in  the  unfortunate 
Expedition  against  Ai.  Joshua  sends  men  from 
Jericho  to  Aj,  to  explore  the  land,  pursuing  the 
same  course  as  before  (ch.  ii.).  They  bring  back  a 
favorable  report,  advise  to  let  only  two  or  three 
thousand  men  go  forward,  and  persuade  Joshua 
so  to  do.  The  ill  success  of  the  movement  shows 
that  they  had  underrated  the  strength  of  Ai.1  Al¬ 
though  the  loss  of  thirty-six  men  is  comparatively 
small,  the  people  are  disheartened.  Their  heart 
melts  and  becomes  water. 

Yer.  2.  Ai,  Beth-aven,  ch.  xviii.  23.  —  Bethel, 
xviii.  13 

Yer.  3.  They  are  few*  According  to  ch.  viii. 
25,  Ai  had  12,000  inhabitants.  The  scouts  had  not 
estimated  rightly.  j 

Yer.  5.  8hebarim.  probably  “  stone  j 

quarries  ”  which  lay  in  that  vicinity  but  have  not 


yet  been  found  by  travellers,  while  there  are  such 
near  Anathoth,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  1 10),  and 
To.bler  (Topography  of  Jerusalem ,  ii.  d.  395,  in 
Knobel ).  Noticeable  is  the  translation  or  the  LXX. 
Sc»*  owirpoff ax  hvrSvs,  which  supposes  instead  of 

the  Masoredc  Dv^t|Pn,riy  the  reading  "T? 
Dvrat^n. 

According  to  that  the  defeat  should 
have  been  total,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  more  intelligible  than  when  only  the  thirty-six 
were  lost 

Wherefore  the  heart  of  the  people  melted  and 
became  water.  Ch.  ii.  11 ;  v.  1 ;  Deut  i.  28.  A 
very  striking  addition :  “  became  water.”  Is  it, 
perhaps,  that  they  wept  ? 

c.  Ver.  6-16.  Joshua's  humble  Prayer  and  God's 
Answer  thereto .  The  section  falls  into  two  divisions : 
(a.)  Yer.  6-9.  Filled  with  deep  distress,  Joshua, 
with  the  elders  of  Israel,  falls  down  before  the  ark 
of  God,  and  continues  with  them  in  penitent  prayer 
till  evening,  (b.)  Ver.  10-15.  God  answers  that 
there  is  one  devoted  among  the  Israelites,  who 
must  be  destroyed,  after  he  has  been  discovered  by 
casting  lots. 

a.  Ver.  6-9,  Joshua's  Prayer. 

Yer.  6.  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes.  A 
sign  of  mourning  and  distress.  The  clothes  were 
torn  in  front  over  the  breast,  yet  not  for  more  than 
a  hand-breadth  (Othon.  Lex.  Babb.  p.  360,  apud 
Winer).  The  custom  appears  also  among  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Suet.  Cats.  33  (veste  a  pectore  dis- 
cissa).  In  the  O.  T.  many  passages  remind  us  of 
it,  yet  in  Winer  precisely  the  passage  before  us  is 
wanting.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31, 
the  rending  of  the  garments  is  commanded  by  the 
king,  “  but  it  is  no  more  strange,”  as  Winer  well 
observes,  “  than  if  among  us,  on  the  death  of  the 
ruler  of  the  land,  the  mode  of  personal  mourning 
were  prescribed  by  an  edict”  Tearing  the  clothes 
had  gradually  become  among  the  Jews,  as  we  can¬ 
not  but  think,  the  fashion  in  mourning,  precisely  as 
among  us  the  wearing  of  black  garments  and  crape 
jbadges  for  a  specified  time.  [See  Bill.  Diet,  art 
I  “  Mo  urn  ing.  Hence  the  prophet  Joel  admonishes 
the  people :  “Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  gar¬ 
ments”^.  13).  But  when  the  high-priest  (Matt 
xxvi.  65),  or  Paul  and  Barnabas  tear  their  clothes 
(Acts  xiv.  14),  it  was  in  the  deepest  displeasure, 
when  the  feelings  were  excited,  since  such  a  state 
is  related  to  mourning. 

Duat.  Likewise  a  sign  of  mourning  1  Sam.  iv. 
12 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  10,  and  often/Hiad  xviii. 
23  ff. ;  xxiv.  164* 

Ver.  7.  Joshua  first  asks  God  why  He  has 
brought  his  people  over  the  Jordan,  if  He  would 
now  destroy  them ;  for  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  been  content  to  stay  in  the  land  east  of 
that  river. 

Would  that  we  had  been  content  and  dwelt 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Jordan.  Luther:  O 
that  we  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  as  we  had  commenced,  —  the  ut  coepimus  of  the 

Vulgate,  by  which  is  translated.  Un¬ 

questionably  Vsin  means  to  commence,  and  is 
eleven  times  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  according  to 
Gesenius,  Hpxopcu ;  here,  however,  as  Judg.  xix.  6, 
xvii.  1 1 ,  it  means,  to  let  one's  self  be  pleased,  and 
with  the  accessory  notion,  of  “to  be  content.”  The 
translation  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Luther  is  tame, 


i  [And  jet  the  subsequent  statement  (viiL  26)  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  amounted  to  only  twelve  thou¬ 
sand,  would  Imply  on  general  principles  that  a  few  thousand 


chosen  warriors  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  Its  military 
foice.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  effect  fit  the  di¬ 
vine  displeasure.  —  Ta.] 
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while  the  LXX.  hits  the  correct  sense :  El  Ketrs/uln r- 
fMr  col  uarmielaBppsu  wapk  rbw  ’I spMirqv, 

Ver.  8.  Continuation  of  the  complaint,  with  the 
additional  element  that  Israel  has  fled  before  his 
enemies. 

Ver.  9.  Portrays  the  'great  danger  if  the  Ca- 
naanites  bear  of  this,  and  finally,  ver.  10 :  “  What 
wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name  ?  God  himself  is, 
as  it  were,  concerned. 

p.  Vers.  10-15.  God* t  Reply.  The  entire  tone 
of  this  answer  attests  that  God’s  anger  is  indeed 
kindled  against  the  children  of  Israel.  Israel  is 
himself  to  blame  for  the  defeat  (vers.  10,  11 )  be¬ 
cause  he  has  sinned,  nor  will  he  hereafter  be  able  to 
stand  before  his  enemies  on  this  account ;  and  God 
will  not  be  among  the  children  of  Israel  unless  they 
destroy  that  which  is  devoted  from  among  them 
(ver.  12).  Joshua  must  therefore  rise  up,  sanctify 
the  people  against  the  following  day,  and  discover 
the  guilty  man  by  casting  lots  (vers.  13,  14).  When 
he  is  discovered,  he  and  all  which  he  has  must  be 
burned  up  with  fire  (ver.  15).  It  is  a  mighty  and 
deeply  impressive  word  from  God  which  is  here 
imparted  to  Joshua. 

Ver.  10.  Get  thee  up !  Wherefore,  etc.  Divine 
displeasure.  “  Joshua  might  well  divine  that  they 
baa  merited  Jehovah’s  ill-will.  Hence  God’s  some¬ 
what  impatient  question,  why  he  lay  there  on  his 
face.  He  should  rather  l>e  up  and  trying  to  detect 
and  put  away  the  sin  ”  (Knobcl). 

Ver.  11.  “  The  C3  is  scarcely  more  than  and ,” 
Knobel  remarks,  but  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  rhetorical  climax  —  suited  to  express  God’s 
vehement  displeasure  —  in  the  several  designations 

of  their  sin  as  connected  by  DJ;  transgressed  — 
taken  —  stolen  —  dissembled  —  put  among  their 
own  stuff.  For  here  was  the  culmination  of  the 
crime,  that  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  what 
belonged  to  God.  [Cf  ch.  vi.  18’.]  Thus  conceived, 
the  language  is  more  dramatic,  laden  with  the 
most  intense  emotion. 

Ver.  12.  They  have  beoome  a  devoted  thing, 
ch.  vi.  18. 

Ver.  13  begins  with  a  repeated  admonition  to 
Joshua  to  arise.  God  gives  him  this  admonition, 
as  indeed  the  entire  answer^  directly,  not  as  Cleri-  j 
cub  supposes,  through  the  high-priest,  of  whom  the j 
context  has  not  a  word.  —  Sanctify  yourselves 
against  to-morrow,  ch.  iii.  5. 

Ver.  14.  The  tribe  which  Jehovah  shall 

take.  That  is  through  the  lot  (^*^0  which  is 
here  used,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  42  (Jonah  i.  7),  in  a 
criminal  investigation ;  elsewhere  in  divisions  of 
land  and  people,  of  prisoners,  in  elections,  warlike 
undertakings.  “  Commonly  dice  were  thrown,  as 
is  probable  (“  to  cast  lots,  xviii.  8,  “to  throw,” 
xvui.  6,  “  the  lot  falls,”  Jon.  i.  7  ;  Exek.  xxiv.  6), 
or  drawn  out  of  a  vessel  (“  the  lot  came  forth  ”) 
Num.  xxxiii.  54,  “  came  up  ”  Lev.  vi.  9.”  Winer. 
First  the  tribe,  then  the  clan,  then  the  household, 
(“  father-house”),  finally  the  particular  roan  was 
to  be  discovered.  The  manner  itself  in  which  this 
was  done  is  not  known ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  white  and  black  stones  were  used,  especially  as 

Vria  from  Via  =  Via  to  be  rough,  signifies 
properly  a  small  stone,  fn+os.  Farther  particulars 
may  be  found  in  Mauritius,  De  Sortitions  apud  He - 
hrceos,  Basil,  1692.  I  Diet.  the  Bible,  art.  “Lot.”]. 
Like  the  Hebrews,  tne  Romans  also  resorted  to  the 
lot  in  divisions  ( sortes  divisorim ),  and  elections  (“  son 
wrbana  ”  and  “  peregrina  ”  in  the  choice  of  a  pnetor) 


as  also  to  explore  the  will  of  the  divinity  (staff- 
oracle,  rhabdomanc  v ).  The  Homeric  heroes  cast  lots 
( xAifoovr  K^rjpos)  whenever  the  accomplishment  of 
any  heroic  deed  was  in  question,  as  was  done  also 
Judg.  xxii.  10.  They  too  had  rhabdomancy  as  well 
as  the  Romans  (see  rierer  s.  v.  “  Loos  ”). 

Ver.  15.  Shall  be  burnt  with  fire*  “  Not 
alive,  but  according  to  ver.  25  he  was  first  stoned 
to  death,  and  then  his  corpse  burned  as  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  death  penalty  ”  (Keil). 

Folly,  The  ^23  is  not  so  much  a  fool 

in  an  intellectual  respect  as  in  a  moral;  hence 

"to  is  more  the  moral  than  the  intellectual 
folly  =  to  iniquity,  comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Dent, 
xxu.  21  ;  Judg.  xix.  23,  24  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12.  For 

the  idea  of  baa,  Ps.  xiv.  1 ;  liii.  2,  are  classical 
texts. 

d.  The  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  Achan  the 
Evil-doer.  Ver.  16-20.  Conformably  to  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  Joshua  the  next  morning  bring?  the  tribes 
of  Israel  before  Jehovah,  when  Achan  is  indicated 
by  the  lot  as  the  transgressor  (vers.  16-18).  Being 
exhorted  to  confess  his  fault  Achan  owns  all  (vers. 
19-21 ).  The  stolen  property  is  found  in  his  tent 
according  to  his  statement  (vers.  22-23) ;  he  him¬ 
self  with  what  belonged  to  him  is  stoned  and  burnt 
(vers.  24-26). 

Vers.  16-18.  The  difficulty  which  the  text  of¬ 
fers,  ver.  17,  has  been  already  intimated  above.  In 

nnQUTD  it  requires  only  a  different  punctuation 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  ver.  14.  We  there¬ 
fore  read  the  plural  without  hesitation  instead  of 
the  singular  of  the  Masoretes.  It  is  different  with 

v.  Here  we  have  a  different  word  before 
us,  and  a  more  difficult  one,  which  we  can  the  less 
make  up  our  minds  to  change,  since,  as  Keil,  fol¬ 
lowing  vatablus,  has  happily  remarked,  not  the 
father-houses  or  family  groups,  but  only  the  men 
representing  the  clan,  the  neads  of  the  several 
father-houses,  came  forward  to  the  lot.  So  also 
Bunsen  :  “  Man,  that  is,  house,  ver.  14.” 

Wc  may  perhaps  best  represent  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  thus :  — 

THE  PEOPLE  OP  ISRAEL. 

First  lot  ...  Tribe  of  Judah. 

Second  lot  ....  Clan  of  Zerah. 

Third  lot  .  .  .  House  of  Zabdi.1 

Fourth  lot  ....  Man  Achan. 

Ver.  19-21.  My  son,  giro,  I  pray  thee,  glory 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  give  him  (the) 
praise  [or,  make  confession  to  him] ;  and  tell 
me  now  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not  from 
me,  ver.  19.  The  demand  of  Joshua  upon  Achan 
was  certainly  meant  by  him  honestly  and  frankly, 
not  craftily,  as  some  of  the  Rabbins  assume. 
Achan  should  confess  his  sin  in  order  to  receive 
inward  forgiveness,  although  he  has  outwardly 
fallen  under  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  God.  The 
form  of  the  demand  is  the  same  as  in  John  ix.  24. 
Reverence  for  the  Omhiscient  God  should  move  to 
the  confession  of  the  truth.  ^  The  circumstances, 
indeed,-  are  here  essentially  different  from  those  in 
John  ix.  Honest  and  frank  Joshua  stands  before 
Achan,  crafty  and  treacherous  the  Pharisees  seek, 
under  an  appeal  for  honor  to  God,  to  extort  from 
the  nrwMi  born  blind  a  confession  injurious  to  our 
Lord. 

Ver.  20.  Achan  humbly  confesses  his  sin  as  a 
sin  against  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 

1  [”  FattMr-fcooM,”  wpmwted  by  Zabdi.— Ta.] 
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Ter.  21 .  Babyloniah  garment,  prop,  mantle  of 
Shinar  =  Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  2, 8, 9 ;  x.  10).  What 
It  was  made  of  we  know  not,  since  particular  state¬ 
ments  are  wanting.  Starke  suspects  it  was  of  gold 
and  silken  threads,  and  that  it  was  wrought  in  many 
colors  mixed,  Jon.  iii.  6  ;  2  K.  ii.  13.  “  Concerning 
the  elaborate  and  beautiful  products  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  looms,  see  Heeren,  Asiat .  Nations,  i.  2,  p. 
422  ff.  [Bohn’s  Eng.  ed.].  Moyers’  Phoenicians , 
iL3,  p.  258  ff.”  (Knobel).  [See  further  particulars 
in  Dtct.  of  the  Bibl .,  art  “  Babylonish  Garment.”] 

Two  hundred  shekels  of  sHver  =  200  X  0.60 
=  $120.  For  details  concerning  the  calculation, 
vid.  in  Winer,  Realw.  s.  y.  “  Sekel,”  or  in  Herzog’s 

Realemcyk.  vol.  nr.  p.  764.  [Geeen.  s.  v. 

Did.  of  the  Bibl.  art  “Money,”  “Shekel,”  and 
“  Weights  and  Measures.”] 

A  wedge  (prop,  tongue)  of  gold.  Vulg.  regula 
aorta ,  a  golden  oar.  Rather,  “  a  tongue-shaped 
article  made  of  gold”  (Knobel).  The  weight  is 
given  at  fifty  shekels,  equal  in  value  to  dr.  thirty 

I  ooreted  them,  Gen.  iii.  6  ;•  Jas.  iv.  13-15. 
'bnwn,  the  article  as  Lev.  xxvii.  33. 

Under  It.  The  mantle  lay  probably  on  the  top, 
and  the  tongue  of  gold  next  below,  and  the  silver 
lowest. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Discovery  of  the  stolen  Goods  in 
Achan" s  Tent.  The  messengers  laid  it  down,  after 

they  had  found  it,  before  Jehovah.  from 

P?J,  to  pour  out,  is  equivalent  to  to  set,  to 

jdace,  2  Sam.  xv.  24. 

Before  Jehovah  *=  before  the  ark  of  Jehovah, 
where  He  was  enthroned,  vi.  8. 

Ver.  24-26.  A  chan,  son  of  Zerah ;  in  a  wide 
tense  son  of  Zerah;  strictly  he  was  his  great 
grandson.  He  is  now,  together  with  the  articles 
appropriated  by  him,  as  well  as  his  whole  property, 
and  also  all  his  sons  and  daughters ,  given  up  to  de¬ 
struction.  How  does  this  sentence  passed  on  Achan, 
under  which  his  innocent  sons  and  daughters  also 
fell,  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  law,  Dent.  xxiv. 
16,  according  to  which  the  fathers  should  not  die 
for  the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the  fathers, 
but  every  one  for  his  own  sin?  This  difficulty 
has  been  met  in  various  ways :  (1)  Some  Rabbins, 
8chulx,  Hess,  and  others  suppose  that  Achan’s 
family  were  brought  into  the  valley  of  Achor 
merely  as  spectators,  to  take  a  terrifying  example, 
contrary  to  wbat  is  written,  ver.  25.  (2)  C.  a 
Lapkle,  Cler.,  Mich.,  Rosenmiiller,  think  they  had 
haa  a  share  in  their  father’s  crime.  For  this  an 
analogous  case  might  be  cited  in  Acts  v.  1  ff.,  but 
while  there  it  is  made  conspicuous  that  Sapphire 
was  privy  to  the  sin  of  Ananias ;  here  evenr  inti¬ 
mation  of  that  kind  is  wanting.  Hence  (3)  Calvin, 
Marius,  8eb.  Schmidt,  leave  the  matter  undecided, 
appealing  to  the  unfathomableness  of  God’s  coun¬ 
sels  ;  while  others  again,  like  Knobel,  and  Starke 
also,  at  least  by  intimations,  remark  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  judgment  executed  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  God,  and  therefore  a  divine 
judgment,  similar  to  the  case,  Num.  xvi.  32, 
whereas  the  ordinance  in  Dent.  xxiv.  16,  holds  good 
only  for  the  usual  every-day  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Before  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Achan  were  guilty  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  their  father’s  sin,  because  in  them  the  same 
“corrupted  nature  and  disposition,”  which  Keil 
rightly  notices,  was  present,  which  in  the  father 
predated  the  evil  deed  [?].  God  visits  the  sins  of 


the  fathers  on  the  children,  Ex.  xx.  5 ;  Num.  xiv. 
33.  Accurately  considered,  the  decision  pertaining  to 
private  rights ,  in  Dent.  xxiv.  16,  has  no  application  to 
this  higher  public  right  of  God . 

Ver.  24.  Valley  of  Aekor.  Cli.  xv.  7 ;  Hos.  ii. 
15;  Is.  lxr.  10.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  given, 
ver.  25.  It  lay  north  of  Jericho  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  Jerome’s  time 
the  name  was  still  in  use. 

Ver.  25.  And  all  Israel  stoned  him.  Here 

°37  is  used,  afterwards  at  the  close  of  the  verse, 
in  an  addition  which  the  LXX  omit,  bptp*  Both 
words  are  used  in  the  Bible  of  stoning,  but  DIP 
has  the  more  general  signification,  and  is  found 
only  once,  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  without  T3&  Achan  is 
condemned  to  be  stoned  because  he  had  by  his 
robbery  violated  the  honor  of  God,  as  did  blas¬ 
phemers,  Sabbath  breakers,  idolaters,  sorcerers, 

wizards,  etc.  The  addition  DHM  ibpD 

is  superfluous,  and  may  perhaps  be  intended,  as 
Knobel  conjectures,  to  obviate  a  misunderstanding 

of  ini*  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse.  Not  only 
the  LXX.  but  the  Vulg.  omits  it  Luther  has 
aimed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  attaching  the  words 
to  the  following  verse,  and  translating :  “  And 
when  they  had  stoned  them  they  raised,”  etc. 
[Nearly  so  the  Eng.  vers.1 

Ver*  26.  Over  Achan  they  raised  a  great  heap 
of  stones  which  served  to  commemorate  his  dis¬ 
grace  (ch.  vili.  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17) ;  and  that  even 
to  the  writer’s  time.  The  casting  of  stones  on  cer¬ 
tain  graves  was  customary  in  other  nations  also, 
e.  g.  among  the  Arabs  (Schulte’s  Hist.  Joctanida - 
rum,  pp.  118, 144),  and  the  Romans  (Propert.  4,  5, 
74  ff.  Serv.  ed.  Lion,  i.  p.  1 ),  but  had  not  always 
that  dishonorable  import.  It  had  not,  e.  g.  among 
the  Bedouins  who  often  heap  up  stones  over  one 
buried  (Burkhardt,  Beduinen ,  p.  81),  Knobel. 

And  Jehovah  turned  from  the  fierceness  of 
his  anger.  Ex.  xxxii.  12. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  God’s  anger  is  not  an  ebullition  of  blind  pas¬ 
sion,  hut  a  holy  displeasure  against  the  unright¬ 
eousness  of  men.  When  this  unrighteousness  is 
removed  God’s  anger  ceases,  as  the  close  of  our 
chapter,  ver.  26,  shows.  All  which  has  been  in¬ 
juriously  said  concerning  the  blood-thirsty  and 
wrathful  God  of  the  O.  T.  rests  on  a  failure  to  ap¬ 
prehend  this  holy  displeasure  of  God  against  tee 
unrighteousness  of  men.  That  brings  upon  them 
indeed  judgment  and  penalty,  hut  never  goes  so 
far  as  to  shut  up  his  compassion,  although  men 
may  think  so  ana  with  Asaph  sigh :  Hath  God  for¬ 
gotten  to  be  gracious,  hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  his 
tender  mercies  ?  (Ps.  lxxvii.  10.)  Eternal  justice 
which  belongs  as  a  constitutive  element  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God,  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  government  at  all  of  the  world,  is  constantly 
limited  by  his  love.  But  conversely  his  love  to¬ 
wards  men  is  not  a  blind  love,  hut  rather  a  truly 
paternal  affection  which  leaves  no  fault,  no  trans¬ 
gression  of  his  commands,  unreproved.  Both  jus¬ 
tice  and  love  coexist  in  God,  and  are  mutually 
blended  in  him  with  an  interpenetration  of  the  most 
intimate,  highest,  absolute  kind.  Hence  the  jurists 
may  say:  Fiatjustitia  pereat  mundusl  God  never 
has  and  never  can. 

2.  Properly  Achan  alone  ist^ke  transgressor,  but 
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since  he  is  a  member  of  the  body  politic  his  act 
compromises  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  hence 
draws  after  it  injurious  consequences  upon  all,  so 
that  the  anger  of  God  is  kindled  against  all.  In 
the  eyes  of  God  the  whole  community  appears  in¬ 
fected  by  the  sin  of  the  one,  so  that  they  stand  be¬ 
fore  him,  not  as  a  pure  and  holy,  congregation,  as 
they  should  be  according  to  their  high  vocation, 
(Ex.  xix.  6;  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  If  wc 
keep  firmly  to  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  cease 
from  complaining  of  God  as  being  in  any  way  un¬ 
righteous,  as  if  He  recklessly  punished  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  We  shall  rather,  in  this  matter, 
agree  with  Keil  when  he  says :  14  As  member  of  a 
community  established  by  God,  the  good  or  evil 
action  of  the  individual  involves  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  in  blessing  or  destruction/’  As  Paul 
writes :  “  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member  be  honored  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it  ”  (1  Cor.  xii.  26).  8o 
may  we  also  say,  that  if  one  member  becomes 
guilty,  all  the  members  share  the  guilt,  and  if  one 
of  the  members  does  well,  all  the  members  share 
the  blessing  of  this  good  deed.  It  is  important  in 
these  matters  to  look  not  only  at  the  individual  but 
also  at  the  community,  that  we  may  comprehend 
at  least  in  some  measure  the  procedure  of  the  divine 
justice  over  against  the  guilt  of  mankind.  We 
emphasize  44in  some  measure,”  because  we  need 
yet  to  lav  to  heart  the  advice  which  Calvin  here 
gives :  44  o uspensas  tenere  nostras  mentes,  donee  libri 
aneriuntur,  ubi  clare  patebunt  qua  nunc  nostra  cahgine 
ootrnebrantur  Dei  judicial 

[As  clearly  as  the  whole  Scripture  makes  the  in¬ 
dividual  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy  and  justice, 
so  clearly  does  it  teach  us  also  to  regard  the  total¬ 
ity  of  a  people  as  an  organic  unity,  in  which  the 
individuals  are  only  members  of  the  body,  and  not 
capable  of  being  separated,  as  so  many  atoms,  from 
the  whole.  The  state  as  a  divine  institution  is 
built  on  the  family,  to  promote  the  mutual  love  of 
the  members,  and  the  common  love  of  all  to  the 

one  invisible  head  of  all . But  if  the  state  is 

of  divine  appointment,  not  a  mere  civil  establish¬ 
ment,  not  a  human  institution,  conventionally 
agreed  upon  by  men,  the  fact  following  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  from  the  moral  unity  of  the  or¬ 
ganism,  that  the  good  or  evil  deed  of  the  one  mem¬ 
ber  is  reckoned  to  the  whole  body,  loses  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  caprice  and  unrighteousness  which  it  has 
while  one,  without  perceiving  their  fundamental 
connection,  has  only  a  one  sided  regard  to  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  the  consequences  of  the  sin.  Keil  — 
Tit.] 

3.  The  deep  humility  of  Joshua  before  the  Lord 
reminds  us  or  Moses,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  of  Ezra  (ix.  3), 
of  his  own  and  Caleb’s  course  when  the  people 
murmuied  (Num.  xiv.  6).  How  mighty  appear 
these  O.  T.  saints  in  their  grief  because  of  the  sins 
of  their  people,  how  independently  they  stand  up 
against  God,  in  behalf  of  God’s  honor,  and  yet  how 
humbly !  Their  sorrow  is  truly  a  him)  nark  0*by 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10),  from  which  proceeds  the  fierdyoia 
kfierafjL^Krrrot.  Hence  God  raises  them  up  again, 
a  nd^  gives  them  again  fresh  courage  for  his  work, 
for  He  knows  that  their  grief,  in  its  deepest  root,  is 
a  grief  for  him,  for  his  name’s  glory  and  honor. 
Themselves  pure  and  clean,  they  mourn  over  the 
misdeeds  of  the  people,  while  an  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi. 
27 )  if  he  does  this  has  to  exercise  penitence  for  his 
own  sin.  Si  duo  faciunt  idem ,  non  eel  idem.  Com¬ 
pare  still  Ps.  lxxxv ;  cii.  14-19 ;  exxx.  7,  8. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  God  (ver.  14  fif.)  re¬ 
serves  to  himself  the  discovery  of  the  crime.  Je¬ 


hovah  will  strike,  take  (H.b,  properly,  “  select,”) 
the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  house,  the  particular  man, 
by 'the  lott  the  disposing  of  which  is  ascribed  (Prov. 
xvi.  33)  to  the  Lord.  Such  an  employment  of  the 
lot  as  is  here  presented,  could  only  be  brought  in  at 
the  immediate  direction  of  God,  or  with  special  ap¬ 
peal  to  him  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  41 ),  and  belonged  to  the 
extraordinary  measures  which  He  prescribed  for  his 
people.  The  certainty  with  whicn  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  goes  forward,  the  quiet  which  accompanies  it, 
makes  a  very  solemn  impression.  The  control  of 
the  divine  justice  is  most  directly  brought  to  our 
thought  when  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  distinguished  as  it  is  by  an  unadorned  sim¬ 
plicity  ,*  how  much  more  powerful  must  have  been 
the  original  impression  which  this  judgment  of 
God  made  on  the  assembled  people  at  its  actdal 
occurrence  !  An  analogous  example  is  presented 
in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  v.  1  ff. 

5.  That  all  wickedness  is  folly  (nb^Q),  that 

every  sinner  is  a  fool  (b-3),  not  indeed  so  much 
in  an  intellectual  but  above  all  things  in  a  moral 
respect,  this  cutting  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  O. 
T.  loudly  and  impressively.  A  very  significant 
hint  for  hamartiology ;  the  nature  of  sm  is  so 
difficult  to  explain  because  it  is  merely  absolute 
irrationality,  because  it  is  foolishness  1 


HOMXLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  human  iniquity  provokes  divine  anger.  — 
The  sin  of  an  individual  in  its  destructive  effects 
on  an  entire  people  shown  in  the  case  of  Achan.  — 
Of  God’s  anger.  (1)  What  are  we  to  understand 
thereby?  (2)  How  can  we  guard  against  it  so 
that  it  may  not  be  kindled  against  us  ?  —  The  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition  of  Joshua  against  Ai.  —  Hu¬ 
man  sagacity  alone  helps  not  if  God  be  not  with 
us.  —  Despise  no  enemy ;  for  you  may  in  meeting 
him  be  greatly  deceived  concerning  his  strength.  — 
How  soon,  alas,  is  the  heart  of  man  discouraged  ! 
—  Against  despondency  of  the  heart  help6  God’s 
grace  alone,  Hcb.  xiii.  9. 

Joshua’s  humble  prayer  before  God. —  God  with¬ 
stands  the  proud  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 
Joshua’s  grief  for  his  people  compared  with  the 
lamentation  of  Moses  and  Ezra.  —  Joshua  as  an 
example  of  mourning  before  God.  —  Parallel  be¬ 
tween  Joshua’s  penitence  and  that  of  Ahab. — 
Rending  of  the  garments  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
rending  of  the  heart,  Joel  ii.  13.  —  How  God  hears 
prayer. 

The  discovery  and  punishment  of  Achan  the 
transgressor,  a  case  of  the  divine  administration  of 
Justice.  —  (1)  How  Achan  was  hit  upon;  (2)  how 
he  confessed  his  sin ;  (3)  what  punishment  he  re¬ 
ceived;  or  (1)  the  dtscoveiy  of  the  criminal;  (2) 
his  confession;  (3)  his  punishment.  —  Joshua  and 
Achan ;  ( 1 )  How  Joshua  seeks  to  bring  Achan  to 
a  confession  of  his  guilt;  (2)  how  the  latter  actu¬ 
ally  confesses  it. —  We  give  honor  to  God  when  we 
say  the  truth.  —  Achan ’s  lowly  confession  of  sin.  — 
Every  sin  a  sin  against  the  Lord.  —  Covetousness, 
unlawful  desire,  a  source  of  every  sin.  —  The  ston¬ 
ing  of  Achan.  —  The  judgment  in  the  valley  of 
Achor.  —  The  monument  of  the  crime  a  warning 
to  Israel. — The  stoning  of  Achan,  and  that  of 
Stephen  —  what  a  contrast  ? 

Starke  :  He  who  has  done  iniquity  should  own 
the  truth  to  the  honor  of  God.  But  woe  to  those 
who  deny  their  misdeeds,  Ps.  xxxii.  I.  Si  fecuti 
J  zed  byOVJOS?TC 
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mpa,  is  not  a  divine  bat  a  devilish  rale.  Ye  advo¬ 
cates,  pat  nothing  of  such  into  any  man’s  head. 

Cramer :  However  shrewdly  men  begin  a  thing 
it  does  no  good  except  in  so  far  as  God  gives  it 
success.  For  if  God  is  not  with  us  all  is  lost.  — 
The  heart  of  man  can  nowhere  observe  a  just  pro¬ 
portion.  In  prosperity  it  is  too  proud,  in  adversity 
too  pusillanimous. 

Bibl.  Tub.  :  When  God  goes  with  us  into  the 
held  the  mightiest  foe  cannot  hurt  us,  but  where 
God  is  not  we  cannot  resist  the  weakest  enemy.  — 
God  lets  us  not  sink  away  in  our  mourning,  but 
when  He  has  sufficiently  humbled  ns  and  laid  us  in 
the  dost,  and  sees  in  ns  a  true  repentance  for  onr  sins, 
He  himself  also  raises  us  up  again  and  exalts  the 
miserable  from  the  dost,  Ps.  cxni.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x.  IS. 

Hedingbr  :  If,  in  the  spiritual  conflict  also  we 
are  left  to  come  off  worsted,  there  is  often  ntf  hing 
to  blame  bat  some,  perhaps  hidden,  sin  which  yet 
lurks  in  us  and  of  wnich  we  have  not  yet  repented. 

Gkrlach,  Calvin:  That  they  in  this  prayer 
tom  straight  to  God,  and  recognize  that  He  who 
has  wounded  can  heal  them,  springs  from  their 
frith;  but  carried  away  by  excess  of  grief  they 
transgress  all  limits.  Hence  the  boldness  df  their 
controversy  with  God;  hence  the  perverse  wish: 
0  that  we  had  remained  in  the  wilderness !  But 
it  is  nothing  new  that  when  men  with  holy  zeal 
seek  God,  the  light  of  their  faith  is  dimmed  by  the 

intensity,  the  tempest  of  their  emotions . 

And  yet  when  they  thus  strive  with  God  and  pour 
out  before  Him  all  which  weighs  them  down,  though 
this  their  simplicity  needs  forgiveness,  it  is  still  far 
more  agreeable  to  God  than  the  mock-humility  of 
hypocrites,  who  take  great  care  that  no  word  of  as¬ 
surance  may  cross  their  lips,  while  they  are  inwardly 
filled  with  pride.  —  It  is  a  fine  trait  in  this  narrative 
that  the  criminal,  detected  by  the  lot,  should  be  con¬ 
demned  only  on  his  own  confession.  Joshna  does 
not  promise  him  exemption  from  punishment,  but 
by  his  confession  God  was  honored  before  all  the 
people,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  lot  was  con¬ 
firmed.  At  the  same  time  there  lies  in  these  words 
a  hint  of  aflivine  judgment  hereafter,  before  which 
gnilt  and  penalty  will  be  abated  when  one  has 
given  himself  up  to  Buffer  the  earthly  penalty  or- 
aained  by  God,  confessing  that  he  has  deserved  it. 
There  is  manifested  here  a  truly  holy,  paternal 
disposition  in  Joshua,  as  a  judge  who  relaxes  noth- 
ing  of  the  rigor  of  the  divine  command,  bat,  so  far 
as  is  possible  in  consistency  with  that,  deals  merci- 


I  frilly  with  the  transgressor. — By  his  robbery  of  the 
j  sanctuary  A  chan  had  entirely  broken  the  covenant 
with  God,  and  he  and  his  had  become  the  same  as 
the  Canaanites ;  as  they  had  snatched  for  them¬ 
selves  what  had  been  devoted  to  destruction,  they 
must  themselves  now  he  destroyed.  Similar  in 
this  respect  was  the  punishment,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  inflicted  on  the  families  of  those  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  in  some  degree  is  still  inflicted 
among  us. 

[Scott:  Every  failure  in  such  undertakings 
as  evidently  accord  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty 
of  onr  place  and  station,  should  cause  ns  to  hum¬ 
ble  ourselves  before  him,  to  flee  to  his  mercy  seat, 
to  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer,  and  inquire 
“  wherefore  he  contendeth  with  us ;  ”  and  to  plead 
his  promises  and  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  as 
engaged  to  support  that  cause  which  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  promote  whatever  becomes  of  us  and 
our  worthless  names.  —  Would  we  avoid  the  com¬ 
mission  of  gross  iniquity,  we  must  “  moke  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  our  eyes  ”  and  all  our  senses ;  we  must 
repress  the  first  movements  of  concupiscence,  and 
pray  earnestly  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  we 
must  habituate  ourselves  to  meditate  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  conseauences  of  sinful  gratification ;  and  to 
place  ourBelvc8,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  in 
those  very  circumstances  in  which  we  should  be 
were  the  sin  committed,  and  the  infatuation  van¬ 
ished;  and  to  consider  what  our  judgment  and  feel¬ 
ings  in  that  case  would  be.  —  Finally,  though 
atrocious  criminals,  should  be  punished  with  un¬ 
relenting  firmness,  and  all  should  unite  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  their  crimes;  yet  their  misery 
should  not  be  insulted,  nor  their  immortal  sours 
forgotten ;  but  calm  expostulations,  serious  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  compassionate  exhortations,  should  be 
used  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  that  they  may 
obtain  mercy  from  God  in  a  future  world. 

G.  R.  B:  Jehovah  is  a  prayer-hearing  God  — 
blessed  be  His  name !  — but  with  what  impatience 
He  listens  to  the  cries  of  those,  however  proper  the 
matter  of  their  petitions,  who  have  need  themselves 
to  act  in  order  that  their  wishes  may  be  granted  1 
“  Up !  sanctify  thyself,”  we  may  hear  Him  saying 
to  many  an  earnest  suppliant ;  “  put  away  thy  sins, 
supply  thy  own  deficiencies,  and  do  thy  part  to 
remove  the  stumbling-blocks  from  among  thy 
brethren ;  then  expect  my  help  towards  what  thou 
desirest  farther.”  Happy  for  us  if  we  get  even  this 
answer  to  our  mistaken  prayer  1  —  Tr.] 


8.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Ai. 

Chapter  VUL  1-29. 
a.  Joshua's  Stratagem  against  Ai. 

Chapter  Yin.  1-13. 

And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dismayed, 

[L  9]  :  take  all  the  people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai :  see,  I  have 
given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his  land :  And 
thou  shalt  do  unto  Ai  and  her  king  as  thou  didst  unto  Jericho  and  her  king :  only 
the  spoil  thereof,  and  the  cattle  thereof  shall  ye  take  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves : 
lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it 
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3  So  [And]  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up  against  Ai :  and  Joshua 
chose  out  thirty  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes]  and  sent  them  away 

4  by  night.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against 
the  city,  even  [omit :  even]  behind  the  city ;  go  not  very  far  from  the  city,  but  be 

5  ye  all  ready :  And  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  me,  will  approach  unto  the 
city :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  they  come  out  against  us,  as  at  the  first,  that 

6  we  will  flee  before  them,  (for  [and *]  they  will  come  out  after  us,)  till  we  have  drawn 
them  from  the  city  ;  for  they  will  say,  They  flee  before  us  as  at  the  first :  there- 

7  fore  [and]  we  will  flee  before  them.  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush 
and  seize  upon  the  city :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  will  deliver  it  into  your 

8  hand.  And  it  shall  be  when  ye  have  taken  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city  on 
fire ;  according  to  the  commandment  [word]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  ye  do. 
See,  I  have  commanded  you. 

9  Joshua  therefore  [And  Joshua]  sent  them  forth ;  and  they  went  to  lie  in  ambush, 
and  abode  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  wSst  side  of  Ai :  but  Joshua  lodged  that 

10  night  among  the  people.  And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  numbered 
[mustered]  the  people,  and  went  up,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  before  the  people 

11  to  Ai.  And  all  the  people,  even  the  people  [omit :  even  the  people]  of  war  that 
were  with  him,  went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched  on 
the  north  side  of  Ai :  now  there  was  a  valley  [and  the  valley  was]  between  them 

12  [him]  and  Ai.  And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in  ambush 

13  [as  an  ambush],  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  And  when 
they  had  set  the  people,  even  all  the  host  [camp]  that  was  on  the  north  of  the  city, 
and  their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of  the  city,  Joshua  went 1  that  night  into  the 
midst  of  the  valley.* 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  6.  —  The  train  of  thought  will  probably  be  better  represented  by  beginning  the  sentence  anew  and 

dropping  the  parenthesis,  so  as  to  connect  this  clause  with  the  following.  So  Fay  and  De  Wette :  And  they  will  come  out 
after  us  dll,  etc.  Zuns,  however,  continues  from  the  preceding  :  n  that  they  may  come  out,”  etc.  —  Ta. j 


6.  Sham  Flight  of  the  Israelites.  Their  Victory.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  City. 
•  Chapter  VHL  14-29. 


14  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it ,  that  they  hasted  am}  rose  up 
early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against  Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his  people, 
at  a  [the]  time  appointed  [or,  to  the  appointed  place *],  before  the  plain  [Jordan- 
valley] :  but  he  wist  not  that  there  were  liers  in  ambush  [was  an  ambush]  against 

15  him  behind  the  city.  And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 

16  them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai 
were  called  together  to  pursue  after  them ;  and  they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and 

17  were  drawn  away  *  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai,  or  Beth  el, 
that  went  not  out  .after  Israel :  and  they  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued  after 
Israel. 


18  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in 
thine  hand  toward  Ai ;  for  I  will  give  it  into  thine  hand.  And  Joshua  stretched 

19  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city.  Amd  the  ambush  arose 
quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon  as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand ; 

20  and  they  entered  into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted,  and  set  the  city  on  fire.  Amd 
when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and  behold,  the  smoke  of  the 
city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or  [and]  that 
way :  and  the  people  that  fled  to  [had  fled  towards]  the  wilderness  turned  back 

21  upon  the  pursuers.  •  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had 
taken  the  city,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they  turned  again,  and 

22  slew  [smote]  8  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them  : 
so  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that  side : 

23  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain  or  escape.  And  the  king 
of  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  him  to  Joshua. 


Some  Codd.  read  1^0  (lodged)  initead  of 
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24  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they  [had]  chased  them,4  and  when 
they  were  all  fallen  on  [by]  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were  consumed,  that 
all  the  Israelites  [prop. :  all  Israel]  returned  unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 

25  of  the  sword.  And  so  it  was,  that  all  that  fell  that  day,  both  of  men  and  women, 

26  were  twelve  thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai.  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back 
wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear  [which  he  had  stretched  out  with  the  spear], 

27  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai.  Only  the  cattle 
and  the  spoil  of  that  city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves,  according  unto  the 

28  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  commanded  Joshua.  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai, 

29  and  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day.  And  the  king  of  Ai  he 
hanged  on  a  [the]  tree  until  even-tide :  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  Joshua 
commanded  that  they  should  take  his  carcass  [corpse]  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast 
it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise  thereon  a  great  heap  [‘ra, 
mound]  of  stones,  that  remaineth  [omit :  that  remaineth]  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ter.  14.  —  So  Fay,  De  Wette,  Kdl.  Either  way  hue  the  article.  Perhaps  w  to  the  appointment,”  meaning 

la  respect  either  to  time  or  to  place,  would  represent  the  Hebrew  with  sufficient  definiteness.  —  T&.J 
[2  Ter.  16.  —  hare,  «  were  torn  away,”  «  completely  separated.”  See  Rxegetlcal  Notes.  —  T*.] 

[*  Ter.  21.  —  as  in  the  next  verse.  —  Tr  ] 

[4  Ter.  24. — That  is,  «  wherein  (or  whither)  the  men  of  Ai  had  chased  the  Israelites.”  —  Ta.J 


SXBGOTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  soon  as  Achan’s  crime  is-  expiated  by  bis 
death  God  restores  his  favor  to  Joshua  and  the 
people,  exhorts  them  to  be  cheerful  and  bold,  and 
for  the  second  time  to  undertake  the  expedition 
against  Ai.  This  is  done,  and  now  with  complete 
success  (ch.  viii.  1-29).  To  the  rhetorical  beauty 
of  this  section  we  have  already  referred  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  (§  1) ;  the  critical  difficulty  (vers.  12, 13) 
will  be  discussed  below. 

a.  Joshua’*  Stratagem  against  Ai,  ch.  viii.  1-13. 
Ver.  1.  The  same  encouraging  address  as  in  ch. 
i.  9;  now  Tery  much  needed  in  reference  to  ch. 
ril  5. 

All  the  people  of  war.  Not  as  in  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  3000  men  only,  ch.  vii.  4. 

Ver.  2.  Only  the  spoil  thereof  ....  shall  ye 
take  for  prey.  At  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  spoil 
also  (the  property)  was  devoted  to  Jehovah ;  -but  at 
this  time  it  should  belong  to  the  people  to  whom 
ample  gain  had  been  promised  (Deut.  vi.  10  ff.) 

An  ambush.  Concerning  the  question  so  ex¬ 
tensively  discussed  by  the  old  interpreters.  Whether 
the  employment  of  stratagems  (wiles  in  war)  was 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  God,  Calvin  observes 
briefly  and  convincingly  :  “  Quod  hie  qtuerunt  non- 
nu!lif  dolonc  el  per  insidtas  liceat  hostes  oppnmere,  ex 
causa  imperitia  nascitur.  Cerium  est  non  feriendo 
•ohm  gen  bella,  sed  eos  censeri optima*  duces ,  qui  arte 
et  consilio  pollent  magi*  quam  impetu.  Ergo  si  legili- 
*uj*  sit  helium ,  extra  contronersiam  est,  consuetis  vin- 
eendi  artibus  patrfactam  esse  viam :  modo  ne  vel  pac- 
tis  miucii* ,  vel  alto  modo  fidem  datam  fullamus 
9  Ver.  3  does  not  agree  with  vers.  13,  14.  Here 
it  is  said  that  30,000  men  are  placed  in  the  ambush ; 
according  to  ver.  12  they  are  pnly  5,000.  Fur- 

1  [KcD  supposes  that  Joshua  also,  and  the  main  army 
bad  gone  from  Gilgal  to  the  neighborhood  of  AI  (ver.  8),  that 
from  there  b*  rent  out  the  ambush  (vers.  8-9),  and  there 
(near  AI)  be  spent  that  night  In  the  midst  of  the  people 
(nr.  9).  In  ver.  12, 18,  then  he  finds  only  a  repetition  with 
some  more  particularity  of  the  statement  concerning  the 


ther,  the  30,000  men  were,  according  to  this  verse, 
sent  out  already  on  the  evening  before ;  in  ver.  13, 
on  the  contrary,  the  5,000  betake  themselves  to  their 
safe  concealment  first  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 
These  contradictory,  statements  taken  from  dif- 
|  ferent  sources  cannot  be  reconciled,  as  Keil  indeed 
i  perceives,  while  yet  he  strangely  attempts  to  har¬ 
monize  them.  He  takes  vers.  12  and  13  to  be  a 
i  supplementary  remark”  to  vers.  3,  and  says: 

Before  the  nbtp*J,  ver.  3,  we  must  supply 

from  the  supplementary  remark,  that  Joshua  out 
of  the  30,000  men  separated  again  about  5,000  and 
sent  them  out  by  night  into  the  ambush.” 1  Against 
this  Maurer  correctly  says,  on  vers.  12,  13  :  “  II (tc 
repugnant  iis  quoe  vers.  3-8  et  9-11  expositu  leguntur. 
Quam  repvgnantiam  recte  plerigue  repetw.t  ex  anna- 
libus  diversis  alio  et  alio  ordtne  diversisgue  verbis 
scriptis,  in  quibus  contrahendis  is,  qui  hunc  licrrum  com- 
posuerit ,  non  satis  ad  diversitatem  attenderit.  Confer 
similem  locum,  iv.  9.  Alex.  ver.  12  prorsus  non  er- 
hibet ,  tertii  decimi,  maxima  m  partem  omittit ;  habet  ervm 
hose  tantum  :  Kal  ri  fotSpa  rrjs  woAcw*  Aro  dakdaoyjs 
(I  tala;  et  insidice  erant  cioitasi  a  man),  nihil  am- 
pHus.”  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Knobel  also.  The 
30,000  might  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Ai  before 
daybreak,  since  the  distance  from  Gilgal  to  Ai 
was  not  more  than  five  to  six  hours.  (Robinson, 
ii.  307-12.)  Joshua  still  remained  that  night  in 
Gilgal. 

Vers.  4-8.  Clear  and  exact  instructions  to  th‘e 
soldiers  how  they  were  to  proceed.  They  must 
pulPthemselves  in  ambush,  not  too  far  from  the 
city,  and  he  in  readiness ;  he  would  make  an  attack 
in  front  and  pretend  to  flee.  Then  they  should 
break  forth  into  the  city  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  “  See,”  he  concludes  his  address, 

ambush  previously  mentioned.  The.  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  regarding  both  accounts  as  relating  to  the  same 
movement  is  the  great  difference  of  the  numbers  of  the  men. 

Here  he  thinks  there  has  been  simply  an  error  of  transcrip¬ 
tion,  the  letters  representing  the  5,000  having  been  by  mis¬ 
take  replaced  in  ver.  8  by  those  denoting  80,000. 
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“  I  have  commanded  it  to  you,”  that  is,  “  Take 
heed  that  you  do  well  your  part” 

Ver.  9.'  Between  !Beth4l  and  Ai.  “  Ai  lay 
forty-five  minutes  southeast  of  Beth -el  (ch.  xii.  9 ; 
Gen.  xii.  8) ;  between  the  two  places  rise  two  rocky 
heights,  behind  which  the  liers  in  wait  appear  to 
have  taken  their  position  ( Van  de  Velde :  Narra¬ 
tive,  ii.  p.  280).”  (Knobel.) 

Ver.  10.  In  the  morning  Joshua  leads  np  the 
rest  of  the  army,  comes  before  the  city  and  encamps 
to  the  north  of  it,  so  that  a  valley,  probably  “  tie 
present  Wady  Mutyah,”  lay  between  him  and  Ai. 

Vers.  12, 13.  See  above  on  ver.  3.  According 

to  Keil,  MPTin  nVbs  means  the  same  night  as 
ver.  9.  But  on  that  night  (ver.  9)  Joshua  was  not 
yet  certainly  before  Ai,  for  which  he  started  only 

in  the  morning  (ver.  10).  The  reading 

instead  of  originated  perhaps  in  the  same 
effort  to  harmonize  ver.  15  with  ver.  9. 

b.  Sham-flight  of  the  Israelites.  Their  Victory, 
Capture  and,  Destruction  of  the  City  (vers.  14-29). 
The  plan  succeeds  admirably.  The  king  of  Ai, 
seeing  Joshua's  army  in  front,  leads  out  against 
him.  The  latter  pretends  to  run  away.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ai  now  pursue  the  Israelites  and  leave 
the  city  standing  open.  Then  Joshua  gives  the 
ambush  a  signal  with  his  spear.  They  rush  forth, 
seize  the  city,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Joshua  himself 
with  his  army  turns  about  at  the  same  moment. 
The  men  of  Ai  find  themselves  suddenly  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  at  once,  and  are  annihilated.  The 
oth*r  inhabitants  of  Ai  also,  about  12,000 1  in  men 
and  women,  are  slain.  The  city  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  its  king  hanged  on  a  tree. 

Ver.  14.  When  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it,  namely, 
Joshua  and  his  army, —  pointing  back,  therefore, 
to  ver.  11,  the  continuation  of  which  we  have  here. 
It  cannot  refer  to  ver.  13  because  he  could  not  see 
the  ambush  nor  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  close  of  ver.  11. 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  men  of  Ai  in  their  excessive 
ardor  recklessly  leave  the  city,  without  care  about 
covering  their  line  of  return  to  Ai,  and  without 
protection  to  the  city  itself  which  they  leave  open. 

The  expression  3  is  striking :  “  they  were 

torn  away,”  Van  E*ss ;  “  they  were  cut  off.”* 

Ver.  18.  A  direct  command  of  God  renewed, 
under  whose  special  order  the  whole  affair  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Spear.  Heb.  7  M'S,  dart,  javelin,  a  small  spear 
which  is  hurled  (Job  xii.  20.  Eng.  28),  distinct 
from  the  nr?q  there  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it.  From  our  passage  compared  .with  ver.  26, 
some  would  conclude  that  the  3  must  have  been 
furnished  with  a  flag  or  standard.  Possibly,  though 
not  necessarily,  .since  the  waving  motion  which 
Joshua  made  with  his  spear  might  be  seen  a  long 
distance,  especially  if  we  suppose  that  there  was  a 
bright  sunshine.  As  a  weapon  of  the  Babylonians 
ana  Persians,  it  is  spoken  of  Jer.  vi.  23 ;  1.  42. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  by  “  clypeua  ”  is  er¬ 
roneous. 

Ver.  20.  had  no  power,  Vulg.  non  pot - 

uerunt.  Others,  e.  g.  Gesenius,  explain  D'T*  with 
reference  to  Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Num.  ii.  17 ;  Is.  xvii. 


8,  as  meaning  place,  room ;  but  whether  the  dual 
can  mean  this  appears  to  us  doubtful.  We  should 
rather  approve  the  rendering  “  sides  ”  (Keil).  The 
first  signification,  however,  is  to  be  preferred,  be¬ 
cause  then  the  thought  is  this,  that  being  held  fast 
by  terror,  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or 
that.  The  whole  situation  of  the  men  of  Ai,  who 
saw  before  them  the  enemy,  behind  them  the  burn¬ 
ing  town,  is  admirably  pictured  in  a  few  strokes. 

Ver.  26.  “  Joshua  drew  not  back  the  hand  which 
he  had  stretched  out  with  the  spear,  until  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  had  been  destroyed.  The  signal 
for  attack  on  Ai  was  also  a  signal  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  remained  until  its 
design  was  fulfilled  ”  (Knobel). 

Ver.  28.  The  city  is  made  even  with  the  ground 

—  icot*  toafos. 

Ver.  29.  Heap  of  stones,  as  in  ch.  vii.  26. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  spoil  to 
be  taken  in  Ai  is  given  over  to  the  Israelites,  which 
was  not  the  case  at  Jericho.  Jericho  was  the.  first 
of  the  cities  of  Canaan  captured,  and  belonged  on 
this  account  wholly  to  the  Lord,  as  the  first-born 
of  man  and  beast  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  15),  and  as  the 
firstlings  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  (Ex.  xxiii.  19  ; 
xxxiv.  26;  Lev.  ii.  12;  xxiii.  10,  17,20;  Num.xv. 
20,  21 ).  This  was  no  longer  so  at  Ai. 

2.  If  the  justice  of  the  war  is  conceded,  it  follows 
that  a  stratagem  such  as  was  here  adopted  by 
Joshua  against  Ai,  is  likewise  morally  allowable, 
since  notoriously  wars  are  not  carried  on  exclusively 
through  “hard  blows”  (feriendo),  as  Calvin  haa 
well  remarked.  Yet  stratagem,  as  Calvin  also  calls 
us  to  notice,  has  its  limits.  A  treacherous  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  truce,  and  the  like,  is  morally  reprehen¬ 
sible.  Of  such  things  there  is  no  mention  here, 
but  simply  an  instance  of  strategy  like  what  is 
witnessed  in  almost  every  great  battle. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

God’s  renewed  call  to  Joshua — the  same  word 
indeed  as  before,  but  now  of  quite  a  different  import, 
since  God  by  it  not  only  assures  him  of  his  support, 
but  also  gives  him  to  understand  that  He  is  again 
gracious  to  him.  —  The  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Ai.  (1.)  Preparation.  f2.)  Execution. 

—  See,  1  have  commanded  it  to  you  —  a  strict  mil¬ 
itary  admonition,  which  may  apply  also  to  the 
spiritual  conflict.  —  How  God  gives  his  enemies 
into  the  hands  of  his  servants,  while  he  (1.)  blinds 
and  disheartens  the  former;  (2.)  enlightens  and 
strengthens  the  latter. 

Starke  :  Although  eveiy  victory  comes  from 
God,  it  is  still  in  the  order  of  our  own  fidelity  and 
braveiy.  —  From  God  alone  comes  the  victory  and 
He  it  is  who  can  subdue  and  root  out  the  peoples. 

Lange  :  In  so  far  as  a  war  is  justifiable,  so  far 
is  stratagem  therein  justifiable  also,  provided  only 
that  it  conflict  not  with  the  special  agreements  ex¬ 
isting,  and  lead  not  to  inhuman  measures  ;  for  as 
much  as  possible,  the  people  must  be  spared. 

Bib.  Tub.  :  The  fortune  of  war  is  changeable, 
but  it  turns  as  the  Lord  will  hare. 

Crank  er  :  Just  wars  are  not  in  themselves 
against  God.  But  without  necessity,  recklessly, 
and  from  trifling  causes  to  begin  war,  is  iniquitous, 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  20 ;  1  K.  xx.  3. 


1  [But  It  was  "  all  that  fell  that  day  **  (ver.  26),  not  w  the 
other  Inhabitants  ”  that  made  up  the  12,000.  —  Ta] 

2  [It  Is  the  same  word  which,  Iv.  18,  denotes  the  wlth- 


drawmeot  of  the  priests  feet  from  the  mud  of  the  river-bed 
to  the  dry  land ;  "  were  lifted,”  mors  exactly  "  plucked, 
up.*’  -  Ta] 
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4.  The  AUar  of  Blessing  and  of  Cursing  on  EbaL 
Chapter  Yin.  80-85. 

80  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  in  Mount  Ebal, 

81  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah  had]  commanded  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  An  altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which 
no  man  hath  lifted  up  any  iron  :  and  they  offered  thereon  burnt-offerings  unto  the 

82  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  sacrificed  peace-offerings.  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  [had  written]  in  the  presence  of 

88  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers  [over¬ 
seers],  and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side  the  ark,  and  on  that  side,  before  the 
priests  the  Levites,  which  [who]  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  was  bom  among  them ;  half  of  them  over  against 
mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against  mount  Ebal ;  as  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  commanded  before,1  that  they  should  bless  the  people  of 

84  Israel  And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 

85  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
all  that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant 
[the  stranger  that  walked]  among  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Y«r.  38.  —  qualifies  father  the  following  clause,  "  to  bless  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  beginning, r  or,  "  at 

fine :  ■’  probablj  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in  Dent  xxvii.  2,  taken  literally,  and  so  Jar  mooring  the  improbability 

that  what  is  recorded  in  this  paragraph  should  have  ooeurred  before  the  completion  of  Che  conquest.  —  Ta.J 


EXBGBTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  paragraph,  which  contains  the  fulfillment  of 
the  command  given  by  Moses,  Deut  xxvii.  1  ff., 
breaks  the  connection  between  chaps,  viii.  29  and  ix. 
1,  and  would  appear  to  be  in  place  later,  perhaps 
after  ch.  xi.  23,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  before  the 
complete  conquest  of  the  land,  Joshua  could  have 
undertaken  such  a  celebration  :  and  besides,  we  find 
him  still,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.,  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 
Keil,in  his  prejudiced  opposition  to  all  which  is 
called  criticism,  naturally  allows  no  weight  to  this,  ( 
and  hence  seeks,  among  other  things,  to  show  that  I 
when  (ch.  ix.  6)  the  c&mp  at  Gilgal  is  spoken  of,  this ' 
is  not  Gilgal  near  Jericho  but  another  place  of  that 
name  in  the  region  of  Shechem.  If  this  were  correct  i 
the  author  would  certainly  in  some  way  have  given  | 
an  intimation  of  the  fact  that  in  ch.  ix.  6  we  no  | 
longer  are  to  understand  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho  but , 
a  Gilgal  near  Shechem.  As  he  omits  this,  the  whole 1 
connection  points  to  the  former,  and  Joshua  is  in  | 
the  southern  part,  not  in  central  Palestine.  j 

Ver.  30.  EbaL  On  the  alleged  fertility  of  « 
Gerizim,  and  barrenness  of  Ebal,  many  fables  have \ 
been  told  by  travellers  and  interpreters.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Robinson  (Bibh  Bet.  iii.  96-103,  and  Later 
ml.  Res .  131, 132  [PAys.  Geog.  of  H.  L.  p.  36  f.]), 
both  mountains  are  alike  desolate,  while  the  vale 
of  Shechem  lying  between  them  is  extremely 
pleasant  and  fertile.  [Comp.  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  arti¬ 
cles,  Ebal,  Gerizim,  Shechem.]  According  to 
Deut  xxvii  6,  the  altar  was  to  be  erected  on  Ebal, 
which  would  thus  have  the  advantage  over  Gerizim, 1 
which,  however,  is  distinguished  in  its  turn  by  the 
fact  that  from  it  the  blessing  was  to  be  pronounced. 
Probably  Ebal  had  been  Uke  Sinai,  like  Moriah 
(Gen.  xxii.),  an  old  place  of  sacrifice,  and  so  ren¬ 
dered  sacred.  The  name  bs'J,  from to  strip 


off  (leaves),  signifies  the  naked  (mountain) :  com¬ 
pare  also  /jiP  (Gen.  x.  28),  a  region  of  Joktanite 
Arabia.  Gerizim  (DM"T}  HP)  ver.  33  is  =  mount 

of  the  Gerizite8.  The  (from  H*?  in  Arab, 

to  hew,  to  exterminate,  in  Heb.  only  in  Niphal ,  Ps. 
xxxi.  23 ;  lxxxvi.  6)  are  the  dwellers  in  a  barren 
land.  Assuming  this,  then  the  desolation  perceived 
by  travellers  on  the  mountain  would  be  as  truly 
countenanced  by  the  name  in  the  case  of  monnt 
Gerizim,  as  in  that  of  Ebal. 

Ver.  31.  Altar  of  unhewn  stones  over  which 
no  man  had  lifted  up  any  iron.  So  the  law  re¬ 
quired  in  general  (Ex.  xx.  25) ;  so  it  had  been  spe¬ 
cially  ordained  for  this  case  (Dent,  xxvii.  5,  6). 

Ver.  32.  Stones.  Not  the  stones  of  the  altar 
(Jos.  Syr.)  but  the  great  stones  whitewashed  with 
lime,  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2-4,  8.  Tor  this 

reason  the  article  also  stands  here,  HH.  The  un¬ 
hewn,  rough  stones  of  the  altar  moreover  would 
have  been  poorly  adapted  to  this  use. 

A  oopy  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (QH  TOtp'B, 
properly,  doubling  of  the  law  of  Moses.  So  Gen. 
xliil  15  they  say  ®  =  doubling  of  the 

money.  By  this  doubling  of  the  law  is  naturally 
to  be  understood  a  copy  of  the  law,  in  the  same 
sense  here  as  in  Dent.  xvii.  18,  as  we  also  speak  of 
the  duplicate  of  a  document.  What  now  was 
written  on  the  stones  ?  Different  answers  are  given 
to  this,  ranged  according  to  the  interpretations  of 
Deut  xxvii.  3.  (a.)  The  whole  law  (several  Rab¬ 
bins,  Mich.,Baumg.)  and,  according  to  the  Taliqud- 
ists  in  Tract.  Seta ,  ch.  vii.,  in  seventy  languages, 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  might  read  it ;  there¬ 
fore  the  wnole  Thorah  with  all  its  narratives, 
genealogies,  legal  prescriptions,  etc.  Improbable. 
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b.)  Particular  parts  of  the  law ;  (a.)  the  Decalogue 
Grotius,  Kcnnicott,  Hasse).  (j8.)  Deuteronomy 
(Gerhardt,  Osiander,  Geddes,  Vater,  Hcngsten- 
berg).  (7.)  The  blessings  and  cursings  (Maaius, 
Maurer,  Rosenm idler)  —  against  the  words  of  Deut. 
xxvii.  3.  (c.)  Everything  in  the  books  of  Moses 

which  is  law,  every  (Deut.  xxvii.  1),  which 

is  given  in  them,  all  the  words  of  the  law  (Deut. 
xxvii.  3).  So  formerly  Michaelis  ( Laws  of  Motts 
ii.  §  601,  rightly,  and  now  Knobel  on  Deut.  xxvii. 
1  :  “  Tne  language  reaches  to  the  law  in  general 
(Mischna  Sota  7,  5),  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Josh.  viii. 
32 ) .  The  author  thinks,  however,  only  of  the  com- 
111  and  men  ta  proper,  six  hundred  and  thirteen  in 
number,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  not  of 
all  the  narratives  also  and  warnings,  admonitions, 
discourses,  reasons,  and  the  like.  So  also  ch.  vi.  9.” 
The  inscription  itself  may  probably  have  been 
effected  not  till  after  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
being  reported  here  by  anticipation. 

Vers.  33-35.  Proclamation  of  the  Blessing  and 
Curse.  We  must  imagine  the  position  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  been  such  that  tne  priests  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
between  Ebal  lying  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  lying 
•n  the  south,  but  the  people,  one  half  over  against 
Gerizim  (therefore  on  Ebal),  and  the  other  half 
over  against  Ebal  (therefore  on  Gerizim).  After 
this  had  been  arranged  Joshua  himself  read 
( Luther ;  incorrectly  :  “  caused  to  be  read  ”)  all  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  blessing,  and  the  cursing.  A 
discrepancy  which  Knobel  thinks  he  finds  between 
this  report  and  the  directions  Deut.  xxvii.  9  ff.  we 
cannot  admit,  because  by  the  expression  “  all  the 
words  of  the  law  ”  which  is  afterwards  defined  by 
the  addition,  “  the  blessing  and  the  curse,”  nothing 
more  is  probably  to  be  understood  than  in  the  for¬ 
mulas  given  Deut.  xxvii.  14  ff*.  The  curses  are  ex¬ 
actly  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes ; 
the  blessings,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  consistent  with  the  divine  economy  of 
salvation  in  the  time  of  the  old  covenant,  that  on 
the  entrance  of  the  chosen  people  into  the  promised 
land,  not  merely  blessing  but  also  curse  was  held  up ; 
before  them.  A  people  standing  so  low  in  morality 
as  the  Israelites  then  did  needed  stern  discipline,  and 
not  only  might  be  allured  by  promises  but  must  be 
alarmed  by  threats.  This  was  a  very  wholesome 
pedagogic,  which  is  even  yet  quite  in  place  in  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  particular  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole 
nationalities,  under  certain  circumstances.  Think, 
for  instance,  of  the  neglected  children  as  they  are  de¬ 
livered  to  our  reformatory  institutions,  or  of  rough 
heathen  nations  among  whom  the  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  labor.  Only  we  must  consider  one  thing, 
namely  this,  that  the  day  of  salvation,  in  which  we 
live,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Moses  may  not 


be  again  put  in  the  place  of  Christ  by  whom  grace 
and  truth  have  been  brought  to  us  (John  i.  17),  nor 
the  servile  spirit  in  place  of  the  filial  (Rom.  viii.  15). 
Unfortunately,  a  certain  legal  tendency  has  shown 
a  great  inclination  that  way,  even  in  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  church,  to  say  nothing  of  Rome,  whose  curses, 
far  removed  from  the  royal  power  of  those  impre¬ 
cations  of  the  O.  T.  are  a  kind  of  invectives  about 
which  no  one  cares.  The  curse,  to  have  any  power, 
must  be  uttered  in  the  name  of  God  against  un¬ 
questionable  transgressions  of  the  divine  command, 
as  conversely,  the  blessing  only  takes  effect  when  it 
is  bestowed  upon  acts  well  pleasing  to  God.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  canonical  law  the  curia  has'celdom 
proceeded,  but  often  exactly  in  the  opposite  way. 

2.  More  closely  considered,  the  twelve  curses  are 
directed  against  idolatry  (Deut.  xxvii.  15),  con¬ 
tempt  of  parents  (vcr.  16),  removing  a  neighbor’s 
land-mark  (vcr.  17),  inhumanity  toward  the  blind, 
strangers,  orphans,  widows  (vers.  18,  19),  incest 
and  sodomy  (vers.  20-23),  murder  (vers.  24,  25), 
and  finally  in  general  against  the  transgression  of 
the  law  in  any  manner  (ver.  26).  Blessings  are 
promised  in  the  city  and  on  the  field  (ch.  xxviii.  3), 
on  all  births  (xxviii.  4],  on  the  basket  and  the 
kneading-trough  (xxviii.  5  ;  Ex.  vii.  28,  xi.36),on 
going  out  and  coming  in  (Deut.  xxviii.  6) ;  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  particular  on  their  arms  in  contest  with  their 
enemies  (xxviii.  7),  a  blessing  on  the  position  of 
Israel  among  the  nations  (xxviii.  9-14).  The  N. 
T.  recognizes  still  an  entirely  different  blessing,  the 
§u\oyla  wsvparucfi  in  heavenly  goods  (tr  rots 
irovpaylois)  in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  3),  the  imperishable, 
and  undefiled,  and  unfading  inheritance  which  is 
reserved  in  heaven  ( 1  Pet.  i.  3 ).  This  blessing 
makes  rich,  in  the  highest  sense,  without  trouble 
added  (Prov.  x.  22). 


H0M1LET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  solemn  gathering  of  the  people  on  Ebal,  (1 ) 
Sacrifice,  (2)  inscription  of  the  law,  (3)  blessing 
and  curse.  —  The  consecrated  altar.  —  Not  only  on 
the-  stones  but  rather  on  the  heart  should  the  law 
of  God  be  written,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  —  On  the  im¬ 
port  of  blessing  and  cursing.  —  Rather  bless  than 
;  curse,  yet  bless  not  under  all  circumstances. — Curse 
may  become  blessing,  blessing  curse.  —  How  is  it 
with  thee,  Christian  congregation  ?  Standest  thon 
under  the  blessing  or  deservest  thou  the  curse  of 
thy  God  ?  —  Questions  to  be  asked,  perhaps,  on 
days  of  penitence  and  prayer.  —  The  whole  congre¬ 
gation  should  hear  the  word. 

Starke  :  A  Christian  should  not,  after  being 
delivered  from  need,  forget  gratitude  also.  —  Not 
human  nonsense  but  the  holy  word  of  God  alone 
must  be  taught  and  preachod.  —  My  God,  give  us 
also  readiness  and  desire  to  make  known  thy  com¬ 
mandments,  to  all,  friends  and  foes,  old  and 
young. 
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B.  OOy  TESTS  AGAINST  THE  ALLIED  MINGS  OF  THE  CANAAN  ITEM, 


Chapters  EL-XL 


1.  The  first  League  of  Canaanite  Kings  against  Israel 

CHAPTg#l!k.  1-2. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  -the  kings  which  were  on  this  side  [on  the  other  side 
of  the]  Jordan,  in  the  hills  [on  the  mountain],  and  in  the  valleys  [the  low  land], 
and  in  all  the  coasts  [on  all  the  coast]  of  the  great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite, 

2  heard  thereof;  That  they  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with 
Israel,  with  one  accord. 


EXEQKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

While  Joshua  had  hitherto  contended  against 
separate  cities,  nafhely,  Jericho  and  Ai,  there  now 
follows  an  account  of  the  struggles  with  the  allied 
kings  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whose  first  league  we 
are  informed  in  ch.  ix.  1-2,  of  their  second  in  ch. 
xl  1-3.  They  are  defeated  in  two  great  battles, 
at  Gibeon  (ch.  x.  1  ff.J,  and  at  the  sea  of  Merom 
(ch.  xi.  4-9).  Following  upon  that  first  triumph, 
southern  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  is  subju¬ 
gated  (ch.  x.  28-43],  and  upon  the  second,  the 
northern  part  (ch.  xi.  10-23].  Only  the  Gibeon- 
ites  were  shrewd  enough,  as  is  related  in  ix.  3-27, 
to  save  themselves  by  a  stratagem  from  the  edge  of 
the  sword. 

Ver.  1 .  On  the  other  side  (Eng.  vers,  on  this 
side),  as  in  ch!  v.  1,  where  the  country  west  of  the 


Jordan  is  intended.  “  This  land,  Canaan  proper, 
is,  from  its  conspicuously  diverse  features,  divided 

into  the  mountain,  ^n*7 »  the  plain  or  lowland, 
n'jQtyn,  and  the  sea  coast,  DJH  f)in,  toward 

Lebanon”  (Keil).  The  mountain,  ""inn,  is  the 
Mount  Ephraim  and  mount  (or  mountain  of) 
Judah ;  the  lowland  is  the  region  from  Akko  to 
Gaza  lying  west  of  the  mountain ;  the  sea  coast  is 

the  coast  of  north  Galilee  and  Phoenicia.  —  iH 
elsewhere  in  poetical  passages  as  Gen.  xlix.  18 ; 
Judg.  v.  17 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  16. — 

Tny  Pr<>P*  with  one  mouth,  unanimously.  Ex. 
xxiv.  3 ;  1  K.  xxiL  13. 


2.  The  Craft  of  the  Giheonites . 

Chapter  IX.  8-27. 

a.  Coming  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  and  his  League  with  them. 

Chapter  IX.  3-15. 

3  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  heard  what  Joshua  had  done  unto  Jericho 

4  and  to  Ai,  they  [also]  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been 
ambassadors  [went,  and  set  out,  or,  went  and 1  provided  themselves  with  victuals], 
and  took  old  [prop,  decayed]  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine-bottles  [wine-skins], 

5  old  [decayed],  and  rent,  and  bound  up :  And  old  [decayed]  shoes  and  clouted 
[patched]  upon  their  feet,  and  old  [decavod]  garments  upon  them;  and  all  the 

6  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and  mouldy.  And  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,and  said  unto  him,  and  to  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be  [are]  come  from 

7  afar  country:  now  therefore  [and  now]  make  ye  a  league  [covenant]  with  us. 
And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  lae  Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among  us ;  * 

8  and  how  shall  we  make  a  league  [covenant]  with  you?  And  they  said  unto 

9  Joshua,  We  are  thy  servants.  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who  are  ye  ?  and  from 
whence  come  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  From  a  very  for  country  thy  servants 
are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God :  for  we  have  heard 

10  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt,  and  all  that  he  did  to  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  Sihon  king  of 

11  Heshbon,  and  to  Og  king  of  Bashan,  which  [who]  was  at  Ashtaroth.  Where¬ 
fore  [And]  our  elders,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  spake  to  us,  saying, 
Take  victuals  with  you  for  the  journey,  and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them, 
We  are  your  servants :  therefore  [and]  now  make  ye  a  league  [covenant]  with  us. 

12  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provision  out  of  our  houses  on  the  day  we  came 
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13  forth  to  go  unto  you ;  but  now,  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it  is  [has  become]  mouldy :  And 
these  bottles  of  wine  [wine-skins]  which  we  filled  were  new,  and  behold  they  be 
[are]  rent :  and  these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are  become  old  [are  decayed]  by 

14  reason  of  the  very  long  journey.  And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals,  and  asked  not 

15  counsel  at  [omit :  counsel  at]  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Joshua 
made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a  league  [covenant]  with  them,  to  let  them  live  : 
and  the  princes  of  the  congregation  aware  unto  them. 

• 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.  —  The  verb  ^rom  not  elsewhere  found  in  Hebrew,  should  from  the  signification  of  its 

derivatives,  and  from  the  analogy*  of  the  Arab.,  mean  to  go,  to  set  out  on  a  johrncy.  «  But  since  no  other  trace  of  this 
form  -or  signification  exists  in  Heb.  or  in  Axamssan,  it  is  better  to  read  with  six  MSS.  they  provided  them¬ 

selves  with  food  for  tiie  journey,  as  in  ver.  12 ;  which  is  also  expressed  by  the  ancient  versions,”  Gesen.  With  this  agree 
Knobel  and  Fay.  But  De  Wette,  and  Kail  adhere  to  the  root-meaning  "  set  out  on  a  journey,”  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  change  suggested  by  a  few  MSS.,  and  the  anc.  vers,  was  owing  simply  to  the  strangeness  of  the  word 
which  originally  stood  here.  The  meaning  (( to  act  as  ambassadors  ”  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  analogy  of 

"V'lS  "  a  messenger,”  and  is  retained  by  Zuns :  StelUen  side  als  Boten.  —  Ta.J 

[*  Ver.  7.  —  The  Hebrew  uses  the  sing.  n  in  the  midst  of  me,  and  how  shall  I.”  —  Tb.] 

A  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  the  Fraud. 

Chapter  IX.  16-27. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  they  had  made  a  league  with 
them,  that  they  heard  that  they  were  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  dwelt  among 

17  them.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  [broke  up],  and  came  unto  their  cities 
on  the  third  day.  Now  [And]  their  cities  were  Gibeon,  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth, 

18  and  Kiijathjearim.  And  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them  not,  because  the  princes 
of  the  congregation  had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel. 

19  And  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes.  But  all  the  princes  said 
unto  all  the  congregation,  We  have  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God 

20  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them.  This  we  will  do  to  them ;  we  will 
even  let  them  live,1  lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto 

21  them.  And  the  princes  said  unto  them,  Let  them  live ;  but  let  them  be  [and  they 
became]  hewers  of  wood  [wood-choppers],  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  as  the  princes  had  promised  [spoken  to]  them. 

22  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Wherefore  have  ye  be- 

23  guiled  us,  saying,  We  are  very  far  from  you,  when  ye  dwell  among  us  ?  Now  therefore 
ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  [there  shall  not  fail  to 
be  from  among  you]  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 

24  house  of  my  God.  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said,  Because*  it  was  certainly  told 
thy  servants  how  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  commanded  his  servant  Moses  to 
give  you  all  the  land,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you, 
therefore  we  were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives  because  of  you,  and  have  done  this  thing. 

25  And  now,  behold,  we  are  in  thy  hand  :  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee  to  do 

26  unto  us,  do.  And  so  did  he  unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

27  children  of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not.  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  even  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  20.  —  De  Wette,  Fay,  and  others  translate  this  and  the  following  verse  accurately :  This  [sc.  what  we  have 
•worn]  will  we  do  to  them,  and  let  them  live,  lest  wrath  be  upon  ns,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  have  sworn  to  them. 
And  the  princes  said  to  them,  Let  them  Uve.  And  they  became  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers  (or  drawers  of  water) 
etc.  —  Te.) 

[3  Ver.  24.  —  *2)  is  better  regarded  as  merely  Introducing  the  words  quoted :  It  was  told  .  .  .  and  we  were 
afraid,  etc.  —  Til] 

EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL.  (ix.  11),  but  not  of  a  king;  and  of  tbeir  city  it  is 

said  (x.  2)  that  it  was  a  great  city  like  a  royal  city. 

Gibeon  would  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  in-  The  inhabitants,  having  heard  of  the  deeds  of 
dependent  republic,  since  we  hear  of  elders  there  Joshua,  hit  upon  a  different  plan  of  resistance 
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fium  that  adopted  by  the  kings  before  named, — 
the  plan  of  negotiation,  but  with  wiles.  They  pre¬ 
tend  to  hare  come  from  a  very  for  country  (ix.  9) 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Joshua ;  and  to  confirm 
their  declaration  they  point  to  their  mouldy  bread, 
their  torn  wine-skins,  and  their  worn-out  clothing 
(ix.  12, 13).  Joshua  sufiers  himself  to  be  deceived, 
and  makes  a  treaty  with  them  which  is  ratified  with 
an  oath  (ix.  15). 

The  deception,  however,  is  discovered.  After 
not  more  than  throe  days  the  Israelites  hear  that 
the  Gibeonites  dwell  in  their  very  neighborhood 
(ix.l6).  They  break  up,  go  thither  themselves, 
and  snare  them  because  of  the  oath  which  the 
chief*  had  sworn  to  them  (ix.  18).  When  discon¬ 
tent  arises  in  the  camp  on  this  account,  Joshua 
consults  with  the  chiefs,  but  they  appeal  to  their 
oath,  and  decide  in  favor  of  letting  them  live.  To 
this  resolution  they  adhere,  but  tie  Gibeonites,  as 
a  penalty  for  their  falsehood,  are  made  wood- 
choppers  and  water-carriers  for  the  congregation 
and  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ix.  21-27). 

a  Arrival  of  the  Gibeonites  and  Joshua's  league 
with  them,  vers.  3-1 5.  Gibeon,  ch.  xviii.  25.  They 
•Iso  did  work  wilily.  They  had  heard  what 
Joehna  had  done  in  the  case  of  Jericho  and  Ai, 

and  they  also  (Q3)  did  something,  and  that  with 
craft  ver.  3,  and  ver.  4,  are  rela¬ 

tive  to  each  other,  so  that  the  DJ  refers  not  to  what 
the  Canaanite  kings  had  done,  but  to  Joshua’s 
deeds.  These  would  they  emulate,  only  not  by 
warlike  exploits,  but  by  a  finely  contrived  trick. 
So  also  the  LXX. :  xlu  hc6nt<rav  iced  yt  huro\  uerd 
rarmipyias.  Joshua’s  stratagem  against  Ai  (ch.  8) 
is  to  be  remembered.  Maurer  thinks  also  of  Jeri¬ 
cho  ;  but  that  is  less  apposite. 

Provided  themselves  with  victuals.  The  He¬ 
brew  “  is  nowhere  else  met  with,  and  in¬ 

stead  of  it  we  should  read  with  all  the  ancient 
translations  and  many  tySS.,  which 

also  occurs  in  ver.  12”  (Knobel).  Keil  adheres 
unqualifiedly  to  the  textus  receptus,  and,  connect¬ 
ing  with  nuncius,  translates :  “  they 

went  and  journeyed  as  ambassadors,”  or  "  set  out 
as  ambassadors  ”  [thus  bringing  out  the  sense  of 
the  English  version!.  But  was  it  necessary  to 
state  this  particularly?  Is  not  that  evident  of 
itself,  that  if  the  Gibeonites  went  they  went  as  am¬ 
bassadors,  since  ver.  3  leaves  us  to  suppose  a  pre¬ 
vious  consultation  ? 

Ver.  6.  Gilgal.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  as  Ewald 
also  assumes,  and  not,  as  Keil  supposes,  the  Gilgal 
on  the  mountain  near  Bethel,  “  often  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  in  First  Samuel.”  But 
something  would  surely  have  been  said  of  it  if 
Joehna  had  moved  the  camp  from  Gilgal  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  Gilgal  near  Bethel ;  and  as  this 
is  not  the  case,  we  have  no  ground  for  thinking 
here  of  another  Gilgal.  Joshua  had  rather  re¬ 
turned  from  his  successful  expedition  against  Ai 
to  his  well  situated  headquarters  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  in  order  to  undertake  from  thence  fresh 
enterprises.  Comp,  the  preliminary  remarks  to 
ch.  mi.  30-35. 

Ver.  7,  This  Kethib  is  to  be  retained 

after  the  analogy  of  Jndg.  viii.  22,  xx.  36 ;  1  Sam. 
xhr.  22.  The  Israelites  are  not  clear  in  this  matter. 
The  thing  looks  suspicious  to  them,  hence  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  Perhaps  thou  dwellest  in  the  midst  of  us 
(me),  how  then  can  I  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ?  ” 


Ver.  8.  To  this  entangling  question  the  Gibeon¬ 
ites  return  no  answer  at  all,  but  say,  with  true 
oriental  adroitness,  apparently  submissive  and 
humble:  “We  are  thy  servants.”  This  was  no 
sincere  declaration  of  submission  (Sdrar.,  C.  A. 
Lap.,  Roeenm.,  Knobel),  but  simply  a  form  of 
courtesy,  as  Gen.  1.  18,  xxxii.  4,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  well  designed  and  cunningly  addressed. 
Nevertheless,  Joshua  shows  himself  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  asks  again,  more  definitely  than  others 
had  done  before :  Who  are  ye  and  whence  oome 

ye  P  The  imperfect  is  worthy  of 

notice  as  indicating  the  still  incomplete  action, 
comp.  Judg.  xviL  9,  xix.  17  ;  2  Sam.  i.  3 ;  Jonah 
i.  8 ;  Ewald,  Lekrgeb.  $  136,  1,  a. 

Ver.  9.  So  pressed,  the  Gibeonites  arc  compelled 
to  answer  Joshua,  and  first  repeat  what  they  have 
said  before  (ver.  6),  but  add  that  they  have  come 
on  account  of  the  name  of  Jehovah ,  whose  fame 

{VQW)  they  have  heard.  In  the  more  detailed 
specification  which  follows  of  what  they  had  heard 
they  say  nothing  of  Jericho  and  Ai  [to  have  heard 
of  which  might  indicate  that  they  lived  not  very 
far  off],  but  cunningly  confine  themselves  to  what 
God  has  done  to  tne  Amorite  kings  beyond  the 
Jordan,  therefore  at  a  distance,  nay  even  m  Egypt 
(ver.  10). 

They  then  recall  the  commission  given  them  by 
their  elders  (ver.  11),  and  refer  in  conclusion  to 
their  mouldy  bread,  etc.,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  story.  The  Gibeonites  must  have  played 
their  part  admirably;  for  all  the  scruples  which 
had  been  expressed  are  now  silent. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals. 
“  The  men,”  as  we  learn  from  vers.  18,  21,  are  the 
princes,  t  e.,  heads  of  the  tribes.  The  taking  of 
their  food  is  a  sij^n  of  friendship,  of  inclination  to 
make  a  league  with  the  Gibeonites,  Gen.  xxxi.  46; 
Lev.  ii.  13;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.  Keil  will  not  allow 
this,  but  adopts  the  explanation  of  Masius,  ap¬ 
proved  also  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  and  Kosenm  tiller. 
He  says :  “  Est  enim  veluti  oppositio  quondam  inter 
ilia;  sumere  panem  Gibeomtarum  in  manus ,  suis- 
que  oculis  satis  Jidere  et  os  s.  oruculum  Domini  in- 
terrogare.”  This  opposition  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  would  it  not  be  much  stronger,  if  it  related 
not  merely  to  a  testing  of  the  bread  whether  it  was 
so  old,  but  to  an  eating  of  it  with  a  symbolical 
import,  which  implied  readiness  to  make  a  league 
with  the  Gibeonites  ? 

And  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  they  asked  not. 
That  was  a  transgression  of  the  explicit  command, 
Num.  xxvii.  21,  that  the  priest  Eleazcr  should  seek 

counsel  for  Joshua,  and  that 
i.  «.,  through  the  judgment  or  right  of  Urim  (and 
Thummim).1  The  priest  by  mat  becomes  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah,  since  he  announces  God’s  an¬ 
swer  in  His  name,  just  the  same  as  the  prophet 
who  (Is.  xxx.  2;  Jer.  xv.  19;  Ex.  iv.  16)  is  so 
called. 


Ver.  15.  And  Joshua  made  peaoe  with  them. 
He  assured  them  of  peace  and  so  of  preservation 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

b.  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  the  Deceit.  Vers. 
16-27.  Ver.  16.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  ss  in 
ch.  iii.  2. 

Ver.  17.  And  came  to  their  cities  on  the  third 
day.  It  took  them  so  long,  namely,  to  come  from 
Gilgal  lying  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Gibeon.  They 
might  have  accomplished  the  journey  in  much  less 


1  8m  tht  Art.  "  Urim  and  Thommim  ”  in  the  Diet,  of  the 
BiUt.  —  Ta.J 
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time,  as  appears  from  ch.  x.  9,  but  here  there  was 
no  forced  march  commanded  as  in  that  passage. 
They  could  therefore  take  their  time.  But  it  would 
have  been  an  unreasonably  slow  march,  if,  as  Keil 
supposes,  Joshua’s  headquarters  had  now  been  at 
Gilgal  near  Bethel,  and* he  had  taken  more  than 
two  days  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  hours. 
Chephirah,  ch.  xviii.  26.  Beeroth,  xviii.  25.  Kir- 
jath-joarim,  xv.  60. 

Vers.  18,  19.  The  question  whcthei  the  princes 
were  really  bound  to  keep  the  oath  which  they  had 
sworn  to  the  Gibeonitcs,  after  it  appeared  that  the 
condition  on  which  it  had  been  given  did  not  hold 
good,  has  been  much  discussed  by  the  interpreters, 
and  decided  rightly  by  most  of  them  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  contrary  is  maintained  by  Osiander, 
Ising  (p.  208),  Com.  a  Lapide,  and  Clericus.  The 
last  named  expresses  that  opinion  the  most  de¬ 
cidedly  :  “  Non  videntur  Hehnzarum  proceres  in  tabu - 
Us  foederis  hoc  adscripsisse ,  se  ea  lege  foedus  cum  iis 
faceref  si  modo  remotam  oram  habitarent ,  quod  nisi 
esset,  foedus  hoc  foret  irrittyn.  Simpliciter  jurarunt , 
se  Gabahonitis  vitam  non  erepturos  idque  invocato 
nomine  Dei  Israelis.  Quam  ob  rent  suum  hoc  jusju- 
randum  revocare  amplius  non  potuerunt”  .... 
Upon  this  Keil,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  extract, 
justly  remarks :  “  Although  the  Israelite  princes 
did  not  verbally  make  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Gibeonitcs  a  condition  of  the  validity  of 
their  oath,  and  add  it  to  the  league,  expressis  verbis, 
still  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  oath,  as  the  Gib- 
eonites  very  well  knew ;  and  hence  they  so  care¬ 
fully  represented  themselves  as  having  come  from 
a  very  far  country.  The  Israelites  had  not,  there¬ 
fore,  so  wholly  simpliciter ,  as  Clericus  assumes, 
sworn  to  preserve  tneir  lives,  and  were  not  bound 
to  spare  tnem  after  the  discovery  of  their  trick/’ 
That  the  princes  nevertheless  felt  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  is  sufficiently  explained,  psychologi¬ 
cally,  by  their  reverence  for  the  oath  in  itself,  Lev. 
xix.  12.  Although  the  congregation  murmur ,  the 
princes  abide  by  their  conviction  that  the  Gibcon- 
ltes  must  be  spared  on  account  of  the  oath.  This 
murmuring  was  directed  once  against  Moses  also, 
Ex.  xv.  24  ;  xvi.  2 ;  xvH.  3  ;  Num.  xiv.  2  ;  xxvii. 
36.  Murmuring  against  God  is  mentioned,  Judg. 
viii.  21.  Lam.  lii.  39,  is  a  classic  passage.  In  the 
N.  T.,  yoyytfcir,  yoyywrp6st  Mark  xiv.  5 ;  Luke 
v.  30 ;  John  vi.  41,  51. 

Ver.  20.  They  would  therefore  let  the  Gibeonites 
live.  On  rPriTH,  comp.  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  280,  a. 
[Ges.  §  131,  2,].  By  the  inf.  abs.,  much  the  same 
as  by  the  Lat.  gerund  in  - ndo ,  or  by  our  part, 
pres,  act.,  is  more  definitely  expressed  what  they 
would  do ;  Lev.  iii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  12. 

Ver.  21.  “The  princes  repeat  with  emphasis 
that  they  shall  live.  Hence  the  Gibeonites  then 
became  wood-choppers  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  as  the  princes  had  spoken  to 
them.  That  is,  the  princes  had  made  this  proposi¬ 
tion  together,  with  their  [ver.  20],  The  au¬ 
thor  had  omitted  it  there  because  it  is  manifest 
from  the  historical  statement  in  the  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  verse.  So  ch.  iii.  8  ”  (Knobel). 

Vers.  22,  23.  Joshua  communicates  to  the  Gib¬ 
eonites  what  has  been  decided  upon.  There  shall 
not  fail  from  among  you  servants  and  wood- 
choppers  and  water-carriers,  i.  «.,  such  slaves  ft 
explicative]  as  are  wood-choppers  and  water-car¬ 
riers,  and  are,  therefore,  reckoned  among  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxix.  10,  11 ).  Together 
with  captives  taken  in  war  and  devoted  for  like 
purposes  to  the  sanctuary,  they  bore,  at  a  later 


period,  the  name  Q'OVl?  [Diet,  of  Bible ,  art. 
Nethinim],  Deo  dati ,  donati,  1  Chron.  ix.  2 ;  Ez. 
ii.  43,  70 ;  viii.  20 ;  Neh.  vii.  43,  46.  Saul  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  exterminate  them,  as  is  implied  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1,  2,  and  David  sought  to  propitiate  them 
again  by  granting  their  blood-thirsty  request  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6). 

Vers.  24, 25.  The  Gibeonites  plead  as  an  apology 
the  fear  which  they  felt  towards  the  Israelites,  and 
leave  their  fete  entirely  in  the  hand  of  Joshua. 

Vers.  26,  27.  Joshua  docs  as  he  had  informed 
them,  according  to  verse  23.  And  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  These 
would  certainly,  in  their  warlike  zeal,  as  we  may 
infer  from  their  murmuring,  have  been  glad  to 
destroy  the  Gibeonites.  Superior  to  the  people 
stands  the  leader  here,  who  proceeds  in  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  and,  in  fell  harmony  with  the  princes, 
gives  no  heed  to  the  murmuring  of  the  people. 

Ver.  27.  For  the  congregation  and  for  the  al¬ 
tar.  The  worshipping  congregation  is  meant,  the 

"  Vnp,  aa  appears  plain,  partly  from  the  word 

iTTO  ("  mi,  Num.  xxvii.  17),  partly  from  the 
additional  qualification,  “  and  for  the  altar.”  For 
profene  service  the  Gibeonites  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  They  were  temple  slaves. 

In  the  place  which  He  (Jehovah)  should 
choose,  Keil  infers  from  these  words  that  the 
author  of  our  book  wrote  before  the  building  of 
Solomon’s  temple,  because  in  his  time  God  could 
not  yet  have  chosen  a  fixed  and  permanent  place 
for  bis  sanctuary.  Knobel  regards  them  as  “  an 
addition  by  the  careless  Deuteronomist,”  who  alone 
in  all  the  Pentateuch  had  used  this  expression 
(Deut.  xii.  5).  But  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  which  passage, 
even  according  to  Knobel,  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  Deuteronomist,  we  meet  with  a  related  ex¬ 
pression  so  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  think  of 
“  an  addition  by  the  careless  Deuteronomist.”  Just 
as  little  necessary  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
arrangement  by  which  the  Gibeonites  were  obliged 
to  serve  as  wood-choppers  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  congregation  was  first  made  in  later  times 
by  Solomon.  Reasons :  ( 1 )  The  Gibeonites  are 
not  expressly  mentioned,  1  K.  ix.  20;  (2)  1  K.  ix. 

21,  has  reference  to  tributary  work  03^  Ep), 
and  that,  as  the  context  shows,  for  architectural 
purposes,  but  not  to  servants  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.  To  such  tributary  services  did  Solomon 

appoint  the  rest  of  the  population  (O? 

"VTlSn)  of  the  Amorite8,  Hitdtes,  Perrizites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites;  but  the  Israelites  he  made 
soldiers  (ver.  22).  Our  view  is,  accordingly,  that 
Joshua  did  certainly  appoiut  the  Gibeonites  at 
once  to  the  lowest  service  at  the  sanctuary,  “  for 
congregation  and  altar,”  as  the  text  says,  especially 
as  this  service  might  already  be  performed  about 
the  tabernacle,  as  soon  as  this  had  an  assigned 
place. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  question  how  for  a  promissory  oath  is 
binding  on  him  who  has  given  it,  dejiends  very 
much  on  our  determination  of  the  conditions  under 
which  one  is  at  liberty  to  swear  at  all.  On  this 
Jer.  iv.  2  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  locus  dassicus. 
According  to  this  passage  an  oath  may  be  given : 

(I)  (2)  toSOtef  (8)  rrfroa.  These 

three  conditions,  truth,  right,  and  justice,  are  that 
which  being  presupposed  an  oath  may  befeken. 
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They  are,  as  Jerome  long  ago  called  them,  and  as 
the  canonical  law  recognizes  them,  the  comites 
juramenti,  namely,  veritas  in  mente,  judicium  in 
jurante,  justitia  in  objecto.  If  then,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  Gibeonites,  the  justitia  in  objecto  is  absent, 
the  oath  need  not  be  observed ;  and  so  in  all  cases, 
when  “  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  "  is 
wanting  to  the  swearer  without  his  fault.  Com¬ 
pletely  so  when  this  subject  matter  of  the  promis¬ 
sory  oath  is  something  directly  unallowable,  in 
clear  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  one  has  hastily,  without  rightly  under¬ 
standing  it,  sworn  to  do,  as  was  true  of  Jephtha 
(Judg.  x.  30, 31)  and  Herod  (Matt.  xiv.  9).  Only, 
in  that  case,  some  expiation  must  be  made,  accord- 1 
ing  to  the  principle  laid  down,  Lev.  v.  4-6,  which,  | 
if  a  man,  e.  g.  has  taken  an  oath  of  office,  and  this 
office  he  cannot  discharge,  might  consist  in  his 
resignation  of  the  office,  and  in  the  case  of  a  king, 
in  his  abdication.  Christian  ethics,  especially  that 
©f  the  evangelical  church,  cannot  be  too  earnest  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  since 
mental  reservations  are  so  easily  allowed  which 
threaten  truth,  right,  and  justice.  Very  beauti¬ 
fully,  on  this  point,  Nitzsch  says  (System  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine,  §  207) :  “  Better,  indeed,  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  state  had  done  away  with  the  word  oath,  Spxos, 
and  the  like,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  heath¬ 
en  ly-religious  presuppositions  which  are  connected 
with  them.  We  might  and  should  speak  of  God's 
witness ,  appeal  to  God,  worship  in  court ,  duty  to  God , 
etc.  The  form  of  the  oath  or  this  kind  would  have 
far  less  difficulty.  Much  more  would  depend  on 
performing  the  whole  service  in  a  truly  religious 
way,  according  to  place  and  time,  and  on  limiting, 
in  conformity  with  this,  the  requisition  and  per¬ 
mission,  and  on  giving  due  heed  to  what  Christian 
morals  and  policy  might  have  to  advise  further/' 

On  the  conditions  of  a  right,  that  is,  Christianly- 
pious  offering  and  performance  of  an  oath,  Harless 
observes  ( Christian  Ethics ,  §  39,  b) :  “  The  first  con¬ 
dition  is,  that  the  oath  should  be  rendered  onlyby 
virtue  of  a  right  demand  for  it  .  .  .  .  The 
second  condition  is,  that  the  swearer  be  in  truth  a 
confessor,  «.  e.  that  his  oath  be  the  expression  of  a 
believing  hope  truly  dwelling  in  him.  The  third 
condition  is,  that  the  engagement  into  which  he 
enters  under  Jiis  professing  oath  should  be  such 
that  the  God  Himself  whom  the  swearer  acknowl¬ 
edges  may  acknowledge  it  For  the  oath's  sake  to 
fulfill  engagements  displeasing  to  God  is  wickedly 
to  carry  to  co  u pie t ion  that  which  has  been  wickedly 
begun,  to  add  a  second  sin  to  the  first.  Not  to  ftil- 
fiU  what  has  been  sworn  is  in  such  cases,  not  the 
violation  of  an  oath  pleasing  to  God,  but  the  peni¬ 
tent  recall  of  a  God-offending  oath."  Worthy  of 
consideration  further  are  the  richly  instructive  ar¬ 
ticles  in  Herzog's  Realencyk.  (iii.  713  ff.J  on  “  the 
Oath  among  the  Hebrews  "  by  Ruetschi,  and  on 
*  the  Oath  by  C.  F.  Goschel. 

2.  The  sanctity  of  the  oath  stood  very  high  with 
the  ancient  Israelites,  so  that,  as  this  narrative 
shows,  they  would  rather,  in  dubio ,  hold  fast  to 
their  oath  even  when  they  might  justly  have  re¬ 
leased  themselves  from  it.  As  the  name  of  God 
was  to  them  thrice  holy  (Is.  vi.  3  ,*  Ps.  cxi.  9),  so 
also  was  the  solemn  appeal  to  this  name  whether  in 
a  promise  or  an  assertion.  With  this  is  connected 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  oaths  before  the 
court  was  restricted  to  a  few  cases  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ff. 
11 ;  Lev.  v.  23,  25;  Num.  v.  19  ff.)  For  that 
state  of  things  ought  modem  legislation  also  to 
strive,  and  upon  that  ought  Christian  ethics  to  in¬ 
sist.  Yet  in  North  America,  otherwise  so  puritan¬ 


ically  disposed,  what  sport  is  made  with  the  oath, 
while  in  the  territory  of  the  Zwinglian  church  in 
Switzerland,  the  oath  scarcely  occurs  any  more 
before  the  courts. 

3.  Priests  and  prqphets  are  called  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  and  rightly,  because  he  speaks  through 
them  when  they  have  been  enlightened  by  Him. 
This  illumination,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  in  any  way  a  mechanical  process,  but 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  always  as  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  entire  personal  life,  and  official 
position  of  the  individual  bearer  of  the  divine  rev¬ 
elation.  .  Even  in  the  handling  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  this  also  must  be  taken  into  account. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


As  once  the  Canaanites  against  Israel,  so  still 
and  ever  the  foes  of  God  gather  themselves  together 
to  fight  against  Him  and  his  church.  —  The  trick 
of  the  Gibeonites  (1 )  shrewdly  thought  out.  (2)  cun¬ 
ningly  carried  out,  but  (3)  detected  and  punished. 

—  There  is  no  thread  so  finely  spun,  but  comes  at 
last  before  the  sun. —  Lying  and  deceit  bring  no  bles¬ 
sing.  —  Humble  words  alone  do  not  accomplish  it, 
they  must  also  be  true.  —  The  glory  of  God  among 
the  heathen. —  Do  nothing  without  asking  God. — 
If  we  ask  the  Lord,  He  gives  us  also  an  answer ;  if 
we  neglect  it  we  have  to  bear  the  hurt  ourselves.  — 
How  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  state  of  the  case  before  wo  bind  ourselves  by  an 
oath,  lest  we  afterwards  be  troubled  in  conscience 

—  shown  in  the  case  of  the  princes  of  Israel. — 
The  firmness  of  the  princes  against  the  murmur¬ 
ing  of  the  congregation.  —  The  judgment  upon  the 
Gibeonites:  (1)  the  hearing;  (2)  the  sentence. — 
Man  fears  for  nothing  more  than  his  life,  and  yet  this 
life  is  only  a  temporal  good.  —  Joshua's  beautiful 
humaneness.  —  Better  to  bo  wood-choppers  and 
Water-carriers  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord  than  to  have 
no  part  therein,  as  the  Gibeonites  had  well  deserved 
by  their  treacherous  scheme. 

Starke  :  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  mightyof 
the  world  to  bipd  themselves  together  against  God 
and  his  gospel,  Ps.  ii.  2.  But  rage  ye  peoples,  and 
be  confounded  ;  and  give  ear  all  ye  of  far  countries ; 
arm  yourselves  and  be  confounded ;  take  counsel 
together  and  it  shall  come  to  nought;  speak  a 
word  and  it  shall  not  stand,  for  God  is  with  us,  Is. 
vii.  9,  10.  —  No  man  should  lie ;  straightforward 
truth  gives  the  best  security,  Eph.  iv.  25.  —  God’s 
wonders  and  works  are  not  hidden  even  from  the 
heathen;  how  then  shall  they  excuse  themselves 
in  that  day  ?  Rom.  i.  19,  20.  —  For  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  mortal  life  men  may  well  give  themselves  a 
deal  of  trouble,  but  where  lies  the  care  for  the  soul's 
welfare  ?  Matt.  xvi.  25, 26.  —  He  who  always  takes 
counsel  of  God  in  prayer  will  not  easily  be  deceived. 

—  It  is  a  bad  case  when  one,  on  account  of  lying 
and  deceit,  must  blush  and  turn  pale ;  let  every 
man,  therefore,  strive  after  uprightness  and  honesty. 

C&ambr:  God  must  have  wood-choppers  also 
and  water-carriers  in  his  congregation,  and  He  gives 
to  every  one  gifts  according  to  his  portion,  1  Cor. 
xii.  27." 


Hedinger  :  It  is  thoughtless  stupidity  in  a  man, 
if  he  will  not  take  warning  but  runs  also  into  the 
judgment  where  he  sees  mat  others  have  gone  to 
ruin.  —  Credulity  brings  us  into  trouble. 

Gerlach  :  This  history  warns  the  congregation 
of  God  at  all  times  of  the  craft  and  disguises  of  the 
world,  which  often,  when  it  would  bean  advantage 
to  it,  seeks  recognition  aud  admission  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  I 
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3.  The  great  Victory  at  Gibeon  over  the  Jive  allied  Ganaanite  Kings . 
Chapter  X.  1-27. 


a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  five  allied  Kings. 
Chapter  X.  1-5. 


1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  had  [omit : 
had]  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  it ;  as  he 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king,  so  had  he  done  to  Ai  and  her  king  ;  and  how  the 

2  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  were  among  them ;  that  they 
feared  greatly,  because  Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities  [prop, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom],  and  because  it  was  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the 

3  men  thereof  were  mighty.  Wherefore  [And]  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  sent 
unto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron,  and  unto  Piram  king  of  Jarmuth,  and  unto  Japhia 

4  king  of  Lachish,  and  unto  Debir  king  of  Eglon,  saying,  Come  up  unto  me,  and 
help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon :  for  it  hath  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  with 

5  the  children  of  Israel.  Therefore,  [And]  the  [omit :  the]  five  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of 
Lachish,  the  king  of  Eglon,  gathered  themselves  together  and  went  up,  they  and 
all  their  hosts  [camps],  and  encamped  before  Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it. 


b.  Slaughter  at  Gibeon. 
Chapter  X.  6-15. 


6  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying,  Slack  not 
thy  hand  [hands]  from  thy  servants ;  come  up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help 
us  :  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered  to- 

7  gether  against  us.  So  [And]  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he  and  all  the  people  of 

8  war  with  him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes].  And  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  them  not :  for  I  have  delivered  [given]  them  into  thine 

9  hand  ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before  thee.  Joshua  therefore  [And 

10  Joshua]  came  upon  them  suddenly,  [:]  and  went  [he  went  up]  from  Gilgal  all  night. 
And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  discomfited  [Bunsen  :  brought  into  confusion  ;  Knobel : 
scattered ;  Fay,  De  Wette,  Zunz  :  confused]  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a 
great  slaughter  [De  Wette :  effected  a  great  overthrow  among  them  ;  Fay,  literally : 
smote  them  with  a  great  stroke]  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way  that 
goeth  up  to  [the  way  of  the  ascent  of]  Beth-horon,1  and  smote  them  to  Azekah,  and 

11  unto  Makkedah.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in 
the  going  down  to  [on  the  descent  from]  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  cast 
down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died :  they  were 
more  which  died  with  [the]  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew 
with  the  sword. 

12  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the 
sight  of  Israel : 


13 


14 

15 


Sun,  stand  thou  [omit :  thou]  still  on  Gibeon, 

And  thou  [omit :  thou],  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ! 
And  the  sun  stood  still, 


And  the  moon  stayed, 

Until  the  people  [nation]  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 

Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  [Fay :  the  upright  (Rechtschaffenen)  ; 
Luther :  pious  ;  De  Wette :  just  [RedlichenJ  ?  So  [And]  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no 
day  like  that  before  it  or  [and]  after  it,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  re¬ 
turned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Tnr.  11.  —  This  sentence  Is  property  parenthetical :  As  they  fled  betore  Isrsel  (they  were  on  the  descent  Aram  Beth- 
boron)  that  Jehovah,  etc.  —  Ts.1 


c.  Flight  and  Destruction  of  the  fire  Kings. 

Chapter  X.  16-27. 

16  But  [And]  these  five  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  a  [the]  cave  at  Makke- 

17  dah.  And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying :  The  five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  [the]  cave 

18  at  Makkedah.  And  Joshua  said,  Roll  great  stones  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 

19  and  set  men  by  it  for  [omit :  for]  to  keep  them :  And  stay  ye  not,  but  [omit :  but] 
pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  them ;  suffer  them  not  to 
enter  into  their  cities  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  delivered  [given] 
them  into  your  hand. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  made  an  end 
of  slaying  [smiting]  them  with  a  very  great  slaughter  [stroke],  till  they  were  con¬ 
sumed,  that  the  rest  which  remained  of  them  entered  [Fay :  but  those  that  re- 

21  mained  of  them  escaped  and  came]  into  [the]  fenced  [fortified]  cities.  [,]  And  [that  *] 
all  the  people  returned  to  the  camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace :  none  moved 

22  [Fay,  properly  :  pointed]  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Then 
said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring  out  those  five  kings  unto  me 

23  out  of  the  cave.  And  they  did  so,  and  brought  forth  those  five  kings  unto  him  out 
of  the  cave,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the 

24  king  of  Lachish,  and  [omit :  and]  the  king  of  Eglon.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  brought  out  those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua  called  for  all  the  men  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  said  unto  the  captains  [C^Sj?,  leaders]  of  the  men  of  war  which  went 
with  him,  Come  near,  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.  And  they 

25  came  near  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them.  And  Joshua  said  to  them, 
Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage  [firm,  ch.  i.  6],  for  thus 

26  shall  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight  And  after¬ 
ward  Joshua  smote  them,  and  slew  them,  and  hanged  them  on  five  trees  :  and  they 

27  were  hanging  upon  the  trees  until  the  evening.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time 
of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and  they  took  them  down 
off  the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great 
stones  in  the  cave’s  mouth,  which  remain  [omit :  which  remain]  until  this  very 
day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[i  Veres®  20  and  21  might  well  be  translated  and  connected  thus :  And  it  came  to  pass  when  .  ...  till  they  were 

consumed,  and  those  that  had  escaped  of  them  had  fled,  and  were  come  Into  the  fortified  cities,  that  all  the  people 

returned,  etc.— Tr.] 


2XBGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  abandonment  by  Gibeon  of  the  common  cause 
leads  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  doubt 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Canaauite  lungs  in  South¬ 
ern  Palestine,  to  call  upon  the  kings  of  Hebron,  La- 
dash,  Jarmuth,  and  Eglon,  to  chastise  the  apostate 
city.  With  this  demand  the  princes  named  yielded 
compliance  (ver.  1-5).  But  Joshua,  being  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Gibeonites  to  their  assistance,  hastens 
to  aid  his  threatened  allies,  defeats  the  Canaanite 
kings  in  the  famous  battle  at  Gibeon,  ever  mem¬ 
orable  on  account  of  the  much  disputed  standing 
still  of  the  6un  (vers.  6-15),  and  pursues  and  slays 
the  confederates  (vers.  66-27). 
a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  Jive  allied  Kings 

(ren.1-5), —  ver.  1.  =  Lord  of  right¬ 

eousness.  Better  known  than  this  Adoni-zedek  is 
fTppsbo  =King  of  righteousness  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ; 
Ps.  cx  4;  Heb.  v.  6—10 ;  vi.  20;  vii.  1,10  and 
often),  who  was  likewise  king  of  Salem  (Jerusalem). 


nbttfrrv  aim  nibgfcn'!  (the  latter  form  here 
and  there  in  Chronicles,  i.  g.t  1  Chron.  iii.  5,  also 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabcean  age,  while  others 
have  also  the  defective  form,  Gesen.),  abbreviated, 

D bw  (Qen.  xiv.  18 ;  Ps.  lxxvi.  8),  from  which  it 

is  evident  that  the  proper  pointing  is 

further,  the  Aram.  Ezrair.  20,  24 ;  y.  1, 

and  D'’tpT  Ezra  v.  14 ;  vi.  9,  go  to  show.  The 
Keri  perpetuum  —  ,  which  is  a  dual  form,  is  ex¬ 
plained  (Fiirst)  as  having  arisen  with  reference  to 
the  double  city  (upper  and  lower),  or,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  that,  from  the  fact  that  the  later  Hebrews 

understood  Dn  to  be  an  old  dual  form  (still  ap¬ 
pearing  in  D'ritj?  and  the  nom.  prop. 


C>W),  and  had  snhstitnted  for  it  the  cus¬ 
tomary  CP— ■ 
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The  etymology  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  maintains 
the  interpretation,  supported  by  the  translation  of 

Saadios:  dwelling  of  peace.  On  this  view,  ^ 


would  be  from  =  dwelling  or  foundation,  and 

obtz?  =  nibd,  which  is  favored  by  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  IdXvpa  (Josephus,  Ant.  i.  10,  12  ; 
Paus.  8,  16,  3)  and  the  Latin,  Solyma  (Mart.  10, 
65,  5).  Ewald  holds  the  first  part  of  the  word  to 

be  an  abbreviation  of  £  =  possession,  and  ex¬ 

plains,  possession  of  Shalem.”  Hitzig  (on  Is.  p.  1 ,  ff.) 
goes  back  to  ntpP'  =  possession,  district,  “  dis¬ 


trict  or  possession  of  Salem/’  More  recently  he 
holds,  on  Ps.  lxxvi.  3,  that  SbttJ  VI'  should  properly 

have  been ‘written  obnjwrr  which  he  translates 
(History  of  the  People  of  fsraelt  i.  140)  by  :  “  Fear  ye 
God  undividedly.  Here  it  is  to  be  further  ob¬ 
served  that  according  to  Hitzig’s  views  in 

the  southern  Arabic  =  a  stone,  was,  with  the  A  mo- 


rite  D5©',  the  old  Canaanite  name  of  the  cky  [Je- 
bu sulem],  which  David  changed  into  Jerusalem, 
while  Hitzig  adds  that  the  city  was  earlier  called 
Salem  (H). 

Fiirst  decides  for  the  old  etymology,  appealing 
also  to  Saadjas  on  Is.  xliv.  28  ;  li.  17 ;  lx.  1 ;  lxii.  1, 

6,  taking  E7127,  however,  =  DibtP,  as  an  epithet 

of  the  most  high  God,  as  in  DibttJ'DbJ.  Thus 

Db©rT'  would  be  equal  to  bHVV,  2Chr.  xx.  16, 
meaning  “ foundation  (or  place,  dwelling)  of  El,” 
and  that  as  the  Peaceful .  It  is  striking  that  Furst 

interprets  nbiz>,  Gen.  xiv.  1 8  ;  Ps.  lxxvi.  3,  where 
it  stands  alone,  without  VV  by  “  hilly  place,  sum¬ 
mit,”  from  a  supposed  stem  nbri  i  to  be  high.  But 
it  would  be  more  obvious  to  explain  it,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  meaning  given  to  nbn j  in  Dbtrh-i\ 
as  “place  of  the  Peaceful,”  that  is,  of  God. 

“  The  later  Arabic  name  of  Jerusalem,  el-Kuds  or 
Beit  el-Mukaddas,  is  only  a  circumlocution  like 

OVlpn  "l'E  jn  the  Hebrew  (Neh.  xi.  18).”  Fiirst. 
On  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  comp.  Dr.  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem  ;  W. 
Krafft,  The  Tojxymphy  of  Jerusalem :  Tobler,  Mem¬ 
oranda  of  Jerusalem ,  and.  Topography  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  Vicinity, ,  as  also  Menke’s  B title  Atlas ,  map  v., 
where  on  very  carefully  drawn  side-maps  the  views 
of  Tobler,  Kiepert,  Ferguson,  Robinson,  Krafft,  and 
Sepp,  concerning  the  plan  of  the  city,  are  delin¬ 
eated.1 

Ver.  2.  It  is  emphatically  mentioned  concern¬ 
ing  Gibeon  that  it  was  a  great  city,  “  like  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  perhaps,  like  a 
city  in  which  a  king  dwelt,  like  a  “  royal  city.” 

Ver.  3.  Hebron,  chaps,  x.  36  ;  xv.  54,  Jarmnth, 
ch.  xv.  35,  Tiaohish  and  Eglon,  ch.  xv.  39,  lie  in 
southern  Canaan. 


Ver.  4.  The  enterprise  is  not  directly  against 
Joshua,  but  against  Gibeon,  because  Gibeon  has 
made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ver.  5.  The  four  kings  hear  the  summons,  and 
encamp  around  Gibeon.  The  names  of  the  kings 


are  not  given  here  a  second  time;  but  the  names  of 
the  cities  over  which  they  ruled,  and  in  the  same 
order  as  in  ver.  3.  The  former  names,  however, 
are  significant  throughout,  for  Hoham  is  probably 
“  whom  Jehovah  dnves,”  Piram  “  the  wild  ass  ” 
(similar  designations  among  the  aborigines  of  N. 
A.),  Japhia  “  splendid,”  Debir  “  the  writer,”  on 
which  tne  Lexicons  may  be  consulted. 

b.  Battle  of  Gibeon ,  vers.  6-15.  —  Ver.  6.  The 
Gibeonites  send  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  and  implore 
help,  and  indeed,  as  the  form  of  their  expres¬ 
sion  indicates,  immediate  help.  Observe  the  cli¬ 
max  ;  slacken  not  thy  hands  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16)  — 
come  up  to  us  quickly  —  and  save  us  —  and  help 
us.  A  very  similar  tone  is  adopted  by  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Christian  congregation,  Acts  iv.  24-30,  es¬ 
pecially  vers.  27-29. 

Kings  of  the  Amorites  —  a  common  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  five  princes. 

Ver.  7.  Joshua  responds  to  the  appeal  and 
hastens  marching  all  night  long  to  reach  them 
(ver.  9),  and  that  with  a  select  portion  of  the  army 

—  Vwj  niaa,  ch.  L  14.  The  )  is  to  be  taken 
as  explicative,  as  Gen.  iiL  16 ;  comp,  also  Josh, 
xiv.  6. 

Ver.  8.  An  encouraging  address  from  Jeho¬ 
vah. 

Ver.  9.  A  more  particular  statement  of  what 
has  been  told  (ver.  7).  —  Suddenly  comes  he 
upon  them  because  he  has  marched  the  whole  night. 
In  the  morning  he  stands  before  them,  when  they 
believe  him  to  be  yet  at  his  head-quarters  on  the 
Jordan.  These  rapid  marches  illustrate  the  true 
energy  and  efficiency  of  great  military  commanders. 
This  is  perceived  also  in  modern  and  even  the 
most  recent  history.3 

Ver.  10.  “Jehovah  scattered  the 

enemy  before  Israel.  The  latter  emote  them  in  a 
great  defeat  .at  Gibeon  and  pursued  them  north¬ 
westward  on  the  way  to  the  ascent  (2  nbjG) 
of  Beth-horon.  So  likewise  he  followed  them  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  and  smote  them  even  unto 
Azekah  and  Makkedah.”  So  Knobel.  According 
to  his  view,  therefore,  the  whole  pursuit  occurred 
simultaneously ,  towards  the  northwest  and  the 
southwest  But  that  is  not  the  sense  of  vers.  10 
and  1 1 .  Rather  all  Israel  pursued  the  enemy  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  towards  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  from  thence  through  the  pass  down 
into  the  plain,  where  probably  Azekah  and  Makke¬ 
dah  lay.  By  what  means  Jehovah  discomfited 
the  enemy,  or  “  scattered  ”  them,  as  Knobel  trans¬ 
lates,  is  not  told  ;  for  the  hail  comes  later.  So  Je¬ 
hovah  once  discomfited  the  Egyptians,  also,  Ex. 
xiv.  24 ;  and  xxiii.  27  the  promise  is  given  that 
God  will  always  do  so  with  the  foes  of  Israel.  In 
1  Sam.  vii.  10  we  are  told  of  a  tempest  which  Je¬ 
hovah  brought  up  when,  at  Samuel’s  prayer,  he 
caused  it  to  thunder  against  the  Philistines,  and 

then  it  is  said :  CISTVJ  —  the  same  word  which  is 
used  here.  Probably  also  the  storm  came  on  during 
the  battle.  It  thundered  and  lightened.  Jehovah 
fought  for  his  people  out  of  the  clouds.  The  enemy* 
trembled  and  lost  heart.  They  fled.  During  their 
flight  the  storm  broke  upon  them  in  full  fury ;  hail¬ 
stones  fell  on  them  and  of  such  size  that  more  died 
from  these  than  were  slain  by  the  sword  (ver.  11). 


i  [A  particularly  valuable  article  on  Jerusalem  will  be 
fbund  In  8mlth’i  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  On  the  topography 


S  [If  Sadowa  and  the  other  events  of  the  Austrian  cam¬ 
paign  were  so  commemorated  by  the  author,  what  would  he 


the  additions  to  the  Am.  ed.  are  indispensable.  The  Recovery  have  said  of  the  progress  from  Welssenberg  to  8edan,  and 
of  Jerusalem  (tee  Intr.  p  87)  is  now  reprinted  in  N.  Y  .— Ta.]  Paris,  and - in  1870.  —  Ta.] 
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By  a  very  similar  mischance  the  Austrians  were 
overtaken  in  1859  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  —  We 

hare  translated  in  ver.  10  “  ascent”  and 

in  ver.  11,  “descent/'1  It  means  both  alike,  os 
in  1  Macc.  iiL  16,  24,  both  stand  together  in 
reference  to  this  place :  hvdfkuris  wol  icardfruris  B<u0- 
mpw-  If  “pass”  were  not  so  modern  it  would 
best  express  the  meaning  of  this  word.  This  Pass 
of  Beth-horon  is  still  very  rocky  and  rough  (Rob¬ 
inson,  iii.  59-63),  and  leads  from  the  mountain 
down  into  the  western  plain,  whither  Joshua  pur¬ 
sued  the  enemy  even  to  the  places  lying  there, 
Axekah  (ch.  xv.  35)  and  Makkedah  (ch.  xv.  41). 

Ver.  1 1 .  That  by  the  great  stones ,  not  stones 
literally  as  rained  down  (Grotius,  Calmet,  Ilgen), 
bat  hau-stones  are  to  be  understood,  appears  from 
the  second  half  of  the  verse,  “A  hail-storm  is 

meant,  in  relation  to  which  73$  occurs  also 
Is.  xxx.  30;  comp.  Ez.  xiii.  11,13.*  Jehovah  in 
contending  with  nis  enemies  employs  the  hail  also 
(Job  xxxviii.  23 ;  Is.  xxxii.  19)  as  he  did  e.  g.  in 
Egypt,  Ex.  ix.  19,  25”  (Knobei). 

The  verses  which  now  follow,  12-15,  deserve  a 
particularly  careful*  examination,  and  that  ( 1 )  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text;  (2)  as  regards 
their  contents.  As  to  the  former  it  is  obvious  that 
the  whole  passage,  ver.  12-15,  might  be  removed 
from  the  context  entirely,  without  in  the  least 
mutilating  the  narrative  ;  rather,  ver.  16  connects 
itself  with  ver.  11  as  its  proper  continuation.  It  is 
further  manifest  that  ver.  13  itself  refers  to  another 
writing  as  its  source,  and  that  the  same  author 
cannot  possibly  have  written  ver.  15  and  ver.  43. 
For,  according  to  ver.  1 5  Joshua  had  returned  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  battle  at  Gibcon  into  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,  while  in  ver.  43  this  return  takes  place 
only  after  the  completed  conquest  of  southern 
Canaan. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  here  an  inserted 
passage.  Knobei  calls  it  “  a  fragment  from  the 
first  document  of  the  Jehovist.”  This  first  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Jehovist  is,  as  may  have  been  already 
perceived  from  the  Introd.  (§  2),  according  to 

Knobel's  view,  the  here  cited  —  the 

“  Law-book  ”  as  he  calls  it,  —  composed  in  the 
Northern  kingdom.  From  this  first  document  the 
whole  episode  here  is  taken,  as  he  supposes,  except 
the  words,  “  is  it  not  written  in  the  Sepher 
Jaschar  1  ”  which  he  explains  as  an  addition  of  the 
Jehovist,  “  who  in  a  thing  so  unheard  of  and  in 
credible  thought  himself  bound  to  quote  his  au¬ 
thority  expressly.”  As  we  have  not  been  able  to 
assent  to  this  view,  but  are  rather  obliged,  with  the 

whole  body  of  critics,  to  regard  this  ^95, 

mentioned  only  here  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  as  a  poeti¬ 
cal  book,  we  cannot  by  any  means  refer  the  whole 
passage  to  the  “  Book  of  tne  Upright,”  but  only  a 
part  as  is  afterwards  shown.  In  this  assumption 
that  the  whole  passage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
formula  of  quotations,  is  taken  from  the  “  Book  of 

1  [The  remark  which  follow*  to  true  and  appropriate  oon- 
—to*  9,  which,  however,  to  not  repeated  in  ver.  | 
U.  TTto  bused  there.  — Ta.] 

1  [Might  we  not  add  also  'ijj  ver.  18,  which  to  unusual 

br  DP  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew t  ?  —  Ta  ] 

t  [The  unhesitating  confidence  of  our  author  in  this  con- 
chudon  nemi  hardly  borne  out  by  hto  reasons.  The  cautious 
jadgment  of  Bleek,  above  quoted,  seems  more  consistent 


the  Upright,”  thei^  agree  with  Knobei :  Hengsten- 
berg  in  the  Ecang.  Kirchen-Zeitung,  1832,  No.  88, 
ibid.  1868,  No.  48  ;  Havemick,  Einl.  ii.  1,  p.  50,  Keil, 
Comm.  p.  255  ff.  f  Bibl.  Comm.  ii.  1,  76  if.].  The 
latter  remarks,  at  tne  efid  of  his  exposition  :  “  The 
only  plausible  consideration  which  can  be  brought 
against  this  view,  and  which  has  been  adduced 
with  great  emphasis  by  two  anonymous  writers  in 
the  Ecang.  Kirchen-Zeitung,  1833,  No.  17,  p.  135  f., 
and  No.  25  f.  p.  197  f.  and  211  f.,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  formula  of  citation,  4  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  Book  of  the  Upright  i  ’  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  quoted,  while  elsewhere  this  and 
similar  formulas  stand  either  at  the  beginning  of 
the  quotation,  as  Deut.  xxi.  14-27,  or  at  the  ena  of 
it,  as  generally  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni¬ 
cles.  But  from  both  cases  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  is  a  rule  without  exceptions.”  Keil  labors  to 
prove  this,  quite  fruitlessly,  in  our  opinion  ;  Heng- 
stenberg  also,  in  his  second  essay,  seeks  to  obviate 
the  striking  fact  that  the  citation  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  the  passage,  by  assuming  that  the  author  has  com¬ 
municated,  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Upright,  two  lyr¬ 
ical  fragments,  which  he  separates  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  phrase  of  quotation  (ubi  sup. 
p.  580).  But,  granting  that  ver.  13  5-15,  together 
with  the  very  prosaic  conclusion,  44  and  Joshua  re¬ 
turned  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to 
Gilgal,”  must  be  a  lyrical  fragment,  would  it  not 
then  have  been  more  natural  for  the  writer  to  re¬ 
peat  the  formula  somewhat  in  this  manner  :  Is 
not  this  also  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Upright  ? 
—  Bleek  has  left  the  question  unsettled,  saying, 
“  How  far  the  quotation  here  extends,  and  where 
the  historian  resumes,  is  not  ouite  clear  ”  {Introd* 
to  the  0.  T.  p.  349).  Kamphausen  on  the  con¬ 
trary  (Stud,  und  Kritilcenf  1863,  p.  866),  assumes 
that  the  author  of  ver.  12-15  was  a  historian  who 
names  expressly  the  source  from  which  he  draws, 
and  plainly  distinguishes,  the  lines  which  he  extracts 
therefrom  from  his  own  prosaic  narrative.  To 
the  same  result  must  we  also  come,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  :  (1.)  The  fact  that  the  formula  of 
citation  here  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  passage, 
constitutes  for  us  an  insuperable  objection  to  refer¬ 
ring  the  whole  to  the  Book  of  the  Upright,  since 
everywhere  else,  such  formula  comes  in  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  words  cited.  (2.)  The 
exclamation  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Joshua, 
breathes  in  every  aspect  the  spiritof  Hebrew  poetry. 
It  is  sublime  in  its  import,  rythmical,  and  strictly 
observing  the  parallelism  in  its  form,  in  its  choice 

of  words  also  poetical  (notice  D*n,  GSlfl ,  ) ;  while 

afterwards  the  discretion  of  the  historian  manifestly 
comes  into  play,  since  he  mentions  only  the  sun ; 
lets  it  stand  tn  the  midst  of  heauent  then  continues 
with  the  observation  that  it  hasted  not  to  go  down 
almost  a  whole  day ;  in  ver.  14  expounds  verbally  the 
poetical  language,  and  concludes,  finally,  with  a 
wholly  prosaic  notice. 

Verses  13  5-15,  accordingly,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Book  of  the  Upright.8  But  how  with  verse  12  a? 

with  all  the  feet*.  We  think  the  poetio  spirit  resounds 
through  the  whole  of  ver*.  18  and  14,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  satisfactory  dogmatic  bearing  of  Hongstenberg,s  view, 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  • 

Stanley,  in  hto  very  interesting  presentation  of  the  great 
battle  of  Gibeon  ( Jewish  Church,  1st  series,  lect.  xl.),  gives 
this  whole  section  poetically  arranged,  as  follows.  It  will 
be  seen  that  here  again  be  blends  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew 
text  too  much  as  If  they  were  of  like  authority :  — 

"Then  spake  Joshua  unto  Jbhovah, 

In  the  day  f  that  God  gave  up  the  Amorite 
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It  is  possible  that  these  words  may  have  formed  the 
historical  introduction  in  that  Book  of  Heroes,  to 
Joshua’s  exclamation,  as  Ex.  xy.  1,  “Then  sang 
Moses,”  etc.,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  author  as  vers.  13  6-15,  from  whom  I 
other  sections  likewise  wrought  into  the  body  of  | 
the  history  muy  have  been  derived.  On  this  see 
the  Introduction. 

Having  dealt  with  the  criticism  of  the  text,  we 
proceed  (2)  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  which  especially  needs  to  be  exeget- 

Ically  settled.  Ver.  12,  TM,  pointedly  “at  that 
time,”  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  Josh.  xiv.  11,  in  contrast  with 
LXX.  tJt«,  Vulg.  time.  This  W  is  more 

closely  defined  by  W  API  “  in  the  day 

when  Jehovah  delivered  up,”  etc.  *  The  battle  at 
Gibeon  is  intended.  The  promise,  Dent  i.  7,  8,  is 
to  be  remembered.  On  this  day,  Joshua  spake  to 
Jehovah,  ....  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel.  We  should  have  expected  rather,  “  in 
the  ears  of  Israel.”  The  same  kind  of  expression 
is  used  in  Num.  xx.  8,  in  a  passage  whicn  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  same  author  as  ours,  and  in  Dent 

xxxi.  7.  Quite  correctly  E  is  used,  Gen. 

xxiii.  11,  18;  Ex.  iv.  30.  Here  it  is  to  be  taken 
=  coram,  as  the  Vulgate  translates,  correctly  as 
to  the  sense.  Then  follows  what  Joshua  said. 

as  also  rn\  is  without  the  article,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  of  poetry,  as  Job  xvi.  18,  Y^? 
(O  earth),  while  in  prose  the  article  in  this  case  is 
more  common  to  distinguish  the  noun  in  some 

manner  (Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  327).  EVT,  Imp.  Kal 

from  Eft^J,  prop.,  to  be  dumb  with  astonishment, 
then  to  be  silent,  then  to  rest,  to  be  quiet,  to  keep 
still,  as  one  who  is  silent  does.  So  Ps.  iv.  5 ;  1 
Sam.  xiv.  9;  Job  xxxi.  34;  Lam.  ii.  18;  Job 

xxx.  27.  Knobcl  remarks  also  that 
Gen.  xxxiv.  5;  Ex.  xiv.  14,  is  used  in  the  same 
way  of  rest,  inactivity.  “  Sun,  stand  still  on  Gib- 
eon,”  is  accordingly, = keep  thyself  quiet  and  inac¬ 
tive,  stand  still.  £eil  indeed  will  not  grant  this, 

but  translates  Ep'J  here  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  by 
“  wait.”  But  both  here  and  there  Tpy  stands  im¬ 
mediately  parallel  to  EOT,  and  means  un¬ 
questionably  to  stand,  stand  still,  remain  standing, 
for  which  1  Sam.  xx.  38  may  be  superfluously  com¬ 
pared.  Besides,  how  can  the  sun  wait,  without 
standing  still.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  translate 
poetically,  with  force  and  boldness,  “  stand  still,” 
than  tamely  “  Sun,  wait  at  Gibeon  and  moon  in 
the  Valley  of  Ajalon.”  So  also  the  LXX., 

6  fiXiOT  icori  ra/Scdfc,  «r cti  i)  tnjX-fjrr}  *rtrr&  <pip<ryya 
’AiA^v;  and  the  Vulgate:  “ Sol  contra  Gaboon  nc 
movearis  et  lima  contra  vallem  Ajalon /”  Quite 
erroneous  is  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Barzil&i  in  the  bro¬ 
chure,  Un  Errore  di  Trente  Secoli  (Trieste,  1868), 

to  translate  the  EV?  by  “  Sun,  be  silent, 

cease  to  shine!”  by  .which  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 

Into  the  hand  of  Israel,’  (LXX.) 

When  he  discomfited  them  in  Gibeon, 

* Add  they  were  discomfited  before  the  free  of  Intel,’  (LXX.)  ” 
And  Joshua  said :  — 

w  r  Be  thou  still,  0  sun,  upon  Gibeon, 

And  thou  moon  upon  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.’ 

And  the  sun  was  still, 

And  the  moon  stood, 


would  be  made  out  of  his  standing  still.  Zockler, 
in  a  treatise  (Bewei t  des  Giaubens ,  iv.  p.  250),  re¬ 
marks  on  this :  “  The  untenableness  of  this  expl*- 


nation  appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that  EQ*J, 

'to  bo  silent’  (as  well  as  its  synonym  HT'HHn, 
in  Gen.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Ex.  xiv.  14),  according  to  1  Sam. 
xiv.  9,  may  very  well  signify  in  general,  the  hold¬ 
ing  in,  or  ceasing  from  any  activity,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  resting  from  any  movement,  the  holding 
still  or  standing  of  a  moving  body  (comp,  also  Ps. 
iv.  5 ;  Job  xxxi  34 ;  Lam.  ii  18),  while  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  self-concealment  of  a  luminous  body, 
can  be  supported  by  no  example,  —  but  further¬ 
more  also  from  the  connection  with  what  follows. 
This,  as  definitely  as  is  possible,  presents  the  actual 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  as  the  result  of  the  mighty 
injunction  of  Joshua,  the  believing  warrior.” 

The  Valley  of  Ajalon  lies  to  the  west  of  Gibeon. 
Knobel  says  on  this,  at  ch.  xix.  42 :  “  Ajalon,  in 
whose  vale  Joshua  bade  the  moon  stand  still  (x. 
12),  allotted  to  the  Levitee  (xxi  24;  1  Chron.  vi. 
54),  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  viii  13),  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10),  taken  from  Ahax 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  lying,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Onom.,  s.  v.  “  Ajalon,”  two  miles  east 
of  Nicopolis;  at  the  present  day,  a  village  Jalu, 
Jalo,  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  north  side  of  a 
mountain  ridge,  from  which  one  overlooks  the 
beautiful  and  wide  basin  Merdj  Ibn  Oraeir  stretch¬ 
ing  away  to  the  north.  Rob.  iii.  63,  64  ;  Later  BM. 
Res.  145,  Tobler,  Dntte  Wandcrung,  p.  188f.”  To 
this  position  of  Ajalon,  westward  from  Gibeon, 
where  Joshua  joined  battle  with  the  Amorites,  the 
place  of  the  moon  suits  well.  It  stood  in  the  west, 
near  its  setting,  over  Ajalon,  and  was  still  visible 
although  the  sun  was  shining.  Let  the  two  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  stand  where  they  stood  and  there 
would  continue  to  be  day ;  and  if  there  continued 
to  be  day  there  would  still  be  a  possibility  of  com¬ 
pletely  destroying  the  foe.  Ana  that  was  precisely 
Joshua’s  wish,  that  they  might  stand  where  they 
stood  in  order  tha£  he  might  annihilate  the  enemy. 
Hengstenberg  {ubi  sup.  p.  558)  will  not  allow  this, 
but  explains  that  the  “  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  sun  and  moon  ”  was  “  something  entirely  un¬ 
usual,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  readily  taken  for 
natural.”  This  joint  apparition,  however,  is  not 
very  unusual ;  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  witnessed 
in  a  clear  sky  at  any  time,  during  the  moon’s  first 
quarter,  in  tne  afternoon,  and  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter,  in  the  forenoon :  and  indeed,  from  what  is 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  astronomer 
Mfidler,  it  may  be  seen,  in  the  much  clearer  south¬ 
ern  heavens,  early  in  the  afternoon,  during  the 
moon’s  first  quarter,  and  until  late  in  the  forenoon 
during  her  third. 

Knobel,  for  his  part,  supposes  that  “  the  sepa¬ 
rate  mention  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  Gibeon  and 
Ajalon  has,  in  the  poetical  parallelism,  as  e.  g.  in 
Ho8.  v.  8 ;  Am.  i.  5  ;  Mich.  iii.  12 ;  Zech.  ix.  10,  17, 
no  significance.”  That,  however,  is  questionable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  assignment  of  the  two 
heavenly  bodies  to  their  respective  positions  suits 


Until  '  the  nation  ’  (or,  LXX.,  until  God)  had  avenged  them 
upon  their  enemies. 

And  the  sun  stood  in  '  the  very  midst  ’  of  the  heavens, 

And  hasted  not  to  go  down  for  a  whole  day, 

And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it, 

That  Jehovah  heard  the  voice  of  a  man, 

For  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel. 

And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the 


camp  in  GilgaL”  —  Tft.] 
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»  perfectly  to  the  place  of  Joshna,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  is  to  ns  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Mines  in  Hos.  v.  8,  Am.  i.  5,  Zech.  Lx.  10,  are  con¬ 
nected  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pjralleli&m,  which 
ire  admit  only  as  to  Mic.  iii.  12.  But  if  the  sun 
and  moon  simultaneously  stood  still  in  the  heavens, 
and  so  that  the  sun  rested  over  Gibeon  east  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  moon  over  Ajalon  in  the 
vest,  the  battle  must  have  been  going  on  in  the 
morning,  and  Joshua  have  uttered  his  invocation 
at  this  rime,  perhaps  toward  midday.  So  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  also  by  Keil,  Knobel,  and  Zockler,  who 
writes  (ufo‘  tup,) :  “  The  mention  of  the  moon  with 
the  sun  in  ver.  13  is  to  be  explained  simply  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  also  was  yet  visible  in  the 
fckv,  and  that  the  prayer,  directed  toward  a  prolong¬ 
ation  of  the  dag,  could  only  be  fully  expressed,  pos¬ 
itively  as  well  as  negatively,  if  it  at  the  same  time 
called  for  the  delay  of  the  night,  or,  which  is  the 
•ame  .thing,  a  standing  still  of  the  planet  which 
governed  tne  night  (Gen.  i.  16)." 

Gibeon  and  Ajalon  are  named  as  stations  of  the 
ran  and  moon,  because  Joshua  when  he  engaged 
in  the  battle  was  probably  west  of  Gibeon,  in  a 
place  from  which  he  saw  the  sun  shining  in  the 
cast  over  that  city,  and  the  moon  in  the  far  west 
over  Aialon. 

As  the  probable  hour  of  the  conflict  we  may  in¬ 
fer,  partly  from  this  situation  and  partly  from  the 
ran  standing  still  “  in  the  midst  of  the  heaven  ” 
(ver.  13),  that  it  was  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day, 
and  probably  still  in  the  forenoon,  hardly  the  late 
afternoon  os  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Clericus,  J.  D.  Mich. 
et  al.  have  supposed.  Hitzig  also  decides  in  favor  of 
the  forenoon  :  44  As  Saul  upon  the  king  of  Ammon, 
Joshua  fell  on  the  Amontes  early  in  the  morning. 
When,  soon  after,  the  battle  took  a  favorable  turn, 
the  sun  had  already  risen  and  stood  over  Gibeon 
behind  the  combatants,  while  in  the  far  west,  the 
tnoon  had  not  vet  gone  down”  (ubi  sup.  p.  102). 
Most  recently  of  all  A.  Hengstenberg  in  Bochum 
has  also  published  a  contribution  (Btweisdrs  Glau- 
t»ns,  vol.  v  pp.  287,  288)  toward  the  explanation  of 
our  passage,  in  which  he  agrees  with  Zockler  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  question  at  what  time  of  day  the  battle 
was  fought  and  Joshua  uttered  his  call  to  the  sun. 
Kwald,  on  the  contrary  ( G*sch.  d.  v.  Israel ,  2,  p. 
325.  326),  thinks  of  the  afternoon.  In  regard, 
further,  to  the  relation  between  the  hail-storm 
mentionedver.il  and  Joshua's  exclamation,  we 
must  reipember  that  the  author  of  the  “  Book  of 
the  Upright,”  knew  nothing  of  this  hail-storm,4  but 
the  writer  who  gave  the  Book  of  Joshua  its  present 
form,  inserted  not  only  the  supposed  citation  (ver. 
12  and  13  a.)  but  the  whole  passage  (vers  12-15) 
into  the  midst  of  the  history  of  the  pursuit,  so  that 
he  appears  certainly  to  have  conceived  of  the  hail¬ 
storm  as  a  preceding  event. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed  until  the  nation  had  avenged 
themselves  on  their  enemies.  Joshua's  wish  is 
fulfilled.  The  heavenly  bodies  pause  in  their  course 
end  stand  still.  When  once  we  remember  that  the 
poet  says  this,  the  same  poet  who  has  previously 
put  in  Joshua's  mouth  this  grand,  poetical  excla¬ 
mation,  reminding  us  of  Agamemnon’s  wish  (11.2, 
413  tf.),  we  have  found  the  key  to  ver.  13.  the  most 
striking  parallel  to  which  is  Judg.  vi.  20.  When 
it  is  there  said  that  the  stars  out  of  their  courses 

(2nib0CO)  fought  against  Sisera,  no  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  ever  supposed  that  this  poetical 

1  [That  is,  strictly,  gives  no  indication  of  such  knowledge 
in  thu  passage.  —  Tn.] 


trope  was  to  be  literally  understood.  Rather  it  is 
there,  as  here,  the  heavenly  powers,  nay  Jehovah 
himself  (ver.  14)  who  fights  for  Israel.  It  is  not 
“an  unheard  of,  as tronoraico-mech an ical miracle” 
with  which  we  here  have  to  do.  bnt  “  the  most 
glorious  typical  occurrence,  which  illustrates  how 
all  nature,  heaven  and  earth,  is  in  league  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  helps  them  to  victory  in  their 
battles  of  the  kingdom”  (Lange,  Com. on  Gen .  pp. 
86,  87 ). 

The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  no 
more  to  be  understood  literally  than  that  fighting 
of  the  stars  down  out  of  their  courses,  or  the  melt¬ 
ing  down  of  the  mountains  ( Is.  xxxiv.  3  :  Amos 
ix.  13;  Mic.  i.  3),  the  rending  of  the  heavens 
(Ps.  xviii.  10),  or  the  skipping  of  Lebanon  (Ps. 
xxix.  6),  the  clapping  of  hands  by  the  trees  in  the 
field  (Is.  lv.  12),  the  leaping  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  (Ps.  cxiv.  46),  the  bowing  of  the  heavens 
(Ps.  xviii.  10).  It  is  the  language  of  poetry  which 
we  have  here  to  interpret,  and  poetry,  too,  of  the 
most  figurative,  vehement  kind,  which  honors  and 
celebrates  Joshua’s  confidence  in  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife ;  that  “  unique  assurance  of  victory  on 
the  part  of  Joshua”  (Lange,  ubi  tup.)  which  the 
Lora  would  not  suffer  to  be  put  to  shame.  In  this 
the  most  positive  interpreters  (KeiJ,  Kurtz,  both 
Hengstenbergs),  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
particulars,  and  to  textual  criticism,  are  perfectly 
at  one,  against  a  literal  apprehension  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Nor  can  Hab.  iii.  1 1 ,  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage.  For  if  it  is 

said,  Hab.  iii.  11,  “Sun,  moon,  T®y 
this  is  not  to  be  translated  as  Hengstenberg  (ubi 
sup.)  and  Keil,  on  the  one  side,  and  Hitzig  (Kl. 
Pmpheten),  on  the  other  have  shown,  “  The  sun, 
and  moon  remain  in  their  habitation,”  but  rather : 
“The  sun, the  moon  enter  into  a  habitation,”  i.e, 
as  we  should  say:  “into  the  shade,”  namely, 

“  behind  the  stratum  of  clouds  ”  or,  “  they  are 
darkened.”  “  The  friepdlv  lights  grow  pale,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  there  shines  for  the  enemies  of  - 
God  and  his  people,  another,  an  ungeniol  light, 
which  brings  destruction,  the  lightning,  God’s 
spears  and  arrows  ”  ( Hengstenberg).  This  passage 
has  therefore  nothing  ht  all  to  do  with  the  one  be¬ 
fore  us.  And  when  Jesus  Sirach  in  his  enumera¬ 
tion  gf  the  exploits  of  Joshua,  asks  (xlvi.  4),Ouxl 

X«qd  airrov  a vewodurcy  6  fjAtos  leal  pla  yplp* 

J)(hi  t pbs  Hvo ;  he  makes  out  of  the  standing  still  of 
the  sun,  a  going  Inck,  something  like  Is.  xxxviii.  8, 
and  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  lengthening  one 
day  into  two.  He  is  not  therefore  correct  in  his 
representation  of  the  occurrence.  The  same  is  true 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  I,  17),  when  he  speaks  only 
of  an  increase,  t.  e.  lengthening  in  general  of  the 
day. 

Is  not  this  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Up¬ 
right  P  t.  e.  “  Lo,  this  stands  written  in  that  book 

and  may  there  be  read  expressly.  On  rfbrT  for 

ngn  comp.  Num.  xxii.  37 ;  Deut.  xi.  30.  So 
very  often  in  citations  ;  1  K.  xi.  41  j’xiv.  29;  xv. 

7,  23,  31  ;  xvi.  3,  20,  27  and  often”  (Knobel). 

And  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day. 

here  used  of  place,  in  Judg.  xvi.  3  of  time ; 
in  the  middle,  a  more  precise  designation  of  the 
sun ’8  standing,  which  is  omitted  in  the  poetical 
part  of  this  episode. 

And  hastened  not  to  go  down.  The  verb 
is  used  once  besides  in  our  book  (eh.  xvii.  15), 
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and  in  the  sense  “  to  be  narrow,”  and  again  in  l 
Ex.  v.  13,  where  the  Egyptian  task-masters  are 
spoken  of,  in  the  sense  of  “to  oppress.”  It  is  not 
employed  in  poetry  alone,  as  Zbckler  (ubi  sup.) 
maintains,  in  order  to  support  his  view  that  these 
verses  also,  at  least  to  the  close  of  ver.  14,  breathe 
4*a  poetically  exalted  ”  strain.  Or  should  Ex.  v. 
13'  also  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  passage  ?  A  cer¬ 
tain  elevation  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  denied  to  the 
narrative  here,  but  that  we  find  also  in  places,  like 
ch.  viii.,  which  yet  is  unquestionably  prose. 

About  a  whole  day.  D'Dip,  elsewhere  com¬ 
monly  of  moral  integrity,  is  used  in  the  original 
sense,  44  complete/’  “  enure,”  in  Lev.  iii.  9 ;  xxv.  30, 
in  the  latter  passage  of  time,  namely,  of  the  year 

a»  here  of  the  day  OV 

Plainly,  the  author  of  this  verse  understands  the 
poetical  citation  from  the  Book  of  the  Upright, 
literally,  which  does  not  hinder  us  from  going  back 
to  the  original  sense,  as  we  have  done  above.  That 
he,  like  all  the  Scripture  writers,  thought  of  an 
“  anti-Copern ican  ”  system,  as  Zbckler  expresses  it, 
or  as  we  might  more  correctly  say,  that  he  spoke 
of  what  was  immediately  perceptible,  is  evident 
without  discussion.  We  think  with  Zbckler  (p. 
250)  “  it  is  lost  labor  to  put  upon  the  expressions 
of  holy  Scripture  concerning  the  magnitudes  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  heliocentric 
sense,  by  allegorical  artifices,  since  the  childishly 
simple  view  of  the  universe,  which  perceives  in  the 
earth  the  fixed  centre,  must  necessarily’  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  Biblical  writers  also  as  children  of  their 
time.” 

Ver.  14.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  be¬ 
fore  it  and  alter  it  (VHnSI,  VJSb)  that  Jeho¬ 
vah  hearkened  (?*£*!*  b)  unto  the  voice  of  a 
man;  for  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel.  The  war 
was  not  merely  a  war  of  men,  Jehovah  himself 
rather  was  its  leader,  as  was  promised  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  Ex.  xiv.  14,  by  Moses.  Comp.  Deut.  i. 
29,  30;  iii.  22,  xx.  1,  3,  4,  xxxi.  6.  Hence  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  called  precisely  ah?,  -  man  of 

war  ”  (Luther:  der  rechte  I\riegsmann),  Ex.  xv.  3. 
He  has  heard  the  call  of  Joshua  and  held  the  sun 
still  in  his  course  fof  the  moon  nothing  more  is 
said),  and  so,  according  to  the  view  of  the  author  of 
13  6—15,  has  performed  an  objective  astronomical 
miracle,  of  which  the  poet  from  whom  the  quotation 
is  made,  had  no  thought,  and  of  which  we,  following 
him  {the  poet)  have  no  thought.1 

Ver.  15  b.  Hengstenberg  would  refer  this  prosaic 
statement  still  entirely  to  the  poetry  (which  buckler 
does  not  do),  and  auotes  in  support  of  this  (Ex.  j 
xv.  19)  the  close  of  Moses*  song  of  triumph,  which 
is  also  found  Ex.  xiv.  22.  It  is  not  found,  however, 
in  precisely  the  same  words  (in  the  latter  passage  j 

fcO,  in  the  former  the  more  graphic  nor 

with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  words,  which  in 
Ex.  xv.  19  has  the  rythmical  cadence.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  force  to  this  example,  but  believe, 
rather,  that  to  this,  certainly, if  to  any  of  the  vers. 
(13  6—15)  the  44  words  of  Maurer  apply  :  Q>«b  ante 
formulam  citandi  Iganlur,  sunt  poesis  ;  qua  postpura 
puta  prosa 

1  [Without  dwelling  on -the  palpable  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  reconciling  wuch  a  judgment  with  any  satis¬ 
factory  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  of  our 
book,  is  not  that  judgment  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
probabilities  concerning  the  authorship?  That  is,  would 
not  the  reviser  or  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  know, 
as  well  as  we,  that  he  was  introducing  iu  verses  12, 13,  a 


Keii/s  View  of  vers.  12-15,  added  by  tub 
Translator. 

[As  representing  a  somewhat  different  theologi¬ 
cal  position,  the  following  comments  of  Keil  on 
this  passage,  may,  as  well  as  from  their  character 
in  otner  respects,  be  profitably  cited  here. 

44  This  wonderful  victory  was  celebrated  by  Is¬ 
rael  in  a  war-song  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  the  Pious.  Out  of  this  book  the  author 
I  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  inserted  here  the  passage 
which  commemorated  the  woridcrful  work  of  Je¬ 
hovah  toward  Israel  and  toward  his  enemies,  the 
Amorites,  for  the  glorification  of  his  own  name. 
For,  that  we  have  in  vers.  12-15  a  poetical  extract 

from  the  "Hpjn  is  universally  acknowledged. 
This  insertion  and  the  reference  to  this  WTiting  is 
analogous  to  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi.  14),  and  the  lyrical 
strophes  woven  into  the  historical  narrative.  The 
object  is  not  to  confirm  the  historical  report  by 
reference  to  an  older  authority,  but  only  to  render 
more  vivid  to  future  generations  the  striking  im- 
pressidh  which  those  wonders  .of  the  Lord  had 
made  upon  the  congregation.” 

KuiFs  account  of  the  Book  of  the  Pious  is  the 
same  os  that  of  Fay  and  most  others.  He  dis¬ 
tinctly  assumes,  however,  what  doubtless  should  be 
understood  by  all,  that  this  progressively  accumu¬ 
lated  anthology  of  pious  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
covenant  God  was  interspersed  with  explanatory 
historical  notices.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  ver.  15  also  to  have  been  copied  from 
this  poetical  book.  Keil  then  proceeds:  “The 
citation  from  it  proves  itself  at  once  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  song,  by  the  poetical  form  of  the 
language  and  by  the  parallelism  of  the  members. 

The  quotation  begins,  however,  not  with ^5^*1 

ver.  12  b,  but  with  A0  EV3,  ver.  12  a,  and  to  it 
belong  also  vers.  13  and  14,  so  that  the  reference 
to  the  source  of  the  auotation  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Such  formulas  are  generally  met 
with,  indeed,  elsewhere  either  at  the  beginning  of 
the  passage  adduced, as  Num.  xxi.  14,  27  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  18,  or  at  the  close  of  it,  as  generally  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  position  was  a  rale  without  exceptions, 
especially  since  the  reference  to  sources  in  the 
books  of  Kings  has  a  quite  different  sense,  the  ci¬ 
tations  being  not  documentary  proofs  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  before  reported,  hot  references  to  writings 
in  which  more  complete  accounts  might  be  found 
concerning  fragmentarily  communicated  facts. 
In  ver.  13  also  the  poetical  form  of  the  discourse 
leaves  no  doubt  that  vers.  13  and  14  still  contain 
words  of  the  ancient  poet,  not  a  prosaic  comment 
of  the  historian  on  the  poetic  expressions  which 
he  had  quoted.  Onlvver.  15  presents  a  pure  his¬ 
torical  statement  whfch  is  repeated  (ver.  43)  at  the 
end  of  the  narrative  of  this  victory  and  war.  And 
this  literal  repetition  of  ver.  15  in  ver.  43.  and  still 
more  the  fact  that  the  statement  that  Joshua  re¬ 
turned  with  all  the  people  into  the  camp  to  Gilgal 
anticipates  the  historical  order  of  events,  and  that 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  renders  it  highly  prob- 

hlghly  impassioned  And  hyperbolical  passage  of  poetry  ?  If 
so  how  could  he,  more  than  we,  go  oo  to  interpret  it  as 
prosaic  history  ?  We  think  this  indicates  at^mce  that  the 
interpretation  is  not  his,  is  nobody’s  cool  Interpretation,  bat 
only  a  continuation  of  the  lyrical  strain.  Not  all  tba 
grammatical  objections  of  our  author  to  this  view  combined 
can  sUnd  against  this  one  consideration.  —  Ta  ] 
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able,  if  not  altogether  certain,  that  ver.  15  also  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Pious.'’  .... 

lveil's  conception  of  the  circumstances  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  position  of  the  parties  in 
reference  to  tne  standing  still  of  the  snn  and  moon, 
agrees  in  every  important  point  with  that  of  Fay. 

“  How  then  shall  we  make  real  to  ourselves  this 
wonderful  occurrence?  An  actual  standing  still 
of  the  sun  at  some  place  in  the  heavens,  about  the 
zenith,  is  not  clearly  expressed.  If  one  were  disposed 

to  insist  on  the  TlDSi},  “the  sun  stood  (held 
his  position)  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens,"  which  is 
added  as  if  in  explanation  of  2VP1  in  such  a  way 
that  it  must  express  a  miraculous  obstruction  of 
the  coarse  of  the  sun,  this  would  hardly  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  phrase  vt?  rib,  “  it  hastened  j 

not  to  go  down,"  for  this  strictly  taken,  means  only, 
as  several  of  the  Rabbins  long  ago  remarked,  a 
more  tardy  progress  of  the  sttn.  Plainly  intimated 
in  vers.  12  and  13  is  so  much  only,  that  at  Joshua’s 
word  the  sun  remained  standing  almost  a  day 
longer  in  the  heavens.  To  this  is  added  (ver.  14), 
*•  That  there  was  no  such  day  before  and  afterwara, 
that  Jehovah  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man ; 
tor  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel."  This  expression, 
again,  should  not  be  too  hardly  pressed,  as  the  an¬ 
alogous  utterances,  “  there  was  none  like  him,"  etc. 

2  K.  xviii.  5 ;  xxiii.  25,  show.  They  convey  only 
the  thought,  a  day  like  this  which  God  so  marvel¬ 
ously  lengthened  has  not  been  before  nor  since. 
So  much  therefore  lies  unambiguously  in  the  words, 
that  the  singer  of  the  ancient  song,  and  after  him 
also  the  author  of  our  Book  of  Joshua,  who  inserted 
these  words  into  his  narrative,  was  convinced  1  of 
a  wonderful  prolongation  of  that  day.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  carefully  to  bo  observed  that  it  is  not 
said,  that  God  did  at  Joshua’s  request  increase  the 
length  of  that  day  by  about  a  whole  day,  or  cause 
the  sun  to  stand  still  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  but 
only  that  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Joshua,  i.  <*. 
did  not  let  the  sun  go  down  until  Israel  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  unimportant.  For  a  marvelous 
prolongation  of  that  day  took  place  not  only  if, 
through  the  exertion  of  God's  Almighty  power,  the 
course  of  the  sun  or  his  going  down  was  delayed 
for  many  hours,  or  the  day  lengthened  from  say 
twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  but  also  on  the 
supposition  that  the  day  appeared  to  Joshua  and 
to  Israel  wonderfully  lengthened,  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  on  that  day  being  so  great  that  it  would 
without  supernatural  help  have  required  two  days. 

To  decide  between  these  two  views  is  not  easy, 
nay,  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  is  im¬ 
possible.  [And  no  more  necessary,  it  might  be 
added,  viewing  the  account  as  poetry,  than  to  try 
to  discover  the  exact  proportion  between  David’s 
glorious  hyperboles  in  Psalm  xviii.  and  the  actual 
events  of  the  deliverance  which  he  there  celebrates. 
—  Tb.]  When  we  cannot  measure  the  length  of  the 
day  by  the  clock,  we  may,  especially  in  the  crowd 
of  business  or  work,  with  extraordinary  facility 

1  [Considering  what  is  afterward  truly  said  of  the  fervid 
poetical  character  of  this  whole  passage,  this  statement  ap¬ 
pears  quite  unwarranted.  Unless  David  and  Deborah  and 
llabakkuk  were  convinced  of  the  actual  reality  of  what  they 
assert  In  the  form  of  feet,  there  seems  no  reason  at  all  for 
assuming  that  either  the  original  oom poser  of  the  song  or 
be  who  inserted  it  tn  the  Book  of  the  Upright  or  he  who 
oopied  it  into  the  Book  of  Joshua,  believed  there  had  been 
an  actual  extension  of  that  day.  —  Ta.] 

*  [Compare  Matt.  Henry's  (from  this  point  of  view)  more 
rational  representation :  — 


be  deceived  in  regard  to  its  length.  But  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had  neither  sun-dials  nor  any  clocks,  and  amid 
the  tumult  of  the  conflict  hardly  would  Joshua,  or 
any  other  one  engaged  in  the  strife,  have  repeatedly 
noticed  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  inquired  after 
its  changes  in  reference  to  a  tree,  for  example,  or 
other  such  object,  so  as  to  perceive  from  its  possibly 
remaining  stationary  and  unaltered,  for  some  hours, 
that  the  sun  had  actually  stood  still.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Israel¬ 
ites  to  decide  whether  that  day  was  really,  or  only 
in  their  conception,  longer  than  other  days. 

Besides  this  we  must  take  into  account  the 
poetical  character  of  our  passage.  When  David 
praises  the  wondrous  deliverance  which  he  had 
experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  the  words  : 
“  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord  .... 
and  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  heaven,  .... 
and  he  bowed  the  heaven  and  came  down,  .  .  . 

.  .  he  stretched  his  hand  out  of  the  height,  took 
me  and  drew  me  out  of  many  waters  "  (Ps.  xviii  7- 
17),  who  imagines  that  these  words  are  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  literally,  of  an  actual  descent  of  God  out 
of  heaven  and  stretching  out  of  his  hand  to  draw 
David  out  of  the  water?  Or  who  will  take  the 
words  of  Deborah  :  “  Out  of  heaven  was  the  bat¬ 
tle  waged,  the  stars  out  of  their  courses  fought 
against  Siscra,"  in  a  literal  sense  ?  The  truth  of 
such  expressions  lies  in  the  subjective  field  of  the 
religious  intuition,  not  in  the  rigorous  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  words.  In  a  similar  way  may  the  verses 
before  us  be  understood  without  prejudice  thereby 
to  their  real  import,  if  that  day  had  been  merely 
subjectively  prolonged  to  the  religious  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Israel. 

But  if  the  words  had  expressed  even  an  objec¬ 
tively  real  and  miraculous  extension  of  that  day, 
we  should  still  have  had  no  valid  ground  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  facts.  All  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  raised  against  the  fact  or  the 
possibility  of  such  h,  miracle,  appear,  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  matter,  nugatory.  Thus,  that 
the  annals  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  give  no 
report  at  all  of  a  miracle  which  must  have  extended 
over  the  whole  earth,  loses  all  importance  when  we 
perceive  that  no  annals  at  all  of  other  nations  of  that 
period  are  extant,  and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  miracle  would  have  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  Palestine  [!]  2  Again,  the  appeal 
to  the  unchangeableness  of  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  fixed  by  eternally  unalterable  laws, 
is  not  suited  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  a  mir¬ 
acle.  The  eternal  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  more 
than  modes  of  manifestation,  or  phenomena, ofGod's 
creative  power,  the  proper  nature  of  which  no  mor¬ 
tal  has  yet  found  out.  May  not  then  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  nature  and  all  her  powers, 
be  able  also  so  to  direct  and  control  the  powers  of 
nature  according  to  his  own  will  that  they  should 
contribute  to  tho  realization  of  his  ends  in  salva¬ 
tion  ?  Finally,  the  objection  also  that  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
must  have  demolished  all  the  work  of  human  hands 

"  And  he  (Joshua)  believed  God's  particular  favor  to  Is¬ 
rael  above  all  people  under  the  sun  ;  else  he  could  not  have 
expected,  that,  to  flavor  them  upon  an  emergency  with  a 
double  day,  he  should  (which  must  follow  of  course)  amuse 
and  terrify  so  great  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe  with  a 
double  night  at  the  same  time  ;  It  is  true  he  causeth  the  nun 
to  shine  upon  the  just  and  upon  the.  unjust,  but  this  once  the 
unjust  shall  wait  for  it  beyond  the  usual  time,  while,  in 
favor  to  righteous  Israel,  it  stands  still.'’  —  Ta.] 
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upon  its  surface,  and  hurled  from  its  orbit  the  earth 
itself  and  her  attendant  the  moon,  proves  nothing, 
since  it  is  forgotten  in  all  this,  that  the  almighty 
hand  of  God  which  not  only  created  the  stars  but 
also  lent  to  them  and  to  all  worlds  the  power  to  run 
their  course  with  regularity,  so  long  as  this  world 
stands,  that  that  hand  which  bears,  upholds,  con¬ 
trols  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is  not  too 
short,  to  guard  against  such  ruinous  consequences. 

To  this  may  still  be  added  that  even  the  most 
rigorous  apprehension  of  the  words  docs  not  com¬ 
pel  us,  with  the  fathers  and  older  theologians,  to 
suppose  a  miraculous  obstruction  of  the  sun  in  his 
course,  but  only  an  optical  pause  of  the  sun,  i.  e. 
a  miraculous  arrest  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  which  would  have  appeared  to  the  ob¬ 
server  as  a  standing  still  of  the  sun.  Knobel  is 
entirely  wrong  when  he  pronounces  this  view  of 
the  fact  contrary  to  the  text  For  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  things  of  the  visible  world  according  to 
their  appearance,  as  we  also  still  speak  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  although  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun. 
Such  an  optical  stand-still  of  the  sun,  however,  or 
rather  merely  a  longer  standing  and  visibility  of 
the  sun  in  the  horizon,  might  be  effected  through 
God's  omnipotence  in  an  astronomical  phenome¬ 
non  unknown  to  us  and  wholly  incomprehensible 
by  natural  philosophy,  without  interfering  w  ith  the 
general  law’s  of  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Only  we  must  not,  surely,  reduce  this  exertion  of 
the  divine  power  to  a  mere  unusual  refraction  of 
the  light,  or  a  storm  of  lightning  lasting  through 
the  whole  night,  as  has  been  variously  attempted." 
Bibl.  Com.  ii.  1,  p.  76-81.] 

Having  thus  treated  of  this  difficult  passage  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  also  to  the 
purport  of  it,  it  remains  for  us  still  to  glance  at  the 
nistory  of  its  interpretation. 

Although  Jesus  Sirach  and  Josephus  had,  even 
in  their  day,  betrayed  a  disposition  m  the  passages 
above  cited,  to  change  the  phraseology  of  our  verse, 
in  the  sense  of  a  not  entirely  literal  conception  of  It, 
still  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  interpreters  understand  here  an  ob¬ 
jective,  astronomical  miracle,  an  actual  standing 
still  of  the  sun.  So  Justin  Martyr  in  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.;  Ephraem  Syr. ;  Tertullian,  Dt  Jejunio ,  i.  10 ; 
Jerome  c.  Jovin.  i.  1 1 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  27  in  Epist. 
art  Hebr. ;  Augustine,  De  Cwit.  Dei,  xvi.  8  ;  Theodo- 
ret,  the  Rabbins,  Serarius,  Masius,  C.  a  Lapide,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Oriander,  et  mult.  al.  Exceptions  are  (the  Ev. 
Kirchen-Zeitung,  ubi  sup.  p.  555),  Maimonides  and 
Rabbi  Levi  ben  Gcrsom,  who  advocate  the  non-lit¬ 
eral  view.  “  The  wish  of  Joshua,"  explains  the  lat¬ 
ter,  “  aims  only  at  this,  that  that  one  day  and  night 
might  be  long  enough  for  the  overthrow  of  the  so 
numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  same  as 
if  he  had  said :  Grant,  Almighty  Father,  that  be¬ 
fore  sun  and  moon  go  down,  thy  people  may  take 
vengeance  on  this  multitude  of  thy  foes.  The  mira¬ 
cle  of  that  day  was,  that  at  the  prayer  of  a  man  God 
effected  so  great  adefeat  in  so  short  a  time."  How  te¬ 
naciously  the  Roman  curia,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
Josuitically  inspired  proceedings  against  Galileo 
( 1 633 ),  held  fast  to  the  opposite  view,  is  well  known. 

1  [The  note  of  the  learned  Whiston,  translator  of  Jose¬ 
phus,  is  curiously  accommodating  :  "  Whether  this  length-  j 
cuing  of  the  day,  by  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  I 
were  physical  and  real,  by  the  miraculous  stoppage  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  for  about  half  a  revolution,  or 
whether  only  apparent,  by  aerial  phosphori  imitating  the  sun  I 


As  however  the  Copcmican  system  nevertheless 
found  adherents,  and  indeed,  even  among  ortho¬ 
dox  Protestant  theologians  out  of  opposition  to 
Rome,  these  thought  to  help  themselves  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  optical  pause  of  the  sun  ( siatio 
optica),  that  is,  they  assumed  that  the  earth  was 
hindered  by  God  in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  by 
which  a  lengthening  of  the  day  was  produced.  So 
Lilienthal,  Gute  Sache,  v.  p.  167  if. :  Mosheim  apud 
Calmet,p.  45  ff. ;  Bastholm,  Judische  Geschichte, 
ii.  p.  31  ff. ;  Zimmermann,  Scriptwra  Copepnizans ,  L 

I,  p.  228.  In  recent  times  this  view  is  maintained 
by  Banmgarten  (Herzog’s  Realencyk.  vii.  40] 
According  to  this  writer,  Joshua,  in  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  being  the  dispenser  of  divine  vengeance 
against  the  corrupt  Canaanites,  called,  as  nigh* 
threatened  to  overtake  them,  to  the  heaven lv 
luminaries,  and  the  day  was  by  nearly  its  full 
length,  “  prolonged  through  the  apparent  pause  of 
the  heavenlv  bodies  which  govern  day  and  night, 
but  through  the  actual  pause  of  the  globe  in  its 
diurnal  revolution.”  Such  an  exorbitant  miraclo 
came  to  pass  because  “  the  destination  of  Israel 
was  something  infinitely  transcending,  in  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  significance,  the  entire  natural  order  of 
things.”  This  relation  between  Israel  and  the *'  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe  ”  Joshua  apprehended  in  a  “  mo¬ 
ment  of  daring  faith,”  “  assumed  the  immediate 
realization  of  the  same,”  and  Jehovah  **  sealed  this 
venture  of  faith  by  his  work  and  word;  ”  and  it  is 
for  us  “  simply  to  believe,  that  this  was  done.” 

The  editor  of  the  Encyldoftadie  has  made  on  this 
representation  the  very  apj*>site  remark,  “  That, 
however,  theologians  of  a  strictly  positive  tendency 
are  of  a  different  view  in  this  respect  is  well  known. 

Grotius  and  Clericus  are  to  be  regarded  as  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  rationalizing  interpretation.  They 
imagined  extraordinary  refractions  of  the  light  of 
the  sun  already  set ;  for,  as  Grotius  supposes,  it 
was  not  impossible  for  God  solis  cursum  moran,  out 
etiam  post  solis  occasion  ejus  speciem  in  nube  supra 
horizontem  extanti  per  repercussum  oetenrtere.  Spinoza, 
also  ( Tract.  Them.  Polit.  ii.  pp.  22  and  6,  p.  78  ed. 
Hamb.  1670),  bdopted  substantially  this  opinion. 

J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Schultz  resort  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  lightning  that  lasted  through  the  whole 
night;  Hess  combined  lightning  writh  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  so  that  there  was  no  night, 
so  to  s{K‘ak,  between  this  and  the  following  day 
(F.  F.  Hess,  Geschichte  Josua,  i.  p.  140  {.).  Oth¬ 
ers  otherwise;  but  truly  laughable  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Ritter  (in  Henke’s  Magazin,  vi.  1),  to 
make  the  expression  “  sun  ”  and  “  moon  ”  repre¬ 
sent  the  signals  or  standards  which  Joshua  nad 
ordered  to  remain  there  where  they  chanced  to 
stand  in  Gibeon  and  Ajalon.  This  insipidity  re¬ 
minds  one,  as  Zdckler  has  rightly  observed,  of  the 
famous  Tavern  for  the  Whale,  and  similar  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  a  spiritless,  jejune  exegesis.1 

In  recent  times  the  more  advanced  study  of  text¬ 
ual  criticism  has  led  to  the  poetical  understanding 
of  the  passage —  in  our  view  the  only  correct  one, 
which  is  favored  not  only  in  general  by  Manrer, 
Ewald  ( Gesrh.  ii.  p.  326),Hitzig  and  von  Lengerke, 
but  also  as  has  been  shown  above  by  theologians 
of  quite  positive  principles,  the  two  Hengstenbergs, 
Keil,  Kurtz,  and  others.  Not  less  decidedly  have 

hid  the  real  ones,  and  this  parhelion,  or  mock  sun,  affording 
sufficient  light  for  Joshua's  pursuit  and  complete  victory 
(which  aerial  phosphor!  in  other  shapes  hare  been  unusually 
common  of  late  years),  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  philoso¬ 
phers  and  astronomers  will  naturally  incline  to  this  latter 
hypothesis,*1  etc.  Ad.  Ant.  v.  1, 16.] 


and  moon  as  stationary  so  long,  while  clouds  and  the  night 
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Lsnge  and  ZockJer  adopted  this  view.  How  far 
we  differ  from  one  and  another  of  these,  specially 
in  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  will  appear 
from  the  foregoing  explanation.  But  that  men 
like  Knak,  Frantz,  and  Straube  have  again  brought 
prominently  forward  as  a  “  matter  of  faith/*  the 
assumption  of  an  actual  standing  still  of  the  sun, 
which,  under  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  a  quite  natural  view, 
although  by  no  means  required  by  the  text  in  vers. 
12  and  13;  that  they  believe  themselves  called  to 
d  fend  this  against  the 44  pseudodoxy  of  the  natural 
sciences, n  we  regard  as  indicating  a  lamentable  ron- 
fntion  of  ideas ,  resting  on  a  total  want  of  scientific 
sense,  and  under  the  injurious  influence  o  f  which  the 
true  44  matter  of  faith  '*  is  likely  to  suffer  much. 

As  a  curiosity  we  may  refer  in  conclusion  to  the 
notion  of  Jean  d’  Espagne,  a  French  theologian, 
mentioned  by  Starke,  who  makes  out  that  this 
miracle  took  place  in  the  year  2555  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  But  that  is  the  year  7X365. 
“  Now  a  year  has  365  days,  and  the  number  seven 
has  in  God's  Word  much  mystery.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  year  2555  makes  365  week-years, 
[Wochenjahre,  yeare  each  of  which  contains  a 
week  of  years].  So  also  year-weeks  [Yahrwochen, 
weeks  whose  days  are  years]  are  to  be  underst4>od 
(Dan.  ix.  24).  Thus  the  sun  after  completing 
355  year-weeks  in  his  course  here  kept  miracu¬ 
lously  a  day  of  rest.  This  time  of  365  days  when 
it  has  passed  365  times  gives  us  a  year  of  years  " 
etc. 

c.  Flight  and  Destruction  of  the  Five  Kinps. 
(Vers.  16-27 ).  Vers.  16  ff.  contain  the  continuation 
of  vers.  1-11.  The  hail-storm  had  inflicted  terrible 
injury  on  the  Amorites.  Many  died  from  the  hail, 
more  than  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites. 
But  the  five  kings  Bought  to  secure  their  own 
persons,  and  liid  themselves  in  the  cave  at  Mak- 
kedah.  When  Joshua  heard  of  this,  he  caused  a 
stone  to  be  rolled  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
set  a  guard  over  it,  but  he  himself  drives  forward 
to  etfect  a  complete  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  thi-i  succeeds.  Not  until  this  is  done  does  he 
have  the  five  kings  brought  forward,  and,  after  a 
ceremony  expressive  of  their  total  subjection,  hung 
on  trees,  and  their  corpses  thrown  into  the  cave. 

Ver.  16.  Hid  themselves  in  the  cave  at  M&k- 
kedah.  Many  such  caves  were  found  in  the  lime 
and  chalk  rocks  of  Palestine.  In  David’s  his- 
torv  the  cave  of  Adullam  is  often  mentioned  ( 1  Sam. 
xxii.  I  ff. ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Ohron.  xi.  15).  In 
the  history-  of  the  crusades  also  ( W.  Tvrius,  De  Bello 
Sacro,  15*  6;  18,19;  11,  et  sap.),  caves  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Judg.  xx.  47,  the  cave  at  Himmon  is  spoken 
of,  which  could  contain  600  men  in  its  spacious  re¬ 
cess.  These  caves  are  large  and  drv,  and  branch 
out  al«o  into  chambers  (  Robinson  li.  175,  352  ff., 
395-198.  Von  Schubert,  iii.  30).  They  were  thus 
admirably  fitted  for  places  of  refuge,  in  times  of 
danger,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  [See  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  art  Caves]. 

Ver.  17.  DV37.?  for  from  a  sing. 

K373  after  the  manner  of  verbs  'nb.  Gesen. 
§  75,  Rem.  21,  (a)  (Knobcl). 

Ver.  19.  Smite  the  hindmost  of  them  (their 

rear).  DJ*)33T  from  ^9?  (Kal  ^3*)»  prop. 44  to 
hurt  the  tail,”  figuratively,  to  disturb  the  rear¬ 
guard  of  the  enemy  (Deut.  xxv.  18).  In  Greek 
also  ovpd,  oupayla  is  =  rear-guard. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Most  of  the  enemy  were  left  on 
the  field;  only  a  few  escaped  into  the  fortified 


towns,  where  they  were  concealed  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  we  learn  from  vers.  27-43.  Those  that 

remained  elsewhere  t^b^f  ch.  viii. 

22;  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Jer.  xliv.  28;  Ezek.  vi.  8.  The  • 
apodosis  begins  not  with  but  with 

ver.  21,  as  Maurer  correctly  shows.  How 
Keil  could  imagine  that  it  begins  not  until  ver.  23, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  For  the  rest  cf.  ch.  iii. 

15  and  16,  where  the  construction  is  altogether  the 

same,  and  ch.  ii.  5  where  it  is  similar.  —  Cibtp2, 
LXX.  byieis,  Valg. :  Bani  et  integronumero,  in  good 
condition. 

None  pointed  against  the  children  of  Israel, 
against  one  of  them  his  tongue.  The  whole 
proverbial  expression  we  read  Ex.  xi.  7  :  “  against 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move 
(point)  his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast/  -where 
dog  is  given  as  the  subject.  Here  the  subject  is 

wanting  unless  we  suppose  with  Maurer  that  the  b 
in  is  an  error  in  copying,  from  the  preced¬ 

ing  bhOOP,  and  to  be  rejected,  which  would  then 

leave  as  the  subject  We  think  it  more  sim¬ 

ple  to  supply  the  subject  iu  an  indefinite,  euphe¬ 
mistic  sense,  and  take  ttPNb  as  a  more  precise 
limitation  of  'Oab,  which  is  favored  by  the  speci¬ 
fication  in  Ex.  xi.  7,  72*) 

Wholly  false  is  the  LXX.  #rol  ovk  fyf>u(€  vleuy 

I.  (!)  obtidsTTj  yXdxray  ainov ,  while  the  Vulg. 
rightly  hits  the  sense :  nullusque  contra  filios  Israel 
mutire  ausus  est.  The  meaning  is,  no  one  ventured 
to  do  any  harm  to  any  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
comp.  Judith  xi.  13. 

Vers.  22,  23.  At  Joshua’s  command  the  cave  is 
now  opened,  and  the  kings  brought  before  him. 

Ver.  24.  Come  near,  put  your  feet  on  the 
necks  of  these  kings.  This  demand  for  a  con¬ 
temptuous  humiliation  of  the  conquered  leaders  of 
the  enemy  is  addressed  by  Joshua  to  the  leaders  of 
the  men  of  war,  to  his  field  officers,  who  also  respond 
thereto.  The  ceremony  indicates  “  entire  subjuga¬ 
tion,”  and  was  practiced,  according  to  Knobcl,  by 
the  Greek  emperors  also.  Constant.  Porphvrog. 

De  Ceremoniis  Auhe  Buzant.  2,  19  ;  Bvnams,  Dr  Cal- 
ceis  Hebr.  p.  318).  We  may  compare  Ps.  lx.  10. 

wsbnn  for  comp.  Is.  xx  viii.  12 

on  the  form  of  the  verb ;  Ges.  §  109  ;  Ewald,  §  331 
b.  on  the  use  of  the  art.  for  pron.  rel. 

Ver.  25.  Hero  Joshua  says  the  same  to  his  war¬ 
riors  which  the  Lord  had  said  to  him  (ch.  i.  7,  9). 

Ver.  26.  Joshua  kills  the  kings,  doubtless  with 
the  sword,  and  then  hangs  up  their  bodies  in  con¬ 
tempt  on  five  trees,  cf.  Deut.  xxi.  22  ;  Num.  xxv. 

4  ;  2  Sara.  iv.  12.  The  one  suspended,  was  as  is 
known,  considered  accursed,  and  might  not  re¬ 
main  hanging  over  night,  Deut.  xxi.  23 ;  Gal.  iii. 

13;  John  xix.  31.  In  like  manner  Joshua  had 
done  to  the  king  of  Ai,  ch.  viii.  29.  4‘  The  hang¬ 
ing  of  a  living  man  is  a  Persian  punishment  (Ezr. 
vi.  11).  Under  the  Herods  this  mode  of  execution 
occurs  among  the  Jews  also,  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 

II,  6  (unless  strangling  is  here  intended),  as  well 
as  in  Egypt  during  the  Roman  age,  Philo  ii.  529. 

See  Winer,  ii.  1I«.  v.  Lebensstrafen. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Biblical  view  of  the 
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of  all  antiquity,  the  geocentric ;  the  earth  stands 
still,  the  sun  moves.  So  it  appears  according  to 
natural,  unaided  observation,  and  we  have  only 
come  to  a  different  apprehension  as  the  result  of 
modern  scientific  researches.  This  result  we  cheer¬ 
fully  accept  without  forfeiture  of  our  faith,  for  the 
only  dogmatical  question  is  whether  God  made  the 
world  or  not  (Hcb.  xi.  3),  but  not  at  all  whether 
the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  or  the  sun  about 
the  earth.  In  that  question,  whether  God  made  the 
world,  and  in  particular,  whether  He  created  it  out 
of  nothing,  a  religious  interest  is  involved,  that  the 
origin  of  the  cosmos  should  not  be  referred  to  blind 
chance  but  to  an  intelligent  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Gen.  i.  1).  But  how,  on  the  supposition 
that  God  has  created  all  things,  the  universe  is 
constituted,  whether  so  that  the  earth  moves  about 
the  sun  or  the  sun  about  the  earth,  this  question  is 
of  no  religious  moment  to  us,  but  is  relegated 
rather  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  has 
finally  answered  it  in  the  sense  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  Comp,  on  this  the  instructive  article  of  Dr. 
F.  Pfaff  on  the  Copemican  system  and  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  Beweis  d.  Glaube ,  vol.  v.  pp.  278-287). 
[  Whcwell’s  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ,  book  v. 
ch.  3,  sect.  4  :  The  Copemican  System  opposed  on 
Theo'o'fiad  grounds.  —  Tr.). 

2.  With  this  foundation  principle  clear  in  mind, 
it  is  self-evident  that  those  render  poor  service  to 
the  “  cause  of  faith  ”  who  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
uphold  as  a  matter  of  faith  what  has  nothing  to  do 
with  faith,  but  is  a  matter  of  science.  Conversely, 
however,  it  needs  to  be  said  also  that  the  Bible  as 
a  book  of  religion,  cannot  reasonably  be  thought  less 
of  because  it  favors  the  geocentric  scheme.  So 
docs  Homer  also,  e.  g.  whom,  nevertheless,  in  his 
yoelic  worth  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  disparag¬ 
ing  on  that  account,  while  it  has  always  belonged 
to  the  tactics  of  those  who  opposed  the  Bible  to 
assail  it  first  on  the  side  of  the  natural  sciences, 
that  they  might  next  impugn  its  religious  authority. 

3.  On  the  very  recent  strife  in  the  Berlin  Church, 
in  the  course  of  which  our  passage  ch.  x.  12-15 
has  been  much  ventilated,  it  belongs  not  to  our  de¬ 
sign  to  speak. 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Joshua’s  fidelity  to  his  covenant  with  the  op¬ 
pressed  Gibeonites  crowned  with  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  :  (1)  Picture  of  the  oppression  of  Gibcon  by 
the  five  Canaanite  kings.  (2)  How  Joshua  goes 
up  at  the  call  of  the  Gibeonites  and  smites  the 
enemy.  (3)  How  he  pursues  them  and  holds  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them.  —  Gibeon’s  need,  Joshua’s  faith¬ 
fulness,  God’s  help.  —  If  men  come  to  us  for  help 
in  time  of  need  God  gives  the  courage  to  render 
aid.  —  True  courage  comes  alone  from  God.  —  As 
God  once  fought  for  Israel  so  He  still  fights  for  his 


own.  “  Sun,  stand  still  on  Gibeon,  and  moon  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon ! 99  A  believing  word  of 
Joshua,  God’s  contending  hero:  (1)  Spoken  un¬ 
der  what  circumstances ?  (2)  How  intended?  (3) 

How  answered  ?  —  The  Lord  hears  when  we  call 
upon  Him  iu  faith.  —  The  great  day  at  Gibeon. — 
It  was  great,  (1)  through  the  mighty  strife  of  the 
combatants;  (2)  through  the  courageous  faith  of 
the  general;  (3)  through  the  victory  which  God 
gave.  —  How  the  memory  of  Joshua  lived  still  in 
sonp;,  and  through  song  was  glorified.  —  The  cow¬ 
ardice  of  the  Canaanite  kings  contrasted  with  the 
boldness  of  Joshua.  —  He  that  has  no  good  con¬ 
science  hides  himself.  —  The  judgment  of  Joshua 
upon  the  five  kings  (1)  destructive  to  them;  (2) 
encouraging  to  Israel. 

Starke  :  Whoever,  in  spiritual  conflicts,  will 
have  the  true  Joshua  for  a  helper,  must  not  trust 
to  his  own  powers  but  to  the  power  of  Christ, 
and  freely  come  before  him,  Phil.  iv.  13.  —  He  who 
would  do  his  neighbor  a  favor,  should  not  delay  it 
long,  but  act  quickly,  for  the  speediness  of  a  gift 
doubles  its  value  [6/s  dnt  qui  cito  dat\,  while  a 
benefit  delayed  loses  its  thanks  and  becomes  use¬ 
less,  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  —  On  the  successful  progress  of  a 
cause,  one  ought  not  to  give  glory  to  himself  but 
to  God,  for  He  is  the  workman,  we  only  the  tools. 
—  From  God’s  power  no  man  can  either  climb  too 
high  or  creep  too  low;  He  knows  easily  how  to 
find  us,  Amos  ix.  2,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  —  Pious  Chris¬ 
tian,  God  will  one  day  for  thee  also  lay  thy  enemies 
at  thy  feet ;  therefore,  up;  contend,  conquer !  Rev. 
ii.  26,  27  ;  iii.  9,  12  ;  Rom.  xvi.  20. 

Cramer  :  It  is  strange  to  the  world  that  we 
will  not  keep  with  them  :  therefore  those  who  turn 
to  God  must  be  attacked  and  suffer  persecution. 
1  Pet.  iv.  4  ;  Matt  x.  36  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  —  God  has 
various  artillery  with  which  He  contends  for  his 
people  against  their  enemies,  Judg.  v.  20.  Let  no 
one  taint,  therefore,  with  God’s  help.  .  .  .  The 

tyrants  who  were  so  wild,  fierce,  and  un  res  traina¬ 
ble,  God  can  presently  tame. 

Hkdixqkr  :  The  iniquity  of  the  ungodly  of  it¬ 
self  hastens  to  its  punishment,  and  there  is  no  rod 
so  good  for  a  wricked  man  as  his  own.  —  It  is  well 
to  be  concerned  lc*»t  one  make  God  angry,  but 
when  one  has  made  Him  angiy  it  is  useless  clare  to 
try  to  escape  his  judgment.  Even  if  we  should 
run  out  of  the  world  we  should  ouly  find  his  wrath 
so  much  the  greater. 

Lanoe  :  If  a  man  has  once  gained  a  real  vic¬ 
tory  over  his  spiritual  foes  he  must  boldly  follow  it 
up  without  indolent  delay,  and  faithfully  reap  the 
fniits  of  the  success  given  him. 

Gerlach  :  Holy  Scripture  speaks,  in  regard  to 
things  of  the  visible  world,  and  which  concern  not 
the  affairs  of  God’s  kingdom,  according  to  natural 
appearances,  precisely  as  we  speak  of  the  sun  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting,  although  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
revolution  of  me  earth. 


4.  The  Conquest  of  Southern  Palestine . 

Chapter  X.  28-43. 

28  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed  [devoted],  them  and  all  the  sopls  that 
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were  therein ;  he  let  none  remain  [left  none  remaining,  as  in  vers.  33,  37,  39,  ch.  xi. 
8,  etc.]  :  and  he  did  to  the  king  of  Makkedah  as  he  did  [had  done]  unto  the  king 
of  Jericho. 

29  Then  [And]  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Libnah, 

30  and  fought  against  Libnah :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  it  also,  and  the 
king  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel ;  and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he  let  [left]  none  remain  [remaining]  in  it ; 
but  [and,  comp.  ver.  28]  did  unto  the  king  thereof  as  he  did  [had  done]  unto  the 
king  of  Jericho. 

31  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish,  and  en- 

32  camped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it :  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  Lach¬ 
ish  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  which  [who]  took  it  on  the  second  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein,  according  to  all  that 
he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

S3  Then  [At  that  time]  Horarn  king  of  Gezer  came  up  to  help  Lachish ;  and  Joshua 
smote  him  and  his  people,  until  he  had  [omit :  had]  left  him  none  remaining. 

34  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed  unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him  :  and  they 

35  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it.  And  they  took  it  on  that  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  he  utterly  destroyed 
[devoted]  that  day,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Lachish. 

36  And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Hebron  ;  ^nd 

37  they  fought  against  it :  And  they  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  ; 
he  left  none  remaining,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon,  but  [and]  de¬ 
stroyed  it  utterly  [devoted  it],  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein. 

38  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  Debir ;  and  fought  against  it : 

39  And  he  took  it  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  they  smote  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein :  he  left  none  remaining :  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron  so  he  did  to  Debir, 
and  to  the  king  thereof,  [and]  as  he  had  done  also  [omit :  also]  to  Libnah,  and  to 
her  king. 

40  So  [And]  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  soutli,  and  of  the 
vale,  and  of  the  springs,1  and  all  their  kings :  he  left  none  remaining,  but  [and] 
utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel 

41  commanded.  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza,  and  all 

42  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon.  And  all  these  kings  and  their  land  did 

43  Joshua  take  at  one  time  ;  because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Is¬ 
rael.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I1 

i  [Ver.  40.  —  The  geographic*!  definiteness  of  this  statement  might  be  indicated  thus:  And  Joshua  smote  all  the 

land :  the  mountain,  and  the  south-country  (the  Negeb),  and  the  low-land  (the  Shephe  ah ),  and  the  foot-hills,  etc.  See 

Ezegedcal  note.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  at  Gibeon,  Joshua, 
without  special  difficulty,  conquered  the  whole  of 
southern  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  Partic¬ 
ularly  named  are  the  cities  Makkedah  (ver.  28), 
Libnah  (ver.  29),  Lachish  (ver.  31),  Eglon  (ver. 
34),  Hebron  (ver.  36b  and  Debir  (vers.  38,  39). 
With  ver.  40  the  special  enumeration  of  conquered 
cities  ceases.  We  are  then  summarily  informed 
that  Joshua  smote  the  whole  land,  the  mountains, 
the  sonth-land,  the  lowlands,  and  the  foot-hills, 
from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Gaza,  and  the  whole  land 
of  Goshen  unto  Gibeon  (vers.  40,  41).  This  su<> 
cess  attended  him  because  God  fought  for  Israel 
(*er.  42).  After  completing  the  campaign  Joshna 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal  on  the  Jordan 
(▼er.  43).  At  this  point,  perhaps,  we  may  most ! 
conveniently  remark  that  when  Hitzig  {ubi  sup.  p.  I 


103)  holds  all  Joshua’s  professed  activity,  after 
Gibeon,  to  be  mere  romance  and  no  history,  we, 
for  reasons  developed  in  the  Introd.  §  3,  must  de¬ 
cidedly  differ  with  him. 

Ver.  28.  Capture  of  Makkedah  (vers.  10,  16, 
21 ;  ch.  xv.  41)..  Instead  of  according  to 

many  Codd.  and  various  editions,  as  well  as  the 
analogy  of  ver.  37,  should  be  read. 

He  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  as 
previously  Ai  (ch.  viil.  24),  as  afterwards  the  other 
cities.  This  phrase  occurs  in  the  present  section 
four  times  (vers  28,  30,32,35). 

He  left  none  remaining,  likewise  used  four 
times  (vers.  28,  30,  33,  40).  A  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  was  effected,  for  Joshua  devoted  all  that  had 
!  breath  (ver.  40). 

I  Vers.  29-32.  Joshua  turned  from  Makkedah, 
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(which  is  possibly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  region  of  \ 
the  present  Tcrkumia  (Tricomias)),  westward 
toward  Libnah,  and  then  from  there  southeast- 
wardly  toward  Lachish,  both  which  places  are 
found,  though  with  the  mark  of  interrogation,  on 
Kiepert’s  map,  but  not  on  that  of  Van  de  Velde. 
[On  Menkes  Map  (111.)  Lachish  is  placed  slightly 
N.  of  W.  from  Libna.  —  Tr  j 

Ver.  33.  According  to  the  previous  agreement 
(ch.  ix.  2)  the  king  of  Gezer,  later  Tafopa  (2  Mncc. 
x.  32,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6, 1,)  and  rdSapa  (Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  1,  22;  xii.  7,4)  and  TaJopij  (Strabo, 
16,  p.  759),  now  goes  up  to  help  Lachish.  The 
city  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Rupert  suspects 
that  it  lay  northwest  of  licth-horon,  aqd  so  like¬ 
wise  Knobel  on  ch.  xvi.  3  ;  Van  de  Velde  has  no 
statement.  This  king  too  is  destroyed. 

Ver.  34.  Joshua  now  marches  westward  [east¬ 
ward  ?J  from  Lachish  to  Eglon  fAy\a),  now  A<ij- 
lan,  on  the  road  from  Jeru.Milem  to  Gaza  ;  invests, 
takes,. and  destroys  Eglon  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
like  Lachish,  Libnah,  and  Makkedah. 

Vers.  36-39.  Eglou  [Lachish  M  was  the  west¬ 
ernmost  point  of  w  hich  the  bold  leader  of  Israel 
obtained  possession.  In  a  tolerably  direct  line  he 
marched  next  upon  Hebron,  the  seat  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  familiar  iu  the  history  of  Abraham,  and 
which  still  lies  in  a  charming  region.  This  city 
also  he  captures  like  the  rest.  The  fate  of  Hebron 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Canaanite  cities. 

Ver.  38.  207^  Joshua  now  turned ,  as  Ex. 

v.  22 ;  Num.  xviii.  9.  He  turns  towards  l)ebir 
(ch.  xv.  15,  49).  This  Debir,  earlier  called 
Kirjath-sepher  (ch.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  11)  or  Kir- 
jatli-sanno  (ch.  xv.  49),  is  either,  as  Rosen  sup¬ 
poses  {Z  itschrifl  der  D.  M.  (i.  xi.  p.  50  ff.),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  von  Rauiner  (p.  184),  the  same  as  idwir- 
ban,  or  Dcwirban.  three  .fourths  of  an  hour  west  of 
Hebron,  or,  according  to  the  view  of  Knobel  (p.  435), 
Thaharijeh,  or  Dhoherijeh,  as  Kieport  and  Van  de 
Velde  write  it,  an  important  place,  inhabited  down 
even  to  the  present  time,  the  first  on  the  mountain  of 
Judah  as  one  goes  toward  Hebron  from  the  south, 
and  distant  from  the  latter  al>out  five  hours,  —  or, 
according  to  Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  p.  307),  with 
whom  Kcil  agrees  =  Dilbch,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
north  of  the  Wady  Dilbeh,  about  two  hours  south¬ 
west  of  Hebron.  It  is  in  favor  of  one  of  the  ttvo 
la<  conjectures  that  all  the  cities  mentioned  ch. 
xv.  48,  49,  among  which  Debir  also  stands,  lie  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  south,  while  Idwirban  or  Dewirban  is 
west  of  Hebron  and  quite  too  far  north  for  that 
group  of  cities  to  which  it  belongs.  If  we  follow 

Rosen’s  opinion  as  Bunsen  has  done,  must 

be  translated  “  returned,”  as  it  is  by  Bunsen.  On 
the  position  of  I  haharijeh.  particularly,  cf.  Rob.  i. 
311,  12  (edh  Dhoherijeh),  Ritter,  Jirdkunde,  xv i. 
[Gage’s  Trans,  iii.  193,  288,  289,  202,  and  ch  xv. 
15.]  To  this  we  shall  recur  in  connection  with  the 
conquests  which  are  referred  to  Caleb,  ch.  xiv.  6  ff. ; 
xv.  14  IF.  According  to  Judg.  i.  10  ff.  the  city  of  He¬ 
bron  and  even  Debir  was  captured  not  unul  a  later 
period. 

Vers.  40-43.  No  further  statement  of  special  con¬ 
quests  is  made ;  there  follows  rather  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Joshua’s  successes  at  that  time.  Joshua 
smote  the  whole  land.  This  is  then  more  definitely 

specialized  :  (1)  **nn,  the  mountain,  i.  c.  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Judah,  which  extends  southward  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  consists  of  calcareous  limestone,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Dead  Seas,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  thousand : 


!  feet ;  in  general  an  uneven  and  rocky  district,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  southern  portion,  yet  not  without  fruit¬ 
ful  and  inviting  spots.  (2.)  SJjn,  the  land  of  the 

south,  prop.,  from  332,  which  in  the  Syr.,  Chald.,  and 
Sam.  signifies  to  be  dry»  the  drv,  parched  land,  where 
the  mountain  brooks  Tail  in  the  summer,  so  that  in 
Ps.  cxx\  i.  4,  God  is  invoked  to  let  them  return  again 
(vide  Hitzig  on  this  passage).  It  is  the  steppe  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  Judaea,  a  land  “  in¬ 
termediate  between  wilderness  and  cultivated  land,” 
precisely  as  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  or  the 
heath-land  of  North  Germany.  Because  this  steppe, 
this  parched  and  sun-burnt  land,  lay  in  the  south 

of  Palestine  (cf.  ch.  xv.  2-4,  21),  2.59  comes 

to  mean  generally,  south,  and  southward, 

Num.  xxxv.  5;  Ex.  xl.  24  ;  Josh.  xvii.  9,  10.  (3.) 
The  low  lands  nhptpn  (xi.  16 ;  xv.  33)  from 

^2  ^  to  be  low,  the  strip  of  land  in  southern  Pal¬ 
estine  accurately  indicated  on  Kiepert’s  map  as 
stretching  along  the  sea  from  Joppa  to  Gaza  (Jer. 
xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  13).  Much  more  populous, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  than  the  Negeb.  (4.)  The 

declivities  out  which  the  LXX.  and 

Vulg.  make  a  proper  name:  ’AtnjWfl,  Asedoth. 
Luther  translates,  “on  the  brooks,”  [Eng.  vers. 
“  the  springs  ”],  in  accordance  with  Num.  xxi.  15, 

where  he  renders  “  source  of  the 

brooks.”  The  explanation  is  this:  like 

is  to  be  derived  from  ItTH,  according  to 
the  Syriac,  to  pour,  to  rush  down,  =  (1.)  out¬ 
pouring;  (2.)  place  upon  w  hich  something  pours 

out,  e.  g.  n-lDSn  jTHtTtf  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  iv.49), 
the  place  whither  the  brooks  of  Mount  Pisgah  is¬ 
sue,  the  declivities  of  Pisgah.1  In  our  passage  the 
declivities  or  “  foot-hills  ’*  are  those  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Judah,  which  slopes  off  gradually  to  the 
low-land:  —  the  land  of  Goshen  (ver.  41).  This 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Goshen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  10;  xlvi.  28  and 
often).  Again  ch.  xi.  16;  xv.  51,  a  city  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned,  perhaps  the  chief  city  of 
this  region.  Knobel  derives  the  name  from  the 
Arabic,  making  it  =  pectus,  loriea.  Calmet  main¬ 
tains  that  the  land  of  Goshen  here  mentioned  is  the 
same  as  the  Egyptian.  This  needs  no  refutation. 

Ver.  41.  Prom  Kadesh-bamea  unto  Gaza,  i. 
e.  from  the  wilderness  in  w  hich  Kadesh-bamea  lay 
(Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  and  often)  to 
Gaza  in  the  Shephelah,  which  is  only  about  one 
hour  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  and  the  whole 
land  of  Goshen  unto  Gibeon, «.  e.  all  the  country 
between  Gaza  and  Gibeon  which  lay  on  a  line  di¬ 
rectly  northeast  from  Gaza.  Thus  Joshua  had  Ins- 
come  master  of  all  southern  Palestine  between  the 
Jordan  valley  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  one 
direction,  anil  between  the  heights  of  Gibeon  and 
the  wilderness  in  the  other.  Jencho,  Ai,  Makkedah, 
Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir,  had  one 
after  the  other  fallen  and  been  destroyed,  and 
whole  districts,  like  Goshen,  had  submitted  them¬ 
selves.  With  the  ruins  of  broken  cities,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  inhabitants,  the  land  was  covered 

1  [We  hare  proposed  in  the  amended  translation  of  this 
verse  to  render  by  « foot-hills  ”  which,  although 

'  not  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  seems 
{ to  convey  nearly  the  Intended  signification.  —  Tr.] 
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on  the  mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes,  in  the 
lowland,  in  the  desert,  on  the  border  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  A  di¬ 
vine  judgment  had  fallen  on  the  Canaanites.  Je¬ 
hovah,  God  of  Israel,  had  Himself  fought  for  his 
chosen  people  (vers.  42,  14}.  And  Joshua  marches 
back,  to  find  rest  after  such  mighty  exploits,  in  the 
camp  at  Gilgal  ( vcr.  43). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

Of  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  as  well 
as  of  the  idea  of  the  devotemcnt  (D^H),  we  have 


already  treated,  and  do  not,  therefore,  here  enter 
again  on  the  subject.  Cf.  the  Exegctical  and  Crit¬ 
ical  on  ch.  ii.  11,  and  vi.  17;  also  the  Doctrinal  and 
Ethical  on  ch.  vi.  15-27  [In trod.  §  5,  p.  21]. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  section  before  us  being  no  more  than  several 
of  the  following  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.,  etc.),  suited, 
for  texts  of  sermons,  while  for  Bible-classes  the 
exegetical  notes  will  furnish  the  necessary  explana¬ 
tions,  we  remark  here  once  for  all,  that  on  this 
description  of  passages  in  our  Book,  the  Homileti- 
cal  and  Practical  comments  will  be  omitted. 


5.  The  Victory  over  the  Northern  Canaanites.  Capture  of  their  Land.  General 
Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Country  West  of  the  Jordan. 

Chapter  XI. 

a.  The  Second  League  of  Canaanite  Kings. 

Chapter  XI.  1-6. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  had  [omit :  had]  heard  ’those 
things ,  that  he  sent  to  Jobab  king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of  Shimron,  and 

2  to  the  king  of  Achshaph,  And  to  the  kings  that  were  on  [in]  the  north  of  [on]  the 
mountains,  and  of  the  plains  [and  in  the  Jordan  valley]  south  of  Cinneroth,  and 

3  in  the  valley  [the  low-land],  and  in  the  borders  [heights]  of  Dor  on  the  west,  And 
to  the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the  Ilittite,  and 
the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  Hivite  under  Hermon  in 

4  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their  hosts  [camps]  with  them, 
*  much  people,  even  [omit :  even]  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude, 

5  with  [and]  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  And  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together,  they  came  and  pitched  [encamped]  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to 

6  fight  against  Israel.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not  afraid  be¬ 
cause  of  them:  for  to-morrow  about  this  time  will  I  deliver  them  all  up  [give 
them  all]  slain  before  Israel :  thou  shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots 
with  fire. 


b.  The  great  Victory  at  the  Waters  of  Merom. 

'  Chapter  XL  7-9. 

7  So  [And]  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  against  them  by  the 

8  waters  of  Merom  suddenly,  and  they  fell  upon  them.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased  them  unto 
great  Zidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  eastward  ;  • 

9  and  they  smote  them,  until  they  left  them  none  remaining.  And  Joshua  did  unto 
them  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bade  [had  said  unto]  him :  he  houghed  their  horses, 
and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 

c.  The  Capture  of  the  remaining  Portions  of  Northern  Palestine. 

Chapter  XI.  10-25. 

10  •  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned  back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  king 
thereof  with  the  sword :  for  Hazor  beforetime  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms. 

11  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  [devoting]  them :  there  was  not  any  left  to  breathe :  and  he  burnt 
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12  Hazor  with  fire.  And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  all  the  kings  of  them,  did 
Joshua  take,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  [omit :  and]  he 
utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  them,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded. 

13  But  as  for 1  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their  strength  [on  their  hill],  Israel  burned 

14  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only;  that  did  Joshua  burn.  And  all  the  spoil  of  these 
cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves :  but 
every  man  they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  destroyed  them, 

15  neither  left  they  any  to  breathe.  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses  his 
servant,  so  did  Moses  command  Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua ;  he  left  nothing  undone 
of  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  18.  literally :  n  Only  all  the  cltiea  which  stood  on  their  hill  (Vpl)  Israel  did  not  born  them.”  In  English 
phrase :  n  Only  [or,  yet]  Israel  burned  none  of  the  cities  whioh  stood  on  their  hill ;  except  that  Hazor  alone  Joshua 
burned.”  seems  quite  as  truly  to  stand  for  n  except  that  ”  here  as  in  the  oils  instance  mentioned  by  Gesenius 

s.  in  1  K.'iiL  18.  —  Ta.] 

d.  General  Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  West  Palestine. 

Chapter  XL  16-23. 

16  So  [And]  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills  [mountain],  and  all  the  south 
country,  and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  valley  [the  low-land],  and  the  plain 
[the  Arabah  or  Jordan-valley],  and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  [low- 

17  land]  of  the  same  ;  Even  from  the  mount  Halak  [the  bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up 
to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  mount  Hermon  :  and 

1 8  all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them,  and  slew  them.  Joshua  made  war  a 

19  long  time  [Fay,  exactly  :  many  days]  with  all  those  kings.  There  was  not  a  city 
which  made  peace  with  [Fay,  DeWette:  peacefully  submitted  to]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel,  save  the  Ilivites  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon:  all  other  [omit: 

20  other]  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  harden  [prop, 
strengthen,  LXX. :  #caTtcr^wrat]  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle  [LXX. :  ouvavr^v  cfe  7roAc]xov],  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly 
[devote  them],  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  that  he  might  destroy  them, 
as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses. 

21  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua  and  cut  off  the  Anakims  from  the  mountains, 
from  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly  [devoted 

22  them]  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the  Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel :  only  in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained. 

23  So  [And]  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  Moses,  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  [possession]  unto  Israel, 
according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.  And  the  land  rested  from  war. 

XXSGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  the  more  vividly  impressive.  Next  follows  a  his¬ 

tory  of  the  capture  of  the  remaining  parts  of  west- 
With  this  chapter  we  enter  upon  a  new  theatre  era  Palestine,  in  the  style  of  the  chronicler,  as  in 
of  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  the  northern  part  of  ch.  x.  28-43.  To  all  "this  is  appended,  finally,  a 
West  Palestine.  Just  as  before  Adoni-Zeaek,  the  general  review  of  the  conquest  of  all  Palestine, 
king  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  1  ff.),  had  summoned  with  a  special  notice  of  the  extirpation  of  theAna- 
the  five  kings  of  the  south  to  resist  Joshua,  so  now  kim. 

Jabin,  the  king  of  Hazor,  who  occupied  a  promi-  a.  The  Second  League  of  Cannanite  Kings ,  vers, 
nent  position,  since  his  city  is  designated  as  the  1-6.  —  Jabin  king  of  Hazor.  Hazor  (ch.  xii.  19 ; 
chief  city  of  all  the  northern  kingdoms  (ch.  xi.  10),  xix.  36)  was  an  important  royal  seat  of  the  Ca- 
collects  the  military  forces  of  this  portion  of  the  naanites,  which  Joshua  destroyed,  according  to  the 
country  against  the  conqueror  at  Gibeon.  But  statement  in  this  chapter  (ver.  13),  but  which  waa 
the  Lord  encourages  his  servant,  and  now  again, !  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  became  again  a  kingly  cap- 
as  before,  exhorts  him  not  to  fear  them,  although  ital  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17  ;  l  Sam.  xii.  9).  Here  dwelt, 
they  had  encamped  by  the  water  of  Merom,  like  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  another  Jabin  whose 
the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude  (vers.  1-6),  Joshua  general  was  Sisera.  Solomon  fortified  the  place 
falls  upon  them  suddenly,  before  they  had  fully  (1  K.  ix.  15),  the  population  of  which  was  carried, 
got  together,  smites  them  utterly,  pursues  them  to  :  away  by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K. 
the  scacoast,  in  the  region  of  Siaon,  lames  their  xv.  *29).  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  r.  5,  1), 
horses,  and.  burns  their  chariots  with  fire.  The  {nripKurai  rrjs  'ZenexwiriHos  \lfurtiffc  Hazor  lay  on 
account  which  we  have  in  vers.  7-9  is  brief  but  all 1  the  range  of  hills  which  stretches  itself  on  the  west 
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of  the  sea  of  Mcrora,  now  the  Jcbel  Safed.  Porter  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  The  com* 
(i.  304)  found  here  a  place  Hafur;  Robinson,  on  parison  with  the  sand  by  the  sea  Is  very  often  met 
the  same  ridge  an  hoar  south  of  Kedesh,  with  with  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  xxxii.  13,  31 ;  xli. 
which  H&zor  is  mentioned  both  in  our  Book  ch.  49,  as  an  emblem  of  multitude ;  as  an  emblem  of 
six.  36,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  29,  found  a  hill  Tel-  weight  again,  Job  vi.  3 :  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  The 
Khureibeh,  which  he  would  identify  with  Hazor.  horses  were  particularly  formidable  to  the  Israel- 
Knobcl  seeks  for  it  on  a  hill  north  of  Itamah,  south-  ites,  w“ho  had  none.  The  chariots  likewise,  of 
west  of  Safed,  where  a  collection  of  ruius,  Huzzur  which  it  is  said,  ch.  xvii.  18,  that  they  were  iron 
or  Hazireh,  occurs.  This  suits  his  view  of  the  chariots,  t.  e.  had  wheels  with  iron  tires.  Comp. 
“  water  of  Merom ;”  see  below.  But  as  we  can-  Bertheau  [and  Cassel]  on  Judg.  i.  19:  “The 
not  share  in  this,  for  reasons  to  be  given,  we  accept  sc  vthe-chanots  were  first  introduced  by  Cyrus,” 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  which  seems  to  us  sura-  (3ven.  Cyrop.  iv.  1,  27,  30),  Kcil. 
ciently  supported  by  the  researches  of  Porter  and  Ver.  5.  And  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
Robinson.  Such  a* point  was  well  adapted  to  the  together  they  came  and  pitched  together  at  the 
residence  of  a  prominent  monarch.  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel.  This 


Madon,  ch.  xii.  19.  A  city  not  yet  discovered, 
perhaps  to  be  sought  in  southern  Galilee,  more 
probably,  however,  like  the  other  cities  west  of  the 
tei  of  Merom  ( Knob.). 

Shimron  is  called,  ch.  xii.  20,  Shimron-Meron, 
therefore  Shimron  in  the  vicinity  of  Meron  =  Ma- 
ron,  southwest  of  Kedesh. 

Achahaph  (ch.  xii.  20)  a  border  city  of  Asher 
(ch.  xix.  25).  According  to  Robinson  ( footer  Bibl. 
Ra.  p.  55),  perhaps  the  present  Kes&f,  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Tyre  and  Banins;  almost  certainly 
not  Akko,  as  Knobel  on  ch.  xix.  25  conjectures. 

Ver.  2.  On  the  mountain.  The  mountain  of 
Xaphthali  (ch.  xix.  32)  is  meant. 

In  the  plain,  south  of  Cinneroth,  i.  the 
Ghor  of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  sea  of  Gennes- 
aret. 

In  the  lowland ;  here  probably  the  strip  bor¬ 
dering  the  sea  between  Akko  and  Sidon,  to  which 
the  following,  Naphoth-Dor  on  the  sea,  directs 
us  (ch.  xii.  23).  This  Dor  (ch.  xvii.  11,  Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  1,  22)  belonged  later  to  Manasseh  (ch. 
xrii.  11),  by  which  tribe  its  Canaanitc  inhabitants 
werenot  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  27).  From  1  Chron. 
yiii.  29,  we  learn  that  children  of  Joseph  dwelt  in 
it.  The  population  was  accordingly  a  mixed  one. 
Under  Solomon  it  was  the  chief  place  of  a  revenue 
district  (1  K.  iv.  11);  now  called  Tortura,  also 
Tantnra,  with  forty  or  fifty  dwellings,  five  hundred 
Mohammedan  inhabitants,  and  ruins  of  a  Frank 

castle  (von  Raumer).  "HT  or  flSD 

(eh.  xii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv.  11)  =  heights  of  Dor.  The 
place  was  so  called  because  it  lay  on  an  elevation, 
where  Van  de  Velde  found  the  ruins  (Mem.  p. 
307),  nine  miles  north  of  Caesarea  towards  Tyre. 

Ver.  3.  Jabin  sent,  accordingly,  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  the  east  and  west,  and  to"  the  other  tribes, 

q.  to  the  Hivites  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh. 
This  region  lay,  according  to.  the  present  passage, 
under  Herraon,  and  was,  from  ver.  8,  a  plain,  per¬ 
haps  the  level  strip  south  of  Hasbciya,  and  to  the 
west  of  Tel  el-Kaai.  There,  on  a  hill,  from  which 
one  has  a  glorions  view  of  the  great  basin  of  Hulc, 
lies  the  place  Mntelleh  or  Metelleh  (Robinson,  iii. 
347,  and  Later  Bibl.  Res.  372  f.,  Van  de  Velde,  iVar- 
rative ,  ii.  p.  428).  The  name  signifies  “  outlook,” 

and  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  n^p  (Knobel). 
The  name  Mizpeh  occurs  in  two  other  places,  in 
Jadah  (von  Raumer,  p.  213),  and  probably  twice 
also  in  Gilead  (von  Raumer,  p.  265),  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  localities ;  very  naturally,  since  the  country 
abounded  in  positions  affording  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  prospects.  Compare  the  similar  names  to 
be  met  with  in  our  mountain  regions:  Lookout, 
Fairview,  etc. 

Ver.  4.  The  Canaanitc  princes  and  their  tribes 
obey  and  march  out,  much  people  even  as  the 
sand  that  is  an  the-  sea-shore  in  multitude, 


toatcr  of  Merom,  ''Q  =  highest,  upper,  water 

is,  according  to  the  traditional  explanation,  the 
Kl^unq  2cju«x»rfm  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  5,  l  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9,  7 ;  iv.  1,1);  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Bahr  el-Huleh,  or  el-Khait.  “  The  sea  is  two  and 
a  half  hours  lon£,  one  hour  wide  [about  three 
miles  in  each  direction,  Grove,  Diet,  of  Bibl.  p. 
1898],  muddy,  aliounding  in  fish,  its  surface  forty 
feet  [Van  de  Velde:  1-40]  al>ove  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  in  summer  mostly  dried  up,  full  of  reeds,  in 
which  wild  boars  and  serpents  dwell,  only  its  east¬ 
ern  shore  is  inhabited  ”  (von  Raumer).  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible.  The  allied  kings, 
judging  from  ver.  7,  had,  probably,  pitched  their 
camp  in  a  strong  position,  covered  by  Hazor  and 
other  cities  as,  e.  g.  Kedesh,  on  the  Jebel  Safed. 
From  thence  they  might  launch  forth  with  their 
horses  and  chariots  against  Joshua,  who  would  be 
likely  to  come  up  through  the  Jordan  vallev.  But 
if  this  were  their  plan  it  was  frustrated  by  the  truly 
strategic  promptness  of  the  Hebrew  commander. 
Knobel,  followed  lately  by  Keil  (Bibl.  Com.  ii.  1, 
in  h.  1.)  seeks  this  water  of  Merom  in  a  little  brook 
flowing  in  the  valley  below  Safed,  and  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountain  lying  two  hours  north¬ 
west  of  Safed.  There  lies  a  place  called  Meirum 
or  Merun  (Rob.  iii.  333  f.).  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  this  valley  was  ill  suited  to  be  the 
camp  of  the  multitudinous  Canoanites.  And  when 
Knobel,  to  support  his  peculiar  opinion,  brings  up 
the  circumstance,  that  “  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
Bahr  el-Huleh  was  ever  called  by  the  ancients  the 
“  water  of  Merom,”  we  reply,  that  the  Bahr  el- 
Huleh  is  mentioned  at  all  only  in  this  single  pas¬ 
sage,  so  that  the  only  question  is,  How  did  the  an¬ 
cients  understand  this  passage?  What  did  they 

think  of  the  **0  ?  Answer :  According  to 

Josephus  they  thought  it  to  be  the  Sea  Semechon- 
itis,  or  Snmochonitis,  the  present  Bahr  el-Huleh, 
near  which  the  battle  was  fought.  To  this  tra¬ 
ditional  yj$vr,  Hitzig  also  holds.  He  briefly  re¬ 
marks  (Ifkt.  of  People  of  1st.  i.  p.  103):  “He 
(Joshua)  conq&ered,  it  is  said,  at  the  water  of 
Merom  (s.  e.  El  Hulch)  King  Jabin.” 

Ver:  6.  Encouraging  appeal  of  God  to  Joshna, 
as  ch.  x.  8  and  often.  We  have  to  conceive  of 
Joshua  as  already  on  the  march,  when  this  word 
was  addressed  to  him,  since  the  distance  from  Gil- 
gal  to  the  sea  of  Merom  was  too  great  for  him  to 
reach  the  latter  between  one  day  and  the  next  (“  to¬ 
morrow  about  this  time”). 

Thou  shalt  hough  their  horses  and  bum  their 
chariots  with  fire.  So  David  docs  with  the  horses 
of  Hadad-ezer,  <king  of  Zoba  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  I 

Chron.  xviii.  4.  =  vevpoKorltv).  The  tendons 

of  the  hind  legs  were  severed  (they  were  hamstrung), 
and  thus  they  were  rendered  completely  useless.  — 
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The  horning  of  the  chariots  is  mentioned  also,  Ps. 
xlvi.  10  ;  they  were  therefore  certainly  of  wood. 

b.  The  great  Victory  at  the  Sea  qfMerom,  vers. 

7-9.  —  Ver.  7.  Suddenly,  from 

with  the  adverbial  ending  0‘,  as  in  db^XD,  and 
metathesis  of  N  and  V*  They  said  also  DKHSI?, 
2  Chr.  xxix.  36,  or  CKfl?  7H32,  Num.  vi.  9, 

or  awn?  TO?1?,  Is.  xxix.  5,  or  Fn?1?  CR-\9, 
Is.  xxx.  13.  Joshua  proves  himself  by  his  rapidity 
a  true  general,  as  ch.  x.  9. 

Ver.  8.  Pursued  them  unto  great  Zidon  and 
unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley 
of  Mizpeh  eastward.  Joshua  followed  the  enemy 
partly  in  a  northwestern  direction  (toward  Sidon), 
and  westward  (Misrephoth-m.),  partly  towards  the 
northeast  (valley  of  Mizpeh).  Sidon  is  here  as 

ch.  xix.  28,  the  great  (n3H),  j.  e,  the  populous 

(nf!  not  nVi§),  and  thus  is  designated  as  the 
capital  of  the  land  of  the  Sidonians  (Phoenicians). 
It  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (ch.  xix.  28),  but  not  conquered  by  it  (Judg. 
i.  31 ).  Sidon  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  vi.  289 ;  xxiii.  743 ;  Od.  xv.  425).  The  city, 
once  60  powerful,  has  now  not  more  than  5,000  in¬ 
habitants  ( Rob.  iii.  417  ff.).  In  his  prophecy  against 
Tyrus,  Isaiah  remembers  Sidon  also  (Is.  xxiii.  2,4, 
12).  Jeremiah  comprehends  Sidon  with  Tvre 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4,  companxl  with  ch,  xxvii.  3),  which 
is  very  often  done  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xi.  21,  22  ; 
Mark  vii.  24-31  ;  Matt.  xv.  *21;  Luke  x.  13  ; 
Mark  iii.  8).  A  charming  description  of  Sidon  is 
given  by  Furrer,  Wanderungen  d.  Palest,  p.  351. — 

Misrephoth-maim.  Luther :  “  warm  water  ”  ; 
Gesen. :  “  perhaps  lime-kilns  or  smelting-furnaces 

(from  situated  near  water ;  ”  Knobel,  from 

the  Arab. :  “  water-heights,”  among  which  should 
be  understood  the  promontories  Has  en-Nakura  and 
Has  el-Aibab  (Scaia  Tyriorum).  Not  both  prom¬ 
ontories.  however,  but  only  one,  and  not  the  sea 
but  a  spring,  is  meant,  we  believe,  namely,  the 
southern  lias  en-Nakura,  which,  from  a  spring 
lying  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
place  called  Muschairifch  (plainly,  as  even  Knobel 
Admits,  the  same  name  as  Misrephoth),  is  called 
also  Ras  el-Muschairifeh  (Iiitter,  xvi.  807).  Here 
once  stood  perhaps  furnaces  (glass  furnaces?)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spring,  and  from  these  it  received 
its  name.  This  view  suits  excellently  with  ch. 
xiii.  6,  where  Misrephoth-maim  is  mentioned  as  a 
known  boundary  point.  Joshua,  therefore,  cast  the 
Canaanitcs  over  the  mountain,  here  precipitously 
steep,  down  into  the  plain  by  the  sea,  by  which,  cer¬ 
tainly,  thousands  were  destroyed.  But  while  two 
divisions  of  the  army  thu9  followed  the  enemy 
toward  the  southwest  [N.  W.  ?]  and  west,  another 
moves  at  the  same  time  toward  the  northeast,  and 
chases  them  into  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  called  above 
in  ver.  3,  Mizpah. 

.  Ver.  9.  Finally,  Joshua  does  as  Jehovah  had 
bidden .  houghs  the  horses,  and  burns  the  chariots. 

c.  The  Capture  of  what  remained  qf  Northern 
Palestine  (vers.  10-15).  Vers.  10,  11.  First, 
Hazor,  the  chief  city  of  these  petty  northern  king¬ 
doms,  is  taken,  and,  because  of  its  prominence, 
more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the  rest  For  Joshua 
burned  Hazor  with  fire  (vers.  11, 13).  —  On  the  inf. 

comp.  Dent.  iii.  6,  and  157  c^*  17- 

Vers.  12,  13.  Fate  of  the  other  cities.  The 


sense  of  the  two  verses  is  that  the  cities  in  the 
plain  were  totally  burned  and  devoted,  while  those, 
on  the  contrary,  which  stood  on  their  hill ,  i.  e.  the 
fortified  mountain  cities,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Hazor,  were  not  burned.  The  Israelites  were  con¬ 
tent  to  sack  them  (ver.  12). 

Ver.  14.  The  spoils  were  not  devoted  but  di¬ 
vided,  as  at  Ai,  ch.  viii.  2,  27.  The  men,  all  that 
had  breath  (comp.  ver.  11),  were  destroyed. 

Ver.  15.  This  command  of  God  to  Moses  is 
found  before  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  11-16;  and  again  Num. 
xxxiii.  51-56,  strengthened  by  threatenings ;  finally, 
also,  Deut.  xx.  1 6,  where  it  is  said,  “  Thou  shalt  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathes,”  as  Joshua  here  actually 
does.  For  the  transfer  of  this  command  to  Joshua, 
compare  in  general  the  often-cited  passage,  Num. 
xxvii.  18-23,  and  particularly  Deut.  iii.  21.  The 
author  states  emphatically,  to  show  the  conscien¬ 
tiousness  of  Joshua  :  he  left  nothing  undone  of 
all  that  Jehovah  had  commanded  Moses,  comp, 
vers.  12,  as  well  as  ch.  i.  7,  8. 

d.  General  Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  Western 
Palestine  (ver.  16-23). —  “Joshua  captured  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan,  namely,  in  the  south,  the 
portions  mentioned  on.  x.  40  ff.,  together  with  the 
Arabah  (ver.  2),  the  mountain  of  Israel,  t.  e. 
Ephraim  (ch  xvii.  15),  and  its  lowland  on  the  west 
(cn.  xvi.  1 ),  and  so  the  land  from  the  Bald  Moun¬ 
tain  in  the  south  to  Baal-gad  in  the  north ;  the 
kings  he  took  captive,  smote  and  slew”  (Knobel). 

Ver.  17.  From  the  Mount  Halak  (smooth,  or 
bald  mountain),  that  goes  up  to  Seir  (ch.  xii.  7). 
This  smooth  mountain  can  hardly  be  Mount  Mad- 
urah,  as  Knobel  thinks  (he  writes  Madam),  and 

hence  translates  pbn  TI  by  f<  smooth  moun¬ 
tain  ”  (mentioned  by  Robinson,  ii.  589);  because 
this  mountain  does  not  go  up  to  Mount  Seir,  but 
rather  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh. 
It  is  more  probably  identical  wifh  the  “ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  mentioned  ch.  xv.  3,  and  Num.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  Robinson  believes  he  has  discovered  in 
the  remarkable  line  of  cliffs  that  run  across  the  en¬ 
tire  Ghor,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (ii. 
489,  490).  This  divides  the  great  valley  into  two 
parts,  both  physically  and  in  respect  to  its  names 
down  even  to  the  present  day,  the  northern  portion 
from  hence  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  being  called  el- 
Ghor  (formerly,  the  Arabah],  the  southern,  even  to 
Akabah,  being  called  el-Araba  (Rob.  /.  c.)  This 
ridge,  consisting  of  whkish  cliffs  (Rob.  /  c.)  goes 
up  in  feet  to  Seir,  t.  e.  towards  the  mountains  of 
Edom  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Arabah,  now  Jeb.il  (Gebalcne),  and  lies  exactly 
opposite  to  Baal-gad  which  is  named  as  the  north¬ 
ern  limit.  So  Keil  in  l.  accepts  it.  On  the  map 
accompanying  the  last  edition  of  von  Raumcrs 
Palastina'i rom  Stieler’s  Hand  Atlas  (No.  42  b), 
the  points  in  question  are  very  clearly  marked. 

Sven  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon 
under  Mount  Hermon.  Not  Baal  bee  (Knobel), 
which  lies  much  too  far  north,  but  the  later  Ctesarea- 
Philippi,  earlier  Panias,  now  Baneas,  comp.  ch.  xii. 
7,  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  von  Raumer,  Palast.  p.  245, 
Gesen.  Lexicon.  The  city  was  called  Baal-gad,  be¬ 
cause  Baal,  according  to  Is.  lxv.  11,  was  worshipped 

as  Baal-Gad  OJj  fortune)  =  the  God  of  fortune. 
In  Judg.  iii.  3  it  is  called  Baal-hermon.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerome  ( Onom .  s.  v.  Aermon),  a  temple  of 
Baal  must  have  stood  on  Mount  Hermon. 

Ver.  18.  Joshua  made  war  with  those  kings 
a  long  time.  From  ch.  xiv.  7,  10,  at  least  five 
years.  For  Caleb  was  forty  years  old  when  Moses 
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sent  him  out  of  Kadesh-barnca  m  a  spy ;  eighty- 
five  years  old  was  he  when,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  he  received  his  possesion  from 
Joshua.  Since  the  former  datfc,  accordingly,  forty- 
five  years  have  past,  as  Caleb  also  himself  says, 
forty  of  which  belong  to  the  pilgrimage  in  the 
Arnbah,  leaving  five  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Und ;  not  too  long  certainly,  and  yet  long  enough 
to  be  called  a  long  time.  Heb. :  “  many  days.” 
So  also  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  19.  Comp.  Introd.  §  4. 

Ver.  19.  Gibeon’s  peaceful  surrender  is  men¬ 
tioned  again,  eh.  ix.  7,  15;  x.  1,  6.  The  others 
had  all  to  be  taken  in  battle . 

Ver.  20.  For  it  was  of  Jehovah  to  harden  their 
hearts,  that  they  'should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might  devote  them,  and  that 
they  might  have  no  favor,  but  that  he  might 
destroy  them,  as  Jehovah  had  commanded  Mo¬ 
ses.  God  dealt  with  tli  :m  as  He  had  done  with 
Pharaoh,  Ex.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  3;  xiv.  4;  Rom.  ix.  17  ; 
Calvin  :  In  kune  finem  illos  Deug  obdurat,  ut  a  se 
misericord iam  avertant ;  unde  et  durities  ista  vocatur 
ejus  opus,  quia  effect  am  consilii  ejus  stabilit S.ee 
Doctrinal  and  Ethical  below. 

Verses  21-23  contain  in  part  a  supplementary 
notice  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Anaxun,  in  the 
cities  of  Hebron  and  Debir,  the  destruction  of  which 
has  already  (ch.  x.  36  ff. )  been  reported,  and  in 
part  a  general  conclusion  substantially  as  given 
before  in  ver.  16.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
here,  ( 1 )  the  division  of  the  land  is  expressly  men¬ 
tioned,  and  (2)  it  is  added  that  the  land  had  rest 
from  war. 

Ver.  21.  Cat  off  the  Analrim.  See  the  Introd. 
p.  30.  Hebron  and  Debir  were  mentioned  in  ch. 
x.  36  ff.  but  not  Anab  which,  and  also  Eshtcmo, 
is  joined  with  Debir  inch.  xv.  50.  Robinson  found 
both  as  neighboring  places  south  of  Hebron  (ii. 
104,  195).  Anab  wears  its  ancient  name  even  to 
thi present  day ;  Eshtemo  is  now  called  Seraua. 

V  or.  22.  Gaiza,  ch.  x.  41  ;  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  47,  the  well- 
fcuown  city  of  the  Philistines,  first  mentioned  Gen. 
x.  19,  familiar  from  the  history  of  Samson,  Judg. 
xvi.,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  ( Jcr.  xxv.  20 ; 
xlvii.5;  Amos  i.  6,  7 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5), 
the  eunuch  from  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  26).  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  region;  and  is  even  now  an  important 
town  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  These 
derive  great  profit  from  the  caravans. 

Gath,  now  lost  without  a  trace  discoverable, 
another  city  of  the  Philistines,  the  home  of  Goliath 
and  other  giants  (l  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  5-8 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19-22)  who  were  not  exterminated 
here;  familiar  from  the  history  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xxi  10 ;  xxvii.  2-4 ;  Ps.  lvi. ;  2  Sam.  i.  20,  and 
often).  Already  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
the  greatness  of  Gath  had  shrank  [Amos  vi.  2). 
Robinson  (ii.  420  ff.)  sought  in  vain  tor  its  site. 

Ashdod,  now  Esdud,  between  two  and  three 
hours  from  Ashkelon,  with  100  or  150  miserable 
hovels,  mentioned  in  our  book  ch.  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  46, 
47 ;  the  city  of  Dagon,  1  Sam.  v.  1-7,  against 
which,  as  against  Gaza,  the  prophets  often  direct 
their  denunciations  (Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  Amos  i.  8  ; 
Hi  9 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  6).  To  this  place  was 
Philip  the  Evangelist  snatched  away,  Acts  viii.  40. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  been  very  strong  (Herod, 
ii- 157).* 

Ver.  23.  According  to  their  divisions, 

elsewhere  used  principally  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  priests  and  Levites  into  twenty-four 
classes  (tyripeplai,  K\rjpot)  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1  Iff. ;  2 
Chr.  viii.  14 ;  xxxi.  2  ;  xxxv.  4 ;  here,  as  in  ch. 


xii.  7  ;  xviii.  10,  of  the  division  of  the  people  into 
tribes. 

And  the  land  had  rest  from  war,  t .  e.  “  there 
were  no  more  warlike  disturbances  in  it  (ch.  xiv. 
15;  Judg.  iii.  11,  30  ;  v.  31  ;  viii.  28),”  Knobei. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  Conscientiousness  in  carrying  out  the  di¬ 
vine  commands  and  in  fulfilling  God’s  will,  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  holv  men  in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  Testaments.  I'hus  Moses  is 

E raised  because  he  in  all  his  house  was  faithful  to 
ira  that  made  him  (Heb.  iii.  2,  5).  Faithfulness, 
however,  exists  only  where  conscientiousness  ex¬ 
ists,  for  the  faithless  man  is  always  void  of  con¬ 
science  also.  And  so  Joshua  was  faithful,  as  is  in¬ 
timated  in  ver.  15  of  the  chapter  before  ns,  since 
he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  which  God  had  com¬ 
manded  Moses.  The  highest  conscientiousness, 
which  is  at"  the  same  time  perfect  fidelity,  is  found 
in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  meat  and  drink  it  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him,  and  to  finish  his 
work  (John  iv.  34)  ;  who  seeks  to  do  not  his  own 
will  but  the  Father’s  will  (John  v.  30) ;  who  there¬ 
fore  loses  nothing  of  all  wnich  the  father  has  given 
him  (John  vi.  38,  39) ;  and  who  could,  on  the  cross, 
exclaim  with  satisfaction,  “  It  is  finished  ”  (John 
xix.  30). 

2.  When  the  hostility  of  the  Canaanites  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  hardening  of  their  hearts  by  God 
(ver.  20),  here,  as  everywhere  in  Scripture,  when 
such  hardening  is  spoken  of,  it  is  carefully  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  always  inflicted  as  a 
judgment  on  those  who  have  previously, somehow, 
acted  contrary  to  his  will.  This  is  true  of  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  iv.  21  ;  vii.  13 ;  x.  20;  xi.  10;  xiv.  4;  Rom. 
ix.  17),  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  vi.  10;  Matt, 
xiii.  12-14),  and  hero  of  the  Canaanites.  They 
have  all  transgressed  grievously  in  some  way 
against  God :  Pharaoh  through  the  oppression  of 
Israel ;  Israel  through  impiety ;  the  Canaanites 
through  idolatry ;  and  are  therefore  now  hardened 
by  God,  i.  e.  their  understanding  is  infatuated, 
their  will  audacious,  so  that  they  blindly  run  into 
destruction.  That  this  ruin  on  their  part,  again, 
serves  to  glorify  God’s  power  (Uom.  ix.  17),  is  self- 
evident;  onlv  the  matter  should  not  be  so  under¬ 
stood  as  it  fs  by  Calvin,  who,  while  not  denying 
indeed  the  guilt  of  the  Canaanites,  still  leaves  in 
the  background  the  judicial  providence  of  God  re¬ 
vealing  itself  in  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  speaks 
only  of  God’s  having  made  a  way  for  his  decree  by 
hardening  the  ungodly  {ubi  reprobos  ofduravit ). 
The  absolute  divine  decree  stands  here  also,  with 
Calvin,  high  above  all  else.  He  does  not  indeed, 
here  or  ever,*deny  the  guilt  of  men,  but  this  £uilt 
irself  is  not  a  free  act  of  men,  but  is  rather  jointly 
included  in  the  decree  of  God,  as  follows  from  the 
close  of  his  explanation  of  vers.  19,  20:  “  Nunc  si 
rem  adeo  dilucidam  suis  nebulis  obscurare  conentwr , 
aui  Deum  e  ccdo  speculari  Jingunt,  quid  ho  minibus 
libeat,  nec  hominum  corda  arcano  ejus  inslinctu  fre- 
nari  susdnent:  quid  aliud  quam  suam  impudentiam 
prodent  ?'  Deo  tantum  conceaunt  ut  permitted :  hoc  au- 
tem  modo  s  upend unt  ejus  consilium  ab  hominum  placito . 
Quid  autem  Spiritus  ?  a  Deo  esse  obdurationem 
ut  prcecipltet  quos  i wit  perdere.”  The  finfll  words 
in  particular  are  intelligible  enongh,  and  remind 
of  the  verses  of  an  anonymous  Greek  Tragic  Poet, 
quoted  in  a  scholium  on  Sophocles’  “Antigone” 
ver.  6,  20  :  — 
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9 Or  ay  5’  6  5  at /aw  hvllpl  xopovyy  k  cocci 
T by  vovv  (fiiatpc  rpwroy,  $  /SovAc vctcu  ; 
or  of  the  Latin  maxim,  probably  originating  in  what 
has  just  been  quoted,  Quo*  be  us  perdere  vtilt  de- 
men' at  prius  (comp.  Biiriimunn,  p.  117,  GefUiythe 
Wurtc). 

HOMILETIC  AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Although  the  Lord's  enemies  may  be  like  sand 
by  the  sea,  yet  we  need  not  be  disheartened,  for  He 

fives  us  confidence,  courage,  and  victory,  as  He 
id  once  to  Joshua.  As  Joshua  always  followed 
up  his  victory,  so  must  we  follow  up*  every  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  field  of  our  inner  life,  to  its  full  re¬ 
sults,  that  we  be  not  cheated  of  the  fruits.  —  The 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  (1)  due  to  their  idol¬ 
atry  and  immorality;  (2)  executed  through  a  di¬ 
vine  command;  (3)  set  as  a  warning  example  for 
all  times.  —  They  left  nothing  remaining  which 
had  breath !  So  when  a  whole  people  have  sinned, 
the  less  guilty  and  the  guilt v  fall  together. — 
Joshua’s  conscientiousness.  —  Closes  and  Joshua, 
God’s  faithful  servants.  —  Men  of  God  act  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  pleasure,  but  CD  the  command 
of  God.  —  A  glance  at  Canaan.  —  A  long  time 
fought  Joshua  with  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites, 
ever  must  we  fight  with  sin,  the  flesh,  the  world. — 
.The  obduracy  of  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  a  di¬ 
vine  judgment  upon  them.  — All  obduracy  is  God’s 
judgment  on  men,  who  arc  sunk  in  sin  and  have 
forfeited  their  freedom.  —  Ah,  if  grace  no  more 
“  prevented  ”  men,  how  terrible !  —  The  land  ceased 
from  war  (sermon  on  the  celebration  of  peace). 

Starke  :  When  it  goes  against  the  children  of 
God,  the  ungodly  blow  the  horn,  join  forces,  and 
use  all  their  might,  Ps.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1.  —  Whom  God 
deserts  with  his  grace  that  man  runs  into  his  own 
misfortune  and  destruction,  Rom.  ii.  5  ;  Ex.  xiv. 
27  ;  Is.  vi.  11. 

Cramer  :  The  perverseness  of  the  ungodly  ! 
when  they  hear  of  God’s  wonderful  deeds,  and 
should  justly  be  led  to  repentance  thereby,  they 
take  the  course  of  crabs,  and  become  only  the  more 
obdurate  and  wicked,  until  they  bring  upon  them¬ 
selves  utter  ruin,  Ps.  lxxviii.  31,  32.  —  If  not  to¬ 
day,  it  may  be  better  to-morrow,  only  wait  the  lit¬ 
tle  while  (ver.  6).  —  When  enemies  study  and  con¬ 
trive  how  they  may  destroy  the  people  of  God,  then 
God  studies  and  contrives  -how  they  may  be  re¬ 
strained  and  even  entirely  rooted  out.  —  God’s 


word  and  promise  cannot  delay,  and  they  remain 
unbound. —  God’s  hand  has  a  twofold  operation, 
by  one  He  strikes  his  foes,  and  by  the  other  He  gives 
his  people  victory,  power,  and  strength ;  and  this 
hand  is  not  yet  shortened,  Is.  lix.  1.  —  When  men 
become  hardened  through  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  God  draws  back  his  hand  and  smites  them 
with  the  most  serious  penalty  of  obduracy,  appoint* 
this  as  a  punishment  of  sin  and  a  warning  to  his 
elect,  and  yet  becomes  not  a  cause  of  sin,  Ps.  v.  5. 
—  Against  God  no  giant  even  has  any  strength  ; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  16;  Is.  xlix.  25. 

Bibl.  Tub.  :  In  war  all  depends  not  on  the 
strength  and  multitude  of  the  people,  but  on  God, 
who  gives  the  victory,  Ps.  xlvi.  10. 

Osiander:  Those  who  continue  ever  in  their 
ungodly  life,  and  think  not  at  all  with  earnestness 
of  true  heart-conversion,  those  become  finally  so 
blinded  by  God,  and  are  so  entirely  given  up  to  a 
perverse  heart  that,  like  madmen,  they  run  to 
meet  their  own  destruction,  until  they  arc  plunged 
at  length  into  everlasting  hell-fire.  —  God  gives 
sometimes  even  to  his  Church  on  earth  temporal 
peace,  but  they  must  not  abuse  this  to  temporal 
security. 

G eklach  :  Obduracy  of  the  heart  happens  here 
also  as  a  punishment,  after  grace  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  offered,  Ex.  iv.  21.  This  offer  of  grace  lay 
in  the  Lord’s  great  miracles  in  Egypt,  which  these 
people  had  heard  of  with  astonishment  before  the 
coming  of  the  Israelites. 

[Matt.  Henry  :  Several  nations  joined  in  this 
confederacy  ....  of  different  constitutions, 
and  divided  interests  among  themselves,  and  yet 
they  here  unite  against  Israel  as  against  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Thus  are  the  children  of  this  world 
more  unanimous ,  and  therein  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.  The  oneness  of  the  Church’s  euemies 
should  shame  the  Church's  friends  out  of  their  dis¬ 
cords  and  divisions,  and  engage  them  to  be  one.  — 
Never  let  the  sons  of  Anak  be  a  terror  to  the  Israel 
of  God,  for  even  their  day  will  come,  to  fall. — 
Note  :  God  sometimes  reserves  the  sharj>est  trials 
of  his  people  by  affliction  and  temptation  for  the 
latter  end  of  their  days.  Therefore  let  not  him  that 
gird*  on  the  harness  boast  as  he  that  puts  it  ojf. 
Death,  that  tremendous  son  of  Anak,  is  the  last 
enemy  that  is  to  be  encountered,  but  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  Thanks  be  to  God  who 
will* give  us  the  victory.  —  Tr.] 


SECTION  THIRD. 

Catalooue  of  all  the  Kings  Conquered  under  the  Command  of  Moses  and  Joshua  im 

East  and  West  Palestine. 

Chapter  XII. 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  Conquered  in  East  Palestine . 

Chapter  XIL  1-6. 

1  Now 1  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  their  land  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun, from 

2  the  river 2  Arnon,  unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  on  the  east :  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is  upon  the 
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bank  of  the  river  Arnon  and  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead, 

3  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok  which  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from 
the  plain  to  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the 
Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshimoth  [LXX :  ajfcv  tV  *otA  ’a <r*t/xA0 ;  Vulg. : 
per  viam  quce  ducit  Bethsimoth ] ;  and  from  the  south,  under  Ashdoth-pisgah. 

4  And  the  coast  [border]  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  which  [who]  was  of  the  remnant  of 

5  the  giants,  that  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei,  And  reigned  in  Mount  Hermon, 
and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all  Bashan,  unto  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maacha- 
thites,  and  half  Gilead,  [where]  the  border  [was]  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon. 

6  Them  did  [omit:  them  did]  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  smite  [smote  them] :  and  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 

t Jehovah]  gave  it  for  a  possession  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  [to]  the  Gadites,  and 
to]  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  Conquered  in  West  Palestine . 

Chapter  XII.  7-24. 

7  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  country  [lan^J  which  [whom]  Joshua  and  the 
children  of  Israel  smote  on  this  [the  other]  side  of  [the]  Jordan  on  the  west,  from 
Baal-Gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  Mount  Halak  [Bald-mountain] 
thatgoeth  up  to  Seir ;  which  Joshua  gave  [Fay,  correctly :  and  Joshua  gave  it] 
8  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  possession  according  to  their  divisions  :  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  [on  the  mountain],  and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  plains  [the  lowland],  and  in 
the  springs  [on  the  foot-hills],  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  south-country ; 
the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  tho 
Jebusites : 

The  king  of  Jericho,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-el,  one ; 

The  king  of  Jerusalem,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Hebron,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Jarmuth,  one ; 

The  king  of  Lachish,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Eglon,  one ; 

The  king  of  Gezer,  one ; 

The  king  of  Debir,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Geder,  one ; 

The  king  of  Hormah,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Arad,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Libnah,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Adullam,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Makkedah,  one; 

The  king  of  Beth-el,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Tappuah,  one ; 

The  king  of  Hepher,  one ; 

The  king  of  Aphek,  one ; 

The  king  of  Lasharon,  one ; 

The  king  of  Madon,  one ; 

The  king  of  Hazor,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Shimron-meron,  one ; 

The  king  of  Achshaph,  one ; 

The  king  of  Taanach,  one ; 

The  king  of  Megiddo,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Kedesh,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Jokneam  of  Carmel,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Dor  in  the  coasts  of  [Naphoth]  Dor,  one ; 

The  king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Tirzah,  one  ; 

All  the  kings  thirty  and  one. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  [l  Ver.  1.  —  Instead  of  interpolating  the  numerous  corrections  required  in  the  common  version  in  the  first  three 
▼roes  here,  we  reciist  separately,  in  much  the  same  way  as  De  Wette  and  Fay :  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the 
land,  whom  the  sons  of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed  their  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  toward  the  rising  of 

2  the  sun,  from  the  water-coarse  of  Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  Arabah  on  the  east:  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Heahbon,  ruling  from  Aroer  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  water-course  of  Arnon  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  water-course,  and  [over]  half  of  Gilead  even  to  Jabbok  the  water-course  [whioh  Is]  the  border  of  the  sons 

3  of  Ammon,  and  [over]  the  Arabah  unto  the  sea  of  Cinneroth,  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt- 
Sea,  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshimoth  ;  and  In  the  sonth  under  the  foot-hills  of  Pisgah. 

[*i  Ver.  1.  A  word  that  should  denote  indifferently  our  conception  of  a  rapid  brook  and  of  the  bed  in  which  it  flows, 
with  the  whole  inclusive  valley,  and  of  the  latter  equally  when  the  water  is  absent,  Is  wanting  in  English  to  represent 

adequately  the  Heb.  Stanley’s  account  of  this  word  well  presents  the  case  (Sin.  and  Pol.  App.  p»  496) :  "  Nachal, 

bnj,  a  *  torrent-bed,’  or  water-course  ;  from  bbn,  to  perforate  [so  FUrst,  cf.  Gesen.J.The  word  corresponds  with  the 
Arabic  W&dy,  the  Greek  %ti pdppovr,  the  Indian  Nullah,  the  Italian  '  flumara  ’  [in  eome  of  its  appUoatJons  approaching 
the  Spanish-American  carlo*  ]  and  signifies  the  hollow,  or  valley,  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which,  while  in  rainy  seasons 
it  may  fill  the  whole  width  of  the  depression,  in  summer  is  reduced  to  a  mere  brook,  or  thread  of  water,  and  is  often  en¬ 
tirely  dry.  [In  the  greater  number,  perhaps,  of  the  Wadies,  the  running  water  is  quite  an  exceptional  phenomenon.] 
Such  streams  are  graphically  described  in  Job  xi.  16,  17.  Nachal,  therefore,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  valley  (Nam. 
xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4  [and  In  the  second  instance  in  ver.  2  of  our  passage]),  and  sometimes  for  the  torrent  which  flows 
through  the  valley.  The  double  application  of  the  word  is  well  seen  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded  to 
hide  himself  ’  'lu*  not f  by  ’  the f  Wady  Cherith,’  and  to  *  drink  of  the  brook’ — Nachal  being  used  in  both  cases.  No 
English  word  is  exactly  equivalent,  but  perhaps  f  torrent-bed  ’  most  nearly  expresses  it.”  —  This  last  opinion  is  probably 
c  Direct,  in  reference  to  many  readers,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a  translation  we  have  ventured  to  adopt  the  other  term 
proposed  by  him,  ”  water-course.”  —  Ta.] 


EXBGET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL.  ! 

This  twelfth  chapter  forms  a  separate  section, 
the  third  of  the  first  part  of  our  book,  and  contains 
a  list  of  all  the  kings  conquered  by  Moses  and 
Joshua  in  East  and  West  Palestine;  It  falls  into  j 
two  subdivisions :  ( 1 )  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  con¬ 
quered  east  of  the  Jordan  (vers.  1-6);  (2)  a  cata*: 
logue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  Palestine  proper  j 
(vers.  7-24). 

1 .  Catalogue  of  those  Conquered  East  of  the  Jordan  | 
(vers.  1-6).  From  the  water-course  of  Arnon 
unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  [Arabah 
or  Jordan  valleyj  on  the  East.  The  Arnon 

for  the  rushing),  Num.  ii.  13 ; 

Deut'.  iii.  8.  12,  16 iv.  48 ;  Is.  xvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  I 
20,  now  the  Wady  Modscheh,  formed  the  southern  | 
boundary  of  the  territory  governed  bv  Sihon  the 
king  of  the  Amorites,  afterwards  the  southern 1 
boundary  of  Reuben,  as  of  all  Eastern  Palestine,  | 
against  Moab.  It  flows,  in  part,  through  a  deep  1 
rocky  bed,  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  source,  at  least 
that  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Arnon,  the  Wady  | 
el-Safijeh,  lies  near  Kutraneh  (Katrane)  on  the 
route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca  to  Damascus.  | 

To  Mount  Hermon.  According  to  the  Arab. 

ponri  means  a  prominent  mountain  ridge,  “  per¬ 
haps  prop,  nose”  (Gesen.).  According  to  Dent, 
iii.  9,  it  was  called  by  the  Amorites  by  the 

Sidonians,  (but comp.  1  Chron.  v.  23),  and 

according  to  Deut.  iv.  48,  it  was  also  the  same  as 
Plur.  D^b^n.  Ps.  xlii.  7,  because  it  con¬ 
sists  of  several  mountains.  In  the  Psalm  referred 
to,  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  mountain 
landscape  on  Hermon  ;  but  “  the  land  of  splendor, , 
of  heaven-towering  mountains,  and  of  glorious 
streams,  offers  no  compensation  to  the  heart  of  the 
Psalmist, /or  the  humbler  hills  of  Zion  where  his 
God  abides  (llitzig,  Ps.  lxviii.  17).  At  the  present 
time  the  mountain  is  called  Jcbel  es-Scheikn. .  Its  j 
height  reaches  over  9,000  feet.  The  summit  is , 

1  [Tristram’s  account  of  Hermon,  its  soeoery,  its  natural  | 
history,  and  the  magnificent  view  which  it  offers  of  all  Pal¬ 
estine,  is  particularly  interesting,  p.  607  ff.  —  Tx.]  I 


covered  with  eternal  snow  (von  Raumer  p.  33 ; 
Robinson,  iii.  344,  357 J,1  carefully  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  this  Hermon  proper,  is  the  “  little 
Hermon,”  so  called,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  name  originated  with  Jerome,  who 

misunderstood  the  plural  D’OETl,  in  Ps.  xlii.  7. 
He  gave  that  name  to  the  Jebel  ed-Djuhy  (Rob¬ 
inson  u.  s.  171,  172). 

All  the  plain  (rUTTOn)  on  the  East.  By  the 
Arabah  (Deut.  i.  1  ;  ii.  8  ;  2  Sapi.  iv.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv. 

4, )  where  it  has  the  article,  as  in  these  passages,  is 
meant  not,  in  general,  a  diy  step|>c,  a  wilderness, 
as  in  Is.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Jer.  1.  12 ;  li.  43,  but,  as  Robin¬ 
son  (ii.  599,  600)  has  shown,  the  whole  of  the  great 
valley  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  ^Elanitic  Gulf. 
It  is  now  (see  above  on  cli.  xi.  17)  called  the  Ghor, 
northward  from  the  “  bald  mountain,”  and  el- 
Arabah  only  from  that  mountain  to  its  southern 
extremity.  This  great  valley  has  again  different 

parts  which  are  designated  as  H'H'JS,  e.g.  in  our 
book,  ch.  v.  10  the  of  Jericho ;  2  K.  xxv. 

5,  the  iT^2H5  of  Moab.  Here  also  we  have  to 
do  with  a  portion  of  the  Arabah,  the  portion 
namely  “  on  the  cast,”  that  is  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Jordan.  In  general,  this  valley  is  a  “  soli¬ 
tary  desert”  (Rob.  ii.  265),  particularly  horrid, 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  only  exceptions  are 
the  small  places  iu  the  northern  part,  ,f  over  which 
the  Jordan  and  occasional  springs  spread  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertility  ”  (Rob.  ii.  2G5,  266). 

Ver.  2.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  stands  first 
on  the  list  of  Canaanite  princes  subjugated  by  Moses 
and  Joshua  (see  above  ch.  ii.  10).  He  dwelt  at 
Heshbon ,  ch.  xiii»  26;  xxi.  39;  Num.  xxi.  26  ffl, 
which  name  properly  signifies  prudence  (Eccl.  xii. 
25,  27 ;  ix.  10) ;  now  Hesban  or  Hiisb&n.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  city  lie  on  a  hill  having  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  prospect,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  over 
toward  Bethlehem;51  toward  the  south  and  east 
with  no  limit  bnt  the  horizon.  Heshbon  belonged 
originally  to  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  then  to 

S  [Tristram  visited  the  spot.  See  his  description,  p 
543  — Te.] 
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the  Amorites,  as  is  evident  from  our  book,  and 
other  places,  and  was  allotted  to  the  trans-Jor¬ 
dan  ic  tribes  (see  below  on  ch.  xiii.  17 ;  xxi.  39 
comp.  w.  1  Chr.  vii.  81 ).  In  the  days  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  Heshbon  belonged  again  to  the  Moabites 
(Is.  xt.  4  ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  45-49).  At  a  later 
period,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  15,4),  the 
Jews  once  more  possessed  it.  Heshbon  appears 
to  hare  had  a  very  strong  position,  to  which  the 
expressions  Jer.  xlriii.  45-49  refer.  The  ruins 
hare  a  compass,  according  to  von  Baumer’s  au¬ 
thority,  of  more  than  a  mile. 

Ver.  2.  The  territory  of  Sihon  is  now  de¬ 
scribed  in  full  accordance  with  Num.  xxi.  24,  as 
extending  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok.  Here 
again  Aroer  is  particularly  mentioned,  which 
[lies]  upon  the  bank  of  the  brook  Arnon,  and 

in  the  of  the  brook,  and 

from  "TTO  (to  be  bare,  naked),  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Arnon,  and  like  Heshbon  is  indicated  by  Jere¬ 
miah  (xlviii.  19)  as  a  Moabite  city.  It  was  allotted  to 
Reuben,  ch.  xiii.  9, 1 6.  The  city  lay,  as  our  pasaage 
shows,  partly  on  and  partly  in  the  Arnon,  i.  e.  on  an 
isltnd,  now  Ara&yr.  Carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  city  Aroer,  ch.  xiii.  25,  and  from  a 
third  city  Aroer  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26, 28),  in  the  tribe  of 
JodahfUob.  ii.  618),  to  which  David  sent  presents 
after  the  recovery  of  the  booty  token  at  Ziklag. 

Half  QOead.  1^7?  according  to  Gen.  xxxi. 

48  =  TO1?!,  hill  of  testimony,  perhaps  rather  an 
appellative  for  hard,  rough  region,  as  Gesenius 
tnmks,  which  however  docs  not  suit  with  Num. 
xxxii.  1 ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11  ;  1.  19 ;  Cant.  iv. 

1 ;  vi  4.  Properly  the  word  denotes  a  mountain 
oo  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxi.  21- 
48;  Cant.  iv.  1),  with  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
now  Jebel  Dschelnad,  then  tne  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  mountain  (Num.  xxxii.  1  ;  Deut.  ii.  37), 
and  finally,  the  whole  mountain  region  between 
the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  now  called  Belka.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  south 
by  Moab.  The  designation  “  land  of  Gilead  **  is 
used  inexactly.  Deut  xxxiy.  1,  where  it  includes 
also  Bashan,  likewise  in  2  K.  x.  33;  1  K.  iy.  19, 
and  often.  In  snch  cases,  by  Gilead  is  meant  the 
whole  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  so  far  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Israelites,  ch.  xxii.  9,  13.  15;Judg. 
v.  17  (yon  Raumer,p.  229  ff.).  See  Introd.  p.  25. 
Even  unto  the  brook  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Lerka, 

then  p2P,  from  to  pour  out,  gush  forth,  = 

gushing-brook.  The  word  is,  according  to  Si- 
monis,  to  whom  Gesenius  assents,  the  Chald.  form 

for  In  Gen.  kxxii.  2  there  is  a  play  upon 

the  word  Oo  wrestle.  The  Jabbok  is  hero  to 
beyiewed  as  a  twofold  boundary,  (1)  in  its  lower 
course,  a  boundary  toward  the  north,  (2)  in  its  up¬ 
per  course  (Nahr  Ammon)  as  a  boundary  toward 
the  east  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  at  once  show  the  actual  relations. 

Ver.  3.  Over  the  plain  (the  Arabah)  tq  the 
sea  of  Cinneroth  on  the  east,  e.  oyer  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  far  as  the  sea  of 

Cinneroth.  Here  HHID,  elsewhere  also 

or  (perhaps  equivalent  to  *^93,  cithera), 
so  calied  after  the  dty  of  this  name  (ch.  xi.  2 ;  xix. 
35) ;  in  the  N.T„  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  1 8 ;  xv. 
29;  Mark  i.  16;  viL  31),  sea  of  Gennesareth  (Lu. 
r.  1,  derived  from  Kinnereth  or  Kinnaroth) ;  in  j 
John,  sea  of  Tiberias  (vi.  1,  xxi.  1 ),  from  the  city  of  , 


Tiberias ;  now  Bahr  Taberieh.  The  sea  is  “  about 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long  And  six  broad/* 
The  climate  is  tropical,  since  the  level  is  from  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  seven  hundred  [Robin¬ 
son,  seven  hundred]  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Rusegger,  lii.  213 ;  Robinson,  iii.  264,  313 
ff).  Its  beauty  is  well  known  (Seetzen,  p.  348),  and 
has  been  described  by  Renan,  in  his  “  Life  of  Jesus,** 
in  the  most  glowing  colors.  Robinson  expresses 
himself  more  moderately  (iii.  255):  “The  lake 
presents,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water, 

in  a  deep,  depressed  basin . The  hills  are 

rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturesque  in 

their  form . Whoever  looks  here  for  the 

magnificence  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer 
beautv  of  those  of.  England  and  the  United  States, 
will  Le  disappointed.  In  the  O.  T.  it  is  men¬ 
tioned,  besides  this  passage,  only  Num.  xxxiv.  11  ; 
Deut  iii.  17.  [Add  Smith’s  Bible  Diet.,  art  “  Gen- 
nesaret,  Lake  of/*] 

And  unto  the  aea  of  the  plain  (Arabah),  the 
salt  aea  on  the  eaat,  the  way  to  Beth-jeahi- 
moth.  While  this  eastern  part  of  the  Jordan  val¬ 
ley  is  bounded  en  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Gennes- 
aret,  it  is  in  like  manner  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Salt  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  (Nqni. 
xxxiii.  48)  Beth  -  jeshimoth  lay.  To  that  point 
the  Israelite  camp  reached  from  Shittim.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  Reuben  (ch.  xiii  20),  later  to  Moab 
again,  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

And  in  the  south  under  the  foot-hills  of 
Fi*cah.  On  '0  riVTtft?  comp.  ch.  x.  40.  Mount 
Pisgah,  “  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Abarim,*’lies, 
to  one  looking  from  Jericho,  beyond  Beth-jeshi- 
moth,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  at  the  northom 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  highest  point  is  Nebo, 
which  is  sometimes  called  “Mount  Abarim'* 
(Dent,  xxxii.  49),  as  though  its  summit,  and 
again,  “the  top  of  Pisgah i*r  (Deut.  iii.  27,  34), 
comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxi.  11.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  Abarim,  Pisgah,  and  Nebo  is,  with  Knobel, 
to  be  conceived  of  as  if  Abarim  were  the  whole 
mountain  range  lying  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Pis¬ 
gah  a  part  of  it,  namely,  the  northeastern,  and 
Nebo  the  highest  point  of  Pisgah.  This  seems  to 
me  more  simple  than  with  von  Raumer  (p.  72),  to 
separate  Abarim  and  Pisgah,  and  then  assume  that 
Nebo  belonged  to  Abarim  as  its  (north)  western 
portion,  ana  to  Mount  Pisgah  as  its  eastern  high¬ 
est  extremity.1  The  region  which  sloped  along 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pisgah  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 

Vers.  4-6,  follow  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og ,  king  of  Bashan.  Aehtaroth,  and  Ashtaroth- 

kamaim  (C^37®»  Gen.  x*v*  where  were  giants ; 
according  to  ch.  ix.  10,  the  residence  of  Og ;  now 
Tel  Ashtareh.  The  hill  (Tel)  rises,  according  to 
von  Raumer  (p.  243),  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  in  which  ruins  lie 
scattered.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  ancient  wall- 
foundations  and  copious  springs. 

Bdrei.  Here  Og  was  slain,  Num.  xxi.  33-35 ; 
Deut.  iii.  1-3.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa ; 
by  the  Crusaders,  Adratum,  also  Civitas  Bemardi 
de  Stampis;  by  Abulfcda,  Adsraat;  now  Draa,  a 
desert  basalt  city  without  inhabitants,  on  a  height 
(von  Ranmer,  p.  247). 

Ver.  5.  Saleah,  conquered  by  the  Israelites, 
Deut  iii.  10.  Now  Szaltnat,  with  eight  hundred 

1  [Tristram's  glowing  account  of  the  magnificent,  almost 
boundless  view  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Abarim,  which 
me; 7  have  been  the  ancient  Nebo,  is  excellent,  p.  510  ff  ] 
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[*/  upwards  of  thirty,”  Giant  Cit.  oj  Bath.  p.  76]  inhabitants  of  Teko&h  took  refuse  there  from  the 
villages,  in  part  appearing  to  be  newly  built,  but  Saracens,  Will.  Tyr.  xv.  6  (von  liaumer,  p.  169). 
entirely  deserted  (ii.  183,  ap .  von  Rauraer).  Ver.  16.  Makkedah. ch.  x.  10, 16, 17, 21.  Bethel. 

zrsrzrszszz'&rESi  ,  ***,»**;»».+» 

thites  dwelt  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Hcrmon,  at  °\*”e  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem;  the  place 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  “  Maachati  urljs  Amor-  w“ef®  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  the  ladder  from 
rhccorum  super  Jordanem  (v*p\  rlv'lop&drnv,  Euseb.)  *5™  beaven  (Gen.  xxvm.  11-19;  xxxi.  13; 
jux/a  montem  Hcrmon.”  The  Geshurites  also  are  \_os‘  x,\  ?*  *  rendered  infamous  subsequently  by 
to  be  sought  on  Mount  Hermon,  near  the  present  ?bc  wor8^P,°I^f  ca*ve8  (JJ^*  *u.  28,  33;  xiii.  1), 
Jedur,  on  the  eastern  fall  of  the  mountain.  See  .  called  Beth-aven  (different  from  Beth-aven 
ron  Kanmer,  p.  227,  and  Menke’a  BibdatUu,  'D  ch.  vu.  2;  xvrn.  12),  by  the  prophets  (Am.  t. 
plate  3.  Here  was  the  north  boundary  of  Bashan.  ? »  Hos.  iv.  15,  and  often).  The  missionary  Nico- 
The  east  border  is  denoted  (see  above)  by  Salcah,  !a*  ron  discovered  Bethel,  1836.  According  to  Rob- 
the  south  by  the  half  Gilead,  where)  the  border  1?80n  (u*  127)  it  is  now  called  Beitm,  three  and 
(was)  of  Sihon  king  of  Heehbon  i.  e.  by  the  three-<luarter  hours  from  Jerusalem.  See  more  in 
Jabbok  (ver.  2).  Toward  the  west  it  extended  to  “obinson  tup.,  von  Raumer,  pp.  178, 179  [Tris- 
the  sea  of  Tiberias;  see  von  Raumer,  p.  226  ff.  tram»  Stanley]. 

Bashan  and  Batanaea  are  by  no  means  identical,  as  Ver.  17.  Tappuah,  comp.  ch.  xv.  34, 53  ;  xvii.  7. 
von  Raumer  has  shown  (u5t  tup.).  Bashan  was  Hepher,  in  the  plain  of  Jezrcel  in  Isaac har,  xix. 
famous  for  its  oak  forests  (Is.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  (Knobel). 

6),  and  fat  cattle ;  hence  the  bullocks,  the  rams  of  a  Ver.  18.  Aphek,  ch.  xiii.  4.  Laasaron,  men- 
Bashan  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Am.  iv.  1;  Ps.  xxii.  tioned  only  in  tliis  place.  The  site  has  not  been 
13).  The  waters  descending  from  the  Hauran  discovered. 

fertilize  the  level  land  in  its  northeastern  part,  Ver.  19.  Madon,  ch.  xi.  1.  Hazor,  ch.  xi.  1-10; 
which  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  xi*'  37. 

Manasseh.  Ver.  20.  Bhimron-meron,  ch.  xi.  1 ;  xix.  37. 

Ver.  6.  Comp.  Num.  xxxii.  Aohahaph,  ch.  xi.  1 ;  xix.  25. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  vanquished  in  the  Country  Ver.  21.  Taanach  in  Samaria,  within  the  circuit 
West  of  the  Jordan  (vers.  7-24).  Verses  7  and  8,  of  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh  (ch.  xvii. 
coinciding  with  ch.  xi.  16  aud  x.  40-42,  introduce  H )»  although  not  conquered  by  him  (Judg.  i.  27). 

*k«  n.^hvA  rm,-  A  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  25.  Here  Barak  con- 

the  narrative.  The  Plain  {  2 I  V)  _is  the  western  ered  (Jud„  19).  Robinson  (ii.  156, 157),  and 

part  of  the  Ghor  (Gen.  xui.  10) ;  the  wilderness  Schubert  (iff  164),  saw  Taanach  (now  Ta’annfik) 
0^7?)  lies  in  the  province  of  Judah,  and  Benja-  fr°m  the  neighborhood  of  Jennin  (Ginnaa),  von 
min  (ch.  xv.  61  ;  xviii.  11 ;  Matt.  iii.  3;  iv.  1 ;  xi.  l*aJimer>  P-  1 .  . 

7;  Mark  i.  3;  Ln.  iii.  4.)  Megiddo,  bkewise  in  Saraana,  belonging  to 

Ver.  9.  The  kings  are  enumerated  generally  in  Manasseh  but  beyond  his  border  (ch.  xvii.  11), 
the  order  in  which  they  were  conquered.  First,  and  ,Tewls®  unconquered.  by  that  tnbe  (Judg.  i. 
accordingly,  the  kings  of  Jericho,  Ai,  Jerusalem,  ,  '*  ;“ere  Ahaziah  died  m  his  flight  from  Jeha 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Gezer,  in  {2  K-  «;  27)>  and  here  Josiah  was  fatally  wounded 
regard  to  which  ch.  vi.  2  ff. ;  viii.  29 ;  x.  1-5,  ,a  tae  ^ttle  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt  (2 
33  may  be  compared.  Then  follows  ver.  13,  the  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  25;  xxiii.  29,  30). 
king  of  Debir,  ch.  x.  39,  after  him  still  in  the  same  ,  Vcf*  22-  on  the  mountain  of  Naphtali 

...  .  .  (Jebel  el-Safod),  ch.  xix.  37,  in  Galilee.  A  city  of 

verse  the  king  of  Geder.  18  called  also  refuge,  ch.  xx.  7,  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  32.  Birth- 

TTTTJ,  and  belonged  to  the  lowland  of  Judah,  place  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  discovered  by  Smith 
Not  hitherto  recognized.  a  ° "  BihL 

Ver.  14.  Horaiah,  earlier  Zephat  (Judg.  L  17).  ln  ^ft/***  18t*’  P*  8!i  &  VO®* 

Robinson  (ii.  616,  N.)  seeks  the  city  near  the  pass  Rau^’  p  i 32  ;  by  Robinson  on  his  second  journey, 

es-Sufch,  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  no*  v,s‘ted  mhde^.af  von.  Kau,rocr.^8/  but 
Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Canaanites  (Num.  i*  ““  from  *  *h£?dwtaaw  and  described  ( Later 
xiv.  44,  45;  Deut.  i.  44),  and  subsequently  the  P*  3  yv*  ,  n  „  . 

Canaanites  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  1-3;  Judg.  .  on  Carmel  Belonging  to  Zebu- 

i.  17).  Perhaps  it  stood,  as  von  Raumer  suspects,  cJj*  lU,  1^.c!t^°^/ti?ek?ie'lte8V  ^ 
on  the  adjacent Mount  Madu rah,  of  which  the Tay-  34‘  ***?*  ™  (Robinson,  Z^/er  B<bl. 

ing  goes,  that  a  city  stood  upon  it  at  which  God  Be8,  P*  Pace  18  called,  in  1  K.  iv.  12, 

became  angry  so  that  He  destroyed  it  To  this  it  EyOp,J,  out  of  which  Kaimon  appears  to  have 
suits  that  the  city  of  Zephath  was  later  called  sprung  (comp.  Robinson,  uhi  sup.).  Carmel  ap- 

Hormah  (Hrnn,  i.  e.  devoted  to  destruction,  cog-  elsewhere  in  our  book  only  ch.  xix.  26,  to 

T  "7  mark  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 

nate  with  Rightly  does  the  mountain  bear  its  name  “  orchard  ” 

Arad,  named  also  Num.  xxi.  1-3,  and  Judg.  i.  (comp*  Is.  x.  8;  xvi.  10  and  often),  being  coverod 
16,  17,  near  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  twenty  Ro-  below  with  laurels  and  olive-trees,  above  with  pines 
man  miles  sontti  of  Hebron.  Robinson  (it  473)  and  oaks  (hence  the  comparison  Cant.  vii.  6),  aud 
saw  from  a  distance  the  hill  Arad.  He  also  rightly  full  of  the  most  beautifm  flowers.  These  arc  the 
refers  ch.  x.  41  to  the  subjugation  of  Arad,  whose  glory  of  Carmel  which  shall  be  given  to  the  wilder- 
inhabitants  had  previously  (Num.  xxi.  1-3),  like  ness  (Is.  xxxv.  2).  The  view  over  the  sea  as  well 
those  of  Hormah,  driven  foack  the  Israelites.  as  of  the  coast  is  magnificent.  Compare  the  dif- 

Ver.  15.  Libnah,  ch.  x.  29, 30 ;  xv.  42.  AHniim,  ferent  descriptions  of  travellers,  von  Raumer,  p. 
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4-3  ff.1  Since  1180  there  has  stood  on  Carmel,  al¬ 
though  onlj  at  a  height  of  578  feet,  and  therefore 
fkr  Mow  the  summit,  a  cloister  to  commemorate 
Elijah  (1  K.  xviii  17-39  ;  42—15)  and  bearing  his 
name ;  rebuilt  in  1833.  The  moan  tain  reaches  an 
altitude  of  1700  feet. 

Vert.  23.  Naphoth-dor,  ch.  xi.  2  ;  xvii  11.  The 
king  of  the  nations  of  Giigal,  as  Gen.  xiv.  1,  Tidal 

king  of  the  nations.  Similarly,  Gen.  x.  5,  Vb} 

E*i3n.  Gilgal,  not  on  the  Jordan,  bnt,  according 
to  Robinson  iii.  47,  in  the  plain  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  now  Jiljnleh,  corresponding  to  the  old 
1  [la  puHtoiar  also,  Stanley,  8.  f  F.  p.  844  ft,  Trtotram, 


Galgala,  which  Eusebios  and  Jerome  place  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris.  Probably  the 
Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  and  1  Maec.  ix.  2  was,  as  he 
supposes,  the  same.  With  this  fells  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  Naphoth-dor. 

Ver.  24.  Tirzah  in  Samaria,  three  miles  from 
the  city  of  Samaria,  on  the  east  Here  at  a  later 
period  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt;  Jeroboam  L, 
Baasha,  Elah,  and  Shimri,  and  here  the  last-nan^d 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  1  K.  xiv.  17;  xv. 
33;  xvi.  8-18.  Robinson  (Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  302, 
ff.)  takes  TuUnzah  for  Tirzah,  being  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated  like  the  ancient  city  (Cant  vt  4).  The  name 

signifies  delight,  from 


PART  SECOND. 

The  Division  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Chapters  XIII.-XXIV. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

God’s  Command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  Land  in  West  Palestine.  Retrospective 
Glance  at  the  Territory  already  assigned  to  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes 
East  of  thb  Jordan.  Beginning  of  the  Division.  Caxeb’s  Portion. 

Chapters  XIII.,  XIV. 


1.  God's  Command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  Land. 

Chapter  XIII.  1-7. 


1  Now  [And]  Joehna  was  old  and  stricken  in  years  [far  gone  in  years  ;  Fay : 
come  into  the  days ;  De  Wette :  come  into  the  years] ;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  him.  Thou  art  old  and  stricken  [far-gone]  in  years,  and  there  remaineth 

2  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.  This  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 

8  borders  [circles]  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  From  Sihor,  which  is  before 

Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron,  northward,  which  is  [shall  it  be]  counted  to 
the  Canaanite :  five  lords  of  the  Philistjnes,  the  Gazathites,1  and  the  Ashdothites,  the 
Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites  [Gathite],  and  the  Ekronites  ;  [,]  also  [and]  the  Avites  5 

4  [,]  From  [in]  the  south  [;]  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that  is  beside 
[which  belongs  to]  the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  [border]  of  the  Amo- 

5  rites ;  And  the  land  of  the  Giblites,  and  all  Lebanon,  toward  the  sqnrising,  from 

6  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering  into  Hamath.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  [the  mountain]  from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  all  the 
Sidonians,  them  will  I  drive  out  from  befofe  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel :  only  di¬ 
vide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an  inheritance  [for  a  possession],  as  I  have 

7  commanded  thee.  Now  therefore  [And  now]  divide  this  land  for  an  inheritance 
[a  possession]  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[  1  Ver.  8.  This  and  the  following  Geo  tilt  noons  in  the  vent  are  all  singular  in  the  Hebrew  and  might  better  be  00 
oadentood  for  the  English.  —  Ta.] 
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2.  The  Territory  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  East  of  the  Jordan,  as  already 

granted  to  them  by  Moses . 

Chapter  XIIL  8-33. 

a.  Its  Boundaries.  The  Tribe  of  Leri. 

Chapter  XIIL  8-14. 

8  With  whom  [him]  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites  have  received  their  inheri¬ 
tance  [possession],  which  Moses  gave  them,  beyond  [the]  Jordan  eastward,  even 

9  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  diem ;  From  Aroer  that  is  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  [water-course]  Arnon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river 

10  [water-course],  and  all  the  plain  [table-land]  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon  ;  And  all  the 
cities  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  [who]  reigned  in  Heshbon,  unto  the 

11  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;  and  Gilead,  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites 

12  and  Maachathites,  and  all  mount  Hermon,  and  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah ;  All 1  the 
kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  which  [who]  reigned  in  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  which 
remained  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants.  For  these  did  Moses  smite  and  cast  them 

13  out.  Nevertheless  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshurites,  nor 
the  Maachathites;  but  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maachathites  dwell  among  the 
Israelites  until  this  day. 

14  Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none  inheritance  [no  possession] ;  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  made  by  fire  [Fay  and  De  Wette :  offer¬ 
ing  of  Jehovah ;  Bunsen,  after  the  Berleburg  Bibel :  file-offerings]  are  their 
inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[  1  In  ven.  12, 13,  mad :  An  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Baehan,  who  ruled  in  Ashtaroth,  and  in  Edrei :  he  was  left  of  the 

11  remnant  of  the  giants,  and  Mofee  smote  them,  and  drove  them  out.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  drove  not  out  Che  Gesh- 
urite,  and  the  Maaehathite  ;  Aid  Geshur  and  Maachath  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Israel  to  this  day.] 

b.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Reuben. 

Chapter  XIIL  15-83. 

15  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  inheritance 

16  [omit:  inheritance]  according  to  their  families.  And  their  coast  [border]  was  from 
Aroer  that  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  [water-course  of  ]  Amon,  and  the  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river  [water-course]  and  all  the  plain  [table-land]  by  Medeba ; 

17  [:]  Heshbon,  and  all  her  cities  that  are  in  the  plain  [table-land],  Dib'on,  and  Bamoth- 

18  19  baal,  and  Beth-baal-meon,  And  Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath,  And 

20  Kiijathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and  Zareth-shahar  in  the  mount  of  the  valley,  And  Beth- 

21  peor,  and  Ashdoth-pisgah  [the  foot-hills  of  Pisgah],  and  Beth-jeshimoth,  And  all  the 
cities  of  the  plain  [table-land],  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
which  [who]  reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses  smote  with  the  princes  of  Midian, 
Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba,  which  were  dukes  [Fay :  the  anointed] 

22  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country.  Balaam  also  [and  Balaam]  the  son  of  Beor,  the 
soothsayer,  did  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  slay  with  the  sword,  among  them  that 

23  were  slain  by  them  [in  addition  to  their  slain].  And  the  border  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben  was  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  border  thereof  [De  Wette,  Fay :  and 
that  which  bordered  it ;  Bunsen :  that  is,  its  margin].  This  was  the  inheritance 
[possession]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  after  their  families,  the  cities  and 
the  villages 1  thereof! 

1  Some  Codd.  read  here  u  in  tot.  80,  DTT^pjn,  doubtkn  to  make  ver.  28  conformable  with  ver.  28.  We  abide 

by  the  reading 
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c.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 

Chapter  XIII.  24-2K 

24  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  [omit :  inheritance]  unto  the  tribe  of  Gad,  even 

25  [omit :  evenj  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  according  to  their  families.  And 
their  coast  [border]  was  J&zer,  and  all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the  land  of  the 

26  children  of  Ammon,  unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Rabbah  ;  and  from  Heshbon  unto 
Ramath-Mizpeh,  and  Betonim ;  and  from  Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir ; 

27  And  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram,  and  Beth-nimrah,  and  Succoth,  and  Zaphon,  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  [the]  Jordan  and  his  [its]  border,  even 
unto  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  eastward. 

28  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  after  their  fami¬ 
lies,  the  cities,  and  their  villages. 


d.  The  Possession  of  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh.  A  Word  concerning  the  Tribe  of  Leri. 

Chapter  XHL  29-33. 

29  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  [omit :  inheritance]  unto  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh : 
and  this  was  the  possession  of  the  half-tribe  [properly :  and  it  was  for  the  half- 

30  tribe]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Manasseh  by  their  families.  And  their  coast 
[border]  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 

81  and  all  the  towns  [villages]  of  Jair,  which  are  in  Bashan,  threescore  cities.  And 
half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  Edrei,  cities  [De  Wette,  Fay:  the  cities]  of  the 
kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  were  pertaining  unto  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 

32  Manasseh,  even  to  tfte  one  half  of  the  children  of  Machir  by  their  families.  These 
are  the  countries  which  [are  what]  Moses  did  distribute  for  inheritance  [possession] 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward. 

33  But  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses  gave  not  any  inheritance  [possession]  :  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  was  [is]  their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 


KUQBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

With  the  thirteenth  chapter  begins  Part  Second 
of  the  book.  This  describes  the  division  of  the 
land,  and  rests  no  doubt  on  definite  records  which 
lav  before  the  anthor.  Such  records  mnst  have 
been  prepared  on  taking  possession  of  the  land, 
and  such  are  in  fact  referred  to,  ch.  xviii.  8,  9. 
“Without  them  a  single  Hebrew  writer  would 
hardly  have  had  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
land  as  this  author  displays,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries  99  (Knobel).  When  these  regis¬ 
ters  were  established,  whether  already  in  Joshua’s 
time,1  or,  as  Knobel,  from  certain  circumstances 
feels  obliged  to  infer,  “  at  a  somewhat  later  period/’ 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty.  We  nave,  at 
all  events,  to  deal  here,  for  the  most  part,  with 
very  ancient  writings,  reminding  us  or  Ex.  xx., 
Num.  xxxiii. 

1.  Jehoixih’s  Command  to  Joshua  to  divide  the  Land, 
ch.  xiii.  1-7.  Joshua  has  become  old,  much  land 
is  yet  to  be  conquered,  and  no  prospect  of  his  com¬ 
pleting  the  conquest  of  it ;  therefore  God  gives 
him  the  command  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  under¬ 
take  the  division.  What  yet  remains  is  accurately 
mentioned,  vers.  2-6,  and  m  ver.  7  it  is  said,  that  it 
shall  be  given  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

Ver.  1.  Well-stricken  [far  gone]  in  years,  as 
ch.  xxiii.  I,  2;  Gen.  xxiv.  1  ;  xviii.  11. 

Ver.  2-6.  The  land  that  remains  to  be  occupied. 


It  lies  part  in  the  south  (rer.  3,  4),  and  part  in 
the  north  (ver.  5,  6). 

Ver.  2.  All  the  circles  of  the  Philistines,  and 
all  GeshurL  rvfr'bjrbp,  LXX.  rightly  :  tpia, 
Vulg. :  G&lilsa,  and  hence  Luther:  Galilee  of  the 
Philistines.  Geshuri  is  not  to  be  cotafouuded  with 
the  country  of  the  Geshurites  on  Lebanon,  men¬ 
tioned  ch.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  13,  bat  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  near  Philistia. 


Ver.  3.  From  Sihor.  ’TjrTtP  from  to 

be  black,  properly,  black  stream ;  but  not  here,  as 
in  Is.  xxiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  the  Nile,  which  De 
Wette  judges  it  to  be,  but,  according  to  the  con¬ 
vincing  analogy  of  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  the  Vnj 


the  brook  of  Egypt,  Rhinokolura,  or 
Rhinokorura,  which  actually  flows  before,  «.  e. 
eastwardly  (more  accurately  northeastwardly)  from 
Egypt,  while  the  Nile  takes  its  course  through  the 
midale  of  that  country.  Yon  Raumer  well  re¬ 
marks  in  his  excursus  on  this  passage  (p.  53) : 
“  That  nnder  the  name  Shihor  the  Nile  was  by  no 
means  alone  intended,  is  evident  from  the  single 
fact  that  Josh.  xix.  26  refers  to  a  border  stream  of 
Asher  of  the  same  name.  If  the  Nile  was  called 
Shihor,  niger,  quia  nigrum  lutum  devehit ,  why  should 
not  other  streams  receive  the  same  name  for  the 
|  same  reason.  Have  we.  not  in  *  Germany  and 


1  (The  clear  and  poattiva  statement!  made  in  eh.  xviii.  4- 
9  would  seem  to  leave  little  room  lor  doubt  on  this  point, 


to  one  who  admits  the  historical  credibility  of  the  book.  — 
Ta.] 
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America  streams  which  are  called  Schwartzbach, 
Black  Creek,  Black  River,  Green  River,  etc.?  ”  It 
may  be  added  that  many  names  of  streams  and 
streamlets  may  be  met  with  bearing  the  same  or 
closely  related  names,  from  the  repetition  of  the 
same  features  in  different  places. 

Even  unto  the  border  of  Ekron.  Ekron,  ’Atcd 
p*y,  }Ajtfcdp*y  in  the  LXX.,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  sev¬ 
eral  times,  ch.  xv.  11,  45,  46;  xix.  43;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Judg.  i.  18  conquered  by  Judah,  afterward 
lost  again,  then  again  conquered,  nnder  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  vii.  14).  It  was  the  city  of  the  fly- 
Baal,  Baal-zebub,  whose  proteges  are  still  to  be 
found  there  in  great  numbers.  At  least  Van  de 
Velde  complains  (ii.  1 73  apud  von  Raumer,  p. 
185)  very  bitterly  of  them.  Jeremiah  (xxv.  20) ; 
Amos  (i.  8) ;  Zephaniah  (ii.  4) ;  Zecharia  (ix.  5,  7) 
prophesied  against  Ekron.  Robinson  (iii.  23-25) 
thinks  he  discovered  it  in  Ahir,  pronounced  Agh- 
rum,  according  to  Furrer,  p.  135,  a  small  village 
built  of  unburnt  bricks  or  clay.  “  The  radical 
letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are  the  '  same  as  those 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  position  too  corresponds 
with  all  we  know  of  Ekron/'  that  is,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  that  it  should  be 
between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia;  for  “such  is  the 
actual  position  of  Akir  relative  to  Esdud  and 
Gebna  at  the  present  day.” 

Shall  it  be  counted  to  the  Canaanites.  This 
land  shall  be  regarded  as  Canaanitish,  and  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  conquest,  although  the  Philistines  were  not 
Canaanites,  but  according  to  Gen.  x.  13  sprang 
from  Mizraim.  So  also  Knobel :  “  The  country 
from  the  brook  of  Egypt,  northward,  is  reckoned 
to  the  Canaanite,  ».  e .  to  Canaan,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  taken  into  account  also,  since  Israel  was 
to  receive  the  whole  of  Canaan.” 

Five  lord*  of  the  Philistines :  the  Gasathite 
(Gazite),  the  Ashdothite,  the  Ashkelonite,  the 
Gittite  (Gathite)  and  the  Ekronite.  The  lords 
or  chiefs  are  named  instead  of  the  cities.  The 


Gazite. ,  ruler  of  Gaza,  HJJ*  rdfa,  first  mentioned, 
Gen.  x.  19,  as  a  border  town  of  the  Canaanite 
peoples ;  in  our  book,  x.  41 ;  xi.  22 ;  xv.  47,  con¬ 
quered  by  Judah,  Judg.  i.  18,  afterward  lost  again, 
Judg.  iii.  3.  Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza 
to  a  hill  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30)  which  is  now  shown 
one  half  hour  from  the  city.  As  against  Ekron, 
the  prophets  prophesied  also  against  Gaza,  Jere¬ 
miah  (xxv.  20;  xlvii.  5),  Amos  (i.  6,  7)  Zeph¬ 
aniah  (ii.  4),  Zcchariah  (ix.  5).  On  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.  30).  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  region,  rich  in 
palms  and  olive-trees,  on  a  small  hill  about  an 
nour  from  the  sea;  is  at  present  larger  than  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Robinson,  ii.  372),  a  chief  emporium  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Syria,  lying  on  the  great  cara¬ 
van  route,  and  distinguished  by  good  springs. 
The  population  may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand.  Robinson  (ubi  sup.)  gives  a  very  in¬ 
structive  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city,  which 
has  suffered  much  in  the  military  campaigns  of 
thousands  of  years.  A  very  pleasant  description 
is  found  in  Furrer  (p.  119-122).  The  Ashdothite. 

Ashdod,  Tfatfft?,  ■'Afwrot,  ch.  xi.  22 ;  xv.  46,  47. 
Here  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark  of  God  ( 1  Sam.  v. 
1-7 ;  vi.  17) ;  and  this  city  also  shared  in  the  male¬ 
dictions  of  the  prophets  mentioned  above,  in  the 
same  passages  which  were  there  quoted.  It  like¬ 
wise  is  named  in  the  account  of  the  eunuch  from 
Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now  called  Esdud, 


a  village  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  mis¬ 
erable  hovels,  lying  on  a  “low  round  eminence,” 
and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  grove  of  olive 
trees  (Furrer,  p.  133,  Robinson,  ii.  368).  Of  an¬ 
tiquities  Furrer  found  in  the  village,  not  a  single 
one.  “  Of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines  which 
once  stood  here,”  he  says,  “  that  Ashdod  about 
which  the  Assyrian  (Is.  xx.  1)  and  Egyptian 
armies  often  encamped,  everything  but  the  name 
has  utterly  vanished/'  The  Ashkelonite.  Ashkelon 

(and  Askelon),  mentioned  nowhere  else 

in  our  book,  conquered  by  Judah  (Judg.i.  18),  but 
not  named  among  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
45-47),  — a  circumstance  which  favors  the  opinion 
that  the  list  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  not  later  — was,  next  to  Gaza,  probably  the 
most  important  city  of  the  Philistines,  at  whose 
gates  David  would  not  have  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  proclaimed  (2  Sam.  i. 
20),  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  should 
rejoice.  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  Ashkelon 
was  threatened  by  the  prophets  with  divine  punish¬ 
ment.  Samson  slew'  here  thirty  Pliilistines.  Jona¬ 
than  the  Maccabsean  conquered  the  city  twice  (1 
Mac.  x.  86 ;  xi.  60).'  Herod  the  Great  was  bora 
here,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecd.  i.  6),  was 
called  Ascalonita,  and  adorned  the  place  with 
baths  and  fountains.  It  was  distinguisned  origin¬ 
ally  for  hatred  against  the  Jews,  later  for  enmity 
toward  the  Christians.  During  the  Crusades  many 
conflicts  took  place  here.  Its  destruction  by  Sala- 
din  (1191)  terminated  its  splendor  forever;  and 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  Ritter  relates  at  large, 
(xvi.  70  ff.  [Gage's  Ti^nsl.  iii.  213  ff.J),  caused  its 
ruins  to  be  explored  without  finding  silver  or  gold. 
The  ruins  are  of  vast  proportions.  The  village  of 
New  Ashkelon  lying  near  the  sea  is  surrounded 
with  green.  “  Thus  Ashkelon,  with  the  adjacent 
village,  formed  an  extremely  fertile  oasis  m  the 
midst  of  a  perfectly  desert  region;  although, 
through  the  numerous  gaps  and  rents  in  the  gi¬ 
gantic  stone  wall,  the  wind  has  at  certain  points 
swept  the  sand  of  the  desert  into  the  very  site  of 
the  city  ”  (Furrer,  p.  128).  The  Gittite  (Gathite), 

Gath,  mentioned  already,  ch.  xi.  22 ;  H|,  T/rra, 


(Joseph.),  T*6  (LXX.),  was  the  home  of  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  4);  connected  with  Ashkelon  in 
David's  lamentation  (2  Sam.  i.  20),  conquered  by 
David  (1  Chron.  xix.  1).  Micha(i.  10)  and  Amos 
(vi.  2)  make  mention  of  this  city,  whose  ruins 
Robinson  (ii.  220)  sought  for  in  vain.  On  Menke's 
atlas,  map  iii.,  its  name  is  brought  in  without  the 
sign  of  a  town,  on  the  border  of  the  second  group 
of  low  land  cities  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Knobel  (p  433),  after  the  example  of  Hitzig  ( Urge- 
schichteaer  Philistert  p.  154),  conjectures  that  Boit- 
oyd&pa  in  Ptolem.  5,  16,  6,  Betogabri  in  Tab, 
Feutmg.  ix.  6,  Eleutheropolis  of  the  Fathers,  the 
present  Beit  Jibrin,  is  the  same  as  Gath.  —  The 
Ebonite ,  see  above  ver.  3.  —  The  Aviles ,  “  south  of 
Gaza,”  Deut.  ii.  23. 

Ver.  4.  In  the  8outh.  The  Masoretic  division 
of  the  verse  we  must  here  give  up,  as  Havernick, 
KeU,  and  Knobel  have  done,  since  the  specification 


—  standing  unquestionably  in  contrast 

with  (ver.  3),  suits  very  well  with  the 

preceding,  but  not  at  all  with  what  follows.  Father 
the  author  turns  here,  ver.  4,  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  portions  of  the  country  lying  in  the  north 
which  require  yet  to  be  fully  subjugated. 

All  the  land  of  the  Canaanites.  Phoenicia  is 
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intended,  and  in  particular,  the  low-land  there  as 
well  as  the  “  mountain  country  from  Mearah  even 
to  the  border  of  the  Amorites  ”  (Knobel). 

Mearah.  Since  properly  signified  a 

care,  the  conjecture  proposed  by  Hosenmiillcr  ( Bibl . 
Geog.  ii.  1,  pp.  39,40),  although  Robinson  (iii.  412) 
regards  it  “  as  of  very  questionable  value,”  may 
safely  be  approved,  with  Kitter  (xvii.  99)  and  Kno¬ 
bel,  naraelv,  that  we  here  have  a  reference  to  the 
cavea  de  Tyro  mentioned  by  Will.  Tyr.  {xix.  11), 
which  he  describes  as  a  spelunea  inexpugnabilis,  an 
old  burial-place  of  the  Sidonians ;  at  present,  Mughr 
Jezzin,  t.  e.  Cave  of  Jezz in,  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Si- 
don.  Ritter,  ubi  sup. 

Aphek,  now  Afka  (Robinson,  Later  Bill.  Ret.  p 
603  ff.),  northeast  of  Beirut ;  not  to  be  confounded 
aith  the  better  known  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  where  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  was 
pitched  before  their  victor)'  over  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1-31 ),  and  where  Benhadad  was  subsequently 
captured  (i  K.  xx.  26-30).  The  Aphek  before  us, 
called  by  the  Greeks  "A^axo,  noted  for  the  temple 
of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  be¬ 
longed,  as  we  see  from  ch.  xix.  30,  to  Asher.  A  third 
Apnek  (von  Raum.  p.  242),  now  Feik,  a  village  of 
200  families,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Ti¬ 
berias,  on  the  road  from  Hauran  to  the  Jordan. 
This  place  is  indicated  in  the  Onom.  as  a  casteilum 
grande.  There  was  also  a  fourth  place  of  the  name 
(ch.  xv.  53)  on  the  mountain  of  Judah. 

To  the  borders  of  the  Amorites,  t.  e.  to  the 
land  once  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Mich.,  Dereser, 
Rosenmuller,  Keil). 

Ver.  5.  The  land  of  the  Giblites.  The  land 
of  Gibli,  ».  e.  of  the  race  of  Gebal  (1  K.  v.  32  (18)  ; 
Ez.  xxrii.  9),  a  district  north  of  Berytus,  on  the 
sea,  still  called  Jobail,  bv  the  Arabs,  but  in  the 
classics  “  Byblus  ”  (Knobel).  Byblus  itself  Jay  on  the 
sea  (Ez.  xxvii.  9),  was  a  seat  of  the  Adonis- wor¬ 
ship  ( Winer,  i.  206),  **  home  of  the  Phoenician  arti¬ 
sans  called  by  Solomon  to  the  building  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  (1  K.  v.  3*2  (18).  The  country  belonging  to  it 
probably  lay  cast  of  the  city  ”  (von  Raum.  p.  26, 28). 

All  Lebanon  towards  the  sun-rising,  i.  e.  the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

Baal-Gad,  not  Baalbec,  as  Knobel  here  again 
maintains,  bnt,  as  was  shown  on  ch.  xi.  17,  C»s- 
anea  Philippi.  So  also  Menke  on  Map  iii.,  who 
strangely  writes  Baal-Gath  instead  of  Baal-Gad  — 
perhaps  a  mere  oversight 

Hamath.  A  northern  bound  air  point  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  in  our  book  here 
and  in  ch.  xix.  33,  and  many  times  throughout  the 
0.  T.,  particularly  during  the  period  of  greatest 
renown  of  the  Jewish  dominion  under  David  and 
Solomon.  Then  the  kingdom  actually  extended 
to  that  point  (see  the  side-map  to  Map  iii.  in 
Menke’s  Atlas),  2  8am.  viii.3-12  ;  I  Chron.  xviii. 
3-11 ;  I  Chron.  xiii.  5 ;  1  K.  viii.  65  ;  2  Chron. 
vii.  8 ;  2  K.  xiv.  25-28.  So  far  had  the  spies 
originally  penetrated  (Num.  xiii.  21).  According 
to  the  Onom.  Hamath  =  Epiphania  on  the  Orontes, 
at  the  present  time,  Hamah,  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop 
( Robinson,  iii.  456  [see  also  Later  Bibl.  Ret.  p. 
568]).  Yet  Jacobi tes  also  dwell  there  subject  to  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  who  resides  in  Mesopotamia 
(Robinson,  iii.  461).  The  city  is  verv  large, 
and  numbers  100,000  inhabitants  (\faner,  i. 
458). 

Ver.  6.  There  remain  besides,  and  are  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  all  the 


Sidonians,  t.  e.  all  the  heathen  tribes  dwelling 
south  of  the  Lebanon  as  far  as  to  the  present  prom¬ 
ontory  Ras  en-Nakura  (see  on  ch.  xi.  8).  Knobel 
here  explains  Misrephoth-maim  simply  as  “  prom¬ 
ontory  of  Nakura,”  while,  according  to  the  com¬ 
ments  on  ch.  xi.  8,  his  opinion,  there  controverted  by 
us,  appears  to  include  under  the  name  the  other 
promontory  also,  Ras  el-Abiad. 

Only  divide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  Israel  for  a  pos¬ 
session.  These  words  connect  themselves  with 
ver.  1,  and  particularly  the  conclusion  of  that 
verse,  as  Keil  has  well  observed.  Aa  I  have  com¬ 
manded  thee,  comp.  ch.  i.  6. 

Ver.  7.  More  definite  statement  as  to  whom 
the  land  should  be  divided  among.  According  to 
eh.  xiv.  1,  Joshua  did  not  perform  this  service  alone, 
but  in  connection  with  the  high-priest  Eleazer,  and 
the  elders  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Territory  of  the  Tux>  and  a  Half  Tribet 
East  of  the  Jordan ,  at  Motet  had  already  bestowed 
it  ufton  them ,  vers.  8-33. — a.  Its  Borders ,  vers. 
8-13.  To  that  is  added  a  notice  of  the  failure  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  receive  a  possession,  vers.  14. 

Ver.  8.  With  him,  t.  e.  Manasseh,  but  the 
other  half  of  Manasseh. 

Vers.  9-12.  These  statements  are.  with  slight 
variation,  the  same  as  ch.  xii.  1-6.  Thus  instead 
of  the  half  Gilead  in  xii.  2,  we  have  hero  All  the 
table-land  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon.  Of  Medeba 
we  shall  speak  on  ver.  16,  of  Dibon,  on  ver.  17. 

In  ver.  13  it  is  significantly  stated  that  the  Gesh- 
urites  and  Maachathitea  were  not  driven  out. 
Similar  remarks  occur  ch.  xv.  63;  xvi.  10;  xvil. 
12  ff 

Ver.  14  is  repeated  in  ver.  33,  yet  not  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  expression.  Thus,  while  it  is  said 

here  that "  t.  e.  the  offerings  of  Jehovah, 

“Should  be  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Jeho¬ 
vah  Himself  is  there  called  their  possession.  It  is 
the  same  in  sense;  without  earthly  inheritance 
Jehovah  and  his  worship  should  be  the  only  pos¬ 
session  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  directions  or  the 
law  Num.  xviii.,  may  be  compared  with  this,  from 
which  it  appears  in  what  manner,  through  the  di¬ 
vine  worship  itself,  the  bodily  subsistence  of  the 
priests  and  tneir  attendants  was  provided  for. 

b.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Reuben ,  vers. 
1 5-23.  There  follow,  now  evidently  on  the  ground 
of  old  registers,  the  several  boundaries  of  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  ;  of  which  Reuben  comes  first. 
They  are  found  in  shorter  compass,  Num.  xxxii. 
34-42. 

Ver.  16.  Medeba,  now  Medaba,  mentioned  in 
a  song  of  triumph,  Num.xxi.  30 ;  according  to  ver. 
9,  and  this  passage,  belonging  to  Reuben ;  later  to 
Moab,  Is.  xv.  2.  The  ruins,  on  a  hill,  have  a  compass 
of  half  an  hour,  abouttwo  hours  from  Heshbon. 

The  plain  OttfaBH)  by  Medeba.  The  plateau 
east  of  Abarim  or  mount  Pisgah  is  meant  (comp, 
ch.  xii.  3),  comp,  also  Knobel  on  Num.  xxi.  10,  II.1 

Ver.  17.  Heahbon,  also,  lies,  like  Medeba,  on 
this  table-land,  comp.  xii.  2.  —  Dibon,  mentioned 
Num.  xxi.  30,  like  Medeba ;  now  Diban  [the  site 
of  the  recently  discovered  monumental  stone 
(Moabite  stone)  containing  a  valuable  inscription 
of  great  antiquity. —  Tr.J,  an  hour  north  of  the 
Amon.  There  were  not  two  Dibons,  as  the  Onom . 
assumes,  but  the  one  Dibon  is  ascribed,  Num.  xxxii. 
3,  34,  to  Gad,  here  to  Reuben,  comp,  also,  ver.  9. 


1  [Among  recent  traveller*,  the  Account  given  bj  Tris¬ 
tram  tn  hU  Land  of  Israel,  will  be  found  graphic  and  in¬ 
structive.  —  Tr.] 
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Bamoth-Baal,  Num.  xxiv.  20,  a  stopping-place 
of  the  Israelites. 

Beth-baal-meon,  called  Also,  briefly  Baal -m eon 
(Num.  xxxii.  38),  now  MAein,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Attains,  which  raises  itself  “  to  the  east  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea”  (von  ltaum.  p.  71, 
72). 

Ver.  18.  Jahaza.  Here  Sihon  was  slain,  Num. 
xxi.  23 ;  Dcut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi  20.  According  to 
ch.  xxi.  36,  a  Leviticnl  city,  cf.  also  1  Chron.  vii.  28. 
It  was  later  retaken  by  Moab,  Is.  xv.  4 ,  Jer.  xlviii. 
21.  Not  given  on  Menke’s  map,  on  von  Rau- 
mcr’s  accompanied  with  an  interrogation  point. 

Kedemoth,  another  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
37  ;  l  Chron.  vi.  79. 

Mephaath,  also  a  Levite  city,  ch.  xxi.  37 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  79,  later  of  the  Moabites.  In  Jerome’s 
time  here  was  a  Roman  garrison  for  a  protection 
against  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  (von  Raum. 
pu  265). 

Ver.  19.  IDxjathaim.  It  is  related,  Gen.  xiv.  5, 
that  Chedorlaomer  here  smote  the  Emim.  From 
the  present  passage,  and  Num.  xxxii.  37,  it  be¬ 
longed  to  Reuben;  later  to  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  1, 
23 ;  Ez.  xxv.  9.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  very  many 
Christians  lived  here  (von  Raumer,  p.  263). 
Sibmah,  very  near  Heshbon. 

Zare th-ahah ar  on  the  mount  of  the  valley. 
The  name  signifies  “  splendor  of  the  dawn,” 

(H'n?  according  to  Gescnius  perhaps  =  fT^riV* 
1  Chron.  iv.  7).  Von  Raumer  makes  no  mention 
of  it.  Winer  and  Keil*  conjecture  that  Zereth- 
shahar,  which  is  nowhere  else  named  {nomen  loci 
/organ  in  aprico  colic  siti,  cujus  nusauam  alias  Jit 
i mentio ,  Rosenm.  on  this  place),  may  have  lain  near 
Nebo  or  Pisgah,  “  not  tar  from  Heshbon  on  the 
west,”  (Keil).  Menke  has  introduced  the  name 
west  of  Mount  Pisgah,  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
somewhat  .south  of  Zerka-maim,  perhaps  because 
Zereth-shahar  is  indicated  as  situated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  valley. 

Ver.  20.  Beth-peor,  probably  not  far  from  the 
mountain  of  Peor ;  opposite  Jericho,  according  to 
the  Onom. 

The  foot-hills  of  Pisgah,«nd  Beth-jeshimoth, 

ch.  xii.  3. 

Ver.  21.  All  the  aities  of  the  table-land  and 
all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king,  etc.  Meaning  : 
“all  the  other  cities  of  the  level  (the  plain)  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Sihon,  as  far  as  it  extended 
on  the  plain.  So  Keil,  rightly  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  statement  of  ver.  27.  The  victory  of 
Moses  over  Sihon  is  here  related  more  fully  than 
in  ver.  1 2.  There  are  beside  himself  five  Midian- 
ite  princes  named,  Evi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and 
Reba,  and  in  the  same  order  as  Num.  xxxi.  8, 

where,  however,  they  are  called  E  while 

here  they  are  styled  E  'H2®,  just  as  in  Gen.  xvii. 
20  the  princes  of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  in  Num.  iv. 
34  as  well  as  ch.  ix.  18  of  our  book,  the  princes  of 

the  congregation  of  Israel,  »"nyn  'SO®,  the 

Srinces  of  their  tribes  are  mentioned  (Num.  vii.  1 1 
*. ;  xxxiv.  18,  and  often).  They  are  at  the  same 

time  designated  as  the  anointed  of  Sihon 

D),  t.  e.  his  vassals.  In  this  sense  of  anointed, 

prince  =  n'tpD,  “  the  word  stands  only  in  the 
plural,  and  always,  as  would  6eem,  of  native,  al¬ 
though  dependent  and,  as  in  Josh.  xiii.  21,-*u6- 
jngated ,  princes,  and  not  of  installed,  ordinary  of¬ 
ficials”  (Gesen.).  Keil  would,  with  Hengstenbcrg 


(onPs.  ii.  6),  translate  by  “poured  out M 

[founded  or  cast],  because  he  thinks  1103  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  “  to 
anoint.”  Hitzig  likewise  contends  that  1f03  can¬ 
not  mean  “  anoint,”  for  which  rather  stands, 
Ps.  ii.  6,  but  will  hear  nothing  of  “  poured  out.” 
He  reaches  buck  after  an  Arabic  root  which  should 
signify  purify,  refine,  consecrate  to  God,  so  that 


in  the  passage  above  would  be  about  the 

same  as  In  this  view  Q'0'03  would 

properly  mean  “consecrated”  (to  God);  comp. 
Ilitzig,  Psalms  i.  p.  9. 

Ver.  22.  Balaam,  Num.  xxii.  5  ff.,  is  here  char¬ 
acterized  as  DDp,  soothsayer,  like  the  prophets  of 
the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vi.  2,  and  the  necromancers 
l  Sam.  xxviii.  8,  different  from  the  the  true 

prophet,  who  is  also  called  (l  Sam.  ix.  9),  or 
ntH  (i  Chron.  xxi.  9;  xxv.  5;  xxix.  29).  The 
DDp  divines  properly  through  inscribed  lots  (0 «A- 

o/uavrla). 

Ver.  23.  And  the  border  ....  was  the  Jor¬ 
dan  and  the  border.  Houbigant  and  Clericus,  be¬ 
cause  the  passage  is  obscure,  would  mend  the  text 
here  and  Num.  xxxiv.  6;  Dcut.  iii.  16,  also  Josh, 
xiii.  27  ;  xv.  12,  47.  Gesenius  (Thes.  i.  894  ff.) 

takes  )  =  simul,  etiam,  thus :  J  or  dunes  qui  simul  ter¬ 
minus  erat.  Knobel  (on  Num.  xxxiv.  6)  and  Keil 
(at  this  place)  explain:  “The  sea  (Num.  xxxiv. 
6),  the  Jordan,  with  its  territory,  with  its  banks, 
shall  be  the  boundary.”  This  sense  is  indicated 
by  De  Wette  also  in  his  translation,  which  we  have 
adopted  [der  Jordan  nnd  das  Angrenzende ,  the  Jor¬ 
dan  and  what  borders  it].  Bunsen  appears  to  take 


1  as  cpexegetical,  translating:  “that  is,  its  mar¬ 
gin,”  coming  close  therefore  to  Gescnius. 

Their  villages,  comp.  ver.  28,  xv.  32,  36,  41,47, 

48,  and  often,  a  farm,  village,  tvavks 

(LXX  k4/iv),  which  was 'not  inclosed,  like  a  citv, 
with  walls, ”«( Keil.)  By  the  Caucasians  such  a  vil¬ 
lage  is  called  an  Aul,  reminding  us  of  IrovAi*  [and 
awA^l. 

c.  Ver.  24-28.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 

Ver.  25.  Jazer,  snatched  from  the  Amorites, 
Num.  xxi.  32,  belonging  to  Gad,  Num.  xxxii.  35, 
as  here,  a  Levite  city,  ch.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
81.  Later,  like  many  other  of  the  cities  already 
mentioned,  it  belonged  again  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32) ;  conquered  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  1  Mac.  y.  8.  Burckhardt  (p.  609)  held 
the  present  Ain  Hozir  to  be  Jazer  (apud  von  Rau¬ 
mer,  p.  262),  and  with  this  von  Raumer  agrees. 
Seetzen  conjectured  that  Szyr  or  Seir  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  this  place,  with  whom,  beside  Keil,  Van 
de  Velde,  and  Menke  (Map  iii.  compared  with  Map 
viii.)  coincide. 

All  the  aities  of  Gilead,  t.  e.  of  the  southern 
part  of  Gilead,  to  the  Jabbok,  for  the  other  half 
which  belonged  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  but 
to  that  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  fell,  as  we  learn 
from  ver.  31,  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  For 
the  rest  comp,  on  ch.  xii.  2. 

The  half  of  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Ammon 
unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Rabbah.  This  Aroer 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aroer  of  Reuben  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Arnon,  ch.  xii.  2 ;  xiii. 
9,  16.  It  is  Aroer  of  Gad,  which  is  before  Rabba, 
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■  that  is  RabbA  or  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites  (Dent, 
iil  11),  which,  again,  is  different  from  Rabba  of 
ike  Moabite*  (von  Raomer,  p.  271).  Aroer  of 
Gad,  from  Nam.  xxxii.  34,  was  bailt  by  the  Gad- 
ites.  From  hence  to  Abel  -  keramim,  Jephtha 
smote  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  33)  in  that  vie- 
to  it  so  portentous  to  the  life  of  his  daughter. 
There  Joab  encamped  on  the  occasion  of  that  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  people  so  portentous  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  “  Probably  Ayra,  southwest  of  es-Salt” 
(ton  Raumer,  p.  259).  “  For  4  before/  cannot 

here,”  as  von  Raumer  correctly  says,  “possibly 
sonify  4  to  the  east  of'  Rabbah,  since  Aroer,  as  a 
dty  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  must  have  lain  west  of 
Rabbah.  4  Before  *  signifies,  probably,  that  if  one 
goes  from  theiJordan  toward  Rabbah,  Aroer  lies 
before  Kabbah.”  So  likewise  Burckhardt  (p.  609). 

Ver.  26.  From  Heshbon  to  R&mothmizpeh 
and  Betonim.  Thus  the  extension  northward  of 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  is  expressed.  Fr<gn  Hesh- 
Im.  We  need  not  suppose  with  Keil  that  Hesh¬ 
bon,  belonging  to  Reuben  (ver.  17),  lay  exactly  on 
the  border  between  Reuben  and  Gad,  but 44  from 
Heshbon  ”  =  44y#w»  the  region  of  Heshbon.*'  To 
Ranath-mizpeh  and  Betonim.  Again,  also,  4  into 
the  region  of’  these  cities.  Rainath-mizpeh,  t.  e. 
Height  of  the  Watch,  as  von  Raumer  translates. 
We  have  already,  ch.  xi.  8,  met  with  a  valley  of 
Mixpeh,  concerning  which  see  the  explanation 

there.  This  Ramath-mizpch  is  called  also 

ch.  xx.  8 ;  a  city  of  the  Levitcs,  ch.  xxi. 
88;*1  Chron.  vL  80 ;  a  city  of  refuge,  according 
to  ch.  xx.  8,  and  Deut.  iv.  43  ;  in  Solomon’s  time 
the  residence  of  one  of  his  prefects  (1  K.  iv.  13 
(see  the  6ide  map  of  Menkes’  Map  iii. ) ).  Here 
Ahab  was  mortally  wounded,  as  Mieha  had  proph¬ 
esied  to  him  (1  xxii.  1^37  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.), 
his  son  Joram  slain  by  Hazael  king  of  the  Syrians, 
(2  K.  viiL  28),  and  Jehu  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  1-6). 
Probably  it  was  the  present  Salt  on  the  road  from 
Jericho  to  Damascus.  The  road  from  Nablus 
(Sbechem)  also  here  joins  the  former,  as  Van  de 
Veldes  map  distinctly  shows.  Without  doubt 
this  has  been  so  for  thousands  of  years,  and  hence 
the  repeated  collision  of  Israel itish  and  Syrian 
armies  at  this  point  was  very  natural.  —  Betonim. 
It  still  existed  in  Jerome’s  time  ( Onom.  s.  v. 44  Both¬ 
nia”),  yet  he  can  say  nothing  of  its  site. 

From  Mahan  aim  unto  the  border  of  Debir. 
In  this  language  the  extension  of  the  country  of 
Gad  from  east  to  west  is  indicated.  Mahanaim ,  i.  e. 
double  camp,  or  doable  army  (of  the  angels),  most 
familiar  both  from  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  return 
homeward  (Gen.  xxxii.  2),  and  from  the  history 
of  David  who  fled  thither  from  Absalom  (2  Sara, 
xvii.  24, 27 ;  1  K.  ii.  8).  Here  also  Ishbosheth  was 
summoned  by  Abner  to  be  king.  A  Levitical  city, 
ch.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  80 ;  the  residence  of  a  pre¬ 
fect  in  Solomon’s  time  (1  K.  iv.  16).  The  site  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  given.  Von  Raumer  looks  for  it  in 
the  Jordan  meadow  (p.  253),  because  it  lav  north 
of  the  Jabbok,  and  yet  belonged  to  Gad.  But 
north  of  the  Jabbok  Gad’s  border  (p.  231)  only 
took  in  the  Jordan  meadow,  as  he  thinks.  To  this 
assumption  Keil  rightly  replies:  “But,  since  Ma- 
hanaim,  according  to  ver.  30,  lay  on  the  border  of 
Manasseh,and  already  belonged  to  Bashan,  it  may 
also  have  lain  on  the  plateau  north  of  the  Jabbok, 
perhaps  near  a  ford  of  that  stream  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22),  since  nowhere  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  Jabbok  spoken 
of  as  the  northern  border  of  the  territory  of  Gad.” 
This  view  is  adopted  also  by  Menkc  in  his  Atlas. 


Unto  the  border  of  Debir  Since 

as  a  sign  of  the  Stat.  constr.  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
our  book,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  appealing  to  2  Sam.  ix. 

4  and  xvii.  27,  proposed  to  read  rib,  which  is 
favored  by  the  circumstance  that  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
27, rib  occurs  in  connection  with  Mahanaim. 
Hitzig  f Begr .  d.  Krit .  p.  137,  apud  Keil,  p.  341)  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  b  was  only  an  error  in  copying, 
from  the  repetition  of  the  ^  in  b^QjL  Keil  thinks 

it  possible  that  the  b  may  have  belonged  to  the 
name,  which  would  then  be  sounded  Lidbbir. 
Since  the  LXX  read  At&lp,  we  decide  for  the  view 
of  Hitzig,  rejecting  the  suppositions  of  Michaelis 
and  Kefl.  Where  this  Debir  lay  (the  third,  for 
there  were  two  in  Judaea,  von  Raumer,  p.  184^  is 
not  made  out.  Even  Eusebius  could  say  nothing 
of  it  except  that  it  was  roAlr  rStv 'Apodal**.  Per¬ 
haps,  on  the  heights  which  border  the  Jordan,  and 
hence  named  as  their  western  boundary  point  ? 

Ver.  27.  In  the  valley.  The  Jordan  valley 
is  meant,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  16,  elsewhere  called 

nj^sn. 

Betharam,  already  Num.  xxxii.  36  belong¬ 
ing  to  Gad,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peor,  afterward 
called  Julius  or  Livias,  but  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Gaulanitic  Julias  (von  Raumer,  p.  260). 
Beth  -  nimra,  also  Num.  xxxii.  36,  referred  to 
Gad  ;  now  the  ruins  of  Rem  rim. 

Buoooth  and  Zaphon,  likewise  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  regard  to  Succoth,  cf.  especially  Robin¬ 
son  ( Later  Bibl.  Res.t  pp.  311,312)  and  von  Raum. 
( p.  256,  Remark  347 ) .  Even  unto  the  end  of  the 
sea  of  Cinnereth,  cf.  ch.  xii.  3. 

Ver.  28.  Thus  the  country  of  the  sons  of  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Gad  together  covers  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 
Cf.  ch.  xii.  2,  3. 

d.  The  Possession  of  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh , 
ver.  29-32.  This  embraces  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
ch.  xii.  4,  5.  From  Mahanaim.  To  be  under¬ 
stood  as  was  44  from  Heshbon,”  ver.  26. 


Villages  of  Jair.  njn  =  life,  the  name  of 
the  first  woman  as  the  mother  of  all  living,  Gen.* 
iii.  20;  iv.  1;  here  as  Num.  xxxii.  41;  Deut. 


iii.  14  =  camp,  tent-village.  44  The  name  njH 
occurs  only  of  the  villages  of  Jair,  and  probably  de¬ 
notes  a  particular  kind  of  towns ;  but  it  is  yet  ob¬ 
scure  ”  (Knobel).  Keil  translates  the  name  J  air- 
life  [Jairleben],  thinking  probably  of  names  of 
towns  among  us,  like  Eisle’oen,  Aschersleben.  Kno- 
bel  says  further,  on  Num.  xxxii.  41,  concerning 
these  villages  of  Jair :  44  The  division  of  Jair  con¬ 
quered  the  cities  of  the  Amoritcs  and  named  them 
after  themselves.  These  Jair- tow  ns,  sometimes 
given  as  23,  sometimes  30,  and  again  as  60  in 
number,  as  the  Manassite  occupation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  were  given  up, 
together  with  Kenath  and  44  her  daughters,”  to  the 
Aramaeans  and  Geshurites  (1  Chron.  ii.  23).  They 
lay  in  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  30)  or  in  Argob,  reach¬ 
ing  as  far  as  the  border  of  Maacha  and  Geshur 
(Deut.  iii.  14) ;  hence  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan  and 
Hauran,  but  are  also  placed  in  the  land  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  x.  4 ;  l  Chron.  ii.  22),  and  are  mentioned 
with  Arpob  in  Bashan  (1  K.  iv.  13).  This  may 
be  explained  in  this  way.  The  southern  part  of 
Hauran  lies  east  of  northern  Gilead,  then  follows, 
from  about  Remtha,  the  district  ez-Zueit  on  as  far 
as  the  Zerka  (Jabbok,  which  goes  np  far  to  the  east 
of  Gilead ),  and  is  for  the  most  part,  a  flat  country 
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with  many  uninhabited  places  (Burck.  Syria, 
pp.  395, 397, 453  tf.,  Seetzen,  i.  p.  383).  It  belonged 
jointly  to  Man&ssch.  According  to  Arabian  au¬ 
thorities  there  must  lie  in  each  of  the  three  districts 
Zueit,  Jaulan,  and  Ledja,  366  ruined  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  (Buckingham,  Syria,  ii.  pp.  118,  142,  434) ; 
and  Dhaberi  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  opinion 
that  in  Hauran  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
places  ( Rosen raii Her,  Analecta  Arabica,  iii.  22).” 

Ver.  31,  comp.  ch.  xii.  4.  “  This  northern  Gilead 
oelonged  to  half  of  the  children  of  Machir  ( l  Chr. 
v.  24).  The  others  received  their  portion  west  of 
the  Jordan,  ch.  xvii.  2  ff. 

Ver.  32.  A  repetition  of  the  statement  that 
Moses  had  already  ordered  this  division  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  country. 

Ver.  33,  comp.  v.  14.  —  On  von  Raumer’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  concerning  the  Jair-towns,  see  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  ch.  xix.  34,  [comp,  also,  Stanley,  Sin. 
Pal.  App.  §  86  ;  Grove,  in  bid.  of  the  art. 

"  Jair/-  Tr.] 

UOMI  LEXICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Matt.  Henry:  Note,  it  is  good  for  those 


who  are  old  and  stricken  in  years,  to  be  put  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  being  so.  Some  nave  gray 
hairt  here  and  there  upon  them  and  perceive  it  not. 
Hos.  vii.  9 ;  they  do  not  care  to  think  of  it,  and 
therefore  need  to  be  told  of  it,  that  they  may  be 
quickened  to  do  the  work  of  life,  and  moke  prepara¬ 
tion  for  death  which  is  coming  on  them  apace.  — 
All  people,  but  especially  old  people,  should  set 
themselves  to  do  quickly  that  wnich  must  be  done 
before  they  die,  lest  death  prevent  them. 

The  same,  on  Deut.  xviii.  2:  Care  is  taken 
that  the  priests  entangle  not  themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  nor  enrich  themselves  with  the 
wealth  of  this  world;  they  have  better  things  to 
mind,  —  Note,  those  that  have  God  for  their  inheri¬ 
tance,  according  to  the  new  coven  At,  should  not 
be  greedy  of  great  things  in  the  world,  neither 
gripe  what  they  have,  nor  grasp  at  more,  but  look 
upon  all  things  present  with  the  indifference  which 
becomes  those  that  believe  God  to  be  all-sufficient. 
—  Care  is  likewise  taken  that  they  want  not  any 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  life. 
Though  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  is  their  inheritance, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  must  live  on 
the  air.  —  Tr.] 


3.  Beginning  of  the  Distribution . 

Chapter  XIV.  1-5. 

1  And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children  of  Israel  inherited  in  the  laud  of 
Canaan,1  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  distributed  for  inheritance  [a 

2  possession]  to  them.  [,]  By  lot  teas  their  inheritance  [by  the  lot  of  their  posses¬ 
sion],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine  tribes, 

3  and  for  the  half-tribe.  For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  [the] 
two  tribes  and  an  half-tribe  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  :  but  unto  the  Levites 

4  he  gave  none  [no]  inheritance  among  them.  For  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  were 
two  tribes,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim :  therefore  [and]  they  gave  no  part  unto  the 
Levites  in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  [and]  their  suburbs  [pasture- 

5  grounds]  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  substance.  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded 
Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.— And  these  are  what  the  eons  of  Israel  received  ee  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  what  Eleazar  the 
priest,  etc.— Te.] 


4.  The  Possession  of  Caleb . 

Chapter  XIV.  6-15. 

6  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  came  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Ca¬ 
leb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest  the  thing 
[word]  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me 

7  and  thee  in  Kadesh-barnea.  Forty  years  old  teas  I  when  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  me  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  espy  out  the  land  ;  and  I  brought 

8  him  word  again  as  it  was  in  my  heart.  Nevertheless  [And]  my  brethren  that  went 
up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt ;  but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lord 
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9  [Jehovah]  my  God.  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying :  Snrely  the  land 
whereon  thy  feet  have  [thy  foot  hath]  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance  [thy  pos¬ 
session],  and  thy  children's  for  ever ;  because  thou  hast  wholly  followed  the  Lord 

10  [Jehovah]  my  God.  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  kept  me  alive, 
as  he  said,  these  forty  and  five  years,  even  [omit :  even]  since  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
spake  this  word  unto  Moses,  while  the  children  of  [omit :  the  children  of  ]  Israel 
wandered  [walked]  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  now,  lo  [behold],  I  am  this  day  fourscore 

11  and  five  years  old.  As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day,  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses 
sent  me ;  as  my  strength  was  then,  even  [omit :  even]  so  is  my  strength  now,  for 

12  war,  both  [and]  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.  Now  therefore  [and  now]  give  me 
this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  in  that  day  ;  for  thou  heardest 
in  that  day  how  the  Anakims  were  there,  and  that  the  cities  were  great  and 
fenced  [and  great  and  fortified  cities] :  if  so  be  [perhaps]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will 
be  with  me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said. 

13  And  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Hebron 

14  for  an  inheritance  [a  possession].  Hebron  therefore  became  the  inheritance  [pos¬ 
session]  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite  unto  this  day ;  because  that 

15  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.  And  the  name  of  Hebron 
before  was  Kirjath-arba :  which  Arba  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakims.  And 
the  land  had  rest  from  war. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  chapter  contains,  partly,  vers.  1-5,  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  division  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  remaining 
tribes,  and  partly  an  episode  breaking  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  ch.  xiv.  1-5  and  xv.  1  ff.,  concern¬ 
ing  the  possession  of  Caleb.  With  this,  ch.  xv. 
13-19  ana  Jadg.  i.  10-15,  which  agreo  with  each 
other,  are  to  be  compared. 

a.  (3)  Ver.  1-5.  Introduction  to  the  Division  of\ 
the  Land  West  of  the  Jordan.  Ver.  1.  As  distribu¬ 
tors  Eleazar  and  Joshua  are  named  here,  as  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  17,  while  in  ch.  xiii.  6,  7 ;  xviii.  6, 8, 10, 
Joshua  alone  casts  the  lot  or  grants  the  land  as  in 

vers  13;  xviL  15, 18.  Eleazar,  (whom  God 

helps,  Gotthilf ),  u  was  Aaron's  third  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  high-priesthood,  Ex.  vi.  23,  25  ;  Num. 
iii.  2.  After  tne  death  of  his  father  he  followed 
him  in  the  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood ;  Num. 
xx.  25  ff ;  Dent.  x.  6,  and  was  associated  thus  for 
a  time  with  Moses,  then  with  Joshua,  ch.  xiv.  I ; 
xvii.  4  ff.  His  death  is  related  ch.  xxiv.  33” 
(Winer,  i.  314)* 

Ver.  2.  Eleazar  and  Joshua  distributed  the 
land  through,  the  lot  of  their  possession ;  t.  e. 
through  the  lot  by  which  the  part  of  the  land  was 
to  be  determined  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  55, 
whether  in  the  north  or  in  the  south,  whether  in 
the  east  or  in  the  west,  whereas  the  magnitude  of  the 
portion  was  to  be  fixed  (Num.  xxvi.  56)  according 
to  the  population  of  the  tribe,  by  Moses  or  his  suc- 
eessor.  “  Whether  also  the  provinces  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  families  of  the  tribes  were  assigned  by  lot,  or 
whether  this  was  left  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
respectively,  is  not  to  be  discovered  ”  (Knobel). 

The  distribution  by  lot. of  conquered  countries  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  other  histories.  Thus  it  was  “  a 
standing  custom  with  the  Athenians,  to  divide  the 
land  of  conquered  enemies  to  colonists  by  lot, 
(Diod.  xv.  23,  29).  They  proceeded  in  this  manner 
in  Euboea  (Herod,  v.  77 ;  6,  100),  and  in  Lesbos 
(Thoc.  iii.  50).  Among  the  Romans,  also  we  read  of 
sorte  agros  legionibus  ussignare  (Cic.  Epp.  add.Divv 
xi.  20, comp.  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.tY .  74)”  (Knobel). 

How  the  lot  was  taken  we  are  not  informed. 
Most  probably,  as  the  Rabbins  have  conjectured. 


there  were  two  urns.  In  one  had  been  placed  lit¬ 
tle  tablets  ( Keil :  tickets)  with  the  names  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  the  other  similar  tablets  with  the  names 
of  the  districts;  and  one  of  each  was  drawn  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  reject  the  supposition  of  two 
urns,  we  may  think  of  one  containing  the  tablets 
designating  the  portions  of  country,  which.the  heads 
of  the  several  tribes  may  have  drawn.  As  Jehovah 
had  commanded  bj  Moses,  Num.  xxvi.  52  ff. 

Ver.  4.  The  appointment  concerning  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  is  found  Num.  xxxv.  1  ff.  where  it 
is  stated  also  how  large  their  pasture-grounds 

should  be.  from  to  drive,  drive  forth 

signifies  a  place  whither  cattle  are  driven  (Germ. 
Trieb,  Trifi ,  [comp.  Eng.  :  drove,  “  a  road  for 
driving  cattle,  Webster j),  and  denotes  here  the 
space  around  the  city  which  should  serve  for  the 
driving  of  herds”  (knobel  on  Num.  xxxv.  2). 
A  diagram  by  which  the  dimensions  in  Num. 
xxxv.  5  may  be  clearly  apprehended  is  given  in 
Keil  on  this  passage.1  These  pasture-grounds 
(Bnnsen:  Commons);  in  Switzerland  called  All- 
mendenl,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  ch.  xx. 
Luther  [the  Eng.  version  also]  translates,  incor¬ 
rectly  :  suburbs,  led  evidently  by  the  Vulg.,  which 

renders  E  suburbana. 

b.  (4)  Vers.  6-15.  Caleb's  Possession.  Caleb, 
the  patriarch  of  the  sons  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv. 
19),  accompanied  by  the  men  of  his  tribe  (ver.  6), 
approaches  Joshua,  and  desires,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  promise  of  Moses  (ver.  9),  and  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  still  unbroken  capacity  for  war  (ver. 
1 1 ),  that  the  mountain  of  Hebron  may  be  given  to 
him,  out  of  which  he  purposes  to  extirpate  the 


1  (This  is  KeU’i  figure :  —  Ta.] 
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Anakites  ( ver.  12).  Joshua  promptly  and  gladly 
grant*  the  request  of  the  respected,  proved,  and 
brave  old  man,  who  had  once  with  himself  spied 
out  the  land  from  Kadesh-barnca  (Num.  xiii.  7  9 ; 
xiv.  6).  The  place  of  the  transaction  is  Gilgal, 
and  that,  as  has  before  been  shown,  in  the  Jordan- 
valley.  Later,  ch.  xviii.  1,  we  find  the  camp 
moved  to  Shiloh. 

Ver.  6.  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the 
Kenezite.  Caleb,  (perhaps,  seizing  vehe¬ 
mently,  from  Gesen.1),  son  of  one  Jephunneh, 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xiii.  6),  one  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  7),  had  in  vain  encouraged  the 
Israelites  to  venture  an  attack  and  take  possession 
of  the  promised  land  (Num  xiii.  31 ).  Pained  at  the 
cowardice  of  the  people,  he  and  Joshua  rent  their 
garments  and  still  urged  the  people  to  a  bold  and 
resolute  deed,  which  so  enragea  the  latter  that  they 
were  ready  to  stone  them  both  (Num.  xiv.  10).  On 
account  of  their  fidelity,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone 
were  deemed  worthy  to  enter  into  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  (xiv.  24,  30,  38;  xxvL  65;  1  Macc.  ii.  56; 
Sirach  xlvi.  11,  12).  He  is  here,  as  in  ver.  14  and 

also  in  Num.  xxxii.  12,  called  t.  e.  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Kenaz,  which  name  occurs  yet  again,  as 
Judg.  i.  12,  in  the  family  of  Caleb.  We  agree  with 
Winer  (i.  654)  in  thinking  it  quite  unlikely  that 
there  is  here  any  connection  with  the  Kcnizzites 
mentioned  Gen.  xv.  19,  as  Bertheau  and  Ewald 
suppose.  [But  sec  Smith’s  Did.  of  the  Bible ,  arti¬ 
cles  “  Caleb  ”  and  “  Kcnezites  ”1. 

We  next  have  the  speech  of  Caleb,  whose  main 
thought  has  been  already  given  above.  He  first 
calls  to  mind  the  word  which  Jehovah  in  Kadcsh- 
barnea  spoke  to  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  concern¬ 
ing  him  and  Joshua.  It  is  found  in  Num.  xiv.  24, 
30,  but  purports  onlv,  as  Keil  aptly  remarks,  that 
the  Lord  will  bring  Caleb  into  the  land  whither  he 
had  gone,  and  give  it  to  his  seed  for  a  possession. 
Kadesh-barnca  we  have  already  found  mentioned 
in  ch.  x.  41,  and  shall  find  it  again  ch.  xv.  3,  23. 

The  name  sounds  either  as  here,  or  merely 

(Gen.  xiv.  7;  xvi.  14;  Num.  xx.  16),  or  B7.7C 
(ch.  xv.  23).  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  19-21),  was  reached  by  the 
Israelites  in  eleven  days  from  Horeb,  and  was  the 
principal  scene  of  their  stubbornness  and  insubor¬ 
dination  (Num.  xiv.;  xx.  1-13),  and  where  they 
decided  their  fate  for  the  Ion"  period  of  forty  years. 
Robinson,  whom  Hitzig  ( Gesch .  d.  v.  Israels ,  L 
89)  unhesitatingly  follows,  regards  as  Kadesh,  Ain 
el-Weibeh,  which  lies  northwest  of  Petra,  and  al¬ 
most  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Von  Raumer  fixes 
upon  the  more  northerly  Ain  Hash  (p.  209,  as 
with  special  particularity,  p.  483  if.),  lying ,  as  well 
as  the  former  place ,  in  the  Arabah.  Mcnke  has  fol¬ 
lowed  on  his  map  the  opinion  of  Rowland,  contro¬ 
verted  by  both  Robinson  and  Raumer,  according 
to  which  Kadesh  must  be  sought  far  west  of  the 
Arabah.  Thither  Mcnke  transfers  Mount  Seir, 
also,  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  But  how  then 
should  Num.  xxi.  4  be  understood  in  comparison 
with  Deut.  ii.  12  ?  2 

Ver.  7.  At  the  time  when  he  was  sent  forth  from 
Kadesh -bamea  Caleb  was  forty  years  old.  He 
brought  back  a  report,  and  as  he  expresses  it,  so 


a m  it  was  in  [lit.  with]  my  heart.  Hebr. 

''3^r0V.  Lather  translates  mb  here  as  in 
Job  xxvii.  6,  by  “conscience.”  We  are  not  to 
think  of  conscience,  however,  but  rather  of  the 
bold  confident  spirit  of  Caleb,  which  he  spoke  out 
just  as  he  felt  it.  He  was  a  spirited  man  and  not 
discouraged  like  the  rest.  On  the  variant  reading 

of  the  LXX.  (alnov)  which  presupposes 
as  one  codex  of  Kennicott  has  it,  see  Keil,  in  loc. 

Ver.  8.  Not  so  were  his  brethren  who  went  up 

with  him;  they  rather  discouraged  for 

JDpn»  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  142,  a;  Gesen.  § 75.  Rem. 
17 )  the  heart  of  the  people;  prop,  they  made  the 
heart  of  the  people  to  melt,  as  in  Eng.  vers. 
Comp.  ch.  ii.  11  ;  v.  1,  but  especially  vii.  5.  Bv 
that  Caleb  was  not  troubled,  out  wholly  followed 
(comp.  Num.  xiv.  24)  Jehovah,  i.  e.  completely 

fulfilled  what  Jehovah  required,  —  ren¬ 

dered  him  unconditional,  cheerful  obedience. 

Ver.  9.  In  consequence  of  this  Moses  swore  to 
give  him  the  land  on  which  his  foot  had  trod.  We 
find  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  this  oath  in  Deut. 
i.  34  ff.  where  ver.  36  agrees,  in  part  literally,  with 
the  verse  before  us.  And  although  it  is  there  said 
that  God  swore,  here  that  Moses  did,  we  see,  ceteris 
paribus,  no  irreconcilable  discrepancy.  Moses, 
the  man  of  God  (ver.  6),  swears  in  the  name  and 
at  the  command  of  God.  Knobcl’s  observation  : 
“  moreover  we  read,  in  what  the  Jehovist  has  given 
of  the  report  of  the  author,  of  an  oath  of  Jehovah, 
Num.  xiv.  21,  24,”  needs  correction,  since  the  oath 
in  question,  which  is  identical  with  that  in  Deut.  i. 
34,  is  the  one  menlioned  Num.  xiv.  21,  24. 

j Jehovah  my  God.  It  is  less  easy  to  reconcile 
this  expression  with  any  form  of  the  oath  as  taken 
by  Jehovah.  May  we  not  assume  that  Caleb 
quotes  some  expression  of  Moses  not  elsewhere 
preserved  to  us,  but  familiar  then  to  Joshua  ?  — 
Tb.J 

Ver.  10.  God  has  fulfilled  hit  promise  and  kept 
him  alive,  os  he  spoke,  and  that  for  these  forty 
and  five  years  ....  while  Israel  walked  in 

the  wilderness.  has  here  the  signification 

i  ‘‘in  which”  (time),  “  while,”  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §321, 
c.  Concerning  the  forty-five  years  see  the  In  trod. 
§4. 

Ver.  1 1 .  The  might  of  the  hero  is  still  unbroken 
although  he  is  now  eighty-five  years  old.  A  similar 
statement  is  made  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 

Ver.  12.  On  the  ground  of  all  these  facts  Caleb 
now  asks  for  mount  Hebron,  although  he  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Num.  xiii.  21,  gone  much  further  into 
the  country,  even  into  the  north  of  Palestine,  while 
certainly,  according  to  Num.  xiii.  22,  23,  he  had 
spied  out  the  land  only  into  the  region  of  Hebron. 
As  there  vers.  22,  23  are  inserted  into  the  context 
so  is  it  here  with  this  whole  passage,  vers.  6-1 5, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  same  hand.  It  is 
remarkable  also,  that  Caleb  here  says  to  Joshua : 
thou  heardest  in  that  day,  how  the  Anakim  were 
there,  since  Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  8)  also  was  one  of 
the  spies ;  cf.  besides  Knobel  on  this  passage,  also 
Bleek,  Introduction,  i.  p.  316.  As  Anakim  are 
mentioned,  Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  10,  and  in  this 
book,  ch.  xv.  14,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai. 


1  [Geeenius :  "  perhaps,  dog,  for  *’  from  "  to 

bark,  to  yelp.”  But  Flint  and  Dietrich  (In  hit  edition  of 


Geeenius)  give  the  above  explanation.  See  Smith's  Diet. 
art.  ,f  Caleb,”  Am.  Edition.  — Te.] 

S  [The  site  of  Kadesh  is  folly  discussed  in  the  Diet,  of 


the  Bible ,  s.  v.] 
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Perhaps  Jehovah  will  be  with  me  that  I  may 
drive  them  oat,  as  Jehovah  said.  According 
to  cb.  xi.  21,  Joshua  had  already  driven  them  out, 

(Tnyj). — VT>*  for  VJU?  Gesen.  §  103,  1,  Rem. 
Evald,  Lfhrq.  €  264,  a. 

Ver.  13.  Joshua  cheerfully  granted  the  request 
of  Caleb.  He  blessed  him, ».  e.  “joined  with  his 
gratitude  for  the  courageous  declaration,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  good  wishes  and  prayer  for  the 
success  of  his  undertaking;  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  19 ; 
xxril  23  ;  Ex.  xxxix.  43  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  22  ”  (Kno- 
bel).  Joshua  himself,  as  in  ch.xvii.  14  ff.,  bestows 
oo  oim  the  land. 

Ver.  14.  Thus  Hebron  passes  over  into  the 
hands  of  Caleb.  According  to  ch.  xxi.  11,  he 
most  have  yielded  the  city  to  the  Levites,  while  he 
held  the  land  for  himself. 

Ver.  15.  A  notice  that  in  earlier  times 
Hebron  had  been  called  "  city  of  Arba,”  who  was 
a  great  man  among  the  Anakim.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  is  repeated  ch.  xv.  13;  xxi.  11,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  occurred  Gen.  xxiii.  2.  Another  piece  of 
information  see  Num.  xiii.  22. 

And  the  land  had  rest  from  war ;  repeated 
here  from  ch.  xi.  23. 


provement.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  Starke  say : 
“  The  Levites  were  by  this  wise  arrangement  so 
much  the  more  assured  of  their  earthly  support, 
and  could  so  much  the  more  diligently  and  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  perform  their  duty.  They  are 
a  pattern  for  all  Christians,  who  ought  to  regard 
all  which  they  have  as  a  gift  of  God. 

3.  The  youthful  freshness  with  which  Caleb 
comes  forward,  has  in  it  something  uncommonly 
cheering,  and  shows  how  a  pious  walk  joined  with 
an  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  business  of  life, 
keeps  a  man  even  physically  sound  and  vigorous 
up  to  advanced  age.  It  was  so  also  with  Moses, 
and  even  in  our  time  there  were  and  are  men  who 
have  shared  the  same  beautiful  lot.  Of  one  at 
least  let  us  here  make  mention,  the  recently  de¬ 
parted  Nitzsch.  Compare  also  in  Schleiermacher’s 
Monologen  the  discourse  concerning  “  Youth  and 
Age.” 

HOMTUmCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Caleb's  demand.  (1)  On  his  part  well  grounded, 
therefore :  (2)  gladly  granted  by  Joshua.  — What  is 
right  and  iuat  one  may  well  demand.  —  How  God 
sustains  tnose  who  are  his  even  to  old  age,  and 
until  they  are  gray  (Is.  xlvi.  4),  shown  in  the 
case  of  Caleb.  —  The  blessing  of  a  faithful  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  commands  of  God.  —  The  land  had 
ceased  from  war  (Peace  Sermon). 

Starke  :  Only  he  who  is  a  child  of  God  and 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  can  partake 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  Gal.  iv.  7 ;  iii.  29 ; 
Rom.  viii.  17.  —  In  the  reception  of  earthly  good 
we  must  refer  everything  to  the  divine  blessing. — 
O,  how  profitable  is  godliness  1  It  is  profitable 
unto  all  things  and  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim. 
iv.  8  ;  Matt  vi.  33.  Although  God  docs  good  to 
his  children  and  blesses  them,  yet  with  the  sweet 
He  always  shows  them  the  rod  also,  Mai.  iii.  16- 
18.  —  In  the  world  is  war  and  strife,  but  in  heaven, 
peace,  rest  and  blessedness,  Job  vii.  1. 

Cramer:  Dividing  an  inheritance  and  all  busi¬ 
ness  Transactions  and  dealings  are  matters  of  con¬ 
science,  1  Thes.  iv.  6.  —  No  one  can  of  himself 
take  for  himself  anything  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  of  eternal  life,  except  it  be  given  to  him  from 
above,  John  iii.  27.  —  That  to  which  a  man  has  a 
right  he  may  even  demand  of  the  magistrate,  for 
to  this  end  are  judges  appointed,  Deut.  xvii.  18.  — 
Our  glory  and  boast  should  be  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  2  Cor.  i.  12,  Acts  xxiv.  16. — 
Godliness  is  rewarded  also  with  long  life  and 
health,  Ps.  xci.  16  ;  Prov.  iii.  2. 

Osiander  :  Although  we  certainly  cannot  at¬ 
tain  blessedness  through  our  own  works  and  merits, 
still  God  of  his  great  goodness  is  wont  to  reward 
what  we  do  from  the  spirit  of  submissive  obedience 
with  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  manner  of  employing  the  lot  here  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  use  in  cn.  vii.  14,  inasmuch  as  we 
here  have  to  deal,  not  with  a  criminal  process,  but 
only  with  the  fairest  possible  performance  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  transaction,  namelv,  with  the  division 
of  the  land.  In  this  case  also  God  himself  should 

S're  the  derision,  and  therefore  resort  is  had  to  the 
t.  So  again  after  the  return  from  the  exile  the 
resettlement  of  the  capital  was  effected  by  casting 
lots  (Neh.  xi.  1),  comp.  Winer,  iL  31. 

2.  That  the  Levites  received  no  province  as  a 
tribe,  but  rather  cities  for  their  habitation,  and  pas¬ 
tures  for  their  herds,  just  so  much,  therefore,  as, 
ioined  to  the  portion  of  the  offerings  mentioned 
Num.  xviii.,  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
this  was  altogether  suited  to  keep  them  in  lively 
remembrance  that  Jehovah  was  their  inheritance. 
Christ  expresses  the  same  principle  in  regard  to 
his  disciples,  Matt.  x.  9,  10 ;  Mark  vi.  8,  9 ;  Lake 
ix.  3;  x.  4,  7.  Paul  appeals  directly  to  the  O.  T.. 
arrangement,  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  although  for  himself 
be  makes  no  claim  to  this  right,  1  Cor.  ix.  18. 
Now  also  these  principles  ought  to  give  the  stand- 
in!  to  congregations  and  church  au thorites  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of  spiritual  offices.  Pat  benefices 
with  large  landed  possessions  or  extravagant  rev¬ 
enues  of  money  are  wrong ;  but  equally  wrong  is 
it  when  care  for  subsistence  daily  oppresses  the 
preacher  and  robs  him  of  the  joy  of  his  calling.  I 
In  this  matter  there  is  still  much  room  for  im¬ 
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SECTION  SECOND. 


Division  of  West  Palestine  among  the  Nine  and  a  Half  Tribes  remaining.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  and  the  Cities  of  the  Levitea. 


Chapter  XV. -XXI. 


L  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah . 
Chapter  XV. 
a.  Its  Boundaries. 

Chapter  XV.  1-12. 


1  This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  by  their  families  ; 
even  to  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward  was  the  uttermost 

2  part  of  the  south  coast.  And  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore  [end]  of  the 

8  salt  sea,  from  the  bay  [Heb.  tongue]  that  looketh  southward :  And  it  went  out  to 

the  south  side  to  [of]  Maaleh  [the  ascent  of]  Acrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  unto  [of]  Kadesh-bamea,  and  passed  along  to 

4  Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar,  and  fetched  a  compass  to  Karkaa :  From  thence  it 
[and]  passed  toward  Azmon,  and  went  out  unto  the  river  [water-course]  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  goings  out  of  that  [the]  coast  [border]  were  *  at  the  sea ;  this  shall  be  your 
south  coast  [border]. 

5  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  Jordan :  and  their 
[the]  border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the  bay  [tongue]  of  the  sea,  at  the  utter- 

6  most  part  [the  end]  of  the  Jordan :  And  the  border  went  up  to  Beth-hogla,  and  passed 
along  by  the  north  of  Beth-arabah;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  stone  of 

7  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  :  And  the  border  went  up  toward  Debir  from  the  valley 
of  Achor,  and  so  northward  looking  [and  turned  northward]  toward  Gilgal,  that 
is  before  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  [water¬ 
course]  :  and  the  border  passed  toward  the  waters  of  En-shemesh  [Sun-spring],  and 

8  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  En-rogel  [Fullers -spring]  :  And  the  border  went  up 
by  [into]  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  unto  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite ;  the 
same  is  Jerusalem :  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lietk 
before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the 

9  giants  [Rephaim]  northward :  And  the  border  was  drawn  *  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
[mountain]  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  cities 
of  mount  Ephron  ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim : 

10  And  the  border  compassed  [took  a  compass]  from  Baalah  westward  unto  mount 
Seir,  and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim  (which  is  Chesalon)  on  the 
north  side  [Fay,  more  *  exactly :  to  the  side  northward  of  Har-jearim,  that  is  Cbes- 

1 1  alon],  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to  Timnah :  And  the  border 
went  out  unto  the  side  of  Ekron  northward :  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron, 
and  passed  along  to  mount  Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabneel ;  and  the  goings  out 
of  the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

12  And  the  west  [prop,  sea]  border  was  to  [or  at]  the  great  sea,  and  the  coast 
thereof  This  is  the  coast  [border]  of  the  children  of  Judah  round  about,  according 
to  their  families. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  1— This  Term  would  read  more  exact!/  as  follows  :  And  there  was  the  lot  for  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Judah, 
according  to  their  families :  toward  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward,  (n  the  extreme  south.  —  Tr.] 

p  Ver-  9 _ Geeeoius  inclines  to  the  meaning  "  stretched  ”  "  extended.”  for  in  the  Kal  and  Plel ;  and  so  De  Welle, 

Fay,  and  others  translate ;  but  as  Flint  and  Winer  (Shnonis)  appro  re  in  these  conjugations  the  definition  "  mark  off,”  defi¬ 
nite  ^  which  all  admit  to  be  the  sense  of  the  PM,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing  the  English  version.  —  Tr.] 


«  The  Kethib  rPTT),  although  we  cannot  allowably  ex¬ 
press  it  as  a  sing,  in  the  translation,  is  to  be  retained  in 


the  text  rather  than  the  needless  Kerf  VHI.  Comp.  eh. 
xi.  2.  Ewaid’s  Lehrg.  §  806,  a.  T  1 
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b,  Caleb's  Possession.  His  Daughter  Achsah.  Conclusion  to  vers.  1-12. 

Chapter  XV.  13-20.  Comp.  ch.  xiv.  6-15  ;  Judg.  i.  10-15. 

18  And  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  Joshua,  even  the  city 

14  of  Arba  [Kirjath-arba,  ch.  xiv.  15]  the  father  of  Anak,  which  city  i $  Hebron.  And 
Caleb  drove  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  the 

15  children  [sons]  of  Anak.  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Debir  :  and 

16  the  name  of  Debir  before  teas  Kirjath-sepher  [Book-city,  comp.  ver.  49].  And  Ca¬ 
leb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah 

17  my  daughter  to  wife.  And  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  took 

18  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came 
unto  him  [came  in],  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field :  and  she  lighted 

19  off  her  [the]  ass  ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wouldest  thou  ?  Who  answered 
[And  she  said],  Give  me  a  blessing ;  for  thou  hast  given  me  1  a  south  land  [prop,  a 
land  of  the  south-country]  ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water :  and  he  gave  her  the  up- 

20  per  springs,  and  the  nether  springs.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  according  to  their  families. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Tor.  19 Since  the  suf.  ^  cannot  well  be  taken  as  a  dat  but  only  u  an  aec.,  many  have  understood 

H  adverbially,  ni*to  a  land,'’  eto.  So  Fay,  following  Knobel :  Noth  dem  Miitagdande  hast  du  mich  gegeben. 

8o  also  the  LXX. :  &ri  «U  yrjr  N«y«0  £«&**&  pc ;  bat  the  Valgate  more  simply  regards  this  as  a  case  where  the  rerb  of 
String  governs  two  accusatives ;  tenant  an  steal  em  et  torrtntem  dtdisti  mVti.  Gem.  Lex.  i.  v.  P*  708,  1.  With 

this  agree  De  Wette,  Maurer,  Kell,  Zuns  —  Ta.] 

c.  Catalogue  of  the  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah. 

Chapter  XV.  21-03. 

a.  Cities  in  the  South. 

Chapter  XV.  21-32. 

21  And  the  uttermost  cities1  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  toward 

22  the  coast  [border]  of  Edom  southward  were  Kabzeel,  and  Eder,  and  Jagur,  And 

23  24  Kinah,  and  Dimonah,  and  Adadah,  And  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan,  Ziph, 

25  and  Telem,  and  Bealoth,  And  Hazor,  Hadattah  [Hazor-hadattah],  and  Kerioth, 

26  27  and  Hezron  [Kerioth-hezron]  which  is  Hazor,  Amam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah, 

28  And  Hazar-gaddah,  and  Heshmon,  and  Beth-palet,  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Beer- 

29  30  slieba,  and  Bizjoth-jah,  Baalab,  and  Iim,  and  Azem,  And  Eltolad,  and  Chesil,  * 
31  32  and  Horm&h,  And  Ziklag,  and  Madmannah,  and  Sansannah,  And  Lebaoth,  and 

Shilhim,  and  Ain;  and  Rimmon :  all  the  cities  are  twenty  and  nine,  with  [and] 
their  villages. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver  21 — And  the  cities  were,  lu  [or  from]  the  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  toward  the  border  of 
Edom,  lathe  south-eouutry :  Kabzeel,  etc.  —  Ta.] 

0.  Cities  in  the  Lotoland. 

Chapter  XV.  33-47. 

33  34  And  in  the  valley  [lowland],  Eshtaol,  and  Zoreah,  and  Ashnah,  And  Zanoali, 

35  and  En-gannim,  Tappuah,  and  Enam,  Jarmuth,  and  Adullam,  Socob,  and  Aze- 

36  kah.  And  Sharaim,  Adithaim,  and  Gederah,  and  Gederothaim  ;  fourteen  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

37  38  Zenan,  and  Hadashah,  and  Migdalgad,  And  Dilean,  and  Mizpeh,  and  Jok- 
39  40  theel,  Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon,  And  Cabbon,  and  Lalunam,a  and  Kitli- 

«  Numerous  Codd.  and  Editions  nod  Dljrfp  (Lahmas)  instead  of  • 
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41  lish,  And  Goderoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Naamah,  and  Makkedah;  sixteen  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

42  43  44  Libnah,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan,  And  Jiphtah,  and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib,  And 

Keilah,  and  Achzib,  and  Mareshah ;  nine  cities  with  [and]  their  villages  : 

45  46  Ekron,  with  [and],  her  towns  [Heb.  daughters],  and  her  villages :  From 
Ekron  even  unto  the  sea  [or,  and  westward],  all  that  lay  near  [by  the  side  of  ] 

47  Ashdod,  with  [and]  their  villages  :  Ashdod  with  [omit :  with]  her  towns  and 
her  villages ;  Gaza,  with  her  towns  [daughters]  and  her  villages,  unto  the  river 
[water-course]  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sea  a  and  the  border  thereof. 

y.  Cities  on  the  Mountain. 

Chapter  XV.  48-60. 

48  And  in  the  mountains  [prop,  on  the  mountain],  Shamir,  and  Jattir,  and  Socoh, 

49  50  And  Dannah,  and  Kirjath-sannah,  which  is  Debir,  And  Anab,  and  Eshtemoh, 

51  and  Anim,  And  Goshen,  and  Holon,  and  Giloh;  eleven  cities  with  [and]  their 
villages : 

52  53  Arab,  and  Dumah,  and  Eshean,  And  Janum,*  and  Beth-tappuah,  and  Aphe- 

54  kah,  And  Humtah,  and  Kirjath-arba  (which  is  Hebron)  and  Zior ;  nine  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

55  56  Maon.  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah,  And  Jezreel,  and  Jokdeam,  and  Zanoah, 

57  Cain,  Gibeah,  and  Timnah ;  ten  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

58  59  Halhul,  Beth-zur,  and  Gedor,  And  Maarath,  and  Beth-anoth,  and  Eltekon  ; 

six  cities  with  [and]  their  villages  : c 

60  Kirjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jearim)  and  Rabbah  $  two  cities  with  [and] 
their  villages. 

6.  Cities  in  the  Wilderness. 

Chapter  XV.  61-63. 

61  62  In  the  wilderness,  Beth-arabah,  Middin,  and  Secacah,  And  Nibshan,  and  the 

city  of  Salt,  and  En-gedi ;  six  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

63  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  [sons]  of  Ju-. 

dah  could  not  drive  them  out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  [sons] 
of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 


EXEGETIC  AL  AMD  CRITICAL. 

The  beginning  of  the  account  concerning  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Palestine  having  been  given  in  vers.  1-6 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find  the  continuation 
of  it  in  ch.  xv.  1  ana  onward.  The  enumeration 
of  names  which  now  follows,  embracing  five  chap¬ 
ters  in  all,  with  only  three  interruptions  (chaps, 
xv.  3-19;  xvii.  3-18;  xviii.  1-10)  and  those  in¬ 
structive,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  geography 
of  Palestine.  It  suggests  a  comparison  with 
Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships,  11.  ii.  484  AT.  For  the 
cartographic  presentation  of  the  places  named  the 
maps  of  Kiepert,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Menke  may 
be  consulted.  [Osborne’s  Wall-map,  also,  and  the 
maps  accompanying  Robinson’s  Researches],  In 
ch.  xv.  we  nave  given  us  the  province  of  the 


I  tribe  of  Judah,  (a)  its  bounds  (vers.  1-12);  (6) 
|  Caleb’s  possession  (vers.  13-19) ;  (c)  a  list  of  the 
cities  (vers.  20-63). 

|  a.  Ver.  1-12.  Its  Boundaries ,  ver.  1.  And  there 
j  waa  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  eons  of  Judah,  ao- 

i  cording  to  their  families:  toward  not  bv) 
|  the  border  of  Edom,  f toward)  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  southward,  in  (]?  as  Gen.  ii.  8 ;  xi.  2) 

1  the  extreme  south ;  t.  e.  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  embraced  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
land,  so  that,  as  Keil  rightly  supposes,  it  touched 
Edom  in  the  east  and  in  the  south  had  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Zin  as  its  border.  The  position  of  this 
wilderness  is  determined,  from  Nnm.  xx.  1  ;  xxvii. 
14  ;  xxxiii.  36,  by  that  of  Kadesh-barfiea  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  have  already  spoken,  on  ch.  xiv.  6. 


On  the  reading  of  tbs 


a  So  according  to  tb«  Kerf  VilSn,.  while  the  Eethlb  would  have  it  written  *7!0}n. 

Kethib,  comp.  ver.  12. 

b  So  the  Kerl  .  the  Kethib  reads  0*3^),  6ence  Bunsen :  Janim.  We  stand  by  the  reading  of  the  Masoretee 

with  the  LXX.  (IorovpH  Vulg.  (Jan uni),  Luther,  aoi  De  Wette. 

c  Between  verses  69  and  60  the  LXX.  have  (A  B  E  X)  the  addition  :  e*ir«  caTE^ra  (a*nj  irri  Befafe)  <cal 
cat  'Atrdji.  (Atrav  In  Cod.  Vat.)  koi  KovAbv  ad  Tarafu  (Tare^  1°  cod.  Vat )  «al  (0**0>j*  *D  Vat.)  aai  Kapkp.  mmX 

raAAoi  Kol  BatS^p  (0«0ifp  in  Cod.  Vat.)  «ol  Marox»*  vdAcic  «»4««a  kou  at  «c«pat  airrwr. )  See  further  on  this  in  the  Xx- 
egetlcal  notes. 
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According  to  this  view,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  also  I 
must  be  sought  in  the  Arabab,  and  according  to 
Nam.  xiii.  26  should  have  formd  the  northern  part 
of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Cf.  the  Articles  Zin  and 
Paran  in  Winer,  ii.  135  and  1 92  [and  in  the  Did.  of 
the  Bible].  —  The  general  account  of  the  position  of 
the  land  of  Judan  is  followed  (vers.  2-12)  by  the 
more  particular  description  of  the  boundaries ;  and 
first,  the  south  border  is  drawn  (vers.  2-4)  so  as  to 
coincide  in  general  with  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5. 

Ver.  2.  Its  starting-point  is  the  and  of  the  Salt 
sea,  more  exactly  still,  the  tongue  which  turns 
southward.  “  This  tongue  is  the  south  (more 
accurately  southernmost)  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be¬ 
low  the  promontory  which  stretches  far  into  the 
i>ea west  of  Kerah  (Robinson,  ii.  231-234),  and  ex¬ 
tending  quite  to  the  southern  point  at  the  so-called 
salt-mountain,  and  salt-morass  from  which  the 
border  of  Judah  began  ”  (Keil).  The  Salt-moun¬ 
tain  (Kaschm  Usdum),  and  salt-swamp  are  ac¬ 
curately  given  on  KieperFs  Map. 

From  this  point  the  border  runs  in  a  tolerably 
direct  course  toward  the  south,  as  we  learn  from 
ver.  3  which  says :  It  went  out  toward  the  south 
ride  of  the  ascent  of  Aorabbim.  On  Acrabbim 
comp.  ch.  xi.  17.  If  the  mountain  Acrabbim  is 
the  same  as  the  Bald  mountain,  mentioned  ch.  xi. 
17 ;  xii.  7,  as  a  south  boundary,  this  height  (Knobel : 
ascent)  of  Acrabbim  would  be  a  pass  in  this  Bald 
mountain.  Knobel  who  rejects  the  identity  of  the 
Bald  and  Acrabbim  mountain^,  believes  that  the 
latter  was  the  steep  pass  es-Sufah,  S.  W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  view  is  indicated  by  Menke  on  his 
map/  while  Kiepert’s  sketch  supports  our  opinion. 
From  this  soutn-side  of  the  hill  of  Acrabbim,  the 
border  goes  over  toward  Zin,  «.  e.  perhaps  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  (Keil)  or  mountain  (Knobel)  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  and  deriving  its  name  therefrom. 
Thence  it  went  up  to  the  aide  of  Kadesh- 
baroea,  and  passed  along  to  Hexron,  .... 
and  went  out  at  the  water-course  of  Egypt, 
and  the  goings  out  of  the  border  were  at  the 
seaj  In  other  words  :  The  border  went  constantly 
southward  to  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xxxiv.  3). 
South  of  Kadesh  it  turned  toward  the  west,  since 
it  came  out  finally  at  the  torrent  of  Egypt  (comp, 
ch.  xiii.  3)  and  at  the  sea.  Hexron  (ver.  25  with 
the  addition  “  that  is  Hazor  ”)  Adar,  Karkaa,  Az- 
mou,  are  to  us  unknown  places.  The  torrent  of 
fyn*  was  spoken  of  ch.  xiii.  3.  The  sea  is  evidently 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Ruins  of  considerable  cities 
ire  still  met  with  in  these  regions  then  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Robinson,  i.  290, 318;  ii.  591  f.). 

Ver.  4.  This  shall  be  your  south  border.  The 
jussive  is  to  be  explained,  as  Masius  and  Keil  ob¬ 
serve,  by  reference  to  Num.  xxxii.  2. 

Next,’ in  ver.  5  a,  the  east  border  is  given  :  the 
salt  sea  in  all  its  extent  from  south  t#  north,  to 
the  end  of  the  Jordan,  i.  e.  to  its  embouchure  at 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Ver.  5  b-ll.  North  Border.  This  went  forth 
from  the  northern  tongue  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan,  and  is  given  a  second  time,  ch.  xviii. 
15-19,  as  the  south  line  of  Benjamin. 

Ver.  6.  It  went  up  toward  Beth-hogla,  a  bound- 
jury  point  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  latter,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  thresh¬ 
ing  floor  of  A  tad  ana  Abel-mizraim  (mourning 
of  the  Egyptians)  Gen.  1.  10,  between  Jericho 
snd  the  Jordan,  discovered  again  by  Robinson,  ii. 
268  in  Ain  Hadschla,  (cf.  von  Raumer,  p.  177). 
From  Beth-Hogla  it  passed  on  northwardly  to 
Beth-Arabah,  which  is  ascribed  now  to  Judah 
(ver.  61),  now  to  Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  22),  and  lav 
9 


(ver.  61 )  in  the  wilderness  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  went  up  to  the  stone  of  Bohan, 
the  son  of  Reuben.  This  stone  of  Bohan  “  must 

from  the  and  TTJ,  ch.  xviii  17,  have  lain 
nearer  the  mountain,  that  is,  more  to  the  west  or 
southwest  ”  (Knobel).  Keil  seeks  it  on  the  same 
grounds  “  nearer  the  mountain/1  and  declines  any 
more  exact  determination.  Further  conjectures 
see  in  Knobel,  p.  415. 

Ver.  7.  From  the  stone  of  Bohan  it  went  up 
toward  Debir  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilgaf, 
to  be  distinguished  evidently  from  the  (Zanaanitish 
royal  city  conquered  by  Joshua  near  Hebron  (ch. 
x.  29, 38;  xii.  13  ;  xv.  15,49;  xxi.  5;  lChron.vii. 

58 ),  —  from  the  valley  of  Aohor,  ch.  vii.  26.  Now 
it  turned  northward  toward  Gilgal,  that  is  be¬ 
fore  the  going  up  to  Adummlm,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  water-oonrse.  Keil  supposes 
this  Gilgal  not  to  be  the  place  of  encampment 
mentioned  ch.  iv.  19,  because  here  “  its  position  is 
determined  with  reference  to  another  place  than 
Jericho.”  This  reason  would  have  force  only  if 
“  the  other  place,”  the  ascent  of  Adummim,  could 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  in  the  same  region. 

But  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (now  Gal^at 
el  Demm)  (Ritter,  xv.  493  [Gage's  transl.  iii.  10], 
Tobler,  iJenkwUrdigkeilen,  p.  698),  lay  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  :  “  est  autem  conjinium  tribus  Judes 
et  Benjamini ,  descendcntibus  ab  /Elia  ubi  et  castellvm 
miJitum  situm  est,  ob  auxilia  viatorum.”  He  has  in 
mind,  as  we  may  suppose,  since  from  the  context 
Luke  x.  30  flits  before  him,  the  road  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Jericho.  But  Gilgul  lav  near  Jericho,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ch.  iv.  19  being  itself  not  a  city  but  a 
larger  circuit,  whence,  ch.  xviii.  17,  we  read  of 

rriVa.  The  watercourse  is  the  Wady  Kelt, 
south  of  Riha.  Further  particulars  see  in  Knobel, 
pp.  416,  417.  With  this  view  von  Raumer  also 
agrees,  comp.  pp.  198  with  169. 

The  border  now  goes  to  the  8 un-spring  as  in 
ch.  xviii.  1 7.  **  That  is  the  present  Ain  cl-Hodh,  or 
Apostles*  Spring,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  north¬ 
east  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  spring  on  the  road  to 
Jericho.  Seetzcn,  ii.  p.  273,  Tobler,  Topographie , 
etc.,  ii.  p.  398  ft'.”  (KnoDel).  From  the  Sun-spring 
it  went  (see  the  side  map  to  Map  iii.  in  Menke)  in 
a  southwest  direction  (conversely  ch*  xviii.  7)  to 

the  Fullers'  Spring  (b^H  Spies’  Spring  would 
be  boa  3-j,  cf.  Gen.  xiii.  9  AT. ;  Josh.  vi.  22). 

This  spring  is  mentioned  again,  2  Sam.  xvii.  17 ; 

1  K.  i.  9.  It  is  the  present  deep  and  copious  Well 
of  Job  (von  Ranmer,  p.  307),  or  of  Nenemiah,  on 
the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnora  unite  (Robinson,  i.  354-491  ; 
Tobler,  ii.  p.  50  tf.)  ”  (Knobel).  Furrer  (p.  57) 
says  concerning  it :  “  Somewhat  south  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  (p.  56)  which  spread  themselves  in  the  mod¬ 
erately  broad  valley  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the 
ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Kidron  together  with 
the  Tyropceon,  we  come  to  an  old  well,  called 
En  Rogel  in  the  O.  T.,  at  the  present  time,  Job's 
Well.  Although  it  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
deep  [Robinson,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet],  it 
overflows,  upon  a  long  continuance  of  rainy 
weather,  which  is  regarded  in  Jerusalem  as  a  joy¬ 
ful  occurrence,  indicating  a  good  year.  The  over¬ 
flow  meanwhile  lasts  but  a  short  time.  I  struck 
the  water  at  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet.  .  .  .  . 

The  scenery  about  the  fountain  is  very  attractive. 

The  hills  rise  high  on  the  east  and  west.  To  the 
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north  one  sees  the  spars  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  bnt 
little  of  the  city  walls.  Sonthward  the  eye  follows 
the  course  of  the  valley  to  its  turn  toward  the 
southeast.  There  a  declivity  of  the  mountain  with 
its  olive  trees  and  beautiful  green  fields  formed  a 
very  pleasing  back-ground.”  * 

Ver.  8.  From  En-rogel  the  border  went  up  into 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jebusite,  that  is  Jerusalem.  The 
direction  accordingly  runs  southwest  on  the  south 
side  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  valley  mentioned  lies. 
It  is  noted  also,  eh.  xviii.  16 ;  Neh.  xi.  30,  as  a 
border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  was  the 
place  where,  after  Ahaz,  the  horrible  sacrifice  of 
children  was  offered  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  2,  6 ;  xxxii. 
35).  The  man  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  is 
as  little  known  as  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  ( ver. 
6).  On  account  of  the  offerings  to  Moloch,  the 
valley  became  “  a  symbol  of  Hell,  the  name  of 

which,  yttwa  (Chald.  in  which  CblT^S 

is  perceptibly  audible)  is  thence  derived,  cf.  Matt, 
v.  22,  tit  tijv  yitwav  too  xvp6s.  Hitzig  and  Bott- 
cher  (apud  Winer,  i.  492)  dispute  the  common 
view  that  the  valley  was  named  after  a  person, 

Hinnom,  and  take  obn  as  an  appellative  moan¬ 
ing,  waning;  certainly  a  very  appropriate  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  in¬ 
nocent  victims.  This  hypothesis  fails  in  well  with 

Kethib,  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  n  “for 

the  complete  expression  '"V'S,  Judg.  xix. 

11.  Jerusalem  is  in  the  same  connection,  called 
also  Judg.  xix.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4”  (Kno- 

bel).  All  in  the  time  before  David.  So  Bethel 
wav  earlier  called  Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  19),  Bethle¬ 
hem  Ephrath,  Gen.  xxxv.  16;  Mich.  v.  1.  Out 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  border  now  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  of  giants  northward.  The 
mountain  on  which  the  border  went  up  lies  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  statement  west  of  the  vale  of  Hin¬ 
nom  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  vale  of  Rephaim 
This  vale  of  Rephaim  is  one  which  extends  in  a 
southwest  direction  from  Jerusalem  to  Mar  Elias, 
one  hour  long,  a  half  hour  wide,  fertile  (Is.  xvii. 

5),  and  still  well  cultivated,  a  valley-plain  (PP5) 

not  properly  a  vale  (nyj72,  'V)  “  spacious  enough 
to  serve  as  a  camp  for  an  army  (2  Sam.  v.  18, ‘22  ; 
xxiii.  13;  l  Chron.  xi.  5),”  named  after  the  old 
gigantic  race  of  Canaanites,  the  Repbaim,  from 
whom  sprang  Og  king  of  Bashan  (ch.  xii.  4).  “  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  slight  rock-ridge , 
which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  valley  of  Hin¬ 
nom,  Winer,  ii.  332 ;  Robinson,  i.  324  ;  Tobler,  ii. 
401  ff)  That  is  the  mountain  which  is  here 
meant. 

Ver.  9.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
the  line  was  drawn  ("INTI,  related  to  ""W,  to  go 

n round,  from  which  outline,  form,  shape  of 

the  body,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14)  to  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  Nephtoah.  This  fountain  of  the 
water  of  Nephtoah,  i.  e.  Liftah,  one  hour  northwest 
of  Jerusalem,  irrigates  a  strip  of  smiling  gardens, 
and  its  excellent  water  is  carried  also  to  Jerusalem 

1  [A  full  account  of  this  spring  (called  there  "  Well  of 
the  Messengers”)  is  given  In  Gage’s  Ritter,  It.  145-148.  — 
Tad 


(Dieterici,  Heisebilder,  ii.  p.  221  f. ;  Tobler,  ii.  258  ff. 
apud  Knobel)  Valentiner,  p.  95,  observes:  “Liftah 
numbers  its  fighting  men  by  hundreds,  and  pro¬ 
vides  Jerusalem,  among  other  things,  with  i cater 
from  its  copious  fountain.  From  its  position  it  is 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  Neph¬ 
toah,  from  which  the  dividing  line  between  Juaah 
and  Benjamin  ran  on  to  the  cities  of  Mount  Eph- 
ron.  This  latter  must  not  be  confounded  vnth 
Ephraim,  which  lay  further  north.  Josh.  xv.  9 ; 
xviii.  15.”  From  this  fountain  it  ran  as  Valen¬ 
tiner,  with  reference  to  our  passage,  correctly 
states,  up  to  the  cities  of  Mount  Ephron,  and 
was  drawn  to  B&alah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearixn. 
This  mount  Ephron  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

It  was  certainly  between  Liftah  and  Kureyet  el- 
Enab,  therefore  probably  the  prominent  ridge,  on 
which  stand  the  places  Soba,  Kartal,  Kulonieli, 
etc.,  and  near  which  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Joppa  runs,  Robinson,  ii.  828  ff*.”  (Knobel).  Baaia , 
that  ist  Kirjath-jearim ,  one  of  the  cities  marked  in 
ch.  ix.  17  ;  xviii.  25,  26;  Ezr.  ii.  25;  Nch.  vii.  29, 
as  belonging  to  Gibeon,  “  now  Kureyet  el-Enab, 
three  hours  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  see  ver.  60,” 
(Knobel).  The  border  still  followed  constantly  a 
northwest  course. 

Ver.  10.  Now,  however,  it  took  a  compass  (bent 
around,  2D3)  from  Baaia  westward  unto  mount* 
Seir.  This  mount  Seir  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  Edomite  mountain  (Gen.  xxxii.  3;  Nam. 
xxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  29 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  4) ;  rather 
the  mountain  range  is  intended  which  runs  in  a 
southwest  direction  as  far  as  the  Wady  Snrar. 
The  name  has  perhaps  been  preserved  in  Sairah, 
Robinson,  ii.  363  ”  (Winer,  ii.  443).  Cf.  also  Rob¬ 
inson,  iMter  Bibl.  Res .,  p.  155,  who  gives  the  height 
of  the  ridge  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Passed  along  to  the  side  of  mount  Jearim 
(which  is  Chesalon)  towards  the  north.  Chesa- 
lon,  probably,  now  Kesla  (Robinson,  if.  363,  more 
definitely,  fitter  B1U.  Res.  p.  154),  was  called  also 
Har  -  jearim  =  mountain  ol  forests,  as  Baaia  or 
Kirjath  -jearim,  =  city  of  forests,  or  forest-town. 
The  region  appears  therefore  to  have  been  earlier 
thickly  covered  with  woods.  Thence  the  border 
went  down  to  Beth-ahemesh,  and  passed  on  to 
Timnah.  Beth-shcmesh  =  house  of  the  sun,  here 
under  this  name  as  a  border  town  of  Judah ;  ch. 
xix.  41,  called  Ir-shcmesh  and  connted  as  a  border 
town  of  Dan ;  according  to  ch.  xxi.  9,  16 ;  1 
Chron.  vii.  59,  a  city  of  the  priests,  known  especi¬ 
ally  from  the  narrative  concerning  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  1  Sam.  vi.  9-20.  Robinson  (iii.  17-20) 
found,  “  to  the  west  of  the  village  Ain  Schems,  on 
the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or  mound,  between  the 
Surar  on^he  north  and  a  smaller  Wady  on  the 
south,  the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site.  Here 
are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city  consist¬ 
ing  of  many  foundations,  and  the  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  walls  of  hewn  stone . Both  the  name 

and  the  position  of  this  spot  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Beth-sheracsh  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  comp.  Later  Bibl .  Res.,  p.  153 ;  also,  Furrer, 
p.  187-211,  especially  198-201.  Timnah,  or  Tim- 
natha  (ch.  xix.  43)  belonging  to  Dan,  now  Tibneh, 
west  of  Beth-shemesh  (Furrer,  p.  200),  the  home 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1-4).  In  the  vineyards  of 
Timnah,  without  anything  in  his  hand  he  killed 
the  lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5-6). 

Ver.  11.  Now  the  boundary,  following  a  north-  . 
west  course,  went  out  unto  the  side  of  Ekron 
northward,  i.  e.  to  a  point  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Ekron  north  of  this  Philistine  city.  Then  it  wu 
drawn  to  Shicron  (Socreir,  Sugheir;  Knobel,  p. 
419),  and  passed  along  to  mount  Baala.  This 
mount  Baala  is  probably,  as  Kcil  and  Knobel  also 
suppose,  “  the  snort  line  of  hills  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast,  which  Robinson  observed 
west  of  Ekron  (Akir),  iii.  22,  23.  From  this 
mount  Baala  the  border  went  out  unto  Jabneel, 
and  then  to  the  sea,  where  its  goings  out  were. 

Jabneel  or  Jabneh  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  de¬ 

stroyed  by  Uzziah,  the  Jamnia  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees  ( 1  Mncc.  iv.  15 ;  v.  58 ; 
x.  69 ;  xv.  40 ;  2  Macc.  xii.  9).  After  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  here  a  high  school 
of  the  Jews  and  a  Sanhedrim  ( Reland,  p.  823,  after 
the  Talmud;  apud  von  Haumer,  p.  204).  It  is 
nowJebna,44  a  large  village  on  an  insignificant  hill 
west  of  Akir  (Knobel,  after  Tobler,  Uritte  Wand - 
erttng,  p.  20  f. ;  Wittmann’s  Reisen ,  ii.  p.  7).  An¬ 
other  Jabneel,  which  is  mentioned  ch.  xix.  33,  lay 
on  Lebanon. 

Ver.  12.  Gives  the  West  Border.  The  great  sea, 
L  e.f  the  Mediterranean.  The  borders  thereof 

(Vain), 

is  to  be  explained  as  in  ch.  xiii.  23, 27,  cf. 
also  ftum.  xxxiv.  6. 

6.  Ver*.  13-20  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  6-15;  Judg.  i. 
10-15).  Caleb’s  Possession.  His  daughter  Achsah. 
Conclusion  to  a.  Nothing  is  said  here  as  in  the 
episode,  ch.  xiv.  6-1 5,  of  any  demand  of  Caleb,  but 
simply  vcr.  13  that  Joshua  gave  Hebron  to  Caleb, 
According  to  the  command  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  here,  in  almost  literal  agreement  with 
the  account  in  Judg.  i.  10-15,  the  story  of  Achsah, 
whom  Caleb  gave  os  a  reward  for  the  conquest  of 
Debir,  which  w  not  alluded  to  in  ch.  xiv. 

Ver.  13.  It  is  stated  that  Joshua,  according  to 
the  command  of  Jehovah  0**  here  and  ch. 

xvii.  3,  with  which  Gcscnius  compares  Ps.  v.  1  ; 
lxxx.  1,  nib'n$rrb£,  and  also  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4, 
gave  Caleb  his  portion  (pl?n)  among 

the  children  of  Judah.  This  command  must  have 
been  communicated  to  Joshua  then,  as  they  were 
dividing  the  land  (Knobel).  A  complete  account 
of  the  facts  is  wanting,  for  ch.  xiv.  9,  which  Keil 
would  apply  here,  speaks  not  of  a  command  of 
God  to  Joshua  but  of  an  oath  of  Moses  to  Caleb, 
cf.  further  the  explanation  of  ch.  xiv.  9.  Hebron 
is  here  called  Kirjath-arba  as  in  ver.  54 ;  xx.  7  ; 
xxi.  11 ;  Gen.  xxiii.  2;  xxxv.  27  (Knobel). 

Ver.  14-19.  The  history  of  Achsah,  the  daughter 
of  Caleb,  is  introduced  with  the  remark  that  Caleb 
drove  out  of  Hebron  the  three  sons  of  Anak, 
Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  descendants 

C of  Anak. 

Ver.  15.  Thence  he  proceeded  against  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Debir.  According  to  ch.  xi.  21 ,  Joshua 
had  conquered  and  devoted  Debir.  On  the  position 
of  this  city  see  on  ch.  xi.  21.  Debir  before  was 
Krrjath-sepher.  Ver.  49,  the  same  city  is  called 

nao-nn?.  On  this  diversity  of  names  cf.  Keil 
on  ch.  x.  38.  The  there  quoted  explanation  of 
Bochnrt  {Can.  ii.  17)  on  HJD:  14  Id  Phcmicibus 
idem  fuit  quod  Arabibus  Sunna ,  /ex,  doctrina ,  jus  can - 
cmcumj'  suits  better  to  than  if,  as 


Gesenius  supposes,  HJp  =  HJP5D,  ramus  palnue , 

and  napVVHI?  therefore  =  palm  city. 

Ver.  16.  Caleb,  like  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  prom¬ 
ises  his  daughter  Achsah  as  a  wife  to  whomsoever 
would  conquer  the  city,  which  was  found  difficult 

to  take.  iTpD3?=DD5  signifies  properly  foot- 
chains,  cf.  Is.  iii.  18. 

Ver.  17.  And  Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  took  it.  So  we  translate,1  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  of  the  Masoretes,  with  Keil, 
Bunsen,  and  Winer  (ii  185)  who  appeal  to  Judg. 
i.  13 ;  iii.  9.  Omitting  the  comma  after  Kenaz, 
and  making  44  the  brother  ”  in  apposition  with 
Kenaz  (Kenaz  the  brother)  is  grammatically  allow¬ 
able,  bat  is  not  the  most  obvious,  cf.  Judg.  i.  13 
(Bunsen).  Vulg. prater ;  LXX.  h&tKfov.  Othniel 

=lion  of  God)  was,  according  to  Judg. 
iii.  9,  the  first  Judge  of  Israel,  who  delivered  his 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mesopotamian  King . 
Chushan-rishathaim.  On  the  allowableness  of  his 
marriage,  see  Michaelis,  Ehegrsetze  Moeis,  §  82, 
Laws  of  Moses ,  §  1 1 7. 

Ver.  18.  Achsah  had  not  gone  with  the  rest  into 
the  war,  but  had  remained  with  her  father  prob¬ 
ably  in  Hebron.  As  now  she  came  to  Debir  to  be¬ 
come  Othniel’s  wife,  She  mowed  him 

from  rPID  or  JTD  not  used  in  Kal,  perhaps  44  to 
be  excited,”  then  in  Hiphil,  44  to  incite ;  ”  so  here 
and  Judg.  i.  14;  2  Chrou.  xviii  2;  in  particular, 
44  to  tempt  to  something  wrong,”  Dent.  xiii.  7 ;  Is. 
xxxvi.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  22,  and  often)  to  ask  of 
her  father  a  field  (Judg.  i.  14  more  definitely  the 
field  which  belonged  to  Debir),  and  lighted  off 

(TOSrn  from  the  rare  np2  cognate  with 
Jndg.  i.  14  ;  iv.  21  =  to  sink  down,  to  go  under; 
LXX  :  kou  4k  tow  Seou ;  Vulg. :  44  suspira- 

vitque  ut  sedebat  in  asino.}>  This  translation  of  the 
LXX.  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  raises  the  conjecture 

that  the  LXX.,  instead  of  the  unusual 

read  pP^riJ)  from  the  ass.  44  Whether  Othniel 
followed  her  is  not  said.  She  herself  proceeded 
further,  and  on  approaching  her  father  sne  sprang 
from  the  ass  and  humbled  herself  before  nira  " 
(Knobel).  So  did  Rebecca  also  at  her  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  64).  Caleb  perceived 
that  she  had  something  unusual  to  present  to  him, 
and  asked :  What  is  to  thee  P  What  u  ouldest 
thou  f  or  what  dost  thou  wish  ? 

Ver.  19.  And  she  said:  Give  me  a  blessing, 
ny?* l as  in  Gen.xxxiii.  11,  a  gift,  a  pres¬ 
ent,  as  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  nnpO  18  a8ed  instead  of 
it  This  gift  should  consist  in  springs  of  water, 
since  Caleb  had  given  her  toward  the  south  coun¬ 
try  (2T1,  comp.  x.  40).  It  is  to  be  noted,  first ,  that 
here  Debir  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Negeb, 
while  the  citv  in  ver.  49  is  counted  to  the  moun¬ 
tain;  probably,  os  Knobel  suggests,  because  the 
region  was  like  the  Negeb.  Besides,  the  Negeb 

begins,  at  least,  in  that  section.  Secondly, 

occurs  only  here  and  Judg.  i.  15,  and  is  ex¬ 
plained  either  "  water  springs  ”  (Bunsen :  Wasser - 
strudel,  whirlpool  or  eddy),  as  Gesenius  and  Kcil 


1  [Panetaatton  in  English  osn  but  Imperfectly  eerre  the 
jwrpoea  here  of  the  nominative  ending  as  distinct  from 
ttst  of  the  genitive,  in  German,  to  indicate  that  brother  If 

9 


in  apposition  with  Othniel,  Una*  making  the  latter  Caleb's 
brother.  —  Ta.) 
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prefer,  or,  according  to  Bertheau  and  Knobel, 
who  quote  Zach.  iv.  2,  3 ;  Ecc.  xiL  6  ;  1  K.  vii.  41, 

44  water-holders,”  inclosed  fountains,  which  ba, 
Cant.  iv.  1 2,  should  also  mean.  We  venture  not 
to  decide,  but  certainly  hold  the  translation  “  water 
springs  ”  in  a  poetically  colored  passage,  to  be  finer 
than  the  transfer  of 44  water-holaers  ”  Neither  can 
we  exactly  approve  Bunsen's  44  Wasserstrudel .” 
Thirdly ,  we  notice  that  Achsah  names  the  springs 
instead  of  the  fields  which  were  watered  by  them, 
in  order  doubtless  44  to  express  the  direct  antithesis 

to  the  239  •  perhaps  also  from  feminine  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  cunning,  that  she  might  not  directly  bring 
out  her  proper  wish.  That  gardens  and  fields  in 
Palestine  are  even  to  the  present  day  watered  from 
springs  and  cisterns  is  well  known,  cf.  what  was 
said  above  on  ver.  7,  also  Cant,  ii.  6 ;  Robinson,  i. 
541 ;  ii.  285 ;  iii.  95. 

And  he  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
lower  springs.  Caleb  responds  to  the  wish  of  his 
daughter,  and  gives  her  higher  and  lower  springs, 
that  is,  higher  and  lower  fields  watered  by  springs. 
How  large  this  possession  was  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Finally  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that 
Handel,  in  his  Oratorio  of  Joshua,  brings  forward 
Othniel  and  Achsah  as  chief  personages. 

Ver.  20  Belongs  as  a  conclusion  to  vers.  1-12. 
Its  position  shows  that  vers.  13-19  were  inserted. 
So  also  Keil :  44  the  20th  verse  contains  the  sub¬ 
scription  or  conclusion  to  the  first  division  of  our 
chapter,  with  which  the  description  of  the  bounds 
of  the  inheritance  of  Judah  closes.” 

c.  List  of  the  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  From 
ver.  21  on  follow  the  names  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  a.  the  cities  in  the  south 
country  (vers.  21-32) ;  ft.  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
(vers.  33-47) ;  y.  the  cities  on  the  mountain  (vers. 
48-60)  ;  8.  the  cities  in  the  wilderness  (vers.  61, 

62) .  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  notice  (ver. 

63)  concerning  the  Jebusites. 

a.  Vers.  21-32.  Cities  in  the  South  Country.  Ver.  21, 

JTJP 12,  at  the  extremity  or  end ;  as  in  ver.  1. 

In  the  south-country,  ;  cf.  ch.  x.  40.  The 
enumeration  begins  within  the  Negeb  at  the  east, 
as  ver.  2  ff.  in  giving  the  boundaries.  First  we 
have  nine  cities  named  and  connected  by  the  cop¬ 
ula,  which  Luther  in  his  translation  omits,  while 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  it.  Kabseel  or  Jekab- 

zeel  Neh.  xi.  25  =  which  God  gathers) 

was  the  birth-place  of  Benaiah  one  of  David’s  he¬ 
roes,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30.  ISder,  Jagur,  not  to  be 
made  out. 

Ver.  22.  Kinah,  44  Perhaps  the  place  of  the 
Kenites  who  settled  in  the  territory  of  Arad,  Num. 
x.  32 "(Knobel). 

Dimona—  Dibon,  Neh.  xi.  25.  44  Probablv  the 
ruins  ed-Dheib,  northeast  of  Arad  (Van  de  Yyclde, 
Mem.  252),”  Knobel. 

Adah.  =  Sudeid  (Rob.  ii.  474).  The  country 
here  is  hilly  and  cut  up  by  small  ravines,  but  with¬ 
out  steep  declivities,  and  sparsely  covered  with  a 
thin  and  now  dried  up  growth  of  grass.  (Rob.  /.  c.) 

Ver.  23.  Kedesh,  Hasor,  Kadesh-barnea  and 
Hezron  (ver.  3),  Ithnan — unknown. 

Ver.  24.  A  second  group  of  Jive  cities  follows,  a 
pentapolis.  Ziph,  perhaps  =  Kuseifeh  ( Rob.  ii. 
191,  195),  southwest  of  Arad.  Another  Ziph  lies 
on  the  mountain,  ver.  55.  —  Telem  we,  after  the 
example  of  Kimchi,  with  von  Raumer  (p.  222)  and 

Knobel,  regard  =  where  Saul  mustered 


his  army  before  he  moved  against  the  Amalekites 
( l  Sam.  xv.  4).  The  position,  in  the  Negeb,  suits 
this  view.  When  Keil  ( Com.  on  Josh,  in  h.  L)  ob¬ 
jects  to  this  assumption  that  the  words  Dbp  (op¬ 
pression)  and  D'Nbip  (young  lambs),  came  from 
two  quite  different  roots ;  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say,  with  Gesenius,  that  one  of  the  names  may  be 
altered  (perhaps  by  corrupt  pronunciation),  which 
is  easily  possible  with  names  of  places.  Supposing 

this,  it  is  more  probable  that  B.:©  is  derived 

from  the  longer  than  the  reverse. 

Bealoth  =  Bealoth-beer,  Ramath-negeb,  Ramoth- 
negeb  (xix.  8),  on  the  road  toward  Hebron,  marked 
on  Menke’s  map. 

Ver.  25.  Hasor-hadata,  nfp'jri  n  =  New  Ha- 

zor,  since  17717  =  0^17).  Perhaps  Hudhairah 
(Rob.  App.  p.  114). 

Kerioth-hezron,  which  is  Hasor.  Against  the 
Masoretes,  but  with  the  LXX.  and  Syr.,  we  join 

nV7J}  and  in  one  name,  as  Reland,  Mau¬ 

rer,  Keil,  and  Knobel  have  done.  In  favor  of  thia 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-arba  (ver.  13)  and  Kiijath- 
jearira  (ver.  9)  adduced  by  Maurer,  is  of  decisive 
weight  44  Possibly  the  place  Kuryatein  north  of 
Arad  (Rob.  ii.  472),”  (Knobel). 

Ver.  26.  Third  group,  consisting  again,  like  the 
first,  of  nine  cities,  —  Amam,  unknown. 

Shema,  a  place  of  the  Simeonites ;  ch.  xix.  2  as¬ 
sociated  with  Beer-shaba  and  Moladah; 

probably  the  same  name,  as  2  and  D  are  often  in¬ 
terchanged. 

Moladah,  according  to  ch.  xix.  2  likewise  a 
place  belonging  to  Simeon,  nowMilh  (Rob.  ii.  pp. 
619,  621 ).  44  Moladah  was  at  a  later  period  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  sons  of  Judah  who  returned  from  the 
exile  (Neh.  xi.  25,  26).  Probably  identical  with 
Malatha,  an  Idumean  fortress  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6,  2) ;  often  named  in  the  Onom.”  (von  Raumer,  p. 
214).  It  lies  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  northwest  of 
Baalath-beer.  Robinson  found  here  two  wells 
about  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  walled  around  with 
good  mason-work,  one  of  them  seven  and  a  half 
feet,  and  the  other  five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
water  appeared  to  be  not  good,  but  the  Arabs  of 
the  Tiyanah  watered  their  animals  here  as  did  the 
Kudeir&t  at  Beer-sheba  (Rob.  /.  e.  note).  On  the 
plain  lying  near  the  wells  to  the  south,  the  stones 
of  a  ruined  town,  or  large  village,  are  scattered 
over  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  all  un¬ 
hewn.  These  wells  and  ruins  in  all  probability 
mark  the  site  of  Moladah  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Malatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Rob.  ubi  sup.).  On 
the  etymological  difficulty  in  deriving  Milh  from 
Moladah  or  Malatha,  cf.  tne  foot-note,  p.  621. 

Ver.  27.  Hasar-gadah,  Heahmon,  Beth-palat, 
unknown. 

Ver.  28.  Hasor-shual  (bwe?  isq«=Fox- 
yard ;  f  Gesen.  village  of  Jackals],  cf.  the  Lex.  under 
7217  for  other  like  compounds),  a  place  of  the  Sim¬ 
eonites,  ch:  xix.  3 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28,  inhabited,  like  Mo¬ 
ladah  and  8hema,  after  the  exile,  by  men  of  Judah, 
Neh.  xi.  27.  Possibly  Th'aly  (Rob.  iii.  App.  114). 

Beer-sheba,  ».  e.  “well  of  seven, 

meaning  the  seven  lambs  which  Abraham  sacri¬ 
ficed  when  he  made  a  covenant  with  Abimelech 
(Gen.  xxi.  28-32).”  So  von  Raumer,  p.  176. 
Others,  e.  y.  Ges.,  explain,  with  reference  to  Gen. 
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xx yl  30,  by  pxUus  jurisjurandi,  well  of  the  oath, 
miking  35#  =  rTOQtr.  Hitzig  again  (ubi  tup. 
p.  26)  in  another  way;  “if  the  wilderness  be¬ 
tween  Pelusium  and  Gaza  extends  for  the  distance 
of  seven  days*  journey,  Beershaba  (properly,  Bir 
sib)  signifies  “  well  of  the  seven  day  camel ”  (which 
has  borne  the  seven  days’  thirst)  —  in  the  Arabic ; 
and  Arabs  cany  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  into  Egypt, 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  costly  productions  of 
Gikad.”  Lange  ( Com.  on  Gen .  xxi,  28  ff. )  would 
not  press  the  antithesis  between  "  seven-well  ”  and 
“  oath-well.”  “  The  form  designates  it  as  the 
•even  wells,  bat  the  seven  designates  it  as  in  fact 

the  well  of  the  oath.”  In  this  view  is  taken 

as  =  seven,  bnt  at  the  same  time  it  commemorates 
that  33tfb,  to  swear,  jne&ns  primarily  to  “  seven 
one’s  self “  to  confirm  by  seven.”  Cf.  Herod,  iii.  8, 
according  to  whom  seven  things  were  chosen 
among  the  Arabians  for  the  confirmation  of  an 
oath.  Beer-sheba  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  28-33; 
xxii.  1*9;  xxvi.  23;  xxviii.  10;  xlvi.  1).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  passage  before  ns  it  belonged  to  Ju¬ 
dah  ;  from  ch.  xix.  2,  1  Chr.  iv.  28,  it  was  ascribed 
also  to  Simeon.  It  is  often  named  in  the  formula 
“  from  Dan  to  Beersheba”  (Judg.  xx.  1;  2  Sam. 
xrii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxx.  5).  At  present  it  is  called 
Bir  06-seba,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  es-Seba, 
dose  on  its  bonks,  where  two  wells  now  bear  this 
name  (Robinson,  i.  300-303).  These  two  wells 
lie  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  are  round  and 
walled  up  in  a  very  firm  and  permanent  manner, 
and  furnish  clear  and  excellent  waterin  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  rains  on  some  low  hills  north  of  the 
well  probably  indicate  the  existence  there  formerly 
of  a  small  and  straggling  city  (Robinson,  ubi  tup.). 
Eueb. :  fieyitm}.  Hieron. :  vicus  grandit. 

Bugothah  —  undeterminable. 

Ver.  29.  The  names  of  13  places  are  added, 
which  lay  to  the  west  and  southwest  Ba&la  = 
Ddr  el-Belah  (Robinson,  iii.  App.  p.  118),  some 
hours  southwest  of  Gaza  on  the  north  border  of 
the  Negeb  with  a  great  forest  of  palm  trees,  and 
remnants  of  marble  pillars  (Ritter,  xvi.  41,  42 
[Gage’s  Trans.  i.  30,  31]).  The  considerable  plan¬ 
tation  of  date-palms  at  this  place  is  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  here  alone  in  Palestine  the  dates 
still  ripen ;  here,  therefore,  we  pass  the  north  limit 
of  date  culture  (Ritter  /.  c.). 

Ijim,  “  or  as  we  may  judge  from  *A velp 

in  the  LXX.  Cod.  Alex.,  is  passed  over  in  the 
enumeration  of  Simeonite  cities  ch.  xix.  1  flf.  and 
may  have  been  not  of  much  importance  ”  (Knobel). 
The  site  cannot  now  be  determined. 

Exem  also  belonging,  like  Baala,  to  the  Simeon¬ 
ites  (ch.  xix.  3)  Abdeh,  a  place  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  ruins  on  a  ridge  of  roots,  and  once  strong, 


0^5  =  firmness,  strength  (Knobel). 

Ver.  30.  SOtplad,  later  given  likewise  to  Sim¬ 
eon,  ch.  xix.  4.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  29  it  is  called  merely 
Tholad  (Keil).  This  also  remains  undiscovered. 

Chert,  VpJ.  According  to  Job  ix.  9; 


xxxviii.  31 ;  Amos  v.  8,  3  is  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens,  probably  Orion.  Since  the  place 
is  named  ch.  xix.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  30 ;  V\n?  and 
bwn?,  since  further  1  Sam.  xxx.  27,  “  the  same 

place  is  manifestly  "called  it  must  have 

been  the  seat  of  a  sanctuary  as  Knobel  rightly  con¬ 


jectures.  May  not,  as  the  name  indicates,  that 
Very  constellation  of  Orion  (Chesil)  have  been 
worshipped  here,  especially  as  Jerome  reports  (  Vit, 

I  Hilar,  ep.  25,  ap.  Robinson,  i.  p.  298)  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  worshipped  Venus  and  the  Morning 
Star  f  True,  the  morning  star  is  mentioned  and 
not  Orion,  but  Jerome  hardly  had  so  exact  infor¬ 
mation.  At  all  events,  worship  of  the  stars  then 
existed,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Probably 
Chesil  is  =  Elusa,  where  in  pre-Islamite  times  a 
sanctuary  of  Arabic  tribes  existed  [comp.  Tuch, 
Zeitschrijl  der  deutsch-morgenl.  Get.,  iii.  p.  194  f.  ap, 
Knobel).  Elusa  lies  five  and  a  half  hours  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  pp.  296-298). 
Horma  “  or  Zephat,  now  Sepata,  two  and  a  half 
hours  southwest  of  Chalaza ;  see  Num.  xiv.  45  ” 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  31.  Ziklag,  later  belonging  to  Simeon,  ch. 
xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  30.  Familiar  from  the  histoiy 
of  David  ( 1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  xxx.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ; 
iv.  10;  1  Chr.  xiii.  1).  Perhaps  Tel  el-Hasy, 
northeast  of  Gaza  (von  Raumer,  p.  225),  from 
which  one  has  an  extensive  view,  westward  to  the 
sea,  in  the  east  toward  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
northward  to  mount  Ephraim,  and  southward  to 
the  plains  of  Egypt  (Ritter,  xvi.  133  [Gage,  ii L 
246,  247]).  Knobel  seeks  Ziklag  to  the  southwest 
of  Milh,  where  a  place,  Gasludh,  lies  on  the  road 
to  Abdeh  (Robinson,  ii.  621),  some  hours  east  of 

Sepata.  The  etymology  of  Ziklag  (nbn'R,  abfTO) 
is  doubtful ;  perhaps,  as  Gesen.  supposes,  from 
^3,  wilderness  of  destruction. 

Mad  manna  ==  Minyay  or  Minnieh,  south  of 
Gaza  (Robinson,  iii.  287  f.),  on  the  route  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Sansanna  —  unknown.  The  name  signifies 
“  palm-branch.”  Instead  of  Madmanna  ana  San¬ 
sanna,  elsewhere  Beth-markaboth  (“  Wagon - 
house,”  Knobel,  Keil)  and  H&zar-suza  or  Susim 
(“Horse-yard,”  Knobel;  “Horse-village,”  Keil) 
are  mentioned  (xix.  3)  as  cities  of  the  Simeonites. 
Are  they  possibly  stations  of  wagons  and  horses,  as 
Knobel  conjectures  ? 

Ver.  32.  Lebaoth  or  Beth-lebaoth,  belonging 
to  the  Simeonites,  ch.  xix.  6;  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  the 
name  of  the  place  is  Beth  Birei.  Perhaps  Leb- 
hem,  eight  hours  south  of  Gaza. 

Shilhim,  called,  ch.  xix.  6,  Saruhen 
a  place  of  the  Simeonites,  1  Chron.  iv.  31  =  el- 
Scneriat,  about  midway  between  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba;  a  scene  of  ruins  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative, 
ii.  p.  144,  and  Mem.  p.  1 13,  apud  Knobel). 

Ain,  Rimmon,  in  ch.  xix.  7  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32  ; 
Neh.  xi.  29,  treated  as  one  place.  Rimmon  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  ruins  Um  er-Kumamim,  about  three 
hours  north  of  Beer-sheba.  Only  about  thirty 
minutes  south  of  it  is  the  well  el-Kbulweilifeb, 
with  remains  of  buildings  (Robinson,  iii.  8),  on  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Gaza.  Compare,  further, 
Knobel  on  this  verse. 


All  the  cities  twenty-nine  and  their  villages. 

There  are  not  twenty -nine  but  thirty-six,  namely, 

(1)  group  first,  9;  (2)  group  second,  5;  (3)  group 
third,  9 ;  (4)  group  fourth,  13  =36.  So  indeed  thie 
Syriac  reads.  Since,  however,  all  the  other  ancient 
versions  have  twenty -nine,  the  Syriac  probably 
gives  a  “critical  correction.”  The  matter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  simple  explanation  that  the  original  an¬ 
cient  list  had  only  twenty-nine  cities,  but  later,  as 
even  Keil  concedes,  “  a  supplementary  hand  added 
still  others  without  altering  the  sum  total  to  cor- 
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p.  Ver.  33-47.  Cities  in  the  Lowland.  Ver.  33. 
In  the  lowland.  See  ch.  x.  40.  It  only  needs  to 

be  remarked  here  that  the  foot-hills  (ni"TQ7^) 
mentioned  ch.  x.  40;  xi.  16  are  here  reckoned  in 
with  the  lowland.  They  are  designated  also  as 
the  land  of  Goshen,  as  was  explained,  ch.  x.  40, 
(xi.  16),  and  form  the  east  border  of  the  Shephe- 
lah  of  Judah.  The  places  mentioned  by  the 
author  are  arranged  in  three  groups.  The  Jirst  of 
these  (ver.  33-36)  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
lowland. 

Eshtaol  and  Zorea  mentioned  in  reverse  order, 
ch.  xix.  41 ;  Judg.  xiii.  25  ;  xvi  31.  Here  ascribed 
to  Judah,  there  to  Dan.  Eshtaol  is  the  present 
Um-Eschteiyeh  ( Robinson,  ii.  342).  Zorea  was 
Samson's  home  (Judg.  xiii.  2),  visited  in  modem 
times  by  Robinson  ( Zater  BiU.  Bee.  p.  153),  Tob- 
ler  (Dritte  Wan  derung,  p.  150)  and  Furrer  (p. 
200).  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorea  is, 
according  to  Robinson's  statement,  beautiful  and 
very  extensive,  especially  toward  Beth-shemesh. 
The  well,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the  women, 
who  bore  water,  all  transported  the  travellers  back 
into  the  earliest  times,  when  in  all  probability  the 
mother  of  Samson  in  the  same  manner  came  to 
the  well,  and  laboriously  carried  her  water -jar 
home.  Between  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol  Samson  was 
buried  in  his  father  Manoah's  tomb  (Judg.  xvi.  31.) 

Aahna,  unknown.  Knobel  would  read  HltpS 
after  'Aara  of  the  LXX.  Cod.  Vat. . 

Ver.  34.  S&no&h,  now  Sanna,  not  far  from 
Zorea  (Robinson,  ii.  343)  to  the  southeast.  “The 
other,  Zanoah,  on  the  mountain,  ver.  56,  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  modem  explorers"  (Kcil). 

ICn-gannim,  Tappuah,  unknown.  Enam,  men¬ 
tioned  Gen.  xxxviii,  14,21;  perhaps  Beth-anan, 
Tobler,  p.  137  (Knobel). 

Ver.  35.  Jarmuth,  a  Canaanitish  capital  (ch. 

xii.  11,  comp.  x.  3-27).  Since  as  Kno¬ 
bel  observes  =  Hiyj,  c^‘  x*x*  21  *  aQd  there¬ 

fore,  judging  from  the  meaning  of  these  words,  lay 
upon  a  height,  the  modem  Jannuk  (Robinson,  ii. 
344),  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  exhibits  cisterns 
and  remains  of  buildings  of  high  antiquity,  may 
be  regarded  as  ancient  Jarmuth. 

Adullam.  Probably  Deir  Dubban,  two  hours 
north  of  Beit  Jibrin,  where  are  great  and  remark¬ 
able  caves,  fully  described  by  Rooinson  (ii.  353  f.). 
He  does  not  decide  whether  they  are  natural  or 
artificial.  The  circumstance  that  they  are  very 
regularly  hewn  out  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they 
are  of  artificial  origin,  which,  however,  may  well 
have  been  in  part  natural,  since  the  mountain  of 
Judah  is  cavernous.  [Robinson  seems  to  indicate 
no  doubt  at  all  of  the  purely  artificial  character  of 
the  caves,  only  questioning  whether  the  “  pits " 
through  which  they  are  entered  “  are  natural  or 
artificial."  Their  object  also  was  to  him  quite  a 
puzzle.  —  Tr.] 

Sooho,  and  Azeka,  lay  near  Ephes-doromim 
(Damun),  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  Azeka  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  (ch.  x.  10  f.)  Goliath's  battle 
with’ David  took  place  between  Azeka  and  Socho 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1  ff.).  Socho,  now  Shuweikeh,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Socho  on  tho  mountain 
(ver.  48),  which  is  also  called  Shuweikeh,  lies 
about  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  Wady  Sumt,  whose  beautiful  vale  Robinson 
(ii.  349  f.J  regards  as  the  terebinth-vale  (“valley 
ot  Elah'j,  celebrated  for  the  combat  between 
David  and  the  giant  (von  Raumer,  p.  222). 


Ver.  36.  Sharalm,  “  according  to  1  Sam.  xvii. 
52,  westward  of  Socho  and  Azeka  =  Tel  Sakarieh 
and  Kefr  Sakarieh  "  (Knobel).  The  dual  form  of 
the  name  indicates  two  villages  out  of  which  the 
ancient  Sharaim  may  have  already  grown,  and 
properly  signifies  “two  doors."  Adithaim,  un¬ 
known  ;  a  dual  form  again. 

Gedera,  with  the  article,  properly, 


“the.  wall."  In  ch.  xii.  13  the  king  of 
(walled  place)  is  mentioned.  Probably  the  same 
place.  Whether  Gederoth  also  (ver.  41)  is  the 
same,  as  Knobel  would  have  it,  is  to  me  doubtful. 
Different  towns  might  naturally  be  called  simply 
walled  places.  We  may  compare  frequent  ele¬ 
ments  of  modem  names,  Burg,  Ville,  House,  etc. 

Another  related  name  is  n"13,  ver.  58. 


Gederothaim  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  If  we 
follow  them,  as  Winer  (ii.  471)’  and  Knobel  do,  we 
make  out  only  fourteen  cities  according  to  the  sum 
total  given,  otherwise  fifteen,  as  above  thirty-six 
instead  of  twenty-nine. 

Ver.  37-41.  Second  Group.  It  includes  sixteen 
cities,  lying  “  south  "  and  “  west "  of  the  first,  ver. 
37.  Zenan,  probably  indentical  with  Zaanan 
(Mich.  i.  11) ;  perhaps  Chirbet  es-Senat. 

Hadaahah.  “  The  smallest  place  in  Judah,  with 
only  fifty  dwellings  (Mischn.  Erubin ,  pp.  5,  6  "), 
Knobel.  Not  identical  with  Adasa,  north  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Von  Raumer  has  entirely  omitted  the  lit¬ 
tle  place. 

Migdal-gad  =  Tel  Icdeideh,  after  which  the 
Wady  Iedeideh  is  named  (Tobler,  p.  124  f.) 

Ver.  38.  Dilean,  perhaps  Beit  l)ula  (Tobler,  p. 
150).  Mizpeh.  We  have  already  found  a  land 
of  Mizpeh  on  Hermon,  ch.  xi.  3-8,  where  the  name 
was  explained  and  its  frequent  occurrence  noticed. 
The  most  celebrated  place  of  the  name  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  ch.  xviii.  26.  The  one  before  us  is 
possibly  the  present  Tel  es-Safieh  (Robinson,  ii. 
363)  on  a  low  hill,  “but  lying  sufficiently  above 
the  surrounding  country  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  some  hours  in  every  direction;"  called  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Alba  specula  or  Alba  custadia  [ Blanche- 
garde J,  a  castle,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  some  ro¬ 
mantic  adventures  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  are 
reported  to  have  taken  place.  These  are  enumer¬ 
ated  by  Robinson  ( ubi  sup.  p.  366). 

Joktheel,  perhaps  Keilulaneh  (Robinson,  iii. 
App.  126),  where  are  rains. 

Ver.  39.  T»aohiah,  according  to  x.  3  ff. ;  xii.  1 1,  a 
Canaanitish  capita],  later,  like  many  of  these  cities, 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  Here  Ama 
ziah  died  (2  K.  xiv.  19).  Sennacherib  besieged  La- 
chish,  and  moved  from  hence  toLibnah  (Is.  xxxvi. 
2;  xxxvii.  8).  Nebuchadnezzar  also  contended 
against  the  royal  city  of  chariots  (Mich.  i.  13), 
which  had  become  a  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zion,  doubtless  through  temptation  to  idola¬ 
try  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  position  is  questionable. 
Robinson  (ii.  p.  388)  decided  against  Urn  Lakis, 
which  suits  as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  partly 
because  the  trifling  remains  give  no  indication  of  a 
once  fortified  and  strong  city,  and  partly  because 
the  position  does  not  agree  with  what  is  known  of 
the  ancient  city.  He  is  followed  by  Knobel,  who 
thinks  he  has  recognized  Lachish  in  Zukkarijch,  two 
and  a  half  hours  southwest  of  Beit  Jibrin.  On  the 
other  hand  von  Raumer,  Kcil,  and  Van  de  Velde  on 
his  map,  unite  upon  Um  Lakis  as  the  ancient  city, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  Eglon,  mentioned  here 
in  the  same  verse,  and  confidently  recognized  by 
Robinson  (ii.  392)  in  Ajalan,  was  again,  according 
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to  his  own  statement  (nld  sup.  399)  oniy  mreei 
quarters  of  an  hour  distant  from  Um  Lakis.  We 
likewise  adopt  this  latter  view.  JSglon  has  been 
already  named  ch.  x.  1  flf.  36  ;  xii.  32.  —  Bozkath, 
perhaps  Tnbnkah  (Robinson,  i».  pp.  388,  648), 
spelled  Tubaka  by  Van  de  Velde  ana  Knobel 

Ver.  40.  Cabbon  =  Kubcibeh,  two  and  a-half 
hoars  east  of  Ajlon  (Eglon),  upon  a  stony  barren 
height.  So  Knobel  supposes,  and  the  name  certainly 
sounds  like  ;  but  Robimon  observes  very  moderate*y 
that  “  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  mark  it  particu¬ 
larly  as  an  ancient  site  ”  (p.  394). 

Laohmaa,  LXX. :  Aapds ;  Vulg. :  Leheman ;  hence 
Luther :  Lehman.  The  LXX.  support  the  reading 

Don’?,  the  Vulg.  goes  back  to  the  other  reading, 

=9nb.  The  correctness  of  the  latter  is  favored 
by  the  circumstance  that  Tobler  (Dritte  Wander  - 
way,  p.  129)  has  actually  found  south  of  Beit  Jib- 
rin.  a  place  of  ruins,  el-Lahem. 

Kithliah,  undetermined.  To  compare  Tell  Kilkis 
or  Chilchis,  not  far  from  Kubeibok,  as  Knobel  does, 
would  be  somewhat  rash,  since  in  this  case  (1)  a  Gen 

i  '  t  -  - 

transposition  of  the  (2)  a  change  of  H  into  2 
must  be  assumed,  which  is  not  so  easy  to  suppose 
as  the  more  frequent  interchange  of  v  and  Q. 

Ver.  41.  Gederoth,  comp.  ver.  36.  —  Beth- 
dagon  and  Naamah  and  Makkedah, —  a  tripolis. 
Beth-dagon  to  be  distinguished  from  the  border- 
town  of  Asher  mentioned  ch.  xix.  27,  now  Beth- 
l>ejan  between  Joppa  (Jaffa)  and  Lydda  (Lod, 

Ludd ),  on  a  knoll  to  the  left  of  the  road  ( Furrer, 
d.  10),  but  according  to  Tobler  (Nazareth  nef*t  An - 
hmjder  vierten  Wanderunq ,  p.  306),  on  the  right. 

The  name  indicates  the  Philistine  worship  of  Da¬ 
gon.  Naainah  cannot  made  out.  Makkedah, 
already  spoken  of  more  than  once  (ch.  x.  10, 16  ft’) 
in  the  account  of  the  battb  of  Gibeon,  also  ch. 
xii.  16,  was  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanitcs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Onom.,  three  hours  east  of  Elcutherop- 
olis  (assuming  that  this  statement  of  the  Onom. 
docs  not  rest,  as  Kcil,  on  ch.  x.  10,  supposes,  on  an 
error,  and  mean  west  instead  of  east).  This  would 
be,  and  so  Knobel  takes  it,  about  the  region  of 
Terkumieh,  or,  if  east  be  understood  as  =  south¬ 
east,  of  Morak.  Both  places  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Jndah. —  Sixteen  cities  and  their  vil¬ 
lages.  In  this  instance  there  arc  actually  sixteen. 

Vers.  42-44.  Third  Grotq> ,  “  further  south,  em¬ 
bracing  nine  places/’  Libnah,  conquered  by 
Joshua  (x.  29, 30),  a  Canaanite  capital  (ch.  xii.  15), 
lateracitvof  the  Levites  (xxi.  13;  1  Chr.  vi.  57) 

_ i: _ .1 _ r\ _ /„•) _ _ : _ tv _ _ 


onlv  three  |  Ether  and  Ashan; 


.  afterwards  belonging  to 
Simeon,  xix.  7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32.  Prabobly  to  be 
sought  in  the  sonth,  toward  the  Negeb. 

Ver.  43.  Jiphta  and  Ashnah  and  Neaib,  un¬ 
determinable. 

Ver.  44.  Kegrla,  according  to  the  Onom.,  eight 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  toward  Hebron ;  rescued 
by  David  from  the  band  of  the  Philistines  ( l  Sara, 
xxiii.  5),  but  ungratefully  treacherous  toward  him 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  12).  On  Kiepert’s  Map,  Jedna 
[Rob.,  iii.  App.  1 1 7 1  or  Idhna,  about  southwest  of 
Terkumieh,  - in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
the  Onom.  Knobel  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that 
KmiAJ,  Ceila,  or  ’Ex«A<f  of  the  Onom.  now  Kila 
(Tobler,  p.  151),  belongs  here,  and  finds  Kegila 
rather  iu  the  ruins  called  Khugalch  ([Jughaleh?] 
Robinson,  iii.  App.  U5)»  in  the  south  of  the  Jebel 
el-Chalil  (Robinson  writes  el-Khulil).  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  name  speaks  for  this  position  in  the 

plain,  which  suits  also  with  T3>  1  Sam  xxiii.  4. 

Aohxlb,  or  2^9,  is  also  mentioned  Mic.  i.  14; 
en.  xxxviii.  5,  *in  the  plain.  Perhaps  Kesaba, 
Kussabch  (Robinson,  ii.  391),  a  place  with  springs, 
and  with  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 

(2 


according  to  the  Onom.,  JJbna  in  reyione  Eltuthero- 
jto  iiana.  Robinson  (ii.  p.  389)  could  find  no  trace 
of  it.  Knobel  conjectures  that  it  muy  be  the  ruins 
Hora-Hawara  ( Robinson,  iii.  App.  115),  discovered 
by  Scctzcn  (iii.  31 ),  because  the  Arab,  hawara ,  like 

^13  signifies  “  white,”  and  therefore  this  is  the 
Arab,  trans.ation  of  the  Hebrew  name  (comp,  sim¬ 
ilar  examples,  vers.  28-36).  But  we  cannot  accept 
this  acute  hypothesis.  For.  although  in  the  Negeb, 
where  Tel  Hora  stands  on  Van  de  Velde’s  Map,  on 
the  road  -leading  north  from.  Beer-skeba,  “  the 
Arabic  designation  of  the  cities  may  have  been 
introduced  early  *  (p.  425),  so  that  the  names  were 
form  i.l.- 1  anslated,  stiil  we  have  not  yet,  at  least 
among  the  cities  of  Juda’i,  found  a  sing  e  example 
of  this  kind.  Nay,  whit  specially  concerns  the 
case  before  us,  the  Arabic  geographers  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  as  Knoliel  himself  informs  us,  are  still 
acquainted  with  a  Libna  [spelled  Lobna]  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  e.  g.  Mctraszid,  iii  p.  5,  Jakut,  AfojcJtt,  p.  379. 


Maresha,  likewise  fortified  bv  Rehoboam 
Chr.  xi.  8).  The  scene  of  Asa’s  victory  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  9-13),  home  of  an  otherwise  unknown  prophet 
Eliezer  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  afterward  Marissa  (w6\tt 
durarj,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  3  ;  13,  9),  mentioned 
in  the  contests  of  the  Maccabees  ( l  Macc.  v.  65- 
68),  restored  by  Gabinius,  destroyed  by  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Robinson  supposes  (ii.  4)  tfiat  Eleutheropolis 
(Betogabris,  Beit  Jibrin),  arose  after  this  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Maresha,  and  was  built  out  of  its  materials. 
Its  foundation  walls  he  thinks  he  found  one  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Beit  Jibrin.  With  this  Tobler 
agrees  (np.  129,  1 42  f.),  who^mentions  a  place  of 
ruins.  Marasch,  twenty-four  minutes  from  Beit  Jib¬ 
rin,  marked  also  on  Van  de  Velde  s  Map  as  the  an¬ 
cient  Maresha.  Knobel  seeks  it  four  hours  south  of 
Beit  Jibrin,  where  lies  a  place  Mirsiin  ( Robinson,  iii. 
App.  p.  117).  Improbable.  Maresha  is,  at  all  events, 
di-tinct  from  Moresheth-gath,  the  home  of  the 
prophet  Micah  (comp,  von  Raumcr,  p  215,  Rob.  ii. 
4).  —  Nine  cities  and  their  villages.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  correct  again,  as  at  ver.  41. 

Vers.  45-47.  F o  irth  Group.  This  includes  the 
Philistine  cities,  Ekron,  which  ch.  xix.  40  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Dan,  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and  tbeir 
daughters,  and  their  villages.  But  according  to 
ver.  11  the  border  of  Judah  runs  north  of  Ekron, 
toward  the  sea,  and  so  includes  the  Philistine  cities. 
Of  “  daughters  ”  i.  e.  subject  cities,  no  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  preceding  lists,  while  here 
the  statement  of  number  at  the  close  of  the  several 
groups  is  wanting.  The  section  is,  accordingly, 
a  manifest  addition  from  some  other  source,  as 
Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  p.  258),  Bertheau  (Komm.  Zum 
Buche  d.  RicM.  p.  28),  Knobel  (p.  419),  with  per¬ 
fect  right  maintain.  Zealously  to  deny  this,  as  Keil 
does  ( Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.)  we  regard  as  perfectly 
unnecessary,  especially  as  Kcil  himself  (ver.  32)  caii- 
not  help  assuming  a  “  supplementary  hand.”  If  a 
supplement  is  anywhere  possible,  then  certainly  also 
“  a  later  addition,”  since  both  come  substantially  to 
the  same  result.  Besides,  it  is  also  “  very  striking,” 
as  Keil  himself  says  (/.  c.),  that  Gath  and  Ashkelon 
are  here  wanting,  whereas  in  ch.  xiii.  3,  they  are 
mentioned,  and  that  too,  as  cities  which  had  their 
own  princes,  and  so  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
‘daughters”  of  the  rest.  Verses  45-47,  therefore, 
make  the  impression  not  only  of  an  addition, rbij4 
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Btill  more  definitely  that  of  a  fragmentary  addition. 
For  the  rest  we  refer  to  the  explanation  already 
given  ch.  xiii.3  of  the  position  of  the  several  places, 
which,  after  wars  renewed  through  centuries,  were 
first  conquered  by  the  Israelites  in  the  a^e  of  the 
Maccabees.  Comp.  Knobel's  excursus  [  ?J  on  this 
passage. 

y.  vers.  48-60.  Cities  on  the  Mountain ,  vers. 
48-51.  First  Group ,  wholly  in  the  south,  embra¬ 
cing  eleven  cities.  —  On  the*  mountain.  Sec  ch  x. 
40.  —  Shamir,  perhaps  Um  Sehaumereh  (Robin¬ 
son,  iii.  App.  p.  115).  —  Jattir,  a  priests'  city  (ch. 
xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57),  probably  Attir  (Rob.  ii. 
194,  625).  —  Socho,  different  from  Soeho  in  the 
lowland  (vcr.  35),  but  like  that  now  called  Snwei- 
keh  (Robinson,  ii.  195),  about  ten  miles  S.  S.  W. 
from  Hebron  (von  Haunter,  p.  222). 

Dannah,  passed  over  by  von  Raumer.  Perhaps, 

in  Knobel's  judgment,  we  are  to  read  Hjn  “ 

njin  =  Zannte,  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the 
southwest  part  of  the  mountain,  five  hours  south 
of  Hebron  (Robinson  [ZanutaJ,  ii.  626,  iii.  App. 
116).  —  Kiijath-Sannah,  that  is  Dcbir.  Concern¬ 
ing  this,  see  on  ch.  x.  38,  and  also  ver.  15  here. 

Ver.  50.  Auab,  “  a  home  of  Anakim  (xi.  21), 
still  existing  under  the  old  name  east  of  Thabarieh, 
(Seetzen,  iii.  6,  Robinson,  ii.  195)  ”  (Knobel).  It 
has,  according  to  Robinson,  a  small  tower. 

Eshtemoh,  situated  very  high,  according  to 
Schubert,  2225  feet  above  tlic  sea.  A  city  of  the 
priests,  ch.  xxi.  14 ;  now  Semua,  a  considerable 
village,  which  Robinson  saw  (ii.  196)  from  Tha- 
barich.  Around  it  (ii.  626)  are  broad  valleys, 44  not 
susceptible  of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and 
herds  all  in  fine  order.  The  travellers  halted 
among  the  olive  trees  in  the  moist  southern  valley. 
At  several  places  in  the  village  they  saw  remains 
of  walls  built  of  large  stones,  beveled  around  the 
edges,  but  left  rough,  between,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  long.  Eshtemoh,  or  Eshtemoa 

(yiEJjUpfcf),  appears  from  the  extent  of  these  walls 
to  have  been,  as  Robinson  judges,  a  spacious  town. 
It  once  received  from  David  a  part  (l  Sam.  xxx. 
28)  of  the  booty  from  the  Amalekites. 

Anim,  probably  the  present  Ghuwein  (von 
Raumer,  p.  1 71 ,  Knobel),  south  of  Semua.  So  Wil¬ 
son  (i.  354  ap.  von  Raum.  against  Robinson,  who 
regards  Ghuwein  as  Ain,  ver  32). 

’Ver.  51.*  Goahen,  not  determined.  —  Hoi  on,  a 
priests'  city  (ch.  xxi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  58  fHilen]),  not 
yet  discovered.  —  GQoh,  birthplace  of  Ahithophel 
(2  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  the  traitor  against  David 
hanged  himself  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23)# —  Eleven  cities. 
The  number  is  correct. 


Ver.  52-54.  Second  Group ,  north  of  the  first, 
west  of  the  third  group.  See  Menke’s  Map. 

Ver.  52.  Arab,  omitted  by  von  Ranmer ;  perhaps, 
as  Knobel  thinks,  Husn  el  Ghurab  near  Semua 
(Robinson,  i.  312).  This  is  very  questionable, 
since  Robinson  only*heard  from  the  Arabs  of  a 
ruin  el-Ghurab,  but  did  not  sec  it. 


Dumah,  LXX. :  Pot/pd,  stated  in  the 

Onom.  to  have  been  seventeen  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  (Beit  Jibrin), now  Daumeh,  a  ruined  vil¬ 
lage,  not  far  from  Hebron  in  the  Wady  Dilbeh 
(Robinson,  i.  314).  In  Is.  xxi.  11  Dumah  is  the 
proper  name  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  in  Arabia, 
with  which  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  14. 


Eshean  elsewhere  not  mentioned. 


Since  the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX.  has  2o/xd,  we 


might  read  with  Knobel,  after  1  Chr.  ii.  43  f., 
9221jp,  and  compare  the  place  of  ruins  Simir  (Rob¬ 
inson,  iii.  App.  p.  114),  south  of  Daumeh.  Von 
Raumer  has  passed  over  this  place  also',  as  being 
unrecognizable.  Kcil  likewise. 

Ver.  53-  Januzn.  On  the  reading  comp,  the 
foot-note  on  the  text.  Not  discovered. 

Beth-tappua  not  to  be  confounded  (a)  with 
Tappuah  in  the  lowland  (ver.  34),  (5)  with  the  En 
Tappnah  mentioned  ch.  xvii.  7,  which  was  assigned 
to  Manasseh.  The  name  of  both  towns  refers  to 

fruit  culture,  since  n^-JH  (from  H?',  to  emit 
odors)  signifies  apple  (Cant.  vii.  9;  Prov.  xxv. 
I  \)%  or  apple-tree 1  (Cant.  ii.  3  ;  viii.  5).  Robinson 
found  apples  and  pears  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gophna,  now  Jifha  [Jufha],  (Robinson,  iii.  77-80), 
four  and  one  half  hours  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Comp,  also  von  Raumer,  p.  100.  -Beth  tappuah 
would  thus  be  =  apple-house.  The  name  has  been 
preserved  in  Taffun,  a  place  about  two  hours  west 
of  Hebron.  It  still  lies  (Robinson, ii.  428)  “in  the 
midst  of  olive-groves  and  vineyard*  with  marks  of 
industry  on  every  side."  This  circumstance  favors 
our  interpretation  of  the  name,  since  where  olive 
trees  and  vines  flourish  apple  trees  can  and  could 
be  produced.  Knobel,  on  the  contrary,  explains 

n?iSri,  from  npp  and  I"!?!?,  by  “extent," 
“  breadth,”  44  surface,”  and  adduces,  in  support  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  name,  the  fact  tnat  both 
our  Beth-tappuah  and  En-tappuah  (ch.  xvii.  7)  lay 
in  a  plain.  To  sustain  our  view,  which  von  Ran- 
mer  also  gives  (p.  181),  we  may  adduce  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  Bethphage  Chald.  for  the 

Heb.  (Cant.  ii.  13),  -  Fig-house. 

Apheka  not  the  same  as  Apliek  (xii.  18 ;  xiii.  4), 
which  lay  in  the  plain  not  for  from  Jezreel  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1 ;  1  K.  xx.  26,  30),  where  Saul  was  slain 
by  the  Philistines,  Benhadad  the  Syrian  by  the 
Israelites  ;  but  on  Mount  Judah,  near  Hebron, 
“  probably  between  Hebron  and  Tuflah  ”  (Keil). 
Against  the  opinion  of  von  Raumer  (p.  172)  that 
the  battle  of  l  Sam.  iv.  1  may  have  taken  place 
here,  comp.  Thenius  on  that  passage.  Aphek  on 
the  mountain  of  Judah  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  P58  or 
P'rH  (Judg.  i.  31),  or  here,  is  explained, 

as  in  the  case  of  ^13,  from  the 

meaning  of  the  word  which  signifies  strength ,  and 
then  Fort,  Burg  (seeGesen.).  It  is  derived  from 

to  be  strong. 

Ver  54.  Humtah,  not  yet  found.  The  name 
(ntplpn)  appears  to  be  related  to  tSpll,  Lev.  xi.  30, 
LXX*.  oaipoj  Vulg.  lacerta,  probably  a  species  of 
lizard  ( Gesen . ) .  Lizards  are  mentioned  bv  Seetzen 
(pp.  446-448)  ap.  von  Raumer  (p.  105).  There  are 
such  still  in  Palestine  [Tristram,  pp.  495, 536],  and 
a  place  might  be  named  after  this  creature  just  as 
well  as  after  the  fox  or  jackal  (Hazoi^shual,  ver.  28). 

Kiijath  Arba,  that  is,  Hebron.  Sqe  ver.  13. 
Comp,  besides,  the  more  particular  account  of  this 
city  on  ch.  x.  36. 

Zior.  The  name  is  perhaps  retained,  as  Knobel 
suggests,  in  that  of  the  ridge  Tughra  near  Hebron 
(see  Rosenm.  Zeitschr.  der  D .  Af.  G.  xi.  p.  56). 
There  are  nine  of  the  cities  as  stated. 

1  [Tristram  ( Land  of  bract,  p.  609  f.)  strenuously  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Apricot  Is  the  apple  of  Scripture.  — Tm.] 
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Ver.  55-57.  Ihird  Group.  East  and  northeast 
of  the  first,  (Knobel :  northward ;  but  see  Menke’s 
Map)  and  southeast  (Knobel :  east)  of  the  second. 

Maon,  now  Main.  “  without  doubt  the  Maon  of 
Xabal  (Robinson,  ii.  194;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2).  It 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock  ( Robinson, 
p.  193),  which  is  crowned  with  ruins  of  no  great 
extent  David  kept  himself  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kaon  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24  If. ;  xxv.  2). 

Carmel,  a  name  familiar  in  the  history  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xv.  12),  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,7,40; 
xxrii.  3),  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10) ;  in  Roman 
times  a  castle  (Robinson,  p.  198)  with  a  garrison. 
It  appears  in  the  history  of  King  Araalrich  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a.  d.  1172  (Robinson,  p.  199).  Now 
called  Kurmul,  with  vast  ruins  from  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Ziph.  When  its  inhabitants  proved  treacherous 
toward  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii  19;  xxvi.  1  ;  Ps.  liv. 
2),  he  removed  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  19  ff.)  from 
the  wilderness  of  this  name  to  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  Rehoboam  fortified  the  city,  whose  ruins, 
according  to  Robiuson  (it  191),  “  he  on  a  low  hill 
or  ridge  between  two  small  Wadies  which  com¬ 
mence  here  and  run  toward  the  Dead  Sea/*  Now 
called  Zif,  about  one  and  three  fourth  hours  south¬ 
east  of  Hebron  (von  Uaumer,  p.  222).  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Ziph,  ver.  24. 

Juttah  (ntyp),  according  to  xxi.  16,  a  priest- 
city,  now  Jutta  (Robinson,  l.  c.J,  “  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  large,  modem  Mohammedan  town  ” 
(p.  628).  It  was,  probably,  according  to  the  con¬ 
jecture  first  proposed  by  Keland  (Ralast.  p.  870), 
adopted  by  Bachiene,  Rosen m filler  (and  also  by 
Bobinson),  the  abode  of  the  priest  Zachariah,  the 
»Aii  ’Ioitoa  (Luke  i.  39).  Relnnd  supposes  (Rob¬ 
inson,  ii.  628,  note)  that  w.  'loin a  has  been  changed 
by  error  of  the  text,  or  softer  pronunciation  (comp, 
von  Raumer,  p.  208,  Anm.  p.  222). 

Ver.  56.  Jezreel  “  whom  or  what, 

God  plants”),  different  from  the  Jezreel  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon  (xviu  16),  and  mentioned  else¬ 
where  only  as  the  home  of  Ahinoam,  the  second 
wife  of  David  (not  reckoning  Michal  whom  Saul, 

1  8am.  xxv.,44,  gave  to  Shalti}.  Not  to  be  iden¬ 
tified.  Jokdeam  and  Zanoah,  likewise  undiscov¬ 
ered,  and  not  elsewhere  named. 

Ver.  57.  Cain  with  the  art.  prop.  “  the 

lance”),  perhaps  Jukin  (Robinson,  ii.  190),  as 
Knobel  proposes  (p.  437),  “a  Mohammedan  Ma- 
kini  (station,  grave),  where  they  say  Lot  stopped 
after  his  flight  from  Sodom  ”  (Robinson,  l.  c.). 

Gibeah  (ny  3?  =  hill),  a  very  common  name  of 
phu*  (ch.  xviii.  ’28,  Gibeah  in  the  tribe  of  Benja¬ 
min,  Gibcah  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xi.  4 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xv. 
2,  and  often,  besides  Gibeah  in  the  tribe  of  Eph¬ 
raim,  ch.  xxiv.  33).  It  shares  with  the  topograph¬ 
ical  names  (xviii.  24;  xxi.  17),  and  ^75? 
(x.  2;  xi.  19),  and  also  that  of  the  “judgment 
hall,”  TafifaBa,  John  xix.  13,  the  derivation  from 

the  same  root  HDJ  (to  be  high,  to  be  arched)  and 
signification.  Robinson  (ii.  14)  believes  that  in 
the  village  of  Jeba  (Jebah)  in  the  Wady  el-Mus- 
nrr,  southwest  of  Bethlehem,  he  had  “  with  little 
doubt  ”  discovered  again  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
This  Gibeah  is  also,  in  his  view,  probably  the  Ga- 
batha  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  Von  Ranracr  agrees 
with  him,  while  Keil  and  Knobel  differ,  on  the 
grounds  that  this  place  lies  withont  the  district  of 


this  division  of  cities,  and  that  the  similarity  of 
name  proves  nothing,  since  this,  as  just  now 
shown,  very  often  recurs  elsewhere.  Indeed,  Rob¬ 
inson  himself  (iii.  151),  as  Keil  points  out,  found 
another  village,  Jebak,  north  of  Shechem!  For 
these  reasons  we  also  side  with  the  two  latter  in¬ 
terpreters.  Perhaps  our  Gibeah  is  (although  we 
cannot  assert  this,  with  the  certainty  which  Kno¬ 
bel  expresses),  one  of  the  viculi  called  Gabaa  and 
Gabatna,  contra  oriental em  plagam  Daromce,  in  the 
Onom.  ».  v.  Gabathon. 

Timnah,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Tira- 
nah  between  Beth-shemesh  and  Ekron  (xv.  10; 
xix.  43  ;  Judg.  xiv. ;  xv.  1-6),  but  certainly  iden¬ 
tical  (so  von  Raumer,  p.  224,  and  Knobel,  p.  437, 
against  Keil,  in  loc.)  with  Timnah  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12-14),  to  which  Judah  went  up  to  his  sheep-shear¬ 
ers.  Not  yet  discovered.  On  Mount  Ephraim  lay 

(n?Brn  D^n),  ch.  xix.  50 ;  xxiv.  30.  The  name 

(from  HJO)  signifies  “portion  assigned,”  Gesen. 
There  are  ten  cities  as  stated. 


Vers.  58,  59.  Fourth  Group.  This  lies  north  of 
the  second  and  third.  H&lhul,  still  called  Halhul 
or  Hulbul,  in  a  well  cultivated  region,  and  chief 
city  of  a  district.  Beautiful  fields  and  vineyards 
are  seen  there  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  lies.,  p.  281 ), 
and  also  many  cows  and  goats.  Noticeable  is  Rob¬ 
inson’s  remark  :  “  The  identity  of  no  ancient  site 
is  more  undisputed,  though  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  recognized  before  our  former  journey  ”  (/.  c. 
comp.  BiU.  Res.  i.  319).  The  place  lies  north  of 
Hebron  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (comp,  also  Val- 
entiner,  Das.htiligt  Land ,  p.  38). 

Beth-zur,  now  Bcit-Sur  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.. 

Res.  p.  276  f.),  whose  principal  relic  is  a  ruined 
tower,  of  which  only  one  side  is  left.  The  place 
appears  to  have  been  small  but  very  strong,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  6),  the  strongest 
fortress  in  all  Judaea.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (ch.  iv.  29,  61  ;  vi. 

7,  26,  31  f.,  49  f.  ;  ix.  52,  etc.),  seldom  in  theO.  T 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7;  Neh.  iii.  16).  Here,  according  to 
an  old  tradition  found  in  the  Onom.,  Philip  (  Acts 
viii.  26-40)  baptized  the  Eunnch  (von  Raumer,  p. 

182.) 

Gedor,  referred  to,  1  Chron.  xii.  7,  as  the  home 
of  Joelah  and  Zebadiah,  two  followers  of  David  ; 
now  Jcdur,  “  on  the  brow  of  a  high  mountain 
ridge”  (Robinson,  ii.  338),  about  northwest  of 
the  road  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ;  a  small 
ruin  marked  by  one  tree  (Robiuson,  Later  BiU. 

Res.  p.  276  f.). 

Verse  59.  Mainth,  unknown.  Beth-anoth 
(iTtoSTI'J,  house  of  answers,  of  Echo,  Gesen.), 

distinct  from  rn37"jT5  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
ch.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33,  now  Beit  Ainun,  with 
ruins  which  Wolcott  visited  in  1842.  Robinson 
( I Alter  BiU.  Res.  p.  280  f. )  saw  it  from  Er  Rameh. 
Elthekon  not  discovered. 

Fifth  Group.  According  to  the  addition  of  the 
LXX.  which  Jerome  also  has,  on  Mic.  v.  2.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  says  Knobel  rightly,  “  this  is  no  invention 
of  the  LXX.  but  a  translation  of  the  original  text, 
which  therefore  lay  more  complete  before  them. 
Otherwise  a  large  piece  of  the  mountain  of  Judah 
with  numerous  places  would  be  passed  over,  which, 
considering  the  completeness  of  the  author  else¬ 
where,  has  not  the  slightest  probability.  The  pip 
in  the  Masoretic  text  originated  with  a  transcriber 

who  having  read  the  JfTHSm,  ver.  59,  supposed 
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he  had  read  the  jmSHI  at  the  end  of  this  di¬ 
vision.”  To  this  view  Keil  also  assents,  while  he 
refers  to  the  naive  opinion  of  Jerome,  that  the 
words  had  probably  been  rejected  by  the  Jews  from 
malice  (malitia),  “  tie  Christus  de  tribu  Juda  ortus  rid - 
eretur against  which  Ctericus,  “  quite  rightly  ”  ob¬ 
jected,  "  N<m  video  cur  a  J udtus  propterea  erasa  essent, 
cum  sit  alias  in  V.  T.  sat  frequens  mmtio  Bethlehemi 
Davidis  patrive.”  Menke  also  follows  this  view 
on  his  map,  while  Maurer  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Bunsen,  declare  against  the  addition.  The  former 
—  since  the  LXX.  in  this  book  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  many  additions  as  well  as  omissions  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  changes  —  thinks  most  probably  “  eos  tot um 
hoc  comma  ex  loco  quucunoue  alio ,  proprio  AJarte  hue 
transtulisse.”  The  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding 
need  not  be  denied  ;  but  here,  as  Keil  and  Knobel 
rightly  urge,  our  Masoretic  text  presents  a  mani¬ 
fest  hiatus  which  is  excellently  filled  up  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  LXX.  Bunsen  says  :  “  The  forms 
of  many  of  these  names  are  decidedly  not  Hebrew  ; 
besides,  except  Tecoah  and  Bethlehem,  not  one  of 
the  cities  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  We 
have,  therefore,  here  ail  old  Aramaic  gloss,  which 
tome  MSS.  afterwards  received  into  the  text.” 
Reply :  The  first  reason  proposed  by  Bunsen  is  an 
assertion  without  proof;  and  the  second  has  no 
weight,  because  very  many  of  the  cities  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  are*  named  nowhere  else  in  the  O. 
T.,  e.  g.  ver.  56,  Jokdeam  and  Zanoah ;  ver.  54, 
Ilumtnh ;  ver.  53,  Jamun  ;  ver.  43,  Nezib,  etc.  We, 
therefore,  regard  the  addition  of  the  LXX.  as  a 
highly  valuable  complement  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
serving  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  the  cities.  In  an 
English  translation  it  would  read :  Tekoa  and 
Ephrata  (that  is  Bethlehem ),  and  Phagor  and  Aitam 
(Aitan),  and  Kulon  and  Tata  mi  (  Tatam),  and  Soresh 
(  Thobeih) ,  and  Karem  and  Gallim ,  and  Baither  (  The - 
ter),  and  Manocho ;  eleven  cities  and  their  villages. 

Tekoah  (Vip£l),  two  hours  south  of  Bethlehem, 
the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (i.  1),  who  is  said 
to  have  been  buned  here ;  fortified  by  Rehoboara 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  O. 
T.,  e .  g.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Jer.  vi.  1 ;  Nch.  iii.  5,  27  ; 
now  Tckuah  (Robinson,  ii.  182-184  (Tristram,  p. 
406]),  on  a  hill  covered  with  ruins  ;  which  agrees 
with  Jer.  vi.  1.  Concerning  the  neighboring 
Frankcn berg  (Frank  Mountain),  which  the  Franks 
are  reported  to  have  held  for  forty  years  after  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  comp,  von  Raiimcr’s  “Excur¬ 
sus,”  p.  223. 

Ephratah  (i.  e.  Bethlehem).  Both  names  are  ap¬ 
plied,  Ruth  iv.  11  ;  Mic.  v.  1,  unquestionably  to 
the  city  now  before  us,  Bethlehem-Judah  (Judg. 
xvii.  7,  9;  xix.  1,  2;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1, 
2).  It  was  different  from  the  Bethlehem  in  the 
tribe  of  Zcbulun  (xix.  15) ;  but  whether  this  Beth¬ 
lehem -Ephratah  can  be  meant  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19, 
is  doubtful,  comp.  Lange’s  Com.  on  Gen.  p.  569. 

The  name  =  house  of  bread,  bread- 

house  (Winer,  i.  172)  is  clear;  also,  or 

nrn?S,  is  without  difficulty  derived  from 
with  which  the  related  may  be  compared. 

In  this  view  W  would  be  =  “the  fruitful,”  “a 
name,”  as  Lange  remarks  (ubi  sup.),  “  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  added  name  Bethlehem.”  Be¬ 
sides  the  place  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  Ruth,  ch.  ii. 
and  from  the  descriptions  of  modem  travellers, 
really  fruitful.  Thus  Furrcr  relates  :  “  The  nearer 
we  approached  Bethlehem,  the  better  cultivated  we 


found  the  fields . But  surprisingly  lovely 

was  to  us  the  sight  of  the  Wady  Charubeh,  the 
valley  above  which,  high  in  the  south,  lies  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Bethlehem,  two  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  feet  above  the  sea.  There  olive 
and  fig  trees  were  growing  in  rich  abundance. 
Vineyards  spread  themselves  out  on  the  north¬ 
western  slope,  whose  watch-towers  gently  reminded 
us  of  long  past  times.”  Bethlehem  is  now  called 
Beit-Lahm,  that  is,  house  of  flesh,  and  is  inhabited, 
since  1834,  almost  exclusively  by  Christians,  of 
whom  Tobler  thinks,  there  may  be’  three  thousand. 
The  remaining  three  hundred  inhabitants  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  There  are  no  Jews  there.  The  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  Bethlehem  as  David's  city 
(Ruth  iv.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4  ;  xvii.  12,  15 ;  xx.  6, 
28 ;  Mic.  v.  1 ),  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Christ 
(Matt,  ii  Iff.;  Luke  ii.  4,  15)  is  well  known. 
Further  particulars  concerning  the  place  see  in 
Seetzen,  n.  37  ff. ;  Robinson,  ii.  157-163  :  Tobler, 
To/tographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  464  ;  and  BetlJehem 
in  Paldstina ,  p.  2  ff. ;  Furrer,  Wander unq  en  dutch 
Paldstina ,  p.  167  ff. ;  Valentiner,  Das  heil.  Land , 

.  28  ff.  ;  von  Raumer,  p.  313  ff. ;  Ritter,  Erd- 
unde,  xvi.  p.  284  ff.  [Gage’s  transl.  iii.  339-50|. 

Phagor ,  now  Faghur  between  Hebron  and  Beth¬ 
lehem,  west  of  the  road  ( Robinson,  Lo/rr  Bibl.  Res 
p.  275,  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  91  ff ). 

Aitam  (3^^)  mentioned  2  Chron.  xi.  6,  among 
the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  immediate]  v  after 
Bethlehem.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Wady  and  Ain  Attar  between  Bethlehem  and 
Faghur,  in  Tobler,  ubi  sup.  p.  88  ff  (Knobel). 
Once,  in  Solomon’s  time,  a  pleasant  place  with 
gardens,  and  perhaps  also  with  a  pleasure  palace 
of  the  king  (Furrer,  j).  177,  Anm.  1). 

Kulon,  now  Kuionieh  or  Kalonieh,  lying  high 
above  the  pilgrim  road  to  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  p. 
141).  The  moderately  extensive  ruins  of  ancient 
Kulon  which  Hitzig,  £>epp,  Van  Osterzee  (Lange's 
Comm,  on  Luke ,  ch.  xxiv.  13),  Fnrrcr,  and  appar¬ 
ently  also  Tobler  (Nazareth  in  Paldst.  u.  s.  w.  pp. 
316,  319),  understand  to  be  the  Emmaus  of  the  X. 
T.  “  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  whose  love¬ 
liness  is  very  beautifully  described  bv  Furrer.  “  A 
copious  spring,”  ho  says,  “  concealed  under  an 
overarching  rock,  by  a  double  outlet  irrigated  gar¬ 
dens,  in  which  numerous  almond  trees  with  pink 
blossoms  gleamed  throngh  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  the  orange-trees.  Up  the  surrounding  slopes, 
vineyards  and  rows  of  olive  trees  rose  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  terraces.  The  prospect  extends  not  far 
in  any  direction ;  but  its  seclusion  heightens  the 
charm  of  the  happy,  pleasant  vale”  (p.  142).  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  is  about  one  and  a  half 
hours. 

Tatami,  or  Tatam ,  is  not  identified,  nor  Gallim ; 
for  the  Gallim  named,  Is.  x.  30  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44, 
lay  north  of  Jerusalem  in  Benjamin  (Knobel). 

Sores,  now  Saris,  “  on  a  proud  hill  ”  (Furrer,  p. 
139),  up  which  terraces  of  olive-trees  ascend,  four 
hours  west  of  Jerusalem  (comp,  also  Robinson, 
Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  154  ff ). 

Karem ,  now  Ain  Karem,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  west  of  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  p.  210),  with  a 
splendid  cloister,  whose  garden  walls  are  overhung 
by  tall  cypress-trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape 
which  surprises  the  traveller  by  its  loveliness  and 
beauty  (Robinson,  ii.  141-157,  Later  Bibl.  Res.  p. 
271  f.,  Tobler,  Topog.  ii.  344  ft). 

Beither,  now  Better,  southwest  of  Jerusalem 
(Furrer,  p.  191),  situated  high  up  on  a  mountain 
side  above  fine  green  terraces,  surrounded  with 
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olive  and  fig  trees ;  mentioned,  Cant.  IL  17,  where 
the  a*®  best  explained  as  mountains 

of  Bether.  «g®ifie*  part,  piece,  Gen.  xv.  10 ; 

Jcr.  xxxiv.  18,  19.  Cognate  is  prob. 

mountain  defile,  2  Sam.  ii.  29.  JWp?  j8 

what  we  technically  call  twain  coup €  (a  country 
cut  up,  broken  country).  Of  this  character  is  the 
country  about  Bether  (Furrer,  p.  192).  . 

Manocho,  according  to.Knobel's  highly  probable 

conjecture  =  HTOp,  1  Chr.  viii.  6,  to  which  place 
Peniamitcs  were  carried  from  Geba. 

Ver.  60.  Sixth  Group,  northwest  of  the  fifth,  em¬ 
bracing  only  two  cities.  Kiijath-jearim,  ver.  9. 
As  was  there  remarked,  this  place  was  —  to  Ku re¬ 
vet  el-Enab,  three  hours  northwest  of  Jerusalem. 
“The  old  ‘city  of  the  woods*  has  become  in  mod¬ 
em  times  the  *citv  of  wine,’  ”  as  Robinson  (ii.  335) 
interprets  the  ancient  and  the  present  name.  Peo¬ 
ple  from  Kirjath-jcarim  once  brought  up  the  ark 
from  Beih-shemesh  (l  Sam.  vi.  21 ;  vii.  1,  2).  Of 
the  vineyards  some  still  exist,  according  to  Valcn- 
tiner,  p.19,  on  the  east  side  of  the  place.  Babba, 
not  to  be  identified. 

8.  Ver.  61,  62.  Cities  in  the  Wilderness.  The 
wilderness  of  Judah  bordered  in  the  east  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  south  oil  the  Negeb,  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups  of  cities 
(westward)  on  Mount  Judah  (see  Mcnke’s  map, 
iii.),  in  the  north  on  the  border  line  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  as  given  vers.  6,  7.  This  whole  region 
is  with  good  reason  designated  as  a  wilderness 

("12HC),  since,  with  the  exception  of  En-gedi  and 
certain  spots  where  springs  occur,  it  is  a  wild,  bar¬ 
ren,  “frightful*’  1  Furrer,  p.  149)  solitude.  Thus 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cloister  of  Mar  Saba,  e. 
Q.  weans  the  appearance  of  terrible  desolation  and 
loneliness.  “  Iu  vain  the  eye  searches  far  and  near 
for  some  green  thing  to  cover  the  wear  her- worn 
chalk  rock  of  the  gullied  mountain.  In  summer 
the  intolerable  heat  blazes  upon  the  naked  rocks, 
and  the  winter  rains  rush  down  from  the  heights 
to  no  profit  ’*  (Furrer,  p.  161 ).  The  roads  through 
this  wilderness,  on  which  the  starry  heavens  look 
down  at  night  with  wondrous  beauty  (Furrer,  u. 
*.),  lead  frequently  to  steep  precipices ;  sometimes 
so  abruptly  down  the  rocks  that  it  needs  all  the 


{sagacity  and  practice  of  the  animals  not  to  fall 
|  (Furrer,  p.  149).  In  this  solitude  David  once 
{spent  his  time  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  Ps.  lxiii.  1 ;  liv. 
,2),  here  John  the  Baptist  preached  (Matt.  iii.  1), 

!  here  Christ  was  tempted  (Matt.  iv.  1  ;  Mark  ii.  12, 
13  ;  Luke  iv.  1).  Comp,  further,  Knobel,  p.  440; 
(Robinson,  ii.  187,  202  ff.,  474  ff. ;  von  Schubert, 

| iii.  pp.  94,  96,  102  ff. ;  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  220 ff.;  von 
Rhumer,  p.  47. 

I  Vers.  61,  62.  Beth-arab&h,  ver.  6.  Probably 
(Kaffr  Hajla  (Knobel).  Middin,  Secacah,  Nib- 
1  sh&n,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  unknown. 

I  The  city  of  Salt  (Ir  hamelah,  nb$n*"V'3?), 
LXX. :  ij  x6\is  r&r  &A <mp.  Vulg. :  civitas  salis. 

\  Luther  :  Salzstadt  [Salt  city].  Probably  near  the 
valley  of  Salt  where  the  Edomites  suffered  several 
defeats  (Knobel*),  and  so,  tolerably  far  south,  comp, 
j  2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  Ps.  lx.  2 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  1  Chr. 
lx  viii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11;  aud  so  Robinson,  ii. 
483. 

En-gedi  Goat -fountain),  now  Ain 

Jidy,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a 
rich,  warm  (81°  F.,  Robinson,  ii.  210),  sweet  spring 
of  water  (Furrer,  p.  159),  which  once  refreshed 
palms  and  balsam-shrubs.  “  The  Canticles  sing 
(i.  14)  of  a  ‘cluster  of  the  Heunah*1  from  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  En-gcdL  Here  flourishes  the  giant  As- 
elepias,  which  bears  the  fruit  so  famous  under  the 
name  of  Apples  of  Sodom”  (Furrer, p.  159).  The 
vegetation  is  tropical.  By  the  fountain  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  various  edifices  apparently  ancient,  al¬ 
though  the  spot  where  the  old  city  stood  appears 
to  have  l>een  further  down  (Robinson,  ii.  216). 
Here  David  tarried,  1  Sara.  xxiv.  2.  Whether 
llazczon-Tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2) 
was  the  same  place  as  En-gcdi,  is  doubtful ;  von 
Raumer  (p.  188)  and  Keil  are  in  favor  of  the  sup¬ 
position,  Knobel  (on  this  verse)  is  against  it. 

Ver.  63.  A  passing  statement  that  the  children 
of  Judah  were  not  able  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites. 
The  same  verse  is  repeated,  Judg.  i.  21,  with  the 
difference  only  that,  instead  of  the  children  of 
Judah,  the  children  of  Benjamin  are  named,  to 
whom,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  28,  the  place  was 
allotted.  See  more  on  xviii.  28.  On  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  verse  for  determining  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  our  book,  see  the  Introd.  §  2. 

1  {Diet,  of  th 4  BibU ,  art.  w  Camphire.”  — Ta.) 


2.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh . 

Chapters  XVL,  XVII. 

a.  Its  Boundaries. 

Chapter  XVI.  1-4. 

1  And  the  lot  of  [for]  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  fell  [came  out]  from  [the]  Jor¬ 
dan  by  Jericho,  unto  [at]  the  water  of  Jericho,  on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  which 

2  goeth  up  from  Jericho  throughout  [on]  Mount  Beth-el,  And  goeth  [and  it  went] 
out  from  Beth-el  to  Luz,  and  passeth  [passed]  along  unto  the  border  of  Archi  [the 

3  Archite]  to  Ataroth,  And  goeth  [went]  down  westward  to  the  coast  [border J  of 
Japhleti  [the  Japhletite],  unto  the  coast  [border]  of  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  to 

4  Gezer :  and  the  goings  out  thereof  are  [were]  at  the  sea.  So  [And]  the  children 
[sous]  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  took  their  inheritance  [possession]. 
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b.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Chapter  XVL  5-10. 

5  And  the  border  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  [was]  according  to  their  fami¬ 
nes  was  thus  [omit:  was  thus]:  even  [and]  the  border  of  their  inheritance  [posses- 
€  siOn]  on  the  east  side  was  Ataroth-addar,  unto  Beth-horon  the  upper ;  And  the 
border  went  out  toward  the  sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  north  side  [so  De  Wette ; 
Keil,  and  Fay :  from  Michmethah,  northward] ;  and  the  border  went  about  east- 
ward  unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  [eastward]  to  Janohah 

7  And  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth,  and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  [struck 

8  or  touched]  Jericho,  and  went  out  at  [the]  Jordan.  The  border  went  out  [went] 
from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  river  [water-course  of)  Kanah;  and  the  goings 
out  thereof  were  at  the  sea.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe 

9  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  by  their  families.  And  1  the  separate  cities 
for  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  to  ere  among  the  inheritance  of  the  children 

10  [sons]  of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with  their  villages.  And  they  drave  not  out  the 
Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer  :  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the  Ephraimites 
unto  this  day,  and  serve  under  tribute  [and  they  became  tributary  servants  ;  LXX. : 

t  kcli  iyivovro  {nro<popoi  SovAoi], 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Perhaps  the  connection  of  this  Terse,  and  its  own  meaning  may  best  be  represented  thus :  Ver.  8.  This  is  the  pos¬ 
session . Ver.  9.  And  [also]  the  cities  which  were  separated  for  the  sons  of  Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  the  possession 

of  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  etc.  —  Ts.j 


c.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Chapter  XVII.  1-13. 

1  There  was  also  a  lot  [And  there  was  the  lot]  for  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  for  he 
was  the  first-born  of  Joseph ;  to  wit ,  for  Macliir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh,  the 
father  of  Gilead :  [,]  because  he  was  a  man  of  war,  [;]  therefore  [and]  he  had 

2  Gilead  and  Bashan.  There  was  also  [And  there  was]  a  lot  for  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  [sons]  of  Manasseh  by  their  families;  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Abiezer,  and 
for  the  children  [sons]  of  Helek,  and  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Asriel,  and  for  the 
children  [sons]  of  Shechem,  and  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Hepher,  and  for  the 
children  [sons]  of  Shemida :  these  were  the  male  children  of  Manasseh  the  son 

3  of  Joseph  by  their  families.  But  [And]  Zelophehad,  the,  son  of  Hepher,  the  son 
of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but  daughters :  and 

4  these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters,  Mahlah,  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 
And  they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
and  before  the  princes,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses  to  give  us  an 
inheritance  [a  possession]  among  our  brethren:  therefore  [and]’ according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  he  gave  them  an  inheritance  [a  possession] 

5  among  the  brethren  of  their  father.  And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh,  be- 

6  sides  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ; 

Because  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  had  an  inheritance  [possession]  among  his  sons : 
and  the  rest  of  Manasseh’s  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead. 

7  And  the  coast  [border]  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  lieth 
before  Shechem ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right  hand  [De  Wette :  towards 

8  the  south]  unto  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah.  Now  [omit:  now]  Manasseh  had 

the  land  of  Tappuah :  but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh  belonged  to  the 

9  children  of  Ephraim :  And  the  border  descended  unto  the  river  [water-course 

of]  Kanah  [reeds ;  hence  =  Reed-brook],  southward  of  the  river  [water-course]. 
These  cities  *  of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh :  the  coast  [border]  of 
Manasseh  also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  [water-course],  and  the  out-goings 

10  of  it  were  at  the  sea :  Southward  it  [the  land]  was  Ephraim’s,  and  northward  it 
was  Manasseh’s,  and  the  sea  is  [was]  his  border;  and  they  met  together  in 
[touched,  or  struck  upon]  Asher  on  the  north,  and  in  [upon]  Issachar  on  the  east 
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11  And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher,  Beth-shean  and  her  towns  [daugh¬ 
ters],  and  Ibleam  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns 
[daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  En-Dor  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Taanach  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and 
her  towns  [daughters],  even  three  countries  [Gesen.,  Fay :  the  three  heights,  i.  e.  the 
three  cities  situated  on  heights.  See  the  exegetical  explanations.  LXX. :  #ccu  to  rpLrov 
-rip  N o<t>e&.  Vulg. :  tertia  pars.  Luther :  the  third  part  of  Napheth.  De  Wette  :  three 

12  portions  of  country  ( drei  Landschaften )  ;  Bunsen :  die  Dreilandschaft ].  Yet  [And] 
the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  [could  not  conquer] 

13  those  cities ;  but  [and]  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land  Yet  [And]  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  waxen  [became]  strong,  that  they  put  the 
Canaanites  to  tribute  [made  the  Canaanites  tributary  servants]  ;  but  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out,  [De  Wette,  Fay :  aber  vertreiben  thaten  sie  sie  nicht ;  nearly  the 
same  as  44  but  drive  them  out  they  did  not  do  ;  ”  to  express  :  WHin  rfb  Enin]]* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Vcr.  9.  Them  cities  hid  Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  Manasseh.  And  the  border  of  Manasseh  was  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  water-course.  —  T&.J 


d.  Complaint  of  the  Sons  of  Joseph  on  Account  of  an  insufficient  Possession. 

Chapter  XYII.  14-18. 

14  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Why  hast  thou 

given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit  [as  a  possession],  seeing  I  am  a  great 
people,  forasmuch  as  [in  so  far  as,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  blessed  me 

15  hitherto  ?  And  Joshua  answered  [said  to]  them.  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then 
[omit :  then]  get  thee  up  to  the  wood  -country  [forest],  and  cut  down  for  thyself 
there  in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites  and  of  the  giants  [Rephaim],  if  mount  Ephraim 

16  be  too  narrow  for  thee.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  said,  The  hill  [moun¬ 
tain]  is  not  enough  for  us :  and  all  the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
valley  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they  who  are  of  [in]  Beth-shean  and  her  towns 

17  [daughters],  and  they  who  are  of  [in]  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  And  Joshua  spake 
unto  the  house  of  Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh,  saying,  Thou  art  a 

18  great  people  and  hast  great  power,  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only:  But  the  [a] 
mountain  shall  be  thine  ;  for  it  is  a  wood  [forest],  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down  :  ana 
the  out-goings  of  it  [its  outrunners,  spurs]  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  [wilt] 
drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  [for]  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be 
[for  they  are]  strong. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  two  chapters,  sixteen  and  seventeen,  belong 
together,  since  they  contain  the  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  50-52 ; 
xlrL  20 ;  xlviii.  5  ff.).  The  united  inheritance  of 
the  two  tribes  includes  a  fruitful,  for  the  most  part, 
and  pleasant  country  lying  in  the  midst  of  western 
Palestine.  It  extends  from  the  Jordan,  and  the  east¬ 
ern  declivities  of  mount  Ephraim  (which  are  much 
less  rough  than  the  land  of  Judah),  across  to  the  sea> 
shore  which  borders  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon. 
Of  this  entire  district  Ephraim  received  the  south¬ 
ern  portion,  Manasseh  (strictly  speaking  only  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  comp.  ch.  xiii.  29  ff)  the 
northern.  Ephraim  only,  and  he  for  a  narrow 
space,  touched  the  Jordan.  See  the  often  men¬ 
tioned  and  very  clear  Map  iii.  of  Menke’s  Bibel 


Atlas ,  and  also  Kicpert’s  Wall  Map.  On  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  land  comp.  Robinson,  iii.,  lect.  xiv. ; 
Hitter,  xvi  566  ff.  [Gage’s  transl.  iv.  293-332]  ;  von 
Haumer,  pp.  42-45;  Furrer,  pp.  21 1-246;  Robin¬ 
son,  Phys.  Geog.  pp.  34-42  [Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
ch.  v.l. 

a.  Ch.  xvi.  1-4.  Boundaries  of  the  Entire  Prov¬ 
ince.  Yer.  1.  The  lot  came  out’  namely,  from  the 
urn.  Bunsen  rightly  observes  :  “  From  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  word  *  lot,’  the  passage  might  perhaps 
be  paraphrased  thus :  1  The  lot  was  drawn  for  tne 
children  of  Joseph  and  to  them  fell,’  ”  etc. 

From  the  Jordan  by  Jericho,1  at  the  water 
of  J erioho  on  the  east.  The  water  of  Jericho  is 
the  fountain  of  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.  19-22),  now  Ain  es- 
Sultan,  whose  waters  are  diffused  over  the  plain 
(Robinson,  ii.  283  ff.).  It  gurgles  forth  beauti¬ 
fully  from  under  the  rocks,  and  forms,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  from  which  it  comes,  a  beautiful  basin 


1  [Mr.  Grove,  in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (e.  g.  i.  752  6,  note 
e »  repeatedly  ea ye  that  irTHJ  should  he  ren- 

denri  (imply  *'  Jordan-Jericho,”  and  that "  by  ”  or  near,  has 
oo  boaio«M  there.  This  Is  strange,  since  the  natural  sense 
of  the  words  In  such  connection  is  much  rather  ff  Jericho* 


Jordan,”  the  n  Jordan  of  Jerleho,”  ».  «.  that  part  of  the 
Jordan  which  touches  upon  the  territory  of  Jericho”  (Kno- 
bel  on  Num.  xxii.  1).  Comp.  Stanley  (Bin.  and  Pal.  p.  *292, 
n.  6).  This  Is  most  conveniently  expressed  as  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Version.  —  Ta.] 
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of  water  densely  surrounded  by  oleanders  and 
reeds  (Furrer,  p.  150.  [Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p. 
300,  tt  ibid.  Van  de  Velde,  in  a  note]).  Somewhat 
to  the  north  of  this,  the  still  larger  fountain  of 
])0k  is  met  with,  the  waters  of  which,  led  along  in 
canals,  formerly  turned  several  mills  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  (Robinson,  Furrer,  [Stanley]).  The  border 
began  at  the  lower  Jordau,  and  went  thence  to  the 
fountain  of  Elisha.  This,  accordingly,  the  region 
of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho, Is  its  eastern  start¬ 
ing  point  or,  more  correctly,  place.  Hence  it 
passed  into  the  wilderness  which  goes  up  from 
Jericho  on  the  mountain  of  Beth -el.  The  re¬ 
gion  intended  here  is  what  in  ch.  xviii.  12  is  called 
the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  which  city  appears 
from  ch.  vii.  2  to  have  lain  east  of  Beth  el.  On 

the  mountain  of  Bcth-el.  which  the  Masor- 

etes  separate  from  btrn'3  is  yet,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  LXX.,  Chald.,  and  Arab,  versions 
lepeat  this  view,  undoubtedly  to  be  connected  with 

according  to  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  and  to  be 

pointed  "Vlp.  So  the  Vulg. :  ad  montem  Bethel, 
and  Syriac  ”  (Keil).  The  mountain  about  Bethel 
is  meant. 

Ver.  2.  And  it  went  out  (the  border)  from 
Beth  el  to  Buz.  Hebr.  rmb  bsrn'aa 
The  words  must  either  be  translated,  as  we  have 
done,  with  the  LXX.,  Luther,  Dc  Wette,  [Eng. 
vers.]  Keil,  Bunsen,  in  which  case  Beth-el  stands, 
as  Bunsen  also  supposes,  tor  mountain  of  Bethel ; 
or,  as  Knobel  among  others  prefers  :  44  and  it  went 
out  from  Bethel-luzah.”  In  this  translation  Kno¬ 
bel  (1)  follows  in  vcr.  1,  the  Masoretic  pointing 

"VI?,  (2)  assumes  in  ver.  2  a  union  of  the  old 
and  new  names, 41  quite  oontrary  to  the  usage  of 
our  author,  who,  when  a  city  had  two  names 

places  one  after  the  other  connected  by  as 

he  does  e.  g.  (ch.  xviii.  13)  in  the  case  even  of 
Beth-el  and  Luz  ”  ( Keil ).  Other  examples  are  ch. 
xv.  14,  49,  54  (ver.  59,  LXX.),  60.  See  more 
concerning  Beth-el  and  Luz  on  ch.  xviii.  12,  13. 
From  Luz,  t.e.  Beth-el  (ch.  xviii.  13),  it  went,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  this  city  (ch.  xviii.  13),  unto 
the  border  of  the  Archite  to  Atoroth.  Hushai 
was  an  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.  32 ;  xvi  16  ;  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  33).  Where  his  possession  lay  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  from  Ataroth,  concerning  which  see  on 
xviii.  13. 

Vcr.  3.  Thence  it  went  down  westward  to 
the  border  of  the  Japhletite,  unto  the  border  of 
Beth-horon,  the  nether,  and  to  Gezer ;  and  the 
goings  out  thereof  were  at  (or,  toward)  the  sea. 
The  border  followed  from  Bethel  toward  AtAroth 
a  northerly,  then  a  southwestern,  and  finally  a  de¬ 
cidedly  western  course  (see  the  map).  The  Japh¬ 
letite  0fc)?2*n),  only  here  as  a  patronymic ;  the 

prop,  name  (whom  He,  i.  e.  God  saves, 

Gesen.),  1  Chron.  vii.  32,  33.  On  Beth-horon 
comp,  partly  ch.  x.  10,  partly  ch.  xviii.  13.  Gezer 

0TJ3)*  as  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  mentioned 
already  ch.  x.  33;  xii.  12;  according  to  ch.  xxi. 
21 ;  1  Chrf  vi.  52,  a  city  of  the  priests ;  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  by  modem  travellers.  Knobel  seeks  the 
city  northwest  of  Beth-horon,  where  Mcnkc  has 
introduced  the  name.  Comp,  also  von  Kaumer, 
p.  191,  and  his  map,  where  he  also  has  placed  it 
northwest  of  Beth-horon. 

Ver.  4.  44  North  of  the  line  indicated  Ephraim 


and  Manassch  took  their  possession/*  It  is  there* 
fore  only  the  south  line  of  both  tribes,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  north  line  of  Benjamin,  and  as 
such  is  given  in  inverse  order  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  in  ch.  xviii.  12,  13. 

j  b.  Ch.  xvi.  5-10.  The  Province  of  the  Tribe  of 
Ephraim.  Ver.  5.  The  south  border  is  first  given. 
Ataroth-addar  appears  as  the  starting-point,  iden¬ 
tical,  according  to  xviii.  13,  with  our  Ataroth,  ver. 
2.  Assuming  this, 44  the  author  notices  only  the 
western  half  of  the  south  border,  and  omits  the 
eastern  half,”  for  Beth-horon,  whether  the  upper 
as  here,  to  the  lower  as  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  lies 
west,  or  more  accurately  still,  southwest  of 
Ataroth-addar.  We  might,  it  is  true,  and  Knobel 
proposes  this  as  an  alternative,  read  and 

understand  the  Ataroth  mentioned  ver.  7,  which 
would  then  make  the  eastern  part  of  the  south 

border  to  be  drawn.  But  in  that  case,  or 

13^1  would,  it  seems  to  us,  be  inserted  between 
the  two  names.  The  first  supposition  therefore 
appears  preferable,  according  to  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  south  border  of  Ephraim  in 
its  western  half  is  specified  from  Ataroth-addar  to 
Beth-horon.  But  even  thus  we  have  not,  if  we 
compare  vcr.  3,  this  western  half  of  the  line  at  all 
complete ;  for  from  ver.  3,  the  border  proceeds  still 
to  Gezer,  nay  even  to  the  sea.  And  the  LXX. 
have  here  after  Beth-horon  ical  r d(apa.  Perhaps 
this,  as  well  as  what  is  mentioned  besides,  ver.  3, 
has  here  fallen  out.  At  all  events  we  have,  as  ver. 
6  will  show,  to  deal  with  a  corrupt  text,  in  which 

the  first  words  of  vcr.  6  to  and  including  iTDjn 
might  easily  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  ver  5, 
to  which  they  would  admirably  suit.  [Verse  5 
would  thus  end  —  Beth-horon,  the  upper ;  and  the 
border  went  out  to  the  sea].  Then  the  south  bor¬ 
der  at  least  of  Ephraim,  from  Ataroth-addar  to 
the  sea,  would  be  completely  given. 

Vcr.  6.  Keil  says,  in  reference  to  this  verse: 
44  With  ver.  6  I  know  as  little  as  my  predecessors 
how  to  begin.  It  would  appear  that  vers.  6-8 
should  give  the  northern  boundary  of  the.  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  that  from  a  central  point,  in  ver.  6 
and  7  toward  the  cast,  then  in  ver.  8  toward  the 
west,”  as  analogous  to  which,  Knobel,  who  shares 
this  view,  adduces  the  south  boundary  of  Zebulun, 
ch.  xix.  10-12,  and  the  division  of  the  places  of 
Benjamin,  ch.  xviii.  21-28,  as  also  the  west  border 
of  Naphtali,  ch.  xix.  33  ff.  44  In  this  view,  how¬ 
ever/’  as  Keil  further  remarks, 44  the  first  clause  of 
ver.  6  is  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  must  be  cor- 
rupt.”  Perhaps  there  originally  stood  44  on  the 
north  the  border  went  out  from  Michmethah,  for 
according  to  ch.  xvii.  7,  the  border  of  Manasseh 
went 4  from  Asher  to  Michmethah.*  ”  It  seems  to 
us  still  better  to  assume  that  it  originally  stood : 

npjn  Vcan 
jissa  nnppaa. 

If  that  were  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  twice  recur¬ 
ring  npjn  bnsan  (namely,  at  the  end 

of  ver.  5,  and  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  6),  must 
have  fallen  away  once.  Let  us  now  by  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  Kcil’s  very  appropriate  correction  restore 
the  text,  and  we  gain  a  reading  at  least  in  some 
degree  acceptable,  by  which  ( 1 ver.  5  receives  a 
good  ending,  and  (2)  ver.  6  an  intelligible  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  whole  would  mean  thus :  And  the 
border  went  out  seaward,  i.  e.  toward  the  west. 
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from  Michmethah  on  the  north  aide,  t.  e.  north  of 
Mkhmetiuih.  Michmethah  (LXX. :  Max#*#)  lay 
according  to  ch.  xvii.  7,  cast  from  Shechetn.  See 
further  on  xvii.  7.  Thus  we  should  have  given 
the  starting-point  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Ephraim,  as  lying  north  of  Michme¬ 
thah  in  the  west  oj  the  land.  But  then,  it  proceeds, 
the  border  went  about  eastward  unto  Taanath- 
■h fifth,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  to  Janohah. 
Taanath-shiloh ,  now  Tana,  Ain  Tana,  a  place  of 
ruins,  southeast  of  Nablns  ( Robinson,  Later  Bibl. 
Res. p.  295 1).«  Janoah ,  “  according  to  the  Onom.  s. 

v.  ’Io «$,  Janon,  twelve  miles,  t.  e.  near  three  hours 
east  of  Neapolis,  now  a  ruin,  Janun,  somewhat 
over  two  hours  southeast  of  Nablus,  Robinson, 
Later  Bill.  Ret.  p.  297  ”  (Knobel).  The  border,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  went  from  Michmethah  to  Janohah  in  a 
southeast  direction,  as  Menke  has  indicated. 

Ver.  7.  From  Janohah  it  went  down  to  Atar- 
oth,  and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  (struck)  Jeri¬ 
cho,  and  went  out  at  the  Jordan.  Keil  holds  this 
Ataroth  to  be  the  same  os  Ataroth,  ver.  2,  Ataroth- 
addar  (ver.  5  and  xviii.  13),  thus  making  it  the 
Atara  discovered  by  Robinson  (iii.  80,  not  that 
mentioned  ii.315),  one  and  a  half  hours  southwest 
of  Jiljilieh,  as  Robinson  himself  also  believes. 
Knobel  explains  that  oar  Ataroth  here  in  ver.  7 

cannot  be  identified,  but  must  certainly,  from 
have  lain  nearer  the  Jordan,  possibly  one  of  the 
two  Ataroths  which  the  Onom.,  s.  h.  v.,  refers  to  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem.  We  shall  come  upon 
the  question  again,  ch.  xviii.  13.  Naarath  = 
Naaran,  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  in  the  east  of  Ephraim. 
Onom. :  “  Xaorath  villa ,  in  quint o  milliario  Jerichus,” 
i.  e.  two  hours  from  Jericho  (Keil,  Knobel,  von 
Raumer,  p.  215).  Struck  Jericho,  i.  e.  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Jericho  which  city,  according  to  xviii.  21, 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  border  of 
Ephraim  thus  touched  the  northern  side  of  this 
territory,  comp,  xviii.  12. 

Ver.  8.  Now  follow#  the  western  half  of  the 
north  border  of  Ephraim,  described  as  follows: 

From  T&ppuah  the  border  goes  ofe)  west¬ 
ward  to  the  water-course  of  Kanah,and  the  go¬ 
ings  out  thereof  were  at  [to]  the  aea.  Tappuah, 
distinct  from  the  Tappuah  (xv.  34)  and  Beth-tap- 
puah  (xv.  53),  in  Judah,  concerning  the  etymology 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  the  residence 
of  aCanaanite  king  (xii.  24).  Its  site  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Knobel :  “  Probably  Kefir  Kud  with  its  im¬ 
portant  well,  by  which  tfie  great  road  from  Beisan 
and  Zerin  passes  toward  Hamleh  ( Robinson,  Later 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  121  ff.)  as  in  the  Roman  times  a  mili¬ 
tary  road  passed  from  Cesarrea  to  Scythopolis  past 
Capercota  ( Tab.  Peuting.  ix.  f.,  in  Menke,  Map 

vi.  where  an  extract  from  the  Tab.  Peuting.  is 
found  ”).  The  fact  that  the  place  is  called  (xvii. 

7)  A  while  Kefr  Kud  has  a  valuable  well, 
would  seem  to  favor  the  identity  of  the  two  places ; 
but  it  may  be  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  ( 1 ) 
that  Kcfr  Kud  lies  too  far  north  on  the  bonier  of 
Manasseh  toward  Issachar,  while  it  should  lie  on 
the  border  of  Manasseh  toward  Ephraim  (see 
Menke’s  Map  viii.  compared  with  Map  iii) ;  (2) 
that  the  old  name  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the 
present  name  Kcfr  Kud.  This  is  true  rather  of 
the  present  Bclad  (land)  Tafua  northeast  of 
Shecnem,  toward  which  von  Raumer,  thqugh  not 
without  hesitation,  inclines.  We  hear  of  a  land  of 
Tappuah  in  ch.  xvii.  8  as  the  district  belonging  to 

1  [Robinson  expressly  denies  the  probability  that  Ain 
Tboa  is  the  ancient  Taaoath-ehiloh]. 


En-tappuah.  Van  do  Velde  (Mem. 357)  holds  it 
to  be  Atuf,  four  hours  E.  N.  E.  of  Shechem.  Very 
improbable.  Hence  we  decide  for  Belad  Tafua, 
against  which  Keil  brings  the  objection,  that  this 

opinion  does  not  agree  with  the  (ch. 

xvii.  7),  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  her?  also 
the  text  is  corrupt.  See  further  on  ch.  xvii.  7, 
where  we  must  at  all  events  return  again  to  this 
passage.  Water-course  of  Kana  (Reed-brook), 
see  ch.  xvii.  9. 

Ver.  9.  To  this  province  belong  also  the  .cities 
separated  in  the  land  of  Manasseh  for  the  children 
or  Ephraim,  of  which,  however,  only  Tappuah  is 
mentioned  ch.  xvii  8.  Instead  of  the  elsewhere 

“  unheard  of”  Knobel  proposes  to  read 

rriVj^3 :  Gesen.  Maurer  and  Keil 

regard  it  as  a  substantive  formed  after  the  analogy 

of  and  other  words.  Maurer 

translates  loca  selecta.  To  me  the  change  of  Chireq 
into  Kibbuts,  as  proposed  by  Gesen.,  appears  the 
most  simple,  and  thus  we  have  a  part.  Hophal. 

Ver.  10.  An  addition  similar  to  ch.  xv.  63. 

They  became  tributary  servants 

*Q&).  In  Gen.  xlix.  15  the  same  expression  is  used 
concerning  Issachar.  According  to  1  K.  ix.  16, 
Pharaoh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  took  Gezer,  burned  the  city  and  drove  out  of 
it  the  Canaanitcs.  Hence  the  LXX.  add  to  our  , 
verse:  *E»s  hyifrn  4>apaa>  ficurikibs  ’ Aiytnrrov  sal 

a$ey  avr^y  (AEX.  r^y  w6\iv)  tea l  Mwpriffey  awr^y 
iy  wupl ,  kou  robs  Q*pt(cdovs,  xcd  robs  Karoutovyras  *y 
rdfo  jt*KJyrrj<ray  (AEX-  t^Keyrrjffty)  teal  (Santey 
iv  <f>tpyp  rjj  Bvyarpl  airrov.  Manifestly  transferred 
ad  libitum  from  1  K.  ix.  16.  Knobel,  Gen.  xlix. 

15,  translates  sr  ward  zu  Frohn  des  Ar¬ 

biters,  i.  e.  he  fell  under  tributary  labor,  as  he 
himself  further  on  explains.  Lnn-jje,  more  poeti¬ 
cally  and  more  clearly :  “  He  is  become  subject 
to  tributary  service.”  We  render  the  phrase  here  * 
in  prose,  with  De  Wctte  “subject  to  tributary 
service.”  The  common  rendering:  “subject  to  trib¬ 
ute  ”  which  Bunsen  still  retains,  gives  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  Canaanites  had  to  pay  a  tribute  in 
money,  like  the  tributary  states  in*  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  with 
the  exception  of  Gen.  xlix.  15.  “of  the  Canaanites 
who  became  subject  to  the  Hebrews  (as  ch.  xvii. 

13 ;  1  K.  ix.  21 ;  Judg.  i.  28,  33),  and  oftprisoners 
taken  in  war  whom  the  Hebrews  made  slaves 
(Dent.  xx.  11  ;  Is.  xxxi.  8)”  (Knobel).  Comp, 
also  Keil  on  Kings,  pp.  44  and  67  [Germ.]. 

c.  Ch.  xvii.  1-13.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Mun- 
cisseh.  The  description  of  this  province  by  its 
boundaries,  beginning  ver.  7,  is  preceded  by  some 
genealogical  notices  concerning  tne  families  of  the 
tribe.  Of  these  that  of  Macnir  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  its  territory  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  was  the  lot  for  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  After  it  had  fallen  to  Ephraim,  Ma- 
nasseh’s  turn  came.  These  introductory  words  refer 
only  to  the  country  allotted  to  this  tribe  west  of  the 
Jordan  (vers.  7-13).  This  lay  north  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Ephraim  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region. 

For  he  was  the  first-born  of  Joseph,  Gen. 

xli.  51 ;  xlviii.  14.  Keil:  “the  is  not  to  be 
pressed,  and  the  whole  remark  is  made  only  with 
reference  to  the  following  genealogical  state¬ 
ment#.”  Better  Knobel :  “  Wherefore  (because  he 
was  Joseph's  first-born)  he  received  yet  a  posses- 
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sion  in  Canaan  also,  the  land  of  the  fathers,  God’s 
land.”  is  placed  first  and  is  afterwards 

taken  up  by  ib  after  NT5,  thus:  “To  Machir 
....  (and)  to  him  fell  Gilead  and  Bashan.” 
Why  is  stated  in  the  parenthetical  clause,  “  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  man  of  war,”  Num.  xxxii.  29  flF. 
This  portion  of  the  tribe,  the  author  would  have  us 
understand,  had  nothing  to  receive  west  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  Thev  had  their  part  already  on  the  east  side. 

Ver.  2.  *The  other  sons  of  Manasseh  follow,  to 
whom  the  lot  fell  in  west  Palestine.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  30-32,  where  instead  of 

stands  By  an  error  of  tran¬ 

scription,  as  Keil  conjectures,  the  3  appears  to 
have  fallen  out.  Instead  of  to  read 

D'-yrU,  as  Knobel  proposes,  is  not  justifiable; 

rather,  since  in  genealogies  '2?  may  indicate  all 
(male  and  female)  posterity,  while  here,  in  what 
follows,  female  descendants  also  are  mentioned,  the 

DV7?T  “  ^ded  for  perspicuity”  (Keil). 

Ver.  3.  It  had  been  stated  also  in  Num.  xxvi. 

33  that  Zelophehad,1  the  son  of  Hepher,  had  no 
sons  but  only  daughters.  Zelophehad  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Num.  xxvii.  3,  had  died  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  the  daughters  declare  it  an  injustice 
(Num.  xxvii.  4)  that  their  father’s  name  should 
perish,  and  that  too  when  he  had  not  been  of  those 
that  rose  up  against  the  Lord  in  the  company  of 
Korah.  Moses  agrees  with  them,  and  at  their 
request  grants  their  wish,  an  inheritance  among 
their  brothers.  By  this  the  name  of  Zelophehad 
was  preserved,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
without  the  possession  of  an  estate  to  which  the 
name  of  the  original  proprietor  attached.  The  law 
which  governed  the  case  is  found  in  Num.  xxvii. 
8-11  (compared  with  Num.  xxxvi.  6-10),  oc¬ 
casioned  by  this  occurrence.  They  were  accordingly 
heir  daughters ,  comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxvii.  1  ff. 

Ver.  4.  Now,  since  the  land  was  divided,  they 
claim  their  right,  appealing  to  the  command  of 
God  through  Moses.  Eleazar  and  Joshua  without 
objection  immediately  promise  what  they  desire. 

Vers.  5,  6.  “  According  to  this  the  inheritance 
coming  to  the  Manassites  nad  to  be  divided  into 
ten  parts,  since  the  male  posterity  fell  into  five 
families,  and  so  received  five  parts,  while  the  sixth 
family,  that  of  Hepher,  was  divided  again  into 
five  families,  through  his  grand-daughters,  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  who  married  men  of  the 
other  families  of  their  paternal  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi. 
1-10),  and  received  each  her  special  share  of  the 
land”  (Keil).  Because,  therefore,  the  daughters, 
as  heirs,  obtained  their  possession  among  the  male 
descendants  of  Manasseh,  the  inheritance  in  west¬ 
ern  Palestine  must  need  be  divided  into  ten  parts, 
while  the  land  of  Gilead  went  to  the  remaining 
Manassites.  The  genealogy  is  for  the  rest  by  no 
means  clear.  Comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxvi  29- 

34  ;  Keil  on  ver.  1  of  this  chapter. 

Vers.  7-13.  Portion  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
Tribe  of  Manasseh,  The  author  gives  the  bound¬ 
ary  again  from  east  to  west,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judah  (ch.  xv.  2  ff.),  the  sons  of  Joseph  (xvi.  1  ff.) 
and  Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  12  ff.).  So  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  also  names  the  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  beginning  from  the  east  (Rev.  xxi.  13), 

» ins'??,  hence  properly  to  tie  written  in  Eng. 
Zelophehad,  not  Zelophehad. 


and  Ezekiel  designates  the  several  tribe  divisions 
in  like  manner  from  east  to  west  (ch.  xlviii.  1  ff.). 

And  the  border  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher 
to  Michmethah,  that  lieth  before  Shechem ; 
and  the  border  went  along  on  [toward]  the 
right  hand  unto  the  inhabitants  of  2Sn-tappuah. 
What  border  is  meant,  the  north  or  south  ?  Kno¬ 
bel  thinks  the  former,  Keil  and  Bunsen  the  south 
border.  The  starting-point  lies  unquestionably  in 

the  east  Asher  OtW),  fifteen  Roman  miles  from 
Shechem  toward  Bethshean  (Scythopolis),  perhaps 
Teyasir  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl .  Res.  p.  306  f.),  or 
Janr  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  295,  apud.  von  Raumer, p. 
148).  This  however  is  not  certain,  but  only  so 
far  sure  that  Asher  is  to  be  sought,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Onom .,  on  the  road  from 
Shechem  to  Bethshean,  hence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territory  of  Manasseh. 

Thence  the  border  goes  to  Michmethah  which 
we  have  already  met  with  at  ch.  xvi.  5.  This 

Michmethah  (nripy?*  perhaps  “hiding-place,” 

from  riD3,  Gesen.)  lay,  as  our  passage  would  in¬ 
dicate,  before ,  t.  e.  according  to  the  customary  use 
of  '59-b?,  east  .or  northeast  of  Shechem,  unless, 
as  Knobel  assumes,  '29"by  is  to  be  taken  here  in 

reference  to  a  more  remote  distance  =  VlD,  Dent, 
xi.  30.  In  this  case,  Kubatijeh  (on  Menke’s  Map  viiL 
written  Kabatijeh)  orKabaat  (Buckingham,  Syria, 
i.  p.  453),  Kabate  in  Seetzen  (ii.  p.  166),  lying  ex¬ 
actly  north  of  Shechem,  on  the  road  from  Shecncm 
to  Jenin  would  in  his  view  offer  itself  for  compari¬ 
son.  The  etymological  relationship  of  the  two  words 

is  thus  established  by  Knobel :  “  22  doubtless  is  to 
be  regarded,  with  the  LXX.  as  the  plural  of  a  sing, 
nnppp,  for  which  they  may  probably  have  used 

also  nnp?  (see  on  ch.xii,  18).  Then,  since  m  and 
b  are  frequently  interchanged  (see  on  ch.  iii.  16),  the 
present  name  of  the  place  agrees,  etc.”  Against 
this  we  would  oppose  the  following  considerations : 
( 1 )  It  appears  to  us  that  the  operation  by  which 
the  relationship  between  the  names  Michmethah 
and  Kubatijeh,  or  Kabaat,  or  Kabate,  is  attempted 
to  be  proved,  is  an  exceedingly  violent  one.  (2)  In 

Deut.  xi.  30  VlQ  does  indeed  stand  for  a  north¬ 
west  direction,  but  it  is  precisely  b^D  that  stands 
there,  meaning,  in  a  quite  general  way,  over  against , 
and  not  the  more  definite  'JSpbV  concerning 
which  Knobel  himself  admits  that  in  geographical 
statements  it  is  “  certainly  for  the  most  part  to  the 
east,”  —  precisely  in  the  same  way,  Knobel  might 

have  added,  as  is  the  case  with  '2?b  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17  ;  xxv.  18;  Deut.  xxxii  49).  (3)  If  Michme¬ 
thah  is  to  be  sought  so  far  north,  then  ch.  xvi.  6, 
where  it  is  brought  in  to  determine  the  north  bor¬ 
der  of  Ephraim  which  lies  south  of  Manasseh,  is 
inexplicable.  Rather  may  it  be  said,  that  (a)  the 

statement  of  this  passage:  S31P 
and  (6)  the  proximitv  indicated,  ch.  xvi.  6,  of 
Taanath-shiloh,  which  is*  now  recognized  in  Ain 
Tana  [?],  go  to  show  that  Michmethah  is  to  be 
looked  tor  east  or  northeast  of  Shechem,  perhaps, 
also,  on  the- road  to  Bethshean,  where  Kiepert,  in¬ 
deed  (on  the  large  map,  3d  and  most  recent  edition, 
1866),  although  with  a  mark  of  interrogation,  and 
Menke  (Map  iii.)  have  inserted  the  name.  But  if 
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this  is  correct  we  have  here  not  the  north  border 
of  Manasseh,  but  the  south,  the  same  which  is 

flren,  ch.  xvi.  5  ff,  as  the  north  boundary  of 
phraim;  and  there  lies  before  us  precisely  the 
same  case  of  the  double  registry  of  tne  same  line 
as  between  our  two  tribes  and  benjamin  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4  compared  with  ch.  xviii.  12,  13)  on  one  side, 
and  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (ch.  xv.  5  ff. ; 
xviii.  15  ff.)  on  the  other.  But  as  regards  the 
north  border  of  Manasseh,  it  as  well  as  the  east 
bonier  is  given  in  common  for  both  tribes  in  the  , 
second  half  of  ver.  10. 

Shechem,  05®,  now  Nablus  or  Nabulus,  hav¬ 
ing,  like  Jerusalem,  Gibeon,  and  Jericho,  had  sev¬ 
eral  names  between  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and 
of  Christ  (Gen.  xii.  6;  John  iv.  5),  lies  on  the 

watershed  =  back)  between  the  Mediter¬ 

ranean  and  the  Jordan  Valley  (Furrer,  pp.  237, 
238),  in  a  lovely,  richly  favored  valley  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  surrounded  by  gardens  in  which 
nature  has  prodigally  scattered  her  richness  ( Fur¬ 
rer,  p.  234).  See  the  fresh  and  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  in  Furrer,  p.  230  ff. ;  comp,  further,  von  Rau- 
mer,  p.  161  ff. ;  Rob.  iiL  p.  95  ff  [Tristram,  141 
ff;  Stanley,  S.  fr  P.,  229  ff].  Shechem  has  at 
present  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  From 
Michmethah  the  border  went  to  the  right 

(ro;n-^)  unto  the  inhabitants  of  en-Tap- 1 
puah.  According  to  this,  en-Tappuah  or  Tappuah 
(ch.  xvi.  8)  lay  south  of  Michmethah,  and  hence 
also  south  or  southwest  of  Shechem.  But  Balad 
Tafuah  (comp,  on  ch.  xvi.  8)  lies  rather  northeast 
of  Shechem.  How  then  should  the  border  go 
thence  toward  the  right,  i.  e.,  southwardly  ?  May 
not,  perhaps,  an  escape  be  found  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  (undeniably  very  great ])  of  this  passage  in 
the  fact  that  it  reads,  not  unto  en-Tappuah,  but  only 
mto  the  inhabitants  of  Tappuah  ?  Although  then 
Tappuah  itself  had  lain  northeast  of  Shechem,  we 
might  still  imagine  that  the  territory  of  this  royal 
city  of  the  Cana&nites  (ch.  xii.  17)  had  stretched 
toward  the  south  or  southwest  With  Knobel, 
who  everywhere  here  supposes  that  he  has  the 
north  boundary  line  before  nim,  it  all  goes  beauti¬ 
fully.  For  him  the  line* runs  from  Asher  to  Kuba- 

djeh,  from  Kubatijeh  to  Jamun  O'*?'*  m  spite  of 
the  article,  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  =  Yamon, 
Rob.  iii.  pp.  161,  167),  and  from  Jamun  to  Kefr 
Kud.  But  we  repeat,  that  we  are  not  now  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  north  limit  of  Manasseh,  but  its 
•out hern,  toward  Ephraim.  [So  Mr.  Grove,  also, 
Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  art  “Manasseh,”  p.  1770  c,  al¬ 
though  he  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  portions 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  intended  to  be 
effectually  separated,  and  that,  if  they  were,  no 
clear  line  of  division  can  now  be  made  out.  —  Tn.J 
•  Ver.  8.  Another  notice  of  Tappuah,  purporting 
that  the  land  of  Tappuah  went  to  Manasseh,  the 
city  to  Ephraim.  Tne  latter  possessed,  according 
to  ch.  xvi.  9,  still  other  places  in  Manasseh.  Kie- 
pert  has  inserted  Tappuah  on  the  map  northwest 
of  Shechem  and  Michmethah,  but  with  a  mark  of 
interrogation.  Menke  assigns  it  the  same  position, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  the  brook  of  reeds  men¬ 
tioned  (ch.  xvi.  8),  which  we  here  find  again  in 
ver.  9. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  border  descended  unto  the 
watercourse  Kanah,  southward  of  the  water¬ 
course.  In  ch.  xvi.  8,  it  reads :  From  Tappuah  the 
border  goes  westward  toward  the  Reed-brook ,  and  its 

1  [Cf.  Grove  in  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  R  Michmethah. r] 

10 


oat-goings  were  at  the  sea.  Keil  supposes  this  brook 
to  be  the  Abu  Zabura,  which  Knobel  also  mentions 
at  first,  although  he  immediately  afterward  refers 
to  the  Nahr  el-Kassab.  Von  Raumer  decides  for 
the  latter  (p.  51)  with  greater  positiveness,  because 
the  old  name  Reed-brook  has  been  preserved  in 
Nahr  el-Kassab.  But  Nahr  el-Kassab  is  the  same 
stream  which  on  Kiepert's  wall-map  appears  as 
Nahr  el-Falik  (Van  de  Velde :  Falaik),  which  Kie- 
pert  with  von  Raumer  holds  to  be  the  Reed-brook 
(brook  of  Cana).  The  border  extended  south  of 
the  brook  to  the  sea,  t.  e.,  the  Mediterranean  sea 

(njjjn,  ch.  xvi.  8),  which  Jerome  strangely  re¬ 
gards  as  being  the  mare  sal&i&simum  ! 

These  cities  belonged  to  Ephraim  among  the 
cities  of  Manasseh.  Thus  ch.  xvi.  9  is  more  ex¬ 
actly  defined,  “  These  cities.”  Which  .cities  1  It 
is  indeed  said  further :  “  and  the  border*  of  Manas¬ 
seh  was  north  of  the  brook,”  but  the  definition  is 
made  no  clearer  thereby.  The  sense  can  hardly 
be  other  than  what  Masius  long  ago  expressed : 
“  Funiculus,  oui  discemabat  fralrum  tstorum  posses - 
stones,  ambiebat  die  quidem  torrentem  Cannosum 

(TOp  bns)  a  meridie  atque  eum  attribuebat  Manas- 
sensibus ;  verumtamen  urbes ,  qua  ilii  torrenti  ab  austro 
adjacebant ,  etsi  e*sent  reipsa  intra  Martassensium 
positce  terminos,  nihilominus  jure  fuerunt  Ephraimi - 
tarum;  quit  vero  a  septentrione  torrentis  exstabant , 
eas  obtinebant  Manassenses.”  For  in  ver.  10  we 
read  still  more  plainly:  “Southward  (from  the 
brook  it,  the  land,  was)  Ephraim’s,  and  northward 
(of  the  same)  it  was  Manasseh ’s ;  and  the  sea  was 
his  border  (toward  the  west).  Knobel  would,  ac¬ 


cording  to  ch.  xvi.  9,  read  for  ;  but  this 
is  not  strictly  necessary. 

Ver.  10.  South  of  the  Reed-brook  the  land  is 
here  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ephraim,  north  of  it 
to  Manasseh,  a  boundary  line  as  simple  as  could 
be.  Knobel  here  comes  into  perplexity,  out  of 
which  he  would  escape  by  supposing  that  the  north 
border  of  Manasseh  cuts  through  the  Reed-brook, 
while  the  north  border  of  Ephraim  comes  to  it,  so 
that  the  territory  of  Manasseh  there  formed  a 
point !  —  And  the  sea  was  his  border.  Both  di¬ 
visions  had  the  sea  on  the  west,  one  [Ephraim) 
south  of  the  Reed-brook,  the  other  (Manasseh) 
north  of  it.  The  account  of  the  north  boundary 
for  both  in  common  follows  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  1  ff ). 

They  struck  upon  Asher  on  the  north, 

1.  e.,  on  the  north  side  (ch.  xix.  26).  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  province  concludes  with  the  eastern 
limit;  on  Issachar  on  the  east  (ch.  xix.  17). 

The  two  tribes  were  bounded,  therefore,  (1)  on  the 
east  by  Issachar;  (2)  on  the  north  by  Asher;  (3) 
on  the  west  by  the  sea ;  (4)  on  the  south  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Dan.  Between  them  they  had  a  divis¬ 
ion  line  which  is  twice  referred  to,  (a)  ch.  xvi.  6  ff , 

(6)  in  our  chapter,  ver.  7-10 ;  but  unfortunately  in 
neither  place  with  such  clearness  as  marks  tho 
description  e.  g.  of  the  boundary  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (ch.  xv.  8  ff).  A. separate  border  « 
of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  such  as  Knobel  as¬ 
sumes,  we  cannot  find  given  in  the  text. 


Vers.  11-13.  Six  cities  are  enumerated  which 
Manasseh  received  beyond  his  own  country,  in 
Issachar  and  Asher,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  expel  the  Canaanites  from  them.  At  a  later 
period  having  become  stronger,  they  were  content 
to  make  them  tributary  servants  (ver.  13).  The 
same  report  is  found  again  (Judg.  i.  27  ff),  whero, 
however,  Endor  is  omitted. 
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The  word  reminds  us  ofch.  xv.  47.  Kno- 

bel  finds  here  the  second  document  of  the  Jehovist. 

Ver.  11.  Beth-shean  t.  e.,  house  of 

rest,  now  Beisan,  —  44  in  an  expansion  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  low  ridge  of  Mount  Gil  boa.  At  the  present 
day  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre  are  found 
here,  but  only  about  seventy  or  eighty  miserable 
huts  for  the  two  hundred  actual  inhabitants.  It 
stands  about  four  hours  from  Tiberias,  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus”  (von  Raumer,  p. 
1 50  ;  Roh.  iii.  1 74  IF. ).  The  Philistines  hung  on  its 
walls  the  dead  body  of  Saul  (l  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  It 
w'us  afterward  called  Scythopolis  (see  Herod,  i. 
104-106,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name). 
From  the  summit  of  Gilboa,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  high,  Furrer  (p.  260)  saw  a  green 
plain  lying  at  his  feet  on  the  east,  out  of  which 
rose  the  triack  tents  of  the  Bedouin  camps,  like 
dark  patches,  on  the  green.  The  plain  extends 
downward  to  the  Jordan,  and  he  was  able  to  follow 
itspicturesque  windings  to  a  considerable  distance. 
“  There,  not  far  from  the  river,”  Furrer  proceeds, 
“  Beisan  must  lie,  although  I  could  not  discern 
it  —  the  ancient  Bethshean  on  whose  walls  the 
Philistines  once  hung  the  dead  body  of  Saul.” 
[Comp.  Tristram’s  account  of  Beisan,  d.  504  ff.J 

Ibleam,  where  Ahaziah  was  mortally  wounded 
(2  K.  ix.  27),  a  Levi  deal  city  (ch.  xxi.  25),  per¬ 
haps,  as  Knobel  supposes,  Jelameh,  Jelamah  l>e- 
tween  Zerin  and  Jenin  ( Rob.  iii.  161).  The  accu¬ 
sative  ("Trfl  which  follows  is  remark¬ 

able,  since  the  sentence  had  begun  with 
It  is  most  simply  explained  by  a  change  of  con¬ 
struction,  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 

which  governs  the  accusative,  is  used  in 
▼erse  12;  to  which  may  be  added  that  in  Judg.  i. 
27,  the  whole  statement  begins  with  tt?vTirrrf 7% 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  instead  of  the 
cities  the  inhabitants  whom  Manassch  could  not 
drive  out  are  mentioned. 

Dor,  ch.  xi.  2  ;  xii.  23. 

En-dor  OYT  V?),  four  Roman  miles  south  of 
Tabor,  according  to  the  Onon.  (von  Raumer,  p. 
125),  near  the  northern  slope  of  the  Jcbei  Dacni 
(Duhv,  little  Hermon),  which  rises  in  “yellow 
nakedness”  over  against  Tabor  (Furrer,  p.  308; 
Rob.  p.  171  f.).  Endor  was  the  abode  of  the 
44  woman  with  a  familiar  spirit,”  whom  Saul  con¬ 
sulted  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  9),  but  is  also  celebrated  (Ps. 
lxxxiii.  11)  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  in  which 
the  Midianites  were  destroyed.  In  the  parallel 
passage  (Judg.  i.  27  ff.)  Endor  is  not  mentioned. 
Taanach,  ch.  xii.  21.  Megiddo,  ch.  xii.  21. 

The  three  heights  (njJJH  n$b?7;  LXX., 
rb  rplrov  rJ)»  N<f<£«0;  Vulg.,  tertia  pars  urbis  Na- 
phet).  What  is  intended  is  the  three  cities  lying 
on  hills :  Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  a  Tripoli* 
of  mountain  cities  in  distinction  from  the  places  on 
the  plain :  Bethshean,  Ibleam,  and  Dor.  The 

author  might  have  called  the  latter  also  a 

a  using  nbpip  in  the  general 

sense  of 44  plain,”  and  not  in  the  definite  geograph¬ 
ical  signification  which  in  this  book  it  everywhere 
bears,  as  e.  <7.,  in  ch.  xv.  33. 

Ver.  12.  44  The  Manassites,  however,  were  not 

1  [Kaobel’t  rapport  ttoo  la  better,  namely,  that  ^  i"Pn 
Is  here  Alt  to  be  equivalent  to  receive,  possess,  have.  —  Ta.j 


1  in  a  condition  to  expel  the  population  from  the 
cities  named,  so  that  the  Canaanites,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure ,  dwelt  in  this  district  ”  (lvno- 
bel).  The  will  and  pleasure  is  right  vividly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  plastic  (ch.  vii.  7 ;  Ex.  ii.  21 ). 

Ver.  13.  But  when  the  Israelites  became  strong 
fapTQ)  they  made  the  Oanaanites  tributary  ser¬ 
vants  (comp.  ch.  x.  10),  but  drive  them  out  they 
did  not.  We  allow  ourselves  this  translation, 
after  the  example  of  De  Wette,  to  indicate  in 
English  something  of  the  effect  of  the  emphatic 

iKT-rin  rtb  ahim. 

d.  Ver.  14-18.  Complaint  of  the  Children  of 
Joseph  that  their  Possession  is  insufficient.  44  An 
old,  original  fragment,  and  a  beautiful,  historical 
trait  in  the  character  of  Joshua.  The  unselfish 
Joshua  was  himself  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xiiL  8,  16  ” 
(Bunsen).  As  the  history  of  Achsah  (ch.  xv.  13- 
19),  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  boundary  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Judah,  and  catalogues  of  its  cities,  makes 
a  very  refreshing  impression  on  the  laborious  ex¬ 
plorer  of  these  records,  so  this  narrative  awakens 
similar  emotions.  The  children  of  Joseph,  1.  e.. 
probably  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribe,  came  com¬ 
plaining  before  their  fellow-tribesman  Joshua,  to 
whom  they  had  trusted  for  a  better  guardianship 
of  their  interests.  44  Why,”  they  ask,  “  hast  thou 
given  me  but  one  lot  and"  one  portion,  as  a  posses 
sion,  when  I  am  a  great  people,  in  so  far  as  Jeho¬ 
vah  hath  blessed  me  hitherto.”  Joshua,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  grant  special  favors  to  his  own 
tribe,  demands  of  them  to*  use  their  strength,  to 
go  up  into  the  forest,  to  clear  it  out,  and  establish 
for  themselves  new  abodes  there  among  the  Periz- 
zites  and  the  Rephaim.  When  they  (ver.  16) 
show  little  inclination  to  this  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  intimate  that  they  cannot  spread  them¬ 
selves  further  in  the  plain  because  of  the  formida-  * 
bleness  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwell  there,  Joshua 
(ver.  17)  still  remains  firm.  In  both  his  replies 
(vers.  15,  17)  he  betrays  a  touch  of  irony,  as  if  he 
would  say :  Yes,  it  is  true,  thou  art  a  numerous 
people,  and  hast  great  strength,  and  oughtest  there¬ 
fore  to  have  more  than  one  share.  But  seek  to 
procure  this  secona  portion  thyself 1  Rely  on  thy 
own  power !  Cut  down  the  forest  1  Behold  thou 
wilt  drive  out  the  Canaanites ;  it  is  precisely  thy 
task  to  conquer  those  that  have  iron  chariots  and 
are  mighty;  no  other  tribe  can  do  it”  Of  the 
manner  in  which  Ewald  (ii.  315-317,  2d  [Germ.] 
ed.)  treats  this  narrative,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  further  on. 

Ver.  14.  As  here,  so  also  ch.  xvi.  1  ff. ;  xvii.  10, 
the  chUdren  of  Joseph  are  taken  together.  They 
are  regarded  as  one  tribe,  so  to  speak,  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  as  Rev.  vii.  8.  Comp,  also  passages  like 
Am.  vL  6;  Ps.  lxxvii.  16;  lxxviii.  67;  lxxx.  2; 
Ixxxi.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxvii.  16,  19. 

One  lot  and  one  portion.  «  V?ia  and  Vgn 
are  synonymous  and  combined  for  greater  empha 
sis.  bnia  is  the  lot  which  is  cast;  ’TO  the 
measuring  line,  then  the  measured  inheritance  ” 
(Keil).  Comp,  also  ver.  5. 

So  Amp  as  05^^?;  not  as  Gescnius  would 
have  it,  de  grad  a,  Maurer)  Jehovah 

hath  blessed  me  hitherto  de  tempore, 

Maurer).  A  quite  peculiar  blessing  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  25,  26;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
13-17. 

Ver.  15.  Joshua's  answer.  Get  thee  up  into 
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the  lbrest.  The  forest  of  the  mountain  of  Eph- 
r  ;im  and  of  its  out-goings  (ver.  18)  is  meant. 
That  Mount  Ephraim  (mountain  of  Israel,  ch.  xi. 
16-21)  was  then  covered  with  woods,  is  clear  from 
1  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  Even  the  forest  at 
Bethel,  2  K.  ii.  23,  24,  probably  belonged  (Winer, 
il  675)  to  the  forest  of  Ephraim.  And  even  at 
the  present  day,  according  to  the  uniform  testi¬ 
mony  of  travellers,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
forming  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountainous 
country  between  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  the  south  (von  Raumer,  p.  42),  are  more 
rich  in  vegetation  than  that  part  of  the  same 
mountain  which  belonged  to  Judah.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  its  spurs  toward  the  north¬ 
west  and  northeast.  On  the  northwest  a  forest- 
covered  hill  joins  itself  to  Mount  Ephraim  connect¬ 
ing  the  latter  with  Carmel,  that  most  beautiful,  and 
greenest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Canaan.  On  the 
northeast  Mount  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan 
fell  in  the  contest  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxvih.4;  xxxi.  1-8;  2  Sam.  i.  6-20),  constitutes 
its  off-shoot  toward  the  Jordan.  On  the  road  from 
the  hamlet  of  Jelbon,  in  which  word  the  old  name  is 
preserved,  Furrer  (p.  260)  ascended  the  mountain 
oy  a  loftv  slope  which  was  in  places  clothed  with  a 
dense  oak  thicket.  A  small  forest  of  low  oak  trees 
is  mentioned  by  the  same  traveller  as  standing  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Nazareth  to  Carmel  (p. 
280).  Without  doubt  it  is  the  same  woods  which 
Schnltx  describes  ( Rose  in  das  oeioUe  Land ,  pp. 
249,  250),  since  he  also  notices  tne  “  crisp  eastern 
oaks.”  Robinson  (iii.  p.  189  f.)  speaks  of' “  a  wide 
strip  of  low  woody  heights  ”  by  which  Carmel  is 
joined  on  the  sou thwest# with  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  We  find  woo’ds  therefore  partly  on 
Mount  Ephraim  itself,  partly  on  its  off-shoots. 

At  the  very  foot  of  this  forest,  however,  on  the 
northwest  spur  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  children 
of  Joseph  had  had  cities  in  the  plain  assigned  to 
them,  namely,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo  ( I)or  lay 
fdnher  west  on  the  sea)  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
(ver.  11).  Ibleam  and  Bethshean  also  (ver.  11) 
lav  west  and  east  of  Mount  Gilboa,  being  spoken 
of  again  in  ver.  16.  Knobel  (p.  450)  says: 
“Whether  the  author  thinks  also  of  the  Little 
Hermon  lying  further  north,  and  so  refers  to  En- 
dor,  is  doubtful,”  and  we  not  only  share  his  doubt 
but  go  a  step  further  and  consider  it  quite  improb¬ 
able,  since  Robinson  (iii.  p.  171)  speaks  of  that 
mountain  as  44  a  desert ,  shapeless  mass,”  and  Furrer 
(p.  308)  notices  the  44 yellow  nakedness”  of  the 
Jebel  Duhy,  or  Dachi. 

Cut  down  for  thyself  there  In  the  land  of 
the  Perissites  and  of  the  Rephaim,  if  Mount 

Ephraim  is  too  narrow  (Y^?  here  in  a  different 
sense  from  ch.  x.  13).  Cornel,  a  Lapide  (in  Keil, 
p.  411  f.)  long  ago  hit  upon  the  thought  that  here 
and  in  ver.  18,  by  the  forest  the  Perizzites  and  the 
Rephaim  were  to  be  understood,  thus  assuming 
that  there  was  a  metaphor.  He  says :  44  Est  meta- 
phora ,  terrain  enitn  a  Chananais  occupatam  vocat  syl¬ 
van,  eo  quod  sicut  sylva  exscind i  debet ,  ut  locus  arari 
possit :  sic  txscindendi  erant  Pherizcei,  ut  earum  ter¬ 
ra m  occuparent  Josephitce.” 

Him  Ewald  follows,  as  Keil  has  pointed  out, 
when  he  represents  the  import  of  ver.  15  in  the 
following  manner :  44  not  at  a  loss  for  the  answer, 
he  (Joshua)  replied :  4  if  they  were  so  numerons 
(and  Mount  Ephraim  as  hitherto  occupied  by  them 
too  small)  then  they  need  only  move  into  the  for¬ 
est  (i.  e.  into  the  thickly  settled  and  cultivated 
plain)  and  laboriously  cut  down  for  themselves 


there  the  tall,  profitable  trees/  In  other  words 
they  should  enter  the  plain  surrounding  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  they  dwelt,  where,  however,  the 
4  Perizzites  and  Rephaim  ’  (that  is,  the  enemy)  still 
lay  in  dense  masses,  whom  the  tribe  (instead  of 
envying  other  tribes  their  inheritance),  onght 
themselves  long  ago  to  have  destroyed  and  so  to 
have  doubled  their  possession.”  A  purely  arbi¬ 
trary  explanation,  wnich  may  be  pardoned  to  old 
Cornelias  a  Lapide,  but  so  much  the  less  readily 
to  Ewald,  as  he  arrogates  too  much  to  himself", 
when,  with  well-known  dogmatism,  he  says  (p. 
315,  note  2) :  44  Already  the  LXX.  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  this  ancient  passage,  hard  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  reason  of  its  4  biting  scorn  *  (sic  !),  and 
still  less  have  the  modems  understood  it.”  Wherein 
the  fault  of  the  LXX.  consists  in  this  respect,  we 
are  unable,  after  repeated  comparison  of  tne  orig* 
inal  with  their  version,  to  discover,  unless  in  the 

fact  that  the  LXX.  venture  to  render  nbj  (quite 
properly  in  our  humble  opinion)  by  AwOSijfo*  while 
Ewald  prefers  to  make  of  it  march  into  the  plain . 
Of  the  “biting  scorn”  of  Joshua  we  will  pres¬ 
ently  speak  again. 

Ver.  16.  The  sons  of  Joseph  answer,  that  the 
mountain  really  will  not  suffice  for  them,  while 

the  Canaanites  in  the  valley-land 

have  iron  chariots.  They1  appear  as  if  they  had 

not  heard  a  syllable  of  going  up  into  the  forest. 

la  not  enough.  Here  N2D2  is  used  as  in  Zech. 
x.  10;  Num.  xi.  22  (Knobel  and  Keil).  LXX.: 
o&x  hpiciau,  according  to  the  correct  text,  instead 
of  hpioKti.  Comp,  also  LXX.,  Num.  xi.  22.  The 
iron  chariots  of  tne  Canaanites  were  greatly  feared 
by  the  Israelites,  and  were  44  the  main  reason  why 
the  Hebrews  could  not  establish  themselves  in  the 
plains  (ch.  xi.  4;  Judg.  i.  19  ;  iv.  3;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
5).  Israel  adopted  this  species  of  weapons  not 
ufitil  the  time  or  David  ana  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4;  1  K.  v.  6;  ix.  19;  x.  26)”  (Knobel).  That 
the  Canaanites  had  these  iron  chariots  did  not 
hinder  the  children  of  Joseph  from  “occupying 
the  forest  region”  (Keil),  but  the  plain,  as  Kno¬ 
bel  rightly  perceived,  since  the  44  chariot-cavalij  ” 
(Winer,  u.  671),  very  dangerous  in  the  plains, 
could  not  well  get  on  in  the  mountain,  as  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Vegctius  ( Mil.  iii.  24),  cited  by  Winer, 
shows :  “  Quadrigae  falcaUe  ut  jorimo  magnum  intu- 
lere  terrorem,  it  a  postmodum  fuere  derisui.  Nam 
difficile  currus  /aJcatus  planum  semper  invenit  ram - 
pum  et  levi  impediment  detinetur,  unoque  affiicto  aut 
culnerato  equo  decipitur.” 

Ver.  17.  Joshna  does  not  allow  them  to  slip  out, 
but  holds  fast  to  his  declaration  already  made,  the 
sense  of  which  has  been  exhibited  above. 

Ver.  18.  Continuation.  A  mountain  shall  bo 
thine,  for  it  is  a  forest.  The  mountain  of  Eph¬ 
raim  is  meant.  This  mountain  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  strong  and  able  house  of  Joseph,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  adapted  to  them  as  being  woodland 
to  be  cleared  up  by  them.  As  the  result  of  this 
clearing  the  one  lot  should  become  two,  as  it  were, 
to  which  Joshua  plainly  points,  ver.  17. 

Thou  shalt  cut  it  down,  and  the  out-goings 

of  it  be  thine.  We  cannot  with 
Knobel  understand  the  sense  of  these  words  so 
that  according  to  ver.  15,  the  one  of  these  out-go¬ 
ings  or  spurs,  the  northwestern  one,  toward  Car¬ 
mel,  and  according  to  this  verse  the  other,  north¬ 
eastern,  Gilboa,  were  to  be  granted  in  addition  to 
what  they  had  received ;  for  in  this  case  Joshua 
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would  hare  made  a  concession  to  his  fellow  tribes- 
men,  and  so  broken  the  point  of  the  whole  trans¬ 
action.  Rather,  the  sons  of  Joseph  have  indeed 
Mount  Ephraim  proper,  as  they  themselves  say 
(ver.  16),  already  in  possession,  and,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  two  spurs  to  fhe  northwest  and  northeast, 
the  cities  mentioned  in  ver.  1 1  had  been  allotted. 
If  now  they  have  not  room  enough,  they  should, 
partly  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  partly  on  the 
heights  which  rose  above  those  cities,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Perizzites  and  Rephaim,  cut  down  the 
woods  and  so  make  themselves  new  abodes,  as,  mod¬ 
est  in  his  claims,  Joshua  himself  did  (ch.  xix.  50). 
To  convince  and  encourage  them  Joshua  adds :  — 

For  thou  wilt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  for 
they  have  iron  chariots,  for  they  are  strong. 
“  Male  Dathius,  alii,  quamvis  currus  ferreot  habcunt 

et  potentes  tint.  N2)  sign\firat  nam.  Sensus :  hanc 
ipsam  ob  causam ,  quod  currus  ferreos  habent  el  po- 
ientes  sunt,  vos ,  Epkraimitcs  et  Manassitce,  eos  ag- 
grediamini ,  quippe  qui  estis  populus  numerosus  et 
patens1*  (ver.  17).  So  Maurer,  and  De  Wette, 
Keil,  Knobel  likewise.  When  the  LXX.  render 

the  last  words :  '3  by  <rb  y&p  fatpur- 

airrov,  they  either  read:  nPIS  ptfl  '3 

HPinp,  or,  which  is  to  me  more  likely,  allow  them¬ 
selves  a  variation.  The  Vulg.  translates  very 
freely :  “  Et  poteris  ultra  procedure,  cum  subvertens 
Chananceum ,  quem  dicis  ferreos  habere  currus  et  esse 
fartissimnm .” 

At  this  place  we  may  appropriately  return  to 
Ewald’s  account  of  the  transaction.  He  com¬ 
ments  on  vers.  16-18,  thus:  “but  when  to  this 
sharp  answer  v  (he  means  the  decision  of  Joshua 
given  in  ver.  15),  “  they  go  on  to  reply  that,  *  that 
did  not  suit,  that  the  mountain  was  enough  for 
them,  since  the  Canaanites  living  in  the  plain  had 
the  dangerous  iron  chariots/  Joshua  carries  still 
further  the  figure  of  forest  and  mountain,  even  to 
the  uttermost,  and,  in  order  to  finish  the  matter 
with  one  blow,  turns  off  the  importunate  petition¬ 
ers  who  desire  much  and  yet,  out  of  vain  fear,  will 
not  exert  themselves  to  obtain  their  wish,  bv  the 
still  more poin ted  insult  (sic!)  that  ‘they  should  by 
all  means,  since  they  were  a  very  numerous  and 
strong  tribe,  have  not  merely  one  lot !  Rather 
should  they,  besides  the  mountain  which  they  al¬ 
ready  possessed,  and  yet  did  not  truly  possess, 
have  also  another,  namely,  that  forest,  which  they 
would  have  first  with  bitter  toil  to  clear  off  anti 
make  useful,  t.  e.  the  Canaanites,  whom  to  subdue 
in  spite  of,  and  indeed  precisely  on  account  of, 
their  mighty  armor,  and  to  render  serviceable  was 
their  second  portion  yet  to  be  acquired;  and  in 
this,  fear  and  trembling  would  be  of  no  avail !  *  A 
biting  sarcasm,  worthy  of  a  Samson  !  And  so  the 
most  ancient  legend,  as  it  appears  in  this  narra¬ 
tive,  conceived  of  Joshua  also  as  the  hero  who  con¬ 
tended  by  his  humiliating  wit  against  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  men  of  his  tribe,  —  a  true  man  of  the 
people,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.” 

Against  this,  aside  from  what  we  have  already 
said  in  opposition  to  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  forest  and  mountain,  two  remarks  are  ap¬ 
propriate:  (1)  ver.  16  is  treated  quite  arbitrarily 
when  Ewald,  in  his  note,  p.  816,  writes :  41  In  ver. 

16,  Kb  is,  against  the  Masora,  to  be  separated  as 

‘no!'  and  to  be  written.”  Thus  he 

would  bring  out  exactly  the  opposite  sense, 
namely,  that  the  mountain  was  enough  for  them, 


although  the  sons  of  Joseph,  in  ver.  14,  complain 
of  that  very  thing,  that  their  district  was  too  small 
for  so  numerous  a  people ;  (2)  the  more  “  pointed 
insult,”  which  Ewald,  resting  on  ver.  17  and  18 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Joshua,  presupposes  that  his 
answer  in  ver.  15  also  was  pointed,  and  moreover 
a  pointed  insult,  as  indeed  he  finds  in  the  whole 
passage  nothing  but  biting  mockery  (p.  315,  note 
2).  Fine  irony,  a  noble  humor,  we  also  recognize 
in  the  replies  of  Joshua  as  well  in  ver.  15  as  in 
vers.  17,  18,  but  between  this  and  “biting  mock¬ 
ery  ”  there  is  a  great  difference.  Irony  is  mor¬ 
ally  allowable,  mockery  and  insult  not.  He  who 
employs  the  latter  is  a  bad  man,  and  will  never  be 
regarded  as  “  a  true  man  of  the  people  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,”  which  the  most  ancient  myth 
is  here  said  to  have  made  Joshua.  Joshua  was 
certainly  a  true  people’s  man ;  certainly  our  author 
will,  in  this  old,  precious  narrative,  so  represent 
him,  but  as  a  people’s  man  who  has  gained  his 
popularity  not  through  sharp  and  sharper  sar¬ 
casms,  but  through  his  unselfishness  and  noble 
preeminence.  For,  that  any  one  should  have  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  by  insulting  mockery,  would  no 
more  occur  in  Joshua’s  time  than  in  ours.  We 
must,  therefore,  deny  the  biting  scorn  which  Ewald 
here  scents  out.  Malicious  tearing  lay  for  enough 
remote  from  so  noble  a  hero  as  Josnua.  He  knew 
nothing  of  it. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  narrative,  ch.  xrii.  14-18,  can,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  employed  to  show  Joshua  as  a  pattern 
of  an  unselfish,  noble,  and  prudent  popular  leader 
and  statesman ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  set  home  his 
decision  toward  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  an  impres¬ 
sive  lesson  to  all  at  the  present  day  who  desire 
everything  from  the  state,  but  would  themselves 
put  forth  the  least  possible  exertion.  So  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  age  in  general ;  but  the  passage  admits 
of  an  individual  application  also  to  all  idle  men 
who  will  not  labor,  for  instance,  in  new  founded 
colonies,  where  a  sermon  on  this  text  wpnld,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  very  much  in  place. 

Starks:  That  is  the  way  with  the  covetous 
man,  that  the  more  he  has  the  more  he  desires  to 
have,  and  cannot  but  grudge  his  neighbor  what 
belongs  to  him.  One  should  be  content  with  that 
which  God  f*ives.  Those  who  are  appointed  to 
the  duty  of  distributing  gpods  and  lands,  however 
faithfully  they  may  perform  the  service,  yet  com¬ 
monly  get  no  great  thanks  therefor. 

An  original  remark  occurs  in  the  Bibf.  Tub.  on 
ver.  15:  It  is  a  duty  of  the  magistrate,  amon£ 
others,  this,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  when  there  are  manv  of  them,  to  prepare 
the  vet  uncultivated  land  for  cultivation,  that  the 
people  may  derive  from  it  so  much  the  more  rev¬ 
enue  and  support 

Lange  :  So  it  goes  also  with  many  an  insincere 
combatant  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  they 
would  fain  have  many  spiritual  gifts  but  without 
a  strife. 

Kramer  :  Prayer,  labor,  and  trust  in  God  must 
go  together,  Ps.  cxxvii  2. 

(Matt.  IIkxrt  :  Many  wish  for  larger  posses¬ 
sions,  who  do  not  cultivate  and  make  the  best  of 
what  they  have,  think  they  should  have  more  tal¬ 
ents  given  them,  who  do  not  trade  with  those  with 
which  they  are  intrusted.  Most  people’s  poverty 
is  the  effect  of  their  idleness ;  would  they  dig  they 
need  not  beg.  —  Tr.] 
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3.  The  Territories  of  the  Seven  remaining  Tribes:  Benjamin ,  Simeon ,  Zebulun , 
Issachar,  Asher ,  Naphtali ,  i)an  ;  and  the  Possession  of  Joshua . 

Chapters  XVIII.,  XIX. 

a.  Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  Description  of  the  Land  yet  to  be  divided. 

Chapter  XVIII.  1-10. 

1  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  assembled  together 
at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  there :  and  the  land  was 

2  subdued  before  them.  And  there  remained  among  the  children  of  Israel  seven 

3  tribes,  which  had  not  yet  [omit :  yet]  received  their  inheritance.  And  Joshua  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which 

4  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you  ?  Give  out  from  among  [for] 
you  three  men  for  each  tribe :  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise,  and  go 
[about]  through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the  inheritance  of  them  [their 

5  possession]  :  and  they  shall  come  again  [omit :  again]  to  me.  And  they  shall  divide 
it  into  seven  parts :  Judah  shall  abide  in  their  coast  [stand  on  his  border]  on  the 
south,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their  coasts  [stand  on  their  border]  in 

6  the  north.  Ye  shall  therefore  [And  ye  shall]  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and 
bring,  the  description  [so  Bunsen,  but  properly :  them  or  it]  hither  to  me,  that  I 

?  may  cast  lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God.  But  [For]  the 
Levites  have  no  part  among  you ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  their 
inheritance  [possession]  :  and  Gad,  and  Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
have  received  their  inheritance  [possession]  beyond  [the]  Jordan  on  the  east,  which 

8  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them.  And  the  men  arose,  and  went 

.  away :  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to  describe  the  land,  saying,  Go,  and 

walk  through  the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me,  that  I  may  here  cast 

9  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed 
through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  [the]  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came 

10  again  [omit:  again]  to  Joshua  to  the  host  [camp]  at  Shiloh.  And  Joshua  cast  lots 
for  them  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  there  Joshua  divided  the  land 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  divisions. 

b.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Chapter  XVIII.  1 1-28. 
a.  Its  boundaries. 

Chapter  XVUI.  11-20. 

• 

11  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  came  up  according 
to  their  families  :  and  the  coast  [border]  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  chil- 

12  dren  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph.  And  their  border  on  the  north  side 
was  [De  Wette :  began  ;  but  properly  :  There  wa^for  them  the  border,  etc.]  from 
[the]  Jordan,  [Fay:  at  the  Jordan]  ;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  side  of  Jericho 
on  the  north  side  [omit:  side],  and  went  up  through  [on]  the  mountains  west- 

13  ward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven.  And  the 
border  went  over  from  thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz  (which  is  Beth-el) 
southward;  and  the  border  descended  to  Ataroth-adar,  near  [on]  the  hill  [mountain] 

14  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon.  And  the  border  was  drawn 
thence ,  and  compassed  the  corner  of  the  sea  [and  bent  around  toward  ^Jie  west  side] 
southward,  from  the  hill  [mountain]  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon  southward ;  and 
the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  Knjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jearim),  a  city  of  the 
children  [sons]  of  Judah.  This  was  the  west  quarter  [side]. 

15  And  the  south  quarter  [side]  was  from  the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  bor¬ 
der  went  out  on  [toward]  the  west,  and  went  out  to  the  weil  [fountain]  of  the 

16  waters  of  Nephtoah.  And  the  border  came  [went]  down  to  the  end  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  [ravine]  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  [omit :  andj 
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which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  [Rephaim]  on  the  north,  and  descended  to  the 
valley  [ravine]  of  llinnom,  to  the  side  [prop. :  shoulder]  of  Jebusi  on  the  south 
[De  Wette:  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  ;  Fay:  on  the  side  of  the  Jebusite 

17  toward  the  south],  and  descended  to  En-rogel,  and  was  drawn  from  [on]  the  north, 
and  went  forth  to  En-shemesh,  and  went  forth  toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over 
against  the  going  up  of  Adummim,  and  descended  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 

18  of  Reuben,  And  passed  along  toward  the  side  [shoulder]  over  against  [VlD]  [the] 

19  Arabah  [Jordan-valley]  northward,  and  went  down  unto  [the]  Arabah :  And  the 
border  passed  along  to  the  side  [shoulder]  of  Beth-hoglah  northward :  and  the  out¬ 
goings  of  the  border  [it,  the  border]  were  at  the  north  bay  [tongue]  of  the  salt  sea, 
at  the  south  end  of  [the]  Jordan.  This  was  the  south  coast  [border]. 

20  And  [the]  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  [bordered  it],  on  the  east  side.  This  was 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts  [borders]  thereof 
round  about,  according  to  their  families. 

0.  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin . 

Chapter  XVIII.  21-28. 

Now  [And]  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  families,  were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah,  and  the  valley  of  [Emek] 
Keziz,  And  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and  Beth-el,  And  Avim,  and  Parah,  and 
Ophrah,  And  Chephar-haammonai,  and  Ophni,  and  Gaba ;  twelve  cities  with 
[and]  their  villages:  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,and  Beeroth,  And  Mizpeh,and  Chephi- 
rah,  and  Mozah,  And  Rekem.  and  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  And  Zelah,  Eleph,  and 
Jebusi  (which  is  Jerusalem),  Gibeath,  and  Kirjath;  fourteen  cities  with  [and] 
their  villages.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  according  to 
their  families. 

c.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Simeon. 

Chapter  XIX.  1-9. 

1  And  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  [for]  Simeon,  even  [omit :  even]  for  the  tribe 
of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon  according  to  their  families :  and  their  inheritance 
[possession]  was  within  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  children  of  Judah. 

2  And  they  had  in  their  inheritance  [possession],  Beer-sheba,  and  Sheba,  and 

3  4  Moladah,  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Balah,  and  Azem,  and  Eltolad,  And  Bethul,  and 

5  6  Hormah,  And  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth,  and  Hazar-susah,  And  Beth-lebaoth, 

7  and  Sharuhen ;  thirteen  cities  and  their  villages :  Ain,  Remmon,  and  Ether, 

8  and  Ashan ;  four  cities  and  their  villages  :  And  all  the  villages  that  were  round  about 
these  cities  to  Baalath-beer,  Ramath  of  the  south.  This  is  the  inheritance  [posses¬ 
sion]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon,  according  to  their  families. 

9  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  the  inheritance  [possession]  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon :  for  the  part  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  was 
too  large  for  them  ;  therefore  [and]  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon  had  their  inher¬ 
itance  [possession]  within  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  them. 

d.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Zebulun. 

Chapter  XIX.  10-16. 

10  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Zebulun  according  to  their 

1 L  families :  and  the  border  of  their  inheritance  was  unto  Sarid :  And  their  border 

went  up  toward  the  sea  [westward],  and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dabbasheth,  and 

12  reached  to  the  river  [water-course]  that  is  before  Jokneam :  And  turned  from  Sarid 
eastward,  toward  the  sun-rising,  unto  the  border  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  then  goeth 

13  [and  went]  out  to  Daberath,  and  goeth  [went]  up  to  Japhia,  And  from  thence 
passeth  [it  passed]  on  along  on  the  east  [toward  the  east,  toward  the  rising  of  the 
sun]  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin,  and  goeth  [went]  out  to  Remmon-methoar 

14  [Remmon  which  stretches]  to  Neah;  And  the  border  eompasseth  [bent  around]  it 
on  the  north  side  [northward]  to  Hannathon :  and  the  out-goings  thereof  are  [were] 

15  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el:  And  Kattath,  and  Nahallal,  and  Shimron,  and  IdaT 
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1C  lah,  and  Beth-lehem;  twelve  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.  This  is  the  inheri¬ 
tance  [possession]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Zebulun  according  to  their  families, 
these  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

e.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Issachar. 

Chapter  XIX.  17-23. 

17  And  [omit:  and]  the  fourth  lot  came  out  to  [for]  Issachar,  for  the  children 

18  [sons]  of  Issachar  according  to  their  families.  And  their  border  was  toward  Jezreel, 

19  20  and  Chesulloth,  and  Shunem,  And  Hapharaim,  and  Shihon,  and  Anaharath,  And 

21  Rabbith,  and  Kishion,  and  Abez,  And  Remeth,  and  En-gannim,  and  En-haddah, 

22  and  Beth-pazzez ;  And  the  coast  [border]  reacheth  to  [struck]  Tabor,  and  Sha- 
hazimah,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  and  the  out-goings  of  their  border  were  at  [the] 

23  Jordan;  sixteen  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.  This  is  the  inheritance  [pos¬ 
session]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Issachar,  according  to  their  fam 
ilies,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

f  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Asher. 

Chapter  XIX.  24-31. 

24  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Asher  accord- 

25  mg  to  their  families.  And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and  Hali,  and  Beten,  and 

26  Achshaph,  And  Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal ;  and  reacheth  to  [it  struck] 

27  Carmel  westward,  and  to  [omit :  to]  Shihor-libnath  ;  And  turneth  [turned]  toward 
the  sun-rising  to  Beth  dagon,  and  reacheth  to  [struck]  Zebulun,  and  to  [omit :  to] 
the  valley  [ravine]  of  Jiphthah-el,  toward  [on]  the  north  side  of  Beth-emek,  ana 

28  Neieb  and  goeth  [went]  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand,  And  Hebron,  and  Rehob, 

29  and  Hnmmon,  and  Kanah,  even  unto  great  Zidon;  And  then  [omit:  then]  the 
coast  [border]  turneth  [turned]  to  Ramah,  and  to  the  strong  [fortified]  city  Tyre  $ 
and  the  coast  [border]  turneth  [turned]  to  Hosah ;  and  the  out-goings  thereof  are 

30  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib  [in  the  district  of  Achzib]  :  Ummah  also 
[and  Ummah],  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob  :  twenty  and  two  cities  with  [and]  their  vil- 

31  lages.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of 
Asher  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

g.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Naphtali. 

Chapter  XIX.  32-39. 

32  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  [for]  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  even  [omit 

33  even]  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali  according  to  their  families.  And  their 

4  coast  [border]  was  from  Heleph,  from  Allon  to  Zaanannim,  [the  oak  of  Zaanan- 

nim],  and  Adami,  Nekeb  [or  Adami-nekeb],  and  Jabneel,  unto  Lakum ;  and  the 

34  out-goings  thereof  were  at  [the]  Jordan :  And  then  [omit :  then]  the  coast,  [border] 
turneth  [turned]  westward  to  Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  [went]  out  from  thence  to 
Hukkok,  and  reacheth  to  [struck]  Zebulun  on  the  south  side,  and  reacheth  to 
[struck]  Asher  on  the  west  side,  and  to  [omit :  to]  Judah  upon  [the]  Jordan  to- 

35  ward  the  sun-rising.  And  the  fenced  [fortified]  cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  Ham- 

36  37  math,  Rakkath,  and  Cinneroth,  And  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and  Hazor,  And 

38  Kedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  En-hazor,  And  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Horem,  and  Beth- 

39  anath,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  nineteen  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.  This  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  the  cities 
and  their  villages. 

h.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan. 

Chapter  XIX.  40-48. 

40  And  [omit :  and]  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons] 

41  of  Dan,  according  to  their  families.  And  the  coast  [border]  of  their  inheritance 
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42  [possession]  was  Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh,  And  Shaalabbim,  and  Aja- 

43  44  Ion,  and  Jetblab,  And  Elon,  and  Tbimnathab,  and  Ekron,  And  Eltekeh, 

45  and  Gibbetbon,  and  Baalath,  And  Jebud,  and  Bene-berak,  and  Gatb-rimmon, 

46  And  Me-jarkon,  and  Rakkon,  with  the  border  before  [over  against]  Japbo. 

47  And  the  coast  [border]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  went  out  too  littte  for  them 
[Fay :  went  out  from  them  (t.  e.,  the  children  of  Dan  extended  their  border  fur¬ 
ther)  ;  De  Wette :  and  the  border  of  the  sons  of  Dan  went  out  (afterwards) 
further  from  them ;  Bunsen :  and  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  yet 
further  than  this ;  Zunz :  went  beyond  these]  ;  therefore  [and]  the  children  [sons] 
of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after 

48  the  name  of  Dan  their  father.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  [and]  their 
villages. 

i.  Joshua’s  Possession. 

Chapter  XIX.  49,  50. 

49  [And]  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  dividing* the  land  for  inheritance  by  their 
coasts  [according  to  its  borders],  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  an  inheritance 

50  [possession]  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  among  them :  According  to  the  command 
[mouth]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  they  gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked,  even  Tim- 
nath-serah,  in  mount  Ephraim ;  and  he  built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

j.  Conclusion. 

Chapter  XIX.  51. 

51  These  are  the  inheritances  [possessions],  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
divided  for  an  inheritance  [possession]  by  lot  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  So  [And]  they  made  an  end  of 
dividing  the  country  [land]. 


BXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  chapters  xvi.  and  xvii.  belonged  together,  so 
do  these  two  chapters  xviii.  and  xix.,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  account  of  the  allotments  of  the  remaining 
seven  tribes,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zcbulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  At  the  end  follows  a 
notice  of  tne  possession  given  to  Joshua  (ch^xix. 
49,  50),  with  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  section 
(ver.  51).  There  are  seven  tribes  only  left  to  be 
noticed,  because  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  receive 
no  inheritance,  as  had  been  already  before  said  (ch. 
xiii.  14,  33)  and  repeated  (ch.  xviii.  7).  This 
distribution  was  effected  at  Shiloh  (ch.  xviii.  1), 
while  Judah  and  the  house  of  Joseph  —  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  —  had  received  their  possessions,  as 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  ch.  xiv.  6,  in  the 
camp  at  Gilgal  (see  on  xiv.  6).  But  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  divide  the  land,  twenty-one  men  were 
sent  out  to  survey  and  describe  it  (ch.  xviii.  3,  10). 

a.  Chap,  xviii.  1-10.  Erection  of  the  Tabernacle 
at  Shiloh.  Description  of  the  Land  yet  to  be  divided. 
The  whole  congregation  comes  together  at  Shiloh, 
where  they  set  up  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
(tabernacle).  The  land  is  completely  suhdued,  but 
seven  tribes  still  remain,  which  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  any  possession,  since  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seli  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  previously  spoken  of),  had  first  obtained  their 
portion  (vdrs.  1,  2).  Joshua  reproaches  them  for 
their  listlessness,  and,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
remaining  duty  as  impartially  as  possible,  perhaps 


also  hearing  in  mind  the  complaint  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  (ch.  xvii.  14-18),  he  provides  that  twenty- 
one  men,  three  from  each  of  the  seven  tribes,  shall 
first  “  describe  ”  the  land  (vers.  3-7).  This  is  done 
(vers.  8,  9),  and  now  Joshua  casts  lots  and  distrib¬ 
utes  the  still  remaining  territory  (ver.  10).  Eleazar 
is  not  mentioned  here,  while  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  2  [also 
xix.  51]  he  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribes  are  in¬ 
troduced  with  Joshua. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
sons  of  Israel  assembled  together  at  Shiloh. 

“  The  congregation  of  the  sons  of  Israel,"  here  as 
Ex.  xvi.  1,  2,  9;  more  briefly,  “congregation  of 
Israel,"  Ex.  xiL  3,  or  merely  “  the  congregation," 
Lev.  iv.  15.  The  same  is  the  “congregation  of 

Jehovah  "  (rPtt?  from  'IJJ,  for  by  aphse- 

resis,  Gesen.).  It  is  called  also  bnp 

('’TO  convocation,  from  bnrj,  to  call  together, 
in  Kal  not  used  while  Hiphil  is  found  Num.  viii. 
9 ;  x.  7 ;  xx.  8 ;  and  Niphal,  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  in 

this  passage,  Gesen.),  Deut.  xxxi.  30 ;  njn^  ^Hp, 
Num.  xvi.  3 ;  xx.  4,  or  simply  ’’TO*.  Lev.  iv.  13, 
precisely  like  Shiloh  or 

1  K.ii.27, or  iV'B?,Judg. xxi.  21,^0?,  Judg. xxi 
19,  shortened  from  pb'tr,  from  nbK\  to  rest, 
“a  place  of  rest"),  in  Joseph.  Ant .  v.  1,  20,  21. 
kow  (hence  pointing  back  to  the  form 
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from  which '?iVnJ,l  K.  xi.  29 ;  xii.  15 ;  Neb.  xi.  I 
5,  with  which  Gesen.  very  aptly  compares 

and  » ch.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  12),  now  Seilun, 
first  correctly  made  out  in  modern  times  by  Rob¬ 
inson  (iii.  84  ff.)  frojn^  its  position,  which  is  accu¬ 
rately  given  Judg.  xxi.  19.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
already  give  the  distances  from  Neapolis  ( Onom . 
art.  “  SeTo  ”)  incorrectly ;  “  the  knights  of  the  cross, 
also,  found  Silo  at  Neby  Samwil,  where  the  monks 
and  pilgrims  continued,  with  little  variation,  to 
seek  the  place  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.”  About  this  time  there  appears  in  Boni- 
heius  (Oe  Perenni  Cultu)  a  more  correct  view  con¬ 
cerning  the  sites  of  the  holy  places,  but  it  was  soon 
lost  (Rob.  iii.  89).  Among  the  rains,  to  which 
one  ascends  by  a  gentle  slope,  whose  fertile  soil, 
when  Furrer  visited  Shiloh,  was  covered  with  wheat 
fields  (p.  225),  there  are  still  found  (Rob.  /.  c.) 
many  large  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns 
which  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  The 
tabernacle. stood  here  from  Joshua  to  Samuel  (Jos. 
xriii.  l ;  1  Sara.  iv.  3).  Afterward  Shiloh  was 
rejected  by  God  (Ps.  lxxviii.  60-68  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  4  ; 
Jer.  vil.  12,  14 ;  xxvi.  6),  and  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  utterly  destroyed  ;  for  Jerome  says :  “  Silo 
labemaculum  et  area  Domini  fait ,  vix  altar  is  funda- 
maita  monstrantur  '*  (von  Rautner,  p.  221  ;  Rob.  /. 
c.).  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  19)  assumes  that  Joshua 
brought  tno  tabernacle  (tV  Upitv  tncrirfiv)  to  Shi¬ 
loh,  because  the  place  by  its  beauty  seemed  to  him 
appropriate,  until  an  opportunity  should  be  offered 
luem  to  build  a  temple  (*Ii itrovs  Itrra  tV  lephy 
ward  2iA ovv  w6\ty,  imr^Stioy  yhp  IS6k* t  rb 
Xwpfor  Sid  rb  icdWos,  sets  hr  oitcodo/ieiy  va bv  airroh 
rb  rpdypara  xapdoxy)-  The  site  in  the  midst  of 
the  land  was  very  suitable  and  also  very  beautiful, 
ro  that  Josephus  may  at  bottom  have  very  nearly 
hit  the  truth.  How  Gen.  xlix.  10  is  to  be  explained 
does  not  concern  us  here.  See  Lange,  Com.  on 
(i«.,  in  on  the  various  interpretations  of  this 
difficult  passage.  Finally,  let  it  be  noticed  that 
Shiloh  lies  eight  and  a  half  hours  north  of  Jeru- 
aalem,  and  nearly  five  hours  south  of  Shechem 
(Furrer,  p.  413). 

And  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  there ;  and  the  land  was  subdued  before 

them.  As  regards  the  Luther's 

translation  Sti/Uhwte,  i.  e.  tent  of  the  covenant, 
is,  ts  Gesen.  remarks,  the  Greek  otcntAj  rod  pap- 
repiov,  L&t.  tabemaculum  testunonii,  according  to  a 

derivation  from  TIP,  testari;  cf.  rVOpH 

tent  of  the  law,  Nnm.  ix.  15.  It  is  more  probable 

that,  with  Gesen.  and  after  him  most  of  the  mod- 

ems,  "TJTO  is  to  be  derived  not  from  "TTO  but 

from  "TO}  (Niph.  'TO'O),  and  accordingly  we 
translate  tad  of  the  congregation ,  place  where  the 
meets.1  If  the  national  sanctuary  is  called, 
also  (Num.  ix.  15),  or  binN 

1  [ProfeMor  Plumtre  {Diet,  of  the  Bible ,  p.  8152)  leads  us 
JMber  to  "  the  Tabernacle  of  meeting  ”  (meeting-tent  ?)  as 
P*°pw  eqoiTalent  to  the  Hebrew  designation,  bat  with 
s  deeper  tense  than  would  commonly  be  attached  to  the 

Ph®18®*  Hs  well  says :  w  The  primary  force  of  *7^  is 

p  to  meet  by  appointment,”  and  the  phrase 
hss  therefore  the  meaning  of  ff  a  place  of  or  for  a  fixed 
meeting.”  **  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  Is  to  be  found 
fa  what  may  be  called  the  locus  classic**,  as  the  interpreta- 
tiso  of  all  words  connected  with  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxix. 


(Num.  ix.  15;  xvii.  23;  xviii.  2),  the 
two.  names  agree  well  with  each  other,  in  so  far  as 
the  tent  where  the  congregation  met  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tent  in  whose  most  holy  recess  the 

law  was  preserved  within  the  rftiyn  (Ex. 

xxv.  22).  Concerning  the  construction  and  in¬ 
terior  arrangement  of  the  tabernacle,  comp.  Winer 
(ii.  529  if.)  as  well  as  Riggenbach.  The  land  was 

subdued  .  from  prop,  to  tread 

under  the  feet ;  in  the  same  sense  as  here,  Gen. 
i.  28 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  16,  and  with  the  addition 

an?*'?,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  10 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Neh. 
v.  6;  the  Niphal,  Num.  xxxii.  22-29,  Gesen.)  be - 
fore  them.  Because  the  land  was  subdued  it  might 
be  divided. 

Ver.  3-10.  The  mission  of  the  twenty-one  men 
for  the  description  of  the  land  is  now  related. 
Knobel  refers  this  section  to  the  Jehovist,  and  to  • 
the  second  of  his  documents ;  on  which  compare 
the  Introduction.  But  when  Knobel  (p.  451) 
further  supposes  it  improbable  that  such  an  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  land  would  take  place  under  Joshua, 
and  maintains  that  the  .aking  up  the  land  and 
people  must  have  been  effected  at  a  later  period, 
say  in  the  time  of  Judges  i.  19-34  f.,  or  Judges  iv. 

2  ff,  we  may  urge,  against  this  totally  unsup¬ 
ported  suggestion,  that  the  time  of  Joshua,  when 
the  Canaamtes  were  filled  with  terror  and  distress 
through  the  strange  conqueror  (ch.  ii.  9-11),  and 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  themselves,  was  much 
better  suited  for  the  perilous  accomplishment  of 
such  a  result  than  the  following  age,  in  which  the 
Israelites  did  indeed  gain  victories  but  were  then 
immediately  enslaved  again  (Judg.  ii.  14-23 ;  iii.  8, 

13,  14;  vi.  l,etc.).  Besides,  a  man  of  thecircum- 
spection  of  Joshua  would,  surely  if  any  leader  of 
tne  people,  conceive  the  idea  of  occupying  the  land 
before  he  went  forward  hap-hazard  to  the  division 
of  it.  For,  although  he  acted  under  the  divine 
command,  he  assuredly  did  mn  act  without  hu¬ 
man  consideration  which  was  not  at  all  excluded 
thereby.  That  Joshua,  as  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1, 

21)  of  his  own  invention  relates,  sent  with  these 
men  some  skilled  in  the  art  of  mensuration  (Ti7<row» 
....  6.kSpas  robs  lKperpr)<ropivovs  tV  xc*/ku'  a^_ 
ruv  xapdSouf  aurots  riyas  yeeeperplas 

ivKrrhfioyas ),  our  text  is  altogether  ignorant. 
Josephus  may,  indeed,  as  •Keil  also  (in  loc.)  ob¬ 
serves,  have  rightly  judged  when  he  makes  the 
men  attentive  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  assumes  that  the  several  inheritances 
were  rather  estimated  than  measured  (/col  8iA  rovro , 

—  on  account  of  the  diverse  quality  of  the  soil  — 
rifirfrobs  paWov  h  perpTjrobs  rove  Kkhpovt  Zeiy  bwd- 
Ao0«,  woAAcba*  iybs  irA eBpov  K$y  xiAfoi'  hyra^lov 
yevouivov  (Ant.  v.  1,  21). 

Ver.  3.  A  reproof  to  the  remaining  sfeven  tribes 
who  doubtless  could  not  yet  effectually  resolve  to 
give  up  their  previous  nomadic  life,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  settled  abodes,  especially  when  these 
would  in  great  part  have  yet  to  be  conquered. 


42-46.  The  seme  central  thought  occurs  in  Ex.  xxv.  22, 
*  there  I  will  meet  with  thee  ’  (comp,  also  Ex.  xxx.  6,  864 
Num.  xvii.  4).  It  fa  clear  therefore  that  f  congregation  * 
fa  Inadequate.  Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers  only, 
but  the  meeting  of  God  with  hfa  people,  to  commune  with 
them,  to  make  himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  Ewald  has  accordingly  suggested  Offenbarungs* 
zilt  ■*  Tent  of  Revelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  (Alter- 
th  timer,  p.  180).  This  made  the  tent  a  sanctuary.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  tent  was  the  dwelling,  the  house  of  God  (Bkhr, 
Symbol*,  i.  81).”  — Te.) 
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Ver.  4.  Joshua  will  not  longer  tolerate  this 
lethargy,  and  therefore  demands  of  each  tribe  to 
choose  three  men  whom  he  will  send  out,  and 

these  shall  riae  plDiT'))  and  go  through  the  land 
and  describe  it  according  to  their  possession. 

There  were  accordingly  7  X3  =  21  men,  and  not 
merely  ten  as  Josephus  reports,  reckoning  one  to 
each  tribe  (Ant.  v.  1,  20),  but  in  all  ten  (v.  1-21), 
because  three  surveyors  were  included  in  the  total 
number.  In  the  description  was  included  particu¬ 
larly,  according  to  ver.  9,  an  accurate  designation 
of  the  cities,  while  at  the  same  time  situation  and 
soil  might  be  more  particularly  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  onbqa  'sb,  t.e.  “with  reference  to  its 
being  taken  in  possession  by  the  seven  tribes  ” 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  5.  More  minute  statement  of  the  errand 
of  the  men  seut  out,  ver.  4.  They  should  divide 
the  remaining  land  into  seven  parts,  yet  Judah 
should  remain  on  his  border  in  the  south,  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  in  the  north  on  his  border, 
that  is  to  say,  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
possessions  of  these  tribes.  With  diem  it  should 
remain  as  it  was.  I 

Ver.  6.  When  they  had  described  the  land  thus 
into  seven  parts,  they  should  bring  the  same, ».  e . 
the  list  as  Bunsen  for  distinctness  translates,  to 
Joshua  at  Shiloh  (ver.  4),  and  then  would  he  cast 
the  lots  before  Jehovah  their  God.  This  last 
should  be  done  at  a  consecrated  place  before  God’s 
face,  that  it  might  stand  fast  inviolably. 

Ver.  7.  Reason  why  there  should  be  only  seven 
parts.  First,  the  Levitea  have  no  part  among 
you;  for  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah  is  their 
possession.  Essentially  the  same  reason  for  the 
lack  of  a  possession  as  is  given,  ch.  xiii.  14,  33; 
yet  here  instead  of  “  the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah, 
xiii.  14,  or  simply  4  Jehovah  God  of  Israel/  xiii. 
33,  we  have  4  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah/  44  as 
Num.  xvi.  10;  Ex.  xxix.  9;  xl.  15;  Num.  iii.  10; 
xviii.  1-7  ;  xxv.  13  ”  (Knobel).  Second ,  Oad,  and 
Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have 
received  their  possession  beyond  the  Jordan  on 
the  east,  etc. 

Ver.  8.  At  the  departure  of  the  men  Joshua  re¬ 
peats  his  command. 

Ver.  9.  They  go  and  describe  the  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  i.  e. 
they  describe  it  and  divide  it  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  cities  found  therein,  into  seven  parts. 

Rosen  miiller,  incorrectly :  “n'-isb,  per  urbes ,  i. 
e.  odditis  etiam  et  adscriptis  urbibus,  quae  in  quaque 
regions  erant;n  the  cities  rather  give  the  proper 
ground  of  division.  How  long  a  time  the  mes¬ 
sengers  spent  in  this  service  we  are  not  informed. 
Josephus  makes  up  a  story  of  seven  months  (Ant. 
v.  1,  21  :  Oi  Arbpts  oi  rrtp<p$lrru  ....  wspiob- 
efoarris  tc  not  npiiodptvoi  tV  yrjr,  iv  hQ&dptp 
pifrl  rap^trar  rrpbs  avrbv  us  XiKouv  v6\iv,  fvOa  tV 
o’inp'V  iordteeurav).  The  Jewish  historian  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  led  to  the  seven  months  by  tne 
seven  parts  into  which  the  land  was  divided.  The 
statement  is  “ of  no  value  ”  (Bunsen),  and  is  “ of 
no  more  consequence  than  the  assertion  of  the 
Rabbins  that  the  division  at  Shiloh  wa»  made 
seven  years  after  that  at  Gilgal  ”  (Keil). 

Ver.  10.  After  they  have  returned  Joshua  casts 

lots  and  effects  the  division.  On  anpbn^s,] 
comp.  ch.  xi.  23 ;  xii.  7. 

b.  Ch.  xviii.  11-28.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Benjamin.  First  are  given  a.  its  boundaries,  ch. 
xviii.  11-20,  then  0.  its  cities,  ch.  xviii.  21-28.  It 


was  in  general  mountainous,  in  part  very  desert, 
but  in  part  also,  as  in  the  neighborhood  or  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,21;  BelLJwL 
iv.  8,  3),  a  Hell  cultivated,  fruitful  land.  The  land 
of  Benjamin  now  makes  the  impression  of  solitude 
and  desolation,  as  if  the  breath  of  death  rested 
upon  it  (Furrer,  p.  218-327  [Stanley,  S.  fr  P.  has 
an  instructive  chapter  on  the  Heights  and  Passes 
of  Benjamin]). 

a.  Ch.  xviii.  11-20.  Its  Boundaries ,  ver.  11. 
The  territory  of  Benjamin  lay,  according  to  this 
verse,  between  the  sons  of  Judah  on  the  south,  and 
the  sons  of  Joseph  on  the  north. 

Ver.  12.  The  Dorder  which  is  here  drawn  is  the 
north  border,  on  the  north  aide.  It  went  out 
from  the  Jordan,  and  ascended,  north  of  Jericho, 
on  to  the  mountains  westward,  t.  e.  ascended 
north  of  Jericho,  on  the  mountain  lying  west  (and 
northwest)  of  this  city,  and  already  familiar  (ch. 
xvi.  1).  Its  goings  out  were  at  the  wilderness 
of  Beth-aven.  In  ch.  vii.  2,  Beth-aven  is  clearly 
distinguished,  as  lying  east  of  Beth-cl,  from  this 
latter  city  which  itself  is  often  called  by  the  proph¬ 
ets  JJNVY'S  (Idol-house,  Am.  iv.  5:  Hos.  iv. 
15 ;  v.  8  ;  x.  5,  8).  Since  Michmash  again,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  lay  east  of  Beth-aven,  this 
place  must  have  been  situated  between  Bethnal 
and  Michmash.  Kiepert  has  introduced  Beth- 
aven  on  his  map  somewhat  to  the  northeast  of 
Michmash,  whose  immediate  surroundings,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  bare  and  rocky  heights  to  the  east 
and  north,  might  be  called  green  and  fertile 
(Furrer,  p.  217).  “  The  bare  and  rocky  height*” 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Michmash  are  no  other 
than  those  of  Beth-aven. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  border  went  over  from 
thenoe  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz  (which 
is  Beth  el)  southward.  Here  the  difficulty  which 
we  met  in  ch.  xvi.  2  from  the  distinction  between 
Beth-el  and  Luz  falls  away,  since  it  is  said  that 
the  border  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  went 
over  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven  toward 
Luz ,  that  is  Beth-el,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
south  side  of  Luz,  thus  excluding  Beth-el  from 
the  cities  of  Benjamin,  while  yet,  in  ver.  22,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  In  this  way  contradiction  would 
arise  which  Knobel  seeks  to  obviate,  thus :  “  The 
author  does  not  say  that  the  border  went  merely 
to  the  south  side  of  Beth-el ;  it  went  to  the  south 

side  of  the  ridge  of  Beth-el,  t.  e.  toward 

Bethel.”  Beth-el  (VhVT?,  Gen.  xxviii.  11-19; 

xxxi.  13,  earlier  =  almond  -tree),  familiar 
through  all  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the  patri¬ 
archs  to  the  Maccabees*  (1  Macc.  ix.  50),  and  even 
later  (  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9, 9),  now  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  God,  again  a  place  of  idolatry,  lies  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  toward 
Shechem  (von  Raumer,  p.  178),  is  now  called 
Beidn  (Robinson,  p.  225  ft.),  and  wa*  first  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Missionary  Nicolayson  in  1836  (von 
Raumer,  p.  1 74).  Ruins  cover  three  or  four  acres, 
and  there  arc  interesting  remains  of  a  great  reser¬ 
voir  which  Furrer  saw  (p.  221).  Beitin  lies  1,767 
feet  high,  three  and  three-quarters  or  four  hours 
from  Jerusalem  (von  Raumer,  p.  179;  Furrer,  p. 
413).  From  this  position  of  Beth-el  we  may  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  border  went  down  (TT)  from 
thence  toward  Ataroth-addar,  which  is  identical 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name,  ch.  xvi.  2,  but 
different  from  the  Ataroth,  ch.  xvi.  7.  44  Robin¬ 
son  found  an  Atara  about  six  miles  south,  and  a 
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second  one  about  four  miles  north  of  Gophna. 
The  southern  one  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Atar¬ 
oth-addar,  past  which  ran  the  north  border  of 
Benjamin  from  Beth-cl  toward  lower  Beth-horon, 
Jos.  xvi.  2,  3,  5 ;  xviii.  13,  14.°  So  von  Raumer, 
Jp.  175),  with  whom  Knobel  agrees,  while  Rob¬ 
inson  himself,  according  to  the  passage  cited  by 
Knobel  (ii.  315),  holds  that  this  southern  Atara 
cannot  be  Ataroth-addar,  because  it  lies  too  far 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Kiepert,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Menke 
on  their  maps.  Von  Raumer,  also  has  only 
marked  this  northern  Ataroth,  and  entirely  omit¬ 
ted  the  southern  one  which,  according  to  his  view 
and  that  of  Knobel,  should  be  =  Ataroth-addar. 
We,  like  Keil  (on  ch.  xvi.  2),  adopt  the  view  of 
Robinson. 

From  Beth-el  the  border  went  thus  northwest¬ 
wardly  toward  Ataroth-addar,  and  thence  on  to¬ 
ward  the  southwest,  upon  ( De  Wette :  on ;  Bunsen : 
over)  the  mountain  that  lieth  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  nether  Beth-horon.  This  is  the  north 
border  of  Benjamin,  which,  as  far  as  lower  Beth- 
horon,  coincides  with  the  south  border  of  Ephraim. 

Beth-horon  (I’PnWS  =  house  of  the  hollow) 
mentioned,  ch.  x.  11,  in  the  history  of  the  battle 
of  Gibeon,  and  in  ch.  xvi.  3-5,  as  here,  as  a  border 
city  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  a  citv  of 
Levitcs,  ch.  xxi.  22,  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  K*.  ix. 
17  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  5),  spoken  of  in  the  Maccabsean 
ware  (1  Mace.  iii.  15-24  ;  vii.  39  ff. ;  ix.  50),  and 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews  (Joseph. 
Bed.  Jud.  ii.  19,  18).  There  was,  as  appears 
from  ch.  xvi.  3, 5;  1  K.  ix.  17 ;  1  Chron.  vn.  24  ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  5,  as  well  as  from  the  •  passage  before 
us,  an  upper  and  a  lower  Beth-horon.  Both  places 
are  still  recognized.  The  upper  is  now  called  Beit 
ur  el-Forka,  the  lower  Beit  ur  et-Tahta.  The  lat¬ 
ter  place  stands  on  the  top  of  a  low  ridge  ( Robin¬ 
son,  iii.  58  f.)  and  is  separated  from  the  upper 
Beth-horon  by  a  wady.  Robinson  and  his  com¬ 
panion  passed  through  this,  and  then  began  to 
ascend  the  long  and  steep  pass.  “  The  ascent  is 
very  rocky  and  rough ;  but  the  rock  has  been  cut 
away  in  many  places  and  the  path  formed  into 

steps ;  showing  that  this  is  an  ancient  road . 

Tim  pass  between  the  two  places  was  called  both 

the  ascent  (n'jj?*?)  and  descent  (T^iQ)  0f  Beth- 
horon,  Josh.  x.  10,  11  (Gr. :  hydfkuris  «rol  xcrrdjS- 
a**9  fiatBmpAv,  1  Macc.  iii.  15-24).”  (Robinson, 
58-60).  Remains  of  ancient  walls  are  found  in 
both  places  as  well  as  in  the  pass  between  them 
(iii.  58).  Furrer  (p.  14)  found  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  village  of  lower  Beth-horon,  partly  cov¬ 
ered  with  olive  trees.  The  barley  fields  in  the  low 
ground  were  mingled  with  patches  full  of  dark 
green  beans.  He  also  describes  the  pass  os  “  rocky, 
steep,  and  extremely  laborious.”  Seldom  does  a 
trader  drive  his  camels  through  it  (contrast  Israel's 
hope.  Is.  lx.  5,  6, 9).  The  land  on  almost  all  sides 
is  ournt  up  like  a  desert,  through  which  no  one 
passes  (Furrer,  p.  15). 

Ver.  14.  At  this  point,  namely,  at  the  mountain 
south  of  Lower  Beth-horon,  the  boundary  line  of 
Benjamin  bends  southwardly  toward  Kirjath-baal, 
or  lurjath-jearim,  separating  this  territory  from  that 
of  Dan  on  the  west;  while  the  border  of  Ephraim 
runs  out  in  a  northwest  direction  past  Gezer  to  the 
sea.  Of  this  west  border  of  Benjamin,  of  which  we 
now  read  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said :  and  the  border 

was  drawn  pSTH,  as  ch.  xv.  11,  and  often)  and 
bent  around  toward  the  west  side  southward 


from  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon 
southward ;  and  the  .goings  out  thereof  were 
at  Kixjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jearim ) ,  a  city 
of  the  children  of  Judah*  This  was  the  west 


side.  D/riH?- sea-side  [side  toward  the  sea). 
HSQ  is  properly  “  mouth  ”  =  to  Hg,  from 

(cogn.  with  ni^,  ny^)  to  blow;  then,  like 
Lat.  ora  (from  os),  “side,”  which  is  turned  to  any 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  As  here  DJVTH?,  so  ver. 

15  wo  have  9>  and  Ex.  xxvi.  20,  0 

[comp.  ver.  12  of  this  chap.].  Kirjath-baal:  see 
ch.  xv.  60. 

Ver.  15-19.  South  Border .  This  coincides  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  north  border  of  Jndah,  ch.  xv.  5-9. 

TO  merely  indicates  that  the  south  border 
started  from  the  west  and  ran  toward  the  east.” 
That  Kiijath-baal  (Kirjath-jearim)  belonged  to 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  not  to  those  of  Benjamin, 
is  plainly  apparent  from  ch.  xv.  60.  The  border, 
therefore,  on  Kiepert’s  Map  requires  correction  ; 
Menke  has  drawn  it  right. 

Ver.  20.  The  east  border  consists  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan. 

f$.  Ch.  xviii.  21-28.  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben¬ 
jamin.  They  fall  into  two  groups  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  cities,  the  former  lying  in  the  east,  the 
latter  in  the  west.  Jericho,  ch.  ii.  1,and  often. 
Beth-hoglah,  ch.  xv.  6.  Emek  (vale  of)  kezlx. 
There  is  a  Wady  el-Kaziz  east  of  Jerusalem  (Van 
de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  328,  apud  Knobel). 

Ver.  22.  Beth-arabah,  ch.  xv.  6,  now  Kafir  . 
Hajla.  Zcmaraim,  probably  a  place  of  ruins. 
Suinrah,  northeast  of  the  Wady  el-Kaziz,  near 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  opposite  the 
Khan  Hadschnr.  See  Van  de  Velde's  Map. 
Bethel,  ver.  13. 


Ver.  23.  A  vim.  Since  Avim  here 

follows  directly  after  Beth-el,  while  Ai  037)  which 
stood  near  Beth-el  (ch.  vii.  2;  xii.  9),  and  to  the 
east  of  it,  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  natural  with 
Knobel  to  regard  Avim  as  identical  with  Ai, 
which  is  called  also  Aiah  (Neh.  xiii.  11)  and 
Aiath  (is.  x.  23).  The  signification  of  all  these 
names  is  essentially  the  same :  ruins,  heaps,  stone- 
heaps,  Mich.  L  6  (see  Gesen.).  Where  Ai  lay  is 
not  accurately  made  out.  Van  de  Velde,  follow¬ 
ing  Finn,  supposes,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  map, 
that  it  was  the  same  as  Tel  el-Hadshar  j  Stone- 
hill),  thirty-five  minutes  east  of  Beth-el  (ii.  251- 
255,  and  Mem.  p.  282,  apud  von  Raumer,  p.  169). 
Robinson  (ii.  119, 312  f.)  sought  it  twice,  but  after 
all  his  investigation  only  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  probable  site  of  Ai  is  the  place  of 
ruins  exactly  south  of  Deir  Dirvan,  one  hour  dis¬ 
tant  from  Beth-el.  The  direction  would  be  south¬ 
east.  Knobel  on  the  passage  before  ns  has  not 
kept  the  two  views  sufficiently  distinct  Furrer 
also  visited  the  region,  bnt  undertook  no  farther 
researches.  He  too  speaks  of  “  many  stones  ”  ex¬ 
isting  there  (p.  219).  [Tristram,  168  f.  confidently 
agrees  with  Robinson’s  view.]  The  tent  of  Abra¬ 
ham  once  stood  here  between  Beth-el  and  Ai  (Gen. 
xii.  8  ;  xiii.  3).  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Ai  has  been  treated  above,  ch.  viii.  Hitzig  (ubi 
sup.  pp.  99,  100)  disputes  the  existence  of  a  city 
of  Ai  altogether,  and  proposes  the  view  that  Ai 
signifies  in  Turkish  “moon,”  and  can  therefore 
have  been  the  Scythian,  perhaps  Amoridsh  name 
for  Jericho  as  Dibon  was  the  Hebraized  Dirvan 
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Council  (??).  After  the  Exile,  Benjamites  dwelt 
there  again  (Neh.  xi.  31  ;  vii.  32 ;  Ezra  ii.  28),  so 
that  the  city  had  been  rebuilt. 

Farah,  a  place  of  ruins,  Fara,  west  of  Jericho 
on  Van  de  Velde’s  Map.  Ophrah,  in  Saul’s  time 
attacked  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  per¬ 
haps,  as  Robinson  (ii.  124)  conjectures,  the  mod¬ 
ern  Taiyibeh.  Von  Raumer  (p.  216,  n.,  235  c) 
suggests  that  Ophrah  may  be  the  same  as  Ephraim 
or  liphron  (John  xi.  54). 

Ver.  24.  Chephar  -  haamonai,  Ophni,  men¬ 
tioned  only  here,  and  hitherto  undiscovered. 

Okba  (S3.?)  =  “height,"  “hill.”  This 

Gaba  is  according  to  ver.  28  distinct  from  Gibeath 
or  Gibeah,  with  which  further  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3 ; 
Is.  x.  29  are  to  be  compared.  Now  since  between 
Anathoth  and  Michmash  (see  Kiepert’s  Map) 
there  is  a  place  called  Jeba,  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  tnis  Jeba  was  Gaba  or  Gibeah.  Robin¬ 
son  (ii.  114,316)  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard 
Jeba  as  =  Gibeah,  the  Gibeah  of  Saul,  but  after¬ 
ward  became  satisfied  (comp.  Bibl.  Sac.,  Aug. 
1844,  p.  598)  that  Gibeah  of  Saul  was  rather,  as 
Gross  suspected,  to  be  looked  for  on  the  hill  Tuleil 
el-Fuleh  (“  hill  of  beans,”  Ilob.  p.  317),  where  von 
Raumer  also,  and  Van  de  Velde,  and  lviepert  place 
it,  while  our  Gaba,  as  the  similarity  of  the  name 
renders  probable,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Jeba 
just  spoten  of.  Knobcl  on  the  contrary  identifies 
Gaba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  in  accordance  with  Rob¬ 
inson’s  earlier  view,  and  proposes  a  variety  of  con¬ 
jectures  in  regard  to  Gibeatn  of  ver.  28.  For  the 
distinctness  of  Gaba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul,  Is.  x.  29 
is,  we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  decisive,  a  pas¬ 
sage  whose  vividness  of  description  Furrer  (who 
likewise  regards  the  two  places  as  clearly  different, 
pp.  212,  213,  compared  with  215,  216),  was  con¬ 
strained  on  the  spot  to  admire  (pp.  216,  217)/  To 
this  eastern  division  belong  also  the  two  cities  of 
priests,  Anathoth  and  Almon,  ch.  xxi.  18,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Ver.  25-28.  “The  fourteen  west  Benjamite 
cities.” 

Ver.  25.  Gibeon,  properly  the  same 

name  again  as  3?3.3,  n?32,  H322,  quite  famil¬ 
iar  to  us  from  the  narrative,  in  this  book,  of  the 
wiles  of  its  inhabitants  (ch.  ix.)  and  from  the  bat¬ 
tle  at  Gibeon  (ch.  x.  1-15) ;  later  (ch.  xxi.  17)  a 
Levite  city  as  well  as  Gcba.  It  is  the  modern  el-Jib 
lying  on  an  oblong  hill  or  ridge  of  limestone  rock, 
which  rises  above  a  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
plain  (Robinson,  ii.  135  ff.).  Of  the  fertile  plain 
Furrer  also  (p.  16)  makes  mention.  He  found  the 
hill  on  which  el-Jib  is  situated  well  cultivated  in 
terraces.  Vines,  figs,  and  olives  flourish  on  the 
eastern  slope,  while  on  the  north  the  Tel  falls  off 
somewhat  abruptly  (Furrer,  pp.  16,  17).  Histor¬ 
ical  associations  with  days  subsequent  to  Joshua 
attach  to  this  place  where  stood  the  Tabernacle 
under  David  and  Solomon  ( 1  K.  iii.  5  ff. ;  l  Chr. 
xvi.  39  ;  xxi.  29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9).  To 
Gibeon  belonged  Chephirah  (ver.  26),  Beeroth 
(ver.  25),  Kirjath-jearim  (ch.  xv.  9-60;  xviii.  14). 

Hamah  (rTEH  =  height,  a  frequently  occurring 
name  of  places,  on  which  compare  Gcsen.),  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  or 
Ramathaim  (von  Raumer,  p.  217,  No.  148) ;  near 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  13 ;  Hos.  v.  8),  noted  in  the 
contests  with  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1) 
and  Assyria  (Is.  x.29) ;  the  place  where  Jeremiah 
was  set  nee  (Jer.  xl.  1,  compared  with  xxxi.  15) ; 


inhabited  again  after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii.  26;  Neh. 
vii.  30 ;  xi.  33) ;  now  er-Ram  (Robinson,  ii.  315) ; 
a  wretched  village  north  of  Gibeah,  on  a  hill 
(Furrer,  p.  214).  Fnrrer  discovered  here  remains 
of  Roman  milestones,  and  supposes  that  a  Roman 
road  ran  from  Gibeah,  Rama,  Geba  down  toward 
the  narrow  pass  of  Michmash  (p.  215). 

Beeroth  mentioned,  ch.  ix.  17,  as  belonging  to 
Gibeon,  or  allied  with  Gibeon  ;  home  of  the  mar* 
derers  of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2),  and  of  Joab’s 
Armor-bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  37),  likewise  rebuilt 
after  the  exile  (Neh.  vii.  29).  Robinson  (ii.  132) 
regards  the  present  Birch  as  Beeroth,  a  village 
with  old  foundations,  remains  of  a  Gothic  churcn, 
and  about  seven  hundred  Mohammedan  inhab¬ 
itants.  With  him  agree  Keil  and  Knobel,  while 
von  Raumer  disputes  the  view  of  Robinson  as  con¬ 
tradicting  the  statements  of  Jerome  (p.  197,  n.  187). 
But  compare,  for  a  defense  of  Robinson,  Keil  on 
ch.  ix.  17. 

Ver.  26.  Mizpeh,  not  the  same  as  the  Mizpeh 
in  the  lowland,  ch.  xv.  38 ;  already  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  a  place  of  assembling  for  Israel  (Judg. 
xx.  1 ;  xxi.  1 ) ;  but  specially  celebrated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Samuel  (l  Sam.  vii.  5-15;  x.  17) ;  after 
the  fall  of  Judah,  the  seat  of  the  Chaldacan  gov¬ 
ernor  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25 ;  Jer.  xl.  6  ff. ; 
xli.  1  ff.);  now  the  Nebi  Samwil ,  i.  e.  pnmhet 
Samuel,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  2,484  feet  above  the  sea  (von  Raumer,  after 
Symonds,  p.  213),  with  a  veiy  rich  and  extensive 
prospect  (Robinson,  ii.  143,  144).  Hero  they 
would  have  it  that  Samuel  was  buried  under  the 
half- decayed  mosque  on  the  mountain.  Thus 
Nebi  Samwil  would  be  =  the  Rama  of  Samuel. 
Robinson  has,  however,  among  others,  shown  that 
this  is  not  so,  but  that  Mizpeh  is  probably  to  be 
sought  here.  He  is  followed  by  Keil,  Knobel, 
Tobler,  Van  de  Velde,  Kiepert,  Furrer  (p.  212). 
The  last  named  writer  from  the  Scopus  near  Jeru¬ 
salem  perceived  Nebi  Samwil  in  tne  northwest, 
“  the  high  watch-tower  of  the  land  of  Benjamin.” 

Chephirah,  like  Beeroth  belonging  to  Gibeon 
(ch.  ix.  17  ;  Ezr.  ii.  25) ;  the  present  place  of  ruins 
Kefir  on  the  mountain  east  of  Ajalon  (Jalo).  See 
Robinson  ( Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  146).  The  name  is 

related  to  village,  instead  of  which  "^?3 
occurs,  Neh.  vi.  2.  Mozah,  mentioned  only  here 
and  unrecognized. 

Ver.  27.  Bekem,  Xrpeel,  and  Taralah,  also 
unrecognized,  and  like  Mozah  mentioned  only  in 
this  place,  —  a  proof  again  of  the  integrity  of  the 
L XX.  in  ch.  xv.  59. 

Zelah  (37^3,  rib,  side),  burial-place  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14) ;  unknown ;  and 
so  with  Eleph.  — Jebuai,  i.  e.  Jerusalem.  See  ch. 
xv.  8. 


Gibeath  (n$32).  This  is  the  Gibeah  of  Saul 

(Vine*  nsaa,  1  Sam.  x.  26  ;  xi.  4 ;  xv.  34,  and 
often) ;  as  was  already  shown  above  on  ver.  24,  to 
be  sought  on  the  hill  'ruleil  el-Ful.  Here  occurred 
before  Saul’s  time  the  outrage  reported  in  Judg. 
xix.  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Benjamites  except  six 
hundred  (Judg.  xx).  Comp,  also  Hos.  ix.  9;  x. 
9.  After  Saul’s  death  its  inhabitants  hung  seven 
of  his  descendants,  on  the  mountain  of  Gibeah  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6-9),  but  Mephibosheth  was  spared. 
Furrer  accomplished  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Tel  el-Ful,  on  foot,  in  one  hour  and  twenty-fivo 
minutes  (p.  412).  He  found  the  summit  com- 
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pletely  strown  with  ruins.  There  the  traveller  was 
rewarded  with  a  wide  and  glorions  prospect 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Mizpeh.  “  The  land 
of  Benjamin  with  its  many  famous  old  cities  lay 
spread  out  around  me.  Over  the  heights  of  Hiz- 
meh,  Anathoth,  and  Irawijeh,  the  eye  swept  down¬ 
ward  to  the  Jordan  valley,  which  here  appeared 
more  beautiful  than  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  In 
the  southeast  the  dark  blue  of  the  Dead  Sea 
enlivened  wonderfully  the  stiff  yellow  mountain 
rocks  of  its  neighborhood.  On  the  far  distant 
horizon  the  mountain  chains  of  Moab  were  traced 
in  soft  and  hazy  lines.  Northward  lay  Ratnah  and 
the  kill  of  Gel>a.  Further  west  and  around  toward 
the  south  followed  Gibeon,  *  the  glorious  height,1 
Mizpeh,  the  queen  among  the  mountains  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  and  then  in  the  south,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  the  Holy  City”  (pp.  212,  213).  Excellently 
descriptive ! 

Kirjath,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Kirjath- 
jearim,  ver.  14,  ch.  xv.  60,  which  belonged  to 
Judah.  Perhaps,  as  Knobcl  conjectures,  Kerteh, 
west  of  Jerusalem  (Scholtz,  Reise ,  p.  161). 

c.  Ch.  xix.  1-9.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Simeon.  The  second  lot  came  out  tt>r  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  who,  since  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  too  large  for  them  (ver.  9),  re¬ 
ceived  their  possession  out  of  that  of  Judah ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  7.  Two  groups 
of  cities  are  enumerated,  one  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  (comp,  on  this  difference,  ch.  xv.  32),  all  lying 
in  the  land  of  the  south,  the  other  of  four  cities. 
Of  these  latter,  Ashan  and  Ether  lay,  according 
to  ch.  xv.  42,  in  the  Shephelah.  When  now  Ain 
and  Rimmon,  which  in  ch.  xv.  32  are  ascribed  to 
the  Negeb,  are  here  placed  with  Ashan  and  Ether, 
the  author  seems,  as  Knobcl  remarks,  to  refer 
them  here  to  the  Shephelah  also.  “  The  dividing 
line  between  the  Negeb  and  Shephelah  was  not  so 
accurately  determined.”  The  province  of  Simeon, 
although  only  the  cities  and  villages  are  men¬ 
tioned,  appears  to  have  been  a  continuous  one, 
namely  the  Negeb,  with  a  small  part  of  the  Shc- 
phelah,  while  the  Lcvitcs,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  xxi. 
acquired  particular  cities  with  their  appurtenant 
pasture-ground  throughout  the  whole  land.  The 
list  of  the  abodes  of  Simeon  is  found  again,  1  Chr. 
iv.  28-32,  with  slight  deviations  (see  Keil,  p.  420). 
The  explanations  concerning  the  places  see  on  ch. 
xv  24-32,  42- 

d.  Ch.  xix.  10-16.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 

Zehulun.  The  third  lot  fell  to  Zebulun  ( Gen.  xlix. 
13;  Dent  xxxiiL  19),  the  bounds  of  which,  from 
the  data  given,  can  be  but  imperfectly  determined. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  22)  assigns  the  sea  of  Gennes- 
aret  as  the  eastern  border,  Carmel  and  the  sea 
as  the  western.  He  says:  Za&ovKvylrai  bh  r^jy 
jarfoiotp  H*XP1  reyyyjoaptTtboSf  kclO^kovoop  Sh  xtpl 
K dpftifboy  nai  aooay  t Kaxoy .  In  general  this 

statement  agrees  with  our  book,  only  Zebulun  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  reached  to  the  Bea.  His  prov¬ 
ince  was,  especially  iu  the  interior  where  it  em¬ 
braced  the  beautiful  valley  el-Buttauf  (Robinson, 
iii.  189),  fertile,  toward  the  sea  of  Gennesaret 
mountainous  but  pleasant  and  well  cultivated, 
higher  than  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  lower  than 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali :  “  a  land  of  mountain 
terraces”  (Knobel  [cf.  Robinson,  iii.  190]). 

Ver.  10.  South  Border ,  given  as  at  ch.  xvi.  6  ; 
xix.  33,  from  a  central  point  toward  west  and 

east.  It  went  to  Sarid.  Where  this  Sand 

lay  cannot  be  made  oat  Von  Raumer  is  entirely 

silent  concerning  it ;  Masins  and  Rosem  tiller  seek 


|  the  place  south  of  Carmel,  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  however  does  not  answer  well  on  ac- 
|  count  of  ver.  1 1  ;  Keil  and  Knobel,  just  on  ac- 
[  count  of  this  verse,  place  it  more  in  the  interior, — 
north  or  east  of  Legio  (Lejijim)  in  the  plain  of. 
Esdraelon  (Keil),  or  one  hour  southeast  of  Naz¬ 
areth  (Knobel).  The  latter,  however,  supposes  no 
place  to  be  intended  but,  since  Sarid  may  signify 

brook,  incision  (according  to  T perforavit,  and 

E7KZ7,  incidit),  “the  southern  mouth  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  wady  descending  from  the  basin  of 
Nazareth.”  It  is  possible  that  Sarid  lay  here,  and 
was  named  after  the  mouth  of  this  wady.  But 
that  this  itself  was  intended  appears  to  me  con¬ 
trary  to  all  analogy  in  the  other  determinations  of 
boundary. 

Ver.  11.  From  hence  the  boundary  went  up  to¬ 
ward  the  sea  (westward),  and  (more  particularly) 
toward  Maralah,  and  struck  Dabbasheth  and 
struck  the  water-course  that  is  before  Jokneam. 
Maralah  is  unfortunately  altogether  unknown  ;  per¬ 
haps  on  account  of  t0  Keil  calls  atten¬ 

tion,  to  be  sought  somewhere  on  Carmel.  Dabbash¬ 
eth  carnefs  hump,  Is.  xxx.  6,  therefore  a 

name  like  03$)  perhaps  sitnaiod  on  the  height 
of  Carmel  (Keil).  Knobel  refers  to  Jebata  (Rob¬ 
inson,  iii.  201 )  between  Mujeidil  and  Kaimon,  near 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  or  to  Tel  Tureh  somewhat  further 
toward  the  southwest  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Res. 
p.  115).  These  arepure  conjectures  without  any 
firm  foundation.  The  water-course  that  is  before 
Jokneam  (see  ch.  xii.  22)  is,  without  donbt,  the 

Kishcm,  t.  e.  which  curves,  winds  about, 

from  ttftp),  now  Nahr  el-Mukattia  (Mukattua) 
with  clear,  green  water  (von  Raumer,  p.  50).  “  It 
flows  through  the  slender  valley  which  separates 
Carmel  from  the  hills  lying  along  to  the  north  of 
it.  Dense  oleander  thickets  skirt  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  and  follow  its  pleasantly  winding  course 
(Furrer,  p.  280).  The  Kishon  is  historically  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  events  recorded,  Judg.  iv.  7,  13  ;  v. 
21  (comp.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  10),  and  1  K,  xix.  40.  With 
reference  to  Judg.  v.  9,  Furrer  observes,  “  The 
water  flowed  in  a  swift  stream  of  about  a  foot  in 
depth,  strong  enough  to  carry  away  corpses.” 
Differing  from  all  other  commentators,  Knobel 
will  see  nothing  of  the  Kishon  here,  but  thinks  of 
the  Wady  el-Milh  on  whose  eastern  bank  Kaimea 
(Jokneam)  should  lie.  The  grounds  of  his  view 
are  given  in  his  Commentary,  p.  458. 


Ver.  12.  As  the  border  turned  from  Sarid  west¬ 
ward,  so  also  it  turned  from  the  same  point  toward 
the  east :  Eastward,  toward  the  sun-rising,  unto 
the  border  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  went  out  to 
Daberath,  and  went  up  to  Japhia.  Chisloth-tabor 


O^^rrnibp?,  uke  c^-  xv*  from 

,  to  be  strong),  probably  =  niV>o?,  ver.  18, 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  ;  now  Iksal,  Krai,  Zal,  on 
a  rocky  height  west  of  Tabor,  with  many  tombs 
in  the  rock  (Rob.  iii.  182).  The  rocky  height  on 
which  it  stands  lies  more  in  the  plain  (Rob.  1.  c.). 
Daberath ,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  28 ;  1  Chirm, 
vi.  72,  pertaining  to  Issachar ;  now  Deburijeh,  a 
small  and  unimportant  village  “  lying  on  the  side 
of  a  ledge  of  rocks  directly  at  the  foot  of  Tabor” 
(Rob.  iii.  210).  Furrer  describes  its  situation  thns : 

*  A  little  valley  running  north  and  sonth  divides 
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Tabor  from  the  low  hills  in  the  west.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  wady,  in  the  northeast  arm  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  lies  the  village  of  Deburijeh  ” 

(p.  306).  Japhia  “  glancing/*  Gesen.). 

Jafa,  somewhat  over  half  an  hour  southwest  of 
Nazareth  in  another  valley.  It  contains  thirty 
houses  with  the  remains  of  a  church  and  a  couple 

of  solitary  palm  trees . The  Japha  fortified 

by  Josephus  was  probably  the  same,  a  large  and 
strong  village  in  Galilee,  afterward  conquered  by 
Trajan  and  Titus  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian 
(Rob  iii.  200).  When  it  is  said  of  the  border  that 

it  ascended  (nb^7)  toward  Japhia,  this  is  correct, 
for  “  Monro  ascended  the  Galilean  mountains 
from  the  plain  of  Jczrcel,  ‘in  a  ravine'  toward 
Jaffa"  (Monro,  i.  276  ap.  von  Raumer,  p.  128). 

With  this  comp.  Knobel’s  remark  :  stands 

correctly,  since  according  to  von  Schubert,  iii.  169, 
the  valley  of  Nazareth  lies  about  four  hundred 
fret  higher  than  the  plain  at  the  western  foot  of 
Tabor. 

Vcr.  13.  From  Japhia  the  border  ran  still  in  an 
easterly  direction  :  Eastward,  toward  the  rising 
(of  the  sun),  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin, 
and  went  oat  to  Remmon,  which  stretches  to 

Neah.  Galh-hepher  (H^rmri^,  HJ  with  H 
local),  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K. 
xiv.  25),  whose  grave  is  shown  in  a  mosque = el 
Meschad,  one  hour  northeast  of  Nazareth  (Rob. 
iii.  209).  Robinson  says  concerning  it  (note,  p. 
209) :  “At  cl-Meshhad  is  one  of  the  many  tombs 
of  Ncby  Yunas,  the  prophet  Jonah;  and  hence 
modern  monastic  tradition  has  adopted  this  vil¬ 
lage  as  the  Gath-hepher  where  the  prophet  was 
born  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Quaresiraus,  ii.  855)."  Ittah- 

kazin  HS?  with  n  local),  un¬ 

known.  The  name  signifies,  “  time  of  the  judge." 
Remmon ,  a  city  of  Lcvites,  ch.  xxi.  35  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  62,  perhaps  the  present  Rummaneh,  north  of 
Nazareth  (Hob.  iii.  194,  195;  von  Raum.  p.  138). 
Which  extends  to  Neah.  Thus,  according  to  the 
veiy  simple  and  therefore  obvious  conjecture  of 

Knobcl :  The  LXX.  made  a 

proper  name  out  of  ApfiaBaplp,  Vulg. 

Amthar.  Fiirst  renders  the  participle  by  “  marked 
off,  staked  out."  With  him  agree  Knobel  and 
Bunsen.  Gesenius,  Roscnm filler,  Dc  Wctte,  on 
the  other  hand,  translate  it,  “  which  stretches  to¬ 
ward."  Since  everywhere  else  is  employed 

of  the  boundary,  we  side  .with  Knobel.1  Neah 

perhaps  “inclination,”  slope,  declivity, 
r.  3^0,  Gesen.),  unknown  ;  “  perhaps  the  same  as 
vcr.  27,  which  lay  south  of  Jiphtha-el,  as 

they  said  also  np.^P  for  bfrOIl? ,  ch.  xv.  1 1 " 
(Knobcl). 

Ver.  14.  And  the  border  bent  around  it 
(Neah)  northward  to  Hannathon:  and  the  out¬ 
goings  thereof  were  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah- 

el  (God  opens).  Compassed  Neah,  not  ltimmon 
(Keil),  and  went  in  a  northerly  direction  toward 

Hannathon  pleasant),  in  which  Knobel 

and  Keil  ( Bibl.  Com.  ii.  1 ,  in  loc. )  suspect  the  New 
Testament  Cana  (John  ii.  1,  11  ;  iv.  46;  xxi.  2) ; 

1  [The  author  translates  precisely  with  Qesenlus  ,  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  conception  between 
these  critics.  —  Ta.] 


the  present  Kana  el-Jelil  between  Jefet  and  Rum¬ 
maneh.  Jifththa-el  (h» run??  is  perhaps  the 
Japata  defended  by  Josephus,  now  Jefet,  midway 
I  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Bay  of  Accho 
(von  Raumer,  p.  129 ;  Knobel  and  Keil).  The 
valley  would  be,  according  to  this  view,  the  great 
Wady  Abilie,  which  commences  above  in  the  hills 
near  Jefat  ( Rob.  Later  Bib.  Res.  p.  1 03  f.).  It  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  Nahr  Amar  (Belus),  as  Yan  de  Veldess 
map  clearly  shows.  Comp.  ver.  27.  Keil  remarks 
very  correctly,  “  that  this  verse  should  describe  the 
northern  boundary,"  but,  as  is  to  be  inferred  alro 
from  the  other  expressions  of  Keil,  does  this  very 
imperfectly. 

Vcr.  15.  This  verse  beginning  with  }  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  fragment  There  must  something  before 
j  have  fallen  out,  in  favor  of  which  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  also,  that  at  the  close  of  the  verse  twelvs 
cities  and  their  villages  are  summed  up,  while  only 
five  are  named.  We  must  conclude,  as  Keil  also 
assumes,  that  there  is  here  a  chasm  in  the  text 
where  we  are  left  in  the  lurch  even  by  the  LXX., 
who  at  ch.  xv.  59  offered  so  helpful  a  supplement. 
Probably  there  has  dropped  out  (a)  the  statement 
of  the  west  border,  which  Knobel  also  feels  to  be 
wanting ;  (6)  the  enumeration  of  seven  cities  among 
which  it  is  likely  that  Nazareth  would  not  have 
failed  to  be.  In  respect  to  this  last  city,  it  cannot 
help  striking  one  without  needing  to* agree  with 
Jerome  on  ch.  xv.  59,  that  here  Nazareth  is  want¬ 
ing  as  there  Bethlehem.  As  regards  the  missing 
west  border,  it  is  indicated  ver.  27,  in  connection 
with  Asher,  but  “in  a  very  general  and  vague 
manner."  The  five  cities  are :  Kattath,  perhaps  = 

(ch.  xxi.  34),  Kirch,  a  place  of  ruins  one 
and  a  half  hour's  south  of  Kaimon  (Knobel,  on 
the  authority  of  Rob.  Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  116). 
Nahallal  or  Nahalol,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  35 ; 
Ju<lg  i.  30  ;  unknown.  Bhimron  (ch.  xi.  1),  like¬ 
wise.  Idalah,  the  same.  Beth-lohem,  now  Beit- 
lahm,  west-northwest  of  Nazareth  (Rob.  Later 
Bibl .  Res.  p.  113) ;  von  Raumer,  p.  122. 

e.  Ch.  xix.  17-23.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  <f 
Issachar.  The  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
are  not  particularly  noted  by  the  author,  having 
been  given  by  him  in  connection  with  the  other 
tribes,  except  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  border 
and  the  east  border,  ver.  22.  Issachar  touched  in 
the  north  on  Zebulun  and  Naphtali ;  in  the  west 
on  Asher  and  Manasseh  ;  in  the  south  likewise  on 
Manasseh  in  part,  and  in  part  also  (see  the  maps) 
on  Ephraim  ;  in  the  east  on  the  Jordan.  Its  most 
important  and  most  beautiful  section  of  country 
was  the  fertile  plain  of  Jezreel  (von  Raumer, 
Palest,  p.  39  ff. ;  Ritter,  xvi.  689  ff. ;  Furrer,  p. 
258  ff.).  Josephus  observes  concerning  the  boun¬ 
daries,  merely :  Kal  perh  rovrots  ’I [<rdxaptsf  Kdp- 
prf\6v  re  6pos  teal  rlv  worapbr  rov  phtcovs  Toifftraplnj 
rippovaj  rb  8’  I rafivpior  (Tabor)  1 ipos  rov  wkdrovs 
(Ant.  v.  1,  22). 

Ver.  18.  Jezreel  “«. «.,  God's  plant 

ing.  Esdraela,  among  the  Greeks,  from  which 
Stradela ;  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  Little  Ge- 
rinum  (Parvum  Gcrinum) ;  now  Zerin "  (von 
Raumer,  p.  157).  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  very 
steep  rocky  slope  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  to¬ 
ward  the  northeast,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble 
view  of  the  country  around  in  all  directions  (Rob. 
iii.  161  ff).  The  present  village  is  small  and  poor. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  constant  strife  with  the 
Bedouins  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  who,  with  vio- 
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knee  or  craft,  practice  incessant  provocations  and 
robberies  on  the  wretched  people  (Furrer,  pp.  262- 
264).  The  splendid  site  induced  Ahab  and  his 
house  to  reside  here,  perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  summer  (Keil),  to  keep  court,  1  K.  xviii.  45, 
46 ;  xxi.  1  ff. ;  2  K.  viii.  29  ;  ix.  15-37 ;  x.  1-1 1 . 
Hoeea  refers  to  the  blood-guiltiness  of  Jezreel  (ch. 
i.  4, 1 1 ;  ii.  22).  CheauUoth  «  Chisloth-tabor,  ver. 
12- 

Shunem,  EJ)t27  (prop.,  according  to  Gesenius, 
“two  resting-places/’  for  for  which,  as 

Eusebius  informs  us,  D*WE?  also  was  employed),] 
now  Solam  or  Sulem  (Rob.  iii.  169),  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  at  the  western  end  of  Mount  Duhy  (little 
Hermon),  over  against  Zerin,  but  higher.  Furrer 
required  one  and  a  half  hours  between  Zerin  and 
Shanem.  %The  ground  in  the  broad  valley  rose  I 
and  fell  in  gentle  undulations.  The  village  it9elf 
lies  behind  tall  cactus  hedges  and  trees  (Furrer,  p. 
264,  265).  Here  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
Saul’s  last  battle  ( 1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Shunem  was 
the  home  of  Abishag  (l  K.  i.  3).  In  the  house  of 
a  Shunamite  woman  Elisha  often  lodged,  and  her 
son  be  raised  from  death  (2  K.  iv.  8-37  ;  viii.  1-6). 
Shunem  (Shulem)  was  probably  also  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Shulamite  (Cant.  vi.  12). 

Ver.  19.  Chepharaim,  perhaps  =  Chepher,  the 
residence  of  a  Canaanitish  king  mentioned  ch.  xii. 
17 ;  according  to  the  Onom .,  Affarea,  according  to 
Knobcl,  Afuleh,  west  of  Shulem,  and  more  than  two 
hours  northeast  of  Lejun.  Shihon,  not  found. 

Anaharath.  According  to  Knobel  either  Na’- 
urah,  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Hermon  (Rob. 
Later  Bibt .  Res.  p.  339)  on  an  elevation,  or — since 
Cod.  A  of  the  LXX.  gives  instead  of  this  name, 

*Perd9  and  therefore  —  Arraneh, 

north  of  Jenin,  in  the  plain  (in  Seetzen,  ii.  156 ; 
Rob.  iii.  157,  160). 

Ver.  20.  Babbith,  “  conjecturably  Arabboneh, 
somewhat  further  toward  the  northeast  on  Gilboa, 
in  Rob.  iii.  158”  (Knobcl). 

Kiahion,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  28,  is  errone¬ 
ously  called  I  Chr.  vi.  57  (Knobel,  Keil). 

The  site  is  unknown. 

Abes,  not  identified. 

Ver.  21.  Remeth,  “or  Ramoth,  or  Jarmuth, 
belonging  to  the  Levites  (ch.  xxi.  29 ,  1  Chron.  vi. 
58);  the  name  signifies  height”  (Knobel).  Con¬ 
cerning  Knobel's  farther  conjectures,  see  Keil,  Bib. 
Com.  on  the  0.  T.  ii.  145,  rem.  Unknown. 

Xn-Gannlm,  t.  Garden-spring,  a 

Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  29,  “without  donbt,”  as 
Knobel  rightly  says,  “  the  present  Jenin.”  For, 
according  ro  Robinson  (iii.  155),  this  town  lies  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear4 ;  but  haring 
for  its  most  remarkable  feature  a  beautiful,  flow¬ 
ing,  public  fountain,  rising  in  the  hills  back  of  the 
town,  and  brought  down  so  that  it  issues  in  a 
noble  stream  in  the  midst  of  the  place.  Furrer 
describes  it  as  an  important  place  on  the  border  of 
the  Samaritan  mountain,  and  mentions  not  only 
the  copiousness  of  the  water,  but  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  gardens  there  (p.  257).  In  Josephus  (Ant. 
xx.  6,  1 ;  Bell.  Jnd.  iii.  3,  4),  En-gannim  is  called 
rtrofo,  from  which  Jenin  has  come,  as  Robinson 
rightly  conjectured  (iii.  156,  note  1). 

En-Haddah  and  Beth-paszaz,  not  yet  identi¬ 
fied.  En-haddnh  may  have  been  the  same  as 
Jndeideh  or  Beit  Had,  Kadd  on  Gilboa  (Rob.  iii. 
157),  Knobel. 


Ver.  22.  And  the  border  struck  Tabor  and 
Shahairimah,  and  Beth-shemeah ;  and  the  out¬ 
goings  of  their  border  were  at  the  Jordan.  In 

this  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  border  is  given. 
The  western  point  of  beginning  was  Tabor,  here 
probably  not  the  mountain  of  this  name,  but  a 
city  lying  on  this  mountain  (Knobel  and  Keil), 
which*  was  given  to  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  62). 
Remuins  of  walls  have  been  found  there  by  Seet¬ 
zen,  Robinson  (iii.  213  ff.),  Buckingham,  Kuseg- 

Sjr,  and  most  recently  Furrer  (p.  307  ff.).  The 
rgest  and  best  preserved  mass  of  ruins  is  found, 
according  to  Furrer’s  representation,  on  the  south¬ 
east  comer  of  the  platean  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  large  closely-jointed  blocks  of  cut  stone  lie 
firmly  one  upon  the  other,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

feet  high.  Shahazimah  ( the  Kcthib  reads  n^CJtT) 

=*  heights,  therefore  a  city  lying  on  a  height,  per¬ 
haps  Hazctheth,  on  the  hills  east  of  Tabor  toward 
the  Jordan  (Knobel).  Beth  shemesh,  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Bcth-shemcsh  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(ch.  xv.  10,  mentioned  besides  in  Judg.  i.  33),  per¬ 
haps  =  Be<smn  ( Rob.  iii.  237),  a  conjecture  of  Kno- 
bel’s  with  which  Keil  agrees.  “  The  eastern  portion 
of  tho  north  border  of  Issachar  toward  Naphtali 
may  have  run  from  Tabor  northeastward  through 
the  plain  to  Kefr  Sabt,  and  thence  along  the  Wady 
Bessum  to  the  Jordan.  But  how  far  the  territory 
of  Issachar  extended  down  into  the  Jordan  Valley 
is  not  stated  ”  (Keil). 

8ixteen  cities.  The  number  is  correct  if  Tabor 
is  taken  as  a  city.  This  city  would  then  be  as¬ 
cribed  here  to  Issachar,  while  in  1  Chron.  vi.  62  it 
is  reckoned  to  Zebulnn ;  not  a  remarkable  thing 
in  the  case  of  a  border  town. 

f  Ch.  xix.  24-31.  The  Territot'y  of  the  Tribe  of 
Asher.  The  fifth  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
which  received  its  territory  on  the  slope  of  the 
Galilean  mountains  toward  the  Mediterranean; 
in  general,  likewise,  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile 
region,  whose  olive  trees  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24)  were 
formerly  famous  for  their  rich  product.  Even  yet 
there  are  in  that  region  “  ancient  olive  trees,  large 
gardens  with  all  kinds  of  southern  fruit  trees,  and 
green  corn-fields”  (Furrer,  p.  291).  From  the 
Franciscan  cloister  at  Accho  “  the  eye  sweeps  east¬ 
ward  over  the  wide,  fertile,  grassy  plains  up  to  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  ”  (ibid.  p.  294).  Here  Asher 
had  his  beautiful  possession.  This  was  the  Koi\ds 
of  which  Josephns  speaks  :  TV  8*  Airb  too  K apydf 
Aou,  tcoi\dZa  rpo<r<ryop9von4vT)v  rh  teal  roiabrify 
tlvcu,  Aariplrcu  Qtpovrcu  tout  or  tV  Br\  2  tSwros 
rrrpajLfiiin^v  (Ant.  v.  1,  22).  The  description  be¬ 
gins  in  the  vicinity  of  Accho  (ver.  25),  goes  first 
toward  the  south  (vers.  26,  27),  then  northwaftl 
(vers.  28-30). 

Ver.  25.  Helkath,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 

31  =  Jelka  or  Jerka,  northeast  of  Accho  (Robin¬ 
son  iii.  App.  p.  133),  on  the  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  a  little  wady. 

Hall,  passed  over  by  von  Raumer,  possibly  Julia 
or  Gulis,  in  the  same  region,  somewhat  to  the 
southwest  of  Helkath  and  more  toward  the  sea. 

Bete&  (]£]?,  Belly,  *=  Valley,  zoiXds,  Gescn. 
with  which  the  designation  nsed  by  Josephns  for 
the  whole  region  is  suggestivelv  accordant),  not 
yet  identified  ;  according  to  the  Onom.  called  Beth- 
beten  or  BcjSrrV,  eight  Roman  miles  east  of  Ptolc- 
mais.  Von  Raumer  (p.  121,  Rem.  18,  E.)  inquires 
whether  it  is  identical  with  Ekbatana  not  far  from 
Ptolemais  (Plin.  v.  17,  5  ;  Reland,  p.  617). 
Aohahaph,  ch.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  20. 

Ver.  26.  Alammelooh.  The  name  is  preserved 
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in  the  Wad/  el-Malek  which  empties  into  the 
Kishon  from  the  northeast 

Amad.  Knobel  supposes  this  to  be  the  modern 
Haifa,  about  three  hours  south  of  Accho,  on  the 
sea,  called  by  the  ancients  Sycaminon,  i.  e.  Syca¬ 
more-town,  since  the  Hebrew  name  must, 

according  to  the  Arab.,  be  interpreted  by  Sycor 
morua.  Knobel  further  thinks  that  since  a  passes 
into  r,  for  which  Ex.  ii.  15  is  cited,  the  old  name 
Amad  may  be  preserved  in  Ammara  as  the  coun¬ 
try  people  call  Haifa. 

Miaheal,  a  Levitical  city  (ch.  xxi.  SO ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  59),  according  to  the  Onom.  s.  v.  Masan,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Bea.tjuxta  Carmelum.  This  suits  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  direction  of  the 
boundary :  and  struck  Carmel  westward  and 
Bhihor-Ubnath, —  Shihor-libnath.  The  brook  of 

Egypt  was  called  simply  TirPtP,  ch.  xiii.  8.  Here 

by  rajb  t ti  is  intended  not  the  Belus  (Nahri 
Raaman),  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
north  of  Carmel,  but,  from  the  direction  which  the 
description  takes,  and  with  respect  to  ch.  xvii.  10, 
a  stream  south  of  Carmel,  and  quite  probably 
the  Nahr  Zerka  or  Crocodile  Brook.  Its  name 
Zerka,  “  blue/’  bluish  stream,  as  Knobel  and  Keil 

suppose,  might  answer  both  to  the 

u  black/’  and  to  the  “  white.” 

Ver.  27.  From  that  point  the  border  returned 
toward  the  sunrising,  to  Beth-dagon.  This 
Beth-dagon,  different  from  the  Beth-dagon  in  the 
Shephelah  which,  was  assigned  to  Judah,  ch.  xv. 
41,  has  not  been  discovered.  Proceeding  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  the  border  struck  Zebulun 
and  the  ravine  of  Jipbtha-el,  that  is,  according 
to  the  explanations  on  ver.  14,  the  Wady  Abilin, 
to  the  north  of  Beth-emek  and  NeieL  —  Btth-emek 
is  not  identified.  Neiel  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Neah, 
ver.  13.  —  From  hence  the  border  went  out  to  Car 
bul  on  the  left  hand,  i.  e.  “  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
Cabul,  northeast  of  the  Wady  Abilin,  four  hours 
southeast  of  Accho  still  bears  the  same  name ;  in 
the  LXX.  Ko£<£a;  in  Josephus  K&pn  Ka&<*\d>  (  Vit. 
§  43).  Comp.  Robinson,  / Alter  Bibl.  Ret.  p.  88. 

Vers.  28-30.  The  main  province  proper  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  having  been  marked  out  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verses,  the  northern  district  is  now  more 
particularly  defined  (Knobel). 

Ver.  28.  Hebron,  probably  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist  for  Abdon,  which  is  named  ch.  xxi.  30 ; 

1  Chr.  vi.  59,  among  the  Levitical  cities  ( = 

Not  yet  recognized ;  neither  is  Rehob, 
Hammon,  or  Kanah.  See  Conjectures  in  Knobel, 
pp.  464,  465 ;  and  Keil,  Bibl.  Com.  ii.  2,  in  l.  [also 
Did.  of  the  Bible],  The  limitation  even  unto 
Great  Zidon  indicates  that  these  places  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  that  direction.  Concerning  Sidon, 
see  on  ch.  xL  8. 

Ver.  29.  From  Sidon  the  border  returned 
southward  toward  Ramah  and  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Tyre  (Zor).  Ramah  is,  according  to 
Robinson  (Later  Bibl.  Ret.  p.  63),  Ramen,  south¬ 
east  of  Tyre,  on  a  solitary  hill  (hence  the  name) 
in  the  midst  of  a  basin  of  green  fields  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  greater  heights.  “  *  For¬ 

tress  of  Zor,’  t.  «.  Tyre,  is  not  the  island  of  Tyre, 
but  the  city  of  Tyre  standing  on  the  main  land, 
nowSur”  (Keil).  At  present  the  once  mighty 
Tvre  is  a  “  small  and  wretched  ”  town,  in  respect  to 
which  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  been 


fulfilled  (Is.  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  12,  27).  For 
the  future  also  “  she  seems  destined  to  remain  nec¬ 
essarily  a  miserable  market  spot  ”  (Furrer,  p.  385). 

The  site  is  a  noble  one.  The  name  "TO  signifies 
“  rock  ”  *=  'TTO.  Notice  the  alliteration  "TO^tt? 

TO.  Comp,  further,  Ritter,  Erdk .  xvii.  p.  320 
ff.  and  Movers,  Phbnizier ,  ii  1,  118ff.  (in  Keil). 
Now  the  border  turned  toward  Hosah,  which  is  un¬ 
known,  and  finally  ran  out  to  the  sea  in  the  region 
of  Achzib.  “  Achziph.  Hcec  ett  Kcdipoa  in  nono 
milliario  Ptolemaidit  pergentibut  Tyrum”  (Onom.), 
Now  Zib,  three  hours  north  of  Accho ;  the  ’A picfi  or 
’Arnrouj  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,22).  Another 
Achzib  belonged  tb  Judah,  ch.  xv.  44.  The  name 

is  probably  =  to  EJ5&  “  Winter-brook,”  Gesen.  In 
fact,  “  Pococke  saw  (ap.  Ritter,  xvi.  811)  a  brook 
pass  along  on  the  south  side,  over  which,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bridge  haring  an  arch  crossed.”  By  a  wide 
circuit  the  author  has  arrived  again  at  the  vicinity 
of  Accho. 

Ver.  30.  Finally  he  names  still  three  cities  by 
themselves,  Ummah  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob,  of 
which  only  the  Aphek  on  Lebanon,  ch.  xiii.  14, 
can  with  certainty  be  made  out,  as  was  there  stated. 
Possibly,  nay  probably,  Ummah  and  Rehob  also 
lay  in  that  mountain  region.  It  is  to  be  noted 

that  the  name  Rehob  (ETH,  from  EJT^,  “  to  be 
wide,  spacious”)  occurs  twice  fti  the  territory  of 
Asher,  namely,  here  and  in  ver.  28  above.  (It  is  a 

name  precisely  analogous  to  and 

The  total  twenty-two  does  not  agree  with  the  enu¬ 
meration,  as  is  often  the  case. 

g.  Ch.  xix.  32-39.  Ihe  Territory  of  the  Tribe 
of  Naphtali.  The  sixth  lot  came  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  which  is  designated  in  Gen.  xlix.  21 

as  the  “  hind  let  loose  ”  (nrTlblp  nb*K).  Their 
province  was  bounded  east  by  the  sea  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Jordan,  west  by  Asher,  south  by  Zebulun 
and  Issachar.  In  the  north  it  reached  far  up  into 
Coele-syria,  and  so  to  the  verv  extremity  of  west 
Palestine.  The  possession  of  the  tribe,  through 
which  runs  the  mountain  of  Naphtali  rising  to  the 
height  of  3,000  feet  —  the  modem  Jebel  Safed, — 
sinks  down  on  the  west  into  the  plain  on  the  sea, 
while  in  the  east  it  falls  off  to  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  sea  of  Merom.  The  soil  is *  generally  speaking, 
fruitful,  the  natural  scenery  of  great  beauty.  Comp, 
besides  the  former  travellers,  Furrer,  pp.  306-331, 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Merom,  p.  361  ff. 

Ver.  33.  Knobel  assumes  that  here,  as  in  ver. 
10  and  ch.  xvi.  6,  the  author,  proceeding  from  a 
central  point,  describes  the  west  border  first  toward 
the  north,  then  toward  the  sonth..  To  us  it  ap¬ 
pears  more  simple,  since  Heleph  is  not  repeated 
like  Sarid  (vers.  10,  12),  to  understand  witn  Keil 
that  in  ver.  33  the  west  border  toward  Asher,  with 
the  north  and  east  border  is  described,  in  ver.  34 
the  south  border. 

Heleph  is  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  from  Judg.  iv.  1 1,  where  Alton,  the  Oak ,  i.  e., 

according  to  Gen.  xii.  6,  the  oak  forest  OibH 
taken  collect.)  near  Zaazmanim  lay,  namely,  by 
Kadesh  northwest  of  the  sea  of  Merom.  Here  Sis- 
era  was  slain  (Judg.  iv.  21)  by  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  there 

(Judg.  iv.  11).  The  name  is  derived 


from  “  to  wander,”  a  place,  therefore,  where 

the  tents  of  the  wanderers,  the  nomads,  stand 
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8  ich  a  nomadic  herdsman  was  Heber.  Even  to 
tie  present  day  the  Bedonins  more  or  less  friendly 
disposed  wander  abont  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  on  Gilboa,  and  on  Tabor. 
Comp.  Furrer,  p.  311,  and  often.  Robinson  notices 
the  oaks  growing  in  this  region  (iiL  p.  370 ;  Later 
BiU. Res.  p.  365  [Stanley,  S.#  P. pp.  142, 355  n.]). 
Inner  clearly  perceived  from  Tibnin,  looking  east¬ 
ward,  near  the  elevated  Biraschit,  the  mighty  M$s- 
giah-tree,  “a  solitary,  majestic  oak”  (indicated  on 
Van  de  Velde’s  Map).  Forests ,  however,  nowhere 
met  the  view,  however  eagerly  he  sought  to  dis¬ 
cern  them.  He  is  led  accordingly  to  the  remark : 

“  Other  travellers  have  praised  the  abundance  of 
tree*  in  northern  Galilee.  They  could  not,  I  think, 
hare  followed  my  road.  An  atmosphere  of  death 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  on  the  holy  land  here  as  in 
Benjamin  ”  (Furrer,  p.  337). 

Adand-nekab  t.  e.  Adami  of  the 

depth,  hollow,  “  of  the  pass  ”  (Knobel  and  Keil). 
The  name  (reddish)  recalls  ch.  iiL 

16. 

Jabnoeh  Laktiin,  like  the  preceding,  unrecog¬ 
nized,  although  Knobel  thinks  he  has  found 
Adami-nekeb  in  Deir-el-ahmar,  i.  e.  red  cloister, 
three  boon  northwest  of  Baalbec.  See  particulars, 
Knobel,  p.  466 ;  a  different  view,  Keil,  it.  1,  p.  149. 

And  the  outgoings  thereof  were  at  the  Jor¬ 
dan  (ver.  22).  The  upper  Jordan  is  meant,  the 
Nahr  Hasbany,  as  a  source  of  the  Jordan,  comp. 
Num.  xxxiv.  10-12. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  border  returned  westward, 
i.€.  from  the  Jordan,  the  border,  namely,  the  south 
border  of  Naphtali  turned  back,  probably  follow¬ 
ing  the  Wady  Bessum  westward  to  Aznath-tabor. 

a?,  as  in  ver.  12.  Aznath-tabor  is,  according  to 
the  Onom.  a  “  vicus  ad regionem  Dioccesarece  pertinent 
in  castpestribus .”  Not  discovered.  From  this  notice 
it  stood  near  Diocsesarea  =  Sepphoris  =  Sefurieh, 
perhaps,  as  Knobel  and  Keil  suppose,  southeast  of 
this  city,  toward  Mount  Tabor.  Thence  it  ran  on 
to  Hnkkok,  which  cannot  be  identified. 

And  struck  Zebulun  on  the  south,  and  struck 
Asher  on  the  west,  and  Judah ;  the  Jordan  (was) 
toward  the  sun-rising.  The  south  and  west  bound¬ 
ary  is  to  be  understood,  which  grazed  Zebulun  in 
the  south,  and  Asher  and  Judah  in  the  west,  while 
the  Jordan  is  noticed  as  the  east  border.  Great 

difficulties  are  raised  by  the  enigmatical  •Tpn'2B. 
The  LXX.  do  not  have  it,  but  read :  Kal  ovrtyu 

tm  ZaflvXitr  kwh  rdrov,  Kal  ’Act bp  (rvvdifnt  Karh 

(kbuLeeaM,  Kal  &  flopb<Lyn$  hrb  (uutraKitv  ffAiov.  Either 
the  word  was  wanting  in  their  text,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  they  left  it  out  because  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  Vulgate  translates,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  punctuation  of  the  Masoretes  :  “  Et 
in  Juda  ad  Jordanem”  This  Luther  [and  the 
Bng.  Ver.]  followed;  but  von  Raumer  (p.  233  ff.) 
has  labored  to  show  that  this  Judah  on  the  Jordan 
consisted  in  the  sixty  Jair  villages  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  His  reason  is  that  Jair,  who  is 
brought  in,  ch.  xiii.  40;  Num.  xxxii.  41,  contra 
morem  (i.  e.  contrary  to  the  rule  proposed  Num. 
xxxvi.  7,  as  a  descendant  of  Manasseh,  from 
Machir  the  Manassite)  was  actually,  according  to 
lChr.  it  5,  21  f.,  descended  through  Hczron,  on 
his  father’s  side,  from  Judah,  and  therefore  to  be 
designated  properly  and  regularly  a  descendant 
of  Judah.  Keil  also  has  adopted  this  view,  which, 
however,  after  all  the  care  with  which  von  Rauraer 
has  labored  to  develope  it,  appears  not  sufficiently 


established  by  that  solitary  passage  in  Chronicles 
combined  with  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2, 3.  Rather  “  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  Jair,  which 
belonged,  from  ch.  xiii.  30,  to  Manasseh,  could 
have  home  the  name  of  Judah  ”  (Bunsen).  Not 
more  satisfactory  are  the  attempts  of  older  writers ; 
of  Masius,  who  supposes  that  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
land  of  Naphtali  stretched  along  down  the  west 
|  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Judah ;  of  Bachiene, 
who  places  a  city  J udah  on  the  Jordan ;  of  Reland, 
who  bays  that  sometimes  all  Palestine,  the  whole 
land  of  the  twelve  tribes,  was  called  Judma,  there¬ 
fore  the  land  east  Df  the  Jordan  might  be  so  called. 
Hence  alterations  of  the  text  have  been  resorted  to. 

From  the  omission  of  fTTirW  by  the  best  Co- 
dices  of  the  LXX.  (Vat.,  Alex.,  and  Aid.),  Clericus 
had  proposed  to  treat  it  simply  as  not  belonging  to 
the  text.  Maurer,  followed  by  Bunsen,  referring 

to  ch.  xvii.  10 ;  xix.  22,  would  read  and 

translates  accordingly :  “  et  terminus  eorum  erat 
Jordanus  ab  oriented  Concerning  the  LXX.  he 

says  briefly  and  well:  “Sept  rniHS*)  suo 
Marts  omiserunt ,  cfr.  ad  vers .  15,30,  38  al.”  Kno¬ 
bel  thinks  “it  would  he  more  suitable  to  read 

since  Naphtali  bordered  on  Issachar 
on  the  west  and  south.”  He  says  further,  “  If  we 
retain  n^irP2,  we  must  assume  that  the  part  of 
Issachar  bordering  on  Naphtali  was  called  Judah, 
of  which,  however  there  is  no  evidence.”  But  what 
if  not  an  adjacent  portion  of  Issachar,  hut  a  place 
in  Asher,  which  was  mentioned  immediately  before 

JTTina,  was  so  called  ?  And  this  appears  in  fact 
to  have  been  the  case,  for  on  Van  de  Velde’s  Map 
there  is  a  place  north  of  Tibnin  marked  eLJchudi- 
jeh,  in  whose  name  the  old  name  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  since  Jehudijeh  might  come  from  rTTVP 


as  well  as  from  ch.  xix.  45  (see  below). 

Furrer  reached  this  Jehudijeh  from  Tibnin  in  an 
hour  (p.  339  1.  11,  compared  with  1.  4  from  bot¬ 
tom).  After  first  descending  the  steep  path,  which 
winds  down  along  the  west  slope  from  Tibnin,  he 
went  np  then  out  of  the  ravine  (the  Wady  Ilmah 
is  meant)  toward  the  west,  and  came  to  the  little 
village  Jehudijeh,  “  Jews  village,”  surrounded  by 
many  trees.  Of  ruins,  Furrer  found  there  a  finely 
chiseled  block  of  stone  which  he  regards  as  the 
slight  trace  of  a  synagogue.  In  this  manner  we 
may  solve  the  riddle,  simply  and  easily,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  without  any  change  of  the  text  and  holding  fast 
the  Masoretic  punctuation.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
change  the  text,  Maurer’s  conjecture  would  de¬ 
serve;  the  preference  over  that  of  Knobel,  because 

m  from  the  similarity  of  the  letters,  might 

very  easily  have  arisen  from  dVqIPI,  which  is  nor 
the  case  with 


Ver.  35-39.  Fortified  Cities  of  Galilee ,  ver  35. 
Ziddim,  unknown.  Zer,  likewise  unknown 
Hammath,  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  often  men 
tioned  Hamath,  the  northern  boundary-town  of 
Palestine;  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  32,  called 
also  Hammoth-dor  or  Hammon  (1  Chr.  vi.  61).  . 
The  name  indicates  warm  springs,  such  as  existed 
at  Ammaus  south  of  Tiberias  {'Appaovs  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,3;  Bell  Jud.  iv.  1,3;  see  Menkc’s 
Map  v.,  side  map  of  Galilee),  and  still  exist. 

Rakkath,  situated,  as  the  Jews  have  thought, 
on  the  site  of  the  later  Tiberias. 
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Oinneroth  (ITJ?.?  or  HH^D,  ch.  xi.  2 ;  Targ. : 

IDiaa,  r*rrr]<rdp,  Joseph.  BeD. 
Jttd.  iii.  10,  7,  8),  the  city  already  mentioned,  ch. 
xiv.  2,  which  gave  name  to  the  beautiful  and  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  pictured  by  Josephus  (/.  c.)  in  the  most 
splendid  colors,  and  to  the  sea  (ch.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  27  ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  1 1 ),  but  which  has  itself  disappeared. 
Knobel  supposes  the  Khan  Min y eh  to  be  the  place 
where  it  stood.  The  plain,  which  is  about  an  hour 
lon£  and  twenty  minutes  broad,  extends  from  near 
Mejdel  to  Khan  Minijeh.  Comp,  further  Furrer, 

p.  319  ff. ;  Robinson,  iii.  290).  signifies  prob¬ 

ably  44  low  ground,”  a  hollow,  icol\<Ls,  from 
(Knobel). 

Verse  3fi.  Ad  am  ah,  unknown.  Bamah,  the 

E resent  Rameh,  southwest  of  Safed,  on  a  plain,  a 
irge,  beautiful  village  surrounded  with  planta¬ 
tions  of  olive  trees.  Hazor,  see  on  ch.  xi.  1 . 

Ver.  37.  Kadesh,  see  on  ch.  xii.  22.  Edrei, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Edrei  in  Bashan,  ch. 
xii.  4,  unknown.  En-hasor,  doubtless  Ain  Hazur 
south  of  Rameh. 

Ver.  38.  iron,  now  Jaron,  Jarun,  on  a  height 
northwest  of  el-Jisch  (Giscala)  in  a  fertile  and  cul¬ 
tivated  region  with  ruins  near  by.  Seetzen,  ii.  p. 
123  f. ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narr.  i.  174  ff.,  apud  Knobel. 

Mlgdal  -  el  God's  tower).  The 

name  speaks  for  Magdala  (Matt  xv.  39),  now  el- 
Meidel,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  Gesen.  and 
Robinson  (iii.  278),  only  it  is  remarkable  that 
Migdal-cl  was  not  before  (ver.  35)  included  in  the 
cities  lying  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  rather  than 
here  among  such  as  lie  further  west  On  this  ac¬ 
count  Knobel,  contrary  to  the  Masoretic  pointing 

EH-b-nn,  joins  it  with  the  following  ITjjn*  and 
then  finds  the  place  im  Mejdel  Kerum,  west  of 
Rama,  three  hours  east  of  Accho  ( Robinson,  Later 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  86).  Too  far  west. 

Horem,  unless  one  accepts  Knobel ’s  combina¬ 
tion,  not  yet  found.  So  with  Beth-anath  (Judg. 
i.  33),  and  Beth-shemesh,  which  is  different  from 
Beth-shcmesh  in  Judah  (ch.  xv.  10),  and  Beth  - 
sheme8h  in  Issachar  (ver.  22).  Nineteen  cities. 
The  number  detailed  is  sixteen. 

g.  Ch.  xix.  40-48.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Dan.  This  tribe  received  the  seventh  lot,  which 
fell  to  them  in  44 pleasant  places”  (Ps.  xvi.  6), 
west  of  Benjamin,  north  of  Judah,  south  of  Eph¬ 
raim.  Their  country  lay  mostly  in  the  Shephelah, 
but  hindered  by  the  Amorites  (Judg.  i.  34 )  from  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  their  province,  the  warlike  tribe  con¬ 
quered,  besides,  a  small  tract  far  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  north  (Judg.  xviii.  1  ff.).  Josephus 
does  not  mention  this  (Ant.  v.  1,  27),  but  our 
author  does  (ver.  47). 

Ver.  41.  Zorah,  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh, 
three  cities  of  Judah  which  were  yielded  to  the 
Danites,  but  of  which  they  did  not  occupy  Irshe- 
mesh,  a  city  assigned  to  the  Levites  (ch.  xxi.  16). 

Ver.  42.  Shaalabbin  0'?bj|d  or  pabyjf, 

Gesenias :  place  of  jackals,  comp.  bVHZT-lSn, 
ch.  xv.  28),  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33 ;  1  K. 
iv.  9 ;  now  Salbit  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl .  Res.  p. 
144,  n.  3  [Selbit].  Ajalon,  ch.  x.  12. 

Jethlah.  According  to  Knobel  contained  in 
the  Wady  Atnllah  west  of  Jalo  (Ajalon)  (Robin¬ 
son,  Later  BiU.  Res.  pp.  144,  145). 

Ver.  43.  Eton,  perhaps  Ellin  (Robinson,  iii.  Ap. 
p.  120).  Thimnathah,  ch.  xv.  10.  Ekron,  ch. 
xv.  11. 


Ver.  44.  Eltekeh,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
23,  otherwise  unknown. 

Gibbethon,  ch.  xxi  23,  a  Levitical  city  also. 
Mentioned  1  K.  xv.27 ;  xvi.  15, 17,  in  the  contests 
with  the  Philistines ;  not  yet  discovered  in  modem 
times. 

Baalath,  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  K.  ix.  18  ;  un¬ 
known.  Whether  identical  with  Baala,  ch.  xv. 
11  ?  (Knobel). 

Ver.  45.  Jehud,  very  probably  el- Yehudijeh, 
two  hours  north  of  Ludd  (Robinson,  iii.  45),  in  a 
beautiful,  well-cultivated  plain. 

Bene-berak,  now  Ibn  Abrak,  one  hour  to  the 
west  of  Yehudijeh. 

Gath-rimmon,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  24 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  54,  to  be  sought  according  to  the  Onom. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thimnah,  but  not  yet  discovered 
(Keil). 

Ver.  46.  Me-jarkon  (aquae  favedinis,  yellow 
water),  unknown. 

Rakkon  from  PiTJ“  “cheek,” 

Gesen.)  unknown. 

With  the  border  before  Japho.  These  words 
indicate  that  Me^arkon  and  Rakkon  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  region  of  Japho. 

Japho  OSJ,  beauty)  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  O.  T.  only  1  K.  v.  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  16;  Ez.  iii. 
7 ;  Jon.  i.  3.  Under  the  Greek  name  of  Iomn?, 
Lat.  Joppe,  it  occurs  often  in  the  books  of  Macca¬ 
bees  (1  Macc.  x.  74,  76  ;  xii.  34 ;  xiv.  15,  34  ;  xv. 
28,  35  ;  2  Macc.  xii.  3-7 ),  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (ch.  ix.  36-43;  x.  5,  8,  23,  32;  xi.  5). 
Tne  place  is  now  called  Jaffa,  in  which  the  old 
name  Japho  is  preserved,  and  it  has,  since  the 
times  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  present  day  been  the 
landing-place  of  pilgrims  who  go  thence  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  population  amounts  to  not  far  from 
five  thousand  souls,  including  about  three  thousand 
Mohammedans,  six  hundred  Christians,  and  only 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Jews  (von  Raum. 
p.  205).  The  city  is-  veryold,  built,  as  the  ah- 
cients  thought,  before  the  Flood :  41  Est  Joppe  ante 
diluvium ,  tit  ferunt  condita ”  (Pomp.  Mela,  l.  11) ; 
44  Joppe  Phanicum  an'iquior  terror um  inundatione,  ut 
ferunt”  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.r.  13)  (aptid  von  Rau- 
mer,  p.  204).  On  the  east  the  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  wide  circle  of  gardens  and  groves  of  noble 
trees.  Oranges,  almonds,  figs,  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  apples  and  plums,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton,  all  flourish  admirably  here  (Furrer,  pp.  6, 
7).  Even  to  these  gardens  extended,  according  to 
the  passage  before  us,  the  territory  of  Dan.  Con¬ 
cerning  Joppa,  comp,  further,  Ritter,  xvi.  574  ff. 
[Gage's  transl.  iv.  253-259]),  Winer  in  the  Real - 
wGiterbnch ,  Robinson,1  Tobler,  Wanderung,  and 
Nazareth ,  nebst  Anhang  u.  s.  to.,  p.  302.  This 
author  found  civilization  so  far  advanced  there  in 
1865  that  houses  were  numbered,  and  44  in  genuine 
Arabic  numerals,”  and  their  44  gates  named,  e.  g. 
Tarif  el-Baher,  Sea-gate.” 

And  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went 
out  from  them,  i.  e.  the  children  of  Dan  extended 
their  territory  as  is  related  in  Judg.  xviii ;  not, 
however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  rather, 
after  having  through  five  scouts  become  satisfied 
of  the  feasibility  of  their  undertaking  (Judg.  xviii. 

7-10),  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  in  Laish 

Judg.  xviii.  7,  27),  or  00,  as  the  place  is  called 


1  [Robinson  gives  no  original  information  concerning 
Joppa ;  see  ill.  81,  note.  —  Ta.] 
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in  the  latter  half  of  oar  verse.  The  reason  for 
this  migration  lay  in  the  pressure  of  the  Amorites 
who  did  not  allow  the  Danites  to  spread  them* 
selves  in  the  plain  (Judg.  L  34).  With  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  aniet  Sidonians  they  were  able  more 
easily  to  deal  and  then  conquer  them  also.  For 
the  children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against 
Leahem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therein,  and  called  Leahem  Dan,  after  the 
name  of  Dan  their  father.  This  Leshem  or  Lais 
which  was  called  Dan  by  the  Danites,  and  per  pro- 
lepsin,  is  called  so  also  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  is  preserved 
in  the  present  name  of  the  place,  Tel  el-Kadi  ( hill  of 

the  judge),  hill  of  Dan,  for  means  judge,  as 
Wilson,  ii  172,  apud  von  Ranmer,  p.  125,  Rem. 
24  a,  has  pointed  out,  and  with  this  Gen.  xlix.  16 
may  be  compared.  It  is  a  pleasant  green  hill  of 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height  on 
the  north  side,  while  toward  the  south  it  falls  off 
to  a  considerably  greater  depth  (Furrer,  p.  365, 
366).  Furrer  saw  no  trace  of  an  ancient  city  ex¬ 
cept  some  heaps  of  stones  near  the  southwest 
edge.  The  same  traveller  describes  very  vividly 
the  capture  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites,  p.  367. 
Comp.  Robinson,  iii.  351,358  ;  Later  Bibl.  Rrs.  p. 
392 ;  Ritter,  xv.  p.  207  [Gage's  transl.  ii.  204-207 ] , 
von  Ranmer,  p.  125.  The  name  was  most  famil¬ 
iar  from  the  expression  “from  Dan  to  Becr- 


sheba,”  Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  xxx.  30 ;  2 
Sam.  xvii.  11.  Jeroboam  established  here  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  calves,  the  “  Neo-Israelitish  worship,” 
1  K.  xii.  28,  29.  Jeha  was  still  devoted  to  it,  2  K. 
x.  29 ;  Am.  viii.  13,  14.  May  not  the  old  name 
Leshem  have  been  retained  in  that  of  the  middle 
source  of  the  Jordan,  el-Leddan  (Keil,  i.  2,  p.  53)  7 
I  i.  Ch.  xix.  49,  50.  Joshua* s  Possession.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  desire,  the  moderation  of  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  ch.  xvii.  14  ff.,  Joshua  re¬ 
ceived,  after  the  land  had  been  divided,  Timnath- 
aerah.  (remaining  portion,  Gesen.),  or  Timnath- 
heres  (portion  of  the  son),  as  a  possession,  on 
Mount  Ephraim.  There  on  the  mountain  Gaash 
was  he  bnried,  ch.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  8,  9.  It  is 
now  Tibneh  between  Gophnah  and  el-Mejdel, 
first  discovered  by  Smith  in  1843  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Wady  Belat.  The  ruins  are  of  considerable 
importance;  the  tombs  there  are  similar  to  the 
royal  tombs  at  Jerusalem  ( Bib.  Sacra,  1843,  p. 
484  ff.  in  von  Raumer,  p.  166).  Robinson,  Later 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  141.  Ritter,  xvi.  p.  562  ff.  [Gage's 
transl  iv.  246  f.].  The  place  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Timnath  (ver.  43)  ch.  xv.  10. 

k.  Ch.  xix.  51.  Conclusion.  This  general  re 
mark  in  closing  the  narrative,  directly  refers,  by 
the  statement  that  the  division  was  made  in  Shi¬ 
loh,  only  to  ch.  xviii.  I,  because  there  the  majority 
of  the  tribes  had  received  their  portions. 


4.  Appointment  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge . 

Chapter  XX. 

a.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 

Chapter  XX.  1-6. 

1  The  Lord  also  [And  Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Speak  to  the  children 

2  [sons]  of  Israel,  saying,  Appoint  out  [Appoint]  for  you  [the]  cities  of  refuge, 

3  whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses :  that  the  slayer  that  killeth 
[yniteth]  any  person  unawares  [by  mistake]  and  unwittingly,  may  flee  thither : 

4  and  they  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  And  when  he  that  doth 
flee  unto  one  of  those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
shall  declare  his  cause  [speak  his  words]  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city,  they 
shall  take  him  into  the  city  unto  them,  and  give  him  a  place,  that  he  may  dwell 

5  among  them.  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  de¬ 
liver  the  slayer  up  into  his  hand  ;  because  he  smote  his  neighbor  unwittingly,  and 

6  hated  him  not  beforetime.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until  he  stand  before 
the  congregation  for  judgment,  and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  he 
in  those  days :  then  shall  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  unto 
his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he  fled. 

b.  Fulfillment  of  this  Command. 

Chapter  XX.  7-9. 

7  And  they  appointed  [consecrated]  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali,  and 
Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath-arba,  (which  is  Hebron)  in  the  mountain 

8  of  Judah.  And  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned 
[appointed  ver.  2]  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  upon  the  plain  [the  table  land]  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  Golan  in 
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9  Bashan  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manas geh.  These  were  the  cities  appointed  [prop,  of 
appointment]  for  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  [sojourner]  that 
sojourneth  among  them,  that  whosoever  killeth  [smite  th]  any  person  at  unawares 
[by  mistake]  might  flee  thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
until  he  stood  before  the  congregation. 


XXIORIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ch.  xx.  contains  the  designation  of  the  free  cities 
for  homicides  as  Moses  had  already  (Nam.  xxxv. 
9-34 ;  Dent.  xix.  1-13)  ordained.  There  were  to 
be  six  of  them  (Num.  xxxv.  6, 13 ;  Deut.  xix.  3-9) 
and  they  were  taken  from  the  number  of  the  Le- 
vitical cities  (Nam.  xxxv.  6).  The  way  to  them 
mast  be  prepared  (Dent  xix.  3),  that  die  fugitive 
might  as  quickly  as  possible  reach  his  asylum. 

a.  Ch.  xx.  1-6.  God's  Command  to  Joshua ,  vers. 

I,  2.  Recollection  of  the  ordinance  established  by 
God  through  Moses  (Num.  xxxv.  9  ff. ;  Deut.  xix. 
5  ff.,  with  which  Gen.  ix.  5ff,  and  Ex.  xxi.  12-14 
may  be  further  compared).  The  cities  ore  called 

fcbpan  'v.  The  root  to'SJ  signifies  ( 1 . )  to  draw 
together,  to  contract  ones  self,  (2. )  to  draw  in,  hence 
to  receive  (a  fugitive),  as  in  the  Chal.  (Gesen.) 
[The  meaning  of  the  noun  comes  near  to  asylum]. 

Ver.  8.  In  these  cities  the  man-slayer  (CHpi, 
from  nS'H,  prop.  “  to  break  or  crush  in  pieces  ”) 
might  flee,  yet  only  the  one  who  smote  (n3E)  a 
soul  by  mistake  from  2JIJ7,  to  go  astray, 

to  err,”  for  which  in  Num.  xxxv.  22,  VHE5  [in 
a  twinkling]  stands).  Knobel  remarks  on 
on  Lev.  iv.  2  :  “  This  expression,  as  well  as  2207 

and  *“13127,  occurs  in  reference  to  transgressions  of 
the  divine  law  which  are  committed  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  being  unlawful,  and  which  are 
only  afterwards  recognized  as  sins  (vers.  13, 22, 27, 
v.  18;  xxii.  14),  e.  g.,  of  sins  of  the  congregation 
without  their  knowledge  (Num.  xv.  24  ff.),  or  even 
of  unlawful  conduct  which  has  resulted  from  some 
weakness,  carelessness  (ch.  v.  15),  or  which  was 
occasioned  by  some  unfortunate  accident  (Num.  xxxv. 

II,  15,  22  f. ;  Josh.  xx.  3,  9).  Hence  it  stands  in 
general  for  unpremeditated  sins  in  opposition  to 

violent  intentional  sins,  which 
must  be  punished  with  death  (Num.  xv.  27-31), 
and  could  not  be  expiated  with  sacrifices.”  Thus 

ft  is  added  here  also,  unwittingly 
without  his  knowing  it).  Now  for  those  who  had 
slaia  any  person  by  mistake,  without  intending  it, 
these  cities  should  be  for  a  reftxge  from  the  avenger 

of  blood.  He  is  LXX.  6  fryxiortiW 

rfc  cdfjM  {hyxurrtbs,  whence  &*yxurr(,'®»  is  the  near¬ 
est  of  kia,  according  to  Ammonius  the  one  en¬ 
titled  to  the  heirship,  different  from  ovyyewth, 
who  have  no  such  right,  and  from  oikuoi ,  related 
by  marriage,  Herod,  x.  80.  The  word  iyx«rreuo» 
occurs  frequently  in  the  LXX.  still  also  in  Isscus, 
OraL  Att.  ii.  11,  and  inEurip.  Trach.  243).  Vulg.  : 

u kor  sanguinis.  bH2  signifies  property  to  demand 
back,  reclaim  what  belongs  to  one,  hence,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  to  irequire,  revenge  the  blood 
which  has  been  stolen  by  the  murderer.  As  such 
a  reclamation  in  reference  to  real  estate  belonged 
to  the  family  (Lev.  wy.  35;  Ruth  iv.  4-6),  so 


that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  repurchase  it ;  so 
also  the  reclamation  for  the  blood  of  a  member  of 
a  family  was  a  duty  of  the  family,  and  they  alone 
had  a  nght  in  regard  to  it.  Precisely  so  was  it  with 
the  duty  of  marrying  a  brother’s  widow  (Deut. 
xxv.  5 Matt,  xxii  23  ff. ;  Mark  xii  19 ;  Luke 

xx.  28)  which  is  expressed  Ruth  iii.  13  by 
On  the  custom  itself  of  vengeance  for  blood  [the 
vendetta],  see  the  Theological  and  Ethical. 

Ver.  4.  More  particular  directions,  not  given 
in  the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  how  the  man- 
slayer  should  proceed  on  his  arrival  at  the  free 
city.  He  must  remain  standing  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  of  the  oity,  i.  e.  ante  portam  ( Vulg.), 
and  state  his  case  before  the  ears  of  the  elders  of 

that  oity.  Then  they  shall  gather  him 
into  the  city,  and  shall  give  him  a  plaoe,  that 
he  may  dwell  among  them,  t.  e.  assign  to  him 
a  habitation. 

Vers.  5,  6.  He  might  not  be  delivered  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  but  might,  according  to  ver.  6, 
to  the  congregation,  that  is,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxxv.  24  ff,  to  the  congregation  of  his  own  city, 
who  should  hold  judgment  upon  him,  and  either, 
if  they  found  hun  guilty,  give  him  up  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  or,  if  they  esteemed  him  innocent, 
send  him  back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  must 
remain  until  the  death  of  the  anointed  high-priest 
(Num.  xxxv.  25),  that  is,  of  the  ruling  high-priest. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  there  follows,  some¬ 
what  as  upon  the  death  of  an  anointed  prince,  an 
amnesty,  and  the  man-slayer  is  at  liberty  to  return 
to  his  home.  If,  however,  he  presumptuously  leaves 
his  asylum  sooner,  he  is  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
the  avenger  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  28). 

6.  Ch.  xx.  7-9.  Fulfilment  of  this  Command , 
ver.  7.  They  consecrated  to  this  use  six  cities. 

tf'n i?n,  as  Keil  rightly  notices,  is  not  merely  to 
set  apart,  but  to  set  apart  something  to  a  holy  des¬ 
tination  from  the  remaining  mass  of  things.  •*  The 
free  cities  ”  as  Ranke  says  ( Untersuch .  uber  den 
Pentateuch,  ii.  316,  apud  Keil,  pp.  3631,  “are  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  people  and  land  of  Jehovah  pure 
from  blood  guiltiness.  They  exist  as  a  monument 
of  Jehovah’s  love  for  his  chosen.”  Hence  not  cities 
at  random  but  Leviticai  cities  were  chosen  (Num. 
xxxv.  6). 

Kedesh  in  Galilee.  Ch.  xii.  22;  xix.  37. 
from  bb|,  signifies  a  ring,  Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant. 

v.  14,  then  circle,  section  of  land,  like  "'JS.  In 
particular  it  is  a  circuit  of  twenty  cities  ( 1  K.  ix. 

11)  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  within  whose 

borders  many  heathen  still  dwelt,  and  hence  called. 
Is.  viii.  13,  D^n  21  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  15,  ToAiAoia 
rwr  iffrmr).  From  it  the  name  Galilee,  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  translation  here  and  in  ch.  xxi.  32,  has 
been  formed.  Shechem,  ch.  xvii.  7.  Kiijath- 
arba,  ch.  xv.  13.  The  three  cities  of  refuge  west 
of  the  Jordan  thus  lay  so  distributed  tost  one 
(Kedesh)  was  found  in  the  north,  one  (Shechem) 
in  the  centre,  and  one  (KiijAth-arba  =  Hebron) 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  land. 
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Ver.  8.  East  of  the  Jordan  there  are  likewise 
•  three  which  Moses  had  already  (Dent.  iv.  41-43) 
established. 

Boxer,  perhaps  identical  with  Bozra  (Jer.  xlviii. 
24),  bat  not  to  be  identified  more  particularly,  al¬ 
though  we  may,  as  Knobel  remarks  on  Nam.  xxxii. 
38,  compare  the  place  of  ruins.  Burazin,  some  way 
east  of  Ueshbon  in  the  plain  (Robinson,  App.  p. 
170),  or  Berza  (Robinson,  ibid,). 

Bamoth  m  Gilead,  the  same  city  which  is  called, 
ch.  xiii.  26,  Ramath-Mizpeh,1  now,  as  was  shown  at 
the  place  cited  (comp,  also  Knobel  on  Num.  xxxii. 
42,  p.  183),  es-Salt,  and  therefore  not  to  be  placed  so 
far  northward  as  on  Menke’s  Map  iii. ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxi.  49. 

Golan  in  the  country  of  Gaulanitis  (Jaulan) 
not  yet  discovered  by  modem  travellers,  but  in  the 
time  of  Eusebios  and  Jerome  called  a  K&pn  psylerrri 
and  villa  proegrandis.  Since  Ramoth  in  Gilead  lav 
in  the  middle  of  the  land,  Bezer  probably  in  the 
south,  and  Golan  in  the  north,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  similarly  fit  distribution  of  the  cities  to  that 
which  we  have  noticed  in  West  Palestine.  But 
while  they  were  enumerated  there  from  north  to 
south,  these  are  mentioned,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  43,  in 
the  opposite  order. 

Ver.  9.  These  were  the  cities  appointed,  — 
rnysttfin  the  Vulgate,  rightly :  civitates 

constitute,  cities  of  appointment  (from  "T?J,  to  ap¬ 
point),  t. «.,  which  were  appointed  in  order  that 
every  one  ....  might  flee  thither ;  Kimchi,  in¬ 
accurately  ;  urbes  congregation is  (with  reference  to 

the  signification  of  in  Niph.);  Gesen.,  not 
precisely  :  urbes  asyli,  for  in  that  view  they  are 

called,  ver.  3,  Luther  [and  Eng. 

Vere.]  translated  quite  rightly :  these  were  the  cities 
appointed  for  all  the  children  of  Israel,  etc. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

So  long  as  no  organized  commonwealth  exists 
among  a  people,  a  common  consciousness  of  right 
develops  itself  first  in  that  sphere  of  society  which 
is  immediately  given  by  the  divine  order  of  nature 
—  the  family.  It  will  therefore  interpose  when  the 
right  of  one  of  the  members  is  violated,  whether 
in  the  loss  of  material  goods  through  robbery,  or 
by  injury  to  body  and  life.  So  we  find  vengeance 
for  blood,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
Persians,  but  also  among  the  Greeks,  with  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  peoples,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  development,  as  now  among  savage  nations. 
The  theocratic  legislation  found  the  custom  existing, 
and  sought,  without  attempting  to  abolish ,  to  restmin 
it.  This  purpose  was  served  by  the  free  cities',  as 

1  [Osborn’s  large  map  makes  them  distinct  places.  —  Ta.J 


also  by  the  other  restricting  appointments  in  the 
passages  of  the  law  quoted  above,  as  well  as  in 
this  passage.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  also,  that  according  to  the  view  of  the  O. 
T.,  in  a  case  of  manslaughter,  not  merely  the 
family  to  which  the  slain  man  belonged  was  in¬ 
jured,  but  God  himself  in  whose  image  man  was 
created  (Gen.  ix.  6).  On  this  account  the  real 
avenger  of  blood,  as  is  said  just  before,  is  God 
himself  (Gen.  ix.  5;  Ps.  ix.  13;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
22).  He  avenges  the  murdered  man  even  on 
brutes  (Gen.  ix.  5;  Ex.  xxi.  28,  29).  Since  God 
is  wronged  in  intentional  murder,  even  the  altar 
itself  affords  no  protection  to  the  slayer  (Ex.  xxi. 
14),  ransom  is  not  allowed  (Num.  xxxv.  31),  the 
land  even  is  defiled  and  cannot  be  purified  from 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  it,  without  the 
blood  of  him  who  has  spilled  it  (Num.  xxxv.  33). 
The  legislation  of  the  O.  T.  is,  therefore,  on  this 
side,  much  stricter  than  the  Greek,  Roman,  or 
German  idea  of  right.  These  allowed  ransom,  and 
regarded  consecrated  places  as  places  of  asylum 
even  for  the  intentional  murderer  (comp.  Winer, 
Healw.,  art.  “  Freistatt  ").  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  much  more  humane  and  equitable  in  re¬ 
garding  God  himself  as  the  proper  avenger  (see 
Gen.  ix.  5  ff.,  and  comp.  Lange  on  the  passage), 
in  distinguishing  between  premeditated  and  unin¬ 
tentional  homicide,  and  in  requiring  punishment 
of  the  perpetrator  only,  not  at  all  of  his  relations. 
Comp,  on  this  subject  the  art.  “Blutracher"  by 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  licalencuk.  ii.  260  ff.,  also  Winer, 
art.  “  Blutracher,"  Keil,  Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.,  [and 
Smith’?  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  arts.  “  Blood,  Avenger 
of,"  and  “  Cities  of  Refuge."  —  Tb.] 


HOMnJBTlCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  chapter  is  suitable  to  be  treated  as  a  Bible 
lesson,  to  show,  with  reference  to  the  passages 
Gen.  ix.  5  ff. ;  Ex.  xxi.  12-14;  Num.  xxxv.  9  ff. ; 
Deut.  xix.  1  ff.,  how  solemnly  and  strictly,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  justly  and  mildly,  the  O.  T. 
legislation  spoke  concerning  violence  to  human 
life ;  how  it  in  part  clung  still  to  the  patriarchal 
institutions,  but  in  part  prepared  for  a  better  order ; 
in  particular,  how  this  arrangement ‘for  free  cities 
put  a  check  on  family  revenge,  and  endless,  bloody 
quarrels.  For  the  practical  application,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  of  Starke  give  hints :  The  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  styong  tower  and  safe  refuge ;  the 
righteous  flee  thereto  and  are  protected,  Prov.  xviii. 
19  ;  Ps.  xviii.  2,  8.  —  The  blood  of  a  man  is  highly 
esteemed  before  God ;  he  who  sheds  it  has  Godrs 
wrath  upon  him,  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  ix.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ; 
Rev.  xxu.  15.  —  God  has  no  pleasure  in  sin,  Ps.  v. 
5,  nor  delight  in  the  death  of  tne  sinner,  Ezek.  xviii. 
23,24. 
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5.  Appointment  of  the  Cities  for  the  Priests  and  Levites, 

Chapter  XXI. 

a.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  Cities  should  be  given  them. 

Chapter  XXL  1-3. 

1  Then  [And]  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites  unto  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 

2  tribes  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel ;  And  they  [omit :  they]  spake  unto  them  at 
Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  [and  their  pasture- 
grounds  ;  De  Wette :  their  circuits  ;  Bunsen :  common-pastures ;  Knobel :  driving- 

3  grounds]  for  our  cattle.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  unto  the  Levites 
out  of  their  inheritance  [possession],  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
these  cities  and  their  suburbs  [pasture-grounds]. 

6.  General  Account  of  the  Levitical  Cities. 

Chapter  XXI.  4-8. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  :  and  the  children  [sons] 
of  Aaron 1  the  priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  had  by  lot  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  [the  Simeonites],  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

5  jamin,  thirteen  cities.  And  the  rest  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Kohath  had  by  lot  out 
of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  out  of  the 

6  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  ten  cities.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Gershon  had  by  lot 
out  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen 

7  cities.  The  children  [sons]  of  Merari  by  their  families  had  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

8  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  by  lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with 
[and]  their  suburbs  [pasture-grounds],  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.  'Oil'?  strictly :  &nd  there  were  for  the  sona  of  Aaron  . 

so  through  the  following  yereee  to  the  7th  induMre.  —  Ta.] 


.  .  by  the  lot  thirteen  cities.  And 


c.  Cities  of  the  Children  of  Aaron  (Oities  of  the  Priests). 
Chapter  XXL  9-19. 


9 


And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon,  these  cities  which  are  here  mentioned  by 

10  name  [which  were  called  by  name],  Which  the  children  [sons]  of  Aaron,1  being  of 
the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  of  the  children  of  Levi,  had :  for  theirs 

11  was  the  first  lot.  And  they  gave  them  the  city  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak  (which 
city  is  Hebron)  in  the  YuiU-country  [on  the  mountain]  of  Judah,  with  the  suburbs 

12  thereof  [and  its  pasture-grounds]  round  about  it  But  [And]  the  fields  of  the  city, 
and  the  villages  thereof,  gave  they  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  [in]  his  pos- 

13  session.  Thus  [And]  they  gave  to  the  children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  Hebron  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  [the  city]  of  refuge 8  for  the  slayer ;  and  Libnah  with 

14  her  suburbs,  And  Jattir  with  her  suburbs,  and  Eshtemoa  with  her  suburbs, 

15  16  And  Holon  with  her  suburbs,  and  Debir  with  her  suburbs,  And  Ain  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Juttah  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-shemesh  with  her  suburbs  ;  nine 

17  cities  out  of  those  two  tribes.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Gibeon  with  her 

18  suburbs,  Geba  with  her  suburbs,  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Almon  with  her 

19  suburbs ;  four  cities.  All  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  were 
thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«.  10.  S  *2^?  ^rPT,  u  In  Tern  4,  properly  :  And  them  vu  for  the  sons  of  Arnron  [**.  the  lot,  see  exeg.  note], 
or.  then  een  [the  cities}.  The  sutyect  in  any  ease  has  to  be  supplied,  on  aeoount  of  the  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  the 
▼cns. — Tz.] 

[t  Ter.  18.  Hebron  the  city  of  reftige  for  the  slayer,  and  Its  pasture-grounds.  It  may  be  jremarked,  onoe  for  all,  that 
r  suburbs  ”  In  the  runioa,  should  uniformly  throughout  the  chapter  be  understood  In  the  sense  which  we  hare  hitherto 
indicated  by  substituting  w pasture  grounds.”  The  n  with  ”  which  pieoedes  it  should  as  uniformly  be  "and.”  —  Ta.] 

d.  Cities  of  the  remaining  Kohathitee. 

Chapter  XXL  30-26. 

20  And  the  families  of  the  children  of  Kohath,  the  Levites  which  [who]  remained 
of  the  children  of  Kohath,  even  [omit :  even]  they  had  the  cities  of  their  lot  out 

21  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  For  [And]  they  gave  them  Shechem  with  her  suburbs 
in  mount  Ephraim,  to  be  a  city  [the  city]  of  refuge 1  for  the  slayer ;  and  Gezer 

22  with  her  suburbs,  And  Kibzaim  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-horon  with  her  sub- 

23  urbs ;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh  with  her  suburbs,  Gib- 

24  bethon  with  her  suburbs,  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  Gath-rimmon  with  her  sub- 

25  urbs ;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  Tanach  with  her 

26  suburbs,  and  Gath-rimmon,  with  her  suburbs  ;  two  cities.  All  the  cities  were  ten 
with  their  suburbs,  for  the  families  of  the  children  of  Kohath  that  remained. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[  1  V«r.  21.  Heb.  nearly  as  In  rer.  13.  And  they  gare  them  the  dty  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  Shechem  and  Its  pas- 
foregrounds,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  —  Ta.] 

e.  The  Cities  of  the  Gershonites  (comp.  ver.  6). 

Chapter  XXI.  27-33. 

27  And  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Gershon,  of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out 
of  the  other  [omit :  other]  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  they  gave  Golan  in  Bashan  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,1  and  Beesh-terah  with  her  sub- 

28  urbs ;  two  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Kishon  with  her  suburbs, 

29  Dabareh  with  her  suburbs,  Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,  En-gannim  with  her  sub- 

30  urbs  ;  four  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Mishal  with  her  suburbs,  Abdon 

31  with  her  suburbs,  Helkath  with  her  suburbs,  and  Rehob  with  her  suburbs ;  four 

32  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  with  her  suburbs, 
to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer ; 2  and  Hammoth-dor  with  her  suburbs,  and 

33  Kartan  with  her  suburbs ;  three  cities.  All  the  cities  of  the  Gershonites,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  families,  were  thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

11  Ver.  27.  Aa  In  ▼«*.  21 :  The  ci ty  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  Golan,  in  Bashan,  etc.  —  Ta.] 

|t  Ver.  82.  As  In  Ter.  27.  —  Ta.] 


f.  The  Cities  of  the  Merarites  (comp.  ver.  7). 

Chapter  XXI.  34-42. 

34  And  unto  the  families  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jokneam  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartah  with  her  sub- 

35  36  urbs,  Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal  with  her  suburbs  ;  four  cities.  And  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer  with  her  suburbs,  and  Jahazah  with  her  suburbs, 

37  38  Kedemoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Mephaath  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities.  And 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Ramoth  in  Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge 

39  for  the  slayer;1  and  Mahanaim  with  her  suburbs,  Heshbon  with  her  suburbs, 

40  Jazer  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities  in  all.  So  all  the  cities  [All  the  cities]  for 
the  children  [sons]  of  Merari  by  their  families,  which  were  remaining  of  the  fami- 

41  lies  of  the  Levites,  were  by  their  lot  twelve  cities.2  All  the  cities  of  the  Levites 
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within  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  forty  and  eight  cities  with 
42  their  suburbs.  .  These  cities  were  every  one  with  their  suburbs  round  about  them. 
Thus  were  [So  to]  all  these  cities. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 

[  I  Ycr.  88.  A*  In  Ten.  27, 82.  —  Ta.) 

[si  Ver.  40.  Heb.  with  broken  coaetroctkm :  and  their  lot  wae  twelve  cities.  —  Ta.] 


g.  Conclusion. 

Chapter  XXL  43-46. 

43  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  aware  [had 

44  sworn]  to  give  unto  their  fathers  :  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  *  And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware 
[had  sworn]  unto  their  fathers  :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies 
before  them;  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand. 

45  There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  spoken 
unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  I 

The  chapter  contains  the  catalogue  of  the  Le-  j 
vitical  cities,  which  were  appointed  according  to 
the  regulations  already  given  by  Moses,  Num. 
xxxv.  1  ff.  There  were  forty-eight  of  them  in  all, 
of  which  six  were  at  the  same  time  (ch.  xx.)  cities 
of  refhge.  On  Kiepert’s  Wall  Map  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  colored  line  drawn  under  each  [on 
Clark’s  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans,  by  being 
printed  in  small  capitals,  and  on  Menke’s  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark]. 

The  list  of  the  Levidcal  cities  is  given  also  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  39-66,  with  several  in  part  easily  re-, 
movable  deviations,  due  probably,  as  Keil  sup¬ 
poses  (ii.  1,  p.  156,  note),  to  another  documentary 
source.  The  chronicler  names  only  forty-two 
cities,  although  he  also  relates  ver.  45  ff.  that  the 
children  of  Aaron  had  received  thirteen,  the  other 
Kohathites  ten,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  the  Me- 
rarites  twelve  cities,  in  all  therefore  forty-eight. 
Omitted  are  (l)  Jutta  in  Judah,  (2)  Gibeon  in 
Benjamin,  (3)  Eltekch  in  Dan,  (4)  Gibbethon  in 
Dan,  (5)  Jokneam  in  Zebulun,  (6)  Nahalal  in 
Zebulun.  Knobel  seeks  the  reason  in  mere  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  either  of  the  chronicler  himself 
or  of  a  transcriber.  Judging  somewhat  more  leni¬ 
ently,  we  may  find  the  explanation  in  an  oversight, 
well  deserving  excuse  amid  so  many  names.  If, 
further,  the  author  of  Chronicles  gives  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  different  names,  many  of  them  exhibit  faulty 

readings,  as  for  IT33KD  (ver.  25),  f°r 

V*pl?  (ver.  29),  etc.,  but  pthers,  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  reading,  as  for^J  (ver.  16), 
for  'pE'T’nS  (ver.  25),  and  W®"!  for  njtp'1! 


(ver.  35).  In  other  places  he  shows  only  different 
forms  of  the  same  name,  as  the  examples  cited  by 

Keii,  n$by  for  rii?by,  b»p  for  bijtfD,  pen 

for  i""fan,  and  many  others  (Keil,  ub.  sup.). 
Some,  finally,  are  probably  different  designatiohs 
of  the  same  city,  as  for  D'Jptf,  rtlttn 

for  and  Djy  for  D'DJTpy  (1  Chron.  vi. 

53,  58  [Eng.  68,  73]  compared  with  Josh.  xxi.  22, 
29. 

а.  Vers.  1-3.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  Cities 
should  be  aiven  to  them .  The  account  which  we  have 
here  of  the  application  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe 
(Ex.  vi.  14,  25)  reminds  us  of  ch.  xiii.  6,  where  it 
is  similarly  told  concerning  Caleb,  that  he,  accom¬ 
panied  by  members  of  his  tribe,  brings  to  mind  the 
promise  that  had  been  given  him  by  Moses.  Cal¬ 
vin  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  Levites  had 
been  forgotten,  adducing  in  support  of  this :  “  Sic 
enim  acciderc  solet,  dum  quisque  ad  sua  curanda  at - 
tent  us  est ,  ut  fratrum  obliviscatur”  Considering  the 
great  respect  in  which  their  fellow  tribesman  of 
that  day,  Eleazar,  was  held,  and  that  he  himself 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  we  may 
much  rather  assume  with  Masius  (in  Keil,  p.  155), 
“  ill  os,  cum  res  ad  earn  opportunitatem  perductas  fuis- 
sent ,  accessisse  ad  dinisvres  communi  suorum  tribnlium 
nomine  ut  designatas  ah  id  is  urbes  sortirentur .”  They 
had  not  deemed  it  opportune  to  urge  their  claim 
before. 

б.  Vers.  4-8.  Account  of  the  Levitical  cities  in 
general .  According  to  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  and  Num.  iii. 
17-19,  compared  with  1  Chron.  v.  27-vi.  34  [Eng. 
vi.  1-49],  we  have  the  following  family-tree  for  the 
Levites,  to  keep  which  before  the  eyes  may  help  to 
understand  the  following  allotment :  — 


LEVI. 


1.  Gerahoo.  2.  Kobath.  8  Merari  (Ex.  vi.  16;  Num.  lit  17). 


1.  Am  ram.  2.  labar.  8.  Hebron. 


L  Aaron. 


2.  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  20). 


4.  Uariel  (Ex.  vi.  18 ;  Num.  fit.  19). 


Aaron’s  posterity  received  the  priesthood,  Num. 
xviii.  1,  2,  7  (1  Chron.  vi.  49).  All  the  other  Le- 
vites,  hence  the  descendants  of  Moses  also,  were 


appointed,  Num.  xviii.  3-6  (1  Chron.  vi.  33  [48]), 
to  the  inferior  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  according  to  Num.  xxxv.  6  ff.,  de- 
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termined  what  cities  the  families  of  the  Levi  tea 
should  receive,  but.  the  lot  decided  which  of  these 
cities  each  particular  family  should  have. 

Ver.  4.  The  first  lot  came  out  for  the  flunkies 
of  the  Xohathitea,  and,  among# these,  for  the 
sons  of  Aaron  the  priest,  of  the  Levites.  They, 
namely,  the  proper  priests,  received  thirteen  cities 
in  thc’territorv  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Beqjamin.  Upon  which  Calvin  remarks  :  “  Quod 
non  contigit  fortuito  eventu :  ouia  Deus  pro  adnurabili 
two  cormlio  in  ea  sede  eos  locavit ,  ubt  statuerat  tem - 
plum  sibi  eliaere.>f 

Yer.  5.  The  other  Kohathites,  that  is,  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Izhar,  Hebron,  Uzzieh  and,  in  the  line  of 
Amram,  those  of  Moses,  shared  ten  cities  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim,  Han,  and  Manasseh  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

Yer.  6.  The  Gershonites  received  eighteen  cities 
of  Is&achar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Manasseh  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

Yer.  7.  To  the  Merarites  were  allotted  twelve 
cities  out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun. 

c.  Vers.  9-19.  The  Cities  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron 
(cities  of  the  priests).  In  vers.  9-1 6  are  mentioned 
the  cities  which  the  Aaronides  received  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Simeon  and  Jndah,  then  in  vers.  17-19  the 
four  cities  of  Benjamin.  That  they  had  so  many 
was  reasonable  in  view  of  the  future  increase  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron. 

[Keil,  Bib/.  Comm.  ii.  1,  pp.  155, 156,  says  on  this 
topic :  “  This  number  for  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
Levites  will  not  appear  too  large  if  we  consider, 
that  (1)  most  of  tne  cities  of  Canaan,  to  judge 
from  the  great  number  in  so  small  a  country,  could 
not  have  been  very  large ;  (2]  the  Levites  were  not 
the  sole  occupants  of  these  cities,  but  had  only  the 
necessary  abodes  in  them  for  themselves,  and  pas: 
tore  for  their  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  re^ 
maining  space  was  for  the  other  tribes ;  (3)  that 
the  twenty-three  thousand  male  persons  which  the 
Levites  numbered  in  the  second  census  in  the 
steppes  of  Moab,  when  distributed  among  thirty- 
five  dties,  would  give  to  each  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  males,  or  about  thirteen  hundred  male 
and  female  Levites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  thirteen  cities  to  the  priests  has  raised  ob¬ 
jections  tending  to  the  supposition  that,  since 
Aaron,  in  .Joshua’s  time,  could  scarcely  have  had 
so  numerous  a  posterity  from  his  two  remaining 
sons  as  to  fill  two,  not  to  speak  of  thirteen  cities, 
therefore  the  catalogue  betrays  a  document  of  a 
much  later  date  (Maurer  and  others).  But  in  this, 
not  only  is  there  ascribed  to  those  who  effected  the 
division,  the  monstrous  short-sightedness  of  assign¬ 
ing  to  the  priests  their  abodes  with  reference  merely 
to  their  necessity  at  that  time,  and  without  regard 
to  their  future  increase;  but  also  of  having  taken 
the  size  of  the  cities  as  much  too  important,  and 
the  number  of  the  Levites  as  much  too  small. 
Bnt  it  was  not  at  all  designed  that  the  cities  should 
be  filled  with  the  families  of  the  priests.  And 
although  the  poll-list  of  the  priests  then  living  is 
nowhere  given,  still,  if  we  remember  that  Aaron 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38),  and  so  was  already  eighty-three  years 
old  when  they  left  Egypt,  it  will  appear  that  there 
might  be  now,  seven  years  after  his  death,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  fourth  generation.  But  his  two  sons 
had  twenty-four  male  offspring  who  founded  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests  instituted  by  David 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.).  If,  then,  we  allow  only  six 
males  respectively  to  each  of  the  following  genera¬ 
tions,  the  third  generation  would  already  have 


numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  persons, 
who,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  distribution  of  the  land,  might  now 
have  had  eight  hundred  and  sixy-four  male  chil¬ 
dren.  Thus  the  total  number  of  male  persons  of 
the  priestly  class  might  at  that  time  have  amounted 
to  over  one  thousand,  or  to  at  least  two  hundred 
families.”  —  Tb.] 

Yer.  9.  The  cities  wore  called  by  name,  that 
is,  they  indicated  them  by  their  names,  “  specified 
them  by  name”  (Knobel). 

Yer.  10.  The  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  » 
Viia,  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  parenthet¬ 
ical  explanatory  sentence  (“for  theirs  was  the  first 
lot”).  The  awkwardness  of  the  construction  re¬ 
minds  us  of  ch.  xviL  1. 

Vers.  11,  12.  The  first  city  named  is  Hebron, 
here  also  as  in  ch.  xv.  13,  and  often,  called  the  city 
of  Arba.  When  this  Arba  is  here  called  the  father 

of  Anok,  P*D5,  bnt  elsewhere  always  the  father  of 

Anak  (PJ5>  ’EwU),  the  17^5  is  undoubtedly  a 
mere  variety  of  pronunciation  of  the  same  name. 

The  A  sound  easily  passes  over,  in  the  German 
dialects  also  into  the  0  sound.  At  Hebron  the 

Levites  received,  besides  the  city,  only 

(from  to  drive),  the  “  drive*,”  the  pasture- 
grounds,  but  not  the  tillable  land  which,  with  the 
villages  thereon,  belonged  to  Caleb  (ch.  xir.  12). 

Compare  also  in  reference  to  the  D'tthjo,  ver.  3, 
as  well  as  Num.  xxxv.  2. 

Yer.  13  repeats  the  sense  of  ver.  11  on  account 
of  the  parenthetical  remark  in  ver.  12.  Iibnah 
(ch.  xv.  42  ;  x.  29);  Jattir  (ch.  xv.  4§);  Bahte- 
moa  (ch.  xv.  50) ;  Holon  (ch.  xv.  51 ) ;  Debir  (ch. 
xv.  15,  49 ;  x.  38) ;  Ain  (ch.  xv.  32) ;  Jutta  (ch. 
xv.  55) ;  Bethahemesh  Jch.  xv.  10).  Of  the  cities 
so  far  enumerated  six,  Hebron,  Jattir,  Eshtemoa, 
Holon,  Debir,  Jntta,  lay  on  the  mountain  of  Judah  ; 
two,  Libnah  and  Beth-shcmesh,  in  the  lowland,  to  p 
which  is  added  one  city  of  Simeon,  Ashan  in  the 

lowland  ch.  xv.  42 ;  xix.  7,  as  should  be 

read,  1  Chron.  vi.  44  (  59),  instead  of 

Ver.  1 7  ff.  The  four  Lerritical  cities  in  Benjamin, 
Gibeon  (ch.  ix  3  ff. ;  x.  1  ff. ;  xviii.  25),  Geba  (ch. 
xviii.  24),  Anathoth,  and  Almon. .  The  two  latter 
are  wanting  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin, 
and  are  therefore  still  to  be  spoken  of  here.  Ana¬ 
thoth  (ninjX|),  Jeremiah’s  birth-place  (Jer.  i.  1 ; 
xxix.  27),  whose  inhabitants,  however,  hated  him 
(Jer.  xi.  21 ),  and  were  therefore  threatened  by  the 
indignant  prophet  (Jer.  xi.  22,  23),  lies  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  (Furrer  one  hour  and  seventeen 
minutes)  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  called 
Anata,  built  “  on  &  height  rising  a  little  above  the 
table-land.”  As  traces  of  its  antiquity,  Furrer, 
who  mode  a  trip  thither  from  Jerusalem  (pp.  75- 
80),  found  in  a  house  stones  with  jointed  edges, 
three  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  (p. 

77).  Robinson  (who  first  recognized  in  Anata  the 
ancient  Anathoth,  while  ecclesiastical  tradition  had 
chosen  for  it  another  site,  near  the  village  of 
Kuryet  el-Enab,  about  three  hours  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  and  had  called  it  Jeremise) 
also  notices  ancient  remains  of  walls,  and,  like 
Furrer,  praises  the  prospect  from  this  place  ( Rob. 
ii.  109,  110;  Furrer,  p.  77),  The  statements  of 
Joseph.  (Ant.  x.  7,  3),  of  the  Onom .,  and  of  Jerome 
in  tne  Comm,  in  Jer.  1,  on  the  distance  of  Ana- 
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thoth  from  Jerusalem  have  been  proved  correct 
(see  von  Raumer,  p.  171).  Almon  l 

Chron.  vi.  45  (60)  nZjbv),  now  Almit  (Bob.  Later 
BiU .  Res,  287)  or  el-Mid,  as  Tobler  writes  it 
(Denlcbl.  p.  631,  note  1),  situated  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  Anathoth.  A  place  of  ruins. 

Ver.  19.  Thirteen  cities  in  all. 

<L  Vers.  20-26.  The  Cities  of  the  remaining  Ko- 
hathites.  Of  these  there  were  ten,  namely,  four  in 
Ephraim  (ver.  22),  four  in  Dan  (ver.  24),  two  in 
west  Manasseh  (ver.  25). 

Vers.  20-22.  a.  Four  Cities  in  Ephraim ,  8he- 
ohem  (ch.  xvii.  7),  Gezer  (ch.  x.  33;  xvi.  3), 
Kibsaim  (instead  of  which  1  Chron.  vi.  53  (68)  has 

not  discovered.  That  Kibzaim  and  Jok- 
meam  may  be,  as  Knobel  and  Keil  suppose,  differ¬ 
ent  names  of  the  same  place,  is  confirmed  perhaps 
by  the  fact  referred  to  by  Gesenius  in  his  Lex.,  that 

“  gathered  by  the  people,”  from  r. 
and  from  collect,  cognate  with 

n^np,  Ezek.  xxii.  20,  "  have  a  quite  similar 
etymology.”  The  fourth  city  is  Beth-horon. 
"  Whether  the  upper  or  lower  city,  is  not  said 99 
(Keil). 

Vers.  23,  24.  0.  Four  Cities  in  Dan,  SUtekeh, 
Gibbethon  (ch.  xix.  44),  AJjalon  (ch.  x.  12  ;  xix. 
42),  Gath-rimmon  (ch.  xix.  45). 

Ver  25.  y.  Two  Cities  in  West  Manasseh;  Ta- 
nach  (ch.  xii.  21 ;  xvii.  11).  Gath-rlmmon,  an 

old  mistake  in  copying  for  B?’?2  (1  Chron.  vi. 
55  (70]),  that  is  Ibleam  (ch.  xvii.  11). 

Ver.  26.  In  all,  ten  cities. 

e.  Vers/  27-33.  The  Cities  of  the  Gershonites. 
Thirteen,  again,  as  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  (vers. 
4,  1 9j,  namely,  two  in  East  Manasseh  (ver.  2), 
four  m  Issue har  (ver.  28),  four  in  Asher  (ver.  30), 
three  in  Naphtali  (ver.  32). 

Ver.  27.  a.  Two  Cities  in  East  Manasseh.  Golan 
(ch.  xx.  8 ;  Deut.  iv.  43).  Beesh-tera 
cont  from  that  is,  House  of  As- 

tarte;  called  1  Chron.  vi  56  (71)  ITHritpy.  It 
was  plainly  a  city  with  a  temple  of  As tarte,  per¬ 
haps  the  Ashteroth-Karnaim  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv.  5  as  the  residence  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  the 
site  of  which  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any 
case,  we  must  not,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  observe, 
think  of  the  present  Busra  in  the  east  of  Hauran 
(as  Reland  does,  pp.  621,  662),  for  this  was  called 
even  from  ancient  times  B 4<raop*,  Bocropd  (l  Macc. 

v.  26 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 3),  hence  as  now  n^V2, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Homans  corrupted  into 
BJ<rrpa  (Knobel).  But  we  must  not  either  refer, 
as  Knobel  would,  to  a  Bostra  or  Bustra  on  Mount 
Hermon,  north  of  Banias,  since  the  territory  of 
the  tribes  did  not  extend  so  far  north.  Knobel, 
indeed,  assumes  this  when  he  discovers  Baal -gad 
in  Heliopolis ;  which  view  we  have  attempted  to 
disprove  in  ch.  xi.  17.  The  site  of  this  Beeshterah, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  not  yet  ascertained. 
That  the  name  Beeshtera  should  occur  more  than 
once,  and  therefore  on  Mount  Hermon,  is  owing  to 
the  wide  spread  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  through 
that  region.  So  much  the  more  difficult  will  it  be 
to  make  out  the  situation  of  our  city. 

Vers.  28,  29.  0.  Four  Cities  in  Issachar:  Kish  on 
(ch.  xix.  20),  Dabareh  (ch.  xix.  12),  Jarmuth, 
En-g&nnim  (ch.  xix.  21). 


Vers.  30,  31.  y.  Four  Cities  in  Asher:  Mlahal 
(ch.  xix.  26),  Abdon  (ch.  xix.  28),  Helkath  (ch. 
xix.  25),  Rehob  (ch.  xix.  28). 

Ver.  32.  8.  Three  Cities  in  Naphtali:  Kedesh 
(ch.  xix.  37 ),  Ham  moth-dor,  called  Hammath  in 
ch.  xix.  35,  and  Hammon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  61  (76), 

Kartan  jj,  according  to  Keil  contracted  from 

VICHI2  =  1  Chron.  vi.  61  (76),  like  Do¬ 

than,  2  K.  vi  13,  from  Dothain,  Gen.  xxxvii.  17), 
not  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali.  Knobel 
says :  “  Perhaps  Katanah,  with  ruins,  northeast 
from  Safed,”  in  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  147. 

Ver.  33.  Thirteen  cities  in  all. 

f.  Vers.  34-42.  The  Cities  of  the  Merarites .  They 
acquired  twelve  cities  (ver.  40),  namely,  four  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (ver.  34),  four  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (ver.  36),  and  four  in  the  tribe  of  Gad; 
mostly  therefore  in  eastern  Palestine. 

Vers.  34,  35.  a.  Four  Cities  in  Zebulun:  Jokne&m 
(ch.  xii.  32;  xix.  11),  Kartah  (ch.  xix.  15),  Dim- 

nah,  perhaps  =  or  W®"}  (ch.  xix.  13 ;  1 

Chron.  vi.  62).  So  knobel  and  others.  Keil 
questions  the  identity,  because  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Chronicles  the  text  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  corrupt,  since  it  presents  not  four  but  only 
two  cities,  Rimmono  and  Tabor.  Nahalal  (ch.  xix. 
15).  Instead  of  this  Tabor,  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

Vers.  36,  37.  0.  Four  Cities  in  Reuben:  Baser 
(ch.  xx.  8;  Deut.  iv.  43),  Jahasah,  Kedemoth, 
and  Mephaath  (ch.  xiii.  18).  Both  verses  are 
supported  by  the  majority  of  Codd.,  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  the  early  translations,  and  correspond  to 
the  statements  of  vers.  7,  40,  41.  When  Rabbi 
Jacob  ben  Chasim  omitted  them  in  his  great  Rab¬ 
binic  Bible  of  the  year  1525,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Masora,  he  proceeded  altogether  without  right, 
cf.  Knobel,  p.  474;  Keil,  Bihl.  Com.,  p.  155,  Anm. 
2  ;  and  Com.  on  Josh.,  d.  457,  note  ;  also  De  Rossi, 
Varies  Lectiones,  ad  h.  f.,  and  J.  H.  Michaelis,  note 
to  his  Ueb.  BiU.,  ed.  Halle  (ap.  Keil,  l.  c.). 

Vers.  38,  39.  y.  Four  Cities  in  the  Tribe  of  Gad: 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  (ch.  xx.  8 ;  xiii.  26),  Maha- 
naim  (ch.  xiii.  26),  Heahbon  (ch.  xiii.  17),  Jaaer 
(ch.  xiii.  25). 

Ver.  40.  Twelve  cities  in  all. 

Vers.  41,  42.  End  of  the  list  of  Lcvitical  cities. 
There  were  forty-eight  of  them,  as  had  been  com¬ 
manded,  Num.  xxxv.  6,  and  as  is  here  again  men¬ 
tioned.  Each  one  had  its  pasture-ground;  ^7 


"TO*  city  city,  t.  e.,  each  dty  according  to  the 
manner  of  distributive  numerals,  Gesenius,  Gram. 
§118,5. 

g.  Vers.  42-45.  Conclusion.  He  refers  to  what 
God  had  said  to  Joshua,  ch.  i.  2-6,  when  he  directed 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

Ver.  43.  Jehovah  gave  Israel  the  land  which  he 
had  sworn  to  their  fathers  (Gen.  xii.  7;  xv.  18; 
Num.  xi.  12;  xxxii.  11;  Deut.  xxxi.  21).  And 
they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  The  same 
expression  is  used  ch.  xix.  47. 

Ver.  44.  And  he  gave  them  rest  round  about, 
as  he  likewise  had  sworn  to  their  fathers  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  14;  Deut  iii.  20;  xxv.  19).  Their  ene¬ 
mies  could  not  stand  against  them,  and  although 
these  were  not  yet  entirely  subjugated,  as  appears 
from  Judg.  i.,  they  dared  no  enterprise  against  the 
Israelites  while  Joshua  lived  (Jtiag.  ii.  6  ff.).  As 
Kahab  said  to  the  spies  (ii.  9),  a  terror  hod  fallen 
on  the  Canaanites. 

Ver.  45.  The  good  words  not  one  of  which 
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tiled  fell),  t.  e.,  remained  unfulfilled  (ch. 
xx iil  14),  are  God’s  promises.  Comp,  on  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  i.  20,  “  God  is  in  his 


promises  truthful,  and  keeps  them,  only  that  we 
through  unbelief  and  indifference  ourselves  stand 
in  the  way,”  Osiander. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

The  Rbt-kxhic  of  thb  Two  and  a  Half  Tranbjordanio  Tribes.  Joshua’s  Farewell  Dis¬ 
course.  His  Death  and  that  of  Eleazar. 

Chapters  XXIL-XXIY. 

1.  The  Release  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Transjordanic  Tribes . 

Chapter  XXII. 
a.  Joshua’s  Parting  Address. 

♦  Chapter  XXII.  1-8. 

1  Then  Joshua  called  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 

2  seh,  And  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  commanded  you,  and  have  obeyed  [hearkened  to]  my  voice  in  all  that  I 

3  commanded  you :  Ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many  days  unto  this  day, 
but  [and]  have  kept  the  charge  of  [omit :  of]  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

4  hovah]  your  God.  And  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  rest 
unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised  [spoke  to]  them:  therefore  [and]  now  re¬ 
turn  ye,  and  get  you  unto  your  tents,  and  [omit :  and]  unto  [into]  the  land  of  your 
possession,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  you  on  the  other 

5  side  [of  the]  Jordan.  But  [Only]  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment  and 
the  law,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  charged  [commanded]  you, 
to  love  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart,  and 

6  with  all  your  soul.  So  [And]  Joshua  blessed  them,  and  sent  them  away ;  and  they 

7  went  unto  their  tents.  Now  [And]  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Moses 
had  given  possession  in  Bashan  :  but  [and]  unto  the  other  half  thereof  gave  Joshua 
among  their  brethren  on  this  [the  other] 1  side  [of  the]  Jordan  westward.  And  [and 
also]  when  Joshua  sent  them  away  also  [omit:  also]  unto  their  tents,  then  he 

8  blessed  them,  And  he  [omit :  he]  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Return  with  much 
riches  unto  your  tents,  and  with  very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and 
with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very  much  raiment:  divide  the  spoil  of  your 
enemies  with  your  brethren. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

pv«.  7—13394 1333,  eh.  v.  1,  except  that  the  latter  Is  defined  by  J“T^^ ;  here  it  to  ”  on  (lit.  out  of)  the 
ottur  aide”  with  reference  to  fceafi&n  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  —  Ts..] 

b.  Return  Homeward  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes.  Erection  of  an  Altar  on  the  Jordan. 

Chapter  XXII.  9,  10. 

9  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  returned,  and  departed  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
out  of  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  unto  the  country  [into  the 
land]  of  Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession,  whereof  they  were  possessed  [in 
which  they  had  possessions],  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  by  the 
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1  9  hand  of  Moses.  And  when  they  came  onto  the  borders  of  [into  the  circles  1  of 
the]  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and 
the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  built  there  an  altar  by 
[the]  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to  [an  altar  great  to  behold]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Ver.  io.  -  »n  rriV?*,  n  circles,  circuit,  region ;  ”  see  the  exeg.  note.  That  this  district  is  said  to  have  been 
In  the  ''land  of  Canaan,”  which  is  in  general  strongly  distinguished  from  the  table-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  certainly 
tavon  the  supposition  that  the  altar  in  question  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  8 till  everything  else  is  against 
it,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  recent  commentators,  against  many  of  the  older  and  against  Josephus,  have  too 
readily  assumed  that  it  was  so.  It  is  in  Itself  highly  improbable  that  the  Gileadites  should  have  built  an  altar  with 
their  design  on  ground  not  belonging  to  them,  where  they  could  have  no  oontrol  over  its  safety,  and  where  it  Is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  how  it  could  bear  witness  for  than.  And  the  expressions  in  ver.  11,  *2)  "over  against  the 

land  of  Canaan,”  and  CET*  naturally  point  to  the  other  side,  and  can  only  with  a  degree  of  vlo 

fence  be  understood  of  a  locality  in  the  fullest  sense  within  and  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Consider  fhrther  that  there  was 
no  mention  by  the  Israelites  of  simply  destroying  the  altar,  which  would  on  this  supposition  be  easy,  and  in  their  state 
of  mind  very  natural  (as  indeed  they  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  be  built  without  explanation  on  their  territory),  but 
that  the  ambassadors  must  pass  over  into  Gilead  to  treat  of  the  matter,  and  that  there  to  all  appearance  the  naming  of 
the  altar  took  place,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  more  reasons  for  the  view  of  those  who  place  the  altar  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jordan  than  against  It.  May  not  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lie  In  the  extension  of  the  *'  land  of  Canaan,”  in 
ver.  10,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Ghor  (ancient  Arabah),  overlooking  the  river,  for  the  moment,  as  a  boundary, 
and  making  the  boundary  between  Canaan,  the  "  low  country,”  and  Gilead  to  be  the  wall  of  eastern  mountains  which 
fences  in  the  Jordan  Talley?  This  being  conceded,  the  phrase  "over  against,”  quasi  "fronting,”  in  ver.  11,  and 

^  (English  version,  "at  the  passage  of,”  etc  ),  "  to  the  other  side  with  reference  to  the  sons  of  Israel,” 

might ‘both*  be  understood  in  their  most  usual  sense.  Certainly  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  probabilities  for 
this  opinion.  —  Ta.) 

c.  Embassy  from  Israel  to  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  on  account  of  the  Altar. 

*  Chapter  XXII.  11-20. 


11  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  heard  say,  Behold,  the  children  [sons]  of 
Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  have  built 
an  [the]  altar  over  against  the*  land  of  Canaan,1  in  the  borders  [circles]  of  [the] 

1 2  Jordan,  at  the  passage  of  [opposite  to]  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  when 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  heard  of  it,  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against 

13  them.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  sent  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben, 
and  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  into  the  land 

14  of  Gilead,  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  And  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
chief  house  2  a  prince  throughout  [for]  all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  each  one  was 
an  [a]  head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers  [the  head  of  their  chief  houses]  *  among 
the  thousands  of  Israel. 


15  And  they  came  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  [sons] 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  they  spake 

1 6  with  them,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  whole  [all  the]  congregation  of  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah],  What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have  committed  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  turn  away  [return]  this  day  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  in  that  ye  have 

17  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  Is 
the  iniquity  *  of  Peor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this 
day,  although  there  was  a  plague  [and  the  plague  was]  in  the  congregation  of 

18  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  But  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  and  it  will  be,  seeing  ye  rebel  to-day.  against  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah],  that  to-morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 

19  Notwithstanding  [And  truly],  if  the  land  of  your  possession  be  [is]  unclean, 
then  [omit :  then]  pass  ye  over  unto  the  land  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  wherein  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  tabernacle  dwelleth,  and  take  possession 
among  us :  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  rebel  against  us,  in  build- 

20  ing  you  an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God.  Did  not  Achan 
the  son  of  Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing  [in  what  was  devoted], 
and  wrath  fell  on  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  ?  and  that  man  perished  not  alone 


in  his  iniquity. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[l  Ter.  11.  —  "in  a  place  to  which  one  ha*  come  ;  ”  comp.  letter  B,  also  Greek  «I* ,  h  for  «r.  In  all  this, 
however,  the  Idea  of  motion  is  not*  wholly  lost,  namely,  "  a  motion  that*  preceded  ”  (Qesen.  Lex.  p.  62  B).  —  Ta.] 

[t  Ter.  14.  —  2^1  /T*  "house  of  a  frther,”  and  /TQ£jl  /T3>  M house  of  the  fcthers,”  =  Jkther-hoose,  hither- 
booses.  On  the  use  of  the  genitive  plural  Instead  of  the  plural  of  the  noun  limited,  see  Gesen.  Lex.  a  t.  (N), 

P*  12#.— T*.] 

[8  Ter.  17.  —  D  prop,  an  adverbial  ace.,  *  in  respect  to  ”  the  iniquity,  etc.  The  sense  of  the  question 

is,  "  Had  we  not  enough  of  the  iniquity  ? ”  etc.  Zons’s  version  appears  to  take  the  last  member  of  the  verse  singularly , 
as  giving  a  vivid  designation  of  the  time  of  the  transgression :  ale  die  Seuehe  tear,  etc.  "  And  ”  (S)  need  not  be  under¬ 
stood  here  as  =  n  although,”  but  more  naturally  in  its  proper  sense  :  "  and  the  plague  [for  which]  was  upon  the  congre¬ 
gation  (not  the  particular  sinners)  of  Jehovah.”  The  next  verse  (18)  then  proceeds:  And  (nearly  =  and  yet)  ye  are 
corning  away  this  day  from  after  Jehovah.  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  somewhat  more  free  combination  of  clauses,  than  la 
often  met  with  in  this  style  of  Hebrew  writing,  we  may  consider  the  two  verses  as  making  up  a  compound  sentence,  la 
which  one  question  runs  through  to  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  ver.  18.  We  should  then  translate  thus :  Is  the 
iniquity  of  Poor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this  day,  and  [for  which]  the  plague  was  oo 
the  congregation  of  Jehovah,  —  and  are  ye  turning  away  this  day  from  after  Jehovah  ?  And  it  will  be  (q.  d.t  the  result 
is)  ye  will  rebel  to-day  against  Jehovah,  and  to-morrow  upon  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  be  will  break  forth.” 
-Tt.] 


d.  Apology  of  tbe  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  for  Building  the  Altar. 

Chapter  XXH.  21-31. 

21  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  answered,  and  paid  [spake]  unto  the  heads  of  the  thou- 

22  sands  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods  [God,  God  Jeho- 
Tah,  God,  God  Jehovah,  of,  the  God  of  gods,  Jehovah,  etc.],  he  knoweth,  and  Israel 
he  shall  know ;  if  it  be  [was]  in  rebellion,  or  [andljf  in  transgression  [trespass] 

23  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  (save  us  not  this  day,)  That  we  have  built  us  an  altar 
to  turn  [return]  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  or  [and]  if  to  offer  thereon 
burnt-offering,  or  [and]  meat-offering,  or  [and]  if  to  offer  [make]  peace-offerings 

24  thereon,  let  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  require  it ;  And  if  we  have  not  rather  [omit :  rather] 
done  it  for  fear  of  this  thing  [done  this  from  concern,  for  a  reason],  saying,  In  time 
to  come  your  children  [sons]  might  [will]  speak  unto  our  children  [sons],  saying, 

25  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  ?  For  [And]  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  made  [the]  Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben  and  children  [sons]  of  Gad ;  ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  :  So  [And]  shall  your  children  [sons]  make  our  children  [sons]  cease  from  fear- 

26  ing  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Therefore  [And]  we  said,  Let  us  now  prepare  to  build 
us  an  altar  [let  us  now  do  for  ourselves  to  build  the  altar],  not  for  burnt-offering, 

27  nor  for  sacrifice  :  But  that  it  may  he  a  witness  between  us  and  you,  and  between  our 
generations  after  us,  that  we  might  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  before 
him  with  our  hnrnt-offerings,  and  with  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace-offerings  ; 
that  your  children  [sons]  may  not  say  to  our  children  [sons]  in  time  to  come,  Ye 

28  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Therefore  [Ana]  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  should  [shall]  so  say  to  us  or  [and]  to  our  generations  in  time  to  come, 
that  we  may  [will]  say  again  [omit :  again],  Behold  [See]  the  pattern  of  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt-offerings,  nor  for 

29  sacrifices  ;  but  it  is  a  witness  between  us  and  you.  God  forbid  [Far  be  it  from  us] 
that  we  should  rebel  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  turn  this  day  from  following 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  and  for  meat-offerings,  or 
[and]  for  sacrifices,  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God,  that  is  before 
his  tabernacle  [dwelling], 

30  And  when  Phinehas  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  and  heads 
of  the  thousands  of  Israel  which  were  with  him,  heard  the  words  that  the  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Ma- 

31  nasseh  spake,  it  pleased  them  [was  good  in  their  eyes].  And  Phinehas  the  son 
of  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children 
[sons]  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  [soils]  of  Manasseh,  This  day  we  perceive  that 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  committed  this  trespass 
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against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  now  ye  have  delivered  [then  did  ye  deliver]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

e.  Return  of  the  Embassy.  Naming  of  the  Altar. . 

Chapter  XXIL  32-34. 

32  And  Phinelias  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned  from  the 
children-  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  out  of  the  land 
of  Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  brought 

33  them  word  again.  And  the  thing  pleased  [was  good  in  the  eyes  of]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  blessed  God,  and 'did  not  intend 
to  go  up  [Heb.  nearly :  did  not  say  they  would  go  up]  against  them  in  battle,  to 
destroy  the  land  wherein  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  .[the  sons  of]  Gad 

34  dwelt.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  called 
the  altar  Ed  [Witness  ;  or,  more  probably,  omit :  Ed] :  for  it  shall  be  a  witness 
[it  is  a  witness]  between  us  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  God. 


KXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  author  of  chape,  xiii.-xxi.  having  given  the 
report,  distinguished  by  his  valuable  and  accurate 
statements,  of  the  division  of  the  land,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Levitical  cities, 
relates  to  us  in  the  three  following  chapters,  which 
close  the  book,  the  release  of  the  two  and  a  half 
transjordanic  tribes,  transcribes  Joshua’s  last  dis¬ 
courses  to  the  people,  and  finally  gives  account  of 
his  death  and  that  of  Eleazar. 

Chap.  xxii.  itself  falls  naturally  into  the  following 
smaller  sections:  (a.)  Joshua’s  farewell  discourse 
to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  vers.  1-8 ;  (6.)  Return 
of  these  tribes  to  their  home.  Erection  of  an  altar 
on  the  Jordan,  vers.  9, 10 ;  (c.)  Embassy  from  Israel 
on  account  of  this  altar,  vers.  ll«-20;  ( d .)  The 
apology  of  the  eastern  tribes,  vers.  21-31 ;  (e.)  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  embassy,  vers.  32-34. 

a.  Vers.  1-8.  Joshua's  Farewell  Discourse  to  the 
Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  from  across  the  Jordan. 
Joshua  acknowledges  their  obedience  to  Moses  and 
to  his  own  commands  (ver.  2),  and  further,  that 
they  had  faithfully  stood  by  their  brethren  and  kept 
the  commandment  of  God  (ver.  3).  As  now  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  given  rest  to  the  others,  they  might  return 
to  their  tents  in  the  land  of  their  possession  already 
given  to  them  by  Moses  beyond  the  Jordan  (ver. 
4).  To  this  he  adds  the  admonition  that  they 
should  continue  to  observe  the  commandment,  to 
serve  God  in  unchanging  love,  with  their  whole 
heart  and  their  whole  soul.  Still  further  are  they 
called  upon  to  share  their  rich  booty  with  their 
brethren  (ver.  8).  That  he  sent  them  away  with 
his  blessing  is  twice  related  (vers.  6  and  7  b).  A 
geographical  notice  is  inserted  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  1 .  TOj  almost  certainly  not  immediately  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  but,  from  the  connection  in 


10 ;  Gen.  xxxvi.  43 ;  Lev.  xiv.  34 ;  xxv.  24,  and 
often. 

Ver.  5  recalls  Dent.  iv.  2,  29 ;  vi.  5 ;  viii.  6.  On 

the  infin.  form.  cf.  Gesen.  5  133 ;  Ewald, 

§  238  a ;  Knobel  on  Dent  i.  27. 

Ver.  6  properly  closes  in  its  first  half  the  ac¬ 
count  of  tne  sending  away  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes,  while  ver.  7  adds  a  notice  which  was  given 
in  a  similar  way  ch.  xiv.  3,  xviii.  7,  and  was 
therefore  not  necessary.  Keil,  in  his  earlier  com¬ 
mentary  on  Joshua,  noticed  it  quite  sharply.  He 
says  (p.  462),  “  in  ver.  7  we  find  again  a  notice,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  author,  as  Maurer  rightly  observes, 
in  which  he,  from  a  mere  desire  to  be  perfectly  ex- 

S licit,  sometimes  falls  into  redundancy  and  super- 
uous  repetitions.”  He  now  (Bibl.  Com .  in  loc.) 
says  more  mildly,  "in  ver.  7  the  author,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  inserts  the  repeated  observa¬ 
tion,  that  only  half  of  Manasseh  had  received  their 
inheritance  at  the  hand  of  Moses  in  Bashan,  while 
the  other  half,  on  the  contrary,  had  received  theirs 
through  Joshua  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  in  ch.  xiv. 
3  and  xviii.  7.  To  us  this  repetition  appears  re¬ 
dundant  ;  it  agrees,  however,  with  the  fullness, 
abundant  in  repetitions,  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
style  of  narrative.”  The  second  half  of  the  verse 
now  repeats  what  is  known  already  from  ver.  6. 

Since  it  begins  with  the  words  it  would 

almost  seem  that  something  immediately  preceding 
had  fallen  out  or  “  been  omitted.” 

Ver.  8  presents  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
in  the  demand  not  previously  made,  that  they 
should  share  the  rich  booty  with  their  brethren. 
This  booty  consisted  in  cattle,  silver,  gold,  brass, 
iron,  and  clothing,  and  these  all  in  very  large 
quantities  (Ex.  iii.  22  ;  xi.  2 ;  xii.  3$).  By  the 
brethren  are  meant  the  members  of  their  tribes 


which  this  narrative  occurs,  and  according  to  ver.  I 
4,  not  until  after  the  division  of  the  land  was  Com¬ 
pleted. 

Ver.  2.  They*  have  kept  their  obligations  to 
Moses  (Num.  xxxii.  20  ff.)  and  to  Joshua  himself 
(ch.  i.  16  ff.). 

Ver.  3.  Still  further,  they  had  kept  what  was  to 
be  kept,  the  commandment  of  Jehovah.  On 

"  n)?D  rgptpn  IStr,  Wd.  Gen.  xxri  5 ;  Lev. 
viii  35.  | 

Ver.  4.  Comp.  ch.  i.  15,  VTIft  vers.  9, 


who  had  remained  at  home,  to  whom,  according 
to  Num.  iii.  27,  one  half  belonged.  Although  we 
cannot,  with  Knobel,  recognize  three  originid  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  section,  namely,  vers.  1-4  and  6  from 
the  War-book,  ver.  5  from  the  Deuteronomist,  vers. 
7,  8  from  the  Law-book,  we  may  not  suppress  the 
remark  that  ver.- 7  b.  and  8  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  a  different  source,  the  statements  of  which 
are  not  fully  communicated.  Whoever  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  whole  work,  has  adaed  that 
portion  of  its  contents  which  offered  a  new  thought, 
as  a  valuable  complement 
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b.  Vers.  9, 10.  Return  of  the  Two  and  a  Half 
Tribe*  to  their  Home.  Erection  of  an  Altar  on  the 
Jordan.  The  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Msnasseh  returned  from  Shiloh, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  into  the  land 
o t  Gilead,  into  the  land  of  their  possession, 

▼herein  they  had  taken  possessions 

u  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10 ;  xlviL  27 ;  Num.  xxxii.  30; 
prop.,  “  wherein  they  had  been  held  fast,’*  or  estab¬ 
lished  themselves),  according  to  the  command  of 
Jehovah  by  Moses.  That  they  departed  from 
Shiloh,  favors  the  view  that  this  return  took  place 
not  dll  after  the  division  of  the  land.  From  ver. 
9  we  see  that  only  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan 
is  regarded  as  the  land  of  Canaan ;  that  on  the 
east  of  that  river  is  called  here  simply  Gilead, 
although  it  embraced  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Sihon  and  Og.  The  command  of  Jehovah 
bj  J loses,  see  Num.  xxxii.  20  ff. 

Ver.  10.  On  their  way  home  they  reared  an  altar 
on  the  Jordan.  For  they  came  into  the  regions 
on  the  Jordan  [the  circles  of  the  Jordan],  Hebrew, 

]TVn  niV*b?.  As  in  ch.  xiii.  2  and  Joel  iv.  4, 

the  circles  of  the  Philistines  'a  or 

JTjjb?  3)  are  mentioned,  so  here  the  3, 

which,  Gen.  xiii.  10,  11 ;  1  K.  vii.  47,  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  (Matt.  iii.  5,  ^  vtplx*pos 

TO  *lo pSarov),  then,  Gen.  xiii.  12 ;  xix.  17,  simply, 

as  ;  now  the  Ghor.  The  west  side  of  the 
Ghor  is  intended,  as  appears  from  the  addition, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  — r  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan.  Here  they  built  an  altar  on 
the  Jordan,  an  altar  great  to  behold*  Hebrew, 

nr??*?  bill,  «.  e.,  an  altar  so  high  and  broad 
that  it  could  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  [or, 
great  in  appearance,  great  as  compared  with  other 
altars,  quasi  “great-looking”].  Since  Moses  had 
once  raised  suen  an  altar  to  commemorate  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  15),  they  believed  they 
were  acting  in  good  faith,  as  also  they  afterwards 
with  a  good  conscience  testify  (ver.  24  ff.). 

c.  Vers.  11-20.  Embassy  from  Israel  to  the  Two 
and  a  Half  Tribes  on  Account  of  this  Altar.  Ver. 
11.  The  children  of  Israel  heard  that  an  altar  had 
been  built,  over  against  the  land  of  Canaan 

t.  e.f  on  its  eastern  side, 
Knobcl),  in  the  circles  of  the  Jordan  (*?$ 
TQ1  friV?3,  in  the  Ghor),  at  the  side  of 

the  sons  of  Israel  0^  as  in  Ex.  xxv. 

37;  xxxii  15).  It  is  the  east  side  [Zunz:  at  the 
tide  (of  the  river)  turned  toward  the  children  of 
Israel.  But  comp.  Textual  Note]. 

Ver.  12  repeats  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
betid  of  this,  but  adds  that  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  to¬ 
gether  at  Shiloh,  to  overrun  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  with  war.  Knobel  regards  this  verse  as  an 
interpolation,  and  out  of  the  War-book.  It  is 
noticeable,  indeed,  that  the  beginning  of  ver.  11 
a  repeated  here,  and  that  ver.  13  might  perfectly 
well  follow  ver.  11.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
verse  contains  nothing  at  all  which  could  disturb 
the  connection  or  would  be  improbable  in  itself, 
since  in  view  of  Lev.  xvii.  8,  9  (comp.  Ex.  xx.  24) 
such  an  excitement  appears  so  much  the  more  in¬ 
telligible,  as  the  tabernacle  had  been  a  short  time 
before  (cb.  xviii.  1)  erected  for  the  first  time  in 


Shiloh.  “  This  seal  was,”  as  Keil  says,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Calvin’s  remark  on  this  passage,  ‘‘en¬ 
tirely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy,  since  the  altar, 
although  not  bnilt  for  a  place  of  sacrifice,  yet 
might  easily  be  perverted  to  that  use,  and  lead  the 
whole  people  into  the  sin.  At  all  events,  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  ought  not  to  have  undertaken 
the  building  of  this  altar  without  the  consent  of 
Joshua,  or  of  the  high-priest.” 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  congregation  now  send  Phin- 
ehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  ten  princes 
to  their  fellow  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  demand 

an  explanation  of  this  matter.  Fhinehaa  (DJTp?, 
according  to  Gesen.  =  brazen  month,  DITJ 

ntpn.),  gon  of  Eleazar  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Puticl  (Ex.  vi.  25j,  is  named  (Num.  xxv.  6  IF.) 
as  zealous  for  discipline  and  morality  in  Israel,  as 
a  victorious  leader  of  the  people  (Num.  xxxi.  6  ff.) 
in  the  strife  with  the  Midianites,  and  was  therefore 
very  well  suited,  on  account  of  the  high  respect 
which  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed,  to  be  the  head  and 
spokesman  of  the  embassy.  Afterwards,  he  was, 
as  related  Judg.  xx.  28,  himself  high  priest.  The 
ten  prince*  who  were  sent  with  him  represented 
the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  in 

ver.  30  are  called  'H'ttTp.  Each  of  them 

was  head  of  a  chief  (father)  house  among  the 
thousand*  of  Israel.  On  the  relation  of  the  chief 
bouses,  or,  as  De  Wette  translates  family  houses 
(Stammhiiuser),  to  the  whole  tribe,  cf.  ch.  vii.  14, 

16-18.  The  bynttT  are  the  families  of 

Israel,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  19,  21,  where 
is  exchanged  with  The  expres¬ 

sion  is  often  met  with,  e.  g.,  Judg.  vi.  15  ;  Num.  i. 
16;  x.  4 ;  in  our  ch.,  ver.  30,  and  above  all  in  the 
famous  passage  Mic.  v.  1. 

Vers.  15-20.  The  messengers  come  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Reuben,  and  the  rest,  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 
and  make  to  them  earnest  representations.  As 
their  speaker  we  have  to  imagine  to  ourselves 
Phinehas,  the  man  of  the  brazen-mouth,  whose 
words  sound  vehemently  and  as  instinct  with  feel¬ 
ing.  He  assumes  from’  the  first  that  the  altar  was 
built  mala  fide  by  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  that  the 
question  is  one  of  rebellion  against  Jehovah  (vers. 
16,  22),  and  then  asks  whether  the  iniquity  of  Peor 
was  not  enough,  of  which  the  people  were  not  yet 
purified,  that  they  should  call  forth  against  them 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  anew  (vers.  17, 18).  R  ither, 
he  admonishes  them  in  the  second  part  of  h's  dis¬ 
course,  if  the  land  of  their  possession  seemed  to 
them  unclean,  should  the  brother  tribes  cross  over 
into  the  land  of  Jehovah's  possession,  where  his 
dwelling  was,  and  there  take  possession,  bat  not . 
rebel  against  Jehovah  and  apostatize  by  building 
them  an  altar  besides  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ver. 
19).  With  an  impressive  reference  to  the  crime 
of  Achan  who  perished  not  as  an  individual  man, 
but  likewise  brought  God’s  anger  on  the  entire 
congreg&tion,  the  noble  zealot  concludes  his  dis¬ 
course  (ver.  20). 

Vers.  15, 16.  What  trespass  is  this — to  turn 
away  —  that  ye  might  rebel  against  Jehovah. 
The  expressions  here  chosen  are  to  be  particularly 

noted:  (1)  ^59,  used  ch.  vii.  1  and  ver.  20  with 
9*  of  the  thing,  to  commit  a  trespass  in  respect  to 

something;  but  here  with  of  the  person,  and 
he  the  most  exalted  person,  Jehovah;  “to  deal 
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treacherously,  with  concealment,  underhandedly,” 
in  consistency  with  the  probable  ground  significa¬ 
tion;  "to  cover,”  whence  Vyp,  mantle.  For 

strengthening,  the  substantive  is  added  to 
the  verb,  as  [ch.  viL  1]  !  Chron.  v.  25 ;  x.  13 ; 
2  Chron.  xii.  2.  (2)  *  S'ttJ,  as  vers.  23, 

29  (cf.  ch.  xxiii.  12),  to  turn  away  from  Jehovah. 
In  that  consists  the  treacherousness  in  general,  that 
they  turn  away  from  Jehovah.  But  since  they 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  even  to  build 
an  altar,  so  (3)  the  strongest  expression  is  chosen, 

namely,  to  be  disobedient,  refractory,  to  rebel 
(Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  K.  xviii.  7,  20;  xxiv.  1),  first, 
against  human  rulers,  as  the  passages  quoted  show, 
but  here,  as  in  Ezck.  ii.  3 ;  Dan.  lx.  9,  against  Je¬ 
hovah. 

Ver.  17.  Is  the  iniquity  of  Femr  too  little  for 
us  ?  That  is,  the  iniquity  which  we  committed 

iNum.  xxv.  3 ;  xxxi.  16)  in  the  worship  of  Baal 
*eor,  consisting  in  the  offering  of  young  maidens 
(Winer,  tiealw .,  art  Baal  [Smith’s  BiU.  Did.]). 
At  that  time  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  people 
died  as  a  punishment  To  the  zeal  of  Phmehas 
the  people  owed  the  cessation  of  the  plague  fNum. 
xxv.  9-12).  Of  him  God  said  to  Moses,  “  he  has 
turned  away  my  anger  from  the  children  of  Israel  ” 
(Num.  xxv.  11).  So  much  the  more  remarkable 
must  it  appear  that  Phinehas  himself  here  still 
designates  toe  iniquity  as  one  from  which  we  are 
not  cleansed  until  this  day.  He  is  thinking,  per- 
-  haps,  that,  as  in  his  opinion  the  case  of  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  show's,  the  inclination  to  idolatry 
still  exists  among  the  Jews.  So  explained  already, 
after  the  example  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  C.  a 
Lapide,  and  Clericus :  44  A  guo  nondum  satis  abhor - 
remus ;  multi  enim  videntur  faisse,  gui  nondum  delicti 
magnitudinem  intclligebant.**  Vid  Prov.  xx.9.  44 Non 
deerant  etiam ,  qui  clam,  Canameorum  el  Choi decorum 
decs  colerent,  ut  liquet  ex  oratione  Josuae,  cap.  xxiv. 
14,  23  ”  ( ap .  Keil,  Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.).  With  this 
agree  Keil  and  Knobel. 

Ver.  18.  And  ye  turn  away  this  day  from 
following  Jehovah.  The  sense  is:  so  little  do 
you  think  of  that  plague  which  once  came  upon 
the  congregation,  that  you  are  to-day  ready  again 
to  turn  away  from  Jehovah  [comp.  Textual  and 
Gram.  Notej. 

And  it  will  be,  since  ye  rebel  ....  will  be 
wroth.  The  construction  is  the  same  as  in  Gen. 

xxxiii.  13,  =  H  S  CS.  Mean¬ 

ing  :  44  Consider  well,  for  if  you  rebel  today  against 
Jehovah,  to-morrow  he  will  be  angry  with  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel.”  The  judgment  of  God 
comes  quickly,  and  it  comes  not  alone  on  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes,  but  upon  the  whole  people.  In 
the  latter  circumstance  lies,  for  Phinehas,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sort  of  warrant  for  his  speaking  so 
earnestly  to  his  transjordanic  countrymen. 

Ver.  19.  Proceeding  in  a  milder  tone,  Phinehas 
proposes  to  them,  that  if  their  land  seemed  un¬ 
clean  to  them  they  should  go  over  to  the  others  in 
the  land  where  Jehovah  has  his  dwelling,  only  they 
should  build  no  separate  altar.  Knobel :  44  And, 

indeed  01*?,  as  Gen.  xxvi.  9  ;  xxix.  14 ;  xliv.  28), 
if  the  land  which  they  have  taken  were  unclean, 
they  could  cross  over  into  the  land  of  Jehovah's 
possession,  where  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  had  its 

seat  as  ch.  xviii.  1),  and  there  settle;  only 

they  should  not,  through  such  building  of  a  special 
altar  besides  the  true  altar  of  Jehovah,  rebel  against 


the  Lord,  and  bring  their  brethren  into  hostility, 
t.e.,  draw  down  mischief  on  the  whole  people  from 
God.” 

If  the  land  ....  be  unolean,  eta,  t.  «.,  be¬ 
cause  Jehovah  had  not  his  abode  there,  and  be¬ 
cause  many  heathen  dwelt  among  them. 

Land  of  your  possession  ....  land  of  the 
possession  of  Jehovah.  The  antithesis  is  worthy 

of  careful  notice.  with  the  accus.  as  Job 

xxiv.  13,  "TiM  'Tib. 

Ver.  20.  Finally,  Phinehas  reminds  them  of  the 
crime  of  Achan  (ch.  vii.  1  ff.),  which  was  yet  fresh 
in  memory,  and  which,  as  once  the  iniquity  of 
Peor,  had  involved  in  its  consequences,  not  only 
the  particular  man,  but  also  his  children  (ch.  vii. 
24),  and,  through  |he  unfortunate  attack  on  Ai 
(ch.  vii.  1-5),  the  entire  people.  Keil :  44  Phinehas 
argues  a  minore  ad  majus.  Yet  the  antithesis  of 
minus  and  majus  is  not,  with  Calvin,  to  be  sought 
in  the  clandestinum  uni  us  hominis  maltficium  and  the 
manifesto  idol ol atria,  but  to  be  understood  with 
Masius,  thus  :  4  Si  Achan  cum  fccisset  sacrilegium , 
non  solus  est  exstindus,  sed  indignatus  est  Deus  uni¬ 
verses  redes  ice,  quid  futwrum  existimatis ,  si  vos ,  tan- 
tus  hominum  Humerus ,  tost  graviter  peccaveritis  in 
Deum'”  (p.  381). 

d.  Vers.  21-31.  Defense  of  the  Two  and  a  Half 
Tribes  against  the  Reproach  on  Account  of  this  Altar. 
With  a  solemn  appeal  to  God.  and  that  as  the  God 
Jehovah,  whom  Israel  worshipped,  these  tribes  de¬ 
clare  that  they  have  built  the  altar,  not  in  treach¬ 
ery,  to  turn  away  from  Jehovah  and  establish  a 
new  worship  (vers.  21-23),  but  rather  from  solici¬ 
tude  lest  the  posterity  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Ca¬ 
naan  proper  should  say  to  their  posterity:  Yon 
have  no  part  in  Jehovah !  and  should  so  restrain 
their  children  from  worshipping  Him.  This  had 
led  them  to  think  of  building  an  altar,  not  as  an 
altar  of  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness  to  their  common 
worship  of  Jehovah,  even  to  future  generations, 
that,  if  ever  the  case  before  supposed  should  occur, 
they  might  point  to  this  altar  fashioned  after  the 
pattern  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (vers.  26-28).  In 
conclusion,  they  again  repeat  that  rebellion  or 
apostasy  was  furthest  from  their  thoughts  (ver. 
29).  With  this  frank  reply,  evidently  springing 
from  a  good  conscience,  Phinehas  and  the  princes 
declare  themselves  satisfied ;  for  to-day  have  they 
learned  that  Jehovah  is  among  them,  from  whose 
hand  the  children  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manaaseh 
have  saved  Israel  (vers.  30,  31 ). 

Vers.  21-23.  The  answer  of  the  Eastern  tribes 

begins  with  much  solemnity :  God  (*?*$),  God  J eho- 
vah  (njn?  God  God  Jehovah 

(nyp  D'rta»),  he  knoweth  it  On*1  K-in),  and 
let  Israel  also  know.  . 44  The  combination  of  the 
three  names  of  God,  the  strong,  Q'rtbe, 

the  Supreme  Being  worthy  to  be  feared,  and 
He  who  truly  is,  the  covenant  God  (ver.  22)  serves, 
as  in  Ps.  1.  1,  to  strengthen  the  appeal,  which  is 
intensified  by  the  repetition  of  the  three  names  ” 
(Keil). 

If  it  be  in  rebellion,  eta  The  apodosis  to  this 
follows  at  the  close  of  ver.  23,  let  Jehovah  re¬ 
quire  it.  Interpolated  into  the  asseveration  is  the 
imprecation,  proceeding  from  an  excited  feeling, 
ana  addressed  immediately  to  God,  save  tus  not 


this  day!  This  day,  n$n  to-day.  He 

should  to-day  not  help  them,  to-day  not  stand  by 
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them,  to-day  forsake  them  if  they  have  reared  the 
altar  in  rebellion  or  in  trespass.  Knobel :  “  In 
case  of  onr  unfa  tb  fulness,  help  thou  us  not  in  our 
present  trouble,  but  leave  us  to  destruction !  A 
parenthetic  clause,  in  which  the  excited  feeling 
passionately  invoking  evil  upon  itself  passes  into 
the  appeal  to  God/'  On  the  different  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  in  vers.  23  and  27,  aee  Winer,  Realw., 
art.  “Opfer”  ;  Herzog,  Realenc.  x.  614  ff.  [Smith’s 
Did.  of the  Bible,  art.  “  Sacrifice  ”]). 

Vers.  24,  25.  And  if  not  rather  from  anxiety, 
for  a  reason,  we  have  done  this  thins,  saying, 

etc.  From  anxiety ,  njKTO,  from  to  fear,  to 
be  concerned,  1  Sam.  ix.  5 ;  x.  2 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 
The  substantive ‘occurs  Ezek.  iv.  16  ;  xii.  18,  19 ; 


Ver.  29.  Another  asseveration  of  their  inno¬ 
cence.  “  The  speakers  conclude  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  horror  at  the  idea  of  forsaking  Jeho¬ 
vah,  ^2^0  nb'^n,  far  be  it  to  U8  from 

Him,  t.  e.,  from  God  02$^  =  nVT'D,  i  Sam. 
xxiv.  7  ;  xxvi.  11  ;  1  K.  xxi.  3),  that  we  should 
rebel  against  Jehovah,”  etc.  j“Thc  sense  is: 
'  profane  or  accursed  be  it  from  Jehovah,’  God  for¬ 
bid,  LXX.,  fdi  yivoiro ;  or,  the  primary  significa¬ 
tion  being  neglected ;  ‘  woe  to  roe  ’  [or  us]  *  from 

Jehovah/  ”  etc.,  Gesen.  in  v.,  nb'bn]. 

Ver.  30.  It  was  good  ha  their  eyes,  namely, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors,  who  had  heard 
these  words  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes.  The 


Jer.  xlix.  23 ;  Prov.  xii.  25.  —  For  a  reason , 

comp.  ch.  y.  4,  as  also  Gen.  xii.  17 ;  xx. 

11.  —  Saying,  i.  e.,  saying  to  themselves,  and  so  = 
thinking. 

Ver.  25.  W^.  “  This  infin.  form,  instead  of 

the  shortened,  vhb,  1  Sam.  xviii.  29,  has  analo¬ 
gies  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  and  Cant.  v. 

11,  whereas  in  the  Pentateuch  only  is  used  ” 

(Keil).  The  anxiety  was  not  unfounded,  in  so  far 
as  in  the  promises  only  Canaan  was  spoken ’of, 
therefore  only  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  clear  signification  of  ver.  10.  Comp. 
Gen.  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  15 ;  xv.  18;  xvii.  8,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Num.  xxxiv.  1-12. 

Vers.  26-28.  Let  us  now  do  for  ourselves  to 
build  the  altar,  not  ....  but  that  it  may  be  a 

witness,  etc.,  n??S3.  Either  to  be 

taken,  according  to  the  examples  cited  by  Knobel, 
Gen.  ii.  3 ;  xxx.  30,  as  we  have  aimed  to  express 
it  in  our  translation,  or  as  Keil  prefers  :  “We  will 
make  ns  to  build  an  altar  (an  expression  out  of  the 
language  of  common  life  for  :  We  will  build  us  an 
altar).”  Both  explanations  afford  a  good  and 
apposite  sense,  which  Luther  renders  with  preg¬ 
nant  brevity:  “  Lasset  tins  einen  altar  bi/den ”  (let 
ns  build  an  altar),  doubtless  following  the  Vulg. : 
“  Exstruamus  nobis  altare.”  The  LXX,  refer  the 

not  to  the  building  in  itself,  but  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  altar  to  be  built:  *ai  «fro yuv  voirjoat , 
oSrv  row  obcotofiTjoau  rhv  fitofioy  tqvtov ,  owe  cwcirew 
Kuprctfidrooy  ....  AAA’! ya  $  /xaprvpiov  towto,  etc. 

Ver.  27.  The  altar,  therefore,  should  6crve  not 
for  sacrifices,  bnt  to  be  a  witness  (cf.  Ex.  xvii.  15) 
between  the  generations  on  both  sides,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  times,  that  we  might  do  [or  that 
we  do]  the  service  of  Jehovah  before  Him 

('ijsb  "  rnhjrntf  Thsb)  with  our  burnt- 
offerings,  etc.  The  offerings  were  not  to  be  made 
upon  this  altar,  but  before  Him,  before  Jehovah, 
in  Canaan.  There  would  they  perform  the  sen; ice 
of  Jehovah. 

Ver.  28.  Simply  for  that  should  the  altar  be 
built  after  the  pattern  of  the  altar  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  that  it  might  be  a  witness  to  which  posterity 

also  might  point.  from  is  the 

model.  Ex.  xxv.  9,  40;  2  K.  xvi.  10,  after  which 
anything  is  built ;  but  then  also  here,  as  Dent.  iv. 
16-18;  Ezek.  viii.  10,  copy,  image  of  anything. 
This  sense  is  expressed  by  the  LXX.  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  by  bfioietfuL,  by  Luther  by  “likeness.”  The 

Vulgate  does  not  translate  /VDJTt ;  De  Wette’s 
Ban  (structure)  is  too#ind$finite. 


sense  of  is  very  correctly  given  by  the 

LXX.  by  iced  Ijpeoty  alrrois. 

Ver.  31.  In  his  explanation  Phinehas  gives  the 
glory  to  God  alone,  when  he  says :  This  day  we 
perceive  that  Jehovah  is  among  us,  because 

in  this  sense,  as  Gen.  xxx.  18;  xxxi.  49; 
xxxiv.  13,  27;  Eccl.  iv.  9;  viii.  11,  more  com¬ 
pletely  "ItW  IP?)  ye  have  not  committed  this 
trespass  against  Jehovah.  God  himself,  as  Phin¬ 
ehas  rightly  asumes,  hindered  that.  Now  (*N 
before  conclusions  =  then  or  now.  Job  ix.  31  ; 
Prov.  ii.  5;  Ps.  cxix.  92 )l  have  ye  rescued  Israel 

from  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  “  On  TJ? 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  21  ; .  Ex.  ii.  19”  (Knobel). 
This  was  realized  in  so  far  as  otherwise  a  punish¬ 
ment  like  that  in  Num.  xxv.  8  would  have  again 
fallen  on  the  whole  people. 

e.  Vers.  32-34.  Return  of  the  Embassy.  Nam¬ 
ing  of  the  Altar.  Phinehas  and  the  princes  return 
from  the  land  of  Gilead  to  Canaan,  and  bring 
back  word  which  is  universally  acceptable,  so  that 
the  people  thank  God,  and  all  thougnt  of  going  to 
war  against  the  eastern  tribes  is  dropped  (vers.  32, 
33).  The  chapter  concludes  with  the  mention  that 
the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  had%named  the 
altar :  It  ia*a  witness  between  us  that  Jehovah 
is  God  (ver.  34).  In  ver.  32  the  children  of  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Gad  alone  arc  named,  and  so  in  ver.  34, 
merely  for  brevity’s  sake. 

Ver.  34.  By  the  giving  of  this  name  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  distinctly  professed  themselves  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God.  The  first 

stands  like  the  Greek  Sri,  as  sign  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  of  direct  discourse  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  23 ;  xxix. 
33;  Ruth  i.  10;  1  Sam.  x.  19),  and  is  therefore 
not  to  be  translated. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1 .  As  Israel  was  to  honor  only  one  God,  Jeho¬ 
vah,  who  truly  was  (Ex.  iii.  14  ;  xx.  2),  so  should 
there  be  in  Israel  only  one  place  of  sacrifice '( Lev. 

xvii.  1-9) ;  for  to  the  (Lev.  xvii.  7),  prop, 

goats,  then,  probably,  shepherd  deities,  whose  wor¬ 
ship  the  apostate  Jeroboam,  according  to  2  Chron* 
xi.  15,  brought  in  again  with  that  of  the  calves, 
to  these  they  should  not  sacrifice.  Considering  the 
strong  inclination  of  the  people  to  turn  aside  to 
heathenish  idolatry,  which  had  shown  itself  re¬ 
peatedly  (Ex.  xxxii;  Num.  xxv.)  on  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  the  leaders  of  Israel  must 


1  [Perhaps,  rather,  simply :  «  then  («.,  when  ye  adopted 
the  pious  course).”  —  Ta.j 
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have  felt,  now  that  the  people  had  received  their 
dwelling-place,  and  the  tabernacle  been  reared  at 
Shiloh,  and  the  land  divided,  the  supreme  neces¬ 
sity  of  establishing  the  unity  of  the  worship.  This 
could  be  truly  instituted  with  a  people  that  needed 
to  be  educated  through  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  23,  24), 
only  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  offering  of  sacri¬ 
fices  on  any  other  altar  than  the  altar  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  One  God,  one  house  of  God  among  the  one 
people  chosen  by  him :  one  altar  of  sacrifice  before 
the  door  of  this  one  habitation,  —  all  this  belonged 
together  in  the  Old  Testament,  precisely  as  in  the 
New,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all  (Eph.  iv1.  5,  6). 

2.  The  zeal  wnich  animated  a  Phinehas  already 
once  before  (Num.  xxv.),  and  now  again,  was  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  manifestly  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  deep  moral  aversion  to  the  shameful 
Peor-worship  which  threatened  to  bring  Israel  into 
destruction.  Altogether  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Phinehas,  Elijah  acted  at  a  later  period  (1  K. 
xviii.).  If  this  involved  the  shedding  of  blood, 
we  must  consider  that,  according  to  Lev.  xvii.  4, 
idolatry  was  regarded  exactly  as  if  a  murder  had 
been  committed,  and  was  therefore  to  be  punished 
with  death.  The  spirit  of  Jewish  zealotry,  as  it 
was  developed  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus,  was  a  caricature  of  that  which 
Phinehas  and  Elijah  cherished.  How  Christ  stood 
related  to  it  appears  from  the  account  of  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Temple  (John  ii.  13  ff. ;  Matt.  xxi. 
12  ff. ;  Mark  xi.  15  ff. ),  which  teaches  us  how  in 
Him  holy  zeal  was  blended  with  temperate  self- 
restraint  (John  ii.  15,  16),  as  an  impressive  admo¬ 
nition  to  blind  zeal  in  all  ages.  True,  holy  zeal  is 
in  all  resjiects  different  from  the  wild  excited  ims- 
sion  of  fanaticism.  That  resembles  the  fiarne  which 
purifies  the  noble  metal  from  the  dross,  this  is  the 
torch  which,  wherever  it  is  hurled,  sets  all  in 
flames,  destroys  everything,  not  in  mnjorem  Dei 
gloriam ,  but  in  majorem  insanice  glorktm.  If  our 
times  in  ecclesiastical  matters  show  again  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  that  false  zealotry,  this  sign  of 
the  times  if  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  worst,  a  sign 
in  which  no  one  will  conquer,  but  many  certainly 
perish. 

3.  How  a  good  conscience  might  appeal  to  God, 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  show  in  their  reply  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Israel.  On  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  Christianity  also,  the  same  appeal 
is  still  allowable,  as  the  asseverations  employed  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  prove,  comp.  e.  John 
iii.  5;  v.  24,  25;  vi.  53;  xiii.  16,  21 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
43 ;  Rom.  I.  9 ;  ix.  1,  3 ;  Phil.  i.  8.  Such  affirma¬ 
tions  are  not  thoughtlessly  ejaculated  assertions, 
but  they  spring  immediately  from  the  temper  of 
the  soul  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  which  temper 
they  evince. 

4.  To  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  is  the  worst  thin^ 
which  can  befall  a  people,  a  congregation,  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  How  deeply  Peter  once  felt  this  we  learn 
from  John  xiii.  8,  9. 

5.  In  all  that  men  do  or  leave  undone  constantly 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the 
control  of  his  providence  (ver.  31 ),  is  an  altogether 
peculiar  result  of  earnest  religious  meditation. 
The  eye  of  the  ancient  Israelites  for  this,  as  the 
passage  before  us  shows,  and  1  Sam.  iii.  8  very 
impressively,  was  sharpened  in  an  unusual  degree. 
The  more  clearly  this  ultimate  causality  of  God  is 
discerned,  so  much  the  more  intelligible*  appears  to 


us  all  human  history,  and  that  as  the  hypothesis 
of  divine  control  and  human  conduct,  or  oi  divine 
appointment  and  human  freedom. 


HOMLHTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  release  of  the  brother  tribes  from  Gilead, 
by  Joshua.  (1)  How  he  acknowledges  the  fra¬ 
ternal  help  which  had  been  afforded  ;  (2)  admon¬ 
ishes  to  faithful  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
God;  (3)  dismisses  them,  with  his  blessing,  to 
their  tents  (vers.  1-8).  —  The  return  of  the  tribes 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  erection 
of  the  altar  on  the  border  of  Canaan  (vers.  9, 101. — 
Israelis  embassy  to  their  brethren  beyond  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  (1)  occasion  (vers.  11-14);  (2)  the  message 
of  Phinehas  and  the  princes  (vers.  15-20);  (3)  the 
answer  to  this  (vers.  21-31) ;  (4)  the  return  of  the 
messengers  (vers.  31-33).  —  Phinehas  the  holy 
zealot  for  the  honor  of  God  (vers.  15-20,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  and  skillful  use  of  Num.  xxv.  Iff. — So  let 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Lord  sav  to  you  — 
a  powerful,  solemn  word  (ver.  16) !  —  llow  people 
with  a  good  conscience  speak.  (1)  They  mar  ap¬ 
peal  to  God  as  their  witness;  (2)  they  may,  how¬ 
ever,  also  state  clearly  and  frankly  what  they  have 
done,  without  being  obliged  to  conceal  anything 
(vers.  21-31 ). — Monuments  of  historical  events  are 
dumb  and  yet  eloquent  witnesses  (ver.  28  compared 
with  vers.  9,  10,  and  34).  —  How  brethren  can  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  (vers.  30,  31 ).  —  To-day  we 
perceive  that  the  Lord  is  among  us  !  Can  we  not 
also  frequently  say  so,  when  God  keeps  us  that  we 
commit  no  trespass  against  Him  (vers.  31).  —  A 
joyful  return  home  (vers.  32,  33).  —  What  joy  good 
tidings  may  spread  abroad  (ver.  33).  —  In  all  things 
be  the  honor  God’s  (ver.  33,  corap.  Ps.  cxv.  1). 

Starke  :  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  well,  but 
we  must  also  continue  in  that  way  and  persevere 
even  to  the  end,  Heb.  iii.  12,  14;  Matt.  x.  22; 
xxiv.  13.  —  When  God  releases  us  from  our  service 
we  raair  go  but  not  before,  Ps.  xxxi.  16 ;  xxxix.  5  ; 
Luke  ii.  29.  —  A  Christian  zeal  for  religion  is  not 
wrong.  —  It  is  certainly  allowable  in  important 
cases,  with  moderation  to  answer,  and  with  adju¬ 
ration  by  the  name  of  God  to  manifest  truth  and 
innocence.  —  Altars  and  images  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  wrong  and  forbidden  :  onlv  we  must  not 
practice  superstition  with  them,  2  Iff.  xviii.  4. 

Osiaxder  :  Bv  this  is  it  manifest  and  known 
that  we  love  God  if  we  keep  his  commandments, 
John  xiv.  23;  xv.  14.  —  Whenever  we  hear  con¬ 
cerning  Christian  believers  that  they  stand  fast  in 
the  faith,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  such  a  ben¬ 
efit  [1  Thess.  i.  1-3  ;  ii.  6— 9j.  —  We  should,  as  for 
as  possible,  guard  beforehand  that  none  be  offended 
(ver.  34). 

Hepixger  :  Precipitate  blood-thirstiness  is  not 
consistent  with  true  religion ;  for  how  can  he  who 
himself  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  allow  us 
either  to  bruise  that  which  is  whole,  or  break  that 
w  hich  is  bruised,  or  bum  up  the  broken  1  Is.  xliii. 
3.  —  In  cases  which  are  ambiguous  and  uncertain, 
it  is  better  to  let  the  judgment  stand  suspended 
than  to  act  contrary  to  love,  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  —  As 
good  householders  plant  trees  .of  which  only  their 
children  and  children’s  children  will  eat  the  fruit, 
and  sit  under  the  shadow,  so  should  Christian  par¬ 
ents  strive  still  more  earnestly  that  true  godliness 
may  be  propagated  to  their  children. 
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2.  Joshua's  Parting  with  the  People,  His  Death  and  that  of  Eleazar. 

Chapters  XXIII.,  XXIV. 
a.  The  First  Parting  Address. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

a.  Promise  Uud  Jehooah  wiU  still  fght  for  hit  people,  and  help  Asm  to  the  complete  possession  of  the  land. 

Chapter  XXIII.  1-11. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  a  long  time  [many  days]  1  after  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  theit  enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  waxeu 

2  old  and  stricken  in  age.  And 2  Joshua  called  for 3  [omit :  forj  all  Israel,  and  [omit : 
and]  for  their  elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  officers  [overseers],  and 
said  unto  them,  I  am  old  and  [omit :  and]  stricken  in  age  [far  gone  in  years] : 

3  And  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these 
nations  because  of  you ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  is  he  that  hath  fought 

4  for  you.  Behold  [See],  I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot  these  nations  that  remain, 
to  be  an  inheritance  [as  a  possession]  for  your  tribes ;  from  [the]  Jordan,  with 
[and]  all  the  nations  that  I  have  cut  off,  even  unto  [and]  the  g^eat  sea  westward 

5  [toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun].  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  he'shall 
expel  them  from  before  you,4  and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  sight ; 4  and  ye  shall 
possess  their  land,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  promised  [spoken]  unto 

6  you.  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  [And  be  ye,  or,  ye  shall  be,  very  strong] 
to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  ye  turn 

7  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  [and]  to  the  left ;  That  ye  come  not  among 
these  nations,  these  that  remain  among  [with]  you  ;  neither  make  mention  of  the 
name  6  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  them  [it],  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow 

8  yourselves  unto  them :  But  cleave  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  as  ye  have 

9  done  unto  this  day.  For  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  driven  out  from  before 
you  great  nations  and  strong :  but  as  for  [and]  you,  no  man  hath  been  able 

10  to  stand  [hath  stood]  before  you  unto  this  day.  One  man  of  you  shall  chase 
[chaseth]  a  thousand  :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  he  it  is  that  fighteth  for 

11  you,  as  he  hath  promised  [spoken]  unto  you.  Take  [And  take]  good  heed  there¬ 
fore  [omit :  therefore]  unto  yourselves  [your  souls],  that  ye  love  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  your  God. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Ver.  1.  S  prop,  after,  or  following,  many  day*.  This  is  taken  by  our  version  rather  as  modifying  the 

following  clause,  '*  at  the  end  of  many  days  after,”  etc.,  than  as  parallel  to  It  (De  Wette,  Fay),  and  meaning  the  same 
thing:  "after  many  days,  after  Jehovah  had  given,”  etc.  The  latter  is  preferable.  —  Ta.J 
p  Ver.  2.  should  introduce  the  a  pod  oris  to  ver.  1,  and  the  translation  be  (ver.  1),  "and  it  came  to  pass  . 

after  that  Jehovah  ....  and  Joshua  was  old,  fhr  gone  in  yean  (ver.  2),  that  Joshua  called  all  Israel,”  etc.  —  Ta.J 
[*  Ver.  2.  Lit.  "  called  to,”  bat  the  w  to  ”  is  superfluous  in  consistency  with  the  usage  generally ;  so  that  "  for  ”  should 
be  omitted  throughout  this  verse.  —  To.]  * 

[4  Ver.  5.  Our  version  rightly,  although  perhaps  too  strongly  marks  the  variety  in  and 

which  Ds  Wette  and  Fay  neglect. —  Ta.] 

[*  Ver.  7.  CtP$.  To  indicate  exactly  the  construction  of  the  prep.  with  both  verbs,  Is  scarcely  possible  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  We  have  to  adopt  some  such  substitute  m,  k  and  not  make  mention  of  and  not  cause  to  swear  by  the  name  of 
thrir  gods.”  -  Ta.] 

0.  Warning  against  Apostasy  from  God. 

Chapter  XXIII.  12-16. 

12  Else  [For]  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back  [return],  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant 
of  these  nations,  even  [omit :  even]  these  that  remain  among  [with]  you,  and  shall 
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make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you  [and  come  among 

13  them,  and  they  among  you]  i1  Know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your 
God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  [omit :  any  of]  these  nations  from  before  you i 
but  [and]  they  shall  be  snares  [a  snare]  and  traps  [a  trap]  unto  you,  and  scourges 
[a  scourge]  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  off  this  good 
land  [ground  rTOlH]  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  you. 

1 4  And  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth ;  and  ye  know  in  all 
your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  [word]  hath  foiled  of  all  the 
good  things  [words]  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  spake  concerning  you ; 
all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  [omit :  and]  not  one  thing  [word]  hath  failed 

15  thereof.  Therefore  [And]  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  all  good  things  are  [every 
good  word  is]  come  upon  you,  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  promised  [spoke 
to]  you ;  so  shall  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things  [every  evil 
word],. until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off  this  good  land  [ground]  which  the  Lord 

16  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  you.  When  ye  have  transgressed  [transgress]  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  which  he  commanded  you,  and  have 
gone  and  served  [go  and  serve]  other  gods,  and  bowed  [bow]  yourselves  to  them ; 
then  shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  kindled  against  you,  and  ye  shall 
perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  unto  you. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  12.  The  Idea  is,  that  of  general  intercourse.  The  verb  "  come  ”  is  used  for  breritj’s  sake,  Instead  of  saying 
-  tally :  Hand  jou  go  among  them  and  they  come  among  you.”  —  Ta.] 

6.  The  Second  Parting  Address.  Renewal  of  the  Covenant  Conclusion. 

Chapter  XXIV. 
a.  The  Second  Parting  Addreu. 

Chapter  XXIV.  1-15. 

1  And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and  called  for  [omit : 
for *]  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their 

2  officers  [overseers]  ;  and  they  presented  themselves  before  God.  And  Joshua  said 
unto  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  Your  fathers 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river]  in  old  time,  even  [omit :  even]  Terah,  the 

3  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor ;  and  they  served  other  gods.  And 
I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river],  and  led  him 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac. 

4  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  Jacob  and  Esau :  and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir,  to  pos- 

5  sess  it ;  but  [and]  Jacob  and  his  children  [sons]  went  down  into  Egypt.  I  sent  [And 
I  sent]  Moses  also  [omit :  also]  and  Aaron,  and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that 

6  which  I  did  among  them  :  and  afterward  I  brought  you  out  And  I  brought  your 
fathers  out  of  Egypt :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea ;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 

7  your  fathers  with  chariots  and  horsemen  unto  the  Red  Sea.  And  when  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  he  put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians,  and 
brought  the  lea  upon  them,  and  covered  them ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen  [saw]  what 
I  have  done  [did]  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a  long  season  [many 

8  days].  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the  Amorites  [Amorite],  which  [who] 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan ;  and  they  fought  with  you:  and  I  gave  them 
into  your  hand,  that  ye  might  possess  [or,  and  ye  possessed]  their  land ;  and  I  de- 

9  stroyed  them  from  before  you.  Then  [And]  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab, 
arose  and  warred  [fought2]  against  Israel,  and  sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of 

10  Beor  to  curse  you :  But  I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam ;  therefore  [and]  he 

1 1  blessed  you  still : 8  so  [and]  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand.  And  ye  went  over 
[the]  Jordan,  and  came  unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought  against  you, 
the  Amorites,4  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 

v  Girgashite9,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  I  delivered  [gave]  them  into  your 
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12  hand.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  yon,  which  [and  it]  drave  them  out  from  be¬ 
fore  you,  even  the  [omit :  even  the]  two  kings  of  the  Amorites :  but  [omit :  but] 

.13  not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.  And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  [or,  in] 
which  ye  did  not  labor,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them ;  of  the 

14  [omit:  thej  vineyards  and  olive-yards  [trees]  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye  eat.  Now 
therefore  [And  now]  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth ;  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 

15  [river],  and  in  Egypt ;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  if  it  seem  evil’unto 
you  to  serve- the  Lord  [Jehovah],  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  whether 
the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river] 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  [ Amorite]  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  [and 
I]  and  my  house,  we  [omit :  we]  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ter.  1.  Omit  "for  ”  throughout  this  verse  as  oh.  xxlil.  2.  —  T*.] 

p  Ter.  9.  although  capable  of  meaning  "  to  war,”  "  wage  war,”  is,  with  one  exception,  translated  through- 

oat  oar  book,  "  to  ’fight.”  —  To.] 

p  Ver.  10.  The  emphatic  force  of  the  lnfln.  abs.  here  might  be  variously  expressed  :  "  he  kept  blessing  you ;  ”  N  he 

must  frin  bless  you ; ”  "he  did  nothing  but  bless  you.”  Equivalent  is  the  intent  of  " he  blessed  you  still.” 

[4  Ter.  11.  These  names  are  all  singular  in  the  Hebrew  throughout  the  verse,  and  are  best  so  read  in  English. 

0.  The  Renewal  of  the  Covenant. 

Chapter  XXIV.  16-28. 

16  And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  [Far  be  it  from  us]  that  we 

17  should  forsake  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  serve  other  gods ;  For  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  us  up,  and  our  fathers,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
[out  of]  the  house  of  bondage  [lit.  of  bondmen],  and  which  [who]  did  those  great 
signs  in  our  sight,  and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went,  and  among  all 

18  the  people  [peoples]  through  whom  we  passed :  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  drave 
out  from  before  us  all  the  people  [peoples],  even  [and]  the  Amorites  [Ajmorite] 
which  [who]  dwelt  in  the  land  :  therefore  [omit :  therefore]  will  we  also  [we  also 
will]  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  for  he  is  our  God. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  for  he 
is  an  holy  God :  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgressions,  nor 

20  [and]  your  sins.  If  [when]  ye  forsake  the  -Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve  strange 

gods,  then  he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done 
you  good.  / 

21  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay;  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

22  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  serve  him.  And  they  said,  We  are  witnesses. 

23  Now  therefore  [Amd  now],  said  he ,  put  away  the  strange  gods  which  are  among  you, 

24  and  incline  your  heart  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.  And  the  people 
said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  [to]  his  voice 
will  we  obey  [hearken]. 

25  So  [And  so]  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a 

26  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem.  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  [the]  oak 

27  that  was  by  [in]  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord*  [Jehovah].  And  Joshua  said  unto  all 
the  people,  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  [for  witness  rn?1?]  unto  [against 
ver.  22]  us ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  spake 
[hath  spoken]  unto  [with]  us :  it  shall  be  therefore  [,  and  shall  be]  a  witness  unto 

28  [against]  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God.  So  [And]  Joshua  let  the  people  depart, 
every  man  [one]  unto  his  inheritance  [possession]. 
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y.  Death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar .  the  Bones  of  Joseph. 
Chapter  XXIV.  29-33. 


29  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  the  servant 

30  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they  buried 
him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  [possession]  in  Timnath-serah,  which  is  in 

31  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  [of  mount]  Gaash.  And  Israel 
served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that 
over-lived  [lit.  prolonged  days  after]  Joshua,  and  which  [who]  had  known  [knew] 
all  the  works  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  that  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

32  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  brought  up  out 
of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechein,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  [portion  of  the  field] 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  [kesita] ;  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  [they  were  for  a  pos¬ 
session  to]  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph. 

33  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that  pertained 
to  [in  Gibeah  of]  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in  mount  Ephraim. 


EXBGKTICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

These  two  closing  chapters  of  the  book  are  inti¬ 
mately  related,  containing  the  two  farewell  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Joshua  to  the  people,  an  account  of  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  in  connection  with  the 
latter  of  those  addresses,  and  the  report  of  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.  They  give  information 
also  concerning  the  last  transactions  of  Joshua,  and 
the  closing  circumstances  of  his  life  so  full  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  so  significant  with  reference  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  religious  character  of  the  people 
cf  Israel. 

Particularly  to  be  considered  here,  from  the  first, 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  farewell  addresses 
in  respect  to  differences  and  agreement  of  their 
subject-matter ;  and  manifestly,  the  Jirst  presents  to 
the  Israelites  a chat  Jehovah  will  do  for  them  to  bring 
them  into  full  possession  of  the  land,  while  the  second 
in  powerful  words  calls  to  mind  in  detail  what  Jeho¬ 
vah,  since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs ,  has  already  done 
for  them.  Admonitions  to  fidelity  towards  Jeho¬ 
vah,  warnings  against  backsliding  from  him,  are 
found  in  both  addresses  (ch.  xxiii.  6,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
13,  15,  16;  xxiv.  14,  15‘),  and  are  repeated,  at  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant,  in  a  lively  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Joshua  and  the  people  (ch.  xxiy.  19,  20,  27). 

a.  Ch.  xxiii.  The  First  Farewell  Discourse.  This, 
after  the  introduction,  vers.  1,  2,  falls  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  vers.  3-11  and  12-16.  a.  in  the  first  section 
Joshua  announces  that  Jehovah  will  continue  to 
fight  for  his  people,  and  help  them  to  the  entire 
possession  of  their  land ;  0.  in  the  second  he  warns 
them  vehemently  against  apostasy  from  him,  lest, 
instead  of  help,  the  judgment  .of  God,  consisting 
in  their  expulsion  from  Canaan,  shall  come  upon 
them. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Introduction,  recalling  ch.  xiii.  1, 
ms  well  as  ch.  xxi.  42.  Where  Joshua  held  this 
discourse,  is  not  said ;  perhaps  at  his  residence  in 
Timnath-serah  (ch.  xix.  50),  perhaps,  and  this  is 
more  probable,  at  Shiloh,  lie  first  begins  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  he  is  become  old,  but  that 
they  have  seen  all  that  Jehovah  has  done  to 
all  these  nations  before  them,  for  he  has  fought 
for  them.  Of  his  own  merits  toward  Israel  the 
modest  hero  boasts  not  a  word.  He  only  remarks 
(ver.  4)  that  he  has  divided  by  lot  for  them  the 
•  remaining  nations  also,  from  the  Jordan,  and  all 


the  nations  which  I  have  out  off,  and  the  great 
sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The 
sense  is,  In  the  country  lying  between  the  Jordan 
on  the  east  and  the  great  sea  on  the  west,  have  I 
distributed  to  you  by  lot  us  well  the  still  remaining 
peoples,  therefore  to  be  driven  out  (comp.  ch.  xvii. 
15),  as  those  already  destroyed  (comp.  ch.  xi.  12), 
that  you  may  possess  their  land. 

Ver.  5.  These  nations,  viz.,  the  0^2, 

will  Jehovah  himself  expel,  thrnst  out  (EO^TrP, 
comp.  l)eut.  vi.  19;  ix.  14,  likewise  used  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites)  before  them,  and 

drive  them  off  and  they  (the  Israelites) 

shall  possess  the  land  (ch.  i.  15)  as  Jehovah  has 
spoken  (ch.  xiii.  6;  Ex.  xxiii.  23  ff.).  That  will 
Jehovah  do,  as  is  afterward  repeated  in  ver.  10. 
But  they  must,  as  Joshua  admonishes,  ver.  8,  be 
very  strong  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  ia  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  etc.,  comp.  ch. 
i.  7. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Especially  they  arc  warned  against 
all  intercourse  with  those  nations,  and  above  all, 

against  participation  in  their  idolatry.  "  On 

C2?51,  to  mention  any  one  by  his  name,  i.  to 
make  him  the  object  of  a  call  and  proclamation, 
comp.  Is.  xlviii.  1 ;  Ps.  xx.  8 ;  EIT21  Is.  xii. 

4;  xli.  25  ”  (Knobel).  Keil  appositely  remarks 
further,  that,  “  to  mention  the  .names  of  the  gods 
(Ex.  xxiii.  13),  to  swear  by  them,  to  sene  them 
(by  offerings),  and  to  bow  down  to  them  (call  upon 
them  in  prayer),  are  the  four  expressions  of  divine 
worship,  see  Deut.  vi.  13;  x.  20. 

Ver.  9.  A  fresh  reminiscence  of  God’s  help,  who 
has  driven  out  before  them  great  and  strong  na¬ 
tions,  cf.  ver.  3.  And  you  —  no  man  hath  stood 
before  you  unto  this  day.  Meaning:  and  you 
were  so  powerful  through  his  assistance  that  you 
conquered  everything  before  you,  comp.  ch.  xxi. 


Ver.  10.  To  be  understood  neither  with  the 
LXX.,  who  render 

of  the  past,  nor  with  the  Vulg.,  which  translates 
persequetur,  of  the  future,  but  rather  of  the  present ; 
one  man  of  you  ohaseth  a  thousand,  for  Jeho¬ 
vah  your  God,  he  it  is  who  fighteth  for  you  a a 
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he  hath  spoken  to  yon.  So  De  Wette  rightly  I 
translates,  for  it  must  be  the  actual  present  state 
of  the  people,  and  their  actual  present  relation  to 
Jehovtn,  in  which  the  sure  guarantee  of  their 
fiturt  complete  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitcs  will 
consist.  Deut.  xxxii.  30;  Num.  xxvi.  8,  should 
be  compared. 

Ver.  11.  A  repeated  admonition  to  love  Jehovah 
their  God.  There  follows  /},  in  vers.  12-16,  the 
warning  against  apostasy  from  God,  which  is 

closely  connected  by  with  the  last  words  of  the 
admonition. 

Vers.  12, 13.  For  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  turn  back 
flfflttjri),  and  cleave  (Dfjp?!5!)  to  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  these  nations,  these  that  remain  with 
you,  and  make  marriages  with  them  (contrary 

to  the  prohibition,  Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  SJ*pPin/pn';, 
from  prop,  to  cut  off,  then  =  'HOn*  to  de¬ 
termine,  make  fast;  to  betroth,  as  in  old  Lat. 
festa  for  bridegroom  [KpH]  or  t^ie  father  of  the 

bride  [70h],  Ex.  xviii.  1  ff. ;  Judg.  xix.  4  ff. 
Hithpael  :  to  intermarry,  to  contract  affinities  by 
marriage,  and  that  either  by  taking  another’s  daugh¬ 
ter ,  or  giving  him  one’s  own ,  with  5  as  here  (Deut. 
til  3;  1  Sam.  xviii.  22,  23,  26,  27;  Ezra  ix.  14. 
Gesen.),  and  ye  come  among  them  and  they 

among  yon,  know  for  a  certainty 

that  Jehovah  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out 

these  nations  from  before  you,  and  they  will 

be  for  yon  a  trap  (n?^,  in  the  same  tragic  sense 
as  in  Ps.  lxix.  23  and  Is.  viii.  15,  where  also  nQ 

is  connected  with  as  likewise  in  the  N.  T., 

Lake  xxi.  35,  wayls),  and  a  snare  and  a  scourge 
(Etpip'p,  commonly  tDittf,  e.  g.,  Prov.  *xvi.  3  : 
1  K.  xii.  11)  in  your  sides,  and  thorns 


I  The  lesson  which  he  connects  with  these  words 
teaches  them  to  perceive  that,  as  was  said  ch.  xxi. 
45,  God  has  fulfilled  to  them  all  his  promises,  in 
which  Joshua  thinks  particularly  of  tne  conquest 
of  Canaan. 

Vers.  15,  16.  Reiterated  warning  against  back¬ 
sliding  (comp.  ver.  13).  As  God  has  fulfilled  the 
good  words  concerning  them,  so  will  Jehovah  bring 

(bf’Dj)  upon  them  also  every  evil  word  (Lev.  xxvi. 
14-33;  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68;  xxix.  14-28;  xxx.  1, 
15  ;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  34, 35),  until  he  destroys  them 

OiT'OtpHTJ,  as  Deut.  vii.  34  ;  xxviii.  48,  Keil). 
Nay,  if  they  transgress  the  covenant  of  Jehovah, 
to  serve  other  gods  and  worship  them,  then  his 
anger  will  burn  against  them,  and  they  will  quickly 

(rnmp)  perish  out  of  the  good  land,  which  he  has 
given  them.  The  second  part  of  ver.  16  occurs 
word  for  word  in  Deut  xi.  17,  the  first  in  part 

6.  Ch.  xxiv.  The  Second  Farewell.  Renewal  of 
the  Covenant .  Conclusion,  a.  Vers.  1-15.  The  dis¬ 
course,  the  general  character  of  which  has  been 
described,  falls,  after  the  exordium,  into  two  divis¬ 
ions;  vers.  2-13  a  recapitulation  of  what  God, 
since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  has  done  for  his 
people;  vers.  14-16,  a  demand  to  abstain  entirely 
from  idolatry,  and  to  cleave  to  Jehovah,  whom 
Joshua,  at  all  events,  and  his  family,  will  serve. 

Ver.  1.  The  assembly  gathered  not  in  Shiloh  but 
in  Shechem,  where  the  solemn  transaction  related 
ch.  viii.  30-35,  had  taken  place.  On  this  account 
particularly,  to  recall  that  transaction,  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  summoned  thither.  A  second  reason  is  found 
oy  Hengstcnberg  ( Beitrdge ,  iii.  d.  14  ff.)  and  Keil, 
in  the  fact  that  Jacob  had  dwelt  here  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Mesopotamia,  here  purified  his  house 
of  strange  gods  and  buried  their  images  under  the 
oak  at  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  xxxv.  2,  4). 
An  opinion  intrinsically  probable,  but  neither  in 
the  context  of  our  chapter  nor  elsewhere  in  the 

book  is  it  mentioned.  The  as  ch.  i.  10; 

iii.  2 ;  viii.  33 ;  xxiii.  2. 


Num.  xxxiii.  55,  from  in  the  signif.  to  be  in¬ 
terwoven,  entangled)  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  per¬ 
ish  from  off  this  good  ground  (HQ'TSn)  which 

Jehovah  your  God  hath  given  yon.  The  decla¬ 
ration  of  Joshua  is  much  more  severe  than  that 
of  Moses,  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  which  speaks  only  of 

(thorns),  parallel  to  But  here 

Joshua  threatens  that  the  Canaanites  shall  be  to 
them  a  trap  and  snare  for  their  feet ;  a  scourge  — 
in  their  sides;  thorns — in  their  eyes,  so  that  they 
shall  be  endangered  by  them  and  plagued  on  every 
side  of  the  body,  as  it  were.  Keil:  Joshua  multi¬ 
plies  the  figures  to  picture  the  inconvenience  and 
distress  which  will  arise  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Canaanites,  because,  knowing  the  fickle¬ 
ness  of  the  people,  and  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  he  foresaw  that  the  falling  away  from  God, 
which  Moses  had  in  his  day  predicted,  will  only 
too  soon  take  place ;  as  indeed  it  did,  according  to 
Judg.  it  3  ff.,  m  the  next  generation.  The  words 

^  repeat  the  threat  of  Moses,  Dent. 

xL  17 ;  comp.  ch.  xxviii.  21  ft.’* 

Ver.  14.  Joshna,  as  in  ver.  3,  calls  to  mind  his 
approaching  end  :  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  i.  e.,  on  the  way  to  death,  which  a  man 
goes  and  returns  not,  into  the  land  Of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  (Job  x.  21 ;  1  K.  ii.  2). 
This  way  all  the  earth,  the  whole  world  must  take. 


And  they  presented  themselves  before  God 
[Vn  as  in  Job  i.  6  ;  ii.  1,  122'nn 

"  *55].  Joshua  had,  ch.  viii.  31,  raised  an  altar 
on  Mount  Ebal,  on  which  at  that  time,  before  the* 
building  of  the  tabernacle,  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Of  offerings  there  is  no  mention  here. 

Ver.  2.  God  of  Israel ;  significant,  so  ver.  23.  In 
this  verse,  as  in  vers.  3, 4,  Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  holds  up  to  the  people  what  He  has  done  for 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  thefrst  proof  of  his 

divine  grace.  The  fathers  dwelt  of  old  (oVlED) 
beyond  the  stream,  t.  e.,  the  Euphrates,  namely,  in 
Ur  in  Chaldea,  and  then  in  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  28, 
31). 


Terah  (rPi-J,  LXX. :  Bdfta,  from  n'VI,  in 
Chald.  to  delay,  comp,  also  Num.  xxxiii.  27)  the 
father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nahor, 
and  served  other  gods.  And  I  took  your  father 
Abraham  ....  Isaac.  The  gods  which  Terah 
reverenced  were,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 

34,  Teraphim,  Penates  (see  Winer,  Realw.  s.  v. 
Theraphim,  [Smith’s  Diet,  of  Bible ,  art.  “Tera¬ 
phim.  1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  not  said 
distinctly  of  Abraham  that  he  served  other  gods, 
on  which  account  we  agree  with  Knobel,  who  says : 

“  Whether,  according  to  our  author,  Abraham  also 
was  originally  an  idolater,  is  rather  to  be  denied 
I  than  affirmed,  comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  53.”  Dangerous 
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even  for  him  certain lj  were  the  idolatrous  sur¬ 
roundings,  wherefore  God  took  him  (Hpb)  and 
caused  him  to  wander  through  Canaan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  Targum  Jona¬ 
than  (Kcil,  Com .  uh%  Jot.  169,  Anm.  1 ),  and  which 
recurs  in  the  latter  Rabbins,  Abraham  had  to  suffer 
persecution  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  idolatry, 
and  to  forsake  his  native  country ;  while  an  Arabic 
story  (Hottinger,  Hist.  or.  50  ap.  Winer,  Realw. 
s.  v.  Abraham)  makes  him  wander  as  far  as  Mecca, 
and  there  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  Caaba. 
According  to  this,  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  he  was  a  Sabaean. 

Of  Abraham’s  life  nothing  further  is  mentioned, 
ver.  3,  than  that  Jehovah  caused  him  to  wander 
through  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his 
seed  and  gave  him  Isaac. 

Ver.  4.  To  Isaac  gave  Jehovah  Jacob,  and  Esau, 
who  received  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxvi.  6  ff.)  for  a 
possession.  Jacob  alone  was  to  have  Canaan  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  of  which,  however,  noth¬ 
ing  further  is  here  saiu.  Rather,  there  is  added 
only  the  remark,  which  leads  to  ver.  5,  that  Jacob 
and  his  sons  went  down  into  Egypt,  as  is  told  Gen. 
xlvi.  Iff 

Vers.  5-7.  The  second  proof  of  the  Divine 
favor:  Israel' s  deliverance  out  of  Egypt ,  the  chief 
incidents  of  which  are  succinctly  enumerated, 
namely,  (1)  the  sending  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  infliction  of  the  plagues  upon  Egypt  (Ex.  iii.- 
xii.)  ;  (2)  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.). 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  words  in  ver.  5,  according  to 
that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  of  them 

VTtp5)>  occasion  some  difficulty.  The 

LXX.,  without  doubt,  read  for  they  trans¬ 

late  the  whole  verse,  44  freely  it  is  true  :  ”  teal  tul- 
ro£a  tV  Alyuwrov  tv  <n)fJL*totsy  oh  ti rolijoa  tv  av- 
rolt,  kuI  firrd  ravra  t^hyayov.  The  Vulgate  also, 
following  them,  offers  no  sure  standing  ground 
when  it  renders  :  44  Et  percussi  xEgyptum  multis  sig- 
nis  atque  portentis  eduxique  vos."  Knobel,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  would  read 

instead  of  "NjW? ;  but  even  gives 

not  a  bad  sense,  if  we  paraphrase  the  very  curtlv 
spoken  sentence  thus :  44  As  you,  according  to  all 
that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  of  them,  sc.  the 
Egyptians,  perfectly  well  know/'  Bunsen  :  44  So 
as  you  know  that  I  did  among  them.”  We  retain 

therefore,  because  it  is  the  more  difficult 

reading. 

Red  sea,  see  on  ch.  ii.  10. 

Ver.  7.  A  poetical,  noble  description.  The  Is¬ 
raelites  cried  to  Jehovah.  Then  he  placed  dark¬ 
ness  LXX.  :  v€<pt\qv  Kcd  yv6<pov ,  from 

to  go  down  [of  the  sun],  to  become  dark, 
is.  Ary.  In  Jer.  ii.  21,  we  meet  again  with  the 
compound  as  a  designation  of  the  wil¬ 

derness),  t.  e.,  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Ex.  xiii.  21  ff ; 
xiv.  19  ff.)  between  them  and  the  Egyptians, 
brought  the  sea  upon  the  latter  and  covered  them. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  saw  what  Jehovah 
did  to  the  Egyptians.  The  change  between  the  third 
and  the  first  person  is  to  be  noticed.  While  we 
find  the  first  person  in  vers.  5, 6,  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  7  in  the  third  person, 
and  then  proceeds  in  the  first.  Ye  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  many  days.  Transition  to  ver.  8, 
comp.  ver.  5  b. 


Vers.  8-10.  The  third  proof  of  God’s  favor : 
Victory  over  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  23),  and  turn¬ 
ing  away  of  Balaam's  purposed  curse  from  Israel 
(Num.  xxii.  22-24). 

Ver.  8.  They  fought  with  you,  namely,  under 
the  command  of  their  kings,  Sihon,  who  was  slain 
at  Jahaz  (Num. ‘xxi.  23),  and  Og,  who  was  slain 
at  Edrei  (Num.  xxi.  33). 

Ver.  9.  When  it  is  said  of  Balak  that  he,  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,  warred  against  Israel,  we 
learn  from  the  following  words, _  and  sent  and 
called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  oome  and 
curse  you,  how  this  is  meant  by  the  author. 
Balak  contended  not  with  arms  against  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  but  would  have  them  cursed  by  the  false 

prophet  Balaam,  the  ODp  (ch.  xiii.  22),  in  which 
the  terrified  king  at  least  staked  his  gold  (Num. 
xxii.  7),  although  it  did  not  win.  He  lacked  the 
courage  for  warfare  with  arms. 

Ver.  11.  The  fourth  proof  of  God’s  favor:  The 
passage  of  the  Jordan ,  capture  of  Jericho ,  victory  over 

the  Canaanites.  The  are  not,  as 

Knobel  supposes,  appealing  to  ch.  vi.  2,  the  king 
and  his  heroes,  since  the  author  in  this  case  would 
have  chosen  the  same  expression ;  but,  according? 
to  the  example  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 

1 1  ;  Judg.  ix.  6,  the  citizens  of  Jericho. 

Vers.  12,  13.  Summary  conclusion  of  the  first 
division  of  Joshua’s  speech,  in  which  he  a^ain 
emphasizes  the  fact,  that  it  was  God  who  inspired 
the  Canaanites,  particularly  Sihon  and  Og,  with 
terror,  and  who  has  given*  the  Israelites  a  rich  and 
well  cultivated  land. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  (nyi!?)  be¬ 
fore  you.  (So  had  it  been  promised  by  God,  Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20,  and  now  also  fulfilled, 

comp.  Wisd.  xii.  8).  ‘"^'7?  not  b®  under¬ 

stood  literally,  nor  of  plagues  generally,  but  with 
Knobef  and  Keil,  and  most  of  the  recent  author¬ 
ities,  iu  such  figurative  sense  as  to  be  compared 
with  Deut.  ii.  25 ;  Josh.  ii.  11,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Jehovah  began,  on  the  day  of  the  victory  over 
Sihon,  to  spread  among  all  peoples,  fear  and  terror, 
trembling  and  quaking  and  anguish,  on  account 
of  Israel.  The  swarm  of  hornets  is  a  terror  and 
consternation  to  those  against  whom  it  turns,  to 
fall  upon  them  ;  before  it  they  cannot  stand  but 
hnrry  away  in  distress.  Like  this  is  the  conster¬ 
nation  which,  after  their  first  great  battle,  preceded 
the  Hebrews,  and,  like  a  ncaven-sent  spiritual 
plague,  fell  upon  the  peoples  so  that  they  fainted 
before  Israel.  Elsewhere  the  bees  appear  as  an 
image  of  terrible  foes  (Deut.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12  ; 
Knobel,  on  Ex.  xxiii.  28).  It  onght  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  in  Ex.  xxiii.  27,  the  next  preceding 

verse,  terror  is  spoken  of  (nbc?S 

TpJSb).  The  same  conclusion  follows  if  we  com¬ 
pare  Deut.  vii.  20  with  ver.  19,  ver.  21  (end),  vers. 
23,  24. 

Not  by  thy  sword  and  not  by  thy  bow.  The 

same  thought  as  in  Ps.  xliv.  4. 

Ver.  13.  Thus  Israel  has,  through  God’s  good¬ 
ness,  without  merit  on  his  part,  received  a  glorious 
land,  a  land  which  he  has  not  worked  with  the 

sweat  of  his  brow  *•  «•»  made  pro¬ 

ductive,  cities  which  he  has  not  built,  vineyards 
and  olive-trees  which  he  has  not  planted,  but  of 

which  he  shall  eat.  The  LXX.  render  CVVJ 
by  iAai&was,  the  Vulgate,  by  oliveta  =  olive  pl&n- 
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tations,  olive-yards,  as  Lather  and  De  Wette  trans¬ 
late  ;  rightly,  no  doubt,  for  the  sense.  If  the  He¬ 
brew  language  had  a  special  word  for  this,  as  it 

had  in  2^5  for  vineyard,  it  would  certainly  have 
made  use  of  it  here.  This  all  happened  as  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  promised,  Deut.  vi.  10. 

Vers.  14-16.  A  demand  to  forsake  idolatry  en¬ 
tirely,  and  cleave  to  Jehovah  alone,  whom  Joshua 
at  least  with  his  house  will  serve. 

Ver  14.  And  now  fear  Jehovah  (cfl  Ps.  ii. 
11 ;  v.  8 ;  especially  Prov.  i.  7 ;  Job  xxviii.  28) 

and  serve  him  (VIM  LXX. ;  \arptvcart, 

comp.  Rom.  i.  25)  in  sincerity  and  in  truth 
(npM;*  o  om,  Cf.‘  judg.  ix.  16,  19,  and  on  I 

in  the  N.  T.  ciAurpfrcio,  1  Cor.  v.  8 ;  2 
Cor.  i.  12 ;  it.  1 7),  and  put  away  the  gods  which 
your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  in  Egypt  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  Amos  v. 
26;  as  well  as  Ezek.  xx.  7  ff. ;  xxiii.  3,  8),  and 
serve  Jehovah. 

Ver.  15.  Finally,  Joshua  challenges  the  people 
to  decide  with  the  utmost  freedom  :  “  if  it  seem 
evil  in  your  eyes,  if  it  please  you  not  (LXX. :  *i 
gif  apfiTKd),  he  calls  to  them,  to  serve  Jehovah, 

then  choose  you  (for  yourselves,  Cpb  Virj?) 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve;  whether  the 
gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites, 
in  whose  land  ye  dwelL”  He  gives  them  the 
choice,  therefore,  between  the  old  worship  of  the 
Penates  practiced  by  their  fathers  and  the  Baal- 
worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  if  they 
will  not  serve  Jehovah.  The  latter  will  he  for  his 
part  and  his  family  do,  in  any  case,  for  he  adds  : 
but  I  and  my  house  will  serve  Jehovah. 

$.  Ch.  xxiv.  16-28.  The  Renewed  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant.  Struck  by  the  words  of  Joshua  the  whole 
people  with  one  consent  reply,  that  they  will  not 
forsake  Jehovah :  “  We  also  will  serve  Jehovah, 
for  he  is  our  God  ”  (vers.  1 6—18).  Being  reminded 
farther  by  Joshua  how  hard  this  is,  since  Jehovah 
is  a  holy  and  a  jealous  God  (vers.  19,  20),  the  peo¬ 
ple  persist  in  their  former  declaration  (ver.  21) 
whereupon  the  choice  of  Jehovah  is,  solemnly  made 
(vers.  22-24),  and  the  covenant  renewed  (ver.  25). 
All  these  things  Joshua  writes  in  the  law-book  of 
God  (ver.  26),  raises  a  monument  of  stone  as  a 
witness  of  what  has  taken  place  (ver.  27),  and  then 
dismisses  the  people  (ver.  28)  each  to  his  posses¬ 
sion. 

Vers.  16-18.  The  People’s  Reply  to  Joshua’s 
Speech.  Ver.  16*  The  idea  of  forsaking  Jehovah 
and  serving  other  gods,  is  rejected  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  deepest  aversion  (W  *0^  nVbn) 
to  idolatry,  comp.  ch.  xxii.  29. 

Ver.  17.  The  reason ;  Jehovah  was  their  God, 

he  who  had  brought  them  up  (nbljlg,  for  which, 
in  Ex.  xx.  2,  we  have  ’PpjTHSin)  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  (JT2 

as  Ex.  xx.  2),  and  had  done  these  great 
signs,  t.  e.y  the  wonders  mentioned  by  Joshua 
(vers.  8-12)  before  their  eyes,  and  had  kept  them 
in  all  the  way  wherein  they  went,  etc. 

Ver.  18.  Among  the  deeds  of  Jehovah  they  re¬ 
call  especially  the  expulsion  of  the  original  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  land,  and  then  add,  in  allusion  to 
Joshua’s  last  word,  **  we  also  will  serve  Jeho¬ 
vah,  for  he  is  our  God.” 


Vers.  19,  20.  Joshua  still  calls  the  people  to 
notice  how  difficult  it  was  to  serve  Jehovah,  by 

showing  that  he  was  a  holy  God  (E'ttHfJ 

as  1  Sam.  xvii.  26  ;  D':n  where  also  the 

adject,  is  in  the  plural;  in  respect  to  the  sense, 
comp.  Ex.  xix.  6;  Lev.  xxi.  6,  7,  8;  lFet.  ii.  9, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  passages  in  Isaiah,  where 

God  is  designated  as  the  HFnfJ,  e.  g.t  ch. 

v.  19,  24 ;  xii.  6 ;  xxx.  11,  12 ;  xli.  14,  43,  etc.),  a 
jealous  God  (Mi  12  bW;  Ex.  xx.  5,  MJj2  bW; 

Nah.  i.  2,  Ki3|!  bs,  as  here),  who  will  not  forgive 

transgressions  (37P*??)  and  sins.  “  spoken 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  commonly  construed 
with  acc.  rei ;  less  frequently  with  b  rei,  besides 
this  passage  in  Ex.  xxiii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxv.  18,  with 
slight  modification  of  meaning  —  to  award  forgive¬ 
ness  to  sin  ”  (Keil). 

Ver.  20.  This  jealousy  of  the  holy  God  will  show 
itself  in  this,  that  if  they  should  forsake  him  and 

serve  strange  goda  as  Gen.  xxxv.  4, 

while  in  ver.  16,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  16,  we  found 
M)  he  will  turn  (Etp^)  and  do  them  harm 

and  consume  (nbs,  finish,  abolish)  them,  after 
that  he  has  done  them  good,  i.  e.f  without  any 
regard  to  the  fact  that  he  had  done  them  good. 

Ver.  21.  The  people  adhere  to  their  resolution 
to  serve  Jehovah.  On  rib  ,  minime ,  comp.  ch.  v. 

14. 

Ver.  22.  Joshua  calls  them  now  to  witness 
against  themselves,  that  they  have  chosen  Jehovah 
as  their  God,  to  serve  him,  t.  e.y  they  will,  if  they 
ever  fall  away,  he  obliged  to  admit  that  they  once 
chose  Jehovah,  and  that  he  now  has  a  right  also 
to  punish  them  for  their  unfaithfulness.  To  this, 
too,  they  assent,  replying,  as  with  ono  mouth: 
witnesses  (arc  we). 

Ver.  23.  Still  another  exhortation  of  Joshua, 
resting  on  that  assent,  to  put  away  the  strange 

gods  (as  ver.  20,  *nb$)  which  were  in  the 

midst  of  them,  and  incline  their  heart  to  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel  (as  ver.  2).  Keil,  following  the  * 
example  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  Augustine,  and 

Calvin,  takes  figuratively  =  in  your 

hearts,  because  the  people,  with  all  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  renounce  idolatry,  yet  deliver  to  Joshua  no 
images  to  be  destroyed/as  was  done  in  the  similar 
cases,  Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4.  Ho  thinks, 
further,  that  although  the  people,  as  Amos  repre¬ 
sents  to  his  generation  (Am.  v.  26,  comp.  Acts  vii. 

43),  carried  about  with  them  idols  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  yet  with  the  dying  out  of  the  generation  con¬ 
demned  at  Kadesh,  gross  idolatry  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Israel.  We  may  grant  that  so  long 
as'joshua  lived,  Israel  publicly  served  the  true 
God,  but  hold  it  very  probable  that,  as  he  might 
full  well  know,  many  a  one  in  secret  worshipped 
the  idols  which  he  now  demanded  that  they  should 

put  away,  using  the  same  word  (*H'Dn)  which 
Jacob  had  used  before,  and  Samuel  used  after  him. 

As  regards  the  actual  removal  of  the  images,  this 
may  have  followed,  although  we  are  not  so  in¬ 
formed.  Finally,  E3?T??  here  certainly  is  used 
precisely  as  much  in  the  proper  sense  as  in  Gen. 

xxxv.  2,  D33H?,  and  1  Sam.  vii.  8, 
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Ver.  24.  For  the  third  time  (vers.  16,  21)  the 
people  aver  that  they  will  serve  Jehovah  and 
nearken  to  his  voice. 

Ver.  25.  Upon  this,  Joshua  made  a  covenant 
with  them  that  day,  i.  «.,  he  renewed  the  covenant 
concluded  on  Sinai  by  God  with  Israel  (Ex.  xix. 
20),  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  done  (Deut. 
xxviii.  69)  in  the  held  of  Moab.  When  it  is  said, 
further  concerning  Joshua,  that  he  set  them  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  (or  judgment)  in  Is¬ 
rael,  these  words  are  in  allusion  to  Ex.  xv.  25, 
where,  in  connection  with  the  change  (not  6y  this, 
Keil)  of  the  bitter  water  into  sweet,  God  himself 
established  for  Israel  a  statnte  and  right.  Here, 
it  was  precisely  through  the  renewal  of  the  cov-i 
enant  that  statute  and  right  for  the  people  were' 
established  and  determined,  —  “  what  in  matters  of 
religion  should  be  with  Israel  law  and  right  ” 
(Knobel). 

Vers.  26-28.  After  this  had  been  done,  Joahua 
wrote  these  things,  (prop,  words, 
i*.  «.,  all  which  had  happened  there  at  Shechem, 
the  whole  transaction  between  him  and  the  people, 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  He  wrote  a  docu¬ 
ment —  a  protocol,  so  to  speak  —  concerning  the 
matter,  and  introduced  it  into  the  book  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it 
up  there  under  the  oak  wTiich  was  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Jehovah  O'  EHpQ?).  The  sanctuary 
is  not  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  8  ;  Lev.  xii.  4 ;  xix. 
30 ;  xx.  3  ;  xxi.  12 ;  Num.  iii.  38 ;  xix.  20  ap.  Kno¬ 
bel),  since  this,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  1,  stood  in 
Shiloh,  but  a  consecrated  space,  a  sacred  spot ;  and 
this  place,  indeed,  within  whose  limits  stood  the 
oak,  where  the  great  stone  was  set  up  bv  Joshua  (cf. 
Gen.  xxviii.  18;  Josh.  iv.  20-22 ;  1  £>am.  vii.  12), 
had  been  hallowed  bv  the  altar  which  Abraham  and 
Jacob  had  formerly  built  there  (Gen.  xii.  7  ;  xxxiii. 
20).  We  may  add  with  Knobel,  that  according  to 
ch.  viii.  30,  Joshua  himself  had  built  an  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal,  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  She¬ 
chem,  which,  like  Gilgal  (ch.  iv.  20  ff. ;  xv.  7), 
became  a  holy  place. 

Ver.  27.  Joshua  finally  explains  the  significance 
of  the  stone,  which  is  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
people  in  case  they  deny  God,  since  it  has  heard 
all  the  words  of  Jehovah  (ver.  2).  In  a  vivid 
imagination  the  stone  is  regarded  as  a  person,  so 
to  speak,  which  has  seen  and  heard  every  thing, 
comp.  ch.  xxii.  34. 

Ver.  28  relates  the  dismissal  of  the  people. 
Every  one  returns  to  his  possession. 

y.  Ch.  xxiv.  29-33.  Death  of  Joshua  and  of  Elea¬ 
nor.  Vers.  29, 30.  It  is  probable  that  immediately 
thereafter  Joshua  died,  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
old,  at  the  same  age  precisely  as  that  which  Joseph 
reached,  Gen.  1.  26.  He  was  buried  at  Timn&th- 
aer&h  (ch.  xix.  50).  The  mountain  of  Gaash, 
mentioned  here  as  well  as  in  Judg.  ii.  9 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  32,  cannot  be  identified.  Its 

name,  from  to  push,  thrust,  signifies, 

according  to  Gesenius,  perhaps  the  same  as  fore- 
thrust,  forespring. 

Ver.  31.  So  long  as  Joshua  and  the  elders,  who 
with  him  had  led  the  people,  lived,  and  those  who 

had  known  *•  e-  experienced,  all  the  works 

("  ntp2?9"b3)  of  Jehovah,  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel,  Israel  served  Jehovah,  as  is  likewise  re¬ 
lated  Judg.  ii.  11  ff. 

Ver.  32  contains  an  additional  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  suited  the  con¬ 


clusion  here,  especially  as  the  discourse  in  vers. 
1-28  had  been  concerning  Shechem,  where  they 
were  buried,  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  Jacob 
had  once  bought  for  one  hundred  kesita  (Gen.  xxiiL 
19)  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem. 
We  learn  from  Ex.  xiii.  19,  that  the  Israelites  had, 
in  conformity  with  a  last  wish  of  Joseph,  recorded 
Gen.  1.  25,  brought  these  bones  out  of  Egypt,  and 
this  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
the  beginning  of  this  verse. 

Ver.  33.  After  Joshua,  died  Eleazar  also,  the 
son  of  Aaron.  How  long  afterward  we  cannot 
determine.  They  buried  him  at  Gibeah-ph inch aa, 
the  city  of  his  son,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
latter  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Since  it  is  expressly 
said  that  this  Gibeah-phinehas  lay  on  mount 
Ephraim,  we  agree  with  Robinson,  von  Raumer 
(p.  155),  and  Knobel,  who  regarded  it  as  being  the 
present  Geeb  in  Maundrell,  p.  87,  or  Jibia  in  Rob. 
iii.  80,  81,  or  Chirbet  Jibia  in  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi.  p. 
559  f.,  the  itAfiri,  villa  Geba  of  Euseb.  and  Jerome. 
It  stood  five  miles,  t.  e.,  two  hours,  north  of  Guph- 
na,  toward  Neapolis  or  Shechem.  Keil,  however, 
thinks  of  the  Levitical  city  Qeba  (ch.  xviii.  24),  to 
which  view  the  position  “on  Mount  Ephraim” 
need  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  objection,  because 
this  mountain,  according  to  Judg.  iv.  5  and  other 
passages,  reached  far  into  the  territoiy  of  Benja¬ 
min  (*). 

The  Hebrew  original  of.  our  book  closes  with 
this  notice  of  the  death  of  Eleazar.  The  LXX. 
have  added  a  supplement,  combining  Judg.  ii.  6, 
11  ff,  and  iii.  7,  12  ff,  which,  however,  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Joshua.  We 
give  it  according  to  the  Polyglott  Bible  of  Stier 
and  Theile:  ’E*  4aa (rp  vp  kdSorrts  ot  vial 

’icrpaifA  tV  Kifkrrbw  rov  Oaov  r*pif4>tf>o<rar  4r  4av- 
rotSf  teal  alt  lapdravaar  hrrl  EA aa(ap  rov  vaxpA« 
airrov  4ms  &W0a*«,  teal  Karoopvyr)  4r  Ta&ahB  Tp  lav- 
rot/.  Ol  01  biol  'lopaljk  herfj\do<rar  ttcacrros  alt  rhv 
t &wov  edrrier  tea 2  alt  rl)r  inurin'  w6kir.  Kal  iai&otrro 
ol  viol  *1  trpabk  rljr  A <rtiprr\v  teal  ’A<rrap4e$  teal  -robs 
0aobt  reer  40rmr  rmr  tcluc Ay  aurinr.  Kal  wap&sctccv 
axrrovs  xvpiot  ait  EyA Ar  /Sort kimt  M majkrmr, 

teal  KortKitplawrav  currier  Inf  Mtca  4rrw. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Joshua’s  noble  character,  his  deep  insight  into 
God’s  leadings  of  his  people,  his  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart,  his 
beautiful  treatment  of  religious  occasions,  all  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  last  two  addresses  at  parting  with  the 
people.  As  far  as  possible  he  keep  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  merit  in  the  background.  It  Is  God  who  has 
fought  for  Israel  (ch.  xxiii.  3)  and  will  still  further 
fight  for  him  (ch.  xxiii.  10),  the  God  of  Israel  (ch. 
xxiv.  2,  23),  who  from  ancient  times  (ch.  xxiv.  2) 
to  the  present  day  has  wonderfully  manifested 
himself  to  his  people,  shown  them  much  favor,  and 
finally  given  tnem  a  beautiful  dwelling-place  (ch. 
xxiv.  13).  Of  himself  he  says  repeatedly  that  he 
is  old  and  must  go  the  way  of  aU  the  earth  (ch. 
xxiii.  2,  14),  therefore  a  mortal  man  subject  to  the 
lot  of  all  earthly  existence,  a  man  who,  having 
fulfilled  his  task  and  distributed  the  land  to  the 
people  (ch.  xxiii  4),  most  now  retire  from  the  the¬ 
atre  of  his  activity,  bnt  who,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
will  with  his  family  serve  Jehovah  (ch.  xxiv.  15). 
How  nobly,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sketches  in  large 
features,  particularly  in  the  second  discourse,  the 
works  of  God ;  Abraham’s  call  (ch.  xxiv.  2  ff.), 
the  mission  of  Moses  and  Israel’s  deliverance  out 
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of  Egjrpt  (ch.  xxi ▼.  5  ff.),  the  conquest  of  the 
Amontes  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  turning  away  of 
the  curse  of  Balaam,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (ch.  xxi v.  8  If.).  Since  he 
knew,  however,  the  human  heart  in  its  fickleness, 
and  in  particular  understood  accurately  the  want 
of  stedfastness  on  the  part  of  Israel,  he  repeatedly 
admonishes  them  to  fidelity  towards  God  (ch.  xxiii. 
6,7, 11;  xxiv.  14,  15),  warns  them  likewise,  and 
in  part  with  words  of  sharp  severity,  against  all 
apostasy  {ch.  xxiii.  12-16  ;  xxiv.  14,  20),  and  puts 
them  a  third  time  to  the  test  whether  they  will 
really  serve  Jehovah  (ch.  xxiv.  15, 19,  20,  22).  In 
this,  however,  appears  at  the  same  time  Joshua's 
excellent  understanding  of  the  treatment  of  relig¬ 
ious  concerns,  for  he  will  employ  no  constraint, 
bat  leaves  entirely  to  their  own  choice  the  decision 
whether  Israel  will  serve  Jehovah  or  the  strange 
pods  of  whom  they  had  knowledge  (ch.  xxiv.  15, 
19, 20).  But  then,  after  the  people  have  decided 
for  Jehovah,  although  Joshua  has  very  emphat¬ 
ically  pointed  out  that  He  is  a  holy  and  a  jealous 
God  (ch.  xxiv.  19),  who  will  not  forgive  transgres¬ 
sions  and  sins,  he  demands  of  them  also  so  much 
the  more  pointedly  that  they  shall  put  away  all 
strange  gods. 

2.  In  respect  to  this  putting  away  of  strange 
gods,  we  take  the  liberty  of  adding  Gcrlach’s  re¬ 
mark  on  ch.  xxiv.  23,  which  still  more  definitely 
supports  our  explanation  of  the  passage.  “  It  is 
remarkable,”  he  says,  “that,  after  Achan’s  tres¬ 
pass  in  the  matter  of  things  devoted,  and  after  the 
Israelites  had  not  long  before  been  ready  to  avenge 
so  signally  the  supposed  crime  of  their  transjor- 
dinic  brethren  in  erecting  a  rifal  altar,  idolatry 
could  still  have  been  secretly  practiced  among 
them.  In  this,  however,  we  must  fairly  consider 
how  hard  it  was  for  the  thought  of  the  one,  al¬ 
mighty,  omnipresent  God  to  find  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  the  heathen-spirited  people,  how,  with 
this  faith  they  6tood  alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  whole  contemporary  world,  how  they,  there¬ 
fore,  were  continually  overcome  anew  and  taken 
captive  by  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  the  age, 
and  incessantly  turned  away  to  other  helpers  from 
the  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace  which  seemed 
not  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires ;  how,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  they  still  afterwards  worshipped  partly  the 
true  God* under  images,  partly  the  divining  house- 
pod<  (teraphim)  in  secret;  and  how  the  judgment 
of  God  might  indeed  seise  upon  and  hold  up  one 
example  (Achan,  ch.  vii.),  without,  therefore,  at  a 
later  period,  in  like  manner,- extirpating  the  sin. 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  people  in  secret  wor¬ 
shipped  idols  Amos  declares  (ch.  v.  25 ;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  43),  that  there  were  household  gods  even  in 
David’s  house,  is  shown  by  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16. 
No  apostasy  from  the  true  God  followed  from  that, 
but  a  partial  and  ever  renewed  corruption  of  his 
service  through  superstition.”  Analogous  exam¬ 
ples  are  found  in  Grimm’s  Mythology ,  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  German  people. 

3.  Similar  represen tations  of  the  benefits  of  God 
to  his  people  may  be  read  in  many  passages  of  the 
Psalms,  partly  abridged,  p'artly  in  more  full  ac¬ 
counts.  Thus  Ps.  xliv.  1-4 ;  lxviii.  8  ff. ;  lxxviii. ; 
lxxx.  9  ff. ;  lxxxi.  1 1  ;  xeix.  6,  7 ;  cv. ;  cvi. ;  cxxxv. 
8  ff. ;  cxxxvi.  10,  11,  19.  Touching  the  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egypt  the  tenderly  winning  representa¬ 
tion  of  Hosca  (ch.  xi.  1  ff.  [and  of  Jeremiah,  ch. 
iL  1  ff.])  may  be  compared. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Joshua's  first  farewell  discourse  considered  in 
the  two  sections  above  given,  for  comfort  and  ad¬ 
monition  (ch.  xxiii.  1-15). —  As  the  Lord  once 
brought  Israel  into  rest,  so  will  He  also  bring  us  to 
rest,  for  “  there  remaincth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God  ”  (ch.  xxiii.  1 ).  —  Joshua,  in  his  humility  and 
modesty,  set  before  us  as  a  pattern,  that  wc  should 
in  all  things  give  God  alone  the  honor,  while  wo 
know  and  fcel  ourselves  to  be  weak  and  dying 
men.  —  The  Lord  has  fought  also  for  you.  (1) 
The  Lord  has  fought;  (2)  the  Lord  has  fought  for 
you  (ch.  xxiii.  3;  sermon  for  victory).  —  Depart 
neither  to  the  right  hand, nor  to  the  left  from  the 
commands  of  God ;  a  text  suitable  for  confirma¬ 
tion  addresses.  —  God  gives  victory  only  when  the 
combatants  most  diligently  keep  their  souls  and 
love  him.  —  Bad  men  will  be,  as  the  heathen  were 
for  the  Israelites,  a  trap  and  a  snare  and  a  scourge 
in  the  sides,  and  thorns  jn  the  eyes  for  those  who 
live  in  intercourse  with  them.  —  Ver.  14,  a  very 
beautiful  text  for  a  farewell  sermon  for  a  preacher 
who  is  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  from  advanced 
age,  also  for  a  funeral  discourse  when  a  father,  for 
instance,  to  whose  family  God  has  shown  much 
kindness,  is  deceased.  —  Vers.  15,  16.  Suitable  for 
a  sermon  on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  (1) 
Think  to-day  of  all  the  good  which  you  have  re¬ 
ceived,  according  to  what  God  has  spoken  to  you ; 
but  (2)  be  warned  against  the  transgression  of  his 
covenant,  lest  his  judgment  come  upon  you.  * 

Joshua’s  last  congress  at  Shechcm.  ( 1 )  His  dis¬ 
course  (ch.  xxiv.  1-15) ;  (2)  the  answer  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (vers.  16-18) ;  (3)  the  final  decision  and  renewal 
of  the  covenant  (vers.  19-25). — Joshua’s  second 
farewell  discourse  treated  by  itself,  and  that  as  a 
review  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  to  his  own,  in  its  most  important  inci¬ 
dents  as  above  stated  {ch.  xxiv.  1-15).  —  Of  the 
terror  of  God  upon  nations  doomed  to  destruction 
(ver.  12).  —  Not  bv  thy  sword  nor  by  thy  bow !  — 
God’s  surpassing  tanefits  proved  by  what  He  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Israel".  —  Earnest  exhortation  to  give 
up  all  the  idolatry  still  remaining  amon^  them. — 
In  matters  of  religious  conviction  the  decision  must 
be  altogether  free;  all  constraint  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  That  Joshua  teaches  once  for  all.  —  I 
and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord !  —  A  text  of 
inexhaustible  richness  for  weddings ;  yet  rightly 
employed  only  when  the  individual  dispositions 
correspond,  —  a  thing  which  in  occasional  services 
shoula  never  be  wanting.  That  Frederick  William 
IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  opening  of  the  United 
Diet  in  1847,  declared  this  word  of  Joshua  to  be 
his  own  maxim,  is  well  known.  —  Such  deep  hor¬ 
ror  of  all  idolatry  becomes  us  also,  as  it  once  be¬ 
came  Israel.  Only  our  aversion  must  be  more 
permanent  than  it  was  with  that  people.  —  We  also 
will  serve  Jehovah,  for  He  is  our  God.  —  God  a 
holy,  and  a  jealous  God.  —  How  the  thought  that 
GoS  is  holy,  pure  from  all  evil,  and  jealous,  zeal¬ 
ously  intent  on  his  proper  glory,  should  restrain 
us  from  all  evil,  and  especially  from  all  idolatry.  — 
When  docs  God  not  spare  (forgive)?  (l)When 
transgression  and  sin  is  wilfully  committed,  and 
when  (2)  forgiveness  would,  as  He  foresees,  lead  to 
no  amendment.  —  When  we  forsake  the  Lord  He 
forsakes  us  also,  and  turns  away  from  us  although 
He  may  have  done  us  ever  so  much  ^ood. —  Ver. 
22  also  may  be  employed  as  a  text  for  discourses 
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at  confirmation  [and  at  all  receptions  into  the 
church],  in  which  it  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
candidates  that  their  “yes”  will  testify  against 
them  if  they  prove  unfaithful  to  the  Lord.  —  In 
what  must  the  true  and  sincere  conversion  (repent¬ 
ance)  of  an  entire  people  consist  i  ( 1 )  In  their 
putting  away  their  strange,  often  very  secretly 
worshipped  gods;  (2)  in  the  inclination  of  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  —  The  God  of 
Israel  (vers.  2,  23).  —  The  repeated  profession  of 
the  people  that  they  will  serve  the  Lord,  regarded 
(1) i  in  reference  to  its  import,  (2)  to  the  respofisi- 
bility  which  the  people  thus  took  upon  them.  —  It 
is  easily  said  :  I  will  serve  the  Lord  and  obey  his 
voice ;  but  actually  to  keep  the  promise  when  the 
world  allures  to  its  altars,  is  quite  another  thing.  — 
Israel’s  resolution  to  serve  the  Lord  was  wholly 
voluntary.  So  should  it  be  also  with  us.  There 
should  be  no  compulsion.  —  Men  may  well  hearken 
to  God’s  voice,  for  (1)  it  always  warns  against  the 
evil,  (2)  always  admonishes  to  the  good.  —  O  !  how 
peaceful  is  it  in  the  heart  when  we  really  serve  the 
Lord  our  God  in  sincerity,  and  hear  nothing  in 
preference  to  his  friendly  Voice,  that  we  may  joy¬ 
fully  obey  it.  —  The  renewal  of  the  covenant  at 
Shechem ;  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  ( 1 ) 
Joshua,  (2)  the  people,  (3)  the  matter  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  (law  and  rights  of  Grod),  (4)  the  place  where 
it  was  accomplished  —  keeping  in  view  the  his¬ 
torical  recollections  so  richly  associated  with  She¬ 
chem,  (5)  the  memorial  of  the  covenant,  shall  all 
r£fceive  due  attention. — Joshua’s  death,  the  end 
of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  who  had  proved 
himself  such  (1 )  already  in  Moses’  time  (Num.  xiii. ; 
xxvii.  15-23)  ;  (2)  in  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  the  land,  in  which  (a)  his  trust  in  God,  (6)  his 
bravery,  (c)  his  unselfishness  (ch.  xvii.  14-18 ;  xix. 
49,  50)  are  to  be  signalized;  (3)  even  to  the  end 
(comp.  ch.  xxiii.  1-11  ;  xxiv.  1-15).  —  Vers.  29, 
30.  How  beneficially  the  good  example  of  a  pious 
and  true  leader  may  influence  a  whole  people,  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  case  of  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Phinehas, 
and  the  other  elders  of  Israel.  —  The  burial  of 
Joseph’s  hones,  an  act  of  grateful  respect,  and  the 
conscientious  fulfillment  of  a  dying  wish.  —  Elea- 
zar’s  death  the  end  of  a  priest  after  God’s  heart 
(Ex.  vi.  23,  25;  xxviii.  1;  Lev.  viii.24  ;  Num.  iii.32 ; 
xx.  26;  xxvii.  18  ff. ;  xxxiv.  17;  Josh.  xiv.  1). 

Starke  :  Peace  and  rest  is  also  a  favor  from 
God,  therefore  we  may  well  pray :  Graciously  grant 
us  peace,  etc.,  ancL  From  war  and  bloodshed  pre¬ 
serve  us,  merciful  Lord  God,  etc.  — Although  God 
alone,  in  all  things  which  happen,  deserves  the 
honor,  and  He  it  is  also  who  is  and  remains  the 
one  who  effects  all  good,  yet  we  must  not  leave 
anything  wanting  in  our  own  fidelity.  —  A  Chris¬ 
tian  must  not  wtuk  in  his  own  way,  but  order  all 
his  conduct  by  God’s  word.  —  Soul  lost,  all  lost  1 
Therefore  watch,  make  haste  and  save  thy  soul !  — 
God  demands  not  merely  an  outward  but  an  in¬ 


ward  obedience  to  his  law.  —  By  our  might  noth¬ 
ing  is  done,  by  God’s  mi^ht  everything.  —  To  serve 
the  true  God  is  the  highest  propriety  and  our 
duty ;  O  that  all  might  recognize  it  as  such  and 
serve  God  from  the  heart !  —  The  service  which  one 
renders  to  God  must  be  unconstrained. 

Cramer  :  Faith  is  an  assured  confidence  and 
excludes  doubt  (Heb.  xi.  1 ;  Jas.  i.  6)  even  where 
one  cannot  see  (John  xx.  29).  —  The  promises  of 
the  law  are  conditioned  on  obedience  (Deut.  xxviii. 
1).  —  There  is,  however,  none  other  who  could 
fight  for  us,  etc.,  Ps.  liii.  6 ;  lxxix.  10  (ch.  xxiii. 
10).  —  With  the  froward  God  is  fro  ward.  —  Death 
knows  no  difference  in  person,  age,  sex,  condition, 
or  country.  —  By  repeating  and  meditating  on  the 
great  deeds  of  God  we  should  strengthen  ourselves 
in  faith,  and  press  on  towards  obedience  to  his 
commands  (Ps.  xliv.  2 ;  lxxxv.  2  ;  cv.  5 ;  cvi.  6). 

Osiaxder:  Whoever  desires  to  live  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prescribed  word  of  God,  so  as  to  add 
nothing  thereto  and  take  nothing  therefrom,  he  is 
on  the  right  road  and  walks  most  safely. —  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but 
he  who  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Matt, 
xxiv.  13.  —  To  God  must  we  ascribe  the  victory, 
and  not  to  our  own  might  and  strength.  —  The 
church  of  God  is  never  without  hypocrites  and 
apostates.  —  God  can  put  up  with  no  mixed  relig¬ 
ion  ;  with  him  it  is  “  all  mine  or  let  it  alone  alto¬ 
gether,”  Matt  iv.  10. 

Bibl.  Tub.:  The  precious  covenant  which  we 
have  made  with  God  we  should  have  constantly 
before  our  eves. 

[Matt.  ITenrt  ;  on  ch.  xxiii.  1,2:  When  we  see 
death  hastening  toward  us,  that  should  quicken  us 
to  do  the  work  of  life  with  all  our  might.  —  On  ch. 
xxiv.  1  :  We  must  never  think  our  work  for  God 
done,  till  our  life  is  done ;  and  if  He  lengthen  out 
our  days  beyond  what  we  thought,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  it  is  because  He  has  some  further  service  for 
us  to  do.  —  Ibid.  ver.  15  :  When  we  cannot  bring 
as  many  as  we  would  to  the  service  of  God,  wo 
must  bring  as  many  as  we  can,  and  extend  our 
endeavors  to  the  utmost  sphere  of  our  activity  ;  if 
we  cannot  reform  the  land,  let  us  put  away  iniquity 
far  from  our  own  tabernacle.  —  Those  that  lead 
and  rule  in  other  things,  should  be  first  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  and  go  before  in  the  best,  things.  — 
Those  that  resolve  to  serve  God,  must  not  mind 
being  singular  in  it,  nor  be  drawn  by  the  crowd  to 
forsake  his  service.  —  Those  that  are  bound  for 
heaven,  must  be  willing  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
and  must  not  do  as  tne  most  do,  but  as  the  best 
do.  —  Ibid.  vers.  29-33:  This  book  which  began 
with  triumphs  here  ends  with  funerals,  by  which 
all  the  glory  of  man  is  stained.  —  How  well  is  it 
for  the  Gospel  church  that  Christ  our  Joshua  is 
still  with  it,  by  his  Spirit ,  and  i oili  be  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world!] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Contents  and  Plan. 

1.  The  Book  of  Judges  is  in  a  special  sense  the  first  historical  book  of  Israel.  It  does 
not,  like  the  Book  of  Joshua,  relate  the  deeds  of  one  man,  nor  does  it,  like  the  last  four  books 
of  Moses,  revolve  around  the  commanding  figure  and  lofty  wisdom  of  a  prophet.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  this  book  also  is  a  Genesis.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  describes  the 
opening  period  of  the  primitive  patriarchal  family;  the  Book  of  Judges  relates  the  earliest 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  “  The  children  of  Israel  asked  the  Lord,”  is 
iti  opening  sentence.  It  rehearses  the  fortunes,  deeds,  and  sufferings  of  the  people,  as  they 
occurred  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  For  this  personage  was  only  the  testamentary  executor 
of  the  prophet  who  remained  behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  1).  When 
he  also  died,  Israel,  the  heir,  deprived  both  of  the  authoritative  direction  of  Moses  and  the 
executive  guidance  of  Joshua,  entered  upon  the  independent  management  of  its  acquired 
possession.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  the  history  of  a  conqueror  ;  the  Book  of  Judges  that  of  a 
people  for  the  first  time  in  possession.  Hitherto,  Israel  had  always  been  in  a  condition  of 
unrest  and  movement,  first  enslaved,  then  wandering  in  the  desert,  finally  undergoing  the 
hardships  of  the  camp  and  conquest ;  the  Book  of  Judges  exhibits  the  nation  in  the  first  period 
of  its  life  as  a  settled,  possessing,  and  peaceable  {>eople.  Hitherto,  the  nation,  like  a  minor, 
had  been  authoritatively  directed  by  its  guardian  and  friend ;  the  Book  of  Judges  opens  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  people  itself  is  to  assume  the  administration  of  its  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  sacerdotal  and  civil  constitution  which  has  been  framed  for  it.  This  is  indicated,  from 
various  points  of  view,  by  the  name  which  our  Book  bears  in  the  Canon :  Shophetim ,  Judges. 
The  same  title  is  borne  by  the  Synagogue  pericope  which  begins,  at  Deut.  xvi.  18,  with  the 
command,  M  Thou  shalt  make  thee  Judges  (Shophetim)  in  all  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.”  Since  Moses  no  longer  exercised  his  legislative,  nor  Joshua  his  executive 
functions,  these  Shophetim  constituted  the  highest  civil  authority  (cf  on  ch.  ii.  16),  who  in 
conjunction  with  the  priesthood,  were  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  law.  The  Book 
of  Judges,  accordingly,  recounts  the  history  of  the  times,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  in  which 
the  governing  authority  in  Israel  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Shophetim. 

•  2.  The  Biblical  books  are  throughout  books  of  instruction.  For  this  purpose,  and  this 
alone,  were  they  written.  Their  design  is  to  show  the  relations,  first  of  God,  and  through 
God  of  Israel,  to  history.  In  their  view,  all  history,  and  that  of  Israel  especially,  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fulfillment  of  the  truth  and  purposes  of  God.  The  achievements  and  the  fortunes  of 
all  nations  are  the  consequences  of  their  moral  relations  to  God.  But  the  preeminence  of 
Israel  consists  in  this,  that  the  God  of  nature  and*  of  time  was  first  revealed  to  it,  and  that  in 
tbe  Law  which  it  received  from  Him,  it  has  a  clear  and  definite  rule  by  which  it  can  order  its 
relations  to  God  and  know  the  moral  grounds  of  whatever  befalls  it.  Upon  the  observance 
of  this  law,  as  the  evidence  and  expression  of  faith  in  the  living  God,  the  freedom,  well-being, 
and  peace  of  Israel  repose.  This  had  been  made  known  to  the  people,  before  under  Joshua’s 
direction  they  left  the  desert  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  If  after 
victory,  they  shall  observe  the  law,  and  be  mindful  of  their  calling  to  be  a  holy  People  of 
God,  prosperity  will  follow  them ;  if  not,  they  shall  fall  into  bondage,  poverty,  and  discord 
(Dent  vii.  1  ff.).  The  Book  of  Judges  is  a  text-book  of  fulfillment  to  this  prediction.  The 
twenty-one  sections  of  which  it  consists  are  organically  put  together  for  this  purpose.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  there  are  three  principal  divisions  recognizable :  first,  chaps,  i.  and 
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ii. ;  secondly,  chaps,  iii.-xyi. ;  thirdly,  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.  Bat  the  lessons  which  these  three 
divisions  respectively  contain,  evince  precisely  the  organic .  connection  in  which  the  whole 
narrative  stands  with  all  its  parts,  as  the  necessary  fulfillment  of  what  was  promised  in  the 
law.  The  first  two  chapters  are  a  pragmatic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  They  explain  the  possibility  of  the  events  about  to  be  related.  Not  in  the  history 
of  Joshua  could  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  conflicts  lie ;  for  Joshua  stood  in  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  moved  in  the  steps  of  Moses.  It  was  only  in  what  the  tribes  did  after  his  death, 
that  their  foundation  was  laid.  Accordingly,  when  ch.  i.  relates  the  prosecution  of  the  con¬ 
quest  by  Israel,  its  main  object  in  so  doing  is  not  to  tell  what  was  conquered  and  how, 
but  rather  to  show  that  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  command  the  tribes  failed  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  forewarnings  of  the  law  (Deut.  vii.)  went 
into  fulfillment.  Peace  endured  only  so  long  as  the  elders  yet  lived  who  remembered  all  the 
great  works  that  were  done  for  Israel  at  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Josh.  xxiv.  31).  The 
younger  generation  soon  fell  into  the  snares  of  temptation,  and  consequently  into  spiritual  and 
political  servitude.  In  distress,  indeed,  they  sought  after  God,  and  then  heroes  rose  up  among 
them,  who  were  truly  their  Judges,  and  who,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  God,  regained  their  lib¬ 
erty.  Their  deeds  are  reported  in  chaps,  iii.-xvi.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  thereby 
removed.  Heathenism  continued  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  Israel.  The  occasion  of  apostasy 
afforded  by  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  was  permanent,  but  the  institution  of  the  judgeship 
was  transient.  The  service  of  Baal  perpetuated  itself  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  Judge  expired  with  the  person  in  whom  they  dwelt.  So  also  all 
those  judges  whom  according  to  the  law  Israel  was  to  elect  for  the  administration  of  its  local 
affairs  (Deut.  xvi.  18  f.),  were  invested  with  merely  personal,  not  hereditary,  dignity.  The 
permanent  evil  was  not  confronted  with  any  equally  permanent  institution.  To  this  fact 
ch.  ii.  already  alludes;  for  it  says,  ver.  19,  that  “  when  the  Judge  was  dead,  they  turned 
back.” 

8.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Book  of  Judges  is  the  book  of  fulfillment  from  yet  another 
point  of  view.  'It  teaches  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  the  hereditary  kingly 
office  had  to  be  set  up.  In  Deuteronomy  (xvi.  18  f.),  the  institution  of  Judges  in  all  the 
gates  of  Israel  is  immediately  followed  by  this  provision  (ch.  xviL  14  ff.)  :  “  When  thou  art 
come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell 
therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me,  then 
shalt  thou  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.”  The  Book  of  Judges 
shows  that  this  result  was  unavoidable.  The  government  of  the  Judges,  it  points  out  already  in 
ch.  ii.,  has  no  traditional  strength.  The  authority  of  the  greatest  among  them  ceases  when 
he  dies.  Each  one  of  the  great  heroes  who  are  portrayed  from  ch.  iii.  onward,  affords  proof 
of  the  want  of  the  hereditary  kingly  office,  albeit  in  different  ways.  When  Othniel  died,  no 
second  hero  of  Judah  was  forthcoming  to  restrain  Israel  from  sin.  Ehud  was  a  deliverer 
(ch.  iii.),  but  he  is  not  even  called  a  Judge.  After  him,  the  work  of  delivering  and  judging 
devolved  on  a  woman,  and  Barak  was  willing  to  fight  only  if  she  went  with  him  (chaps,  iv., 
v.).*  Gideon  became  inspired  with  courage  only  through  great  wonders  on  the  part  of  God 
(ch.  vi.)  ;  and  however  pious  and  great,  he  himself  occasioned  confusion  in  Israel  (ch.  viiL 
27).  Jephthah  had  no  legal  descent  of  any  kind.  Samson  was  an  incomparable  hero  ;  but 
he  fought  single-handed,  without  a  people  to  support  him. 

The  Judges  were  indeed  deliverers ;  but  their  authority  was  not  recognized  throughout  all 
Israel.  The  call  of  Deborah  was  answered  by  only  two  tribes.  Gideon’s  leadership  was  at 
first  opposed  by  Ephraim.  Jephthah  fell  into  sanguinary  discord  with  the  same  tribe.  Sam¬ 
son  was  bound  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Philistines  by  the  terror-stricken  tribe  of  Judah 
itself. 

The  judgeship  did  not  even  maintain  itself  within  the  same  tribe.  Of  the  six  principal 
heroes,  three  belonged  to  the  south,  —  Othniel,  Ehud,  Samson,  —  and  three  to  the  north, 
—  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah;  none  to  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  Joshua,  and  two  to  Man- 
asseh. 

The  title  of  the  hero  was  Shophet ,  Judge.  But  judges  there  were  always.  In  every  tribe, 
the  judge  was  the  local  magistrate.  The  hero  who  rose  up  to  conquer  bore  no  new  title. 
And  his  authority  was  merely  the  authority  of  the  common  Shophet  territorially  extended  by 
virtue  of  his  mighty  deeds.  But  whatever  unity  he  might  have  formed  during  his  activity, 
dissolved  itself  at  his  death.  The  tribes  then  stood  again  under  their  separate  Shophetiin. 
Permanent  organic  connection  could  be  secured  only  through  a  king.  Without  thin  common 
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and  permanent  centre,  the  interests  of  the  several  tribes  diverged,  and  each  section  became 
indifferent  to  whatever  occurred  in  the  others.  National  interest  decayed,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  national  strength.  The  narratives  of  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.  form,  it  is  true,  a  division  by 
themselves,  but  a  division  that  stands  in  organic  connection  with  the  whole  Book.  The 
events  there  related  do  not  follow  after  the  last  judge  of  whom  ch.  xvi.  speaks.  They  belong 
to  much  earlier  times,  and  yet  the  position  assigned  them  is  well  considered  and  instructive. 
They  demonstrate  by  new*  and  striking  illustrations  the  necessity  of  the  kingly  office  to 
strengthen  Israel,  within  and  without,  over  against  the  existing  idolatry,  which  could  main¬ 
tain  itself  only  by  reason  of  the  divisions  and  want  of  unity  between  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
events  of  these  last  five  chapters  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred  under  the  tyranny  of  any 
hostile  king.  So  much  the  more  strikingly  do  they  set  forth  the  weakness  of  the  form  of 
government  which  Israel  had  at  that  time,  —  a  weakness  which,  to  be  sure,  had  its  ulti¬ 
mate  ground  in  the  weakness  of  the  people  itself.  They  show  the  decay  both  of  religion 
among  the  people  and  of  the  priesthood.  The  first  two  of  these  chapters  (xvii.  and  xviii.) 
teach  ns  what  sins  in  spiritual  matters  and  what  deeds  of  civil  violence  were  possible  in 
Israel,  without  causing  the  whole  nation  to  rise  in  remonstrance.  The  last  two  show  the 
reverse  of  this,  namely,  the  fanaticism  of  self-righteousness  with  which  the  whole  people  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  tribes,  reducing  it  even  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Both  kinds  of  sins  were  possible  only  because  the  hereditary,  general,  and  authoritative 
kingly  office  was  wanting,  which  everywhere  interposes  with  the  same  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  because  it  everywhere  governs  with  the  same  strength.  For  that  reason  the  narrator 
several* times  adds  the  remark  (ch.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1)  :  “  There  was  no  king  in  Israel.” 

.It  is  the  last  sentence  he  writes :  “  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  But  the  whole  Book  points  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 
the  essence  of  its  special  teaching.  It  is  that  which  makes  ity  title  doubly  significant.  The 
civil  authority  of  the  Shophetim  would  have  sufficed,  if  Israel  had  been  obedient,  and  had 
not  retained  the  Canaanites  in  its  borders.  As  it  was  not  obedient,  it  needed  extraordinary 
Shophetim  to  effect  its  deliverance.  But  their  sporadic  activity  could  not  prevail  against  a 
permanent  evil.  This  the  concentrated  strength  of  the  kingly  office  alone  could  overcome  ; 
just  as,  according  to  the  gospel,  every  evil  to  which  the  children  of  men  were  subject,  has 
been  dissolved  by  the  true  kingship  of  the  Son  of  God. 

§  2.  Time  of  Composition . 

The  doctrinal  tendency  which  we  thus  perceive  in  the  Book  is  of  great  importance ;  for 
it  undoubtedly  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  edited.  The  idea  of  explaining 
the  possibility  of  such  events  as  are  related  in  chaps,  xvii.-xxi  by  the  remark,  “  There 
was  no  king  in  Israel,”  could  be  entertained  only  at  a  time  when  perfect  political  unity 
and  order  were  still  expected  to  result  from  the  kingly  office.  No  such  explanation  could 
have  been  appended  to  the  account  of  Micah  in  ch.  xvii.,  if  the  division  of  Israel,  and  the 
institution  of  Jeroboam’s  political  idolatry,  had  already  taken  place.  After  the  reigns  of 
various  sinful  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  become  matters  of  history,  and  after  the  rebellion 
against  David  and  the  sanguinary  conflicts  between  Judah  and  Israel  had  taken  place,  the 
want  of  a  king  could  not  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  civil  war  between  Israel 
and  Benjamin.  This  could  only  be  done  while  people  yet  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
kingly  office  for  certain  victory  without,  and  divine  peace  and  order  within.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prominence  with  which  the  lack  of  hereditariness  in  the  judgeship,  and  the  want 
of  any  guaranty  against  apostasy  are  set  forth,  is  explainable  only  if  done  at  a  time  when  the 
judicial  office  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence.  There  is  but  one  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  in  which  both  these  conditions  meet,  namely,  when  the  people  desired  a  king  from 
Samuel,  and  he  consecrated  Saul,  and  the  victories  of  the  latter  afforded  peace  within  and 
without  The  Book  might  be  called  a  text-book  for  the  people,  collected  and  written  to 
instruct  and  establish  them  in  the  new  kingly  government. 

The  desire  for  a  king  appears  as  early  as  Gideon’s  time.  After  that  hero’s  victory,  the 
people  come  and  wish  to  have  him  for  a  king.  But  Gideon  declines,  and  our  author  mani¬ 
festly  approves  his  course.  Abimelech’s  disgraceful  kingship  is  minutely  related ;  but  the 
parable  of  Jotham  sets  in  a  convincing  light  the  wrongfulness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees,  i.  e.  the  people,  seek  to  make  a  king.  A  king  so  made  can  be  of  no  service  to  Israel. 

It  is  written  (Deut.  xvii  15)  :  “  Thou  shalt  make  him  king  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose.” 
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In  Samuel's  time,  also,  the  people  wish  a  king,  bnt  they  do  not  undertake  to  choose  one 
themselves.  They  pray  Samuel  to  select  one  for  them ;  and  it  is  only  at  God's  command 
that  Samuel  complies. 

Samuel,  as  chronologically  he  stands  between  King  Saul  and  the  Judges,  so  as  Prophet  and 
Priest  he  mediates  the  transition  from  the  judicial  to  the  kingly  office.  His  prophetic  ex¬ 
ercise  bf  the  judicial  office  first  teaches  the  people  how  rightly  to  desire  and  ask  for  a  king. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  the  Book  of  Judges  closes  with  the  heroic  deeds  and  death  of  Sam¬ 
son.  The  age  of  heroes  is  past.  The  age  of  kings  can  begin  only  when  a  prophet  enjoys 
respect  as  a  judge  throughout  all  Israel,  which  had  never  been  the  case  before  Samuel. 
Hence,  this  prophet's  history  forms  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  kingship,  since  with¬ 
out  his  consecration  no  king  could  exist.  This  is  why  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  call 
the  Books  bf  Samuel  the  First  and  Second  of  Kings. 

The  extreme  points  of  time  between  which  the  composition  of  our  Book  must  have  taken 
place,  may  easily  be  indicated.  It  must  have  been  later  than  the  great  victory  of  Samuel 
over  the  Philistines,  the  reformation  of  Israel,  and  the  return  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from 
exile  (cf.  on  ch.  xviii.  30).  One  consequence  of  the  reformation  was  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Samuel’s  protest  at  first,  the  people  desired  a  king ;  for  in  this  promised  office  they 
sought  security  both  against  their  enemies  and  against  themselves  and  their  own  unbe¬ 
lief.  Another  consequence,  probably,  was  the  composition  of  this  manual  of  penitence  and 
instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Book  must  have  been  written  before  the  reign  of  David.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  still  called  Jebus,  and  the  Jebusites  had  not  yet  been  expelled  (ch.  i.  21,  xix.  10). 
But  if  2  Sam.  v.  6  ff.  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  refer  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Jebusites’  power  by  David,  a  conclusion  which  the  whole  history  confirms.  Moreover, 
if  our  Book  had  not  been  written  before  the  time  of  David,  references  to  his  reign  could  not 
be  wanting.  From  Othniel’s  time,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  David’s  tribe,  falls  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Samson,  is  far  from  honorable.  The  relatively 
copious  treatment  of  affairs  in  which  Benjamin  figures,  points  to  the  time  of  King  Saul. 
While  the  history  of  Othniel  is  quite  summarily  related,  that  of  Ehud  is  drawn  out  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Similarly  rich  is  the  flow  of  tradition  in  the  narrative  concerning  Gibeah 
(ch.  xix.  seq.).  Saul  says  of  himself  that  he  is  “  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  ”  (1  Sam.  ix. 
21).  This  history  of  Gibeah  explains  the  cause  of  Benjamin’s  smallness,  and  traces  it  to  the 
savage  war  made  on  him  by  Israel. 


§  8.  The  Sources. 

1.  The  author  did  not  command  materials  in  equal  abundance  from  all  the  tribes.  A  full 
supply  flowed  in  upon  him  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  Ephraim,  namely, 
Benjamin,  Manasseh,  and  Dan.  The  story  of  Deborah  describes  the  heroic  exploit  of  Naph- 
tali  and  Zebulun;  but  Deborah  herself  resided  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
near  the  confines  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  tribes  at  the  extremities  of  the  land,  of  Reuben 
(Gad  is  included  in  Gilead),  of  Simeon  (only  the  incident  in  ch.  i.),  of  Asher,  the  author’s 
sources  afforded  scarcely  any  information.  Concerning  Judah’s  preeminence,  only  ch.  L  (cf. 
ch.  xx.  18)  communicates  anything.  Toward  Ephraim  (for  ch.  i.  22  ff.  refers  to  the  whole 
house  of  Joseph),  the  sources  nourish  an  unfavorable  disposition.  No  hero,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  came  out  of  Ephraim ;  for  of  Abdon  nothing  but  his  name  and  wealth  is  mentioned  (ch. 
xii.  13).  Ephraim  originates  the  sinful  opposition  to  Gideon  and  Jephthah.  In  Ephraim 
Abimelech  plays  his  rdle  as  royal  usurper.  There  Micah  sets  up  his  false  religion.  Thence 
also  sprang  that  Levite  who  was  the  cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
for  the  author  and  his  times  all  this  was  of  great  significance.  When  the  king  demanded  of 
Samuel  is  appointed,  he  is  not  chosen  out  of  Ephraim,  but  out  of  Benjamin.  The  author, 
who  favors  the  institution  of  the  kingship,  brings  the  moral  incapacity  which  Ephraim  as 
leading  tribe  has  hitherto  shown,  into  prominence.  The  priesthood,  it  is  true,  had  their  seat 
at  Shiloh.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  Judges  shows  the  powerlessness  of  the  priesthood 
in  times  of  danger.  The  facts  related  in  the  last  five  chapters  of  our  book,  by  way  of  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  fall  of  the  priestly 
tribe.  Such  things,  also,  as  are  told  of  Levites,  occurred  only  “  because  there  was  no  king.” 
Ephraim,  it  is  true,  gave  Samuel  to  the  nation,  the  restorer  of  Israel’s  spiritual  strength, 
and  the  reformer  of  the  priesthood;  but  even  he  could  give  no  guaranty  for  his  children, 
who  when  in  old  age  he  transfers  his  office  to  them,  do  not  walk  in  his  steps. 
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2.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  traditions  which  ascribe  it  to  Samuel 
are  ancient;  but  if  in  such  obscure  matters  one  were  to  risk  a  conjecture,  he  would  hardly 
attach  himself  to  these  traditions.  The  Book  apparently  presupposes  the  reign  of  Saul,  just 
as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  the  reign  of  David  is  presupposed.  To  record  the  deeds  and  in¬ 
structions  of  God,  as  brought  to  view  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  was  certainly  a  well-con¬ 
sidered,  and,  as  the  extant  sacred  writings  show,  a  fearlessly  and  honestly  executed  office. 
If  this  was  the  office  held  by  the  mazJcir  at  the  courts  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  in 
general  (cf.  2  Sam.  viiL  16,  1  Bangs  iv.  3,  etc.),  it  would  be  natural  to  ascribe  our  Book  to 
a  Benjaminite  of  the  court  of  Saul.  This  man  had  before  him  narratives,  extending  over  a 
period  of  400  years,  whicji  must  have  been  written  by  contemporaries  of  the  events  related. 
Local  and  material  details  such  as  the  histories  of  Ehud,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jephthah,  Sam¬ 
son,  as  also  those  of  Micah  and  the  prieBt  at  Gibeah,  exhibit,  can  only  proceed  from  narra¬ 
tors  who  stood  personally  near  the  events.  Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an 
organic  recasting  of  the  materials  extends  through  the  whole  Book,  by  means  of  which  the 
doctrine  it  is  designed  to  teach  is  brought  prominently  to  view,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
individual  narratives  determined.  YTo  this  it  is  owing  that  the  record  of  the  great  deeds 
achieved  by  the  Judges  closes  with  Samson,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  death  of  that 
hero  is  the  latest  event  of  the  Book,  and  also  that  the  narratives  concerning  Micah  and  Gib¬ 
eah  stand  at  the  end,  although,  as  the  author  himself  does  not  conceal,  the  events  occurred 
much  earlier  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  12,  xiii.  25;  also,  xx.  28).  The  lesson  conveyed  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Book,  especially  in  ch.  iL,  that  sin  and  apostasy  are  the  cause  of  servitude,  and 
that  apostasy  in  turn  is  the  consequence  of  the  people’s  disobedience  in  not  expelling  the 
C&naanites,  is  brought  out  in  similar  turns  of  thought  and  expression  throughout  the  work 
(cf.  ch.iL  11,  iv.  1,  vL  1,  x.  6,  xiiL  1 ;  ch.  ii.  14,  iii.  8,  x.  7  ;  ch.  ii.  17,  viii.  83,  x.  18  ffi). 
The  objection  that  chaps.  xviL-xxi.  do  not  contain  such  expressions,  testifies  only  to  the 
clearness  and  order  which  everywhere  pervade  the  simple  narrative.  Until  the  story  reaches 
the  age  of  Samson,  these  expressions  occur  because  they  indicate  the  moral  links  in  the  his¬ 
torical  connection.  But  chaps,  xvii.  -  xxi.  are  placed  outside  of  this  connection.  They  pre- 
gent  occurrences  out  of  times  in  which  the  formulae,  “  the  sons  of  Israel  continued  to  do  evil  ” 
(cf.  ch.  iv.  1,  etc.),  or,  “  they  did  evil  ”  (cf.  ch.  iL  11,  etc.),  were  not  properly  applicable,  since 
they  were  times  of  “rest  ”  to  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  one  great  Judge  or 
another  (cf.  ch.  iiL  11,  etc.).  Accordingly,  these  chapters  find  the  ground  of  the  evils  they  set 
forth  not  in  the  want  of  a  Shophet  but  of  a  king.  Their  unity  with  the  Book  as  a  whole,  ap¬ 
pears  clearly  on  a  comparison  of  them,  as  to  style  and  diction,  with  the  introduction,  chaps. 
L  -  iiL ;  as  again  similar  philological  characteristics  testify  to  the  unity  of  chaps.  L  -  iiL  with 
iv.-xvi.  (cf.  Keil,  Lehrb.  der  hist .  krit.  Einleit .,  §  47,  notes  4  and  5). 

3.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  different  narratives  of  the  Book  exhibit  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  coloring  among  themselves.  This  could  not  be  otherwise.  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  it  has  ever  been  the  manner  of  the  chronicler  to  tell  his  story, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  his  sources.  Precisely  the  Christian  historiography 
of  pious  men  in  mediaeval  times  abounds  with  proofs  and  instructive  illustrations  of  this 
feet.  To  this  practice  the  numerous  hapax  legomena  of  our  Book,  found  nowhere  else,  are 
due  (cf  ch.  L  15,  iiL  22,  iv.  4-19,  v.  10,  28,  vii.  8,  xiv.  9-18,  xv.  8,  xviii.  7,  etc.) ;  while  in 
many  places  traces  of  abridgment  by  the  author  might  be  pointed  out  (cf.  ch.  iv.  15,  xvi. 
18  ff,  xx.).  The  communication  of  invaluable  contemporary  documents  like  the  Song 
of  Deborah  and  the  Parable  of  Jotham  not  only  confirms  this  explanation,  but  also  makes 
it  probable  that  in  other  parts  of  his  work  too  the  author  made  use  of  popular  and  heroic 
songs,  although  the  fact  that  his  prose  account  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  man¬ 
ifestly  independent  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  shows  that  this  conjecture  is  to  be  applied  with 


great  caution. 

The  author  was  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  of  the  entire  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  His  first  chapter  becomes  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
Book  of  Joshua.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  that  Book,  the  Lord  says  to  Joshua  that  while  he  is 
od  much  land  remains  still  to  be  possessed.  The  territories  yet  to  be  conquered  are  indicated, 
md  orders  are  given  for  the  division  of  the  whole  land  among  the  tribes.  With  this  account 
ch  i.  of  our  Book  connects  itself.  It  shows  what  conquests  remained  to  be  made,  from  what 
necessary  exertions  the  people  still  shrank,  and  where  contracts  of  toleration  were  still  made 
wih  the  heathen  inhabitants.  The  enumeration  of  places,  especially  in  ch.  i.  27-36,  pre- 
stqposes  familiarity  with  chaps.  xiiL-xix.  of  Joshua  so  necessarily,  that  without  would 
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be  altogether  unintelligible.  *  Only  those  places  are  named  which  were  not  fully  subdued ; 
consequently,  the  knowledge  of  what  formed  the  entire  territory  allotted  to  each  tribe  is  pre¬ 
supposed.  But  this  knowledge  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  chapters  in 
Joshua,  since  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  respective  tribes  had  nowhere  else  been  de¬ 
fined. 

In  fact,  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  whole  sets  forth  the  fulfillment  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  :  its  author  must  therefore  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  both.  Chapter  ii.  is  largely  made  up  of  sentences  found  in  the  last  four  books  of 
Moses  [cf.  Hengst.  Pentateuch ,  Ryland’s  ed.,  ii.  24  f.].  The  history  of  the  exodus  is  evi¬ 
dently  known  to  the  author  in  the  very  words  of  the  Biblical  narrative  (cf.  ch.  ii.  12,  vi  18). 
The  song  of  Deborah  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  journey  through  the  desert  and  of  Sinai. 
The  narrative  of  the  discord  in  Shechem  (ch.  ix.  28),  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Dinah 
(Gen.  xxxiv.)  ;  and  the  deed  in  Gibeah  is  related  in  phraseology  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
history  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.).  We  must  here  glance  at  a  misunderstanding  emphatically  main¬ 
tained  by  Bertheau  in  several  passages  of  his  Commentary.  The  Book  of  Judges,  he  asserts, 
contains  references  to  matters  that  occurred  under  Sriomon,  and  therefore  its  author  must 
have  lived  after  this  king.  In  support  of  this,  he  refers  to  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19  compared  with 
Judg.  i.  27,  28 ;  but  the  reference  proves  nothing.  The  passage  in  Kings  relates,  to  be  sure, 
that  Solomon  appointed  twelve  officers  over  all  the  realm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for’ 
the  royal  household.  Of  course,  the  districts  mentioned  Judg.  i.  27  fell  under  the  charge  of 
some  one  of  these  officers.  But  in  Judg.  i.  28,  it  is  stated  that  Manasseh  did  not  drive  out  the 
Canaanites  of  these  districts,  but  let  them  remain  on  condition  of  paying  tribute,  and  in  that 
we  are  to  find  a  reference  to  Solomon !  1  As  if  Solomon  had  not  appointed  these  officers  over 
the  whole  kingdom  1  or  as  if  their  appointment  had  any  reference  to  the  Canaanites  or  to 
“  tribute,”  neither  of  which  are  so  much  as  named  in  connection  with  it !  A  measure  neces¬ 
sary  in  every  regal  government  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  we  are  to  identify,  forsooth,  with 
a  measure  of  subjugation  against  enemies  in  a  district  1  The  very  passage  in  1  Kgs.  ix.  1&- 
22,  which  Bertheau  connects  with  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19,  should  have  shown  him  the  true  nature  of 
the  appointment  of  these  officers.  For  these  verses,,  while  they  state  that  Solomon  made  serfs 
of  the  still  remaining  heathen,  expressly  add  that  he  did  not  make  servants  of  any  Israelites. 
But  this  action  of  Solomon  toward  heathen  is  not  the  subject  of  discourse  at  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19, 
where  officers  are  appointed  over  all  Israel ;  and  as  little  in  Judges  L  28,  which  speaks  of 
the  time  when  Israel  grew  strong  (which  it  certainly  had  been  long  before  Solomon’s  day), 
and  imposed  tribute 1  upon  the  Canaanites.  This  is  the  very  thing  for  which  Manasseh  is 
blamed,  that  when  it  grew  strong,  instead  of  expelling  the  heathen  inhabitants,  it  made  them 
tributary,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  sin.  The  whole  passage,  if  it  referred  to  Solomon, 
would  be  senseless.  And  why,  if  the  author  thought  of  Solomon,  did  he  not  name  him  ? 

Yet  more  singular  is  another  conjecture  put  forth  by  Studer  and  Bertheau.  Judg.  L  29  states 
that  Ephraim  did  not  drive  the  Canaanites  out  of  Gezer,  but  that  they  continued  to  dwell 
there.  Now,  we  read  in  1  Kgs.  ix.  16  ff.,  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  conquered  Gezer,  and 
slew  the  Canaanites,  after  which  Solomon  rebuilt  the  city.  To  this  conquest,  now,  we  are  to 
suppose  the  author  of  Judges  alludes  in  ch.  i.  29 !  But  the  author  manifestly  knows  only 
this,  that  the  Canaanite  still  dwelt  in  Gezer  1  Had  he  alluded  to  the  conquest  of  Gezer  and 
its  rebuilding,  he  must  have  told  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite ;  for  at  the  time  of 
Solomon’s  rebuilding,  the  Canaanite  was  no  longer  there  1  Of  such  grounds  as  these  for 
bringing  down  the  date  at  which  our  book  was  written,  Bertheau  has  four  more  (p.  xxix.)  : 
1.  His  interpretation  of  ch.  xviii.  80,  which  he  thinks  may  refer  either  to  the  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  conquest,  on  which  see  the  commentary  below.  2.  The  expression  “  until  this 
day  ”  (ch.  i.  21,  26,  vi.  24,  x.  4,  etc.),  implies  a  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  occurrence 
and  the  author.  But  even  fifty  years  would  suffice,  and  the  author  had  a  period  of  four  cen 
turies  under  review.  8.  The  author  was  acquainted  with  regal  government  in  Israel  (ch.  xvi 
6,  xviii.  1,  etc.).  Undoubtedly,  because  he  lived  under  Saul,  and  therefore  also,  4.  Sb- 
loh  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  priesthood.  But  how  all  this  can  be  made  to  prove  tie 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  Assyrian  period,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Bertheau  (after 
others)  speaks  of  a  cycle  of  twelve  judges ;  but  to  justify  this,  either  Barak  or  Abimelch 
must  be  omitted.  The  Jews  counted  fourteen.  The  number  seven  can  only  be  got  by  foi»e; 
for  the  Book  contains  eight  extended  biographical  sketches,  to  which  Othniel  is  to  be  adtfed. 

1  09,  difference  between  which  and  DD,  1  Kgs.  ix.  21,  is  also  to  be  noted. 
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All  such  play  on  numbers,  which  if  the  author  had  intended  or  found,  he  would  have 
unquestionably  set  forth  clearly  and  boldly,  can  at  best  neither  prove  nor  disprove  any¬ 
thing. 

4.  But  it  is  precisely  the  traces  by  which  the  author's  use  of  earlier  narratives  is  indi¬ 
cated,  that  testify  to  his  freedom  and  originality.  They  show  a  natural  and  living  appro¬ 
priation  of  sacred  history  and  its  teaching,  not  a  slavish  and  mechanical  borrowing.  The 
language  of  our  Book,  too,  contains  expressions  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua 
(c£  on  ch.  iL  14  and  18,  xx.  26,  and  Keil,  /.  c.).  The  manner  in  which  earlier  history 
records  occurrences  analogous  to  those  which  our  author  has  to  relate,  is  recalled  with  free¬ 
dom,  without  servile  imitation.  Compare,  e.  g .  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Gideon  and  the  kindling  of  his  present,  with  that  of  the  visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  (Gen.  # 
xviiL)  and  the  kindling  of  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.  17);  the  story  of  Jephthah’s  vow  with 
Abraham's  offering  up  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii). 

Very  significant  is  the  clearly  discriminating  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah  and  Elo¬ 
him,  the  former  of  which  constantly  designates  the  absolute  God  who  has  revealed  himself  to 
Israel,  while  the  latter  expresses  the  general  conception  of  Deity,  as  recognized  also  by  heathen¬ 
ism.  The  nations  of  Canaan  were  not  without  Elohim  on  whom  to  call.  But  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  were  false  Elohim.  Israel  had  the  true  Deity,  the  only  Elohim  (D'libfctn):  the  living 
Jehovah.  This  God  of  Israel  the  heathen,  and  with  them  the  apostate  Israelites  themselves, 
did  indeed  consider  and  speak  of  as  an  Elohim ;  but  he  was  no  nature-deity,  but  the  God  of 
Israel’s  history,  Jehovah,  the  Deliverer  from  Egypt,  the  mighty  wonder-worker,  the  Creator 
of  all  men.  The  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  is  indicative  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  nations  in  their  relations  to  the  true  God  and  in  their  views  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  implies  not  different  documents  but  different  spiritual  conditions ;  and  the  profound 
subtilty  of  the  narrative  is  shown  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  alternation  of  these 
names.  When  the  heathen  Adonibezek  speaks,  in  ch.  i.,  he  uses  Elohim.  Ehud,  when  he 
addresses  King  Eglon,  says  Elohim ;  but  when  he  speaks  to  Israel,  Jehovah  (cf.  ch.  iii.  20, 

28).  Micah’s  private  chapel  is  merely  called  a  house  of  Elohim  (ch.  xvii.  5),  although  he 
himself  pretends  to  fcerve  Jehovah.  To  sinning  Ephraim  Gideon  speaks  only  of  Elohim,  just 
as  this  name  only  occurs  in  the  history  of  Abimelech.  The  name  used  corresponds  with  the 
spirit  of  those  by  whom  or  in  whose  ears  it  is  spoken.  In  Micah’s  idolatrous  temple,  in  the 
Shechem  of  Abimelech’s  time,  and  in  Ephraim’s  pride,  the  fear  of  the  true  God  of  Israel 
does  not  manifest  itself. 

Occasionally,  Jehovah  and  ha-Elohim  (D'rtb^n),  the  God,  sc.  of  Israel,  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably  ;  but  yet  not  altogether  as  equivalents.  Even  the  heathen  Midianites  may  speak 
of  the  God  of  Israel  as  harElohim  (ch.  vii.  14),  but  not  as  Jehovah.  The  latter  is  only  put 
into  the  mouths  of  such  as  worship  the  Holy  One  in  full  faith.  Very  instructive  in  this 
respect  is  the  alternation  of  the  divine  names  in  the  accounts  of  the  angelophanies  to  Gideon 
and  the  parents  of  Samson.  The  angels  appear  in  human  form,  but  their  exalted  nature 
shines  through  the  lowlier  appearance.  On  this  account,  an  angel  (ch.  xiii.  6),  as  also  a 
prophet,  may  be  called  an  Ish  ha-Elohim,  a  godlike  man ;  but  no  one  is  ever  called  Ish 
Jehovah,  a  Jehovah-like  man.  That  description  can  be  applied  to  neither  angel  nor  man. 
The  divine  appearance  in  the  human  form  under  which  the  angel  comes,  can  only  be 
described  by  the  term  Elohim,  or,  in  so  far  as  its  source  in  the  God  of  Israel  is  to  be  specially 
indicated,  by  ha-Elohim.1  True,  the  expression  u  Angel  of  Jehovah  ”  may  be  used  as  well 
as  M  Angel  of  ha-Elohim ;  ”  but  still,  in  ch.  vi.  20,  21,  these  expressions  seem  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  designates  the  angel  simply  in  his 
appearance  (ver.  20),  the  former  as  the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers  (ver.  21).  When 
Gideon  once  more  hesitates,  and  desires  to  assure  himself  whether  he  be  really  the  chosen 
deliverer,  and  therefore  longs  to  have  the  reality  of  the  angelic  appearance  already  enjoyed 
confirmed,  he  addresses  himself  to  ha-Elohim  (vers.  86,  89).  It  may  indeed  appear  strange 
that  in  connection  with  the  answer  in  ver.  40  simply  Elohim  is  used ;  but  the  explanation  is 
that  the  meaning  being  plain,  the  article  is  omitted  as  unnecessary. 


[1  The  author  feeme  to  take  the  genitive  in  as  a  gen.  of  quality,  u  in  U7H4, 

nan  eloquent  man.”  Bnt  this  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  expression  "  man  of  God,”  does  not  indicate  subjective  char¬ 
acter  or  nature,  but  objective  official  relations.  First  applied  to  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1),  it  was  commonly  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  prophet.  It  denotes  a  man  whom  God  has  taken  into  relations  of  peculiar  intimacy  with  hhpself  in  order  through 
him  to  instruct  and  lead  his  people.  The  genitive  may  be  defined  as  the  gen.  of  the  principal,  from  whom  the  "  man  ” 
derives  bis  knowledge  and  power,  and  for  whom  he  acts.  —  Tr  ] 
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5.  These  discriminations  between  the  divine  names  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  anthor  in 
any  such  sense  as  if  the  earlier  times  which  he  describes,  and  the  sources  which  came  down 
to  him  out  of  them,  had  not  yet  possessed  any  clear  perception  of  them.  All  tradition,  in 
whatever  form  he  used  it,  narrative  and  song,  was  pervaded  with  the  same  consciousness  as 
that  which  lives  in  Biblical  books  and  doctrines,  from  which  indeed  it  had  derived  them. 
The  Song  of  Deborah,  the  documentary  character  and  genuineness  of  which  are  undoubted, 
celebrates  with  prophetic  power  the  Jehovah  of  the  generations  of  Israel.  The  document 
which  Jephthah  sends  to  the  king  of  Ammon  shows  a  living  knowledge  of  the  contents  and 
language  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  although  it  treats  both  with  great  freedom.  If  Gideon  did 
not  live  in  the  consciousness  of  the  authoritative  God,  who  revealed  himself  in  the  law,  and 
led  Israel  through  the  desert  into  Canaan,  he  could  not  say,  while  refusing  an  offered  crown, 
“  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you  ”  (ch.  viii.  23).  When  Jephthah  makes  a  vow,  he  makes  it 
not  after  the  model  of  any  heathen  usage,  but  in  the  language,  form,  and  spirit  of  the  Israel* 
itish  vow,  as  regulated  by  Moses.  The  story  of  Samson  becomes  intelligible  only  by  the 
light  of  the  Nazaritic  institute  of  the  Pentateuch  (Num.  vi.).  The  priestly  body  comes  to 
view  in  the  service  with  Urim  (ch.  i.  2,  xx.  18).  Respect  for  the  priesthood  shows  itself 
plainly,  albeit  in  a  perversion  of  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Micah  (ch.  xvii.  18).  The  officiating 
Levite  is  known  by  his  priestly  dress,  furnished  with  the  prescribed  bells  (ch.  xviii.  8).  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Levites,  as  they  come  to  view  here  and 
there,  as  also  the  story  in  ch.  xix.,  indicate  a  wretched  condition  of  the  order ;  but  decay 
implies  vigor,  just  as  caricature  implies  truth.  The  false  ephod  points  to  the  true ;  the  idol 
altar  of  Gideon's  father,  to  that  which  his  son  erects  in  the  place  of  it.  The  Book  of  Judges 
treats  of  great  international  conflicts.  But  these  wars  are  waged  by  the  nations  of  Canaan 
not  only  against  the  strange  people,  but  against  that  people’s  God.  No  conflict  had  ever 
arisen,  but  for  Israel’s  Jehovah ,  from  whom  his  people  derived  their  national  existence  and 
character,  —  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  the  living  Jehovah,  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
represented  by  dead  images,  that  could  produce  this  deep  and  lasting  antagonism.  Without 
him,  Israel  could  not  have  maintained  itself  in  a  struggle  of  four  hundred  years,  to  be  finally 
victorious,  and  to  find  itself  in  possession  of  solid  foundations  for  future  civil  and  religious 
life. 

Of  course,  the  Book  of  Judges  does  not  aim  at  giving  a  history  of  the  genera]  culture  of 
the  age,  after  the  manner  of  modern  times.  That  it  says  so  little  of  the  priestly  institutions 
and  the  law,  proves  only  that  it  presupposes  them  as  known.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
discourses  of  the  prophetic  messengers  (chaps,  ii.  and  x.),  like  the  whole  Book,  explain 
the  several  apostasies  of  the  nation  out  of  the  decay  of  their  religious  and  spiritual 
life. 

To  infer  from  the  abnormities  that  come  to  view,  as  the  idolatry  in  Ophra,  the  sin  of  Abim- 
elech,  the  discord  between  the  tribes  under  Jephthah,  the  abomination  in  Gibeah,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Levites,  that  the  law,  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  instructions,  was  not 
yet  known  or  published,  would  be  a  singular  procedure.  As  if  during  the  times  succeeding 
Clovis  there  had  been  no  churches,  no  bishops,  no  Christian  people,  in  Gaul,  notwithstanding 
the  horrible  deeds  of  the  kings  and  their  helpers  1  Or  as  if  in  our  own  day  and  land,  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  doctrine  are  unquestionably  prevalent,  the  presence  and 
existence  of  these  might  nevertheless  be  denied,  because  of  the  abominations  of  apostasy 
which  come  to  light,  as  to  morals,  in  police-reports,  and  as  to  doctrine  in  the  myriad  books 
of  modern  idolatry  !  It  is  the  nature  of  Biblical  historiography  to  disclose  the  truth,  without 
regard  to  men  and  without  flattery.  It  does  not,  in  modern  fashion,  glorify  in  breathless 
declamations  the  dutiful  deeds  of  the  “  faithful  ” ;  it  mentions  them  in  few  words.  But  it 
brings  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  sin  into  the  foreground,  in  order  to  warn  against 
transgression  and  induce  repentance.  That  it  has  become  common,  especially  since  the 
rationalistic  period,  to  represent  the  age  of  the  Judges  as  wild  and  barbarous,  only  shows  that 
men  are  prone  to  overlook  the  vices  and  bloodshed  peculiar  to  their  own  day.  Our  Book 
covers  a  space  of  four  hundred  years.  Now,  as  the  periods  of  servitude  are  characterized  as 
times  of  apostasy,  while  those  of  independence  are  represented  as  times  of  order,  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  observe  that  apostasy  prevailed  during  but  one  third  of  the  time  described. 
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§  4.  Chronology . 

1.  The  Book  of  Judges  contains  also  chronological  data  in  connection  with  the  occurrences 
which  it  records.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  sources, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  used  them,  that  the  first  numerical  statement  of  time  given  by 
the  author  refers  to  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Chushan  Rishathaim,  king  of 
Aram.  Concerning  the  occurrences  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  time  of  Chushan, 
related  in  the  introductory  chapters,  no  dates  are  given,  and  their  duration  can  only  be 
approximately  ascertained.  The  table  of  chronological  data  is  conveniently  divided  into  two 
parts :  from  Chushan  to  the  domination  of  Ammon,  and  from  that  to  the  death  of  Samson. 


Israel  served  Chushan  . 
Had  rest  under  Othniel 
Served  Moab  .... 
Had  rest  under  Ehud  . 
Served  Jabin  .... 
Had  rest  under  Barak  . 
Served  Midian  .  .  . 
Had  rest  under  Gideon 
Was  ruled  by  Abimelech 
Had  Tola  for  Judge  . 
Jair,  Judge  .... 

Total .  . 


8  years. 

40  “ 

18  “ 

80  “  (40  ?) 

20  “ 

40  " 

7  “ 

40  “ 

3  “ 

23  “ 

22  “ 

301  years.  (261  ?) 


Among  these  numbers,  only  the  statement  that  after  Ehud’s  victory  there  followed  eighty 
years  of  rest,  excites  special  attention.  The  number  forty  is  by  no  means  an  unhistorical, 
round  number.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  manifestly  to  express  the  duration  of  a  period,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  a  generation.  In  forty  years  the  generation  of  the  desert  died  out  (cf.  Num. 
xiv.  33).  The  statements  that  after  the  achievements  of  Othniel,  Deborah,  and  Gideon, 
respectively,  a  period  of  forty  years  passed  in  rest,  bring  to  light  the  internal  ground  of  re¬ 
newed  apostasy,  already  indicated  in  the  introduction  (ch.  ii.  10),  namely,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  another  rose  up  which  had  no 
living  remembrance  of  them.  So  much  stress  may  properly  be  laid  on  this  internal  ground,  as 
to  make  the  number  eighty  after  Ehud’s  exploit  very  remarkable  in  its  singularity ;  so  remark¬ 
able,  in  fact,  as  to  incline  one  to  suppose  that  the  original  reading  was  forty.  Apart  from  every 
other  consideration,  this  supposition  would  have  much  in  its  favor,  if  it  were  certain  —  which, 
however,  despite  the  statement  in  ch.  iv.  1,  it  is  not  —  that  the  number  in  question  was  also 
intended  to  give  the  length  of  Ehud’s  subseqrant  life.  It  would  also  give  a  clearness  unu¬ 
sual  in  chronological  matters  to  the  statement  of  Jephthah  that  three  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  Israel  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Heshbon,  beyond  the  Jordan  (ch.  xi.  26).  For 
from  the  year  in  which  Jephthah  says  this,  backward  to  the  first  year  of  Chushan,  would  on 
this  reckoning  be  261  -|-  18  =  279  years.  Twenty  years  would  very  satisfactorily  fill  up  the 
gap  between  the  last  of  Joshua’s  conquests  and  the  commencement  of  the  Aramaean  domina¬ 
tion.  For  although  the  kings  of  Sihon  and  Og  were  defeated  by  Moses  seven  years  earlier,  the 
two  and  a  half  trans-Jordanic  tribes  came  into  possession,  properly  speaking,  only  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xxii.).  If  the  number  eighty  be  left  untouched,  we  get  a  period  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  years  from  Jephthah  back  to  Chushan’s  domination,  to  which  the 
interval  of  twenty  (or  twenty-seven)  years  must  be  added,  for  this  length  of  time  must  in  any 
case  have  elapsed  between  the  entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan  (cf.  ch.  ii. 

10,  iii.  7).  But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Jephthah  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Ammon 
would  use  the  larger,  not  the  smaller,  number  of  which  the  case  admitted,  in  order  to  prove 
the  right  of  Israel  to  its  land.  The  change  of  eighty  into  forty  is  also  of  importance  with 
reference  to  other  chronological  combinations,  as  will  appear  farther  on. 

2.  In  ch.  x.  7  the  historian  states  that  God,  by  reason  of  Israel’s  renewed  apostasy,  deliv¬ 
ered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites.  The  statement  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  domination  of  these  nations  over  Israel  was  contemporaneous,  but  exerted  over 
.different  parts  of  the  land.  The  narrative  then  proceeds  to  speak  first  of  the  tyranny  of 
Ammon,  which  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  then  of  that  of  the  Philistines,  which  continued 
forty  years.  From  the  first  of  these  oppressors,  Jephthah  delivered  the  eastern  tribes; 
against  the  other,  Samson  began  the  war  of  liberation. 
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It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  author  of  our  Book  wished  to  convey  the  lesson  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  condition  of  kingless  Israel  became  continually  worse.  At  first,  hostile  attacks 
had  come  from  one  side  only  ;  a  great  victory  was  then  won,  and  u  the  land  rested.”  After 
Gideon,  this  expression  no  longer  occurs.  Moreover,  it  is  never  said  of  subsequent  heroes 
that  “  they  judged ;  ”  and  the  duration  of  their  official  activity  no  longer  reaches  to  forty 
years.  These  facts  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  our  chronological  survey. 

The  combination  of  the  chronological  data  of  the  Book  of  Judges  with  those  found  else¬ 
where,  and  especially  with  the  well-known  statement  in  1  Kgs.  vL  1,  according  to  which  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years  intervened  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building  of  the 
temple,  is  still  attended  with  difficulty.  Doubtless,  the  difficulty  is  itself  a  most  striking 
proof  of  the  antiquity,-  originality,  and  independence  of  Our  Book.  Had  it  been  composed  at 
a  late  period,  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Books  of  Kings,  would  not  its  author  have 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  these  remarkable  difficulties  ?  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Old  Testament 
tradition  never  shows  itself  more  clearly  than  in  cases  in  which,  according  to  modern  notions, 
it  had  been  so  easy  for  an  editor  to  remove  all  occasion  for  resorting  to  hypotheses.  For 
without  these*  it  is  at  this  day  impossible  to  produce  agreement.  We  know  that  agreement 
must  exist,  —  for,  surely,  ancient  authors  were  not  incapable  of  arithmetical  addition  I  —  but 
coercive,  scientific  proof  of  it,  we  do  not  possess.  The  opinions  of  even  the  oldest  Jewish 
chronologists  were  divergent.  In  support  of  our  hypothesis  we  adduce  the  passage  1  Sam. 
xii.  11,  where  it  is  said  that  “  Jehovah  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and  Jephthah,  and  Sam¬ 
uel,”  and  delivered  Israel  from  their  enemies  round  about.  Now,  Bedan  is,  without  doubt,  to 
be  understood  of  Samson,  the  hero  out  of  Dan.  The  passage,  therefore,  presents  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  it  places  Samson  before  Jephthah.  Keil  insists  that  the  Ammonitish  and  Philis¬ 
tine  oppressions  occurred,  not  successively,  but  simultaneously.  It  is  undoubtedly  correct  to 
say,  that  we  are  not  first  to  sum  up  the  numbers  relating  to  the  occurrences  set  forth  in 
chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  thus  :  — 

Ammon 
Jephthah 
Ibzan 
Elon  . 

Abdon  . 

Total . 49  years. 


18  years. 
6  “ 

7  “ 

10  “ 

8  « 


and  then  add  the  years  of  the  Philistine  domination  and  those  of  Samson.  Just  as  in  1  Sam. 
xii.  11,  Samson  stands  before  Jephthah,  so  in  Judg.  x.  7  the  Philistines  are  named  before  the 
Ammonites :  “  Jehovah  gave  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  sons  of 
Ammon.”  That  notwithstanding  this  Jephthah’s  deeds  are  first  related,  has  its  ground  in 
the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  achievements  against  the  Philistines  connect  themselves  with  the 
principal  wars  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  According  to  ch.  xiiL  1,  the  Philis¬ 
tine  domination  lasted  forty  years.  After  Samson’s  great  victory  at  Lehi,  it  is  remarked,  ch. 
xv.  20,  and  afterwards  repeated,  that  “  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years.”  These  twenty  years 
cannot  be  included  in  the  forty.  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Book,  after  such  a  victory  to 
speak  of  Samson’s  “judging,”  and  yet  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  Israel  continues  to  be 
given  “  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.”  Therefore,  when  the  prediction  concerning  Sam 
son  (ch.  xiii.  5)  only  says  that  “  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel,”  the  meaning  is  that  he  will 
not  thoroughly  subdue  them,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David,  for  after  the 
death  of  Samson  their  power  again  became  dominant.  Now,  if  this  be  undoubtedly  correct, 
the  supposition  that  the  Ammonitish  and  Philistine  servitudes  commenced  exactly  at  the  same 
time,  would  compel  us,  notwithstanding  1  Sam. xii.  11,  to  place  Jephthah  long  before  Samson; 
for  the  Ammonitish  domination  lasted  only  eighteen  years,  and  Jephthah  ruled  only  six.  The 
following  conjecture  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  :  With  Gideon’s  death  the  land  ceased  M  to 
have  rest,”  Judges  of  forty  years’  service  appear  no  more ;  but  a  servitude  of  forty  years 
begins.  The  Philistine  attack  occurred  perhaps  soon  after  Abimelech,  induced  probably  by 
reports  of  the  discord  that  prevailed  in  Israel.  While  in  the  North  and  East  Tola  and  Jair 
judged  forty-five  years,  the  Philistine  servitude  began  in  the  southwest ;  and  while  Ammon 
oppressed  Gilead  in  the  East,  Samson  smote  the  Philistines  in  the  southwest  The  Gilead¬ 
ites  make  Jephthah  their  chieftain  “  because  he  had  begun  to  smite  the  enemy  ”  (cf.  on  ch.  xL 
1,  2)  ;  for  Samson  also  had  become  Judge  when  he  had  commenced  to  put  down  the  Philis¬ 


tines  (cf.  on  ch.  xv.  20). 
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The  combination  of  the  chronological  data  of  our  Book  with  those  of  Samuel  and  especially 
the  important  one  in  1  Kgs.  vi.  1,  is  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  Eli 
is  not  named  between  Jephthah  and  Samuel.  The  inference  from  this  omission  is,  that  the 
forty  years  during  which  he  ruled,  are  not  to  be  separately  taken  into  account.  He  was 
high-priest  during  the  occurrence  of  the  events  in  the  North  and  South.  The  following  addi¬ 
tional  conjectures  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  probable :  The  war  spoken  of  in  1  Sam.  iv.  1, 
commenced  by  Israel  against  the  Philistines,  may  be  held  to  indicate  the  new  vigor  which 
the  victories  of  Samson  and  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Gaza  had  infused  into  the  people. 
About  thirty  years  had  probably  elapsed  singe  the  death  of  Samson.  Then  follow  twenty 
years  of  penitence  on  the  part  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  dated  from  the  exile  of  the  ark  and 
its  restoration  to  Kirjath-jearim,  that  great  event  with  which  the  Book  of  Judges  is  also 
acquainted.  If  next,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  we  add  forty  years  for  the  time  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Saul,  and  forty  for  the  reign  of  David,  we  arrive  at  the  number  four  hundred  and 
eighty  in  a  manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  historically  probable,  as  shown  by  the  follow* 
mg  tables :  — 


Wanderings  in  the  desert  . 
Conquest  of  the  land  .  .  . 
Until  Chushan . 


40 

Chushan 

.  8 

Abimelech 

.  3 

7 

20 

Othnibl 

Moab 

.  40 
.  18 

Tola  .  . 
Jair  .  . 

23 
.  22 

( _ 
—  ' 

Philistines  .  40 

— 

Ehud  . 

.  40 

Ammon  . 

18 

Samson  .  .  20 

67 

Jabin  . 

.  20 

Jephthah 

.  6 

Barak  . 

.  40 

Ibzan  .  . 

.  7 

.  —  . 

From  death 

Midian  . 

.  7 

Elon  .  . 

.  10 

of  Samson  to 

Gideon 

.  40 

Abdon  .  . 

.  8 

Sam’l,  about  30 

213  97 

t 


Samuel  before  the  victory  (1  Sam.  vii.  10)  20  Therefore,  From  Exodus  to  Chushan  .  .  67 


Samuel  and  Saul . 40  Chushan  to  Gideon  ....  213 

David . 40  Abimelech  to  Abdon  ...  97 

Solomon . 3  Samuel  to  Solomon  ....  103 


103  480  years. 

Those  who  accept  the  eighty  years  of  Ehud,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  are  obliged  with 
Keil  to  reduce  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  Chushan  to  seventeen  years,  and  that 
from  the  death  of  Jair  to  Solomon  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  whereby  Samson’s  judge- 
ship  vanishes,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  victory  under 
SamueL 

3.  In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  18- 
20,  where  he  says,  ver.  18,  “  and  God  nourished  (4rpo<po<p6fni(r*r)  them  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  j  ”  ver.  19,  “  and  destroying  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to 
them  by  lot ;  99  ver.  20,  “  and  after  that  he  gave  them  Judges  for  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet,”  the  reading  four  hundred  and  eighty  can  scarcely  be  the 
original  one.  The  apostle  evidently  had  his  eye  on  our  canonical  books :  in  vers.  17  and  18, 
on  the  Books  of  Moses ;  in  ver.  19,  on  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  in  ver.  20,  on  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
for  this  is  followed  by  references  to  the  Books  of  Samuel.  As  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  number  four  hundred  and  eighty  in  Kings,  he  could  not  assign  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  the  period  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  with  which  moreover  no  ancient  tradition 
coincided.  The  conjectural  reading,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  appears  therefore  to  be  prefera¬ 
ble  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that,  adding  the  numbers  one  after  another 
as  was  done  by  Jewish  tradition  in  general,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  would  actually 
represent  the  period  from  Chushan  to  the  end  of  the  Philistine  domination.  True,  it  would 
show  that  Paul  also  read  only  forty  years  in  connection  with  Ehud.  The  objection  that  Paul 
also  assigns  a  definite  period  of  forty  years  for  the  reign  of  Saul,  for  which  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  gives  no  authority,  is  destitute  of  force.  For  the  Book  of  Samuel  gives  no  information 
at  all  concerning  the  length  of  this  king’s  reign,  and  the  Apostle  followed  the  view,  enter¬ 
tained  also  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14,  9),  according  to  which  the  reign  of  Saul,  during  and 
after  the  lifetime  of  Samuel,  lasted  forty  years.  It  was  sought  in  this  way  to  explain  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1. 


[Note  by  the  translator.  Keil  and  Bachmann,  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  have  come  to  conclusions  somewhat  different 
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from  those  of  our  author.  As  their  schemes  essentially  agree,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  of  Bachmann,  the  latest  published  and  the  least  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  It 
may  be  found  in  his  commentary,  Das  Buck  der  Richter ,  voL  i.  pp.  53-74.  Its  turning  points 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  our  author’s,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  (1.)  It  adheres  in 

every  instance  to  the  numbers  given  ;  hence,  the  period  from  Chushan  to  Gideon  inclusive  (cf. 
the  table  above),  becomes  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years.  (2.)  It  makes  the  forty  years’ 
Philistine  servitude  come  to  an  end  with  the  victory  near  Mizpeh.  (8.)  While  it  makes  the 
Ammonitish  and  Philistine  servitudes  synchronistic  in  the  main,  as  required  by  ch.  x.  7,  it  sup¬ 
poses  the  beginning  of  the  Philistine  to  fall  froqt  three  to  five  years  later  than  that  of  the  Am- 
monitish  oppression.  If  they  began  simultaneously,  it  would  follow  that  a  new  Judge,  Abdon, 
was  somewhere  recognized  after  Samuel  had  already  assembled  all  the  house  of  Israel,  and  had 
shown  himself  the  Judge  and  deliverer  of  all  Israel  (cf  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  5, 6),  which  is  not  likely. 
Abdon,  however,  having  once  been  recognized  as  Judge,  before  the  victory  under  Samuel, 
might  continue  to  be  regarded  as  such  until  his  death.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring 
down  the  beginning  of  the  Philistine  servitude  far  enough  to  allow  of  this  previous  recogni¬ 
tion.  (4.)  It  includes  the  twenty  years  of  Samson  in  the  “  days  of  the  Philistines,”  according  to 
ch.  xv.  20.  It  supposes  Samson  to  begin  his  work  as  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  4  ff.),  and  thus  allows  his  birth  to  fall  after  the  beginning  of  the  Phil¬ 
istine  servitude,  as  demanded  by  ch.  xiiL  5.  (5.)  As  to  Eli,  since  his  pontificate  ended  twenty 
years  before  the  victory  of  Mizpeh,  its  beginning  must  antedate  the  commencement  of  the 
Philistine  oppression  by  twenty,  and  the  Ammonitiah  by  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 
And,  in  fact,  the  earlier  years  of  Eli’s  pontificate  afford  no  traces  of  hostile  oppression.  The 
people  journey  to  the  great  festivals  regularly  and  securely  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  7,  21,  24  j  ii.  19); 
and  even  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  by  which  the  people  also  are  led  astray  (1  Sam.  iL  17, 
24),  are  such  as  bespeak  a  time  of  careless  secunty  and  prosperity.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  results  thus  obtained,  for  the  time  beginning  with  the  Ammonitish  and  ending 
with  the  Philistine  oppression.  The  figures  at  the  left  denote  years  after  the  death  of 
Jair :  — 


1  Ammonitish  servitude  begins  in  the 
East,  and  continues  eighteen  years. 

4 . 

18  Jephthah  breaks  the  Ammonitish 
yoke,  and  judges  six  years. 


24  Ibzan,  Judge,  seven  years. 

31  Elon,  Judge,  ten  years. 

41  Abdon  becomes  Judge,  and  rules 

eight  yean. 

42  . 

44  The  third  year  of  Abdon’s  Judge- 

ship. 


Eli  is  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

In  this  year  or  one  year  earlier  or  later,  the 
Philistine  servitude  begins  in  the  West. 


Samson  begins  his  career,  as  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  to  nineteen  years. 

Eli  dies.  Samuel. 


Samson  dies. 

The  victory  near  Mizpeh,  under  Samuel,  ends 
the  Philistine  servitude,  1  Sam.  vii 


Now,  allowing  ten  years,  instead  of  Dr.  Cassel's  twenty,  for  the  interval  between  the 
division  of  the  land  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan,  and  retaining  the  eighty  years  of  Ehud, 
we  get, — 


From  the  Exodus  to  Chushan, . 

From  Chushan  to  Gideon, . 

From  Abimelech  to  Mizpeh, . 

Samuel  and  Saul,  40 ;  David,  40 ;  Solomon,  3, 


57  years. 
253  “ 

92  “ 

83  “ 


Total, 


485  years. 


This  total,  which  it  would  be  more  proper  to  express  variably  as  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  is  not  so  far  away  from  four  hundred  and  eighty  as  to 
occasion  any  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  three  years  of 
Abimelech  ought  to  be  reckoned  in  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  periods  include  fractional  years,  so  that  the  last  year  of  one  and  the  first  of  the  next 
properly  form  but  one,  whereas  in  the  process  of  addition  they  come  to  stand  for  two.  But 
are  not  ten  years  too  short  to  cover  the  interval  between  the  division  of  the  land  and  the 
inroad  of  Chushan-Bishathaim  ?  No,  says  Bachmann,  p.  72  ff*.,  “  for,  1.  Nothing  demands  a 
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lengthened  period  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  beginning  of  the  Mesopotamian 
servitude.  The  passage  at  ch.  ii.  11  fT.  does  not  describe  an  earlier  visitation  than  the  Meso¬ 
potamian,  but  merely  gives  a  general  view  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  all  the  visita¬ 
tions  about  to  be  related.  Under  the  the  “  other  generation/’  c£  ch.  ii.  10,  neither  a 

chronological  generation  of  forty  years  (Bertheau),  nor  a  familia  eminent,  that  placed  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  (M.  Hartmann),  is  to  be  understood.  Nor  does  the  remark  of  ch. 
ii  7,  about  the  elders  who  w  outlived  Joshua,”  require  any  considerable  number  of  years.  It 
merely  affirms  that  they  outlived  him,  without  saying  that  they  outlived  him  long.  If  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  these  elders  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  (Num.  xiv. 

29),  at  the  division  of  the  land,  that  is  88  +  7  years  later,  they  would  be  sixty-three  or 
sixty-four ;  and  ten  years  more,  until  the  first  hostile  oppression,  would  suffice  fully  to  bring 
them  to  that  age  which  according  to  Ps.  xc.  10  constituted  the  highest  average  of  human 
life  even  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  assign  much  time  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  moral  deterioration  in  Israel  (ch.  ii.  6  fif.)  ;  for  this  began  and  went  on  progressively  in 
sad  even  before  the  days  of  the  elders,  and  it  was  only  the  completed  apostasy  to  idolatry 
that  ensued  after  their  death.  2.  From  Josh.  xiiL  1,  compared  with  xiv.  10  ff.  it  is  evident 
that  Joshua  cannot  have  continued  to  live  long  after  the  division  of  the  land.  While  the 
second  of  these  passages  represents  Caleb,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  still  full  of  youth¬ 
ful  strength  and  perfectly  ready  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  his  inheritance,  the  first  gives 
the  great  age  of  Joshua  as  the  reason  for  the  command  to  divide  the  land,  although  the 
conquest  was  yet  far  from  complete.  And  since  exactly  the  same  expression  recurs  in  ch. 
xxiiL  1,  2,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  farewell  gatherings  of  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv., 
which  were  held  shortly  before  the  death  of  Joshua  (ch.  xxiii.  14),  took  place  many  years 
later.  Neither  the  “  many  days,”  of  ch.  xxiii.  1,  nor  the  circumstance  thqt,  ac¬ 

cording  to  ch.  xix.  50,  Joshua  built  a  city  and  lived  in  it,  can  prove  the  contrary ;  for  a  few 
years’  time  satisfies  them  both.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  11  and  Num.  xi.  28 
for  inferring  that  Joshua  must  have  lived  a  considerable  time  after  the  division  of  the  land ; 
for  the  term  nyj  denotes  office,  not  age,  and  even  if  we'explain  it  “  from  his  youth  ”  . 

(“of  his  chosen  ones,”  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  cf.  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.),  does  not  assert 
that  Joshua  was  then  a  young  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  when  we  assume  that 
Joshua  died  at  a  relatively  early  date,  that  the  contents  of  Judg.  L  1-21  appear  in  their 
tree  light.  But  especially  decisive  for  the  utmost  possible  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  in¬ 
terval  in  question  is  the  passage  Judg.  xi.  26.  According  to  this  passage,  three  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  Israel  took  possession  of  the  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Now, 
between  the  Mesopotamian  invasion  and  the  death  of  Jair,  there  lies  a  period  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  one,  or,  excluding  Abimelech,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  reckoning  Jephthah’s  three  hundred  years  from  the  dismissal  of  the  eastern 
tribes  (Josh,  xxii.)  to  the  attack  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  x.  7),  the  shorter  the  preceding 
period  be  computed,  the  closer  becomes  the  agreement  between  the  historical  fact  and  the 
approximate  number  of  Jephthah.  It  is  manifestly  more  likely  that  three  hundred  and  eight 
to  three  hundred  and  eleven,  than  that  three  hundred  and  thirty  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
or  more  years,  should  be  roundly  represented  as  three  hundred  We  hold,  therefore,  with 
Lightfoot  (Opp.  L  42),  S.  Schmid,  Vitringa,  Keil,  and  others,  that  an  interval  of  about  ten 
years,  as  left  at  our  disposal  by  our  computation  of  the  chronology  of  the  whole  period,  is  in 
feet  folly  sufficient  for  the  events  between  the  division  and  the  first  subjugation  of  the  land  ; 
and  we  accordingly  reject,  as  wholly  groundless  extensions  of  the  chronological  frame,  the  as¬ 
sumption,  since  Josephus  (AnL  v.  1,  29 ;  vi.  5,  4)  almost  become  traditional,  that  twenty-five 
years  are  to  be  allowed  for  Joshua,  and  eighteen  for  the  “  elders  ;  ”  the  computation  of  vari¬ 
ous  Rabbins  {SecL  Olam,  Isaaki,  Abr.  Zakut,  and  others),  which  assigns  twenty-eight  years 
to  Joshua  and  the  u  elders  ”  together ;  and  every  other  similar  hypothesis.”  —  T».] 

$  5.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps. 

1.  In  the  criticism  and  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  constant  use  has  been  made  of  the 
large  Rabbinic  Bible  published  at  Venice,  1617-1618  by  Petrus  and  Laurendus  Bragadin,  af¬ 
ter  the  Bomberg  edition.  Compare  the  preface  by  Judah  Aijeh  of  Modena,  corrector  of 
the  work.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  the  Biblia  Universa,  published  in  1657,  at  Leipzig,  by 
Christian  Kirchner,  after  the  edition  of  B.  A.  Montanus.  Compare  the  preface  .prefixed  to 
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the  work  by  the  Dean  and  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Also  of  the 
Biblia  Hebraica  of  Joh.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  1720;  the  Bxblia  of  Dbderlein  and  Meisner,  as 
edited  by  Knapp,  1819 ;  and  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  with  a  German  translation 
and  commentary,  by  Mair  Obernik,  Fiirth,  1805. 

A  treatment  of  the  text  such  as  has  recently  again  been  attempted  by  the  wild  theories  of 
Geiger,  Dozy,  and  others,  is  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  objective  scientific  criticism,  and 
renders  textual  tradition,  language,  and  contents  so  many  footballs  for  subjective  caprice.  Its 
application  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  it  also  increases  the  difficulties  of  such  criticism 
as  is  both  necessary  and  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  we  must  not  be 
hindered  by  excesses  of  this  kind  from  acknowledging,  that  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  piety 
toward  the  sacred  volume  to  venture  upon  textual  emendations  in  a  few  passages  th*n  to 
reject  them.  This  conviction  has  governed  us  in  the  exposition  of  several  passages  (cf.  on 
ch.  ii.  3,  iv.  15,  v.  11,  viL  6  and  8),  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  ch.  xviiL  30,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  antiquity  of  the  current  reading  is  by  no  means  a  guaranty  of  its  correct¬ 
ness,  but  only  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Masoretic  tradition. 

It  is  unfortunately  impracticable  here  to  institute  a  closer  collation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  LXX.  and  the  Targum,  as  also  with  Josephus,  than  has  been  incidentally  done  in 
the  exposition.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  sufficiently  necessary,  not  to  be  neglected  hereafter. 
The  beginnings  made  by  Ziegler  (Bemerkungen  fiber  das  Buck  d.  Richter ,  in  the  Theol, 
Abhandl .,  Gottingen,  1791)  and  Frankel  (in  his  Vorstudien  zur  Septuaginta ,  Leipzig,  1841) 
are  certainly  still  in  want  of  a  thorough  continuation. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  by  Paul  of  Telia  (beginning  of  the 
7th  century),  has  been  published  at  Copenhagen,  by  Th.  Skat  Rordam :  Ltbri  Judicum  et 
Ruth ,  secundum  versionum  Syriaco-Hexaplarem,  Havniae,  1859.  The  exposition  of  the  Mi¬ 
drash  on  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  given  in  the  Jalkut  Shimeoni,  by  R.  Simeon,  of  Frankfurt, 
Venice  edition,  printed  by  Bragadin,  tom.  ii. 

For  assistance  in  gaming  acquaintance  with  Talmudic  expositions,  the  following  works 
may  be  consulted :  Nachalath  Shimeoni,  by  R.  Simeon,  of  Lissa,  ed.  Wandsbeck ;  Toledoth 
Jakob ,  by  R.  Jakob  Sasportas,  Amsterdam,  1657,  4to;  Sepher  March  Kohen,  by  R.  Isachar, 
Cracow  edition,  1689,  4to.  The  Jewish  expositors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  R.  Solomon  Isaald 
(t.  e.  Raschi,  frequently  but  improperly  called  Jarchi),  R.  David  Kimchi  (Redak),  R.  Levi 
ben  Gerson  (Ralbag),  and  other  expositions,  are  found  in  the  large  Rabbinic  Bibles.  The 
commentary  of  R.  Isaak  Abarbanel  on  the  Prophetce  Priores  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1686. 

Expositions,  partly  excellent,  of  passages  of  our  Book,  by  the  Caraite  Aaron,  are  found  in 
Wolff’s  Bibliotheca  Hebrcea ,  Hamburg,  1715-43.  A  Jewish  German  translation  in  rhyme  is 
found  in  Koheleth  Jakob,  Prague,  1763,  but  with  expositions  and  legends  intermixed.  A 
better,  older,  and  literal  Jewish  German  translation  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1679,  foL  In 
more  recent  times  several  synagogue  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  printed.  Of 
these  that  which  appeared  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Zunz  adheres  most  closely  to  the  Maso¬ 
retic  text,  cf.  Orient .  Literaturbl .,  1840,  p.  618. 

The  Book  of  Judges  as  a  whole  did  not  receive  separate  and  special  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  earlier  Christian  exegesis.  We  must  here  refer  to  the  general  introductions  to 
the  0.  T.  for  information  concerning  editions  and  expositions  which  include  our  Book. 
Jerome,  Theodoret,  and,  later,  Rhabanus  Maurus  and  Rupert  von  Deutz,  might  be  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned. 

Among  the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors  Serarius  stands  preeminent  on  account  of 
his  diligence  and  voluminousness:  Commentarii  in  libros  Judicum  et  Ruth,  Paris,  1611, 
Mogunti®,  1619.  Among  Protestant  expositors  Brentius,  Bucer,  P.  Martyr,  Chytraus,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Osiander,  Starke,  and  Drusius,  are  still  worthy  of  attention.  The  commentary  of 
Le  Clerc  began  the  rationalistic  mode  of  exposition,  and  has  furnished  it  with  most  of  its 
materials.  It  is  only  forty  years  since  the  Book  began  again  to  receive  any  real  attention. 
For  ten  years  the  commentary  of  Studer,  Das  Buck  der  Richter ,  grammatish  und  historisck 
erldttrt,  Bern,  1835,  almost  entirely  controlled  the  exposition.  Valuable  matter  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Hengstenberg,  die  Authentie  des  Pentateuchs  [translated  into  English  by  Ryland, 
under  the  title  Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch ,  Edinburgh,  1847.  —  Tr.]. 
Still  longer  than  Studer  did  Bertheau’s  exposition,  Das  Buch  der  Richter  und  Rut,  Leipzig, 
1845,  maintain  its  prominence,  to  which  for  that  reason  special  attention  is  given  in  the 
present  work.  The  first  volume  of  C.  R.  Keil’s  Biblischer  Comment ar  fiber  die  Prophetischen 
GeschichtsbUcher  des  A .  T.,  containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  (Leipzig,  1863),  appeared 
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after  the  greater  part  of  our  Book  was  finished.  The  author's  theological  attitude,  diligence, 
and  erudition  are  in  no  need  of  special  characterization  in  this  place.  [Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Cassel's  work,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  commentary  by  Dr.  Joh.  Bachman  n,  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Rostock,  has  appeared,  entitled,  Das  Bach  der  Richter ,  mil  besonderer  Riicksicht  oaf 
die  Geschichte  seiner  Auslegung  und  kirchtlchen  Verwendung  erkldrt ,  etc.,  Berlin,  Ersten 
Bandes  erste  Halite,  1868,  Zweite  Halfle,  1869.  Theologically,  the  author  stands  on  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  ground  with  Cassel  and  Keil.  His  work  is  thorough  and  exhaustive. 

For  English  works  on  the  whole  Bible,  cf.  the  commentary  on  Matthew,  p.  19.  We  hero 
add :  Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practiced  on  the  Book  of  Judges ,  New  York ;  and  the  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges ,  and  Ruth  ;  with  Notes  and  Introductions  by  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.  D., 
London,  1865,  forming  Part  L  of  vol.  ii.  of  The  Holy  Bible  ;  with  Notes ,  etc.,  by  the  same 
author.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  learned  and  devout,  but  somewhat  too  much  given  to  allegori¬ 
zing.  —  Tr.] 

It  cannot  be  desirable  to  enumerate  here  all  the  exegetical  introductions  and  other  writings 
more  remotely  connected  with  the  business  of  exposition.  For  such  enumeration  we  refer  to 
Danz’s  U nicer salwbrterbuch,  to  the  works  named  by  Dr.  Lange  in  the  commentary  on  Gene¬ 
sis,  and  to  the  older  general  commentaries  of  Starke,  Lisco,  and  Gerlach.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  mention  the  Introductions  of  Havernick  and  Keil,  Ewald’s  Geschichte  Israels ,  and 
Stiihelin’s  Unlersuchungen  Qber  den  Pentateuch ,  die  Bdcher  Joshua ,  Richter ,  etc.,  Berlin,  1843. 

Much  that  is  excellent  —  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  specially  belongs  here  —  is  contained 
in  the  little  work  of  Prof.  Wahl,  Ueber  den  Verfasserdes  Buches  der  Richter ,  a  “  programme” 
of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  at  Ellwangen,  1859.  Compare  also  Ntigelsbach,  s.  v. 
Richter ,  in  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopddie ,  voL  xiii. ;  and  in  general,  the  articles  of  this  encyclo¬ 
paedia  on  the  several  Judges. 

On  the  chronology  of  the  Book,  the  following  works  deserve  to  be  mentioned  :  Jewish  — 
the  Sepher  Juchasin ,  by  Abraham  Sacuto,  Amsterdam,  1717;  Tsemach  David,  by  David 
Gans,  in  the  edition  of  Vorstius,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  1644,  4to ;  and  Seder  Iladdoroth ,  by  R. 
Jechiel,  of  Minsk,  1810,  fol.  Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Judicum  et  primorum  Regum  Hebrceorum , 
Berolini,  1836  ;  and  Bachmann,  Symbolarum  ad  tempora  Judicum  rede  constituenda  specimen 
(Rostock  University  “Programme”  for  1860).  The  very  latest  conjectures  may  be  found 
in  Rockerath,  Bibl.  Chronologie ,  Miinster,  1865. 

2.  Of  writings  treating  single  parts  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  number  is  larger.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  has  been  especially  favored.  We  mention  the  following  : 1  Lette,  Animad- 
versiones  Sacrce ,  L.  Bat.  1759.  Ruckersfeldcr,  Sylloge  comentt.  et  observatt.  philol.  exeget., 
Deventir®,  1762.  Wilh.  Abrah.  Teller,  Uebers .  des  Segens  Jakobs  und  Mosis ,  insgleichen  des 
Liedes  der  Israeliten  und  der  Debora ,  etc.,  Halle  and  Helmst.,  1766.  Schnurrer,  Diss.  in 
Debor&Canticum,  Tiib.  1775  (cf.  his  Dissertt .  Phil.  Criticce,  Got  has,  1790).  Kohler,  Nachlese 
einiger  Anmerkk.  iiber  das  Siegeslied  der  Deb.,  in  Eiclihorn’s  Repertorium  for  1780,  p.  163  fF. 
Hollmann,  Comment .  phil.  crit .  in  Carmen  Deborce,  Lips.  1818.  Kohler,  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken  for  1831,  pp.  72-76.  Keraink,  Commentatio  de  Carmine  Deborce ,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 

1840.  Kalkar,  QueStionum  Biblic.  Specimen,  I.,  Othini®,  1835.  Bottger,  in  Kiiufler's  Bib- 
lischen  Studien  (only  to  ver.  23),  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1842-44.  Gurapach,  Alttestament - 
lichen  Studien,  Heidelberg,  1852.  Sack,  Die  Lieder  in  den  historischen  Biichern  des  A.  T., 
Barmen,  1864.  Among  translations,  that  of  Herder,  in  his  Geist  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie,  ii. 

196  (Cotta's  edition  of  his  works,  1852),  still  holds  its  merited  rank.  Little  known,  and  yet 
not  unimportant,  is  that  of  J.  C.  W.  Scherer,  in  Irene ,  a  monthly  periodical  by  G.  A.  v. 
Halem,  Munster,  1804,  i.  44.  Less  valuable  is  Debora ,  a  Portrait  of  Female  Character ,  by 
E.  Munch,  in  Minerva,  an  annual,  for  1828,  p.  339.  Many  excellent  remarks  on  the  Song 
of  Deborah  are  found  in  Lowth's  celebrated  book  on  Hebrew  Poetry ;  but  the  annotations  of 
Schmidt  (in  Auszuge  aus  Lowth's  Vorlesungen,  Dantzig,  1793)  are  worthless. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Song  below,  compression  has  been  so  much  sought  after,  that  its 
brevity,  in  view  of  the  many  new  explanations  that  are  offered,  may  be  deemed  a  fhult. 

Some  improvement  may  perhaps  be  made  in  this  respect  hereafter. 

The  history  of  Jephthah  has  experienced  an  equally  abundant  treatment.  To  the  literature 
mentioned  in  the  exposition  below,  we  here  add  the  following  :  Reinke,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung 
des  A.  2%  Munster,  1852.  Very  sensible  remarks  against  the  assumption  that  Jephthah’s 
daughter  was  sacrificed  are  found  in  Schedius,  Syngramma  de  Diis  Germanis,  Hal®,  1728. 

A  discourse  on  “  Jephthah’s  Sacrifice,”  with  special  reference  to  the  importance  of  vows  of 

1  The  Jewish  traditions  concerning  Deborah  are  given  in  a  popular  form  in  Brtk  Jisreul ,  Amsterdam,  1724 
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homage,  may  be  found  among  the  Discourses  of  the  Stolberg  Chancellor,  Joh.  Titius,  Hal- 
berstadt,  1678.  F.  Ranke,  also,  in  his  Klaglied  der  Hebrder ,  felt  himself  obliged  to  follow  the 
old  view.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  uncommon  ignorance  that  in  the  French  Opera  L* Enfant 
Prodigue,  of  Sue  and  Auber,  the  bride  of  the  Prodigal,  that  is  to  say,  a  woman,  is  named 
Jephthah. 

RoskofF,  in  his  work  Die  Simsonssage ,  nach  threr  Entstehung ,  Form,  und  Bedeutung ,  und 
der  Heraklesmythus ,  Leipzig,  1860,  gives  the  literature  of  those  writings  in  which  Samson  is 
put  on  a  parallel  with  Hercules.  The  author's  own  zeal  for  the  parallelism  is  far  more  mod- 
#  .erate  than  that  of  E.  Meier,  for  instance,  in  his  Gesch .  der  poetischen  Nationalliteratur  der 
Hebrder ,  Leipzig,  1856  But  even  his  admissions  we  have  not  been  able  to  consider  well 
founded  and  trustworthy.  We  cannot  believe,  for  instance,  that  there  is  such  similarity 
between  the  answer  to  Samson's  prayer,  after  his  exploit  at  Lehi,  and  the  myth  which 
recounts  how  Hercules,  when  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  crickets,  got  rid  of  them,  as  to 
make  it  a  safe  foundation  for  scientific  results.  And  it  is  only  the  thorough-going  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  historical  and  moral  as  well  as  ideal  difference  between  the  two  characters  that 
can  give  any  real  significance  to  other  analogies  that  may  exist,  and  that  appear  to  suggest 
themselves  so  plainly.  In  the  commentary  on  the  narrative  we  have  engaged  in  no  polemics, 
but  have  attempted  a  positive  exposition  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it. 

.  Single  parts  of  Samson's  life  were  formerly  frequently  treated.  As  against  the  boundlessly 
insipid  and  wretched  views  of  the  so-called  rationalistic  exposition,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  Baur’s  Biblisher  Moral ,  1803,  i.  195  ff.  the  modern  mythical  apprehension  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  real  advance.  But  it  is  only  by  setting  aside  the  subjective  party  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  by  adopting  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  narrative  that  shall  be  at  once  objective, 
historical,  and  congenial  to  its  contents,  that  exegesis  can  claim  to  be  scientific  or  be  capable 
of  advancing  science.  A  beautiful  elogium  of  Samson  as  compared  with  Hercules  is  found 
in  Petri  Labbe  Elogia  Sacra,  Lips.  1686,  p.  667  :  — 

“  Herculi  coaetancus  verus  Hercules  fuit ; 

Qu®  in  illo  fabula,  in  hoc  fuere  miracula." 


“  Samson's  Foxes  "  are  treated  of  by  Paullini,  in  his  Philosoph.  Luststunden,  i.  147.  Essays 
on  the  jawbone  in  Lehi  are  named  below.  Schiller,  perhaps,  had  the  miracle  of  Lehi  in 
mind  in  his  ballad  Der  Biirgschaf ,  verses  twelve  and  thirteen,  where  Moros  in  answer  to 
prayer  is  delivered  from  thirst  by  water  issuing  from  the  rock.  In  the  Wiltinasage  (ed.  Per- 
ingskiold,  p.  272),  Sigurd,  who  has  freely  allowed  himself  to  be  bound,  at  the  right  time 
rends  all  his  cords  asunder.  Thackeray  relates  (in  his  Four  Georges ,  ch.  vii.)  that  when 
George  HI.  of  England  was  blind  and  mentally  diseased,  he  nevertheless  selected  himself  the 
music  for  sacred  concerts,  and  always  from  the  Samson  of  Milton  and  Handel,  and  all  his  selec¬ 
tions  had  reference  to  blindness,  imprisonment,  and  suffering.  There  is  a  dramatic  poem  in 
three  acts,  by  Sack,  entitled  Simson ,  Zurich,  1854. 

The  narrative  in  Judg.  i.  1 7  is  supposed  to  be  improved  and  supplemented  in  the  work  of 
the  Leiden  Professor,  Dozy :  De  Israeliten  te  Mekka,  van  Davids  tyd  tot  it*  de  vyfde  eeuw  onser 
tydrekening ,  Haarlem,  1864.  German  translation,  Leipzig,  1864.  If  any  book  can  bring  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule  on  philological  and  ethnographical  investigations  and  expositions,  it  is 
this  volume.  Few  books  can  ever  have  been  written  whose  authors  presumed,  to  such  an 
extent,  and  with  such  naive  boldness,  to  substitute  subjective  arbitrariness  for  objective  tact 
and  moderation  in  the  treatment  of  history  and  language.  It  is  here  made  clear  how  little  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  literature  implies  a  fitness  for  ^historical  investigation  and  conjecture.  It 
happens  unfortunately  too  often  that  some  knowledge  of  technology  imagines  itself  to  be  master 
of  art,  and  that  some  acquaintance  with  grammatical  forms  deems  itself  proficient  in  exegesis. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  judgment  is  here  written  down  because  Prof.  Dozy  holds  the 
freest  views  of  the  Bible,  considers  Abraham  and  Sarah  to  be  myths,  and  subscribes  to  Gei¬ 
ger's  opinion  that  the  Jews  falsified  Scripture.  For  Prof.  Dozy,  the  credibility  of  Scripture 
is  conditioned  by  the  necessities  of  his  hypothesis.  If  a  passage  suits  him,  it  is  by  all  means 
to  be  accepted ;  if  it  does  not  suit  him,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  at  once  apparent. 
The  book,  likely  to  dazzle  and  deceive  by  reason  of  its  unequaled  audacity  and  the  splendor 
of  its  exterior,  deserves  the  severest  censure,  because  it  treads  under  foot  all  lawful  methods 


of  scientific  and  philological  research.  A  few  sentences,  having  reference  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  passage  will  show  this. 


We  pass  over  his  identification  of  the  fact  recorded  at  Num.  xxL  2,  3,  with  that  related  in 
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Judg.  L  1 7,  for  therein  he  follows  others.  But  he  thinks  that  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  “  Simeon  went  with  Judah  his  brother/’  is  better  than  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (which  the  Sept,  has  also),  “Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother."  The  Hebrew  text, 
he  thinks,  was  altered  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  “  who  begrudged  Simeon  the  first  rdle  ”  Now, 
the  matter  stands  thus :  In  ver.  8  Judah  invites  Simeon  to  assist  him  to  subjugate  the  terri¬ 
tory  allotted  to  him,  promising  that  he  will  afterwards  help  him  (Simeon)  to  take  possession 
of  his  also.  Simeon  consents,  “  and,”  says  the  writer,  “  Simeon  went  with  him  (Judah). 
Simeon  therefore  stands  first  in  this  instance,  and  yet  the  envy  of  the  Jews  did  not  alter  the 
clause.  When  the  turn  came  to  Simeon's  tOritory,  to  which  Zephath  belongs,  Judah  ren¬ 
dered  assistance  to  Simeon ;  consequently  ver.  1 7  says,  “  and  Judah  went  with  Simeon.”  If 
rank  comes  into  consideration  at  all  in  this  expression,  it  belongs  to  the  second  named,  to 
whom  he  who  goes  with  him  merely  renders  assistance.  If  the  Peshito  reversed  the  order 
in  ver.  1 7,  it  was  only  to  bring  about  a  verbal  agreement  with  ver.  3  b. 

Simeon  and  Judah  had  smitten  the  Canaanites  in  Zephath,  indicted  the  ban  upon  them, 
and  given  to  Zephath  the  name  Hormah  (prop.  Chormah)  from  cherem,  cf.  below  on  ch. 
L  17.  Now  this  putting  under  the  ban  was  not  anything  peculiar  to  these  two  tribes. 
Moses  had  done  it  in  behalf  of  all  Israel  (Num.  xxL  3).  Its  infliction  throughout  the  con¬ 
quest  was  expressly  enjoined,  Deut.  vii.  2.  Joshua  executed  it  in  Jericho,  in  Ai,  and  every¬ 
where  else  (cf.  Josh.  vi.  17,  vii.  10,  etc.).  But  Dozy  finds  in  the  han  ( [cherem )  something 
peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  and  combining  this  assumption  with  the  narrative  in  1 
Chron.  iv.  24-43,  where  (ver.  41)  we  read  of  a  ban  executed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  he 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  u  Since  the  sons  of  Simeon  made  and  inflicted  the  ban 
(•TO'~)n*l),  it  follows  that  they  made  a  herem”  The  place  therefore  “  was  called  Herem  or 
Hormah.”  But  what  place  in  Arabia  —  for  that  the  place  was  in  Arabia  similar  reasonings 
have  previously  proved  —  could  be  called  Herem  but  Mecca  1  For  Herem  means  also  a 
u  place  consecrated  to  God,”  and  Mecca  is  called  Haram,  which  is  equivalent  to  Herem. 
Therefore,  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  took  place  in  Mecca ;  and  even  the  name  Mecca 
dates  from  it ;  for  maka  raJba  signifies  a  great  defeat,  to  wit,  that  which  the  enemy  there  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  Simeon.  The  Simeonites  came  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  (1  Chron.  iv.  89).  Now,  of  course,  the  walls  of  the  old  temple  in  Mecca 
were  called  cd  gadr  (al  gidar  =  the  wall)  ;  consequently,  Gedor  is  to  be  read  Geder,  and 
signifies  the  temple  in  Mecca,  to  which  they  came.  It  must,  however,  be  read  Geder  Baal, 
although  the  second  word  be  wanting ;  for  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7  speaks  of  Arabians  who  dwelt 
in  Gut  Baal,  and  Gur  is  to  be  read  Geder .  The  LXX.  at  this  place  speaks  of  Arabians 
dwelling  M  tt)j  v4rpas.  Common  sense  would  think  of  Petra ;  but  Dozy  knows  that  they 
mean  the  black  stone  in  Mecca,  etc. 

Dozy  says  at  the  beginning,  that  exegesis  requires  so  much  learning  only  because  it  deals 
with  “  Hebrew  books.”  Unquestionably  1  for  where  but  in  Hebrew  exegesis  would  one  dare 
to  be  guilty  of  such  scientific  folly  1  Had  one  ventured  to  do  this  in  the  domain  of  classical 
philology,  he  would  have  experienced  the  fate  with  which  the  philosophers  menaced  Homer 
when  they  threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  stadium  with  scourges. 

All  science  becomes  impossible,  when  credible  objective  tradition  is  made  the  plaything 
of  subjective  caprice.  We  cannot  here  enter  farther  into  details  ;  jthese  must  be  left  for  other 
places.  For  those  who  know,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  such  arguments  are  valid,  the  next 
thing  will  be,  instead  of  the  Israelites  in  Mecca,  a  book  on  “  the  Meccans  in  Zion.” 

Science,  too,  needs  to  experience  the  promise  written  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  29. 


§  6.  The  Course  of  Thought} 


Hie  Book  derives  its  name  from  the  Judges  whom  God  raised  up  to  guide  and  deliver 
Israel.  It  begins,  therefore,  by  depicting  the  sins  and  consequent  sufferings  into  which  Israel 
fell  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  which  rendered  the  judgeship  necessary. 


fl  The  following  paragraphs  were  written  by  the  author  as  "  Preliminary  Observations  ”  to  the  “  Homiletical  Hints,” 
which  he  gives  in  a  body  at  the  close  of  the  commentary,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  volumes  of  this  work,  alter  the  several 
sections  to  which  they  refer.  It  was  thought  advisable  in  translating  the  book  to  alter  this  arrangement  and  make  it 
conform  to  that  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  general  work.  The  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  contents,  as  also  the 
formal  division  of  the  work  itself  into  parts  and  sections,  together  with  the  resumis  placed  at  the  head  of  each  division 
throughout  the  work,  have  been  added  by  the  translator,  guided  for  the  most  part  by  hints,  and  largely  even  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  author  himself.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  are  the  only  additions  that  have  not  been  inclosed  in  brackets. 
-Ta.] 
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After  this  introduction  follows  the  main  body  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges  themselves.  The  raising  up  of  the  successive  heroes  exhibits  with 
ever-growing  lustre  the  gracious  guidance  of  God,  revealing  itself  more  and  more  wonderfully 
as  the  distress  into  which  Israel  falls  becomes  more  pressing.  The  selection  of  the  several 
judges  and  heroes  forms  a  climax  of  divine  wonders,  in  which  the  multiformity  of  Jehovah's 
saving  resources  shows  itself  in  contrast  with  the  monotonousness  of  Israel's  sins,  and  the 
workings  of  His  grace  in  the  hidden  and  obscure  in  opposition  to  that  pride  of  the  people  in 
which  their  falls  originated.  The  histories  of  the  Judges,  especially  those  of  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Ihmson,  through  whom  and  their  adherents  the 
great  and  merciful  deeds  of  God  do  show  themselves  in  ever-increasing  fullness,  form  the  sec¬ 
tions  into  which  the  Book  may  be  divided.  From  Othniel  to  Samson,  under  whom  the  his¬ 
tory  returns  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  from  which  it  started,  every  Judge  illustrates  a  new  side 
of  God's  wonderful  assistance.  This  manifold  ness  characterizes  the  judgeship.  It  rests  on 
no  tradition.  The  changes  of  the  persons  and  tribes  entrusted  with  its  functions,  interrupt 
its  efficacy.  The  narrative  gradually  indicates  the  want  of  unity,  despite  the  abundance  of 
strength.  Hence  that  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  judgeship,  marks  at  the  same  time 
its  imperfection.  For  even  times  of  peace  admitted  of  such  occurrences  as  those  which  fill 
the  closing  part  of  the  Book,  after  the  record  of  Samson’s  death. 

In  the  closing  part  of  the  Book,  the  decay  of  the  priesthood,  the  arbitrariness  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  the  abominations  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  discord,  are  traced  back  to  the  want 
of  a  settled,  permanent  government.  The  close  of  the  Book  of  Judges  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  Books  of  Kings. 

The  following  analysis  indicates  a  little  more  in  detail  the  course  of  the  narrative  as 
sketched  above :  — 


Part  First. 

Introductory  delineation  of  the  condition  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua ;  sin,  and  the 
judgments  entailed  by  it,  rendering  the  judgeship  necessary.  Chaps.  i.-iii.  4. 

1st  Section .  The  relations  of  Israel  towards  the  remaining  CanaanitCs,  as  forming  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  ensuing  history.  Believing  and  obedient  Israel  enjoys  divine  direction  and 
favor,  is  united  within  and  victorious  without ;  but  faithlessness  and  disobedience  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  apostasy  and  servitude.  Ch.  i. 

2 d  Section.  The  religious  degeneracy  of  Israel  which  resulted  from  its  disobedient  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Canaanites,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  it  rendered  necessary,  as 
explaining  the  alternations  of  apostasy  and  servitude,  repentance  and  deliverance,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Chaps,  ii.-iii.  4. 


Part  Second. 


The  history  of  Israel  under  the  Judges :  a  history  of  sin,  ever  repeating  itself,  and  of  divine 
grace,  constantly  devising  new  means  of  deliverance.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  imperfections 
of  the  judicial  institute  display  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a 
king.  Chaps,  iii.  5.-xvi. 

Is/  Section .  The  servitude  to  Chushan  Rishathaim,  King  of  Mesopotamia.  Othniel,  the 
Judge  of  blameless  and  happy  life.  Ch.  iii.  5-11. 

2 d  Section .  The  servitude  to  Eglon,  King  of  Moab.  Ehud,  the  Judge  with  the  double- 
edged  dagger.  Shamgar,  the  deliverer  with  the  ox-goad.  Ch.  iii.  12-31. 

3d  Section.  The  servitude  to  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan.*  Deborah,  the  female  Judge  of  fiery 
spirit,  and  Barak,  the  military  hero.  Chaps,  iv.,  v. 

4 th  Section.  The  incursions  and  oppressions  of  the  Midianites.  Gideon,  the  Judge  who 
refuses  to  be  king.  Chaps.  vi.-viii. 

5 th  Section.  The  usurped  rule  of  Abimelech,  the  fratricide  and  thorn-bush  king.  Ch.  ix. 

Two  Judges  in  quiet,  peaceful  times :  Tolah  of  Issachar,  and  «Jair  the  Gileadite. 


The  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  Jephthah,  the  Judge  of  the  vow.  Chaps. 


6/A  Section. 

Ch.  x.  l-o. 

7/A  Section. 
x.  6-xii.  7. 

8/A  Section.  Three  Judges  of  uneventful  lives  in  peaceful  times :  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  Elon 
the  Zebulonite,  and  Abdon  the  Pirathonite.  Ch.  xii.  8-15. 

9/A  Section.  The  oppression  of  the  Philistines.  Samson  the  Nazarite  Judge.  Chaps, 
xiii.-xvi. 
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Part  Third. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Book,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  period,  the  decay  of  the  priesthood, 
the  self-will  of  individuals,  and  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  discord,  to  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  government.  Chaps.  xviL-xxi. 

1st  Section.  The  history  of  Micah’s  private  temple  and  image-worship:  showing  the 
indiridnal  arbitrariness  of  the  times,  and  its  tendency  to  subvert  and  corrupt  the  religious 
institutions  of  Israel.  Chaps.  xviL,  xviii. 

2d  Section .  The  story  of  the  infamous  deed  perpetrated  at  Gibeah,  and  its  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  :  another  illustration  of  the  evils  that  result  when  “  every  man  does  what  is  good 
in  his  own  eyes.”  Chaps,  xix.-xxi. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES 


PART  FIRST. 

Introductory  Delineation  of  the  Condition  of  Israel  after  the  Death  of  Joshua ; 
Sin,  and  the  Judgments  entailed  by  it,  rendering  the  Judgeship  necessary. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  J8RAEL  TOWARDS  THE  REMAINING  CANAANITE8  AS  FORMING  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  OF  THE  ENSUING  HISTORY.  BELIEYING  AND  OBEDIENT  ISRAEL  ENJOYS  DIVINE  DI¬ 
RECTION  AND  FAVOR,  18  UNITED  WITHIN  AND  VICTORIOUS  WITHOUT  J  BUT  FAITHLESSNESS  AND 
DISOBEDIENCE  LAY  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  APOSTASY  AND  SERVITUDE. 


“  Who  shall  first  go  up  against  the  Canaanite  ?  ” 

Chapter  I.  1,  2. 

1  Now  [And]  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  asked  the  Lord  [Jehovah],1  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us2  against8  the 

2  Canaanites  first  to  fight  against  them?  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said,  Judah 
shall  go  up :  behold,4 1  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand. 

•  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

P  Ter.  L  —  The  author  renders :  "  the  sons  of  Israel  asked  God;  ”  and  by  way  of  explanation  adds  the  following  note : 

"Thus  do  we  intend  constantly  to  render  on  the  ground  that  it  expresses  the  absolute  idea  of  the  true  God  in 

Imd.  Sine.  is  also  used  in  connection  with  heathen  worship,  it  corresponds  to  our  '  Godhead,  Deity  ’  or 

'the  Gods.5  ”  In  this  translation  the  word  Jehovah  will  be  inserted.  —  Tn.] 

P  Ter.  L— Dr-  Cassel  takes  In  a  parti  tire  sense,  and  translates,  «  who  of  us  shall  go  up.” 

It  it  note  properly  regarded  as  dot.  commodi ;  for,-  (1.)  The  parti  tire  relation,  though  sometimes  indicated  by  (ap¬ 
parently,  however,  only  after  numerals,  cf.  Ges.  Lex .  s.  v.  4  b),  would  be  more  properly  expressed  by  or  . 
aad  (3.)  If  the  writer  had  intended  to  connect  with  he  would  not  have  placed  the  verb  between  them,  cf. 

Is.  xhifi.  14;  Judg.  xxi.  8.  As  It  stands,  the  expression  is  a  perfect  grammatical  parallel  with  Is.  vf.  8: 

Moreover,  *0^,  1q  the  sense  of  *0  or  adds  nothing  which  is  not  already  implied  in  the  words, 

nbn$5,  "  who  ahall  first  go  np.”  On  the  other  hand,  taken  in  Its  natural  sense,  as  Indirect  object  after  the  verb,  it 
sipr— To  the  thought  that  whoever  n  goes  first,”  makes  a  beginning,  will  do  it  for  the  advantage  of  all.  What  that 
advantage  was,  may  be  seen  from  oar  author’s  exposition  of  the  inquiry.  —  Ta.] 

Py-.l.-bK,pro^,  towards.  Dr.  Cassel  has  gtgvn,  which  means  both  "  towards  ”  and  "  against.”  The 
«§■•  preposition  ooeurs  in  vers.  10, 11 ;  and  though  translated  “  against,”  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  by.  *h* 
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hostile  intent  in  these  passages  Is  not  expressed  by  but  appears  from  the  context.  In  this  Terse,  attention  to  the  . 
proper  meaning  of  does  away  with  the  appearance  of  tautology  which  in  English  the  inquiry  presents  —  T«_J 
[*  Ver.  2.  —  Dr.  Cased :  «  Wohlan!  Up  then  !  ”  On  this  rendering  of  HSH,  ct  the  foot-note  on  p.  26.  —  Te.] 


KXEGETTCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  oame 
to  pass.  This  commencement  corresponds  entirely 
with  that  of  Joshua,  ch.  i.  1  :  44  and  after  the  death 
of  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  it  came  to  pass/’ 
On  account  of  this  correspondence  the  usual  ad¬ 
dition,  44  the  son  of  Nun,”  but  also  the  designation 
44  servant  of  Jehovah,”  elsewhere  applied  to  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29  ;  Judg.  ii  8),  is  omitted.  A  simi¬ 
lar  correspondence  exists  between  Josh.  xxiv.  29, 
and  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Wherever  Joshua  is  com¬ 
pared  with  Moses,  care  is  taken  to  indicate  at  the 
same  time  the  important  difference  between  them. 
Joshua  also  iA  a 44  servant  of  Jehovah,”  but  not  in 
the  same  high  sense  as  his  master.  Joshua  also 
died,  but  not  like  Moses  44  through  the  mouth  of 

Jehovah  ”  (nirp bp).  Moses  was  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  origination  and  establishment. 
He  had  been  the  Father  (cf.  Num.  xi.  12),  the 
Priest  (Ex.  xxiv.  8),  the  sole  Regent  (Nnm.  xvi 
13),  and  Jndge  (Ex.  xviii.  16),  of  his  tribes.  He 
transferred  the  priesthood  from  himself  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  xxviii.  1)  ;  he  selected  those  who  assisted 
him  in  deciding  minor  lawsuits  (Ex.  xviii.  21  ; 
Num.  xi.  17).  He  took  seventy  men  of  the  44  el¬ 
ders  of  the  people,”  to  bear  with  him  the  burden 
of  governing  the  tribes  (Num  xi.  16) ;  he  imparted 
of  his  own  honor  to  Joshua,  that  the  congregation 

1  If  In  £x.  vi.  2D,  28,  the  order  la  "  Aaron  and  Moses,”  It 
U  only  to  Indicate  Aaron  ae  the  first-born ;  hence,  ver.  27  of 
the  fame  chapter,  as  if  by  way  of  correction,  says,  "  these 
are  that  Moses  and  Aaron.7’  For  the  same  reason  Nnm.  ill. 
1  reads :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses.” 
As  the  order  Is  everywhere  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  it  is  nat¬ 
urally  also  "  Moses  and  Eleosar.”  This  difference  in  the 
relations  of  Moses  and  Joshua  respectively  to  the  Priest,  it 
is  important  to  notice.  For  it  is  of  Itself  sufficient  to  show 
the  un‘enablene«e  of  Bertheau's  assertion  (Burk  dir  Rirh- 
ter ,  p.  9},  that  Num.  xxvii.  21  is  to  be  so  taken  that  Joshua 
Is  to  ask,  not  before ,  but/or,  instead  of,  Eleazar,  whether  he 
shall  go  out :  that  is  (as  he  thinks),  "  In  a  manner  jnst  as 
valid  as  if  the  high-priest  had  Inquired  of  Jehovah.”  To  in¬ 
quire  of  God  by  means  of  the  Vnm ,  the  Priest  alone  could 
do,  for  he  akme  had  it  Moees  and  the  prophets  received 
revelations  immediately  ;  hut  when  the  Urim  is  mentioned, 
the  Priest  is  the  only  possible  medium.  The  passages  to 
which  Bertheau  refers,  speak  against  his  assertion.  The 
LXX.  are  as  plain  as  the  Hebrew  text  In  1  Sam.  xxli.  10. 
it  is  the  Priest  who  inquires  of  God  for  David.  Josephus, 
Am.  It.  7,  2,  is  an  irrelevant  passage,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  cited  at  all.  Moreover,  Josephus  himself  puts  Eleaxnr 
before  Joshua,  when  he  speaks  of  both  (It.  7,  8).  Nor  is 
there  any  good  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  clearness  of  the 
passage  in  Num.  xxvii.  If  we  find  no  mention  anywhere 
of  Joshua’s  having  inquired  by  Urim,  the  foundation  of  this 
fact  is  deeply  laid  in  his  relations  to  Moees.  Ue  was  called 
only  to  be  the  executor  of  the  designs  of  Moees.  His  ac¬ 
tivity  expends  itself  In  continuing  the  work  of  Moses.  It 
moves  entirely  within  the  lines  prescribed  by  Moees,  and  is 
impelled  by  his  Inviolable  authority.  Joshua’s  deeds  are 
hut  the  historical  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  Moses.  The 
Book  of  Joshua  is  but  the  narrative  of  Joshua’s  obedience 
to  the  word  of  Moees.  Whatever  Joshua  ordains,  is  ren¬ 
dered  sacred  by  an  appeal  to  Moses.  Even  the  division  of 
the  land  Is  conducted  according  to  this  authority  (Josh, 
xiii.-xv.).  M  Every  place  have  1  given  yon,  as  I  sail  unto 
Moees,”  is  the  language  used  (Josh  1.  8).  Remember  what 
Moses  commanded  you,  says  Joshua  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben. 
Gad,  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  i.  18).  The  Ikct  is  brought  out 


of  Israel  might  obey  him  (Num.  xxvii.  20.)  With 
the  death  of  Moses  the  work  of  legislation  is  dosed. 

After  him,  Joshua  exercises  the  authority  of 
government  and  direction.  By  his  deeds  he  gains  for 
himself  respect  among  the  people,  like  that  which 
Moses  had  (Josh.  i.  5, 1.  17,  nr.  14,  xvii.  4,  xviii.  3) ; 
similar  wonders  are  wrought  through  him :  but  he 
executes  only  inherited  commands ;  his  task  de¬ 
mands  the  energy  of  obedience.  Moses  had  always 
been  named  before  Aaron  (Moses  and  Aaron) ; 1 
but  when  Joshua  and  the  Priest  were  named  to¬ 
gether,  Eleazar  stood  first.  (Thus,  Num.  xxxiv. 
17  ;  Josh.  xiv.  1,  xviL  4,  xix.  51,  xxi.  11.  When 
Moses  lived,  the  priesthood  received  their  com¬ 
mands  through  him ;  after  his  death,  Joshua  re¬ 
ceived  support  and  aid  through  the  Priest  (Num. 
xxvii.  21).  In  accordance  with  this,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  said,  Josh.  i.  1,  namely,  that 
44  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua.”  For  henceforth 
44  there  arose  not  a  prophet  like  nnte  Moses.” 
That  which  Moses  was,  could  not  repeat  itself  in 
any  other  person.  Joshua,  therefore,  was  only  the 
reflection  of  a  part  of  the  power  of  Moses  ;  but  as 
such  he  had  conducted  the  first  historical  act  of 
fulfillment  demanded  by  tlje  Mosaic  law.  The 
conquest  of  Canaan  was* the  necessary  presupposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  system.  Israel,  having  tx*cn 
liberated,  received  a  national  homestead.  When 
Joshua  died,  the  division  of  the  land  among  the 
tribes  was  completed.  With  the  death  of  Moses 

with  peculiar  emphasis  in  the  following  passages :  ”  Be 

strong  ami  very  courageous  to  do  according  to  all  the  laws 
which  Moees  my  servant  commanded  thee  :  turn  not  from  it 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  ’’  (Josh.  i.  7).  "There  was  not 
a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua  read  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  ”  (Josh.  viii.  35).  "  As 

the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  ao  did  Moses  com¬ 
mand  Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua  ;  he  ielt  nothing  undou* 
of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  ”  (Josh.  xi.  15). 

Wherever,  therefore,  Joshua  simply  executes  the  will  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  commands  of  Moees,  the  necessity 
for  inquiring  by  Urim  does  not  arise.  It  is  precisely  m  this 
execution  of  the  Mosaic  commands  that  God  speaks  to  Joshua, 
as  Josh.  iv.  10  clearly  teaches :  "  until  everything  was 
finished  that  the  Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  speak,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  Mqjes  commanded  Joshua.”  The  direct 
command  of  God  to  Moses  operates  on  Joshua  who  exe¬ 
cutes  it. 

That  Joshua  is  the  executor  of  the  commands  of  Moees, 
cannot  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  book  which  re¬ 
lates  his  history,  be  overlooked.  When,  however,  the  de¬ 
cision  by  Urim  is  alluded  to,  and  it  is  said,  "  according  to  his 

month  ”  (VQ  the  reference  is  to  the  same  (priestly) 

month  which,  Josh.  xix.  60.  assigns  an  inheritance  to 
Joshua,  "  according  to  the  month  of  Jehovah  ” 

mrr  ^0).  This  method  of  decision  comes  into  play  when 
Joshua  has  no  instructions  from  Moees  according  to  which 
to  act.  The  peculiar  position  of  Joshua,  by  whom,  through 
the  word  of  Moees,  God  still  always  speaks  and  acta  as 
through  Moees  (Josh.  ii).  7),  and  who  nevertheless  does  not 
like  Moses  stand  before,  but  after ,  the  priest,  becomes  every¬ 
where  manifest.  This  position  also  is  unique,  and  never 
again  recurs.  It  is  therefore  at  his  death,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  Priest  as  dm  soie  possessor  of 
the  word  of  God.  becomes  frilly  manifest.  The  fact,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  now  first  bear  of  an  ”  askirg  of  the  Lord,*’  so 
lkr  from  being  obscure,  is  frill  of  instruction  on  the  histor¬ 
ical  position  of  afinlrs. 
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the  spirit  revealed  in  the  law  enters  upon  its  course 
through  the  history  of  the  world.  With  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Joshua,  the  national  development  of 
Israel  in  Canaan  commences.  The  position  of 
Moses  was  unique,  and  like  that  of  a  father,  could 
not  be  refilled.  When  he  dies,  the  heir  assumes 
the  house  and  its  management.  This  heir  was  not 
Joshua,  but  the  people  itself.  Joshua  was  only 
a  temporary  continuator  of  the  Mosaic  authority, 
specially  charged  with  the  seizure  of  the  land, 
lie  was  but  the  executive  arm  of  Moses  for  the 

conquest  (PHWty  “  minister,”  Josh.  i.  1 ).  His  per¬ 
sonality  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Moses.  As 
Elijah’s  spirit  does  not  wholly  depart  from  the  na¬ 
tion  until  Elisha’s  death,  so  the  personal  conduct 
and  guidance  of  the  people  by  Moses  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  cease  until  the  death  of  Joshua.  Joshua’s 
activity  is  just  as  unique  as  that  of  his  teacher.  He 
is  no  lawgiver,  but  neither  is  he  a  king  or  judge, 
as  were  others  who  came  after  him.  He  is  the 
^servant  of  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  Moses.  The  correspondence  between  J  udg. 
i.  1  and  Josh.  i.  1,  is  therefore  a  very  profound 
one.  The  death  of  the  men,  which  these  verses 
respectively  record,  gave  rise  to  the  occurrences  that 

The  sons  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah.  Literally : 
“  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  and  the  sons  of  Israel 

asked,”  etc.  The  first  “  and  ”  0)  introduces  the 
cause,1  the  second  the  consequence.  It  fs  moreover 
intimated  that  the  consequence  is  speedy  in  coming, 
follows  its  cause  without  any  interval.  The  trans¬ 
lation  might  have  been :  “  And  it  came  to  pass 
....  that  the  sons  of  Israel  immediately  asked ;  ” 
or,  “  Scarcely  had  Joshua  died,  when  the  sons  of 
Israel,”  etc.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
copula,  that  when  it  introduces  a  consequence,  it 
also  marks  it  as  closely  connected  with  its  antece¬ 
dent  in  point  of  time.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  similar  use  of  /col  and  et.  Cf.  the  line  of  Vir¬ 
gil  (sEncid,  iiL  9):  Vix  prima  inceperat  castas,  et 
pater  Anchises  dare  fatis  vela  Jubebat.  The  Hebrew 
idiom  has  also  passed  over  into  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  cf.  Luke  ii.  21 ;  /rod  5r«  br\4)t- 
fhfeay  fifilpai  barb  .  •  teal  U\4)(h),  etc.  : 

“  and  the  child  was  eight  days  old,  when  forthwith 
it  was  named  Jesus,”  where  the  Gothic  version  like¬ 
wise  retains  the  double  yah,  “  and.”  This  brings  ou  t 
the  more  definite  sense,  both  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Josh.  L  1,  and  here.  Scarcely  had  Moses  died,  is 
the  idea  there,  when  God  spake  to  Joshua.  The 
government  of  Israel  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
interrupted.  Scarcely  was  Joshua  dead,  when  the 
sons  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah.  As  Joshua  suc¬ 
ceeded  Moses  in  the  chief  direction  of  affiurs,  so  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  succeeded 
Joshua.  The  representatives  of  this  congregation, 
as  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  31  and  Judg.  ii.  7,  are 

the  Elders  (D’OIJt).  Jewish  tradition,  accordingly, 
makes  the  spiritual  doctrine  pass  from  Moses  to 
Joshua,  and  from  Joshua  to  the  Elders.  These  El- 

1  [Bxuaxau :  ”  ’'TTO  in  conjunction  with  the  words, 
f  after  the  death  of  Joshua,’  first  connects  itself  with  the 
dosing  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  29-38),  and 
secondly  designates  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  books  which  relate,  in  unbroken  connection,  the  [sacred] 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  exile  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  kingdom.  The  several  books 
which  contain  this  connected  historical  account  are  joined 

together  by  the  connective  V’  —  Is  ] 

*  Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8, 14,  who  states  on  the  authority 


ders  are  the  seventy  men  chosen  by  Moses  (Kura, 
xi.  16)  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
people.  The  term  “  Elder,”  it  is  true,  is  applied  to 
every  authority  among  the  people,  especially  civil. 
“  Elders,”  as  representatives  of  the  people,  are  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  wonders  of  God  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvii. 
5).  The  “  Elders”  are  judges  *  (Deut.  xxii.  16k  the 
civil  authorities  of  each  city  are  “  Elders  ”  (Dent, 
xxv.  7j.  “  Seventy  of  the  Elders,”  with  Moses  and 
the  pnests,  behold  the  glory  of  God  (Ex.  xxiv.  1, 

seq.).  The  shoterim ,  officers  charged  with 

executive  and  police  dudes,  become  “Elders”  as 
soon  as  they  execute  the  rogularions  of  Moses 
among  the  people  ( Ex.  xii.  21 ).  The  seventy  Elders 
who  assisted  Moses  in  bearing  the  burden  that 
pressed  upon  him  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished 
from  the  authorities  of  the  several  tribes  and  cides. 
They  represent  the  whole  nadon.  As  such,  they 
unite  with  Moses,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  in  com¬ 
manding  the  people  to  keep  the  law,  and  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  Jordan  to  erect  a  memorial  of  great  stones 
(Deut.  xxvii.  1,2).  During  the  regency  of  Joshua, 
the  authorities  and  representatives  of  the  people, 
beside  the  priests  and  Levitcs,  consist  of  Elders, 
heads  of  trioes,  judges,  and  magistrates  (shoterim). 
Such  is  the  enumeration  after  the  conquest  of  Ai, 
and  particularly  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2,  where,  in  order  to 
give  nis  last  instructions  to  Ismcl,  Joshua  calls  all 
the  representatives  of  the  people  together.  Arain, 
in  ch.  xxiv.  1 ,  it  is  stated  that  Joshua  “  called  for 
the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  judges,  and 
magistrates.”  If  no  distinction  were  intended  here, 
it  had  been  sufficient  to  say,  “  ciders  and  heads  ;  ” 
for  judges  and  magistrates  were  also  “  ciders.” 
But  he  called  together  the  national  representatives 
and  those  of  the  several  tribes ,  like  two  “  Houses” 
or  “  Chambers.”  The  tribal  representatives  and 
authoi  itics  he  dismisses ;  but  the  “  Elders,”  who 
belong  to  all  the  tribes  in  common,  remain  near 
him,  as  they  had  been  near  Moses.  These,  there¬ 
fore  are  they  who,  when  Joshua  dies,  step  into  his 
!  place.  As  on  him,  so  on  them,  there  had  been  put 
of  the  spirit  that  was  on  Moses  (Num.  xi.  1 7).  They 
quickly  and  zealously  undertake  the  government. 
They  determine  to  Degin  at  once  where  Joshua 
stopped,  to  make  war  on  the  nations  who  have  not 
yet  been  conquered,  though  their  lands  have  been 
assigned  to  the  several  tribes  (Josh,  xxiii.  4). 
Joshua  is  scarcely  dead,  before  the  Elders  inquire  of 
God.8 

No  father  ever  cared  for  his  children  as  Moses, 
under  divine  direction,  cared  for  his  people.  Who, 
then,  when  he  is  gone,  shall  determine  what  the 
people  are  or  are  not  to  undertake  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  recorded  Num.  xxvii.  21 :  After 
the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  is  to  stand  before  Elca- 
zar  the  priest,  inquire  of  him  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  from  Jehovah,  and  according  to  his  answer 
they  shall  go  out  and  come  in.  That  Joshua  ever 
did  this,  the  book  which  bears  his  name  nowhere 
records.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion,  as  bound  b^the  word  and  directions  of  Moses, 

of  Jswish  tradition  that  then  were  in  every  city  seven  Judges, 
each  with  two  Levitical  assistants,  corresponding  to  the 
seventy-two  of  the  general  senate. 

S  [Bachmanx  :  w  The  sons  of  Israel  here  are  not  the  whole 
nation,  but  only  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan,  who  are 
spoken  of  in  the  same  way,  and  in  express  contradistinction 
from  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Josh.  xxii.  12, 18,  82. 
According  to  Josh.  xiii.  and  xxiii.  the  further  conflict  with 
the  Canaanl tes  was  incumbent  on  the  western,  not  on  the 
eastern  tribes.  Hence,  also,  the  following  account  treats  only 
of  the  doings  and  omissions  of  tae  western  IsraeU'  —  Ta  ] 
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that  the  word  of  God  comes  directly  to  him,  al¬ 
though  he  ranks  after  Ele&zar  the  priest.  But  this 
is  not  the  position  of  the  congregation  of  Israel ; 
and  hence  the  provision  made  by  Moses  for  Joshua 
now  formally  becomes  of  force.  For  the  first  time 

since  Num.  xxvii.  21,  we  find  here  the  word  btjty 

with  in  the  signification  “  to  inquire  of  Jeho- 

Tab;"  for  the  D'TWS  of  that  passage  and 

the  nirr»a  Of  this  are  equivalent  expres¬ 
sions.  Inquiries  put  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  answered  by  none  but  God.  In  the  sublime 
organism  of  the  Mosaic  law  every  internal  thought, 
every  spiritual  truth,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
an  external  action,  a  visible  symbol.  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Light  and  Purity)  lie  in  the  breast-plate 
on  the  heart  of  the  priest,  when  he  enters  into  the 
sanctuary  (Ex.  xxvtii.  30).  They  lie  on  the  heart; 
but  that  which  is  inquired  after,  receives  its  solution 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  priest. 
Consequently,  although  in  the  locus  classicu*  (Num. 
xxvii.  21),  the  expression  is,  “  to  inquire  of  the 
Urim,”  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
it  is  always,  “  and  they  inquired  of  Jehovah”  The 
Greeks  also  used  the  expression  Vpcrro*  r hr  0*6v  for 
“  inquiring  of  the  oracle,”  cf.  Xenoph.,  Mem.,  viii. 
3).  The  Urim  also  were  an  oracle,  and  a  priest 
announced  the  word  of  God.  The  God  of  Israel, 
however,  does  not  speak  in  riddles  (Num.  xii.  8), 
but  in  clear  and  definite  responses.  Israel  asks  :  — 
Who  of  us 1 2  shall  first  go  up  against  the  Ca- 
naauite  to  fight  against  him?  The  word  “ go 
up  ”  is  not  to  be  taken  altogether  literally.  The 

Hebrew  nb?,  here  and  frequently  answers  in  sig¬ 
nification  to  the  Greek  tyopfiar,  Latin  aggredi.  It 
means  to  advance  to  the  attack,  but  conceives  the 
defense  as  made  from  a  higher  level.  The  point 
and  justification  of  the  inquiry  lies  in  the  word 
“first.”  The  question  is  not  whether  aggressive 
measures  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted,  but  which 
of  the  tribes  shall  initiate  them.  Hitherto,  Moses, 
and  after  him,  Joshua  have  directed  the  movements 
of  the  people.  Under  Joshua,  moreover,  all  the 
tribes  united  in  common  warfare.  All  for  one,  each 
for  all.  The  general  war  is  at  an  end  ;  the  land  is 
divided,  the  tribes  have  had  their  territories  as¬ 
signed  them.  Now  each  single  tribe  must  engage 
the  enemies  still  settled  within  its  borders.  This 
was  another,  very  difficult  task.  It  was  a  test  of 
the  strength  and  moral  endurance  of  the  several 
tribes.  The  general  war  of*  conquest  under  Joshua 
did  not  come  into  collision  with  the  joy  of  posses¬ 
sion  and  rest,  for  these  had  as  yet  no  existence. 
But  after  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  such  a  com¬ 
mon  war,  under  one  leadership,  was  no  longer  prac¬ 
ticable.  It  may  also  have  appeared  unwise  that  all 
the  tribes  should  be  engaged  in  general  and  simul¬ 
taneous  action  within  their  several  territories.  Had 
one  tribe  been  defeated,  the  others  would  not  have 
been  in  a  position  to  assist  it.  The  question  there¬ 
fore  concerned  the  honor  and  duty  of  the  first  at¬ 


tack.  As  yet  no  tribe  held  any  definite  priority  of 
rank.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  right,  it  was  left 
with  God  to  determine  who  should  first  go  up  to 
fight  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  to  grind 
them,  as  the  word  used  expresses  it,  and  thus  de¬ 
prive  them  of  that  power  for  evil  which  as  nations 
they  possessed.  The  signification  “to  war”  of 

onb,  is  illustrated  by  the  meaning  “  to  eat,”  which 
it  also  has.  The  terrible  work  of  war  is  like  the 
action  of  the  teeth  on  bread,  it  tears  and  grinds  its 
object.  Hence  the  Greek  fxdxcupa,  knife,  belongs  to 

pAxopuau,  to  fight,  just  as  the  Hebrew  nbsan, 

knife,  belongs  to  to  eat. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jehovah  said,  Judah  shall  go 
up.  Judah  takes  a  prominent  position  among  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  even  m  the  lifetime  of  their  father. 
The  misdemeanors  of  his  elder  brethren  favor  this. 
It  is  he  who  saves  Joseph  from  the  pit  in  which  the 
wrath  of  the  others  designed  him  to  perish ;  and 
who,  by  suggesting  his  sale  into  Egypt,  paves  the 
way  for  the  wonderful  destinies  which  that  land  has 
in  store  for  Israel.  He  is  capable  of  confessing  his 
sins  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  He  pledges  himself  to 
Jacob  for  the  safe  return  of  Benjamin,  and  him  the 
patriarch  trusts.  He ,  also,  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
speaks  the  decisive  word  to  the  yet  unrecognised 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  18) ;  and,  although  he  bows  him¬ 
self  Defore  Joseph,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  neverthe¬ 
less  says  of  him  (Gen.  xlix.  8  ff.) :  “  Thy  brethren 
praise  thee  ;  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju¬ 
dah.”  The  tribe  of  Judan  holds  the  same  promi¬ 
nent  position.  It  is  the  most  numerous  tribe.  At 
the  first  census  (Num.  ii),  its  military  strength  is 
greater  than  that  of  both  the  tribes  of  Joseph.  In 
the  desert,  it  leads  the  first  of  the  four  encamp¬ 
ments, —  that,  namely,  which  faces  the  east  (Num. 
ii.  3).*  It  began  the  decampment  and  advance 
(Num.  x.  14).  Among  those  appointed  by  Moses 
to  allot  the  land,  the  representative  of  Judah  is 
named  first  (Num.  xxxiv.  19) ;  and  hence  when  the 
allotment  was  actually  made  under  Joshua,  the  lot 
of  Judah  came  out  first  (Josh.  xv.  1 ). 

But  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  yet  other  merits,  by 
reason  of  which  it  took  the  initiative  on  the  present 
occasion.  When  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  land,  one  man  from  each  tribe,  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  alone,  full  of  faith 
and  courage,  sought  to  awaken  within  the  people  a 
spirit  pleasing  to  God.  The  messenger  of  Ephraim 
was  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  minister  of  Moses ; 
the  representative  of  Judah  was  Caleb.  Both  ob¬ 
tained  great  credit  for  their  conduct.  Joshua  be¬ 
came  the  successor  of  Moses.  When  Joshua  died, 
Caleb  still  lived.  The  great  respect  which  he  en¬ 
joyed,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  on  account 
of  the  approbation  of  Moses,  may  also  be  inferred 
from  Josh.  xiv.  6.* 

Up  then!  I  have  delivered  the  land  Into  his 
hand.  “  Up  then,”  the  address  of  encouragement : 
agite,  made  !  4  Judah  may  boldly  attack — victory 
is  certain.  Caleb  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tribe. 


1  (Of.  on  this  rendering  the  note  under  the  text  on  p.  23. 
—  Tm.J 

2  Cf.  Pi.  cxir.  2,  and  the  Frsikta  and  JaUcut  on  the  Book 
of  Judges  (Ed.  Amsterd.)  $  37,  p-  2,  eh.  viii. 

•  The  history  ef  Athens  contains  a  similar  instance.  The 
council  of  war  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  presided 
over  by  Callimachus,  of  the  tribe  Ajax.  A  preponderance 
of  vcfam,  exaggerating  the  danger,  already  Inclined  to  avoid 
the  Fenian  army,  when  Callimachus  voted  for  the  couree 
urged  by  Milttaden,  and  turned  the  tide.  In  consequence  of 
thts,rthe  tribe  of  Ajax. eras  specially  honored.  Notwithstand¬ 


ing  the  use  of  the  lot,  the  last  place  In  the  chorus  was  never 
assigned  to  this  tribe  (Plntarob,  Qu.  Symp.,  i.  10;  cf. 
Bockh,  StaaLshaushaU  dtr  Athtner,  i.  748,  note).  It  Is  said 
that  Charlemagne,  induced  by  the  hereto  deeds  of  Count 
Garold,  bestowed  on  the  Swabians  the  right  of  forming  the 
vanguard  in  every  campaign  of  the  empire. 

4  [Occasionally  n2H  may  be  properly  rendered  by 
«  Up  !  ”  or  ,f  Now  then  !  w  cf.  Ps.  c xxxiv.  1,  where  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  imperative ;  but  in  situations  like  the  present 
such  a  rendering  is  unnecessarily  free.  The  word  is  designed 
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CHAPTER  I.  3-8. 


He  has  already  been  assured  of  victonr  by  Moses 
(Xum.  xiv.  24;  Josh.  xiv.  9).  Josephus  (Ant.  v. 
2,  1 )  calls  the  priest  who  officiates  Pmnehas.  He 
infers  this  from  Josh.  xxiv.  33,  where  the  death  of 
Eleazar  is  recorded.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Phinehas  also  wrote  the  conclusion  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua. 

H01OLET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ter.  1.  Israel  is  believing  and  obedient  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  Like  a  child  after  the  death  of  its 
hither,  it  has  the  best  intentions.  It  is  zealous  to 

Serfonn,  with  speed  and  vigor,  the  task  imposed  by 
oshua.  As  directed  by  the  law  (Num.  xxvii.  21), 
it  inquires  of  God  through  His  priest,  the  appointed 
medium  for  announcing  His  will.  The  recollection 
of  benefits  received  from  the  departed  hero,  and  the 
feelings  of  piety  toward  him,  are  still  exerting  their 
influence.  So  does  many  a  child  finish  the  period 
of  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  with  a 
heart  zealously  resolved  to  be  pious.  Many  a  Chris¬ 
tian  comes  away  from  an  awakening  sermon  with 
resolutions  of  repentance.  Principium  fervet.  First 
love  is  full  of  glowing  zeal.  To  begin  well  is  never 
without  a  blessing.  The  best  inheritance  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  obedient  toward  God. 

Starke  :  God  gives  more  than  we  seek  from 
him. —  G erlach  :  Not  even  the  task  which  had 
been  imposed  on  each  individual  tribe,  will  they 
take  in  hand,  without  having  inquired  of  the  Lord 
concerning  it. 

Ver.  2.  God  therefore  vouchsafes  direction  and 
promise.  Judah  is  to  go  before.  When  Israel  is 
oelieving  and  obedient,  Judah  always  goes  before 
(Gen.  xlix.  10) :  in  the  desert,  at  the  head  of  the 
host;  after  the  time  of  the  Judges,  when  David 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  finally,  when 

to  exdto  the  attention  and  pat  it  on  the  alert  for  what  to 
owning,  Of  oonxee,  the  aeeunnce  which  here  follows  it, 
would  animate  and  incite ;  but  the  agiu  !  made  !  are  in  the 
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the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  conquers  the  last 
enemy,  which  is  death. 

Starke  :  If  we  also  desire  to  war  against  our 
spiritual- Canaanites,  the  first  attack  must  be  made, 
and  the  war  must  be  conducted,  by  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev.  v.  5). 

Lisco :  The  words,  “  I  have  delivered  the  land,” 
are  meant  prophetically ;  with  God  that  which  is 
certain  in  the  future  is  as  if  it  were  present 

[Bush  (combining  Scott  and  Henry) :  The  pre¬ 
cedency  was  given  to  J udah  because  it  was  the 
most  numerous,  powerful,  and  valiant  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  that  which  the  Lord  designed  should 
possess  the  preeminence  in  all  respects,  as  being 
the  one  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring,  and 
for  that  reason  crowned  with  the  “  excellency  of 
dignity”  above  all  its  fellows.  Judah  therefore 
must  lead  in  this  perilous  enterprise ;  for  God  not 
only  appoints  service  according  to  the  strength  and 
ability  He  has  given,  but  “  would  also  have  the 
harden  of  honor  and  the  burden  of  labor  go 
together.”  Those  who  have  the  precedency  in 
rank,  reputation,  or  influence,  should  always  be 
disposed  to  go  before  others  in  every  good  work, 
undismayed  by  danger,  difficulty,  or  obloquy,  that 
they  may  encourage  others  by  their  example. 

Wordsworth  :  The  death  of  Joshua  is  the 
date  of  degeneracy.  So  in  spiritual  respects,  as 
long  as  the  true  Joshua  lives  m  the  soul,  there  is 
health.  St.  Paul  says,  "  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me.”  The  true  Joshua  lives  in  the 
souls  of  his  saints  ;  but  if  He  dies  in  the  soul,  that 
death  is  theirs ;  the  death  of  their  souls  ( Origen). 

Bachman*  :  As  the  Book  of  Joshua  opens  with 
the  mention  of  Moses*  death,  so  the  Book  of 
Judges  with  that  of  Joshua.  The  servants  of  the 
Lora  die  one  after  the  other ;  but  the  history  of 
his  kingdom  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  —  Tr.] 

words  to  which  JljJTl  calls  attention,  not  in  71271  itstlL 
Ta.] 


Judah  and  Simeon  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  clearing  their  allotted  lands  of  Canaan - 
ites.  They  defeat  the  enemy  in  Bezek ,  capture  Adoni-bezek ,  and  hum  Jerusalem . 


Chapter  I.  8-8. 

3  And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother,  Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we 
may  [and  let  us]  fight  [together]  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  I  likewise  will  go  with 

4  thee  into  thy  lot.  So  Simeon  went  with  him.  And  Judah  went  up,  and  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  into  their  hand :  and  they 

5  dew  [smote]  of  [omit :  of]  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men.1  And  they  found 
[came  upon,  unexpectedly  met  with  J  Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek  i  and  they  fought  against  him, 

6  and  they  slew  [smote]  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.  But  [And]  Adoni-bezek 
fled ;  and  they  pursued  after  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his 

7  great  toes.  And  Adonibezek  said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs 
and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table ;  as  I  have  done,  so 
God  [the  Deity]  hath  requited  me.  And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 

8  he  died.  (Now  [omit  the  (  ),  end  for  Now  reed :  But]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  had 
fought  [omit :  had  9]  against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it,  and  smitten  it  [and  took  it 8 
and  smote  it]  with  Hie  edge 4  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  [gave  the  city  up 
to  the  fire]. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ter.  4.  —  ”  Smote  them  Id  Beset  tea  thousand  men  n  «.  «.  to  the  number  of  10,000  men.  Cf.  ch.  itt.  29,  81,  etc. 
Af  for  the  word  H  J)J,  its  proper  meaning  Is  rr  to  strike,  to  smite  ;  ”  here,  doubtless,  so  for  as  the  ten  thousand  are  con¬ 
cerned.  to  smite  foully,  to  kill ;  elsewhere  (in  rer.  6,  for  instance),  to  defeat,  vanquish — Th-J 

If  Ver.  8. _ Uimcv  UcntT  :  Our  translators  judge  it  [the  taking  of  Jerusalem]  spoken  of  here,  as  done  formerly  in 

Joshua’s  time,  and  only  repeated  [related]  on  occasion  of  Adonl-heaek's  dying  there,  and  therefore  read  it,  n  they  had 
fought  against  Jerusalem, ”  and  put  this  verse  in  a  parenthesis ;  bat  the  original  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  now  done ;  and 
that  seems  most  probable,  because  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  children  of  Judah  in  particular,  not  by  all  Israel  in  general, 
whom  Joshua  commanded.  —  Ta.] 

[*  Ver.  8.  —  To  fight  against  a  city,  'm)sV'%L  cn^n,  is  to  besiege  it,  or  assault  It  by  storm,  cf.  Josh.  x.  81 ;  2  Sam 

xii.  26.  ’"Ob  60  ****  b7  such  a  movement.  Heooe  Dr.  Cased  translates,  "  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  entUrmUn  es.”  —  Tm.] 

[4  Ver.  8.  —  :  lit.  " according  to  the  month  (i.  i.  edge)  of  the  sword.  The  expression  denotes  unsparing 

destruction,  a  killing  whose  only  measure  is  the  sharpoees  of  the  sword's  edge.  CL  Bertheau  in  loc.  —  Ta.] 


EXKGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  3.  And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  hia 
brother.  In  matters  of  war  the  tribes  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Nest  im  A  Nasi,  prince 

or  chief,  stood  at  the  head  of  each  tribe,  and  acted 
in  its  name,  although  with  great  independence. 
At  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  desert,  the 
Nasi  of  Judah  was  Nahshon,  tne  son  of  Aminadah ; 
but  after  the  sending  of  the  spies,  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephnnneh,  held  that  position  (Num.  xxxiv.  19). 
According  to  the  directions  of  Moses  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  just  referred  to,  these  princes  were  to  assist 
the  FTiest  and  Joshua  in  the  allotment  of  the  land 
to  the  tribes.  They  are  the  same  who,  in  Josh, 
xix.  51,  are  called  “heads  of  families.”  For,  as 
appears  especially  from  Josh.  xxiL  14,  only  he 
could  be  Nasi  who  was  “  head  of  a  family.”  Col¬ 
lectively,  they  are  styled  “  the  princes  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  ”  (Josh.  xxii.  30).  That  Moses  names 
only  ten  (Num.  xxxiv.  18,  etc.),  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  refers  only  to  the  allotment  of  the  land 
this  side  the  Jordan-  The  princes  of  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  When  the  trans-Jordan ic  tribes  were 
erroneously  suspected  of  apostasy,  the  ten  princes 
with  the  priest  went  to  them  as  an  embassy  from  the 
other  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  14).  It  was  these  princes 
who  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Gibconites  (Josh, 
ix.  15) ;  and  the  congregation  was  bound  by  their 
oath,  although  greatly  dissatisfied  when  the  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  Gibeonites  was  discovered. , 

Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot.  The  territory 

of  a  single  tribe  was  called  its  lot,  b'jha.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Greek  Kbrjpos,  used  to  denote  possessions 
in  general,  and  also  the  portion  of  territory  as¬ 
signed  to  each  party  embarked  in  a  colonial  enter¬ 
prise.  (“  Croesus  devastated  the  lots  of  the  Syrians,”  ( 
<p8*lp<*y  robs  tcX^povs,  Herod,  i.  76.)  —  It  was  nat¬ 
ural  for  Judah  to  summon  his  brother  Simeon  to 
ioin  him ;  for  Simeon’s  territory  lay  within  the 
borders  of  Jndah.1  According  to  the  statements 
of  Josh,  xv.,  the  inheritance  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  might  be  bounded  by  two  lines,  drawn 
respectively  from  the  northern  and  southern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  northern  line  passing  below  Jerusalem.  Sim¬ 
eon’s  part  lay  in  the  middle  between  these  lines, 
toward  the  west  For  this  reason,  Simeon  is  al¬ 
ready  in  Num.  xxxiv.  20  named  second,  next  to 


Judah,  the  first  tribe.  This  summons  of  Jndah  to 
Simeon  to  conquer  together  their  territories  is  in¬ 
structive  in  several  respects.  It  shows  that  the 
whole  south  had  indeed  been  attacked,  but  was  not 
yet  occupied.  True,  the  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  Joshua  is  not  complete,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  supplied ;  but  thus  much  is  clear,  that 
though  Joshua  undoubtedly  made  war  on  the 
southern  and  northern  Canaanitcs,  he  by  no  means 
obtained  control  of  all  the  land.  It  is  also  evident 
from  Josh.  i.-x.  42,  that  as  long  as  Joshua  fought 
with  the  more  southern  enemies,  his  encampment 
was  at  Gilgal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan,  to  which  after  each  victory  over  the 
southern  kings,  whom  he  pursued  far  into  the 
southwest,  he  always  fell  back  (Josh.  x.  15,  43). 
Hence  the  conversation  with  Caleb,  concerning  the 
inheritance  of  the  latter  takes  place  while  the  camp 
is  still  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  xiv.  6).  Consequently,  it 
can  only  have  been  the  result  of  victories  over  the 
northern  princes,  that  Joshua,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  regency,  transferred  the  encampment  of  the 
people  to  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  2)  and  She- 
chem  (Josh  xxiv.  1).  Of  this  territory  he  had 
already  gained  permanent  possession.  It  belonged 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Joshua 
himself  was  of  this  tribe.  That  fact  explains  how 
it  was  that  Ephraim  was  the  first  to  come  into  se¬ 
cure  and  permanent  territorial  possession.  In  this 
also  Joshua  differs  from  Moses.  The  latter,  al¬ 
though  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  belonged  to 
all  the  tribes.  He  was  raised  above  every  special 
tribe-relationship.  His  grave  even  none  can  Doast 
of.  Joshua  does  not  deny  that  he  belongs  to  Joseph, 
although  he  does  not  yield  to  their  less  righteous 
demands  (Josh.  xvii.  14).  His  tribe  forms  the  first 
circle  around  him.  When  he  locates  the  national 
centre  in  Shiloh  and  Shechem,  it  is  in  the  posses- 
!  sions  of  Ephraim.  Here,  as  long  as  Joshua  lived, 
the  government  of  the  Israeli tish  tribes  and  their 
sanctuary  had  their  seat.  Here  the  bones  of 
Joseph  were  buried;  here  are  the  sepulchres  of 
Joshua  and  his  contemporary,  the  priest  Eleazar. 
Ephraim  was  the  point  from  which  the  farther 
warlike  expeditions  of  the  individual  tribes  were 
directed.  Precisely  because  the  first  permanently 
held  possession  had  connected  itself  with  Joshua 
and  ms  tribe,  the  summons  to  seize  and  occupy 
their  assigned  territory  came  next  to  Judah  and  its 

Erince  Caleb,  the  associate  of  Joshua,  and  after 
im  the  first  man  of  Israel.  But  Jndah  and 


1  [Km :  Simeon  la  called  the  n  brother  ”  of  Judah,  not 
so  much  because  they  both  descended  from  one  mother. 


Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  88,  85),  aa  because  Simeon's  Inheritance  !  of  the  other  trlbw.  —  Tx] 


lay  within  that  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  1  ff.),  on  aooount  of 
which  Simeon's  connection  with  Jndah  waa  cloeer  than  that 
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Simeon  cannot  have  set  ont  on  their  expedition 
from  Shiloh  or  Shechem.  There  was  not  room 
enough  in  the  territoiy  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to 
afford  camping-ground  for  all  Israel.  The  en 
campment  m  Gilgal  had  not  ceased;  and  there  the 
tribe  of  Judah  found  a  suitable  station  whence  to 
gain  possession  of  its  own  land.  Thence  they 
could  enter  immediately  into  the  territory  assigned 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  Gilgal  was  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  that  it  becomes  entirely  clear  why 
Judah  turned  to  his  brother  Simeon.  Had  he  come 
down  from  Shechem,  he  might  also  have  turned 
to  Benjamin.  But  Simeon  needed  the  same  ave¬ 
nue  into  his  dominions  as  Judah.  He  must  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  latter  to  reach  his 
own.  From  Gilgal,  the  armies  of  Judah  advanced 
along  the  boundary  line  between  their  own  land, 
and  Benjamin,  in  the  direction  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  formed  their  eastern 
border  (Josh.  xv.  5-7),  intending  to  march  through 
the  wilderness,  and  perhaps  after  passing  Tekoah, 
to  turn  first  against  Hebron.  There  tne  enemy 
met  them.1 

Ver.  4.  And  they  smote  them  in  Bezek,  ten 
thousand  men.  The  position  of  Bezek  is  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  Juaah’s  advance.  It  must  have 
been  already  within  the  limits  of  Judah;  for  “Ju¬ 
dah  went  up,”  namely,  to  his  territory.  Its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  cannot  have  been  great,  for  they 
brought  the  wounded  and  maimed  Adoni-bezek 
thithef,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  in  Bezek 
the  tribes  attack  Jerusalem-  If  it  were  the  name  of 
a  city,  the  place  bearing  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
of  such  importance,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  find  no  further  mention  of  it.f  The  name 
announces  itself  as  an  appellative  derived  from  the 

character  of  the  region.  pJS  (Bezek)  is  undoubtedly 

equivalent  to  (Barak).  It  designates  unfruit¬ 
ful,  stony  sand-areas  (Syrtes).  The  desert  Barca  in 
North  Africa  is  familiar  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  inhabitants  of  deserts  received  the  name 
Barueans,  as  Jerome  remarks  (Ep.  cxxix.),  “  from 
the  city  Barca,  which  lies  in  the  desert”  At  the 
present  day  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  bears  the  name  Bereika  (Ritter,  xiv.  547). 
The  ancient  name  Bene-berak  (Josh.  xix.  45)  also 

explains  itself  in  this  way.  In  Arabic  np"G  des¬ 
ignates  stony,  unfruitful  land.  Now,  the  land  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  which  Judah  marched 
into  his  territoir,  is  for  the  most  part  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  "  The  desert  here,  coverea  with  chalk  and 
crumbling  limestone,  and  without  the  least  trace  of 
vegetation,  has  a  truly  terrible  appearance  ”  (Ritter, 

i  [That  Judah,  nor  in  fret  any  of  the  western  tribes,  ex¬ 
cept  Ephraim,  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed  actual  possession 
of  any  part  of  hia  land,  la  also  the  view  of  Berthean  and 
Bwald.  It  Is  strenuously  objected  to  by  fiachmann,  who 
maintains  that "  not  only  the  allotment  of  the  land  among 
the  tribee,  bat  also  Its  actual  occupation  by  them,  are  con¬ 
stantly  presupposed  in  all  that  this  first  chapter  relates  both 
about  the  prosecution  of  the  local  wars,  and  the  many  in- 
stanoas  of  dnftil  failure  to  prosecute  them/’  And,  certainly, 
such  pews  gee  as  Josh,  xxilL  1  and  xxlv.  28,  cf.  Judg  ii.  6, 
appear  at  least  to  be  decidedly  against  the  view  taken  by 
oar  author.  The  subject,  however,  is .  obscure  and  intri¬ 
cate,  and  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  foot-note.  —  Ta.] 

t  the  name  does  indeed  occur  again  in  1  8am.  xi.  8,  where 
Saul  numbers  Israel  in  Bezek.  But  the  tctj  Act  that  Be¬ 
sek  is  there  need  as  a  place  for  mustering  troops,  shows  that 
h  is  open  country,  not  any  thickly  peopled  spot.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  both  Beoeks  most  designate  the  -torn*  re¬ 
gno.  Similar  topographical  conditions  conferred  similar  or 


xv.  653  (Gage’s  Transl.,  iii.  114).  It  was  in  this 
tract  that  the  battle  was  joined,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Conaanite  and  Perizzite.  The  name 
Canaanites  passed  over  from  the  cities  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  Lowlands  (Canaan),  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  throughout  the  land.  It  designates  the  popu¬ 
lation  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civil- 
1  ized  life.  Perizzites  may  have  been  the  name  of 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  inhabitants  of  tents,  roving  at 
will  among  the  mountains  and  in  the  desert.  Down 
to  the  present  time,  the  eastern  part  of  Judah,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  true  Bedonin  highway, 
especially  for  all  those  Arabs  who  press  forward 
from  the  east  and  south.  The  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  unite  to  meet  the  common  enemy  in  the 
desert  tract,  just  as  Zenobia  united  herself  with  the 
Saracens  of  the  desert  against  the  Romans.  They 
are  defeated,  and  there  fall  ten  thousand  men,  t.  e. 
pupioi,  myriads,  an  indefinitely  large  number. 
From  the  fact  that  Bezek  does  not  designate  a  par¬ 
ticular  place,  but  the  region  in  general,  it  becomes 
plain  that  verses  4  and  5  do  not  relate  the  same  oc¬ 
currence  twice.  Verse  4  speaks  of  the  first  conflict. 
The  second  was  offered  by  Adoni-bezek  (ver.  5). 

Ver.  5.  And  they  came  upon  Adoni-bezek 
in  Bezek.  We  can  trace  the  way  which  Judah 
took,  with  Simeon,  to  the  borders  assigned  him. 
From  Gilgal  it  proceeded  to  Bcth-hogla  ( Ain 
Hajla ),  through  tne  wide  northern  plain  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  its  northwestern  shore,  to  the  region 
at  present  traversed  by  the  Ta’Amirah  Bedonin 

tribes.  This  region  was  named  Bezek.  P.T3  and 

primarily  signify  “  dazzling  brightness ;  ” 
hence  the  signification  “lightning.”  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  ground,  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  whether  from  tne  white  salt- 
crust  of  the  surface,  the  rocks,4  or  the  undulating 
sandhills,  that  suggested  the  name  Bezek  for  such 
regions.  This  primary  sense  enables  us,  moreover, 
also  to  discover  the  connection  between  Adoni-bezek 
and  Bezek.  That  the  latter  is  not  a  city,  might 
have  been  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  fact  tnat 
notwithstanding  the  victory  no  record  is  made  here, 
as  in  the  cases  of  other  cities,  of  its  fall  and  destruc- 
sion.  To  take  Adoni-bezek  as  Prince  of  Bezek,  does 
not  seem  advisable.  The  proper  names  of  heathen 
kings  always  have  reference  to  their  religion.6 
Since  Adoni-bezek,  after  having  been  mutilated, 
was  carried  by  his  attendants  to  Jerusalem,  he  mnst 
have  held  some  relation  to  that  city.  Only  that 
supposition  enables  us  to  see  why  Jad&h  and  Sim¬ 
eon  storm  Jcbus  (Jerusalem),  belonging  as  it  did 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  which  reason  they 
make  no  attempt  to  hold  it  by  garrisoning  it.  Al¬ 
ready  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Joshna  we  meet  with 

identical  name*.  Bene-berak  [sons  of  Berak,  Josh.  xix.  46, 
aa  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  name  oompare  the 
commentary  on  vers.  4  aud  6.  —  Ta]  was  hi  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
And  so  a  region  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  east  of  Shechem,  so 
fiur  at  least  as  we  can  determine  the  true  direction  from  the 
narrative  [in  8am.  xi.  8],  seems  also  to  have  borne  the  name 
Besek. 

8  According  to  the  interchange  of  r  and  s  as  in  pTH  and 

pin  (B»k.  I  14).  quaero  and  quaeso ,  etc.  In  Exek.  i.  14, 
b'zek  ( bazak )  denotes  a  daxsling  radiance.  Barak,  lightning, 
became  a  proper  name.  In  the  regions  of  Barca  (the  desert), 
the  name  Barcas  (Qamiloar)  was  fiuniliar  enough. 

4  «  The  glitter  of  the  (gravel)  surihee  in  the  sunshine,  is 
not  a  little  trying  to  the  eyes.”  —  Strauss,  Sinai  und  Goi- 
gotha ,  iii.  1,  183. 

6  Cf.  my  Oritnamen  (Erfurt,  1856),  L  118. 
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Adoni-zedek  in  Jerusalem,  just  as  in  the  history  of  1 
Abraham  Melchi-zedek  appears  there.  Adon  is  a  I 
Phoenician  designation  of  tne  Deity.  Adoni-zedek 
and  Melchi-zedek  mean,  “  My  God,  my  king,  is  Ze- 
dek.”  The  names  of  the  lungs  enunciated  their 
creeds.  Zedek  (SadyL :,  Sydyk,\  belongs  to  the  star- 
worship  of  the  Canaanitcs,  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition  was  the  name  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Adoni-bezek  manifestly  expresses  a  similar  idea. 
Bezek  =  Barak  is  the  dazzling  brightness,  which  is 
also  peculiar  to  Jupiter.  IBs  Sanskrit  name  is 

Brahtispati  (Brihaspati),1  Father  of  Brightness/’ 
“My  God  is  Brightness”  is  the  creed  contained  in 
the  name  Adoni-bezek.  His  name  alone  might  lead 
us  to  consider  him  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  as 
if  it  were  his  royal  residence,  his  own  attendants  carry 
him  after  his  defeat.2 * 

Ver.  6.  And  Adoni-bezek  fled,  .  . 
and  they  out  off  the  thumbs  of  hi»  hands  and 
feet,  etc.  How  horrible  is  the  history  of  human 
cruelty!  It  is  the  mark  of  ungodliness,  that  it 
glories  in  the  a^ony  of  him  whom  it  calls  an  en¬ 
emy.  The  mutilation  of  the  human  body  is  the 
tvranny  of  sin  over  the  work  of  God,  which  it  never¬ 
theless  fears.  The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  caused 
the  arm  of  his  brother,  which  had  bent  the  bow 
against  him,  to  be  hewn  off,  even  after  death. 
Thumbs  were  cut  off  to  incapacitate  the  hand  for 
using  the  bow,  great  toes  to  render  the  gait  uncer¬ 
tain.  When  in  456  b.  c.,  the  inhabitants  of  ASgina 
were  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  the  victors  or¬ 
dered  their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  off,  so  that,  while 
still  able  to  handle  the  oar,  they  might  be  incapable 
of  using  the  spear  (A£lian,  Var.  Hist .,  ii.  9).  Mo¬ 
hammed  {Sura,  viii.  12)  gave  orders  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  Islam  by  cutting  off  their  heads  and  the 
ends  of  their  fingers,  and  blames  its  omission  in  the 
battle  of  Bedcr.  In  the  German  Waldweisthumern 
the  penalty  against  hunters  and  poachers  of  having 
their  thumbs  cut  off,  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
(Grimm,  Rechtsalterth.,  707;  Deutsches  Wdrterb.  ii. 
346  ).a  Adoni-bezek,  in  his  pride,  enjoyed  the  hor¬ 
rible  satisfaction  of  making  the  mutilated  wretches 
pick  up  their  food  under  his  table,  hungry  and 


whining  like  dogs.4 * *  Ourtius  relates  that  the  Per¬ 
sians  had  preserved  Greek  captives,  mutilated  in 
their  hands,  feet,  and  ears,  “for  protracted  sport” 
(in  longum  sui  ludibrium  reservaverant.  De  Rebus  Gest. 
Alex.,  v.  5,  6).  Posidonius  (in  Atheneexts,  iv.  152, 
d. )  tells  how  tne  king  of  the  Parthians  at  his  meals 
threw  food  to  his  courtier,  who  caught  it  like  a  dog 
(rb  vapa&\T)d<y  kvuuftX  airetrai),  and  was  more¬ 
over  beaten  like  a  dog.  The  tribe  of  Judah  simply 
recompensed  Adoni-bezek :  not  from  revenge,  for 
Israel  had  not  suffered  anything  from  him;  nor 
from  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  outers,  for  they  left 
him  in  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 

Ver.  7.  As  I  have  done,  so  has  the  Deity  * 
oompleted  unto  me.  Many  (in  round  numbers, 

seventy)  are  they  whom  he  has  maltreated.  nb® 

(Picl  of  19  to  finish,  complete,  end  hence  to 

requite ;  for  reward  and  punishment  are  insepara¬ 
bly  connected  with  good  and  evil  deeds.  As  the 
blossom  reaches  completion  only*  in  the  fruit,  so 
deeds  in  their  recompense.  The  Greeks  used 
r«X«?r  in  the  same  sense.  “  When  the  Olympian 
(says  Homer,  Iliad,  iv.  160)  does  not  speedily  pun¬ 
ish  (frcA.co’o’ci'),  he  still  docs  it  later  (tic  rc  kcS 

It  was  an  ethical  maxim  extensively 
accepted  among  ancient  nations  that  men  must 
sutler  the  same  pains  which  they  have  inflicted  on 
others.  The  later  Greeks  called  this  the  Neopto- 
lemic  Tisis,  from  the  circumstance  that  Ncoptolemus 
was  punished  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had 
sinned  (Pausanius,  iv.  17,  3;  Nagelsbach,  Nach- 
horn.  Theologie,  343).  He  had  murdered  at  the 
altar,  and  at  the  altar  he  was  murdered.  Phaleris 
had  roasted  human  beings  in  a  brazen  bull  —  the 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  himself.0  That 
which  Dionysius  had  done  to  the  women  of  his 
people,  his  own  daughters  were  made  to  undergo 
(ASlian,  Var.  Hist.,  ix.  8).  Jethro  says  (Ex.  xvui. 
1 1 ),  “  for  the  thing  wherein  they  sinned,  came  upon 
them.” 

And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  None 
but  his  own  people7 8  could  bring  him  thither,  for 
the  city  was  not  yet  taken.  It  was  evidently  his 


1  Cf.  Bohlen,  AUes  lndien ,  ii.  248. 

Z  [Besek  is  generally  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  city  or 
village.  The  majority  of  scholars  (Le  Clerc,  Rosenmliller, 

Reland,  Y.  Raumer,  BachnAnn,  etc.)  look  for  it  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Judah,  but  without  being  able  to  discover  any  traces 
of  It,  which  is  certainly  remarkable ;  for,  if  a  city,  it  must 
have  been,  as  Dr.  Cassel  remarks,  and  as  the  usual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Adoni-besek  as  King  of  Besek  implies,  a  place  of 
some  Importance.  Others,  therefore  (as  Bertheau,  Keil, 
Ewald,  etc.),  connect  this  Besek  with  that  of  1  8am.  xi.  8, 
and  both  with  the  following  statement  in  the  Onomastieon  : 

«  hodie  duae  villas  sunt  nomine  Besech,  vicinae  sibi,  in  deci- 
mo  septlmo  lapide  a  Neapoll,  deecendeotlbus  Scythopolln.” 
Then  to  account  for  this  northern  position  of  the  armies  of 
Judah  and  8imeon,  Bertheau  supposes  them  to  set  out  from 

Shechem  (cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  etc.),  and  to  make  a  detour  thenoe 

to  the  northeast,  either  for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  the 
south  by  way  of  the  Jordan  valley,  or  for  some  other  reason ; 
while  Keil,  without  naming  any  place  of  departure,  suggests 
that  Judah  and  Simeon  may  have  been  compelled,  before  en¬ 
gaging  the  Oanaanitee  In  their  own  allotments,  to  meet  those 
coming  down  upon  them  from  the  north,  whom  after  defeating, 
they  then  pursued  as  far  as  Besek.  Dr.  Casssl’s  explanation 
is  attractive  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  but,  to  my  nothing  about 
the  uncertainty  of  its  etymology,  Besek,  as  an  appellative 
applied  to  a  definite  region,  would,  as  Bach  man  n  remarks, 

require  the  article,  cfc  *")2)2>n.  —  Tb.] 

8  Hence,  on  the  other  band,  the  severe  punishment  which 
the  ancient  popular  laws  adjudged  to  him  who  unjustly  cuts 
off  another's  thumb.  The  fine  was  almost  as  high  as  for 
the  whole  hand.  The  Salic  law  rated  the  hand  at  2,500,  the 


thumb  of  hand  or  foot  at  2,000  denarii,  "  qui  fadvnt  solidos 
quinquaginta  ”  ( Lex  Salica ,  xxix.  8,  ed.  Merkel,  p.  16). 

4  [Kitto  ( Daily  Bible  Illustrations:  Moms  and  the  Judges, 
p.  299) :  n  This  hetps  us  to  some  insight  of  the  state  of  the 
country  under  the  native  princes,  whom  the  Israelites  were 
commissioned  to  expel.  Conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
state  of  the  people  among  whom  such  a  scene  could  exist,  — 
what  wars  had  been  waged,  wbat  cruel  ravages  committed, 
before  these  seventy  kings  —  however  small  their  territories 
—  became  reduced  to  this  condition ;  and  behold  in  this  a 
specimen  of  the  fiuhion  in  which  war  was  conducted,  and  of 
the  treatment  to  which  the  conquered  were  exposed.  Those 
are  certainly  very  much  in  the  wrong  who  picture  to  them¬ 
selves  the  Canaan! tee  as  ( a  happy  family,’  disturbed  in  their 
peaoeful  homes  by  tbs  Hebrew  barbarians  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Behold  how  happy,  behold  how  peaceful,  they  ware ! n 
-Ta.] 

8  Elokim ,  which  to  also  used  of  the  heathen  deity.  The 
speaker  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  heathenism.  As  regards  tbs 

seventy  kings,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  drat  ?|bQ 
like  the  Greek  ruparrot,  to  applied  to  any  ruler,  even  of  a 
single  city.  Joeephus  (Ant.,  v.  2,  2)  read  seventy-two,  which 
especially  in  his  time,  was  interchangeable  as  a  round  num¬ 
ber  with  seventy. 

6  In  the  Oesta  Rdmanorum ,  eh.  xlviU.,  this  is  sdll  ad¬ 

duced  as  a  warning,  and  with  an  allusion  to  the  passage  In 
Ovid,  De  Arte  Am  and  i ,  1.  653  [Et  Phaleris  tauro  violent i 
membra  PtriUi  tomtit.  In/elix  bnbuit  auetor  opus. — TB.], 
it  is  remarked  :  ”  neque  enim  Ux  trquior  ulla ,  quant  warts 
artifice $  arte  pervre  sea.”  , 

7  Since  it  is  Adoni-bexek  who  speaks  in  ver.  7,  the  word 
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city;  for  the  Israelites  follow  after,  and  complete 
their  victoiy  by  its  capture.  The  storming  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  its  own  sake  could  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  tribes,  since  it  belonged  to  Ben- 
jamin.  They  were  led  to  it  by  the  attack  which 
they  suffered  from  Adoni-bezek.  Nor  did  they  take 
possession  of  it.  They  only  broke  the  power  of  the 
king  thoroughly.  He  died  miserably;  his  people 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  city  was  consumed  by 

fire  (E7K2  nVtt\  to  abandon  to  the  flames).  Thus 
the  wanton  haughtiness  of  Adoni  bezek  was  terribly 
requited. 


#  liOiULKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  3.  Believing  Israel  is  also  united  Israel. 
Judah  and  Simeon  go  forth  together,  in  faith,  as 
one  tribe,  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  to  the  same  vic¬ 
tory.  So  united  arc  children,  when  in  faith  they 
return  from  their  father's  ^rave  [cf.  Horn.  Hints  on 
ch.  i.  1.  —  Tk.].  The  children  of  God  are  good 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  do  not  quarrel  over  the 
inheritance,  —  they  enjoy  it  in  love.  Believing 
Israel  is  a  sermon  on  unity  among  families,  neigh¬ 
bors,  citizens,  and  nations.  Union  arises  not  from 
without,  but  from  within.  Penitence  and  faith 
bind  together.  Unio  is  the  name  of  a  pearl,  and 
pearls  symbolize  tears.  Ex  unione  lux.  E  luce 
uniones. 

Starks  :  As  all  Christians  in  general,  so 
brothers  and  sisters  in  particular,  should  maintain 
a  good  understanding,  and  live  together  in  peace 
and  unity. 

[Henry  :  It  becomes  Israelites  to  help  one 
another  against  Canaanites;  and  all  Christians, 
even  those  of  different  tribes,  to  strengthen  one 
another's  hands  against  the  common  interests  of 
Satan's  kingdom.  Those  who  thus  help  one 
another  in  love,  have  reason  to  hope  that  God  will 
help  them  both. 

Bachmann  :  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
obedience  of  faith,  that  Judah  makes  use  of  the 
helps  placed  by  God  at  his  disposal ;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  fraternal  love  that 
he  makes  that  tribe  the  companion  of  his  under¬ 
taking  whose  lot  it  was  made  rather  to  attach  itself 
to  others  than  to  equal  their  independence  (cf.  Gen. 

in  the  same  Terse  cannot  refer  to  the  Israeli  tee. 
Why  *  boh  Id  they  carry  him  with  them  ?  It  would  indicate 
tae  gratification  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  a  thing  inconceivable 
in  this  connection.  Those  who  save  him  are  his  own  ser¬ 
vants  ;  but  arrived  at  Jerusalem  he  dies.  Terse  8,  there- 
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xlix.  7,  and  also  the  silence  of  Dcut.  xxxiiL  con¬ 
cerning  Simeon),  and  whose  interests  were  pecul¬ 
iarly  closely  connected  with  his  own.  —  Tb.] 

Yrers.  4-8.  Starke:  In  the  lives  of  men, 
tilings  are  often  wonderfully  changed  about,  and 
not  by  accident,  but  by  the  wonderful  governance 
of  God  (Gen.  1.  19). 

The  same  :  God  requites  every  one  according 
to  his  deeds.  Wherein  one  sins,  therein  he  is  also 

? unished,  —  evidence  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
le  is  just,  remmpensing  according  to  deserts. 

[Scott  :  Sen  often  read  their  crimes  in  their 
punishments;  and  at  last  every  mouth  shall  be 
stopped,  and  all  sinners  be  constrained  to  admit 
the  justice  of  God  in  their  extremest  miseries. 
Happy  they  who  justify  Him  in  their  temporal 
afflictions,  plead  guilty  before  his  mercy-seat,  and 
by  repentance  and  faith  seek  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

Joseph  Mere  (t  1638) :  As  I  have  done  so 
God  hath  requited  me:  1.  God  punisheth  sin  with 
temporal  punishment  in  this  life  as  well  as  with 
eternal  in  the  life  to  come.  2.  God  doth  not  always 
presently  inflict  his  judgments  while  the  sin  is 
fresh,  but  sometimes  defers  that  long  which  Ho 
means  to  give  home  at  the  last.  3.  These  divine 
judgments  by  some  conformity  or  affinity  do  carry 
in  them  as  it  were  a  stamp  and  print  of  the  sin  for 
which  they  are  inflicted.  4.  The  profit  and  pleas¬ 
ure  which  mcn«aim  at  when  they  commit  sin  will 
not  so  much  as  quit  cost  even  in  this  life. 

Wordsworth:  As  by  this  specimen  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  showing  what  two  tribes  of 
Israel  could  do  by  faith  and  obedience  against 
Adoui-bezek,  who  had  subdued  and  enslaved  seventy 
kings,  God  showed  what  the  twelve  tribes  might  have 
done,  if  they  had  believed  and  obeyed  him ;  and 
that  all  their  subsequent  miseries  were  due  to  de¬ 
fection  from  God;  —  in  like  manner,  also,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  if  men  had  followed  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Apostles,  — the  Judahs  and  Simeons  of 
the  first  ages,  —  and  gone  forth  in  their  spirit  of 
faith  and  love  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  they 
might  long  since  have  evangelized  the  world.  All 
the  distresses  of  Christendom  are  ascribable  to 
desertions  of  [from]  Christ,  and  not  to  any  imper¬ 
fection  (us  some  have  alleged)  in  Christianity  (cf. 
Bp.  Butler,  Analogy ,  Part  ii.  ch.  1).  —  Tr.] 

fore,  commences  very  properly,  not  with  the  mere  verb 
but  with  %  repetition  of  the  grammatical  sub¬ 
ject :  rrarr  \?9. 


The  sons  of  Judah  smite  the  Anakim  and  take  Hebron . 


Chapter  I.  9,  10. 


9  And  afterward  [Hereupon]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  went  down  [proceeded]  to 
fight  against  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  mountain  [mountains],  and  in  the  south, 
10  and  in  the  valley  [lit.  depression,  low  country].  And  Judah  went  against  the  Ca- 
naanites  that  dwelt  in  Hebron ;  (now  the  name  of  Hebron  before  [formerly]  was 
Kiijath-arba  [The  Four  Cities *] :)  and  they  slew  [smote]  Sheshai,  aud  Ahiman, 


and  TalmaL 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  10.  This  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  in  English  to  Dr.  Os  we  Pi  VUrttadt ,  Tetrapolis.  Against  the  common 
Interpretation,  ”  City  of  Arb*,’!  —  Arbe  being  taken  as  the  name  of  a  person,  —  cf.  Mr.  Grove  in  Smith's  1*6.  D,ci  ,  *.  v. 
Kiijabh-arba.  — Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  9  f.  Hereupon  the  sons  of  Judah  pro¬ 
ceeded.  They  advanced,  proceeded,  While 

“  ascendere  ,”  was  used  to  express  the  first 
attack  (ver.  4),  the  continuation  of  the  conflict  is 
indicated  by  *TT|,  “  descenders,”  although  they  ad¬ 
vance  mountain-ward.  Verse  9  sets  forth  the  full 
extent  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  tribes.  Before 
advancing  into  the  territory  allotted  them,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  resist  the  attack  of  Adoni- 
bezek  at  its  border.  They  divide  their  work  proper 
into  the  conquest  of  the  mountains,  the  occupancy 
of  the  southern  tract  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  the  seizure  of  the  western  lowlands. 
Details  of  these  undertakings  are  given  us  only  so 
far  as  they  concern  Caleb  and  his  house.  Hence, 
the  conquest  of  Hebron  is  first  of  all  related.  About 
this  ancient  city,1 2 *  where  Abraham  tarried,  and  the 
patriarchs  repose  in  the  family- vault,  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  concentrate  themselves. 
It  was  of  old  the  dwelling-place  of  valiant  people. 
The  robust  vine-dresser5  of  the  valley,  ages  before, 
supported  Abraham  in  his  victorious  expedition 
against  the  eastern  hosts.  But  on  the  mountains 
there  dwelt  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  before  whom  the  faint-hearted  spies  of  Moses 
formerly  trembled.  Only  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
full  of  confidence  in  God.  On  this  account,  Caleb  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  assurance  of  Moses  that  he  should 
possess  the  land  which  he  had  seen  ;  and  therefore  at 
the  division  of  the  country  by  Joshua,  he  brings  for¬ 
ward  his  claim  to  it  (Josh.  xiv.  12).  Joshua  allows 
it  It  is  no  lightly-gained  inheritance  that  Caleb 
asks  :  “  Therefore  give  me  (he  says)  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  Jay ;  for  thou  hast 
heard  that  there  are  Anakim  there,  and  cities  great 
and  fenced;  perhaps  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  that 
I  drive  them  out”  (Josh.  xiv.  12).  Now,  although 
the  conquest  of  the  city,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Anakim,  are  already  recorded  in  Josh.  xv.  14,  that 
is  only  an  anticipatory  historical  notice  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  description  of  boundaries.  The  events 
actually  occur  now,  in  connection  with  the  first 
efforts  to  gain  permanent  possession  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Caleb,  it  is  true,  is  old  ;  but  younger  heroes 
surround  him.  They  defeated  the  Anakim. 

Ver.  10.  Hebron,  formerly  called  the  Four 
Cities  (Kirjath-arba).  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
modern  expositors  *  take  offense  at  the  idea  that  in 
Hebron  an  earlier  Tetrapolis  is  to  be  recognized. 

1  Hebron  is  said  to  be  seven  years  older  than  Zoan  (Tonis) 
In  Egypt  (Nnm.  xiil.  22).  The  number  ,r  seven  ”  is  here  also 
to  be  regarded  as  a  round  number.  It  expresses  the  finished 
lapse  of  a  long  period. 

2  Ritter's  remarks  (xvl.  211  [Gage’s  Tran  si.  Hi.  292,  *«?.]), 
would  admit  of  many  corrections.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  follows 
Jewish  traditions  (cf.  Pirke ,  R.  El  lexer,  ch.  xx.)  when  he 

thinks  that  the  Civitas  QtuUuor  was  so  named  from  the 

patriarchs  who  were  buried  there.  It  Is,  however,  none  the 

lees  evident  from  this,  that  the  Jews  of  old  interpreted 

Kiijath-arba  as  meaning  "  Tetrapolis.”  Nor  does  Nnm.  xiii. 
22  afford  the  slightest  occasion  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 

statement  that  Kiijath-arba  was  the  former  name  of  Hebron. 

Ritter  seems  especially  to  have  followed  Robinson  ( Bibi.  Res. 

li  88) 


The  remark,  Josh.  xiv.  15:  “And  the  name  of 
Hebron  was  formerly  Kiijath-arba,  VlTSH 
wn  O'p??.},  cannot  furnish  the  ground;  for 

n-n?  is  here  a  collective  term,  like  gens,  as  appears 
indubitably  from  Josh.  xv.  13,  where  we  have  the 
expression,  “  Kiijath-arba,  the  father  of  Anak 

(p3jn  ^3$),  which  is  Hebron.”  The  Tetrapolis 
was  the  ancient  scat  of  powerful  tribes,  whom  the 
traditions  of  Israel  de$cril>ed  as  giants.  Similar 
tetrapolitan  cities  are  elsewhere  met  with.  The 
Indians  had  a  Kdturprama ,  the  Four  Villages 
(Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.,  l.  72).  Iu  Phrygia,  Cibyra 
and  three  other  places  formed  a  Tetrapolis  ( Strabo, 
lib.  xiii.  1,  17).  I  am  inclined  to  find  in  the  name 
Cibyra  the  same  idea  as  in  the  ^Arabic  Cheibar 9 
and  the  Hebrew  Chebron  (Hebron),  namely,  that 
of  confederation,  community  of  interest.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  Abraham's  expedition  is  joined 
by  the  brothers  Eslico],  Ancr,  and  Mamrc  (Gen.  xiv. 
13) ;  concerning  Mam  re  it  is  remarked,  “  the  same 
is  Hebron”  (Gen.  xxiii.  19).  The  Upper  City 
(Acropolis),  situated  upon  the  mountains,  and  the 
lower  cities  lying  in  tne  fertile  valley  which  these 
mountains  inclose,  together  constituted  the  Tetrap¬ 
olis.  At  the  present  day  the  city  in  the  valley  is 
still  divided  into  three  parts.4 *  Three  sons  of  Anak 
are  enumerated,  manifestly  three  tribes,  probably 
named  after  ancient  heroes,  which  tribes  coalesced 
with  the  mountain  city.4  As  late  as  the  time  of 
David,  the  phraseology  is,  that  he  dwelt  in  “  the 
cities  of  Hebron”  (2  *Sam.  ii.  3).  Probably  the 
name  Hebron  was  originally  given  to  the  moun¬ 
tain6 * *  (the  which  Caleb  claims,  Josh.  xiv.  12), 
as  forming  the  common  defense,  and  was  then  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Anakim,  transferred  to  the 
whole  city.  The  names  of  the  three  families  of 
Anakim  do  not  admit  of  any  certain  interpretation. 

might  with  most  probability  be  interpreted 
after  the  analogy  of  Achijah  (Ahijah  or  Ahiah), 
“  Friend  of  God.”  7P,  is  the  heathen  deity 

(Isa.  lxv.  11),  who  also  occurs  in  Phoenician  inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  proper  names  like  'METZKJ,  “  servant  of 
Meni.”  The  name  “  Sheshai,”  reminds  one 

of  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak,  Scchon- 

chis,  who  made  war  on  Rehoboam  ( 1  Kgs.  xiv. 
25).  The  name  (“  Sheshbaizar,”  Ezra 

5  Cf.  my  History  of  the  Jews,  In  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyldopadie ,  ii.  27,  p.  166. 

4  Robinson,  Bibi.  Res.,  ii.  74. 

6  In  a  manner  analogous  perhaps  to  the  faskm  of  the 
Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luoeres,  into  the  one  Roma  of  the 
Ramnes. 

6  Ritter  (xvi.  228  [Gage's  Transl.  lil.  801])  proves  that  the 
ancient  Hebron  lay  higher  than  the  present,  which  however 
can  refer  only  to  a  part  of  the  city.  The  gnat  importance 
of  the  place  U  explained  by  its  protected  situation  in  the 
mountains,  along  whose  slopes  it  extended  down  into  the 
valley.  That  fttet  only  adapted  it  to  be  the  capital  of  David's 

kingdom.  Cf.  Josh.  si.  21  ’jD). 
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L8)  may  also  be  compared.  The  third  name, 
Talmai,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  taken 
primarily  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  person. 
Stephanas  Byzantinus  speaks  of  an  Arabic  place 
which  he  calls  Castle  0«Aafu>y{a.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  analogous  mythical  ideas  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  in  the  Greek  legend  con¬ 
cerning  Salmoneus,1  father  of  Tyro,  and  husband 
of  Sidero.  Hesiod  already  (in  a  Fragment,  ed. 
Gottling.  p.  259)  calls  him  an  SSueos  koX  vwspdvfios. 
Josephus  (dnl.  ▼.  2,  3)  says  that  the  Anakim  were 
a  race  of  giants,  “  whose  bones  are  still  shown  to 
this  very  day.”  What  stories  were  current  about 
the  discovery  of  gigantic  human  remains  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  may  be  learned  from  the  lleroica 
of  Philostratus  (ed.  Jacobs,  p.  28).  A  body  of 
gigantic  length  was  found  in  tne  bed  of  the  Oron- 
1  CL  He jne  on  Apoliodohu,  t  9,  p.  60.  The  later  Jews 
write  'nbpl  for  Ptolemy.  Cf.  Bwald,  Qtsch.  brad's,  I. 
8)9,311.  * 


tes.  It  was  thought  also  that  the  bodies  of  Orestes 
and  Ajax  had  been  seen.  The  faint-hearted  spies 
had  depicted  the  Anakim  as  Nephilim ,  men  like 
the  prehistoric  Nibelungen  of  German  story;  and 
from  this  Josephus  constructed  his  giant-tale. 

Josh.  xv.  14  remarks,  “  And  Caleb  drove  thence 
the  three  sons  of  Anak.”  A  contradiction  has 
been  found  therein  with  what  we  read  here,  “  And 
they  smote.”  None  really  exists.  The  narrative 
is  actually  more  exact  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  statement  of  Josh.  xv.  14  refers  to  Judges  i.  20. 
The  tribe  of  Judah  had  now  indeed  taken  Hebron, 
and  conquered  the  Anakim;  but  for  peaceable 
possession  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Simeon,  Judah  proceeded  onward  to 
gain  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  At  Judg.  i. 
19  the  whole  campaign  is  finished.  Then  they  give 
Hebron  to  Caleb,  and  he  drives  out  whatever  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Anakim.  It  was  not  with  three  per- 
I  sons,  but  with  three  tribes  or  nations,  that  they 
I  had  to  do. 


Othniel  takes  Kirjathsepher,  and  wins  Achsah ,  the  daughter  of  Caleb. 
Chapter  I.  11-15. 


11  And  from  thence  he  [*. «.  Judah]  went  -against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir :  and  the 

12  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kiijath-sepher :  And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Kir- 

13  jath  sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.  And 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb’s  younger  brother,  took  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah 

14  his  daughter  to  wife.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  came  to  him  [at  her  coming; 
• dL  to  h«r  husband’*  house],  that  she  moved  [urged]  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  [the]  field: 
and  she  lighted  from  off  her  ass  ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  [what  is 

15  the  matter  with  thee]  ?  And  she  said  unto  him,  Give  me  a  blessing  :  for  thou  hast 
given  me  a  south  land  [hast  given  me  away  into  a  dry  land *]  ;  give  me  also  [therefore] 
springs  of  water.  And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs. 

*  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


P  Ver.15.  — >arin5  yn#  '3  :  Dr.  Cawcl’i  rendering  agrees  subetantUlly  with  that  of  the  LXX.  end 

■any  modern  critics.  Bertheau  say* :  “  22371  I*  the  accusative  of  place.  It  would  be  difficult  to  justify 

the  other  and  nsual  rendering  grammatically,  since  ]  H3  with  the  accus.  suffix,  never,  not  even  Jer.  lx.  1,  Isa.  xxrii. 
4,  means  to  give  anything  to  one.”  Baohmann,  however,  objects  that  “  does  not  occur  of  the  giving  of  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage,  and  that  the  abeeuce  of  a  preposition,  say  before  would  make  a  hard  construction.  The 

suffix  N3  is  either  a  negligent  form  of  popular  speech,  substituted  for  (cf.  Bwald,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  815  b),  or,  better,  a 
second  accus.,  snob  as  is  quite  common  with  verbs  of  giving,  fovoring,  etc.  (cf.  Bwald,  288  b),  and  from  which  rule 
10}  is  not  to  be  excepted,  cf.  Seek.  xxi.  82.”  —  Tn.] 


EXBGBTIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  ' 

Ver.  11.  And  ho  went  against  Debir.  The 
position  of  Debir,  hitherto  unknown,  was  recog¬ 
nized  not  long  since  by  Dr.  Rosen,  on  the  hill-top 
called  Deuririan,  near  the  spring  iin  Nunkttr,  in  a 
southwestern  direction  from  Hebron,  between  that 
place  and  Dura  ( Zdtschr.  der  Morgenl  GeselUchaft, 
1857,  iL  50-64). 

The  name  of  Debir  was  formerly  Kirjafch- 
•epher.  In  my  Ortsnamen  (i.  116,  note),  I  already 
endeavored  to  show  that  Debir,  Kiijath-sepher,  and 


Kiijath-sannah  (7T2p,  Josh.  xv.  49)  philologically 
express  one  and  the  same  idea.  Fiirst  well  remarks 
(Lex.  s.  v.  that  “  ’T?!  is  the  Phoenician 

equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  a  material  pre¬ 

pared  from  the  skins  of  animals,  and  of  the 
Himyaritic  for  a  book  written  on  palm-leaves.” 
From  the  latter,  he  says,  the  Greek  8i<p64pa  was 
formed,  and  thus  the  word  passed  over  to  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  name  describes  the  city  as  a  depository  of 
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written  traditions,  book-rolls.  Kiijath-sepher1  was 
a  Palestinian  Hermopolis,  city  of  Thoth,  where 
literature  had  its  seat  (cf.  Plutarch,  De  Isid.,  ed. 
Parthey,  p.  4;  the  Sept,  translates,  w6\is  ray 
ypafxfidrvy).  Such  depositories,  where  the  sacred 
writings  were  kept  4y  friary,  in  a  chest  (Plut.  /.  c.), 
for  preservation,  were  common  to  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians.  To  this 
place,  that  which  sheltered  the  sacred  ark  of  Israel’s 
divine  law  opposed  itself.  It  was  therefore  of  much 
consequence  to  conquer  it,  as  on  the  other  hand 
its  inhabitants  valiantly  defended  it.  The  different 
names  testify  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  tribes 
who  have  held  Debir. 

Ver.  42.  And  Caleb  said,  He  that  amiteth 
Kiijath-sepher.  Caleb  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Hebron  has  fallen  to  him  as  his  inherit¬ 
ance,  but  it  does  not  circumscribe  his  eager  in¬ 
terest  “  Caleb  said.”  His  personal  seal  is  the 
more  prominently  indicated,  because  displayed  in 
a  matter  which  involved  the  general  cause,  the 
honor  of  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  conquest  of  He¬ 
bron,  the  phrase  was,  “  and  they  smote ;  ”  at  the 
next  battle,  fought  for  Debir,  it  is,  “  Caleb  said.”  I 
As  the  whole  tribe  assisted  in  gaining  his  personal 
inheritance,  so  for  the  honor  of  the  tribe  ho  de-  j 
votes  that  which  was  wholly  his,  and  his  alone. 
He  offers  the  dearest  possession  he  has,  as  a  prize 
for  him  who  shall  storm  and  take  the  strong 
mountain  fortress  and  seat  of  idolatry.  It  is  his 
only  daughter  (cf.  1  Chron.  ii.  49)  Achsah,  bom  ! 
to  him  in  advancing  years.  He  can  offer  nothing 
better.  Stronger  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Israel  he  cannot  give.  To  obtain  the  daughter  of 
a  house  by  meritorious  actions  has  in  all  ages  been 
a  worthy  object  of  ambition  set  before  young  and 
active  men.  It  was  only  by  a  warlike  exploit  that 
David  obtained  Michal  who  loved  him.  The 
Mcssenian  hero  Aristomenes  bestows  a  siiqilar  re¬ 
ward.  When  a  country  maiden  rescued  him,  with 
heroic  daring,  from  danger  involving  his  life,  he 
gave  her  his  son  for  a  husband  (Paus.  iv.  19).  The 
conquest  of  Debir  is  therefore  especially  mentioned 
to  the  honor  of  Caleb  and  his  love  for  Israel.  The 
event  was  a  glorious  incident  in  the  hero’s  family 
history. 

Ver.  13.  And  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  a 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it.  Israel,  the 
nation,  was  divided  into  tribes,  these  into  families, 
these  into  “  houses,”  and  these  again  into  single 
households.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
story  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  14  ff.).  Achan  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  family  of  Zcrah,  the  house  of 
Zabdi,  and  the  son  of  Carmi.  So  Caleb  was  the  son 
of  Jephunneh,  of  the  house  of  Kenaz;  whence, 
Num.  xxxii.  12,  he  is  called  the  Kenezite.  Ber- 
theau  (pp.  21,  22)  labors  under  a  peculiar  error,  in 
that  he  confounds  the  family  of  the  Kenezite  in  the 


tribe  of  Judah  with  the  hostile  people  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  Gen.  xv.  19.  It  is  true,  Lengerke 

iKenaan,  p.  204)  and  others  preceded  him  in  this; 
titter  also  ( Erdkunde ,  xv.  138  [Gage’s  TransL  ii. 
146])  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  it.  But 
a  consideration  of  the  important  relations  in  which 
Caleb  stands  to  the  people  of  God,  would  alone 
have  authorized  the  presumption  that  he  could 
have  no  connection  with  a  people  that  was  to  be 
driven  out  before  Israel.  In  addition  to  this, 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  Kenites,  continuing  down  to  a  late 
period ;  for  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  conduct 
of  this  people,  and  their  attachment  to  Israel,  their 
historical  derivation  from  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
is  never  forgotten.  The  adoption  of  the  celebrated 
hero  into  the  tribe  of  Judan  must  at  all  events 
have  been  explained.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  any  such  assumption  as  that  in 
question.  The  similarity  of  names  affords  so 
much  the  less  occasion,  since  the  same  names  were 
frequently  borne  by  heathen  and.  Israelites,  and 
also  by  families  in  the  different  tribes  of  Israel. 
One  Edomite  is  named  Kenaz,  like  the  ancestor  of 
Caleb ;  another  Saul,  like  the  king  of  Israel ;  a 
third  Elah,  like  a  man  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
41  ;  1  Kgs.  iv.  18).  There  is  an  alien  tribe  named 

'"JYI ;  but  no  one  imagines  -that  Israelites  of  the 

name  'WT  are  to  be  reckoned  to  it.  The  name 
of  the  king  of  Lachish  whom  Joshua  defeated,  was 
Japhia,  exactly  like  that  of  a  son  of  David  f2  Sam. 
v.  15).  Hezron  and  Carmi,  both  families  *  of 
Reuben,  are  such  also  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
name  Jephunneh  is  borne  also  by  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  fl  Chron.  vii.  38).  To  this  must 
be  added  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles  traces  the 
family  of  Caleb  more  in  detail,  and  places  them 
as  relatives  alongside  of  Nahshon,  the  progenitor 
of  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  9  seq.).  Caleb  is  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  of  the  house  of  Kenaz.  Othniel  is  his 
brother.  That  the  latter  is  not  designated  “  son 
of  Jephunneh,”  is  because  he  is  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guished  by  means  of  his  more  illustrious  brother. 
That  he  is  styled  “  son  of  Kenaz,”  is  to  intimate 
that  he  is  full  brother  to  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
belonging  to  the  same  stock ;  not,  as  might  be,  the 
son  of  Caleb's  mother,  by  a  husband  from  some 
other  family.  He  is  so  much  younger  than  Caleb, 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  his  second  father, 
who  had  watched  over  him  from  youth  up.  Why 
we  are  here,  where  the  narrative  is  so  personal  in 
.its  character,  to  think  only  of  genealogical,  not  of 
physical  relationships,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  Just  here,  this  would  destroy, 
not  merely  the  historical  truth,  but  also  the  aesthetic 
character,  of  the  narrative.2 

Ver.  14.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  her  earning. 


1  Attention  was  again  directed  to  the  city  from  the  fret 
that  the  first  liturgical  poet  of  the  modern  Jews,  K&lir, 
designates  a  Kiijath-sepher  as  his  native  place.  He  does 
not,  however,  mean  this  city,  but,  playing  on  the  word,  he 
translates  KaAJUpporj  in  Palestine  by  Kiijath  Shepher ,  i.  e. 
Beautiful  City.  This  opinion  advanced  by^  me  in  1845 
{Franker*  Zeitschr.)  has  perhaps  lost  none  of  its  prob¬ 
ability. 

2  [The  above  view  of  the  relationship  between  Caleb  and 
Othniel  is  held  by  most  modern  critics.  Among  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  however,  are  Ewald  and  De  Wette.  The  former  ( Qesek. 
Israels ,  ii.  874)  deems  it  "  more  suitable,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  of  the  oldest  narrator,  to  take  Kenas  as  the  younger 
brother  of  Caleb ;  ”  the  latter,  in  his  excellent  German 
Version,  translates :  «  Othniel ,  der  Sohn  de*  Kenas ,  de* 
jilnftten  Braden  Calebs .”  Of  ancient  versions,  the  Tar- 


gum  and  Peshito  leave  the  question  undecided.  Tbs  LXX. 
in  C.  Vet.,  in  all  three  passages,  and  in  C.  Alex,  at  Josh, 
xv.  17  and  Judg.  ill.  9,  makes  Othniel  the  nephew,  while 
in  Judg.  i.  13  C.  Alex,  makes  him  the  brother,  of  Caleb 
Thu  Vulg.  invariably  :  "  Othoniel  fllius  Cones,  frater  Caleb.'1 

Grammatically,  both  constructions  a re  equally  admissible. 
For  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Cassel,  cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  fi  ;  1  8am. 
xxvi.  6,  etc. ;  for  the  other.  Gen.  xxix.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xir.  8, 
etc.  That  the  distinctive  accent  over  Kenas  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  either  construction,  or  rather  does  not  commit 
the  Maeorltee  to  the  construction  adopted  by  Dr.  CaaeeL.  as 
Keil  intimates,  may  be  seen  from  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  etc. 

Baohmann  flavors  the  alternate  rendering  — «  fllius  Ke- 
nasi  fratrls  Caleb!  ”  —  on  the  following  grounds :  1.  «  The 

fact  that  elsewhere  Caleb  is  always  designated  as  "  the  son 
of  Jephonneh,”  while  Othniel  is  always  spoken  of  as  "  the 
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Othniel  had  conquered  the  stronghold,  —  the  victory 
was  his,  and  Caleb  gave  him  nis  daughter.  The 
narrator  forthwith  adds  an  incident  that  marked 
the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  young  wife  into  the 
house  of  her  husband,  and  afforded  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  her  character.  Caleb,  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  was  rich;  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  the  fine 
fields  and  estates  about  Hebron  had  been  given. 
Only  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneb,  had  received 
them,  not  the  whole  family  (Josh.  xxi.  12). 
Othniel  was  poor.  In  the  character  of  a  poor, 
younger  son,  ne  had  achieved  heroic  deeds.  Not 
ke  thinks  of  goods  and  possessions ;  but  so  much 
the  more  does  the  young  Achsah,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  wealth.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
world.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Hebron,  a  way 
which  leads  through  fertile,  well-watered  fields. 
Their  journey  is  a  beautiful  triumphal  procession, 
over  which  the  aged  father  rejoices.  Acnsah  urges 


SprocJie,  i.  183).  What  springs  they  were  which 
Othniel  received,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Were  they 
those  which  Robinson  found  on  the  way  to  Hebron, 
within  an  hour’s  distance  !  Le  Clerc  wonders  why 
this  family  history  is  here  related.  Most  certainly 
not  without  intending  to  make  the  zeal  of  Caleb, 
the  unselfishness  of  Othniel,  and  the  prudence  of 
Achsah,  points  of  instruction.  The  Jewish  exege¬ 
sis,  reproduced  by  Raschi,  is  essentially  right,  when 
it  explains  that  Othniel  was  poor  in  everything  but 
the  law,  in  everything,  that  is,  but  piety  and  solidity 
of  character.2  History  and  tradition  present  many 
another  pair  like  Othniel  and  Achsah.  The  thing 
to  be  especially  noted,  however,  is  the  firmness  of 
Othniel  in  resisting  his  wife’s  enticement  to  make 
requests  which  it  is  more  becoming  in  her  to  make. 
Not  many  men  have  so  well  withstood  the  ambi¬ 
tious  and  eagerly  craving  projects  of  their  wives. 


pnrPDJpl  from  nPto)  her  husband  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  and  petition  her  father  for  the  noble 
firid  through  which  they  are  passing.1  He  does  it 
not  He  deems  it  an  act  unworthy  of  himself.  She, 
however,  like  a  true  woman,  too  sagacious  to  lose 
the  proper  moment,  proceeds  herself  ingeniously  to 
call  her  father’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
desires  not  merely  honor,  but  also  property.  She 
slides  from  her  ass  —  suddenly,  as  if  she  fell 

(rn^FII)  —  go  that  her  father  asks,  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee  1  ”  Her  answer  has  a  double 
sense :  “  Thou  gavest  me  away  into  a  dry  land, 
give  me  also  springs.”  O  give  me  a  blessing ! 

(“land  of  the  south”)  is  land  desti¬ 
tute  of  water.  No  greater  blessing  there  than 
springs.  They  make  the  parched  field  flourishing 
and  productive  (cf.  Ps.  exxvi.  4).  Now,  just  as 
springs  are  a  sign  of  abundance  and  wealth,  so 
is  a  symlxS  of  indigence  and  want.  Thou 
gavest  me  away,  says  Achsah,  in  words  full  of  con¬ 
cealed  meaning,  into  a  dry  land  —  to  a  poor  hus¬ 
band  ;  give  me  also  springs  to  enrich  the  land  — 
my  husband.  Caleb  understood  and  gave,  the 
more  liberally,  no  doubt,  for  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  she  asked.  He  gave  her  the  upper  and 

lower  springs.  for  springs,  occurs  only  in 

this  passage.  It  is  obviously  not  to  be  derived  from 
in  the  sense  of  rolling,  turning,  —  from  which 

comes  “  pitcher,”  so  named  on  account  of  its 

round  form,  —  but  is  connected  with  old  roots  ex¬ 
pressive,  like  the  Sanskr.  gala,  “water,”  of  welling, 
Dabbling  (cf.  Dieffenbach,  WOrterb.  der  Goth. 


HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Compare  Horn.  Hints  on  ch.  i.  17-20. 

[Scott  :  It  is  a  very  valuable  privilege  to  be 
closely  united  with  families  distinguished  for  faith 
and  piety;  and  to  contract  marriage  with  those 
who  nave  been  “  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  Lord.” 

The  same  :  Nature  teaches  us  to  desire  tem¬ 
poral  benefits  for  our  children  ;  but  grace  will  teach 
us  to  be  far  more  desirous  and  earnest  in  using 
means  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  spiritual 


The  same  :  If  affection  to  a  creature  animates 
men  to  such  strenuous  efforts  and  perilous  adven¬ 
tures,  what  will  the  love  of  God  our  Saviour  do,  if 
it  bear  rule  in  our  hearts  ? 

The  same:  If  earthly  parents,  “being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children,  how 
much  more  will  our  Heavenly  Father  give  good 
things  to  those  who  ask  him  !  ” 

Henry  :  From  this  story  wc  learn,  1st.  That 
it  is  no  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment  moder¬ 
ately  to  desire  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
this  life  which  we  see  attainable  in  a  fair.and  regu¬ 
lar  way.  ....  3dly.  That  parents  must  never 
think  that  lost,  which'  is  bestowed  on  their  children 
for  their  real  advantage,  but  must  be  free  in  giving 
them  portions  as  weH  as  maintenance,  especially 
when  dutiful. 

P.  H.  S. :  Three  Lessons  from  an  Ancient 
Wedding:  1.  Caleb’s  lesson:  Pious  zeal  for  God 
and  an  heroic  character  are  better  than  wealth  or 
social  rank.  To  such  as  possess  these  qualities  let 
fathers  freely  give  their  daughters.  2.  Othniel’s 


eon  of  Keuax,”  raises  a  presumption  against  the  supposition 
that  Othniel  is  the  brother  of  Caleb  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term-  ....  2.  Caleb  was  85  years  old  when  Hebron 

was  bestowed  on  him  (Josh.  xiv.  10,  14) ;  and  when  he  took 
possession  of  It,  must  have  been  some  years  older.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  Othniel  was  his  brother,  even  though  his  junior  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  —  and  a  greater  difference  in 
age  h  surely  not  to  be  supposed,  —  it  would  follow,  that  the 
bold  hero  who  won  his  wife  as  a  prize  for  storming  Deblr 
was  at  that  time  from  sixty  to  seventy  yean  of  age  ;  that 
about  eighteen  years  later,  he  entered  on  his  office  as  Judge 
as  a  man  of  full  eighty  yearsfof  age  ;  and  that,  even  though 
he  died  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  forty  years’  rest 
(ch.  UL  11),  he  reached  an  age  of  120  yean  or  more,  which 
Is  acareely  probable.  8.  According  to  ch.  iU.  9,  Othniel  is 
the  first  deliverer  of  Israel  fhllen  under  the  yoke  of  heathen 
oppweson  in  consequence  of  its  apostasy  to  heathen  idola¬ 
try.  Now,  since  idolatry  is  said  to  have  become  prevalent 
In  Israel  only  after  the  generation  that  had  entered  Canaan 
with  Joshua  and  Caleb  had  died  off  (ch.  ii.  10),  it  is  clear 
that  Othniel  is  regarded  os  belonging  not  to  this,  but  to  the 


succeeding  generation,  which  agrees  belter  with  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  he  is  the  ton  of  a  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  than 
that  he  is  suclf  a  brother  himself.  4.  Finally,  whatever,  In 
view  of  Lev.  xviii.  12,  13,  may  be  thought  of  the  difficulty 
of  a  marriage  between  an  uncle  and  a  niece,  that  interpreta¬ 
tion  surely  deserves  to  be  preferred  which,  while  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  itself,  does  not  raise  the  said  difficulty  at  all.”  —  T».] 

1  [Wordsworth  :  "  The  field  :  that  is,  the  field  which  bad 
been  given  to  Othniel  when  the  Book  of  Judges  was  written, 
and  which  was  known  to  be  well  supplied  with  water.” 

This  explanation  of  the  article  supposes  that  the  words 
attributed  to  Achsah  in  the  text,  were  not  the  very  words 
■he  used.  —  Ta.J 

2  At  an  early  date,  the  passage  1  Chron.  Iv.  10,  where 
Jabec  says,  "  Oh,  that  thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed,  and 
enlarge  my  coast,  and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,” 
was  already  explained  os  referring  to  Othniel  (cf.  Temura, 
p.  16,  a).  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  a  Jewish  opinion 
according  to  which  Jabez  was  a  teacher  of  the  law  (cf.  1 
Chron.  ii.  55),  who  instructed  the  sons  of  the  Kenite,  cf. 

1  QhurM.  Hebr.  in  Lib.  i.  Para!.,  ed.  Aligns,  til.  1870. 
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lesson  :  A  wife  is  to  be  won  for  her  own  sake,  not 
as  the  means  of  gaining  access  to  her  father's 
wealth.  3.  Achsah’s  lesson :  It  is  (be  wife’s  duty 
to  promote  the  interests  and  honor  of  her  husband. 
Wealth  is  a  source  of  weight  and  influence,  and  a 
means  of  usefulness.  Who  knows  how  much  this 
and  similar  thoughtful  acts  of  Achsah  contributed 
to  shape  the  subsequent  life-work  of  Othniel  as 
judge  of  Israel. 

Tub  same  :  It  is  more  honorable  to  woman 
to  be  “  sold  ”  (a  term  entirely  inapplicable,  how¬ 


ever,  to  the  case  in  hand),  than  to  have  a  husband 
bought  for  her  by  her  father’s  gold  or  lands.  When 
a  man  stormed  the  walls  of  a  stronghold,  or  slew 
an  hundred  Philistines  by  personal  prowess,  or  paid 
fourteen  years  of  responsible  service,  for  a  wife,  or 
when,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  he  ran  tilts  and 
courted  dangers  in  her  behalf,  however  grotesque 
the  performance,  it  indicated  not  only  solidity  of 
character  in  the  wooer,  but  also  a  true  and  manly 
respect  for  woman,  which  is  not  possessed  by  all 
men  of  modem  days. —  Tr.] 


The  Kenites  take  up  their  abode  in  the  territories  of  Judah . 
Chapter  I.  16. 


1 6  And  the  children  [sons]  of  the  Kenite,  Moses’  father-in-law,  went  up  out  of 

[from]  the  city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad ;  and  they  [he  *]  went  and  dwelt  among  * 
the  people. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  15.  —  Hr,  i.  the  Kenite.  The  subject  of  is  Kenite,  collective  term  for  the  tribe.  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  —  nS,  with,  near,  the  people,  bat  still  in  settlements  of  their  own,  cf.  ver.  21.  Dr.  OeeseTs  writer  answers 
to  the  English  among.  —  Tr.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  sons  of  the  Kenite,  Moses’ 
thther-in-law.  Kenite  is  the  name  of  a  heathen 
tribe,  which  in  Glen.  xv.  19  is  enumerated  among 
the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  In  the  vision  of 
Balaam  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amalek 
(Num.  xxiv.  21).  It  is  there  Baid  of  the  tribe, 

rt  In  the  rock  hast  thou  put  thy  nest  ”  ( *13?,  from 

Ip,  “  nest”).  “  Strong,”  indeed,  “  is  their  dwell¬ 
ing-place.”  The  Kenites  were  a  tribe  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  troglodytes,  who  dwelt  in  the  grottoes 
which  abound  everywhere  in  Palestine,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  southern  parts.  Barth,  in  1847,  saw 
caves  at  the  lower  Jordan,  “  high  up  in  the  steep 
face  of  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the  left,  inhabited 
by  human  beings  and  goats,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  they  get  there  ”  (Hitter,  xv.  465).  At 
the  Dead  Sea,  Lynch  discovered  grottoes  in  the 
rocks,  the  entrance  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  profi¬ 
ciency  in  climbing,  could  not  be  found.  The  name 

of  the  tribe,  Kenites,  is  doubtless  derived  from 

l  Earlier  scholars  (Le  Clem.  Lightfoot,  Opera ,  11. 581)  were 
already  struck  by  the  Targom’a  constant  substitution  of 

i*TK^?t27,  8almakh  for  Kenite.  In  this  passage  also  it 

reads,  "  the  eons  of  Salmaah.”  Bren  Jewish  authors  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  explain  this.  As  it  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  traditional  exegpels  of  the  Jews,  already  current  in  the 
Targum  on  this  passage,  I  will  here  set  down  the  explanation 
of  this  substitution :  The  Kenite  of  onr  passage  Is  identified 
with  the  Kinim  of  1  Chron.  il.  55,  who  are  there  described 
as  "  the  families  of  the  Sopherim But  how  came  the  Ke¬ 
nites  to  hold  this  office,  in  after  times  so  highly  honored,  and 
filled  by  men  learned  in  the  law  (cf.  Sanhedrin,  p.  104  a  and 
106  a)? 


which  means  an  elevated  hiding-place  in  the  rocks, 
as  well  as  a  nest.  The  term  troglodytes,  likewise, 
comes  from  rpdyKr),  “  grotto,”  and  is  applied  to 
both  birds  and  human  beings.  As  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
16)  exclaims,  “  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy 
nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,”  so  iEschylus  ( ChoGphoroe, 
249)  calls  the  nest  of  the  eagle’s  brood,  ow^sny/Aa, 
“  dwelling-place.” 

It  is  from  this  passage,  and  from  ch.  iv.  11,  that 
we  first  learn  that  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,1  belonged  to  one  of  the  Kenite  families. 
Moses,  when  a  fugitive  in  the  desert,  found  an  asy¬ 
lum  and  a  wife  in  the  retirement  of  Jethro’s  house¬ 
hold.  From  that  time,  this  family,  without  losing 
its  independent  and  separate  existence,  was  closely 
allied  with  all  Israel.  But  it  was  only  this  family, 
and  not  the  whole  Kenite  nation,  that  entered  into 
this  alliance.  Else,  how  coaid  the  Kenite  be  named 
among  enemies  in  the  prophetic  announcements  of 
Gen.  xv.,  and  with  Amalek  in  the  vision  of  Ba¬ 
laam  1  Moreover,  the  text  clearly  intimates  that 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  adhered  to  Israel,  not  as 
Kenites,  but  as  descendants  of  Jethro,  the  father- 

flee  from  the  council  of  Pharaoh  of  which  he  wu  a  member, 
Sola ,  11  a)  —  is  the  Kenite  who,  when  the  latter  wandered 
in  the  desert  (Ex.  H.  20, 21),  gave  him  bread  (lechem)  and  also, 
through  his  daughter,  a  house  (beth).  Now,  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  of  Chronicles,  vers.  51,  54,  names  a  certain  Salma ,  and 
styles  him  the  "father  of  Beth-Uehem .”  The  father  of  this 
"  Bread-house  ”  is  then  identified  with  Jethro.  Consequently, 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  are  the  sons  of  Salmaah,  and  thus  their 
name  itself  indicates  how  they  attained  to  the  dignity  ac¬ 
corded  them.  The  Targum  on  Chronicle*  («f.  WUna,  1836, 
p.  8,  A)  expresses  it  thus :  "  They  were  the  sons  of  Zlppora, 
who  (in  their  capacity  of  Sopherim)  eqjoyed,  together  with 
the  families  of  the  Levites,  the  glory  of  having  descended 


The  father-in-law  of  Moees  —  (tradition  makes  him  j  from  Moses,  the  teacher  of  IsraeL” 
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in-law  of  Mooes.1  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
historian  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel,  to 
show  that  every  promise  was  JxtlJUUd,  ana  that  no  one 
what  any  time  snowed  kindness  failed  of  his  promised 
reward.  Caleb’s  constancy  and  courage  found  their 
long-promised  inheritance  in  Hebron.  A  recom¬ 
pense  had  also  been  promised  to  the  sons  of  the 
Kenite.  When  Israel  was  on  its  journey  through 
the  desert  (Num.  x.  31),  and  Hobab  (on  the  name, 
see  below,  on  ch.  iv.  11)  desired  to  return  to  his 
old  place  of  abode,  Moses  said :  “  Leave  us  not ; 
thou  knowest  our  places  of  encampment  in  the  des¬ 
ert,  and  hast  been  to  us  instead  of  eyes.  If  thou  go 
with  us,  every  good  thing  with  which  God  blesses 
us,  we  will  share  with  thee.”  The  fulfillment  of 
this  promise  now  takes  place.  The  Kenites  enter 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
latter,  as  into  a  domain  in  which  they  had  always 
been  at  home.  They  share  in  the  blessing  bestowed 
by  God  on  Israel. 

They  went  up  from  the  City  of  Palma.  No 
other  place  than  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  ever  called 
the  City  of  Palms  in  the  Scriptures.  Although  the 
city  was  destroyed,  the  palm-groves  still  existed. 
How  was  it  possible  to  suppose,*  in  the  face  of  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3  ana  Judg.  iii.  13,  that  here  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  any  preparatory  notice,  another  City  of  Palms 
•  is  referred  to !  The  statement  here  made,  so  far 
from  occasioning  difficulties,  only  testifies  to  the 
exactness  of  the  narrator.  Judah’s  camp  was  in 
Gilgal,  whence  they  marched  through  Bezet  against 
the  enemy,  and  then  to  Hebron.  Gilgal  lay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho.  When  the  tribe  decamped, 
the  Kenite  was  unwilling  to  remain  behind.  On 
the  march  through  the  desert,  their  position  as 

a  had  of  course  always  been  in  the  van,  and, 
re,  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  They  desire  to 
enjoy  their  reward  also  in  connection  with  this 
tribe,  and  hence  the  palms  of  overthrown  Jericho 
cannot  detain  them.  The  region  in  which  they 
were,  can  therefore  be  no  other  place  of  palms  than 
that  from  which  Judah  broke  up,  namely,  Jericho. 
In  fact,  the  statement  that  they  came  from  Jericho, 

goves  the  correctness  of  the  view  given  above,  that 
ilgal  was  the  place  from  which  Judah  set  out  to 
enter  his  territory. 

Into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in 


1  This  viaw  does  away  with  all  those  questions  of  which, 
aftsr  earlier  expositors,  Bertheau  treats  on  pp.  24,  25. 

S  Into  this  error,  Le  Clerc  has  misled  later  expositors,  and 
among  them,  Bertheau,  p.  26-  Howerer,  the  wholly  irrele¬ 
vant  passage  of  Diodorus  (ill.  42),  frequently  cited  to  justify 
the  assumption  of  another  City  of  Palms,  was  already  aban¬ 
doned  by  BoaenmUUer,  p.  24. 

*  Iahak  Chelo,  .the  author  of  Lea  chemins  da  Jerusalem,  In 
the  14th  century,  ibund  Arad  sparsely  inhabited,  by  poor 


the  south  of  Arad.  But  why  is  the  narrative  of 
the  Kenite  expedition  here  introduced?  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew  narrators,  that  they  weave 
m  episodes  like  this  and  that  of  Othniel  and  Achsah, 
whenever  the  progress  of  the  history,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  place  or  person  with  which  they 
are  associated,  offers  an  occasion.  Hence  we  al¬ 
ready  find  events  communicated  in  the  15th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Joshua,  which  occurred  at  a  later  date,  but 
of  which  the  author  was  reminded  while  speaking 
of  the  division  of  the  land.  The  history  of  the  con- 

2 nest  of  their  territory  by  Judah  is  very  brief, 
'irst,  the  mountain  custnct  of  Hebron  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  territory  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of.  Then,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  ver. 
9,  they  turned  to  the  south.  Of  this  part  of  their 
undertaking  no  details  are  given ;  but  as  they  were 
getting  possession  of  the  land  in  this  direction,  they 
came  to  Arad,  where  it  pleased  the  Kenites  to  take 
up  their  abode,  in  close  relations  with  Jndah.  A 
king  formerly  reigned  at  Arad,  who  attacked  Israel 
when  journeying  in  the  desert  (Num.  xxi.  1),  and 
was  defeated  by  Moses.  A  king  of  Arad  was  also 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14).  After  its 
occupancy  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Kenites  re¬ 
sided  there.  The  position  8  of  the  place  has  been 
accurately  determined  by  Robinson  ( Bib.  Res.  ii. 
101,  cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  121).  Eusebios  and  Jerome 
had  placed  it  twenty  Roman  miles,  a  camel’s  jour¬ 
ney  of  about  eight  hours,  from  Hebron.  This 
accords  well  with  the  position  of  the  present  Tell 
’Ardd,  “  a  barren-looking  eminence  rising  above  the 
country  around.”  From  this  fragmentary  notice 
of  the  place,  we  may  perhaps  infer  what  it  was  that 
specially  attracted  the  Kenites.  If  these  tribes 
were  attached  to  the  Troglodyte  mode  of  life,  the 
Arabs  still  told  Robinson  of  a  “cavern”  found 
there.  The  Kenites  still  held  this  region  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  for  from  the  vicinage  of  the  places 
named  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  29  ff.,  especially  Hormah, 
it  appears  that  they  are  those  to  whom  as  friends 
he  makes  presents.*  It  is  true,  that  when  the  ter¬ 
rible  war  between  Saul  and  Amalek  raged  in  this 
region,  Saul,  lest  he  should  strike  friend  with  foe, 
caused  them  to  remove  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  After  the 
victory,  they  must  have  returned  again. 

Arab#  and  Jews,  who  lived  of  their  flocks.  The  Rabbi  tends 
his  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  instruction  to  his  pu¬ 
pils.  Cf.  Carmoly,  Itinerants  de  la  Terra  Saint*  (Bruxelles, 
1847),  pp.  244,  246. 

4  Cf.  1  8am.  xxvii.  10,  where  the  same  local  position  is 
assigned  to  the  Kenites,  and  spoken  of  by  David  as  the  scene 
of  his  incursions,  in  order  to  make  the  suspicious  Philistines 
believe  that  he  injures  the  friends  of  Israel. 


Simeon's  territory  is  conquered,  and  Judah  takes  the  Philistine  cities . 

Chapter  I.  17-20. 

17  Anri  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and  they  slew  [smote]  the  Canaanites 
that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  [executed  the  ban  upon  it].1  And 

18  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  8  Hormah.  Also  [And]  Judah  took  Gaza  with  the 
coast  [territory]  thereof,  and  Askelon  with  the  coast  [territory]  thereof,  and  Ekron 

19  with  the  coast  [territory]  thereof.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  Judah  ;  [,] 
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and  he  drove  out  the  inhabitants  [obtained  possession]  of  the  mountain  [mountains] ; 
but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  [for  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
20  count ry  were  not  to  be  driven  out],8  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron.  And  they 
gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb,  as  Moses  [had]  said :  and  he  expelled  thence  the  three  sons 
of  Anak. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[l  Ver.  17.  —  The  D^n  (LXX.  orafejia),  in  eases  like  the  present,  was,  as  Hengs  ten  berg  (Pent.  U.  74)  expreme  it, 
"  the  compulsory  denotement  to  the  Lord  of  those  who  would  not  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  him.”  To  render  the 
word  simply  by  "  destruction, ”  as  is  done  in  the  A.  V.  here  and  elsewhere,  is  to  leave  ont  the  religious  element  of  the  act, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  common  war  measure.  CL  Winer,  Real%o9rterb.,s.  v.  Bonn  ;  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  t.  v.  Anathe¬ 
ma.  —  Ta.) 

[2  Ver.  17.  — Dr.  Cassel  translates  it  as  if  it  were  plural,  and  gives  it  the  same  subject  with 

,f  they  called.”  Correct,  perhaps,  as  to  feet,  but  grammatically  leas  accurate  than  the  A.  V.  fcOTVl  is  the  indefinite 
third  person.  Cf.  Ges.  Or.  137,  8.  —  Ta.) 

[8  Ver.  19.  —  Dr.  Cased  :  dtnn  nieht  zu  vntreiben  warm  die  Bewokner  der  Niedenmg.  On  the  force  of  '2>,  for  (R.  V. 
but),  cf.  Gee.  Gram.  §  166,  p.  271.  —  The  construction  of  rfb  is  unusual.  According  to  KeU  (and  Bertheau) 

-rib  is  to  be  taken  substantively,  as  in  Amos  vi.  10,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  later  Scriptures  use  before 
the  infinitive,  2  Chron.  v.  11 ;  Esth.  iv.  2,  vill.  8 ;  Socles  ill.  14.  Cf.  Gee.  Gram,  f  182,  8,  Rem.  1 ;  Kwald,  287  c.”  Idea 
and  expression  might  then  be  represented  in  English  by  the  phrase :  "  there  was  no  driving  tbs  enemy  out.”  On 
see  foot-note  on  p.  89.  —  Ta.) 


KXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  17.  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his 
brother.  The  course  of  conquest  by  the  tribes 
is  regularly  followed,  but  the  narrative  delays 
only  at  such  points  as  are  connected  with  note¬ 
worthy  facts.  When  Judah  had  reached  the  south, 
and  was  in  Arad,  the  statement  was  introduced  i 
that  the  Kenite  settled  there.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  south,  the  conquerors  turned  toward  the  low 
country  (ver.  9).  In  order  to  get  there,  they  most 
traverse  the  territory  of  Simeon.  Consequently, 
Judah  goes  with  Simeon  now,  to  assist  him  in  gain¬ 
ing  possession  of  his  land.  This  expedition  also 
offered  an  event  which  it  was  important  to  chron¬ 
icle. 

They  smote  the  inhabitants  of  Zephath,  and 
called  the  city  Chormah.  In  itself  considered, 
the  mere  execution  of  the  ban  of  destruction  on 
a  city  otherwise  unknown,  cannot  be  of  such  im¬ 
portance  as  would  properly  make  it  the  only  re¬ 
ported  event  of  the  campaign  in  Simeon’s  territory. 
The  record  must  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
some  event  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel.1  The 
tribes  had  just  been  in  Arad,  where  the  Kenites 
settled.  Now,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Num. 
xxi.  1  ff.,  it  was  the  King  of  Arad  who  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  people  in  their  journey  through  the  desert. 
The  attack  was  made  when  the  Israelidsh  host  was 
in  a  most  critical  situation,  which,  to  be  sure,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the  ban  executed  on 
the  cities  of  the  king  after  the  victory  was  won. 
Not  Arad,  —  for  this  retained  its  name,  —  but  one 

1  Compare  RosenmUUer,  p.  26,  and  Hengstenberg,  Pent. 
li.  p.  179,  etc. 

2  The  King  of  Arad  only  is  spoken  of,  Num.  xxL  1,  and 
it  is  not  said  that  Arad  was  called  Hormah.  The  "  name  of 
the  (one)  place,”  It  is  stated,  they  called  Hormah,  whereas 
they  "  banned  their  cities.”  Since,  therefore,  Arad  and  Hor¬ 
mah  are  distinguished,  it  is  plain  that  this  one  place  of  the 
banned  cities,  which  was  called  Hormah,  was  Zephath.  — 
[Bkethxau :  "It  has  been  thought,  Indeed,  that  the  word 

in  Nam.  xxL  8,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands, 
indicates  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  whole  southern  dis¬ 
trict  received  the  name  Hormah,  whereas,  according  to  our 
[i.  (.  Judg.  i.  17J  it  was  given  only  to  the  city  of 


Zephath ;  bat  tZ^p^p  never  signifies  "  region,”  and  must 


of  the  places  put  under  the  ban,  we  are  told,  re¬ 
ceived  tne  name  Hormah.2  The  vow  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  ban  was  inflicted  required  its  subse¬ 
quent  maintenance  as  much  as  its  original  execu¬ 
tion.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  passage  in 
Numbers.  That  a  close  connection  existed  between 
Arad  and  Hormah  is  also  confirmed  by  Josh.  xiL 
14,  where  a  king  of  Arad  and  one  of  Hormah  are 
named  together.  In  the  same  way  are  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Hormah  and  the  Kenites  in  Arad  men¬ 
tioned  together,  upon  occasion  of  David’s  division  of 
booty  ( 1  Sam.  xxx.  29).  Since  Moses  was  not  able 
to  occupy  these  regions,  the  banned  city,  as  appears 
plainly  from  Josh.  xii.  14,  where  a  king  of  Hormah 
occurs,  had  been  peopled  and  occupied  anew. 
Hence  it  was  the  task  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  with 
the  help  of  Judah,  to  restore  the  vow  of  Israel,  and 
to  change  the  Zephath  of  its  heathen  inhabitants 
once  more  iuto  Hormah.  That,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  tribes  observed  the  commands  of  Moses, 
and  fulfilled  what  teas  formerly  promised,  —  adjudg¬ 
ing  to  one,  reward,  as  to  the  Kenite ;  to  another,  the 
ban,  as  to  Zephath,  —  this  is  the  reason  why  this 
fact  is  here  recorded.  Robinson  thought  that 
there  was  every  reason  for  supposing  that  In  the 
position  of  the  pass  es-Snfflh,  far  down  in  the  south, 
the  locality  of  Zephath  was  discovered  (Bib.  Res. 
ii.  181).  The  position,  as  laid  down  on  his  map, 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  remote  from  Tell  ’Araa ; 
and  the  name  es-Snfhh,  Arabic  for  “  rock,”  cannot, 
on  account  of  its  general  character,  be  considered 
altogether  decisive.8  Moreover,  another  Zephath 
actually  occurs,  near  Mares  hah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10), 

be  understood  here,  u  In  Gen.  xxviil  19  and  elsewhere,  of 
one  place  or  one  city.”  —  Ta.) 

8  Some  mini,  named  Sep&ta  by  the  Arabs,  were  found  by 
Rowlands  (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  1064-6;  Williams’  Holy  City, 
i.  464).  two  and  a  half  hoars  southwest  of  Khalasa  (Robin¬ 
son’s  Elusa),  and  have  also  been  identified  with  Zephath. 
Their  position  is  very  different  from  that  of  Tell  es-Snfah. 
They  also  seem  to  ms  to  lie  too  remote  from  Arad.  That 
the  Biblical  name  Zephath  has  been  preserved,  after  the  Jew¬ 
ish  inhabitants  for  many  centuries  most  have  used,  not  that, 
but  Hormah,  does  not  appear  at  all  probable.  In  the  moon- 
tains  of  Ephraim,  Eli  Smith  came  into  a  village  Um-Snfih. 
"It  reminded  him  of  the  locality  of  Hormah  near  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  both  of  which  names  [Urn- 
Sufih  and  Hormah)  in  Arabic  designate  such  smooth  tracts 
of  rock  ”  (Ritter,  xvl.  661). 
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not  far  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  Robinson  (ii.  31) 
makes  it  probable  that  by  the  valley  of  Zephath  in 
which  King  Asa  fought,  the  wady  is  meant  which 
“comes  down  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  Tell  es- 
Safieh.”  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  castle  existing 
there,  bore  the  name  Alba  Specula,  Fortress  of  Ob¬ 
servation,  which  at  all  events  agrees  with  the  sig- 
n  ideation  of  Zephath. 

Yer.  18.  And  Judah  took  Gaza,  Askelon,  and 
Ekron.  The  territory  assigned  to  Judah  extended 
to  the  6ea,  including  the  Philistine  coast-land,  with 
their  five  cities.  After  the  conquest  of  Simeon’s 
lot  their  course  descended  from  the  hills  into  the 
lowlands  ( Shephelah ,  ver.  9),  most  probably  by  way 
of  Beer-sheba,  to  the  sea.  In  their  victorious  prog¬ 
ress,  they  storm  and  seize  Gaza,  Askelon,  and 
Ekron,  pressing  on  from  south  to  north.  Although 
Ashdod  is  not  mentioned  here,  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose,  since  it  was  included  in  the  borders  assigned 
to  Judah  (Josh,  xv.),  and  lay  on  the  road  from 
Askelon  to  Ekron,  that  it  was  also  taken,  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Ekron.  Josephus,  drawing  the 
same  inference,  expressly  includes  it.  It  is  said 

“they  took  by  storm/'  They  were  not 
able,  at  this  time,  so  to  take  and  hold  these  places 
as  to  expel  their  inhabitants.  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
which,  as  it  seems,  now  continued  the  war  alone, 
on  the  sea-coast  fell  in  with  cultivated  cities,  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  the  arts  of  warfare.  Israel  at  that 
time  was  not  prepared  for  long  and  tedious  wars. 
In  swift  and  stormy  campaigns,  their  divinely- 
inspired  enthusiasm  enabled  them  to  conquer.  On 
the  mountains,  where  personal  courage  and  natural 
strength  alone  came  into  play,  they  were  entirely 
victorious,  and  held  whatever  they  gained.  It  was 
only  in  the  plains,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  cities  met  them  with  the  murderous  opposi¬ 
tion  of  iron  chariots,  that  they  gave  up  the  duty  of 
gaining  entire  mastery  over  the  land.1  2 

Ver.  19.'  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country  were  not  to  be  driven  out,  because 
they  had  iron  chariots.*  The  noble  simplicity 


of  the  narrative  could  not  show  itself  more  plainly. 
“  The  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  mountain  district ;  but  ^  N  v, 

not  to  be  driven  out,”  etc.  The  expression  rf? 

“they  could  not,”  is  purposely  avoided. 
They  would  have  been  quite  able  when  God  was 
with  them ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  contest  with  iron 
chariots  their  faith  failed  them.  The  tribes  of 
Joseph  were  likewise  kept  out  of  the  low  country 
because  the  inhabitants  had  chariots  of  iron  (Joan, 
xvii.  16) ;  but  Joshua  said  (ver.  18),  “  Thou  shalt 
(or  canst)  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  though  he  be 
strong.”  Iron  chariots  are  known  only  to  the 
Book  of  Judges,  excepting  the  notice  of  them  in 
thepassage  just  citea  from  Joshua.  The  victory 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
owed  much  of  its  glory  to  the  fact  that  Sisera  com¬ 
manded  nine  hundred  iron  chariots.  Berthean 
rejects  the  earlier  opinion  that  these  chariots  were 
currus  falcati ,  scythe-chariots,  on  the  ground  that 
those  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  only  made  of  wood, 
but  with  iron-clad  corners,  etc.,  and  therefore  very 
strong.  But  such  chariots  would  never  be  called  iron 
chariots.  The  Egyptian  war-chariots  which  Pha¬ 
raoh  leads  forth  ajrainst  Israel,  are  not  so  called. 
To  speak  of  chariots  as  iron  chariots,  when  they 
were  in  the  main  constructed  of  a  different  material, 
would  be  manifestly  improper,  unless  what  of  iron 
there  was  about  them,  indicated  their  terrible  de¬ 
structive  capacities.  It  has,  indeed,  been  inferred 
from  Xenophon’s  Cyropcedia  (vi.  1, 27),  that  scythe- 
chariots  were  first  invented  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
they  were  previously  unknown  “  in  Media,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.”  But  even  if  this 
Cyrus  were  to  be  deemed  strictly  historical,  the 
whole  notice  indicates  no  more  than  the  improve¬ 
ment  4  of  a  similar  kind  of  weapon.  It  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  scythe-chariots  did  not  previously 
exist  The  principal  improvement  which  the 


1  Thus  an  internal  contradiction  between  this  verse  and 
the  statement  of  the  next  that  Judah  Ailed  to  drive  out  the 
inhabitants,  of  the  low  country,  as  asserted  by  Baihinger 
(Hera.  Real-EncyU.  xi.  664),  does  not  exist. 

*  [The  author  identifies  the  pljy,  the  inhabitants,  of 

which  Judah  Ailed  to  drive  ont,  with  the  ver.  9, 

and  hence  renders  It  (see  ver.  19)  by  Wedmtnif, ,r  low  coun¬ 
try,”  prop,  depression.  Against  this  identification,  accept*! 
by  Stnder,  Bertheau,  Kell,  and  many  others,  Bachmann 
objects  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jer.  xlviL  6,  a 

poetic  passage  in  a  late  prophet,  is  never  applied  to 

the  Philistine  plain.  "  In  accordance  with  its  derivation, 
J7J337  denotes  a  valley-basin  (of.  Robinson,  Phys.  Geog. 
p.  70),  broadly  extended  It  may  be  (Gen.  xlv.  9,  10 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  10 ;  etc.),  adapted  for  battle  (Josh.  viii.  13),  susceptible 
of  cultivation  (Job  xxxix.  10 ;  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  lxv.  14  ;  etc.), 
but  still  always  depressed  between  mountains  and  bordered 
by  them.  It  never  means  a  level  plain  or  lowlands  ”  Cf. 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal p.  476,  Amer.  el.  Bachmann, 
therefore,  looks  for  the  Emek  —  which,  by  the  way,  with 
the  article,  is  not  necessarily  singular,  but  may  be  used 
collectively  —  within  or  at  least  very  near  the  Mountains  of 
Judah.  w  Of  valleys  affording  room  for  the  action  of  char¬ 
iots,  the  mountains  of  Judah  have  several ;  e.  g.,  the  Emek 
Rephaim,  Josh.  xv.  8,  southwest  of  Jerusalem,  one  hour  long 
and  one  half  hour  broad,  known  as  a  battle-field  in  other 
times  also  (2  8am.  v.  18,  22 ;  xxlti.  18) ;  the  Emek  ha-Elah, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  2  ;  the  broad  basins  of  the  valleys  of  Jehosh- 
aphath  and  Ben  Hinnom  near  the  northern  boundary  (see 
Bob.  L  268,  278) ,  the  great,  basin-like  plain  of  Beni  Naim, 


in  the  east  (see  Rob.  i.  488  If.) ;  and  others.  And  that,  in 
general,  chariots  in  considerable  numbers  might  be  used  in 
the  mountain  country,  appears,  with  reference  to  a  regibn  a 
little  farther  north,  from  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.”  Bachmann’s 
view  of  the  connection  of  ver.  19  with  what  precedes  is  as 
follows :  Ter.  9.  The  battle  of  Bexek,  etc.,  having  secured 
Judah  from  attacks  in  the  rear,  and  left  him  free  to  proceed 
in  his  undertakings,  the  theatre  of  these  undertakings  is 
divided  by  ver.  9  into  three  parts :  the  mountain  country, 
the  south  {negeby  and  the  plain  ( shephelah ).  The  conquest 
of  the  mountain  country  is  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  in¬ 
stances  in  vers.  10-16  ;  that  of  the  south  is  similarly  indi¬ 
cated  in  vers.  16, 17 ;  and  that  of  the  plain  in  ver.  18. 
Here,  too,  Judah  was  successful  in  his  undertakings.  As 
in  the  other  cases,  the  places  named  here,  Gaia,  Askelon, 
Ekron,  are  only  mentioned  as  examples  of  what  took  place 
in  ths  Shephelah  generally.  The  conquest  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  Shephelah  being  related,  that  of  the  eastern 
districts,  nearer  the  mountains,  was  left  to  be  inferred  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Then,  in  ver.  19,  the  narrative  returns 
to  the  mountain  country,  in  order  to  supplement  vers.  10-16 
by  indicating,  what  those  verses  did  not  show,  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  this  division,  the  first  of  the  three  mentioned,  was 
not  complete.  —  Ta.] 

8  How  properly  the  readings  of  the  Septuaginta  are  not 
considered  as  authorities  against  the  Hebrew  text,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  by  the  single  Act  that  here  they  read,  "  6ri 
•PTjxojs  SitortiXan  ovTot«,”  which  also  passed  over  into  the 
Syriac  version.  A  Aw  Codd.  add  w  sal  ipfxara  aUh jpa  av- 
ro«.” 


4  Cf.  Joh.  Gotti.  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Cyropa • 
dux  (Lips.  1840),  p.  86S. 
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Cyras  of  Xenophon  introduced,  was,  that  he 
changed  the  chanot-rampart,  formed  perhaps  after 
the  manner  of  the  Indian  battle-array  (akschau- 
Aim,1  the  idea  of  onr  game  of  chess)  into  a  means 
of  aggressive  warfare.  For  this  purpose,  he  changed 
the  form  of  the  chariot,  and  Added  the  scythe  to 
the  axle-tree.  But  the  chariots  of  our  passage 
must  already  have  been  intended  for  aggressive 
action,  since  otherwise  the  purpose  of  the  iron  is 
incomprehensible.  Nor  does  Xenophon  assert  that 
Cyrus  was  the  first  who  affixed  scythes  to  chariots, 
although  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so  if  that 
had  been  his  opinion.  It  is,  moreover,  in  itself  not 
robable.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  (African) 
yreniilhs  “  still'*  had  that  kind  of  chariots  which 
Cyrus  invented.2  And  Strabo  informs  us  that  in 
his  time  the  Nigretes,  Pham  si  i,  and  Ethiopians, 
African  tribes,  made  use  of  the  scythe-chariot.* 
The  changes  introduced  in  the  chanot  by  Cyrus, 
were  made  in  view  of  a  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Xenophon  distinguishes  from  the  Syrians. 
But  from  a  statement  of  Ctesias  *  we  learn  that  the 
Assyrian  armies  already  had  scythe-chariots.  The 
same  occasion  induced  Cyrus  to  clothe  his  chariot- 
warriors  in.  armor.  For  at  all  events,  Assyrian 
monuments  represent  the  charioteers  encased  in 
coats  of  mail.6  It  serves  to  explain  the  term  iron 
chariots,  that  Xenophon  also  speaks  of  iron  scythes 
(ipiwara  otirjpa).  Curtius  (iv.  9,  4)  describes 
chariots  which  carried  iron  lances  on  their  poles 
(ex  summo  temone  hastce  prcrjixce  ferro  eminebant), 
for  which  the  form  of  Assyrian  chariots  seems  to 
be  very  well  adapted.  Representations  of  them 
sufficiently  indicate  the  horrors  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  of  war,  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain  between 
their  wheels. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb. 
This  statement,  even  after  that  of  ver.  10,  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  Now,  and  not  before,  could 
Caleb  receive  Hebron  as  a  quiet  possession.  Judah 
must  first  enter  his  territory.  When  the  conquest 
was  completed,  —  and  it  was  completed  after  the 
western  parts  of  the  mountain  region  also  sub¬ 
mitted, —  the  tribe  of  Judah  entered  upon  its  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  and  then  the  aged  hero  received  that 
which  had  been  promised  him.  Then  also,  most 
likely,  transpired  that  beautiful  episode  which  gave 
to  Othniel  his  wife  and  property. 


HOBULKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  4-20.  Obedient,  believing,  united  Israel 
is  attended  by  victory.  And  in  victory  it  knows 

1  Bohlen,  Alta  Indian,  ii.  68. 

2  [On  this  sentence  of  our.  author,  Bachmann  remarks  : 
«  Cassel's  explanation  that  the  Cyrenlans  had  '  still  ’  that 
kind  of  chariots  which  Cyrus  invented,  is  the  opposite  of 
what  Xenophon,  l.  e.,  expressly  and  repeatedly  declares, 
namely,  that  Cyrus  abolished  (mWAvw*)  both  the  earlier 
(vp&rd tv  ofcrov)  Trqjan  method  of  chariot-warfare,  and  also 
that  still  in  use  (fri  kcu  vvv  oZaav)  among  the  Cjrenians, 
which  formerly  (rb*»  irp6o<kv  \p6vov)  was  also  practiced  by 
the  Medes,  Syrians,  etc.”  Berthean  and  Bachmann  (Kell, 
too)  resist  the  conversion  of  ”  iron  chariots  ”  into  currus 
falcatx  on  the  ground  that  these  were  unknown  before  Gy- 


how  to  punish  and  reward.  Adoni-bezek  terribly 
experiences  what  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  but 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  dwell  like  brethren  in  the 
midst  of  Judah.  The  Canaanite  is  chastised ;  but 
the  Kenite  reaps  the  fruits  of  conquest.  The  un¬ 
believers  among  the  spies  formerly  sent  by  Moses 
are  infamous,  but  Caleb  gains  an  inheritance  full 
of  honor.  Thus,  faith  makes  men  united  before 
action;  after  it,  just.  Men  are  wise  enough  to 
give  every  one  his  own  (suum  cuique),  only  so  long 
as  they  continue  obedient  toward  God.  For  faith 

1.  regards  that  which  is  God’s ;  and,  therefore, 

2.  awards  according  to  real  deserts.  Othniel  ob¬ 
tained  Caleb’s  daughter,  not  because  he  was  his 
nephew  ( nepos ),  but  because  he  took  Kiijath-sepher. 
Before  (rod,  no  nepotism  holds  good,  for  it  is  a  sign 
of  moral  decay;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  the 
power  of  discerning  spirits.  He  only,  who  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God  has  inquired  after  “  Light  and 
Righteousness  ”  (Urim  and  Thummim),  can  prop¬ 
erly  punish  and  reward. 

Starke  (ver.  16):  The  children  of  those  par¬ 
ents  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  church  of  God, 
should  have  kindness  shown,  and  benefits  extended 
to  them  before  others.  For  ingratitude  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  thing. 

The  same  (ver.  17) :  Covenants,  even  when 
involving  dangers,  must  be  faithfully  kept  by  all, 
but  especially  by  brothers  and  sisters. 

[Scott  (ver.  19):  Great  things  might  bo 
achieved  by  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  if  they 
unitedly  endeavored  to  promote  the  common  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness ;  for  then  “  the  Lord 
would  be  with  them/*  and  every  mountain  would 
sink  into  a  plain.  But  when  outward  difficulties 
are  viewed  by  the  eye  of  sense,  and  the  almighty 
power  of  God  is  forgotten,  then  no  wonder  we  do 
not  prosper ;  for  according  to  our  faith  will  be  our 
vigor,  zeal,  and  success.  Love  of  ease,  indulgence^ 
and  worldly  advantages,  both  spring  from  and  fos¬ 
ter  unbelief.  Thus  many  an  awakened  sinner, 
who  seemed  to  have  escaped  Satan’s  bondage,  “  is 
entangled  again,  and  overcome,  and  his  last  state 
is  worse  than  the  first.”  Thus  even  many  a  be¬ 
liever  who  begins  well  is  hindered  :  he  grows  neg¬ 
ligent  and  unwatchful  and  afraid  of  the  cross ;  his 
graces  languish,  his  evil  propensities  revive ;  Satan 
perceives  his  advantage,  and  plies  him  with  suita¬ 
ble  temptations ;  the  world  recovers  its  hold ;  he 
loses  his  peace,  brings  guilt  into  his  conscience, 
anguish  into  his  heart,  discredit  on  his  character, 
and  reproach  on  the  gospel ;  his  hands  are  tied, 
his  mouth  is  closed,  and  nis  usefulness  ruined.  — 
Tr.] 

nu,  who  invented  them,  Cyropetdia,  vt.  1,  27,  90.  On  the 
Egyptian  war-chariot,  see  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs , 
L  860.  —  Ta.] 

8  Lib.  xvii.  8,  7,  ed.  Paris,  p.  708:  "xpmvrai  ii  ml  ip*~ 
wayif<t>6pois  opfuuri-” 

4  In  the  BiU.  Hist,  of  Diodorus,  U.  6. 

6  Cf.  L&y&rd,  Nineveh  and  its  Remain s,  ii.  885.  [For  an 
account  of  the  Assyrian  war-chariot,  p.  849.  On  p.  858, 
Layard  remarks:  " Chariots  armed  with  scythes  are  not 
seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  although  mentioned  by 
Ctesias  as  being  in  the  army  of  Ninas.”  —  Ta.] 
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Benjamin  is  inactive*  and  allows  the  Jebusite  to  remain  in  Jerusalem .  The  House  of 

Joseph  emulates  Judah,  and  takes  Bethel 

Chapter  I.  21-26. 


21  And 1  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhab- 
•  ited  Jerusalem :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  [dwelt]  with  [among]  *  the  children  [sons] 

22  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day.  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also  *  went 

23  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  them.  And  the  house  of 
Joseph  sent  to  descry  [spy  out  the  entrance  to]  *  Beth-el.  Now  the  name  of  the  city 

24  before  was  Luz.  And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and  we  will  shew 

25  thee  mercy  [favor].  And  when  [omit :  when]  he  shewed  them  the  entrance  into  the 
city,  [and]  they  smote  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword :  but  they  let  go  the  man 

26  and  all  his  family.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  [there] 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz  :  which  is  the  name  thereof  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

P  Ver.  21.  — The  1  would  be  better  taken  advert! ti rely :  Bat.  It  oontrests  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  with  that  of 
Caleb,  ver.  20.  —  Tm] 

[*  Ver.  2L  —  Cf.  note  2,  on  ver.  16,  and  8  on  ver.  29.  —  Tb.] 

p  Ver.  22.  —  Cn"D2  look*  back  to  ver.  8  ff.  and  intimate*  a  parallelism  between  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Joseph  and  that  of  Judah  and  his  brother  Simeon _ Tb.] 

[4  Ver.  28.  — Dr.  Cased  apparently  supplies  S'QD  from  the  next  verse.  '“PlFI,  it  is  true,  is  usually  followed  by  the 
aoeuatlve,  not  by  3.  But  on  the  other  hand,  S*13^  is  put  in  the  const,  state  before  (of.  vers.  24, 26) ;  whereas, 
if  we  supply  it  here,  we  must  suppose  it  Joined  to  by  means  of  a  preposition.  It  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  say,  with 
Berthsau,  that  "  the  verb  is  connected  with  4I  because  the  spying  is  to  fin  ten  itself,  and  that  continuously,  upon  Bethel, 

tL  5  with  rfrjn  and  nSHH  I  ”  or  with  Bachmann,  that  “  3  indicates  the  hostile  character  of  the  spying.” 

is  used  as  a  general  expression  for  any  way  or  mode  of  access  into  the  city  :  w  Show  us  how  to  get  in,”  is  the  demand  of 

the  spies.  —  Tb.) 


EXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

e 

Ver.  21 .  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  did  not 
drive  oat  the  Jebusite.  At  Josh.  xv.  63,  at  the 
close  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  territory  of 
Judah,  it  is  said,  “  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem,  the  sons  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out ;  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the 
sons  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day.”  This 
verse  has  been  thought  to  contradict  the  one  above. 
In  reality,  however,  it  only  proves  the  exactness 
of  the  statements.  The  boundary  line  of  the  tribes 
of  Bemamin  and  Jndah  ran  through  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  through  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom, 
south  of  the  city  (Josh.  xv.  8).  The  city  already 
extended  outward  from  the  foot  of  the  citadel.  The 
remark  of  Josephus,1  that,  in  the  passage  above 
discussed,  Judg.  L  8,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  only 
the  lower  city,  not  the  citadel,  has  great  probability 
on  its  side.  The  conquest  of  the  citadel  was  not 
their  business  at  the  time.  It  was  sufficient  for 
them  to  pursue  the  hostile  king  into  his  city,  and 
then  lay  that  in  ashes.  The  citadel  lay  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of 
this  fortress,  Judah,  also,  was  not  able  to  expel  the 
Jebusites,  who  continued  to  live  side  by  side  with 
them  in  die  district  of  Jerusalem.  At  all  events, 
the  Jebusites  in  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  territory 
of  Judah  so  far  at  least,  that  the  failure  to  expel 

l  Ant.  v.  2,  2:  XoAciri)  6*  Ifv  if  mtBvwtpStv  avrott  aipc- 
*pai>  *«■ 


them  must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
boundaries  of  Judah.  Still  more  necessary  was  it 
to  repeat  this  statement  in  connection  with  Benja¬ 
min,  within  whose  limits  the  city  and  fortress  of  the 
Jebusites  were  situated.  Their  expulsiou  properly 
devolved  on  this  tribe.  Successful  occupation  of 
the  stronghold  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
honor  and  consideration  of  Benjamin.  The 
importance  of  the  place,  David  recognized  as  soon 
as  he  became  king.  But  Benjamin  was  content 
when  the  Jebusites,  humbled  by  Judah,  offered  no 
resistance,  left  them  in  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  lived  peaceably  together  with  them.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  different  terms  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  speaking  of  the  failure  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  respectively  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites. 

Of  Judah  it  is  said  (Josh.  xv.  63), "  they  could 
not,”  because  the  Jebusites  had  their  stronghold 
in  another  tribe.  But  of  Benjamin  this  expression 
is  not  used,  because  they  were  wanting  in  disposi¬ 
tion  and  energy  for  the  struggle  that  devolved 
upon  them.  Cf.  on  ch.  xix.  12. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also 
went  up  toward  Bethel.  This  action  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  is  told  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  house 
of  Benjamin.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
Judah  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii.  11) ;  and  Bethel, 
within  its  limits,  formed  a  counterpart  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Historically,  Bethel  is  celebrated  for  the 
blessing  there  promised  to  Jacob,  and  afterwards 
less  favorably  for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jero- 
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boam-  Geographically,  it  was  important  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  position  and  strength.  As  Jebus  and 
Jerusalem  are  always  identified,  so  it  is  everywhere 
remarked  of  Bethel,  that  it  was  formerly  Luz ;  and 
as  Jebus  indicated  particularly  the  fortress,  Jerusa¬ 
lem  the  city,  —  although  the  latter  name  also  em¬ 
braced  both,  —  so  a  similar  relation  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed  between  Bethel  and  Luz. 
Otherwise  the  border  of  Benjamin  could  not  have 
run  south  of  Luz  (Josh,  xviii.  1&),  while  neverthe¬ 
less  Bethel  was  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  This  assumption,  more¬ 
over,  explains  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Josh, 
xviii.  13 :  “  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence  to¬ 
ward  Luz  (after  which  we  expect  the  usual  addition 
“  which  is  Bethel ;  ”  but  that  which  dot's  follow  is :) 
on  the  south  side  of  Lui,  which  is  Bethel.  Itex- 

£lains  likewise  the  mention,  Josh.  xvi.  2,  of  the 
order  “  from  Bethel  to  Luz/’  f.  e.  between  Bethel 
and  Luz.  The  latter  was  evidently  a  fortress, 
high  and  strong,  whose  city  descended  along  the 
mountain-slope.  When  Jacob  erected  his  altar,  it 
must  have  been  on  this  slo]>e  or  in  the  valley.  One 
name  designated  both  fortress  and  city,  but  this 
does  not  militate  against  their  being  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Bethel  belonged  to  two  tribes  in 
a  similar  manner  as  Jerusalem.  The  capture  of 
Luz  by  Joseph  would  not  have  been  told  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  treats  of  the  conflicts  of  the  individual 
tribes  in  their  own  territories,  if  that  fortress  had 
not  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Joseph.  By  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Luz,  Joseph  secured  the  possession  of 
Bethel,  ^ince  both  went  by  that  name,  just  as 
David,  when  he  had  taken  the  fortress  of  the  Jebu- 
sitc,  was  for  the  first  time  master  of  Jerusalem. 
This  deed  is  related  as  contrasting  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Benjamin.  Benjamin  did  nothing  to  take 
the  fortress  of  Zion  :  Joseph  went  up  to  Luz,  and 
God  was  with  him.  This  remark  had  been  impos¬ 
sible,  if,  as  has  been  frequently  assumed,1  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  had  arbitrarily  appropriated  to  itself  the 
city  which  had  been  promised  to  Beniamin.  The 
view  of  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  who  assume  a 
Bethel  in  the  valley  and  one  on  the  mountain,  does 
not  differ  from  that  here  suggested.  —  Robinson 
seems  to  have  established  the  position  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Bethel  near  the  present  Beitin,  where  scat¬ 
tered  ruins  occupy  the  surface  of  a  hill-point.  A 
few  minutes  to  the  N.  E.,  on  the  highest  spot  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  are  other  ruins,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Ai  by  the  natives :  these  also  per¬ 
haps  belonged  to  Bethel.2  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said,  that  until  Robinson  this  position  was  entirely 
unknown.  Esthori  ha-Parchi,  who  in  his  time 
found  it  called  Bethai,  the  l  having  fallen  away, 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  it*  In  another 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  then  current 
name  of  Bethel  is  said  to  be  Bethin.* 

Vers.  23-25.  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to 

spy  out.  from  to  travel  around, 

in  order  to  find  gn  entrance  less  guarded  and  inac¬ 
cessible.  Luz  appeared  to  be  very  strong  and  well 
guarded,  and  for  a  long  time  the  assailants  vainly 


sought  a  suitable  opportunity  for  a  successful  as¬ 
sault.  When  the  Persians  besieged  Sardis,  their 
efforts  were  long  in  vain.  One  day  a  Persian  saw 
a  Lydian,  whose  helmet  had  fallen  over  the  ram¬ 
part,  fetch  it  back  by  a  hitherto  unnoticed  way. 
The  man  was  followed,  and  the  city  was  taken 
(Herod,  i.  84).  A  similar  accident  favored  the 
conquest  of  the  fortress.  The  spies  saw  a  man 
who  had  come  out  of  the  city.  He  failed  to  escape 
them.  They  compelled  him  to  disclose  the  en¬ 
trance.  They  promised  him  peace  and  mercy  on 
condition  of  showing  them  the  right  way.  He 
did  it  It  seems  not  even  to  have  been  necessary 
to  storm  the  city ;  they  foil  upon  the  inhabitants 
unawares.  Only  the  man  who  had  assisted  them, 
and  his  family,  were  spared.  They  let  him  go  in 
peace.  He  was  evidently  no  Ephialtes,  who  had 
betrayed  the  city  for  money.  Doing  it  under  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  unconsciously  serving  a  great  cause,* 
no  calamity  befell  him,  and  he  found  a  new  country. 
It  not  only  behooves  the  people  of  God  to  perform 
what  they  have  promised,  but  Jewish  tradition  fol¬ 
lowed  persons  like  Rahab  and  this  man,  as  those 
who  had  furthered  the  course  of  sacred  history 
against  their  own  people,  with  peculiar  kindness. 
This  man,  like  Ranab,  is  blessed  for  all  time  (cf. 
Jalkut  on  the  passage,  p.  8,  d). 

Ver.  26.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of 
the  Hittitea.  It  evinces  a  special  interest  in  the 
man  that  his  fortunes  are  traced  even  into  a  strange 
land.  Greek  patriotism  relates  that  Ephialtes 
fared  as  he  deserved  ; 6  our  history  employs  the 
favorable  destiny  which  befell  this  man,  to  show 
that  as  he  did  not  designedly  for  the  sake  of  money 
practice  treason,  so  he  was  also  the  instrument 
of  setting  a  prosperous  enteiprise  on  foot  But 
where  is  the  land  of  the  Chittim  (Hittites)  to  which 
he  went  ?  In  nearly  all  passages  in  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  makes  mention  of  the  Sons  of  Cheth  (nn, 
E.  V.  Heth),  the  Chitti  (Wl,  E.  V.  Hittite),and 
the  Chittim  (Q'Pin,  E.  V.  Hittites),  the  name 

appears  to  be  a  general  term,  like  the  word  Canaan- 
ite.  Especially  in  the  three  passages  where  the 
Chittim  are  mentioned 7  (Josh.  i.  4 ;  1  Kgs.  x.  29 ;  2 
Kgs.  vii.  6),  their  land  and  kings  are  placed  between 
Egypt  and  Aram  in  sujch  a  way  as  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  populations  of  Canaan.  Mov¬ 
ers  8  has  successfully  maintained  that  O  and 

refer  to  the  same  race  of  people ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  that  this  race  consisted  only  of  the 
Kittim  of  Cyprus.  It  must  rather  be  assumed 
that  the  Chittim  answer  to  a  more  general  concep¬ 
tion,  which  also  gave  to  the  Kittim,  their  colonists, 
the  name  they  bore.  The  historical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Kittim,  which  applied  it  to  Ionians,  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  Romans,  would  not  have  been  possi¬ 
ble,  if  the  name  had  not  carried  with  it  the  notion 
of  coast-diceJIrrs,  *  an  idea  which  comparative  phi¬ 
lology  may  find  indicated.  Now,  it  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  the  Phoenician  cities,  with  Tyre  at 


1  Already  by  Roland,  Patastina,  p.  841. 

9  Roblnaon,  Bibl.  Rts.  i.  448. 

I  Kaflor  ve  Pkerath  (Berlin  edition),  eh.  xi.  pp.  47,  48. 
01  Zuns,  In  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tutlela ,  U.  436. 

4  Ishak  Cheloin  Carmoly,  pp.  249,  250. 

5  The  German  traitor  SegiMteajnerely  alleges  that  be  fol¬ 
lows  higher  reasons,  although  he  knows  that  "jyrolitoras 
ttiam  iis  quot  anteponunt  invisi  sunt."  Tacit.,  Annal.  i.  58, 
2.  Israel  saw  the  hand  of  a  higher  Helper  In  such  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  hence  it  had  no  hatred  toward  the  instru¬ 
ments 


0  Ephialtes  was  the  traitor  of  Thermopylae,  c t  Herod, 
rii.  218.  Traditions  are  still  current  of  a  traitor  at  Jena 
(1806),  who  was  obliged  to  flee  into  exile. 

T  [That  is,  where  this  people  is  spoken  of  under  Hie  pfarol 
form  of  Its  patronymic,  which  happens  only  five  times  — 
at  Judg.  i.  26,  2  Cbron.  i.  17,  and  the  places  named  in  the 
text.  —  T*.] 

8  PhUnixitr.  ii.  2,  218,  etc. 

9  1  hare  already  directed  attention  to  this  in  the  Mag. 
AUerthUmer  (Berlin,  1818),  p.  281. 
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their  head,  are  even  on  their  own  coins  designated 
by  the  terms  and  **"12.  As  from  its  lowlands, 
“  Canaan  ”  became  the  general  popular  name  of 
Palestine,  so  likewise  to  a  certain  extent  the  name 
Chittim  became  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
Canaanites.  When  the  panic-struck  ting  of  Aram 
thinks  that  Israel  has  received  support  from  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  the  Chittim  (2  Kgs.  vij.  6),  this 
latter  name  can  only  signify  the  coast-cities,  whose 
power,  from  Tyre  upwards,  was  felt  throughout 
the  world.  From  the  fact  that  our  passage  merely 
says  that  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  Chittim,1 
and.  presupposes  the  city  built  by  him  as  still 
known,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  he  went 
to  the  familiarly  known  Chittim  north  of  Israel. 
The  probability  is  great  enough  to  justify  our  seek¬ 
ing  this  Lux  upon  the  Phoenician  coast  or  islands. 
A  remarkable  notice  in  the  Talmud  (bota,  46  b), 
derived  from  ancient  tradition,  may  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  :  Luz  is  the  place  where  the  dyeing 

of  is  carried  on,  where  there  are  hyacinth- 

ian  2 *  purple  dyeing-establishments.  Down  to  the 
most  recent  times,  the  coast  from  Tyre  upwards, 
as  far  as  the  Syrian  Alexandria,  was  very  rich  in 
purple  (Ritter,  xvi.  611  [Gage’s  Transl.  iv.  280]). 
Now,  pretty  far  away  to  the  north,  it  is  true,  in  the 
present  Jebel  el-Aala,  at  a  point  where  a  splendid 
northwest  prospect  over  the  plain  to  the  lake  of 
Antioch  oners  itself,  Thomson*  found  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Kftlb 
Lousy,  with  remnants  of  old  and  splendid  temples. 
The  surname  Kulb4 S  might  authorize  the  inference 
that  the  dyeing-business  was  formerly  exercised 
there.  The  existence  of  temple-ruins,  concerning 
which  the  Druses  said  that  they  had  been  with¬ 
out  worshippers  from  time  immemorial,  explains 
also  another  remarkable  tradition  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  :  that  Luz  is  a  city  which  the  conquerors  of 
the  land  did  not  destroy,  and  to  which  the  angel  of 
death  never  comes,  but  that  they  who  feel  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  leave  the  city  of  their  own  accord. 
Traditions  like  this  are  characteristic  of  Sun- 
worship.  In  Delos  no  one  was  allowed  to  die  or 
to  be  buried.6  To  Claros  no  serpents  came. 
Neither  could  they  penetrate  to  the  land  of  the 
As  typal  seans,  on  the  island  Cos.  The  island  Cos 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  scats  of  the  ancient 
purple-trade.  In  the  Syrian  city  Emesa  there  was 
a  temple  of  the  Sun,  on  account  of  which  —  as  the 
story  still  went  in  Mohammedan  times  —  scorpions 
and  venomous  animals  cannot  live  there.6  Name, 
ruins,  and  tradition  would  therefore  tend  to  iden¬ 
tify  Killb  Lousy  as  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  city, 
distinguished  like  Cos  for  a  specific  form  of  indus¬ 
try  and  for  its  sun-worship,  if  indeed  Cos  itself 

(H2)  be  not  understood  by  it. 

Luz  is  described  by  its  name  as  a  place  of  almond- 
tree s  (Gen.  xxx.  37).  And  indcea,  philologically 
Luz  is  akin  to  nuxt  nut  The  Greek  xdpvov  signi¬ 
fies  almond  (on  account  of  its  shape)  as  well  as 
nut  and  egg.7  Eusebius  was.  induced  to  identify 
the  land  of  the  Chittim  with  Cyprus,  the  rather 


because  the  Cyprian  almonds  were  celebrated  in 
antiquity.8  The  almond-tree  has  always  abounded 
in  the  holy  land.  The  cities  are  in  ruins,  but  the 
tree  still  flourishes. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  cessation  of  perfect  obedience  is  attended  by 
the  cessation  of  perfect  victory.  Benjamin  does 
not  expel  the  hostile  Jcbusite  from  Jerusalem  be¬ 
cause  ne  has  lost  his  first  love.  The  tribes  of 
Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  ace  able  to  conquer 
Bethel,  because  God  is  with  them.  Benjamin,  the 
valiant  tribe,  is  alone  to  blame,  if  it  failed  to  tri¬ 
umph  ;  for  when  Bethel  resisted  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
the  latter  were  aided  by  a  fortunate  incident. 
Benjamin  did  not  conquer  Jerusalem ;  therefore, 
not  the  king  out  of  Benjamin  (Saul),  but  the  ruler 
out  of  Judah  (David),  dwelt  therein.  However, 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  conquer  by  faith,  unless  it  be 
also  maintained  in  faith ;  for  Bethel  became  after 
wards  a  Beth-aven,  a  House  of  Sin. 

Starke  :  Ill  got,  ill  spent ;  but  that  also  which 
has  been  rightly  got,  is  apt  to  be  lost,  if  we  make 
ourselves  unworthy  of  the  divine  blessing,  just  as 
these  places  were  again  taken  from  the  Israelites. 

[Wordsworth  :  Here  then  was  a  happy  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  man  of  Bethel ;  he  raignt  have 
dwelt  with  the  men  of  Joseph  at  Bethel,  and  have 
become  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  have 
thus  become  a  citizen  forever  of  the  heavenly  Bethel, 
the  house  of  God,  which  will  stand  forever.  But 
.  .  .  .  he  quits  the  house  of  God  to  propagate 

heathenism  and  idolatry.  The  man  of  Betnel, 
therefore,  is  presented  to*  us  in  this  Scripture  as  a 
specimen  of  that  class  of  persons,  who  help  the 
Church  of  God  in  her  work  from  motives  of  fear, 
or  of  worldly  benefit,  and  not  from  love  of  God ; 
and  who,  when  they  have  opportunities  of  spiritual 
benefit,  slight  those  opportunities,  and  even  shun 
the  light,  and  go  away  from  Bethel,  the  house  of 
God,  as  it  were,  unto  some  far-off  land  of  the 
Hittites,  and  build  there  a  heathen  Luz  of  their 
own.  —  The  same  :  There  are  four  classes  of  per¬ 
sons,  whose  various  conduct  toward  the  Church 
of  God,  and  to  the  gospel  preached  by  her,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  four  cases  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges;  namely, —  1.  There  is  this  case  of  the 
man  of  Bethel.*  2.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Ko- 
nites,  in  ver.  16,  who  helped  Judah  after  their  vic¬ 
tories  in  Canaan,  and  are  received  into  fellowship 
with  them.  3.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites, 
who  came  to  Joshua  from  motives  of  fear,  and 
were  admitted  to  dwell  with  Israel,  as  newers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  4.  There  is  the  case 
of  Rahab.  She  stands  out  in  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  man  of  Bethel.  He  helped  the  spies  of 
Joseph,  and  was  spared,  with  his  household,  but 
did  not  choose  to  live  in  their  Bethel.  But  Hahab 
received  the  spies  of  Joshua,  even  before  he  had 
gained  a  single  victory,  and  she  professed  her  faith 
in  their  God;  and  sne  was  spared,  she  and  her 
household,  and  became  a  mother  in  Israel,  an  an¬ 
cestress  of  Christ  (see  Josh.  vi.  25).  —  Tr.] 


1  CL  Cos  (the  island  Cos),  cautes,  costa,  cbts, 

KUste. 

t  The  Sept,  constantly  (with  barely  two  exceptions) 
translate  by  vajettltrot.  Cf.  Ad.  Schmidt,  Die 

grieckischen  fapyrusurkunden  (Berlin.  1842),  p.  184. 

S  CL  Bitter,  xvii.  1577.  [Thomson,  Journey  from  Aleppo 

to  Aft.  Lebanon,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  ▼.  p.  667.  — 


4  C L  Bochart,  Hierozoicon ,  ii.  740.  Aruch  (ed.  Amsteld.) 

89, ».  t.  make. 

6  On  this  and  the  following  notices,  which  will  be  more 
thoroughly  treated  in  the  second  part  of  my  Hierozoicon, 
compare  meanwhile,  Allan,  Hist.  Anim.  V.  cap.  viiL ; 
cap.  x.  49. 

6  Cf.  Ritter,  xvii.  1010. 

7  Casaubon,  on  Athena**,  p.  66. 

8  Athenseus,  p.  52 ;  ot.  Meursius,  Cyprus,  p.  80. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


A  list  of  places  in  the  central  and  northern  tribes  from  which  the  Ganaanites  were  not 
driven  out .  The  tribes  when  strong ,  make  the  Canaanites  tributary ;  when  weak, 

are  content  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them . 

Chapter  I.  27-56. 

27  Neither  did  [And] 1  Manasseh  [did  not]  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shean  and 
her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  Ta&nach  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 
and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns 
[daughter-cities] ;  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  [consented  to  dwell]  in  that  land. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute 
[made  the  Cauaanites  tributary],  and  [but]  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

29  Neither  2  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer ;  but  the  Ca- 

30  naanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  amoug  *  them.  Neither  4  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Kitron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Nahalol ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among 

31  them,  and  became  tributaries.  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of 

32  Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob :  But  the  Asherites  dwelt  amoug  the  Canaanites,  the  inhab- 

33  itants  of  the  land :  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out.  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath ;  but  he  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  nevertheless,  [and]  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shemesh  and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  [were  tributary]  unto  them. 

34  And  the  Amorites  forced  [crowded]6  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  into  the  mountain 

E mountains] :  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley :  But 
And]  the  Amorite would  dwell  [consented  to  dwell]  in  mount  Heres  [Jin  Aijalon, 
and  in  Skaalbim :  yet  [and]  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed  [became 
36  powerful],  so  that  [and]  they  became  tributaries  [tributary].  And  the  coast  [border] 
of  the  Amorites  was  [went]  from  the  going  up  to  Akrabbira,  from  the  rock,  and  up¬ 
wards  [from  Maahleh  Akrabbim,  and  from  Sela  ahd  onward]. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

(l  Ver.  27.  —  So  Dr.  Camel.  Bat  the  podtion  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  suggests  a  contrast  with 
what  precedes :  the  House  of  Joseph  took  Lux  ;  but  drive  ont  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-ehean  Manasseh  (a  member  of  the 
House  of  Joseph)  did  not  do.  Cf.  next  note.  —  Ta.] 

|.S  Ver.  29.— The  1  here  connects  Ephraim  with  Manasseh,  Ter.  27 :  Ephraim  also  was  guilty  of  not  driving  out. 
—  Tr.] 

[S  Ver.  29.—  i2P|?5  :  lit  w  in  the  midst  of  them.”  Cf.  vers.  10,  21,  80,  82,  88.  —  Tr.] 

[*  Ver.  80.  —The  * neither  ”  ought  to  he  omitted  here  and  also  in  vers.  81  and  83.  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  are 
coupled  together,  cf.  notes  1  and  2 ;  but  from  this  point  each  tribe  is  treated  separately  :  "  Zebulun  did  not  drive  out,” 
etc.  —  Tr.] 

[*  Yar.M.-nSO'^l  :  to  press,  to  push.  From  this  word  Baohm.  infers  that  Dan  had  originally  taken  more  of 
his  territory  than  he  now  held.  —  Tr.] 


KXEGETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  27.  And  Manasseh  did  not  drive  out. 
The  conquest  of  Luz  was  achieved  by  the  two 
brother  tribes  conjointly.  .With  the  exception  of 
this  place,  the  lands  allotted  to  them  had  for  the 
most  part  been  already  conquered  by  Joshua.  The 
portion  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  lay  abont  the 
brook  Kanah  (Nahr  el-Akhdar).1  A  few  cities, 
however,  south  of  this  brook,  which  fell  to  Ephraim, 
were  made  good  to  Manasseh  by  certain  districts 
included  within  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar. 
This  explains  why  Manasseh  did  not  drive  ont  the 
1  [On  this  identification  of  the  brook  Kanah,  cf.  Grove  in 
Smith's  Bib.  Die*.,  s.  v.  "  Kanah,  the  River.”  —  Tr.] 


inhabitants  of  these  districts.  There  were  six  town¬ 
ships  of  them,  constituting  three  several  domains, 
each  of  them  inclosed  in  the  lands  of  another  tribe 

(n55?n  njjpbtp,  Josh.  xvii.  1 1 ).  The  first  of  these 
was  Beth-shean  to  the  east ;  the  second,  the  three 
cities  Megiddo,  Taanach  and  Ibleam;  the  third. 
Dor  on  tne  sea-coast.  The  two  former  were  in¬ 
closed  within  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  the  latter  should 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  districts 
thus  given  to  Manasseh  were  valuable.  Beth- 
shean  (Greek,  Scythopolis,  at  present  Beis&n)  oc¬ 
cupies  an  important  position,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 
It  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  seas, 
as  also  between  the  territories  east  and  west  of  the 
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Jordan,  and  was  a  precious  oasis1 * *  in  the  Ghor,  the 
desert-like  Talley  of  this  stream.  It  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  both  ancient  and  later  times.  Esthor 
ha  Parchi,  the  highly  intelligent  Jewish  traveller 
of  the  14th  century,  who  made  this  place  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  his  researches,  says  of  it :  “  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  near  rich  waters,  a  blessed,  glorious  land,  fer¬ 
tile  as  a  garden  of  God,  as  a  gate  of  Paradise  ” 
(Berlin  ed.,  pp.  1,  6 ;  cf.  Zunz  in  Asher’s  Benj.  of 
Tudela ,  ii.  401).  The  situation  of  the  three  cities 
Megiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam,  in  the  noble  plain 
of  Jezreel,  was  equally  favorable.  Concerning  the 
first,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  established  that  it 
answers  to  the  old  Legio,  the  modem  Lejjftn  (Rob. 
iL  328;  iii.  118) ;  although  I  am  not  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  name  Legio,  first  mentioned  by  Euse¬ 
bius  and  Jerome,  is  etymologically  derived  from 
Megiddo.  It  appears  much  more  likely  that  Leijfin 
was  an  ancient  popular  mutilation  of  Megiddo, 
which  subsequently  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  be¬ 
came  Latinized  into  Legio.  Taanach  is  confessedly 
the  present  Ta’annuk  (Schubert’s  Reise,  iii.  164; 
Bob.  ii.  316,  iii.  117).  The  more  confidently 
may  I  suggest  the  neighboring  Jelameh  as  the  site 
of  Ibleam,  although  not  proposed  as  such  by  these 
travellers.*  Robinson  reached  this  place  from 
Jenin,  in  about  one  hour’s  travel  through  a  fine 
country  (Bib.  Res.  ii.  318  ff.).  Dor8  is  the  well- 
known  Dandflra,  Tantfira,  of  the  present  day,  on 
the  coast  (Ritter,  xvi.  608,  etc.  [Gage’s  transl.  iv. 
278]).  Josh.  xvii.  11  names  Endor  also,  of  which 
.here  nothing  is  said.  The  Bame  passage  affirms 

that  “  the  sons  of  Manasseh  could  not  (V??'  rf?) 
drive  out  the  inhabitants.”  Evidently,  Manasseh 
depended  for  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  upon  the  cooperation,  of  Issachar,  by 
whose  territory  they  were  inclosed.  The  example 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  former,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  imitated.  Issachar  is  the 
only  tribe  concerning  which  our  chapter  gives  no 
information.  But  since  in  the  case  of  till  the  tribes, 
except  Judah,  only  those  cities  are  here  enumerated 
out  of  which  the  Ganaanites  had  not  been  expelled, 
the  inference  is  that  Issachar  had  done  his  part, 
and  that  the  cities  within  his  limits  which  did  not 
expel  their  inhabitants,  were  just  those  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Manasseh.  The  statement  that  in 
Beth-shean,  Megiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam  the 
Canaanite  remained,  included  therefore  also  all  that 
was  to  be  said  about  Issachar,  and  rendered  further 
mention  unnecessary.  Issachar  possessed  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Plain  of  Jezreel  (plya  xiZtov),  and  was  on 
that  account  an  agricultural,  peaceable,  solid  tribe. 

And  the  Canaanite  consented  to  continue  to 

dwell.  Wherever  bfcJVl  occurs,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  it  as  expressing  acquiescence  in  offered 

1  Ite  magnificent  position  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Rubin,  19  a ;  cf.  Ketuboth,  112  a.  See  below  on  oh. 
iv. 

9  [According  to  Bachmann,  Knobd  had  already  proposed 
this  identification.  KeU,  after  Scholia,  suggests  Khirbet- 
Belameh,  half  an  hour  south  of  Jenin.  —  T*.] 

S  Levy  ( PhiSnixisdu  InscAriflen ,  1.  85)  thought  that  he 
read  this  Dor  on  a  Sldonlan  inscription  together  with  Joppa. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  has  fbund  any  one  to  agree 
with  him. 

4  [On  the  derivation  and  radical  idea  of  the  word  DD, 

opinions  are  very  much  divided.  There  is  no  unanimity 

even  as  to  the  usage  of  the  word.  Kell  (on  1  Kgs.  iv.  6, 

Bdinb.  ed.  1857)  assert^  that  it  "  nowhere  signifies  vectigal. 

tribute,  or  socage,  bat  in  ail  places  only  serf  or  socager.” 


proposals  and  conditions.  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be 
taken  Ex.  ii.  21,  where  Moses  consents  to  enter  into 


consents  to  remain  with  him.  David  willingly  ac¬ 
quiesces  in  the  proposal  to  wear  the  armor  of  Saul, 
but  finds  himself  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 
Manasseh  was  too  weak  to  expel  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities.  He  therefore  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  them.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
peaceably  submit  themselves.  Unwilling  to  leave 
the  fine  country  which  they  occupied,  and  seeing 
that  all  the  Canoanites  round  about  had  been  over¬ 
powered,  they  acceded  to  the  proposition. 

Ver.  28.  When  Israel  was  strong,  they  made 
the  Canaanite  tributary.  The  “narrator  general¬ 
izes  what  he  has  said  of  Manasseh,  and  applies  it 
to  all  Israel.  The  Canaanite,  wherever  he  was  not 
driven  out,  but  “  consented  ”  to  remain,  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  This  lasted,  of  course,  only  so  long 
as  Israel  had  strength  enough  to  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  subject  people.  Similar  relations  be¬ 
tween  conquerors  and  conquered  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  history.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta, 
the  Perioeki,  were  made  tributary  by  the  victorious 
immigrant  Dorians,  and  even  after  many  centuries, 
when  Epaminondas  threatened  Sparta,  were  in¬ 
clined  to  make  common  cause  with  the  enemy 
(Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  i.  167).  According  to  Mo¬ 
hammedan  law,  the  unbeliever  who  freely  submits 
himself,  retains  his  property,  but  is  obliged  to  pay 
poll-tax  and  ground-rent  (cf.  Tomauv,  Das  Mod. 
Recht ,  p.  51).  When  the  Saxons  had  vanquished 
the  Thuringian  nobility,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cultivate  the  land,  “  they  let  the  peas¬ 
antry  remain,”  says  the  Sachsenspiegel  (iii.  44), 
and  took  rent  from  them  (cf.  Eichhorn,  Deutsche 
Stoats  und  Rechtsg.,  §  15).  The  treatment  which 
the  Israelitish  tribes  now  extended  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  was  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  their  national 
decay,  experienced  by  themselves  (cf.  my  Historyof 
the  Jews  in  Ersch  &  Gruber,  II.  xxvii.  7,  etc.).  The 

word  Op,  by  which  the  tribute  imposed  is  desig¬ 
nated,  evidently  means  ground-rent,  and  is  related 
to  the  Sanskrit  m&dmetior,  to  measure.  Another 
expression  for  this  form  of  tribute  is  the  Chaldee 

nTO  (Ezra  iv.  20),  for  which  elsewhere  rppp 
appears  (Ezra  iv.  13).  The  Midrash  (Ber.  i?a56a, 
p.  57,  a),  therefore,  rightly  explains  the  latter  as 

ground-rent.  The  terms  mensura 
and  mensuraticum ,  in  mediaeval  Latin,  were  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  Arabic  2TO,  Talmudic 

HiniD,  also,  as  Hammer  observes  ( Landervenoalt . 
des  Chali/ats,  p.  119),  mean  tribute  and  corn.4 * * * 


But  the  better  view  seems  to  be  that  although  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  concretely  for  socagers  or  bond-servants,  (cf.  1  Kgs. 
v.27(18)),  yet  its  proper  and  usual  meaning  is  tribute-semes. 
Out  of  the  twenty-three  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
there  is  not  one  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  it  means 
tribute  in  money  or  products ;  while  it  is  abundantly  evi 
dent  that  in  many  cases  it  does  mean  compulsory  labor, 
personal  service.  What  kind  of  service  the  Israelites  here  re¬ 
quired  of  the  Canaan i tea  does  not  appear.  It  may  have  been 
labor  on  public  works,  or  assistance  rendered  at  certain  times 
to  the  individual  agriculturist.  This  appears  at  least  as 
probable  as  Bachmann's  suggestion  that  perhaps  "  the  Ca¬ 
naanite  merchants  ”  were  expected  to  furnish  certain  "  com¬ 
mercial  supplies  and  services.”  Our  author's  view  in  fiivor 
of  f(  ground-rent,”  cannot  be  said  to  derive  the  support  of 
analogy  from  his  historical  references.  For  as  Bachmann 
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[But  did  not  drive  them  out.  Bertheau  : 
“ittMVnf?  tC'lVT):  the  emphatic  expression 
by  means  of  the  infinitive  before  the  fipifce  verb,  we 
regard  as  indicative  of  an  implied  antithesis ;  but, 
although  Israel,  when  it  became  strong,  had  the 
power  to  execute  the  law  of  Moses  to  destroy  the 
Canaanitcs,  it  nevertheless  did  not  destroy  them/' 
—  Tk.] 

Ver.  29.  And  Ephraim  did  not  drive  out 
the  Canaanite  that  dwelt  in  Gezer.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  Gezer  may  be  exactly  determined  from 
Josh.  xvi.  3.  The  border  of  Ephraim  proceeds 
from  Ix)wer  Beth-horon,  by  wav  of  Gezer,  to  the 
sea.  Now,  since  the  position  of  Beth-horon  is  well 
ascertained  (Beit  'Ur  et-TathaJ,  the  border,  run¬ 
ning  northwest,  past  Ludd,  whicn  belonged  to  Ben¬ 
jamin,  must  have  touched  the  sea  to  the  north  of 
Japho,  which  likewise  lay  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin.  On  this  line,  four  or  five  miles  east  of 
Joppa,  there  still  exists  a  place  called  Jesfir  (Jazour 
Yazftr),  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  Gezer, 
although  Bertheau  does  not  recognize  it  as  such 
(p.  41  ;  nor  Hitter,  xvi.  127  [Gage’s  Transl.  iii. 
245]).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  Gazara 
of  Jerome  (p.  137,  ed.  Parthey),  in  quarto  milliario 
Nicopoleos  contra  septentrionem ,  although  the  dis¬ 
tance  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  given.  The 
Ganzur  of  Esthor  ha-Parchi  (ii.  434),  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  entirely  incorrect.  The  position  of  Gezer 
enables  us  also  to  see  why  Ephraim  did  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants.  The  place  was  situated  in  a 
fine,  fertile  region.  Tt  is  still  surrounded  by  noble 
corn-fields  and  rich  orchards.  The  agricultural 
population  of  such  fruitful  regions  were  readily 
permitted  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  profit,  especially 
by  warlike  tribes  who  had  less  love  and  skill  for 
such  peaceful  labors  than  was  possessed  by  Issa- 
char. 

Ver.  30.  Zebulon  did  not  drive  out  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kitron  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
NahaloL  This  statement  will  only  confirm  the 
remarks  just  made.  There  is  no  reason  for  con¬ 
tradicting  the  Talmud  (Megilla,  6  a),  when  it  defi¬ 
nitely  identifies  Kitron  with  the  later  Zippori, 
Sepphoris,  the  present  Setfftrieh.  As  the  present 
village  still  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  castle-crowned  emi¬ 
nence,  and  as  the  Rabbinic  name  Zippori  (Tsip- 

pori,  from  “ a  bird,  which  hovers  aloft”) 

indicates  an  elevated  situation,  the  ancient  name 
'JY'lTpp  (from  "1^15=^^)  may  perhaps  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  describe  the  city  as  the  “mountain- 
crown  ”  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  it  is  remarked  in  the  Talmud,  need  not 
commiserate  itself,  since  it  has  Kitron,  that  is,  Sep¬ 
phoris,  a  district  rich  in  milk  and  honey.  And  in 
truth  Seflfflrich  does  lie  on  the  southern  limit  of  the 
beautiful  plain  el-Buttauf,  the  present  beauty  and 
richness  of  which,  as  last  noted  by  Robinson  f  ii. 
336),  must  formerly  have  been  much  enhanced  dv 
cultivation.  In  connection  with  this,  it  will  also 
be  possible  to  locate  Nahalol  more  definitely.  Phi- 
lologically,  it  is  clearly  to  be  interpreted  “  pasture  ” 
(Isa.  viL  19).  It  answers  perhaps  to  the  later 


Abilin,  a  place  from  which  a  wady  somewhat  to 
the  northwest  of  Seffl&rieh  has  its  name.  For  this 
name  comes  from  Abel,  which  also  means  pasture. 
This  moreover  suggests  the  explanation  wny  from 
just  these  two  places  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex¬ 
pelled.  They  both  became  tributary,  and  remained 
the  occupants  and  bailiffs  of  their  pastures  and 
meadows. 

Vers.  31,  32.  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Aocho,  $idon,  Ahlab,  Achzib, 
Helbah,  Aphik,  Rehob.  The  whole  history  of 
Israel  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  fulfilling  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  is  a  part  of  this  fulfillment  This  divis¬ 
ion  therefore  cannot  have  respect  only  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  already  acquired,  but  must  proceed  according 
to  the  promise.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  des¬ 
tined  for  Israel  were  indicated  by  Moses.  The  ter¬ 
ritories  which  they  circumscribe  must  be  conquered. 
Whatever  part  is  not  gained,  the  failure  is  the 
fault  of  Israel  itself.  The  boundaries  indicated, 
were  the  outlines  of  a  magnificent  countiy.  Splen¬ 
did  coast-lands,  stately  mountains,  wealthy  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  rich  in  varieties  of  products  and 
beauty,  inclosed  bv  natural  bounaaries.  The 
whole  sea-coast  with  its  harbors  —  Phoenicia  not 
excepted  —  was  included  ;  the  northeastern  bound¬ 
ary  was  formed  by  the  desert,  and  lower  down  by 
the  river.  The  border  lines  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
drawn  Num.  xxxiv.,  are  based  upon  the  permanent 
landmarks  which  it  offers ;  they  are  accurate  geo¬ 
graphical  definitions,  obtained  from  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  hitherto  frequently 
mistaken  northern  boundary  of  the  land,  as  given 
Num.  xxxiv.  7-9,  can  be  correctly  made  out. 
“  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border,”  it  is  there 
said  :  “  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  take  Mount 
Ilor  as  vour  landmark  ;  thence  follow  the  road  a a 
far  as  llamath ;  and  the  border  shall  end  in  Zcdad : 
thence  it  goes  on  to  Ziphron,1  and  ends  in  H&zar- 
enan.”  The  range  of  Mount  Casius,  whose  south¬ 
ernmost  prominence  lifts  itself  up  over  Laodicea 
(the  present  Lndikieh),  forms  the  natural  northern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia.  This  is  the  reason  why 

on  coins  Laodicea  was  called  ON,  the  “  Be¬ 

ginning  of  Canaan,”  as  it  might  be  translated.  It 
is  therefore  also  from  the  foot  of  this  range  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Israel  sets  out.  The 
name  Mount  Hor  is  simply  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  Mount  Casius  and  also  of  the  later  Jebel  Akra, 
which  latter  term  furnishes  a  general  designation 
for  every  mountain  since  the  Greek  Akra  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Arabic  JebeL  From  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  ancient  caravan  roads  (suggested  by 

n$n  *hb)  lead  to  Hamath,  and  from  Hamath 
to  the  desert.  At  present,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  indicated  their  course, 
these  roads  pass  over  Zedad,  at  the  western  en¬ 
trance  of  the  desert,  the  modern  Sudud  (Ritter,* 
xvi.  5  [Gage’s  Transl.  iii.  175] ;  xvii.  1443,  etc.). 
Thence  the  border  went  southward  till  it  ended  in 
Hazar-enan,  the  last  oasis,  distinguished  by  fertile 
meadows  and  good  water  ( Enan ),  where  the  two 


justly  remarks,  n  the  case  in  which  the  conquerors  of  a 
country  leave  the  earlier  population  in  possession  of  their 
lands  on  condition  of  paying  ground-rent,  is  the  reverse  at 
what  takes  place  here,  where  a  people,  themselves  agricul¬ 
turists,  take  personal  possession  of  the  open  country,  and 
concede  a  few  cities  to  the  old  Inhabitants. It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  situation  varied  considerably  in  different 
localities,  cf.  ver.  81  f.  and  ver.  84.  —  Ta.] 

1  Wetatein  ( Hauran ,  p.  88)  writes :  w  Of  Ziphron  (Arab. 


Zlfrin)  widespread  rains  are  yet  existing.  According  to  my 
Inquiries,  the  place  lies  fourteen  hours  N.  B.  of  Damascus, 
near  the  Palmyra  road.  It  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  vta- 
Ited  by  any  traveller.”  It  is  Impracticable  here  to  enter 
into  further  geographical  discussions,  but  the  opinion  of 
Kell  (on  Num.  xxxiv.  7-9),  who  rejects  the  above  determina¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  accepted  as  decisive,  if  for  no  other  reason 
on  account  of  the  general  idea  by  which  he  is  evidently 
influenced. 
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principal  roads  from  Damascus  and  Haleb  to  Pal¬ 
myra  meet,  and  where  the  proper  Syrian  desert  in 
which  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  is  situated  begins.  The 
name  Cehere  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Zoaria 
(for  the  Goaria  of  Ptolemy),  at  present  Carietcin, 
Kuryetein  (Ritter,  xvii.  1457,  ete.),  may  remind  us 
of  Hazor. 

Tadmor  itself  did  not  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of 
Israelitish  views.  Whithersoever  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  turned  their  steps,  they  moved  everywhere 
within  the  circle  of  original  claims.  Israel  was  not 
to  conquer  in  unbridled  arbitrariness ;  they  were 
to  gain  those  districts  which  God  had  promised 
them.  Conquest,  with  them,  was  fuiJiUment.  The 
eastern  border  has  the  same  natural  character. 
From  Hazar-enan  it  runs  to  Shepham,  along  the 
edge  of  the  desert  to  Riblah  (the  present  Ribleh) 
“on  the  east  side  of  Ain”  (Rob.  iii.  534),  along 
the  range  of  Antilebanon,  down  the  -Jordan  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  remarks  it  was  necessary  to 
make  here  where  we  must  treat  of  the  territories 
of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  the  northwestern  and  north¬ 
eastern  divisions  of  Israel.  For  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Asher’s  territory  was  considered  to  extend  as 
far  up  as  Mount  Hor,  —  that  the  whole  coast  from 
Accho  to  Gabala  was  ascribed  to  him.  This 
coast-region  Asher  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  numerous  to  command.  The  division  of  the 
land  remained  ideal  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Phoenician  cities.  Nowhere,  conse¬ 
quently,  was  the  remark  of  ver.  32  more  applica¬ 
ble  :  “  the  Asherite  dwelt  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land ;  ”  whereas  elsewhere  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  among  Israel,  though  even  that  was  against 
the  Mosaic  commands.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  seven  cities  expressly  named  were  the  only 
ones  out  of  which  Asher  did  not  expel  the  Canaan¬ 
ites.  For  who  can  think  that  this  had  been  done 
in  the  case  of  Tyre,  the  “  fortified  city  ”  (Josh.  xix. 
29)  ?  The  names  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
those  of  townships  and  metropolitan  cities,  so  that 
when  Zidon  is  mentioned  other  cities  to  the  south 
and  north  are  included  as  standing  under  Sidonian 
supremacy.  Thp  express  mention  of  Tyre,  in 
Josh.  xix.  29,  is  due  to  the  fact  thdt  the  passage 
was  giving  the  course  of  the  boundaries.  For  tne 
same  reason,  Joshua  xix.  is  not  a  complete  enu¬ 
meration  of  places ;  for  of  the  seven  mentioned 
here,  two  at  least  (Accho  and  Ahlab)  are  wanting 
there.  That  Accho  cannot  have  been  accidentally 
overlooked,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  bor¬ 
der  is  spoken  of  as  touching  Carmel,  and  that 
mention  is  made  of  Achzib.  The  relation  of  Asher 
to  the  Phoenician  territory  was  in  general  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  number  of  places  (Josh.  xix.  30  speaks 
of  twenty-two)  had  been  wholly  taken  possession 
of  by  the  tribe.  Outside  of  these,  the  Asherites 
lived  widely  scattered  among  the  inhabitants,  mak¬ 
ing  no  attempts  to  drive  them  out.  The  seven 
cities  mentioned  above,  especially  those  on  the 
coast,  are  to  be  regarded  as  districts  in  which  they 
dwelt  along  with  the  Canaanites.  We  have  no 
reason  for  confining  these  to  the  south  of  Sidon. 
On  the  contrary,  Esthor  ha-Parchi  (ii.  413 — 415) 
was  right  in  maintaining  that  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  must  be  acknowledged  as  far  north  as  Lao- 
dicea.  The  statements  in  Joshua  for  the  most  part 
mention  border-places  of  districts  farther  inland,  in 
which  the  tribe  dwelt,  and  from  which  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  ran  westward  to  the  sea.  Thus,  at  one 

1  Tbs  Targum  also  translates  2TH  by 
not  only  when  used  as  a  common  noun  (of.  BuxtorfJ  Li r. 


time  the  line  meandered  to  Zidon  (xix.  28) ; 

then  it  came  back,  and  ran  toward  Tyre  (ver.  29). 
Not  till  the  words,  “the  ends  were  at  the  sea, 

rq'tjw  bsna do  we  get  a  sea-boundary  from 
north  to  south.  I  translate  this  phrase,  “  from 
Chebel  towards  Achzib :  ”  it  includes  the  whole 
Phoenician  tract  True,  the  whole  enumeration 
implies  that  most  of  the  places  lay  farther  south 
than  Zidon,  in  closer  geographical  connection  with 
the  rest  of  Israel.  But  places  higher  up  are  also 
named,  for  the  very  purpose  of  indicating  the  ideal 
boundaries.  Among  these  are  the  places  men¬ 
tioned  ver.  30,  two  of  which  again  appear  in  our 
passage.  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho  (Ptolemais,  the  present  Akka),  but  dwelt 
among  them.  To  the  north  of  this  was  Achzib 
(Ecdippa,  the  present  ez-Zib).  They  dwelt  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Zidon  in  their  dominion.  They 
did  not  expel  the  inhabitants  of  Aphik  ( Apheca), 
on  the  Adonis  river  (Ritter,  xvii.  553,  etc.),  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ancient  idolatiy  there  practiced, 
on  account  of  which,  evidently,  it  is  mentioned. 
Rehob,  since  it  is  here  named,  must  have  been  a 
not  unimportant  place.  The  Syrian  translation 

of  Rehob  is  N'EvD,  KTTtsbC,  paltia ,  paltusa 
(platea1).  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  an  ancient  Paltos, 
otherwise  unknown  (Ritter,  xvii.  890),  and  of 
which  the  present  Beldeh  may  still  remind  us. 
Hitherto,  this  has  escaped  attention.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  above  that  the  sea-boundaiy  is  drawn, 
Josh,  xix.,  “  from  Chebel  to  Achzib.”  With  this 

Chebel  the  n^l"!  (Chelbah,  E.  V.  Hclbab), 

probably  to  be  read  nb^rj  (Che blah),  of  our 
passage,  may  perhaps  be  identified.  It  is  the  Ga¬ 
bala  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  Gabcllum  of  the 
crusaders,  the  present  Jebele,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Paltos,  and  below  Laodicea,  and  in  Phoe¬ 
nician  times  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Thuro  (Ritter,  xvii.  893;  Movers,  ii.  1, 
117  ff.).  There  is  but  one  of  the  seven  cities  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  namely,  Ahlab, 
named  along  with  Achzib.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  is  Giscala,  situated  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Achzib,  but  farther  inland.  In  Talmudic 
times  the  name  of  this  place  was  Gush  Chaleb ;  at 
present  there  is  nothing  but  the  modern  name 
el-Jish  to  remind  us  of  it. 

Ver.  33.  Naphtali  did  not  drive  out  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Beth-ahemesh  and  Beth-anath. 
The  names  of  both  these  places  allude  to, an  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  and  are  also  found  in  the  tribe  of 

Judah.  The  name  of  Beth-anath  (Hjy 

“  House  of  Echo,”  from  “  to  answer,”  indi¬ 

cates  that  its  situation  was  that  of  the  present 
BAni&s,  the  ancient  Paneas.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  grotto  called  Panium,  stfll  point  to  the  echo. 
One  of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  “  echo-loving  ” 
ifiXtvfixv)  The  love  of  Pan  for  the  nymph 

Echo  was  a  widely-spread  myth.  Another  inscrip¬ 
tion  tells  of  a  man  who  dedicated  a  niche  (ictyxny) 
to  the  Echo  (Commentary  on  Seetzen’s  lieisen ,  iv. 
161,  162).  The  introduction  in  Greek  times  of 
Pan  worship  in  BAniAs,  is  moreover  also  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  Bethanas  (th),  required 
only  an  easy  popular  corruption  to  make  it  Paneas. 

Chald.,  p.  1740),  but  also  in  proper  names,  a s  Rehobo  th  Ir, 
Gen.  z.  11. 
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Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  iii.  409)  has  again  taken  up 
the  view,  already  rejected  by  Ritter  (xvii.  229), 
which  identifies  Paneas  with  the  repeatedly  occur¬ 
ring  Baal-gad,  and  which  on  closer  inspection  is 
simply  impossible.  Joshua  xi.  1 7  says  of  Baal-gad 

that  it  lay  in  the  Bikath  (HypS)  Lebanon ,  under 
Mount  Hermon.  Joshua  xii.  7  speaks  of  it  simply 
as  Baal-gad  in  the  Bikath  Lebanon.  The  valley 
thus  spoken  of  is  none  other  than  the  Buka’a,  t.  e. 
“  Hollow  Syria.”  There  is  no  other  hollow  region 
that  could  be  thus  indicated. .  The  further  deter¬ 
mination  tachath  har  Chermon  indicates,  quite  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  meaning  of  tachath ,  which  fre¬ 
quently  combines  the  signification  of  “  behind  ” 
with  that  of  “  under,”  the  Lebanon  valley  behind 
Mount  Hermon,  t.  e.  on  the  northern  base  of  Her¬ 
mon,  for  on  its  southern  base  there  can  be  no  Leb¬ 
anon  valley.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  transfer 
Baal-gad  to  the  Buka’a.  But  in  Joshua  xiii.  5  a  Leb¬ 
anon  is  spoken  of  “  east  of  Baal-gad  under  Mount 
Hermon/’  Now,  a  Lebanon  east  of  Baal-gad  there 
can  be  only  if  Baal-gad  lies  in  the  Buka’a ;  and 
there  being  a  Lebanon  on  the  east,  only  the  north¬ 
ern  base  of  Mount  Hermon  can  be  meant  by  the 
phrase  “under  Mount  Hermon”  (cf.  below,  on  ch.  iii. 
3).  Now,  although  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Baal-gad  lay  in  the  “  Hollow,”  yet,  the  addition 
“  under  Mount  Hermon  ”  cannot  have  been  made 
without  a  reason.  It  was  intended  to  distinguish 
Baal-gad  from  Baal-bek ,  which  latter,  since  it  lies 
in  th^  northern  part  of  the  Buka’a,  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  said  to  lie  on  the  northern  base  of  Hermon. 
We  scarcely  need  to  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  Baal-gad  the  position  of  the  later  Chalcis 
(ad  Libanum)  whose  site  is  marked  by  fountains 
and  temple-ruins.  “  The  temple  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  northernmost  hill,  belongs  evi¬ 
dently  to  an  older  and  severer  style  of  architecture 
than  those  at  Baalbek.  Its  position  is  incompara¬ 
ble  ”  (Ritter,  xvii.  185  ;  Rob.  iii.  492,  etc.). 

Besides  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath,  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  failed  to  drive  out  those  of  Beth- 
shemesh  also.  There  was  a  celebrated  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Judah,  and  still  another,  unknown 
one  in  Issachar.  Concerning  the  tribe  of  Naph¬ 
tali  also  the  remark  is  made  that  they  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Their 
assigned  boundaries  likewise  went' far  up  to  the 
north.  They  inclosed  Ccelo-Syria,  as  was  already 
remarked.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  Beth- 
shemesh  is  here  spoken  of,  along  with  Beth-anath, 
is  doubtless  intended  to  point  it  out  as  a  remark¬ 
able  seat  of  idol  worship,  whose  people  neverthe¬ 
less  Israel  did  not  expel,  but  only  rendered  tribu- 
taiy.  The  most  celebrated  place  of  the  north  was 
the  temple-city  in  the  “  Hollow,”  —  Beth-shemesh, 
as  later  Syrian  inhabitants  still  called  it,  —  Baal¬ 
bek  as  we,  following  the  prevailing  usage  of  its 
people,  Heliopolis  as  the  Greeks,  named  it.  The 
Egyptian  Heliopolis  also  bore  the  name  Beth- 
shemesh,  House  of  the  Sun.  Baalbek  answers  to 
the  name  Baalath,1  to  which,  as  to  Tadmor,  Solo¬ 
mon  extended  his  wisdom  and  his  architecture. 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  the  Amorite  crowded  the 
sons  of  Dan  into  the  mountains.  The  domains 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  lay  alongside  of  those  of  Benja- 

1  1  Kgs.  ix.  18.  Others  refer  this  to  Baalath  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  C£  Keil  on  Joshua  xix.  44,  and  on  1  Kgs. 
lx.  18. 

1  Compare  the  Syrian  hObtt?,  "anfrattus  inter  duos 
monies.''  Cf.  Caatelli,  p.  912. 

t  [Bacbmakn  :  "  That  the  House  of  Joseph  used  its  greater 
strength  not  to  exterminate  the  Amorite  cities,  but  only  to 


min,  between  Judah  on  the  south  and  Ephraim  on 
the  north.  They  should  have  reached  to  the  sea; 
but  the  warlike  dwellers  on  the  western  plain, 
provided  with  the  appliances  of  military  art,  had 
resisted  even  Judah.  The  plain  which  we  are  here 
told  the  sons  of  Dan  could  not  take,  seems  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  and  fertile  Meij  Ibn  Omeir, 
which  opens  into  the  great  western  plain.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  in  ver.  35  :  “  The 
Amorite  consented  to  remain  on  Mount  Heres,  in 
Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim.”  This  plain,  as  Bob- 
in  son  ('iii.  144)  accurately  observes,  reaches  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  mountain  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  S&ris  is  the  first  place  met  with.  It  must  be 
this  mountain  land  that  is  meant  by  Mount  Heres. 
Southward  of  it  is  the  ridge  on  which  Y&lo  lies, 
which  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Aija¬ 
lon.  Perhaps  no  place  answers  more  closely  to  the 
Shaalbim  or  our  passage,  than  Amvfts  (Emmaus, 
Nicopolis),  twenty  minutes  distant  from  the  coni¬ 
cal  Tell  Latr6n.  It  is  evident  that  has 

nothing  to  do  with  “fox,”  but  belongs 

to  the  Chaldaic  “  to  connect,” 

“  steps,”  a  to  which  the  Hebrew  ^5^  corresponds. 
The  position  of  Amwfcs  is  “  on  the  gradual  decliv¬ 
ity  of  a  rocky  hill,”  with  an  extensive  view  of  the 
plain  (Rob.  iii.  146),  “where,”  as  Jerome  says, 
“  the  moon  tains  of  Judah  begin  to  rise.”  When 
Jerome  speaks  of  a  tower  called  Selebi,  he  probar 
bly  refers  to  the  neighboring  castle  Latron. 

The  sons  of  Dan  were  not  only  nnable  to  com¬ 
mand  the  plain,  but  also,  on  some  points  of  the 
hill-country  they  suffered  the  inhabitants  to  remain. 

Har  Heres  *^3)  means  the  “  mountain  of 

the  Sun ;”  but  the  attempts  to  bring  its  position 
into  connection  with  Ain  Shems  cannot  succeed, 
since  that  lies  much  farther  south,  in  the  valley. 
Heres  was  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
at  Beth-horon  enters  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and 
on  which  Joshua  was  buried.  Possibly,  the  name 
S&ris  or  Soris  contains  a  reminiscence  of  it.  This 
explains  the  remark,  that  “  the  hand  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  became  powerful  and  made  the  Amorites 
tributary.”  That  which  was  impossible  for  the 
tribe  of  *  Dan,  Ephraim  from  their  own  mountains 
performed.8 

Ver.  36.  The  border  of  the  Amorite  re¬ 
mained  from  the  Scorplon-terraoe,  from  Bela 
and  onward.  This  peculiar  statement  is  explained 
by  the  composition  of  the  whole  tableau  presented 
by  the  first  chapter.  It  had  been  unfolded  how  far 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  performed  the  task  sp¬ 
in  ted  by  Moses,  by  taking  the  territories  whose 
rders  he  had  indicated  For  this  reason,  it  had 
been  stated  concerning  all  the  tribes,  what  they 
had  not  yet  taken,  or  had  not  yet  wholly  national¬ 
ized.  Neither  the  eastern,  nor  the  northern  and 
western  boundaries  had  been  hitherto  frilly  realized. 
Only  the  southern  border  had  been  held  fast  This 
line,  as  drawn  Num.  xxxiv.  3  ff.,  actually  sep¬ 
arated  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations.  Ver.  36  is, 
as  it  were,  a  citation  from  the  original  Mosaic 
document  After  beginning  the  sentence  by  say- 

render  them  tributary,  thus  benefiting  itself  more  than 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  seta  forth  the  unsatlsfectary  nature  of 
thdr  assistance,  and  conveys  a  Just  reproach.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Amorite  by  the 
House  of  Joseph  was  so  for  at  least  of  use  to  Dan  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  reach  the  coast,  In  partial  possession  of  which, 
at  least,  we  find  tbs  tribe  in  ch.  ▼.  17.”  Bnt  cf.  our  author 
in  loc.  —  Ta.J 
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in£,  “and  the  border  of  the  Amorite  went  from 
Akrabbim  and  Sela,”  it  U  brought  to  a  sudden 

close  by  the  addition  “  and  onward,  be¬ 

came  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  further  course 
of  the  border  to  the  “  Brook  of  Egypt  n  is  known 
from  the  determinations  of  Moses  as  recorded  in 
Numbers.  There  it  was  said,  44  Your  border  shall 
go  to  the  south  of  Maaleh  Akrabbim  (at  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea),  pass  through  Zin, 
and  its  end  snail  be  to  the  south  or  Kadesh-bamea.” 
Here,  the  statement  is  somewhat  more  exact,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  border  is  prolonged  from  Akrabbim 
eastward  to  Scla,  t.  e.  Petra.  From  Akrabbim 
westward  it  proceeds  along  the  already  indicated 
route,  over  Kadesh-bamea,  Hazar-addar,  and  Az- 
mon,  to  the  44  Brook  of  Egypt  ”  (Wady  el-Arish, 
Rhinocorura).  This  course  the  writer  deemed  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicated  by  the  words  44  and  onward.”  1 


tlOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Obedience  and  love  toward  God  are  wrecked  on 
greediness  and  lore  of  ease.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  asked  after 
God.  But  very  soon  they  ceased  to  do  that  which 
Moses,  and,  in  his  name,  Joshua  had  commanded 
them.  Their  business  was  to  conquer,  and  not  to 
tremble  at  strongholds  or  chariots  of  iron.  Thej 
were  to  expel,  and  not  to  take  tribute.  But  their 
heart  was  no  longer  entirely  with  their  God.  They 


forgot,  not  only  that  they  were  to  purify  the  land, 
and  alone,  control  itf  but  also  why  they  were  to  do 
this.  They  were  indulgent  to  idolatry,  because 
the  worm  was  already  gnawing  at  their  own  re¬ 
ligion.  They  no  longer  thought  of  the  danger  of 
being  led  astray,  because  they  were  unmindful  of 
the  word  which  demanded  obedience.  Perfect  obe¬ 
dience  is  the  only  safe  way.  Every  departure  from 
it  leads  downhill* into  danger. 

Thus  we  have  it  explained  why  so  many  under¬ 
takings  of  Christians  and  of  the  church  fail,  even 
while  the  truth  is  still  confessed.  The  word  of  God 
has  not  lost  its  power ;  bnt  the  people  who  have  it 
on  their  tongues  do  not  thoroughly  enter  into  its 
life.  The  fear  of  God  is  still  ever  the  beginning  of 
wisdom ;  but  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  fear  of 
men.  Preaching  is  still  ever  effective ;  but  respect 
to  tribute  and  profitable  returns  must  not  weaken 
it.  Perfect  obedience  has  still  ever  its  victory ;  but 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  God  comes  into  judg¬ 
ment,  even  though  connected  with  Christian  mat¬ 
ters.  Israel  still  confessed  God,  though  it  allowed 
the  tribes  of  Canaan  to  remain ;  but  nominal  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  enough.  When  confession  and  life  do 
not  agree,  the  life  must  bear  the  consequences. 

Starke  :  We  men  often  do  not  at  all  know  how 
to  use  aright  the  blessings  which  God  gives,  but 
abuse  them  rather  to  our  own  hurt.  —  The  same  : 
Our  corrupt  nature  will  show  mercy  only  there 
where  severity  should  bo  used,  and  on  the  other 
hand  is  altogether  rough  and  hard  where  genflc- 


i  {The  foregoing  paragraph,  rendered  somewhat  obscure 
by  Us  brevity,  was  explained  by  the  author,  in  reply  to 
muds  Inquiries,  as  follows:  “I  endeavored  to  show  that 
tie  idea  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  original  boundary  lines 
of  Israel,  as  drawn  by  Moses,  had  nowhere  been  held  against 
t be  Amorite,  «.  s.  the  original  inhabitants,  except  only  in 
toe  sooth.  Everywhere  else,  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
npedally  the  Amorite,  had  thns  for  prevented  the  Israelites 
from  taking  full  possession  of  the  land ;  but  in  the  south 
the  boundary  between  Israel  and  the  Amorite  remained  as 
drawn  by  Mosesu  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8.  I  would  ask  that  iu 
connection  with  this  the  remarks  under  vers.  81,  82,  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  whole  first  chapter  is  an  exposition  of  the 
foct  that  Israel  had  not  yet  attained  to  complete  possession 
of  Canaan.  It  is  a  spiritual-geographical  picture  of  what 
Israel  hod  not  yet  acquired,  and  what  nevertheless  it  should 
possess.”  In  other  words,  Dr.  Cassel's  idea  is,  that  the 
main  thought  of  ch.  1.  may  be  expressed  in  two  sentences : 

1.  On  the  west,  north,  and  east  Israel  did  not  actually 
realise  the  assigned  boundary  lines  between  itself  and  the 
original  Inhabitants  —  the  term  Amorite  being  used  in  the 
wider  sense  it  sometimes  has.  Cf.  Gage's  Ritter,  il.  126. 

2.  On  the  south,  the  Mosaic  line  was  made  good,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held.  Th*e  first  of  these  sentences  is  expressed 
Indirectly,  by  means  of  illustrative  Instances,  in  vers.  4-85 ; 
tbs  second,  by  direct  and  simple  statement,  in  ver.  86.  In 
that  Terse,  the  narrative  which  in  ver.  9  set  ont  from  Ju¬ 
dah  on  its  northward  course,  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
and  completes  what  might  be  called  its  tour  of  boundary  In¬ 
spection,  by  remarking  that  the  southern  boundary  (known 
as  southern  by  the  course  ascribed  to  it)  corresponded  to  the 
Mosaic  determinations.  Ver.  86,  therefore,  connects  itself 
with  the  entire  previous  narrative,  and  not  particularly  with 
vers.  84,  85. 

This  explanation  labors,  however,  under  at  least  one  very 
serious  difficulty  It  assumes  that  in  the  expression  "  border 
of  the  Amorite,”  the  gen.  is  an  adjective  gen.,  making  the 
phrase  moan  the  Amoritish  (Csnaanitish )  border,  just  as  we 
speak  of  the  ”  Canadian  border,”  meaning  the  border  of  the 
U.  8.  over  against  Canada.  But  in  expressions  of  this  kind, 
the  gen.  is  always  the  genitive  of  the  possessor,  so  that  the 
border  of  the  Amorite,  Ammonite,  etc.,  indicates  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  land  held  by  the  Amorite,  Ammonite.  e*e.  It 
seams  naceaaory,  therefore,  with  Bertheau,  Kell,  B&chiuann, 
eteM  to  read  this  verse  in  connection  with  vers.  34, 35,  and  to 
find  in  it  a  note  of  the  extent  of  territory  held  by  the  Am- 
4 


orite.  The  question  then  arises,  how  it  Is  to  be  explained. 
We  take  for  granted  that  the  Msaleb  Akrabbim  of  this 
verse  Is  the  same  as  that  in  Num.  xxxiv.  4  (a  line  of  rlid>, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Dead  Sea,  dividing  the  Uh5r  from  the 
Arabah,  see  Rob.  ii.  120),  and  Is  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
to  be  sought  in  the  town  Akrabeh,  a  short  distance  8.  E.  of 
N&bultu  (Kob.  ill.  296).  The  other  point  mentioned  is 

the  Rock.  Commentators  generally  take  this  to 
be  Petra,  in  Arabia  Petra  ;  bat  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  view  are  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place 
we  never  hear  of  Amorites  (take  it  in  the  wider  or 
narrower  sense)  so  for  south  as  Petra,  In  the  midst 

of  the  territories  of  Edom.  In  the  next  place, 
means  upward,  i.  e.  under  the  geographical  conditions* of 
this  verse,  northward  (Dr.  Cassel's  onward ,  i.  e.  downward 
|  to  the  sea,  could  scarcely  be  defended).  Now,  a  line  run¬ 
ning  from  Akrabbim  to  Petra,  and  thence  northward,  would 
merely  retorn  on  its  own  track,  and  would  after  all  leave  the 
Amorite  territories  undefined  on  just  that  side  where  a  defi¬ 
nition  was  moat  needed  because  least  obvious,  namely,  the 
southern.  It  seems,  therefore,  altogether  preferable  (with  the 
Targ.,  Kurts,  Hi  si.  O.  Cov.  ill.  289,  Kell,  and  Boehm.)  to  take 

sbgn  as  an  appellative,  and  to  find  In  it  a  second  point 
for  a*  southern  boundary  line.  Kurts  and  Keil  identify  it 
with  "  the  (well-known)  rock  ”  at  Kadesh  (ftbe  Kudee  of  Row¬ 
lands,  cf.  Williams,  Holy  City ,  1.  463  ff.),  from  which  Moses 
caused  the  water  to  flow,  Num.  xx.  8.  Bachmann  prefers 
the  “bold  mountain  that  ascends  toward  Seir  H  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
whether  it  be  the  chalk-moantain  Madurab  (Bob.  il.  179), 
or,  what  he  deems  more  suitable,  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Asaximat  mountains,  with  its  massos  of  naked  rock.  In 
the  vast  confusion  that  covers  the  geography  of  this  region, 
the  most  that  can  be  said,  Is,  that  either  view  would  serve 
this  passage.  In  either  cose  we  get  a  line  running  from  Akrab¬ 
bim  on  the  east  in  a  westerly  direction.  From  this  south¬ 
ern  boundary  the  Amorite  territories  extended  “upwards.” 

But  when  ?  Manifestly  not  at  th*  time  of  which  ch.  i. 
treats,  cf.  ver.  9-49.  The  statement  refers  to  the  time  be¬ 
fore  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  and  is  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  the  foots  stated  in  Tens.  84,  85,  by  remind¬ 
ing  the  reader  of  the  originally  vast  power  of  the  Amorite. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  j that  an  enemy  once  so  power- 
fill  and  wilely  dilfased  should  still  assert  his  strength  in 
some  parts  of  his  former  domain.  Cf.  Bachmann.  —  Xk.] 
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ness  might  be  practiced.  —  The  same  :  Self-con¬ 
ceit,  avarice,  and  self-interest  can  bring  it  about 
that  men  will  unhesitatingly  despise  the  command 
of  God.  When  human  counsels  are  preferred  to 
the  express  word  and  command  of  Goa,  the  result 
is  that  matters  grow  worse  and  worse. 

[Scott  :  The  sin  [of  the  people  in  not  driving 


out  the  C&naanites]  prepared  its  own  punishment, 
and  the  love  of  present  ease  became  the  cause  of 
their  perpetual  disquiet. 

Henry  :  The  same  thing  that  kept  their  fathers 
forty  years  out  of  Canaan,  kept  them  now  out  of 
the  full  possession  of  it,  and  tnat  was  unbelief.  — 
Tr.] 


SECOND  SECTION. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DEGENERACY  OF  ISRAEL  WHICH  RESULTED  FROM  ITS  DISOBEDIENT  CONDUCT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  CANAANITES,  AND  THE  8EVERE  DISCIPLINE  WHICH  IT  RENDERED  NECES¬ 
SARY,  AS  EXPLAINING  THE  ALTERNATIONS  OF  APOSTASY  AND  SERVITUDE,  REPENTANCE  AND 
DELIVERANCE,  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 


A  Messenger  of  Jehovah  charges  Israel  with  disobedience,  and  announces  punishment* 
The  people  repent  and  offer  sacrifice . 

Chapter  II.  1-5. 

1  And  an  angel  [messenger]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  said,  I  made  you  to  go  up 1  out  of  Egypt,  and  Imve  brought  you  unto  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  your  fathers ;  and  1  said,  1  will  never  break  my  covenant  with 

2  you.  And  [But]  ye  shall  make  no  league  [covenant]  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  ;  ye  shall  throw  down  2  their  altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  [hearkened  to]  my 

3  voice  :  why  have  ye  done  this?3  Wherefore  [And]  1  also  said,  [in  that  case—*.  t.  th* 
event  of  disobedience] 4  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  you ;  but  they  shall  be  as 

4  thorns  in  your  sides.3  and  their  gods  shall  be  [for]  a  snare  unto  you.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  angel  [messenger]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  [had  spoken]  6  these 
words  unto  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 

5  wept.  And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bochim  [wipers] :  and  they  sacritn  ed 
there  uuto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  1.  —  nbjH.  Khl  :  n  The  me  of  the  imperfect  Instead  of  the  perfect  (cf.  eh.  vL  8)  is  very  singular,  seeing  that 

the  oontents  of  the  address,  and  its  continuation  in  the  historical  tense  and  require  the  preterite. 

The  imperfect  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  nnder  the  retrospective  influence  of  the  immediately  following 
bnpafut  consecutive.'1  De  Wette  translates,  "  I  said,  I  will  lead  you  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  brought  yon  into  the  laod/1 
etc.  This  supposes  that  'rHDld,  m  iQcb  expression,  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  or  is  to  be  supplied.  This  mode 
of  explaining  the  imperfect  is  Jhvored  (1),  by  the  feet  that  we  seem  to  have  here  a  quotation  from  Ex.  iii.  17 ;  but  peri- 
ally  (2;,  by  the  before  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  and  the  VHpJjjl  DJI  of  ver.  8,  which  suggest  that  the  mum 

verb  Is  to  be  understood  in  ver.  1  a.  —  Ta.] 

[a  Ver.  2.  —  from  to  tear  down,  demolish.  On  .the  form,  c l  Gee.  Oram.  §  47,  Rem.  4.  —  Tr.] 

[t  Ver.  2.  —  More  literally :  w  What  is  this  that  ye  have  done !  ”  i.  «.  How  great  is  this  sin  yon  have  committed  !  cf. 
eh.  viil.  1.  —  Ti.J 

[4  Ver.  8.  —  Dr.  Bachmann  Interprets  the  words  that  follow  as  a  definite  judgment  on  Israel,  announcing  that  henceforth 
Jehovah  will  not  drive  out  any  of  the  still  remaining  nations,  but  will  leave  them  to  punish  Israel.  It  to  undoubtedly 
true  that  b®  translated,  "therefore,  now,  I  also  say  bat  it  to  also  true  that  it  is  more  natural 

here  (#ith  Berth eau,  Keif,  Owe.)  to  render,  "  and  I  also  said."  To  the  citations  of  earlier  divine  utterances  in  vers.  1,  2 
(see  the  Comment.),  the  meseenger  of  Jehovah  now  adds  another,  from  Nam.  xxxiii.  66,  Josh,  xxiii.  18.  It  to,  moreover,  a 
strong  point  against  Bachman n's  view  that  God  does  not  execute  judgment  speedily,  least  of  all  on  Israel  We  can 
hardly  conceive  him  to  shut  the  door  of  hope  on  the  nation  so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  latest  surviving  contempo¬ 
raries  of  Joshua  as  this  scene  at  Bochim  seems  to  have  occurred,  cf.  the  comparatively  mild  charges  brought  by  the  men 
senger,  as -implied  in  ver.  2,  with  the  heavier  ones  in  ver.  11  IT.  end  oh.  iii.  6,  7.  Besides,  if  we  understand  a  definite  and  Anal 
•eutenee-to  be  pronounced  here,  we  most  understand  ch.  11. 20  f.  as  only  reproducing  the  same  (as  Bachmann  does),  although 
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land's  apostasv  bad  become  for  more  pronounced  when  the  flret  Judge  aroee  than  it  to  now.  It  aeeme  clear,  therefore, 
tuat  we  most  here  understand  a  warning,  while  the  sentence  iteelt  issues  subsequently  (cf.  foot-note  8,  on  p.  82).  — Tm.] 
[6  Ter.  8.  —  Dr.  Oassel  translates :  n  they  shall  be  to  you  for  thorns.'’  Cf.  the  Commentary.  The  B.  V.  supplies  "  thorns  ” 

from  Nam.  xxxHL  66 ;  but  it  has  to  change  into  07  O^J-2.— T».J 

[«  Ter.  4.  —  Better  perhaps,  with  De  Wette  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass^  os  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  spake,  etc.,  that  the 
people,”  etc.  On  2)  with  the  infln.  cf.  Gee.  Lex.  s.  5,  B.  6,  b.  —  Tm.] 


EXJSGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  came  a  messenger  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  Israel  had  experienced  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  who,  through  Moses,  led  them 
forth  from  Egypt,  and  made  them  a  people.  In 
him,  they  conquered  Canaan,  and  took  possession 
of  a  npbic  country.  In  addition  to  this,  they  had 
the  guaranty  of  the  divine  word  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  44), 
that  God  would  never  forsake  them  —  that  the 
truth  on  which  He  had  thus  far  built  up  their  life 
and  nationality,  would  endure.  Reason  enough 
had  been  given  them  to  fulfill  everything  prescribed 
by  Moses,  whether  great  or  small,  difficult  or  pleas¬ 
ant,  whether  it  gave  or  took  away.  They  had 
every  reason  for  being  wholly  with  their"  God, 
whether  they  waged  war  or  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Were  tney  thus  with  Him  1  Could  they 
be  thus  with  Him  after  such  proceedings  in  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  as  ch.  i.  sets  forth  ? 
Israel’s  strength  consists  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
springs  from  faith  in  the  invisible  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  in  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mands.  If  enthusiasm  fail  and  obedience  be  im¬ 
paired,  Israel  becomes  weak.  The  law  which  it  fol¬ 
lows  is  not  only  its  role  of  dntv,  but  also  its  bill  of 
rights.  Israel  is  free,  only  by  tfie  law ;  without  it,  a 
sonant.  A  life  springing  from  the  law,  exhibited 
clearly  and  uninterruptedly,  is  the  condition  on 
which  it  enjoys  whatever  is  to  its  advantage.  To 
preserve  and  promote  such  a  life,  was  the  object  of 
the  command,  given  by  Moses,  not  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  fellowship  with  the  nations  against 
whom  they  were  called  to  contend.  The  toleration 
which  Israel  might  be  inclined  to  exercise,  could 
only  be  the  offspring  of  weakness  in  faith  (Dent, 
vii.  17)  and  of  blind  selfishness.  For  the  sake  of 
its  own  life,  it  was  commanded  not  to  tolerate  idol¬ 
atry  within  its  borders,  even  though  practiced  only 
by  those  of  alien  nations.  For  the  people  are  weak, 
and  the  superstitious  tendency  to  that  which  strikes 
the  senses,  seduces  the  inconstant  heart  It  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  when  Israel  ceases 
to  be  entirely  obedient  to  that  word  in  whose  or¬ 
ganic  wisdom  its  history  is  grounded,  and  its  future 

1  Nevertheless,  Ksjl  also,  m  foe.,  has  followed  the  older 
expositors.  [We  subjoin  the  main  points  on  which  Kell  rests 

his  Interpretation :  "  mrP  7]Nb®  to  not  a  prophet  or 
any  other  earthly  ambassador  of  Jehovah,  as  Phinehas  or 
Joshua  (Targ.,  Babb.,  Stud.,  Berth.,  and  others),  but  »he 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  oonsubstantlal  with  God.  In  simple  his¬ 
torical  narrative  no  prophet  to  ever  called  njiT)  "jyh®  i 
such  are  designated  H'22  or  K'aj  oh*,  ss  in  ch.  vi 

8,  or  DNiby  1  Kgs.  xli.  22,  xiU.  1,  etc.  The  pas- 

mget,  Hag.  i.  i8  and  Mai.  lit.  1,  cannot  be  adduced  against 
this,  since  there,  in  the  prophetic  style,  the  purely  appella¬ 
tive  significance  of  Tfljjl1?®  to  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  context.  Moreover,  ho  prophet  ever  identifies  himself 
•o  entirely  with  God,  as  to  here  done  by  the  Angel  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  in  his  address  vers  1-8.  The  prophets  always  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  from  Jehovah  by  this,  that  they  intro¬ 
duce  their  utterances  as  the  word  of  God  by  the  formula 
"  thus  salth  Jehovah,”  as  is  also  done  by  the  prophet  in  ch. 
vL  A  .  Nor  does  it  conflict  with  the  nature  of 


secured.  Ruin  must  result  when,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated,  the  people  fails  in  numerous  instances  to  drive 
out  the  heathen  nations,  and  instead  thereof  enters 
into  compacts  with  them.  Special  emphasis  was 
laid,  in  the  preceding  narrative,  upon  tne  fact  that 
for  the  sake  of  tribute,  Israel  had  tolerated  the 
worship  of  the  lewd  An  he  rah  and  of  the  sun,  in 
Aphcca,  in  the  Phoenician  cities,  in  Banias,  and  in 
Beth-sljemesh.  When  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
was  completed  —  a  date  is  not  given  —  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  bv  a  survey  of  me  whole  land  was 
not  such  as  promised  enduring  peace  and  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God.  The  organs  of  this  word  were 
not  yet  silenced,  however.  When  the  heads  of  Is¬ 
rael  asked  who  should  begin  the  conflict,  the  Word 
of  God  had  answered  through  the  priest ;  and  an¬ 
cient  exegesis  rightly  considered  the  messenger  of 
God  who  now,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  speaks  to 
Israel,  to  be  the  same  priest.  At  the  beginning, 
he  answered  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  at  the  end,  he 
admonishes  by  an  impulse  of  his  own.  There  he 
encourages ;  here  he  calls  to  account.  There  “  they 
inquire  of  God ;  ”  here  also  he  speaks  only  as  the 
44  messenger  of  God.”  He  is  designedly  called 
44  messenger  of  God.”  Every  word  he  speaks,  God 
has  spoken.  His  words  are  only  reminiscences  out 
of  the  Word  of  God.  His  sermon  is,  as  it  were,  a 
lesson  read  out  of  this  word.  He  speaks  only  like 
a  messenger  who  verbally  repeats  his  commission. 
No  additions  of  his  own  ;  objective  truth  alone,  is 

what  he  presents.  That  is  the  idea  of  the 
the  messenger,  &yy* Aor,  according  to  every  explan¬ 
ation  that  has  been  given  of  him.  The  empnasis 
falls  here,  not  on  who  spake,  bnt  oh  what  was 
spoken.  God’s  word  comes  to  the  people  unasked 
for,  like  the  voice  of  conscience.  From  the  antith¬ 
esis  to  the  opening  verse  of  the  Book,  where  the 
people  asked,  it  is  evident  that  no  angel  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  kind  is  here  thought  of.  Earlier  expositors 
ought  to  have  perceived  this,  if  only  because  it  is 
said  that  the  messenger  — 

Came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim.  Heavenly 
angels  “appear,”  and  do  not  come  from  Gilgal 
particularly.1  The  connection  of  this  statement 

the  Angel  of  Jehovah  that  he  comes  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bo¬ 
chim.  Hto  appearance  at  Bochim  to  described  as  a  coming 
ap  to  Bocbhn,  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  ch.  vi.  11  it  to 
said  concerning  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  that  "he  came  and 
nt  down  under  the  terebinth  at  Opbra.”  The  ouly  fea¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  the  present  instance  to  the  coming  up  "  from 
Gilgal.”  This  statement  must  stand  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  mission  of  the  angel  —  must  contain  more  than  a 
mere  notice  of  his  journeying  from  one  place  to  another.”  Kell 
then  recalls  the  appearance  to  Joshua,  at  Gilznl.  of  the  an¬ 
gel  who  announced  himself  as  the  "  Captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah,”  and  promised  a  successful  Issue  to  the  siege  of 
Jericho.  "  The  coming  up  from  Gilgal  indicates,  therefore, 
that  the  same  angel  who  at  Gilgal,  with  (be  fiill  of  Jericho 
delivered  all  Canaan  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  again  at  Bochim.  in  order  to  announce  the 
divine  decree  resulting  from  their  disobedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Lord.”  With  this  view  Bachmann  and  Words¬ 
worth  also  agree.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  Indeed  of  any  angel, 
in  the  character  of  a  preacher  t»efore  the  assembled  congre¬ 
gation  of  Israel  is  without  a  parallel  in  sacred  history.  Kell's 
supposition  that  he  addressed  the  people  only  through  their 
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with  the  whole  preceding  narrative  is  profound 
and  instructive.  The  hiatoiy  of  Israel  in  Canaan 
begins  in  Gilgal.  There  (Josh.  iv.  20  ff.)  stood 
the  memorial  which  showed  how  they  had  come 

through  the  Jordan  into  this  land  K'SHJ 

The  name  Gilgal  itself  speaks  of  the 
noblest  benefit  bestowed  on  them  —  their  liberation 
from  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  There  the  first  Pass- 
over  in  Canaan  had  been  celebrated.  Thence  also 
b  gin  the  great  deeds  that  are  done  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.  As  now  the  messenger  of  God  comes 
from  Gilgal,  so  at  first  Judah  set  out  from  thence 
to  enter  into  his  possessions.  A  messenger  who 
came  from  Gilgal,  did  by  that  circumstance  alone 
remind  the  people  of  Joshua’s  last  words  and  com¬ 
mands.  The  memorial  which  was  there  erected  j 
rendered  the  place  permanently  suggestive  to  Israel 
of  past  events.  From  the  time  that  Joshua’s  camp 
was  there,  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  celebrated  spot 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  16) ;  but  that  on  this  occasion 
the  messenger  comes  from  Gilgal,  has  its  ground 
in  the  nature  of  his  message,  the  history  of  which 
commences  at  Gilgal. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Why  have  ye  done  thiaP  This 
sorrowful  exclamation  is  uttered  by  the  priest  — 
according  to  Jewish  exegesis,  Phinehas,  the  same 
who  spoke  ch.  i.  2 — after  he  has  exhibited  in  brief 
quotations  from  the  old  divine  instructions,  first, 
what  God  has  done  for  Israel,  and  then  what  Israel 
lias  done  in  disregard  of  God.  The  eternal  God 
has  enjoined  it  upon  you,  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  enter  into  peaceful  compacts  with  the 
idolatrous  tribes  and  their  altars  among  you,  there¬ 
by  authorizing  them  openly  before  your  eyes  to 
manifest  their  depravity  and  practice  their  abomi¬ 
nations —  what  have  ye  done!  The  exclamation 
is  full  of  sharp  grief ;  for  the  consequences  are  in¬ 
evitable.  For  God  said  (Josh,  xxiii.  13) :  “  I  will 
not  drive  ont  these  nations  from  before  you.”  Is¬ 
rael  had  its  tasks  to  perform.  If  it  failed  it  must 
bear  the  consequences.  God  has  indeed  said  (Ex. 
xxiii  29,  30),  and  Moses  reiterates  it  (Deut.  vii. 
22),  “  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  out  the  Ca- 
naanite,  lest  the  land  become  desolate.”  And  this 
word  received  its  fulfillment  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
and  subsequently.  But  when  Israel  disobeys,  God 
will  not  prosper  its  disobedience.  It  must  then  ex¬ 
perience  that  which  the  messenger  now  with  grief 
and  pain  announces :  Since  Canaanites  remain 
among  you,  who  ought  not  to  remain,  and  whom 
ye  could  have  expelled,  had  ye  been  wholly  with 
your  God  (Deut.  vii.  17  ff.),  they  will  hurt  you, 
though  they  are  conquered.  It  is  not  an  innocent 
th  nq  to  suffer  the  presence  of  sin ,  and  give  it  equal 
ri/hts. 

They  shall  be  thorns,  and  their  gods  shall 
be  a  snare  unto  you.  The  Hebrew  text  has 

D'TO1?  Vn} :  literally,  “  they  shall  be  sides 

unto  you.”  everywhere  means  "  the  side ;  ” 
and  the  explanations  which  make  “  adversaries, 
(Vulgate),  “nets”  (Luther),  “torment¬ 
ors*  (Sachs),  out  of  it,  are  without  any  founda¬ 
tion.  Arias  Montanus,  who  gives  in  lateribus,  fol¬ 
lows  therein  the  older  Jewish  expositors;  but 
neither  does  the  idea  of  “  hurtful  neighbors  ”  lie  in 


the  word.  From  the  fact  that  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  has  “oppressors,”  it  would  indeed 

seem  that  he  read  >  for  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55 

he  also  renders  by  ^  The  Scptua- 

gint  rendering  cvrox* »  (the  Syriac  version  of  it 
has  the  singular,  cfl  Rordain,  p.  69),  might  seem 
to  indicate  a  similar  reading,  although  nm'xw 

occurs  perhaps  only  twice  for  "TOS  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
8  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  3).  None  the  less  does  it  appear 
to  me  to  be  against  the  language  and  spirit  of 

Scripture,  to  read  here.  For  not  only  does 

Dv^  occur  but  once  in  Scripture  (Lam.  i  7),  but 
it  is  expressive  of  that  hostility  which  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  things  here  described. 
Only  after  one  has  fallen  into  the  snare  begins  that 
miserable  condition  in  which  one  is  oppressed  by 
the  enemy,  while  all  power  of  resistance  is  lost. 
The  following  considerations  may  assist  us  to 
arrive  at  the  true  sense  :  Every  sentence,  from  ver. 
1  to  ver.  4,  is  in  all  its  parts  and  words  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  utterances  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  Verse 
1  is  composed  of  expressions  found  as  follows: 

etc.,  Ex.  iii.  17  ;  **N?$*3>  etc..  Josh.  xxiv. 
Vpyjtp?*  etc.,  Deut.  i.  35 ;  etc^ 

Lev.  xxvi.  44.  Verse  2  likewise: 
etc.,  Ex.  xxiii  32,  Deut.  vii  2;  nnYTin^rn 

Ex.  xxxiv.  13,  Deut.  vii.  5 ; 

Num.  xiv.  22.  The  case  is  similar  with  ver.  3, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  parallel  passages 
may  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the  text.  Now,  as 
the  first  parallel  to  the  expression,  "  and  they  shall 

be  to  you  for  tsiddim  we  have  the  words 

in  Num.  xxxiii.  55 :  “  and  they  shall  be  to  you 
for  pricks  in  your  eyes  and  thorns  in  your  sides 

(ny’TO?  Q3'3?b)."  Not  for  “  sides,”  therefore, 
but  for  “  thorns  in  the  sides  ;  ”  and  we  can  as  little 
believe  that  the  same  meaning  would  result  if  the 
expression  were  only  “  sides,  as  we  can  imagine 
the  idea  to  remain  unaltered  if  instead  of  “  pricks 
in  the  eyes,”  one  were  to  say,  “  they  shall  be  to  you 
for  eyes'*  The  second  parallel  passage  is  Josh, 
xxiii.  13 :  they  shall  be  to  you  for  “  scourges  in 
your  sides  and  thorns  in  your  eves.”  The  enemies 
are  compared,  not  with  “  sides  and  “  eyes,”  but 
with  scourges  and  thorns  by  which  sides  and  eyes 
are  afflicted.  Now  as  our  passage  as  a  whole 
corresponds  entirely  with  those  of  Numbers  and 
Joshua,  save  only  that  it  abridges  and  epitomizes 
them,  the  threat  which  they  contain  appears  here 
also,  and  in  a  similarly  condensed  form.  It  was 
sufficient  to  say,  “  they  shall  be  to  you  for  thorns 

accordingly,  instead  of  3^!?  we  are  to  read  D*3? 
(tsinnim  for  tsiddim ),  a  change  as  natural  as  it  is 
easily  accounted  for,  since  both  words  occurred  not 
only  in  each  of  the  other  passages,  but  in  one  of 
them  were  joined  together  in  the  same  clause. 
Emendation  in  this  instance  is  more  conservative 
than  retention,  for  it  rests  on  the  internal  organic 
coherence  of  Scripture.1  Tsinnah,  tsinnim,  tsemnim, 


heads  or  representatives,  is  against  the  clear  import  of  vers. 
4,  5,  and  not  to  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  Josh.  xxiv.  1, 
2.  Besides,  an  assembly  of  the  heads  and  representatives, 
presents  the  same  difficulty  as  an  assembly  of  all  the  people. 
Angels  appear  only  to  Individuals ;  to  Israel  as  a  nation  God 
•peaks  through  prophets. — Ta  j 


1  [Bachmann  is  not  inclined  to  admire  the  "conservative* 
character  of  this  emendation.  He  holds  to  the  reading  of 
the  text,  and  finds  in  it  a  free  reference  to  Num.  xxxfit  61 
and  Josh,  xxiii.  IS,  by  virtue  of  which  "  the  nations  them¬ 


selves  ’’  —  for,  hi  his  view,  the  (ver.  8)  r 
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are  thorns,  spina,  pointed  and  stinging.  The  fig¬ 
ure  is  taken  from  rural  life.  Israel,  in  the  con¬ 
quest,  has  acted  like  a  slothful  gardener.  It  has 
not  thoroughly  destroyed  the  thorns  and  thistles  of 
its  fields.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  sowing 
and  planting  and  other  field  labors,  will  soon  be 
lenlered  painful  by  the  presence  of  spiteful  thorns. 
Whit  will  turn  the  Canaan  ires  into  stinging  weeds 
and  snares  for  Israel  ?  The  influence  of  habitual 
intercourse.  Familiarity  blunts  aversion,  smooths 
awav  contrarieties,  removes  differences,  impairs 
obedience.  It  induces  forgetfulness  of  what  one 
was,  what  one  promised,  and  to  what  conditions 
one  is  subject.  Familiar  intercourse  witl^ idolaters 
will  weaken  Israel’s  faith  in  the  invisible  God  who 
has  said,  “  Thou  shalt  not  serve  strange  gods.” 

Ver.  4.  When  the  messenger  had  spoken 
these  words,  etc.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  few 
sentences  here  given,  are  but  the  outlines  of  the 
messenger's  address.  But  every  word  rests  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  delivered  by  Moses  and  Joshua. 
The  people  are  sensible  of  the  surpassing  reality 
of  the  blessings  which  they  have  received,  and  for 
that  reason  are  the  more  affected  by  tho  thought 
of  the  consequences  which  their  errors  have  brought 
upon  them.  For  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  truth 
as  to  its  promises,  guarantees  the  same  as  to  its 
threatenings.  Their  alarm  on  account  of  sin  is 
the  livelier,  the  less  decidedly  active  their  disregard 
of  the  Word  of  God  has  hitherto  been.  They  nave 
not  vet  served  the  gods  whose  temples  they  have 
failed  to  destroy  —  have  not  yet  joined  in  sin  with 
the  nations  whom  they  suffered  to  remain.  It  was 
a  weak  faith,  but  not  yet  full-grown  sin,  by  which 
they  were  led  astray.  God’s  messenger  addresses 
“  all  the  sons  of  Israel,”  for  no  tribe  had  formed 
an  exception.  In  greater  or  less  degree,  they  all 
had  committed  the  same  disobedience.  The  whole 
nation  lifted  up  its  voice  and  wept. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Bochina  (Weepers).  The  messenger  of  the 
divine  word,  when  he  wished  to  address  Israel, 
must  have  gone  up  to  the  place  where  he  would 
find  them  assembled.  Israel  had  been  commanded, 
as  soon  as  the  Jordan  shonld  have  been  crossed, 
and  rest  obtained,  to  assemble  for  feasts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  at  a  sacred  place  (Dcut.  xii.  10).  This  order 
applied  not  to  Jerusalem  merely,  but  to  “  the  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  in  one  of 
the  tribes.”  Thither  they  are  to  go  up,  trusting 
in  God  and  dismissing  care.  It  was  only  at  such 
festal  assemblies  that  Israel  could  be  met.  There 
was  the  opportunity  for  preaching  and  admonition. 
The  chosen  place  at  that  time  was  Shiloh.  There 
the  tabernacle  had  been  set  up  (Josh,  xviii.  1 ) ; 
and  there  the  people  assembled  (cf.  Josh.  xxi.  2). 
Thither  they  went  np  from  far  and  near,  to  attend 
festivals  (Judg.  xxi.  19),  and  to  offer  sacrifices  (1 
Sam.  L  3).  The  whole  progress  of  Joshua  was  a 
going  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh.  Accordingly,  the 
messenger  of  God  can  have  found  Israel  at  no 
other  place.  His  discourse  produced  a  general 
outburst  of  weeping  (cf.  1  Sam.  xi.  4).  And  only 
because  it  was  a  weeping  of  penitence  and  shame 
before  God,  did  the  place  where  it  occurred  receive 
and  retain  the  name  Bochim.  It  was  not  a  place 
otherwise  nameless.  How  could  the  place  where 
such  an  assembly  was  held  be  without  a  name ! 
And  how  could  it  occur  to  the  people  to  assemble 

nther  to  the  nations  of  the  unconquered  border  districts  (cf. 
ch.  ii.  28,  HI.  1),  than  to  the  scattered  remnants  of  Canaan¬ 
ites  within  the  conquered  territories  —  "  are  described  as 
rides  for  Israel,  t.  e.  as  cramping,  burdensome,  tormenting 
neigh  boss.”  Bat  is  it  quite  °  conserTadre  ”  to  attach  the 


|  at  such  a  place  !  In  Shiloh  itself,  some  spot  — 

I  perhaps  that  where  the  priest  was  accustomed  to 
address  the  people  —  received  the  name  Bochim. 
This  name  served  thenceforth  to  recall  the  tears 
which  were  there  shed.  So  do  they  show  to  day  in 
Jerusalem  the  °  Jews'  wailing-place”  (El  Ebra, 
Ritter,  xvi.  350  [Gage's  Transl.  iv.  50]),  where 
every  Friday  the  Jews  pray  and  lament.  “  And 
they  offered  sacrifices  there.”  After  repentance  and 
reconciliation  comes  sacrifice . 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Faith  and  repentance  come  from  preaching. 
God’s  messenger  preaches,  and  Israel  hears.  The 
people  acknowledge  their  sins,  and  weep.  At  that 
time  only  a  divine  admonition  was  needed  to  make 
them  sacrifice  again  to  their  God.  To  fall  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  for  one  who  has  received  so  much  grace 
as  Israel  had  experienced  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshnu 
and  after  his  death  ;  bat  he  rises  up  as  soon  ns  the 
messenger  Of  God  touches  his  neart  with  the 
preaching  of  repentance.  A  generation  which 
experienced  divine  miracles,  and  recognized  them 
as  divine,  can  be  brought  to  repentance  by  that 
miracle  which  in  the  proclamation  of  the  word  of 
pod  addresses  the  souls  of  men. 

Therefore,  let  not  the  preaching  of  repentance 
fail  to  address  all  the  people.  But  the  preacher 
mu8tbe(l),  a  messenger  of  God;  and  (2),  must  not 
shnn  the  way  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  —  must  not 
wait  till  the  people  come  to  him  in  the  place  for 
preaching,  but  must  go  to  them,  until  he  find  a 
Bochim,  a  place  of  tearful  eyes.  But  as  God’s 
messenger  he  must  eive  heed  that  the  weeping  be 
not  merely  the  result  of  affecting  words,  but  of  a 
penitent  disposition ;  that  it  be  called  forth,  not  by 
the  flow  of  rhetoric,  but  by  memories  of  the  prace 
of  God  hitherto  experienced  by  the  congregation. 

Starke  :  How  great  concern  God  takes  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of 
His  church,  appears  clearly  from  the  fact  that  He 
himself  has  often  reasoned  with  them,  taught  them, 
admonished  and  rebuked  them. 

The  same  :  The  Word  of  God  has  the  power 
of  moving  and  converting  men.  • 

The  same  :  To  attest  our  repentance  by  tears 
as  well  as  reformation,  is  not  improper ;  nay,  re¬ 
pentance  is  seldom  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  does  not, 
at  least  in  secret,  weep  for  sin. 

Gerlach  :  He  reminds  them  of  -earlier  com¬ 
mands,  promises  and  threats,  and  shows  them  how 
their  own  transgressions  are  now  about  to  turn 
into  self-inflicted  judgments.  The  people,  however, 
do  not  proceed  beyond  an  unfruitful  sorrow  in  view 
of  this  announcement. 

[Henry  :  Many  are  melted  under  the  word, 
that  harden  again  before  they  are  cast  into  a  new 
mould. 

Scott:  If  transgressors  cannot  endure  the  re¬ 
bukes  of  God’s  word  and  the  convictions  of  their 
own  consciences,  how  will  they  be  able  to  stand 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy,  heart-searching 
Judge. 

The  same  :  The  worship  of  God  is  in  its  own 
nature  ioy,  praise,  and  tWnksgiving,  and  onr 
crimes  alone  render  weeping  needful ;  yet,  consider¬ 
ing  what  we  are  and  what  we  have  done,  it  is  much 

idea  of  something  cramping,  etc.,  to  the  rimple  word  w  side.’* 
which  on  no  other  occasion  appears  with  such  horrible  sug¬ 
gestions  of  compression  and  suffocation  as  Dr.  B.  would  give 
it  here? —  Ta.] 
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THE  BOOR  OP  JUDGES. 


to  be  wished  that  oar  religious  assemblies  were 
more  frequently  called  “  Bochim,”  the  place  of  the 
weepers.  “  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.” 

Wordsworth  *  The  Israelites  called  the  place 
Bochim;  they  named  it  from  their  own  tears. 
They  laid  the  principal  stress  on  their  own  feelings, 
and  on  their  own  outward  demonstrations  of  sor¬ 
row.  But  they  did  not  speak  of  God’s  mercies ; 
and  they  were  not  careful  to  bring  forth  fruits  of 


repentance ;  they  were  a  barren  fig-tree,  having  only 
leaves.  Their’s  was  a  religion  (such  as  is  too  com¬ 
mon)  of  sentiment  and  emotions,  not  of  faith  and 
obedience. 

The  same  :  Reproofs  which  produce  only  tears 
— religious  feelings  without  religious  acts  —  emo¬ 
tions  without  effects  —  leave  the  heart  worse  than 
before.  If  God’s  rebukes  are  trifled  with,  His  grace 
is  withdrawn. — Tr.] 


An  extract  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  showing  when  and  through  what  occasion  the  relig¬ 
ious  apostasy  of  Israel  began . 

Chapter  IL  6-10. 

6  And  when  [omit :  when]  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  let  the  people  go,  [and]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  every  man  unto  his  inheritance,  to  possess  [to  take 

7  possession  of]  the  land.  And  the  people  served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days 
of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  1  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all 

8  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  he  did  for  Israel.  And  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years 

9  old.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  [district]  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-heres, 
in  the  mount  [mountains]  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  [north  of  Mount] 

10  Gaash.  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers:9  and  there 
arose  another  generation  after  them,  which  knew  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  yet 
the  works8  which  he  had  done  for  Israel. 


[1  Ver.  7.  —  ’Tpntfn,  to  prolong  one’*  days,  usually  moans,  *to  live  long;”  but  here  the  addition  "after 

Joshua  ”  shows  that  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in  this  ordinary  acceptation,  but  according  to  the  proper  sense  of 
the  words  :  "  they  prolonged  days  (life)  after  Joshua,”  t.  e.  they  survived  him  :  not,  "  they  lived  long  after  Joshua,”  c£ 
the  remarks  of  Baohmaan  quoted  on  p.  16.—  Ta.] 

[2  Ver.  10.  —  The  sing.  suf.  in  VH12&  although  the  verb  is  plural,  arises  from  the  feet  that  the  expansion 

Vn'QHa‘b£t,  and  others  of  like  import,  are  generally  used  of  individuals.  Habit  gets  the  better  of  strict  grammatical 
propriety* — fa.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  Caeeel :  die  Oott  niekt  kannten ,  und  [also]  auck  seine  7%at  niekt ;  i.  e.  "  who  knew  not  God  (Jehovah), 
nor  [consequently],  the  works.”  The  explanation  of  this  rendering  is  that  he  takee  "knew”  in  the  sense  of  " acknowl¬ 
edge,”  see  below ;  so  that  the  clause  gives  him  the  following  sense  :  "  they  acknowledged  not  what  God  had  done  for 

them,  and  of  course  did  not  rightly  value  his  works.  But,  as  Baohmaan  obeervea,  "  TOT*  rf?  conveys  do  reproach, 
hut  only  states  the  cause  of  the  ensuing  apostasy.  The  new  generation  did  not  know  the* Lord  and  his  work,  so.  as  eye¬ 
witnesses  (cf.  ver.  7,  ill.  2) ;  they  only  knew  from  hearsay.”  —  Ta.] 


KXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yere.  6-8.  The  penitence  of  the  people  at  Bo¬ 
chim  had  shown  that  it  had  not  yet  fallen  from  its 
obedience  to  God,  that  it  was  still  conscious  of  the 
blessings  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
promise  made  to  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  24)  had  as 
yet  been  kept  They  still  served  the  Lord.  Their 
position  in  this  respect  was  the  same  as  when  he 
dismissed  the  tribes  to  tak^  possession  of  their 
several  inheritances.  This  dismission  introduced 
Israel  to  the  new  epoch,  in  which  it  was  no  longer 
guided  by  Moses  or  Joshua.  Hence,  the  insertion 
of  these  sentences,  which  are  also  found  in  Josh, 
xxiv.,  is  entirely  appropriate.  They  describe  the 
whole  period  in  which  the  people  was  submissive 
to  the  Word  of  God,  althougn  removed  from  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  Joshua.  The  people  was 
faithful  when  left  to  itself  by  Joshua,  faithful  after 


his  death,  faithful  still  in  the  days  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  Joshua.  That  whole  generation,  which 
had  seen*  the  mighty  deeds  that  attended  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan,  stood  firm.  Our  passage  says, 
“  for  they  had  seen**  whereas  Josh.  xxiv.  81  says, 
“  they  had  known**  “  To  see  ”  is  more  definite  than 
"  to  know.”  The  facts  of  history  may  be  known 
as  the  acts  of  God,  without  being  witnessed  and 
experienced.  But  this  generation  nad  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  events ;  the  movements  of  the  conflict 
and  its  results  were  still  present  in  their  memories. 
Whoever  has  felt  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  such 
victories  and  conquests,  can  never  forget  them. 
The  Scripture  narrators  are  accustomed,  like  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages*  to  repeat  literally 
what  has  already  been  said  elsewhere,  in  cases 
where  modern  writers  content  themselves  with  a 
mere  reference.  While  we  should  have  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  appeal  to  earlier  histories  for  an  account 
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or  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  narrative  before  ns  takes 
tlte  more  accurate  method  of  literal  repetition. 
Hence,  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  thought 
commenced  vers.  1-5,  is  only  apparent.  Vers.  6-10 
explain  the  pious  weeping  of  the  people  which  vers. 
4  and  5  recorded.  Joshua’s  death,  age,  and  burial 
are  mentioned,  because  the  writer  wishes  to  indicate 
that  Israel  served  God,  not  onlv  after  its  dismission 
by  the  still  living  leader,  but  also  after  his  decease. 
■  The  less  necessity  there  was  for  the  statements  of 
vers.  8  and  9,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  they  are 
borrowed  from  Josh.  xxiv.  And  we  may  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  by  this  means  the  name  of  the 

5 lace  where  Joshua  was  buried,  has  been  handed 
own  to  ns  in  a  second  form. 

Ver.  9.  And  they  burled  him  in  Timnath- 
herea,  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  north  of 
Gaaah.  In  Josh.  xxiv.  30,  the  place  is  called 

Timnath-eerah  (IT^P  for  The  most  rever¬ 

ential.  regard  for  the  Masoretic  text  will  not  refuse 
to  acknowledge  many  variations  in  the  names  of 
places,  arising  especially  from  the  transposition  of 

letters  (as  and  Josh.  xix.  29).1  Jew¬ 

ish  tradition,  it  is  true,  explains  them  as  different 
names  borne  b^  the  same  place ;  but  the  name 
Cheres  is  that  which,  in  Kefr  Cheres,  preserved  it¬ 
self  in  the  countiy,  as  remarked  by  Esthor  ha- 
Parchi  (ii.  434)  and  other  travellers  (Carmoly,  pp. 
212, 368,  444,  etc.).  Eli  Smith  discovered  the  place, 
April  26,  1843.  A  short  distance  northwest  of 
Bir-Zeit  (already  on  Robinson’s  earlier  map,  cf.  the 
later),  near  Wady  Belat,  “  there  rose  up  a  gentle 
hill,  which  was  covered  with  the  ruins  or  rather 
foundations  of  what  was  once  a  town  of  consider¬ 
able  sixe.”  The  spot  was  still  called  Tibneh  (for 
Timnah,  just  as  the  southern  Timnath  is  at  present 
called  Tibneh).  The  city  lay  to  the  north  of  “  a 
much  higher  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  which  (thus 
facing  the  city),  appeared  several  sepulchral  exca¬ 
vations.”  a  No  other  place  than  this  can  have  been 
intended  by  the  Jewish  travellers,  who  describe 
several  graves  found  there,  and  identify  them  as 
those  of  Joshua,  his  father,  and  Caleb  (Carmoly,  p. 
387 ).  The  antiquity  of  the  decorations  of  these 
sepulchres  may  indeed  be  questioned,  but  not  that 
of  the  sepulchres  themselves.  Smith  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  nitherto  no  graves  like  these  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Palestine.  Tibneh  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  same  side  on  which, 
farther  south,  Beth-horon  and  S&rls  are  found. 
“  Mount  Heres,”  which  not  the  tril  e  of  Dan,  but 
only  the  strength  of  Ephraim,  could  render  tribu¬ 
tary,  must  have  lain  near  SArls,  east  of  Aijalon. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  name  Heres  must 
have  been  borne  by  this  whole  division  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ephraim ;  and  that  the  Timnath  in  which 
Joshua  was  buried,  was  by  the  addition  of  Heres 
distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 
In  this  way,  the  peculiar  interest  which  led  Eph¬ 
raim  to  administer  justice  on  Mount  Heres  (cf.  on 
eh.  i.  35)  explains  itself. 

Ver.  10.  And  also  all  that  generation,  etc. 
Time  vanishes.  One  generation  goes,  another 
comes.  Joshua,  who  had  died  weary  with  years, 
was  followed  into  the  grave  by  his  younger  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  generation  that  haa  borne  arms 
with  him,  had  been  traried  in  the  soil  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  land ;  and  another,  younger  generation  lived. 

in  D'rtn  and  cr?itr,  and 

C'lp'py,  Cf-  Bochart,  Hirrozo- 

fcm,  lib.  L  cap.  xx.  tom.  2,  p.  187. 


It  had  already  grown  up  in  the  land  which  the 
fathers  had  won.  It  inherited  from  them  only 
possession  and  enjoyment.  It  already  felt  itself  at 
no  me  in  the  life  of  abundance  to  which  it  was  born. 
It  coaid  not  be  counted  as  a  reproach  to  them  that 
they  had  not  seen  the  mighty  works  of  God  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  conquest  (hence  it  is  not  said 

*n  rib);  but  in  the  triteness  of  possession  they 

utterly  failed  to  acknowledge  (TO'P  rfb)  their 
indebtedness  for  it  to  God.  How  Israel  came  into 
the  land,  they  must  indeed  have  known;  but  to 
“  know  Jehovah 99  is  something  higher.  They  did 
not  acknowledge  that  it  was  through  God  that  they 
had  come  thither.  Their  fathers  had  seen  and  felt 
that  victory  and  freedom  came  to  them  from  the 
Lord.  But  they,  as  they  did  eat,  built  goodly 
houses,  and  dwelt  in  them  (Deut.  viii.  12),  forgat 
God,  and  said  (Deut.  viii.  17) :  “  Our  power  and 
the  might  of  our  hands  hath  gotten  us  this  wealth.” 
Modern  German  history  furnishes  an  instructive 
illustration.  The  generation  which  broke  the  yoke 
of  servitude  imposed  by  Napoleon,  “felt  their 
God,”  as  E.  M.  Arndt  sang  and  prayed.  The 
succeeding  age  enjoys  the  fruits  and  says :  “  Our 
skill  and  arras  have  smitten  him.”  The  living 
enthusiasm  of  action  and  strength,  feels  that  its 
source  is  in  the  living  God.  It  looks  upon  itself  as 
the  instrument  of  a  Spirit  who  gives  to  truth  and 
freedom  their  places  in  history.  The  children  want 
the  strength  which  comes  of  faith  in  that  Spirit 
who  in  the  fathers  accomplished  everything — and 
want  it  the  more,  the  less  they  have  done.  Every¬ 
thing  foretold  by  Moses  goes  into  fulfillment.  The 
later  Israel  had  forgotten  (Deut.  viii.  14)  what  God 
had  done  for  their  fathers  —  in  Egypt,  in  the  des¬ 
ert,  in  Canaan.  The  phraseology  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive;  they  “knew  not  Jehovah,  nor,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel.” 
Among  the  people,  the  one  is  closely  connected 
with  the  other,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows. 


H0M1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


One  generation  goes  and  another  comes,  bnt  the 
word  of  God  abides  forever.  It  holds  good  for 
fathers  and  children ;  it  judges  ancestors  and  de¬ 
scendants.  The  new  Israel  had  not  beheld  the 
deeds  of  Joshua  and  Caleb ;  but  the  God  in  whose 
spirit  they  were  accomplished,  still  lived.  They 
had  not  witnessed  the  recompense  which  was  vis¬ 
ited  upon  Adoni-bexek ;  but  the  Word  which  prom¬ 
ises  reward  and  punishment,  was  still  living.  Israel 
apostatizSd  not  because  it  had  forgotten,  but  be¬ 
cause  sin  is  ever  forgetful.  When  the  blind  man 
sins,  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  see  the  creation 
which  God  created,  but  because  sin  is  blind  both 
in  those  who  see  and  in  those  who  see  not. 

Therefore,  no  one  can  excuse  himself,  when  he 
fells  away  into  idolatry.  Creation  is  visible  to  all, 
all  have  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  all  enjoy  the  favor 
of  their  God.  Inexperience,  satanic  arts  of  temp¬ 
tation,  temperament,  can  explain  many  a  fall ;  yet, 
no  one  falls  save  by  his  own  evil  lusts,  and  all 
wickedness  is  done  before  the  eyes  of  God  (ver. 
11). 

Starke  :  Constantly  to  remember,  and  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  works  of  God  promotes  piety,  causing 


i  Ritter  xri.  582,  Oage’s  Transl.  Iv.  246  :  (.Smith’s  *  Visit 
to  Antipatris In  Bibiiothera  Sarm  for  1848  (published  at 
New  York)  p.  484  —  Tr.]  On  the  ieslre  of  the  Bedouins  to 
be  burled  on  mountains,  cf.  Wetsstein,  Havran,  p.  28. 
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us  to  fear  God,  to  believe  in  Him,  and  to  serve 
Him. 

Lisoo:  As  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the 


mighty  works  of  God  continued  alive,  so  long  also 
did  active  gratitude,  covenant  faithfulness,  en¬ 
dure. 


The  apostasy  of  Israel  during  the  period  of  the  Judge s  :  Idolatry  and  its  consequences . 

Chapter  II.  11-15. 

1 1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil 1  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and 

12  served  Baalim:  And  they  forsook  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt  [Mitsraim],  and  followed  other  gods,  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  [peoples]  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselves 

13  uuto  them,  and  provoked  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  anger.  And  [Yea]  they  forsook  the 

14  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  was  hot  [kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  spoilers  that  [and  they]  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  [gave  them  up a]  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  round  about  so  that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before 

15  their  enemies.  Whithersoever  [Wheresoever]  *  they  went  ou%  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  was  against  them  for  evil  [<u«a»ter],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  said, 
and  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were  [became]  greatly 
distressed. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  11.  —  3nn  :  lit.  "the  evil.”  The  use  of  the  article,  however,  scarcely  warrants  the  stress  laid  on  It  by  Dr. 

Ci seel  (see  below),  as  although  most  frequently  need  of  idolatry,  occurs  also  of  sin  in  geoeral  and  of  other  etne, 

cf.  Num.  xxxii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  9 ;  P*.  li.  6.  The  art.  is  probably  used  here  as  with  other  words  denoting  abstract  Ideas, 
cf.  Gee.  Gr.  f  109,  Rem.  1,  c.  — Ta.] 

P  Ver.  14.  —  Bacbmahx  :  "  The  giving  up  to  the  enemy  is  represented  as  a  selling.  The  term  of  comparison,  however. 
Is  not  the  price  received,  but  the  complete  surrender  into  the  strangers  power.”  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  16.  —  The  E.  V.  takes  "NPB  u  the  accus.  whither,  cf.  Num.  xiii.  27.  So  also 

Bertheau,  Keil,  and  most  versions  and  commentators.  Dr.  Cassel  takes  ItTN  as  accus.  where,  as  in  Gen.  xaxv.  13, 
2  Sam.  vil.  7.  Dr.  Bach  man  n  thinks  it  sailer  "  in  accordance  with  2  Kgs.*  xt  ill.  7  (cf.  Josh.  i.  7,  9),  to  understand  the 
whole  expression  not  of  the  place  of  the  undertaking,  but  of  the  undertaking  itself  (cf.  Dent.  xxviii.  20 :  *^^5 

nipsn  tpj  nbtm:,  with  ver.  19:  ....  Iifc-  what  =  for  what 

they  went  out,”  i.  e.  (since  the* connection  points  to  matters  of  war)  it>all  undertakings  for  which  they  took  the  field. 
It  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  2  Kgs.  xviii.  7  requires  this  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question,  c£  Thenlus  in  loc,  — 
Til] 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  11-13.  And  they  did  the  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah.  In  what  the  evil  consisted, 
we  are  soon  informed :  they  served  other  gods,  not 
their  God.  These  other  gods  of  the  nations  round 
about  them,  are  national  gods.  They  severally 
represent  the  morals,  inclinations,  and  aptitudes, 
of  those  nations.  The  heathen  god  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  spiritual  life  and  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  worships  him.  The  God  of  Israel  is  the 
very  opposite  of  this.  He  is  the  God  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  inasmuch  as.  He  created  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  the  God  of  Israel,  inasmuch  as  He  elected  them 
from  among  the  nations  in  order  to  he  a  holy  peo¬ 
ple  unto  Himself.  The  law  is  the  abstract  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  divine  morality  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  holy  nation,  as  such.  Israel  forsakes 
God,  when  it  does  not  follow  this  law.  It  forgets 
God.  when  it  ascribes  to  itself  that  which  belongs 
to  Him ;  when  it  explains  the  history  of  its  wars 
and  victories  by  referring  them,  not  to  divine 


guidance,  but  to  its  own  strength.  Hence  also,  as 
soon  as  Israel  forgets  God  as  the  author  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  it  falls  into  the  service  of  other  gods,  since 
these  are  the  opposite  of  the  absolute  God,  namelv. 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  nation’s  own  seif. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  a  God  on  whom  the  people 
feels  itself  dependent ;  the  heathen  deity,  with  its 
material  representation,  is  the  resultant  of  the 
popular  will.  The  very  moment  in  which  the 
impatient  Israel  of  the  desert  forsook  God,  it  wor¬ 
shipped  the  golden  calf,  the  type  of  Egypt.  Now, 
in  Canaan  also,  Israel  is  induced  to  forget  God  as 
its  benefactor.  It  seeks  to  remove  the  contrariety 
which  exists  between  itself  and  the  Canaanites  :  to 
cancel  the  dividing-lines  drawn  by  the  law  of  the 
invisible  God.  It  can  have  fellowship  with  the 
other  nations  only  by  serving  their  gods.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity  no  leagues  found  place 
except  on  the  basis  of  community  in  sacred  things ; 

|  for  in  these  the  national  type  or  character  ex¬ 
pressed  itself.  In  the  Italian  cities,  a  union  for 
joint-sacrifices  was  called  concilium,  and  formed  the 
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indispensable  prerequisite  to  amnutnum  and  com- 
meraum.  The  children  of  Israel,  for  the  sake  of 
their  neighbors,  forget  their  God.  To  please  men, 
they  do  “  the  evil  iu  the  sight  of  the  Lord.”  Evil, 

is  the  opposite  of  what  God  wills.  Whatever 
the  laws  forbids,  is  44  evil.”  “  Ye  shall  not  wor¬ 
ship  strange  gods,”  is  the  burden  of  the  first,  and 
the  ultimate  ground  of  all,  commandments.  There¬ 
fore,  when  Israel  Berves  them  it  does  what  is,  not 

simply  44  evil,”  but 44  the  evil  ”  OTjn).  The  trains 
of  thought  of  the  simple  sentences,  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  profoundly  penetrating  logic.  The 
new  generation  no  longer  knows  the  works  of  God 
in  Israel's  behalf.  Hence  it  longs  for  intercourse 
with  the  nations  round  about  For  these  have  not 
been  driven  out  In  order  to  gratify  this  longing, 
it  serves  their  strange  gods.  But  thereby  it  for¬ 
sakes  Jehovah,  and  pro\okes  Him  to  anger. 

And  they  served  Baalim.  Baal  ( v55),  as 
deity,  is,  for  the  nation,  what  as  master  he  is  in  the 
bouse,  and  as  lord  in  the  city.  He  represents  and 
impersonates  the  people’s  life  and  eneigies.  Hence, 
there  is  one  general  Baal,  as  well  as  many  Baalim. 
The  different  cities  and  tribes  had  their  individual 
Baalim,  who  were  not  always  named  after  their 
cities,  but  frequently  from  the  various  characteris¬ 
tics  for  which  they  were  adored.  The  case  is  an¬ 
alogous  to  that  of  Zeus,  who  by  reason  of  his 
various  attributes,  was  variously  named  and  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Greece.  The  Israelites,  as  they  forgot 
their  own  God,  apostatized  to  that  form  of  Baal 
service  which  obtained  in  the  tribe  or  city  in  which 
they  happened  to  live,  according  to  the  manifold 
modifications  which  the  service  of  the  idol  assumed. 
Our  passage  reproduces  very  closely  the  words  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (cf.  Dent.  xvii.  2,  3 ;  xxix.  25  (26)), 
except  that  it  substitutes  Baalim  for  elohim  acherim, 
other  gods.  Elohim  acherim  is  of  universal  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  44  Other  gods  ”  being  forbidden,  the 
false  gods  of  all  ages  and  countries,  whatever 
names  they  may  bear,  are  forbidden.  Acker  is 
“another,”  not  m  any  sense  implying  coordina¬ 
tion,  but  as  expressive  of  inferiority,  spuriousness. 
It  is  uaed  like  erepor,  posterior ,  and  the  German 
after  and  abet.  (Abergfaube  [superstition]  is  a  false 
qhntbe  [faith],  just  as  trlohim  acherim  are  false  gods.1 ) 
Baalim  is  here  substituted  as  being  the  current 
name  of  the  country  for  the  false  god.  And  in 
truth  the  very  name  of  Baal,  in  its  literal  significa¬ 
tion,  expresses  the  contrast  between  him  and  the 
absolute  and  true  Elohim ,  Jehovah.  For  as  Baal 
{».  e.  Lord,  Master),  he  is  dependent  on  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  him  whose  Baal  he  is,  just  as  he  is  no 
husband  who  has  not  a  wife ;  whereas  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  absolute  God  to  bo  perfectly  free  and 
independent  of  every  extraneous  object.  These 
Baalim  were  the  44  gods  of  the  nations  who  dwelt 
round  about  them.”  Every  word  of  ver.  1 2  indi¬ 
cates  that  what  now  occurred,  had  been  foretold  by 
Moses  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  20;  xxxi.  16  ;  Lev.  xxii. 
33).  The  chief  passages  which  are  kept  in  view, 
are  Deut  vi.  10  ft. ;  xxix.  25  ff.  Ver.  13  begins 
with  the  same  words  as  ver.  12,  44  they  forsook 
God,”  not  to  repeat  but  to  strengthen  the  state¬ 
ment  It  must  astound  the  reader  that  they  have 

1  Ct  my  Abhandhtng  Uber  Wisunsrh.  und  Akadcmien,  p. 
xxxviti. 

*  Compare  Methuast&rtus  (JT^ntW7W2),  formed 
Uke  Methnbaal,  Methusaletn,  Man  of  (belonging  to)  Astarte. 
Compare  /TVW37ES,  n  my  mother  ia  Astarte,”  on  the 


forsaken  God  has  the  sense  of  our  expres¬ 

sion  44  to  ignore  one,”  44  not  to  notice  him,”  as  one 
lets  a  poor  man  stand  and  beg  without  noticing 
him),  to  serve  44  Baal  and  Asbtaroth.”  Israel,  the 
narrator  wishes  to  say,  was  actually  capable  of 
giving  up  its  own  glorious  God,  who  brought  it 
up  out  of  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
tarothl  The  statements  of  vers.  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  form  a  climax ;  for  sin  is  not  sUtionary,  but 
sinks  ever  deeper.  Ver.  11  had  said  that 44  they 
served  Baalim.  Ver.  12  intimates  that  this  was 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  that  which  Moses,  in  the 
name  of  God,  had  described  as  the  deepest  and 
most  radical  crime  of  which  the  nation  could  l>c 
guilty.  Ver.  13  shows  the  blindness  of  Israel  in 
its  deepest  darkness.  The  people  has  forsaken  its 
God  ot  truth  and  purity,  for  the  sake  of  Baal  and 
Asbtaroth  1  That  has  come  to  pass  against  which 
Deut.  iv.  19  warned  as  possible  :  44  Lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldest  bow  down  to  them  and  serve  them.  ”  The 
luminaries  of  the  heavens  are  the  original  symbols 
of  ancient  idolatry.  Baal  answers  to  Zeus,  the  Greek 
Light  god.  Ashtaroth,  in  like  manner,  corresponds 
to  Hera  (according  to  the  meaning  of  her  name,  a 
Baalah),  the  Star-queen.  Ashtorcth  means  44  the 

star  ”  pfn Pfc?,  Persian  sitareh,  iurrhp,  star) ;  in  the 
plural  her  name  is  Ashtaroth.  This  plural  ex¬ 
presses  the  Scripture  phrase  44  host  of  heaven,”  in 
one  collective  conception.  As  Elohim  in  its  plural 
form  represents  the  Deity,  so  Baalim  represents 
Baaldom,  and  Ashtaroth  the  shining  night-heavens. 

(Just  as  civet  and  civi/at ,  C'b??  and  nbj?2, 
are  used  to  express  all  that  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  the  State.)  The  Greek  form  of  Ashtoreth,  it  is 
well  known,  was  Astarte.  Hence,  names  formed 
like  Ahdastartus  a  (Servant  of  Astarte),  find  their 
contrast  in  such  as  Obadiah  (Servant  of  Jah), 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Israelitish  people.  As¬ 
tarte  represents  on  the  coast  of  Phuemcia  the  same 
popular  conception,  suggested  by  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  which  till  a  very  late  period  Asia  Minor 
worshipped  in  the  goddess  of  Ephesus.  The  Greek 
conceptions  of  Hera,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite  do 
not  so  coalesce  in  her  as  to  prevent  us  from  clearly 
finding  the  common  source.  From  the  instruc¬ 
tive  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  language 
shows  a  relation  of  Astarte  to  the  propagation  of 
flocks  (Deut.  vii.  13;  xxviii.  4),  it  is  evident  that 
as  luminous  night-goddess  she,  like  Hera,  was  a 
patroness  of  corporeal  fertility,  an  Ilithyia,  Lucina, 
Slylitta.  On  account  of  this  idea,  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  both  goddesses,  the  heavenly  Hera 
( Juno  code&ti*)  coincides  with  Aphrodite  Urania, 
so  that  Hesychius  remarks  concerning  Belthis 
(Baalath),  th’at  6he  may  he  the  one  or  the  other. 
Astarte  was  worshipped  as  Ashtoreth,  not  only  in 
Zidon  ( 1  Kgs.  xi.  5 ;  2  Kgs.  xxiii.  13),  but  through¬ 
out  Canaan ;  special  mention  is  made  of  her  temple 
in  Askelon  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  It  is  evidently  this 
temple  of  which  Herodotus  (i.  105)  speaks  as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Aphrodite  Urania,  and  which,  _  as  th< 
national  sanctuary  of  Askelon,  the  Scythians  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  was  on  account  of  its  national  charac- 

Sidoniau  Inscription  of  B«hmunaxar.  RSdlger  ( Ztii*chrifl 
d.  d.  m.  Gf*.,  1866,  p.  666)  regards  It  u  an  abbreviation  for 

HirWPnCW, "  maid-servant  of  Astarte,”  wherein  he  la 
followed  bj  others. 
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ter,  that  the  Philistines  deposited  in  it  the  am»or  1 
of  Saul  as  trophies.  They  saw  in  its  goddess'  the  | 
victor  over  the  defeated  enemy,  just  as  at  Ephesus 
the  repulse  of  the  Cimmerians  was  attributed  to 
the  aia  of  Artemis.  Powers  of  resistance  and  de¬ 
fense  were  ascribed  to  all  those  Asiatic  goddesses 
who  presided  over  the  principle  of  fecundity  in 
nature.  Their  weapons  protect  pacific  nature  and 
that  which  she  cherishes,  against  the  hostilitv  of 
wild  and  savage  forces.  The  worship  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  goddess  is  founded  and  celebrated  by  Ajna- 
zons.  Juno,  the  celestial,  is  represented  with  lance 
in  hand.  THe  same  conception  is  indicated  by  an¬ 
cient  representations  of  Aphrodite,  in  which  she 
appears  armed  and  prepared  for  battle.  Astarte  is 
at  all  events  considered  favorable  to  her  nation  in 
war,  since  trophies  of  victory  hang  in  her  temple, 
and  the  capital  of  the  terrible  warrior  Og  bears  the 
name  Ashtaroth  (Josh.  ix.  10 ;  xii.  4).  This  King 
Og  of  Boshan  is  regarded  as  a  scion  of  the  mighty 
Kephaim.  These  latter  have  their  seat  at  Ashte- 
rotri  Karnaim,  where  they  are  attacked  by  the 
eastern  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Ashteroth  Karnaim 
points  to  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon,  by  which 
also  Astarte  of  Askelon  is  indicated  on  the  coins 
of  that  city  (cf.  Stark,  Gaza ,  p.  259).  The  armed 
Aphrodite  in  Sparta  is  the  same  with  Helena  or 
Selene,  the  moon-goddess, — a  fact  clearlv  demon¬ 
strative  of  her  identity  with  Astarte.  Moon  and 
stars,  the  luminaries  of  the  night-sky,  are  blended 
in  Ashtaroth.  She  represents  the  collective  host 
of  heaven.  Before  this  “  host  ”  Israel  bowed  down 
when  it  forsook  its  “  Lord  of  hosts.”  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  stand  for  the  whole  national  worship  of 
Phoenicia,  over  against  Jehovah,  the  God  or  the 
universe.  They  are  the  representatives  of  their  na¬ 
tion’s  prosperity;  and  it  is  therefore  a  profound 
conception,  winch  Epiphanias  says  some  held 
(llceres.  lv.  cap.  2),  which  makes  Hercules  (Baal) 
to  be  the  father,  and  Ashtaroth  (or  Asteria,  tV 
teal  *A<rrtp(ayt)  the  mother,  of  Melchizedek.  Thus 
when  Melchizedek  bowed  himself  before  Abraham 
and  Abraham’s  God,  the  national  spirit  of  Canaan 
submitted  itself.  When  Israel  prostrates  itself  be¬ 
fore  such  symbols,  it  cannot  fail  to  provoke  the  an¬ 
ger  of  its  God. 

Vcr.  14.  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  against  Israel.  A  climax  appears  also 
in  the  expressions  concerning  the  displeasure  of 
God.  First,  that  which  they  do  is  evil  in  his 
sight  (ver.  11) ;  then,  they  provoke  Him  to  anger 
(vcr.  12;  cf.  Dent.  iv.  25;  ix.  18);  finally,  his 
anger  is  kindled  (ver.  14;  also  Num.  xxv.  3; 
xxxii.  13). 

And  He  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
oppressors  [spoilers]  —  and  gave  them  up  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.1  Thus  far  the 
phraseology  has  been  literally  quoted  from  Mosaic, 
utterances,  except  that  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were 
substituted  for  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  above 
words  occur  here  for  the  first  time.  They  express 
the  historical  consequences  of  Israel’s  wrong-doing. 
When  Israel  forsakes  God  and  his  law,  it  loses  the 
basis  of  its  nationality.  With  God  and  God’s  law, 
and  through  them,  it  is  a  people ;  without  them,  it 
has  neither  law  nor  national  power.  The  gods 
after  whom  they  rdn,  do  not  at  all  belong  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  property  of  nations 
who  are  their  enemies.  Israel  left  Egypt  a  crowd 


I  of  slaves..  It  was  God’s  own  revelation  of  Himself, 

|  fulfilling’ his  promise  to  the  fathers,  that  made  it 
free.  If  it  give  up  this  revelation,  it  has  no  longer 
a  basis  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  henceforth  impos¬ 
sible;  for  by  serving  the  gods  of  other  nations,  it 
dissolves  its  own  national  existence.  Hence,  this 
faithlessness  towards  God,  is  the  worst  folly  against 
itself.  For  the  enemy  who  gave  way  before  Israel’s 
God  and  Israel’s  enthusiasm,  will  no  longer  spare 
the  conquerors  of  Canaan  when,  like  men  without 
character,  they  kneel  at  strange  altars.  When 
God  who  elected  Israel  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation  as  its  protector,  it  is  like  the  defenseless 
hart  which  the  hunter  pursues.  Such  is  the  figure 
which  underlies  the  expression :  “  and  God  gave 

them  into  the  hands  of  their  The  root 

is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The  shosim  are  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  property  of  another,  robbers,  plunder¬ 
ers, —  as  the  hunter  robs  his  game  of  life  and  hap¬ 
piness.  The  word  is  kindred  to  the  Greek  X^C*» 
with  the  same  meaning,  although,  to  be  sure,  only 
the  passive  w  in  use.  (It  seems  also  that 

the  Italian  atcciare  and  the  French  cha&er  are  to 
be  derived  from  this  word ;  but  cf.  Diez,  Lex.  der 
RSm.  Spr.t  p.  79).  Israel,  having  broken  its  cov¬ 
enant  with  God  for  the  sake  of  men,  was  by  these 
very  men  oppressed.  They  robbed  it  of  goods  and 
freedom.  For  God  had  “  sold  it,”  like  a  person 
who  has  lost  his  freedom.  What  but  servitude 
remained  for  Israel  when  it  no  longer  possessed  the 
power  of  God  ?  It  cannot  stand  before  its  enemies, 
as  was  foretold,  Lev.  xxvi.  37,  in  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  words.  A  people  that  conquered  only  through 
the  contrariety  of  its  spirit  with  that  of  its  enemies, 
must  fall  when  it  ceases  to  cherish  that  spirit.  No 
one  can  have  power  to  succeed,  who  himself  de¬ 
stroys  his  sole  vocation  to  success.  Hence,  Israel 
coufd  no  more  be  successful  in  anything.  The 
measure  of  its  triumph  with  God,  is  the  measure 
of  its  misery  without  Him.  Apostasy  from  God  is 
always  like  a  return  to  Egypt  into  bondage  (Dent, 
xxviii.  68). 

Ver.  15.  As  Jehovah  had  said,  and  as  he 
had  sworn  unto  them.  By  applying  to  their 
sin  the  very  words  used  in  the  law,  the  narrator 
has  already  emphasized  the  enduring  truthfulness 
of  the  divme  announcements.  Israel  is  to  experi¬ 
ence  that  everything  threatened,  comes  to  pass ; 
and  with  reason,  for  every  promise  also  has  been 
verified.  But  here  he  expresses  himself  still  more 
plainly.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  (Dent.  ii.  15)  was 
against  them  for  evil  (Dent.  xxix.  20),  as  He“  had 
sworii  unto  them.”  No  sentence  evinces  more 
plainly  how  closely  the  narrator  keeps  to  the  Mo¬ 
saic  writings.  When  God  is  said  to  swear  nnto 
Israel,  it  is  almost  always  in  connection  with 
blessings  to  be  bestowed.  Only  in  two  instances 
(Dent.  ii.  14;  cf.  Josh.  v.  6),  the  Lord  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  sworn  that  to  those  who  had  not 
obeyed  his  voice,  He  would  not  show  the  land.  In 
these,  therefore,  the  oath  is  confirmatory  of  threat¬ 
ened  punishment.  The  double  form  of  expression 
also,  that  God  spake  and  swore,  is  prefigured 
Deut.  xxix.  12  (13). 

And  they  became  greatly  distressed, 

Deut.  xxviii.  50-52  describes  the  plunderers,  who 


1  [On  these  words  Bach  men  n  remarks :  ”  This  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  a  twofold  visitation,  either  simultaneous  or  successive  : 
first  spoiling,  then  servitude  (P.  Mart.),  or  roving  robber 
bands  and  regular  hostile  armies  (Scbm.) ;  still  less(C^)et.) 
a  threefold  degree  of  calamity  —  spoiling,  slavery,  flight  [the 


latter  indicated  by  *  they  were  no  longer  able  to  stand  before 
their  enemies  ’  —  Ta.] ;  but  Qod  In  abandoning  the  people 
to  the  resistless  violence  of  their  hostile  neighbors,  does 
thereby  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  foe  spoilers.”  — 
Ta  ] 
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shall  rob  them  of  their  cattle  and  their  harvests. 
“Thou  shalt  be  distressed  in  all  thy  gates ” 

O'l'p  is  twice  repeated  in  ver.  52.  The 

narrator  presupposes  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  writings,  and  therefore  cites  only  their 
salient  points. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  the  judgment  of  the  word  comes  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  sword.  He  who  ceases  to  remember 
the  works  of  God,  ceases  also  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  God.  For  him  who  shuts  his  eyes,  the  sun 
affords  no  light.  Men  are  judged  by  the  truth 
which  they  despise,  and  betrayed  by  the  sin  which 
they  love.  Israel  can  no  longer  withstand  the 
nations  over  whom  it  formerly  triumphed,  because 
it  courts  their  idols  and  leaves  its  own  God. 

Thus  men  suffer  through  the  passions  which 
they  entertain.  They  are  plundered,  when  instead 


of  God,  they  serve  Baal-Mammon.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  word  which  they  forsake,  is  confirmed. 
Men  lose  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  when 
(1)  they  are  no  longer  grateful  to  God;  conse¬ 
quently,  (2)  remember  Him  no  more;  hence,k(3) 
attend  no  longer  to  the  preaching  of  repentance ; 
and  despite  of  it,  (4)  serve  idols. 

Starke  :  He  who  engages  in  another  worship, 
forsakes  the  true  God,  and  apostatizes  from  Him. 
But  woe  to  the  man  who  docs  this :  for  he  brings 
himself  into  endless  trouble.  The  same  :  God  is 
as  true  to  his  threats  as  to  his  promises.  Lisco : 
The  people  whom  trouble  and  bondage  had  brought 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  sank  again  into 
idolatry  through  levity  and  commerce  with  heathen,  - 
and  thus  new  chastisements  became  necessary. 
Gbrlach:  The  judgment  affords  a  deep  glance 
into  God's  government  of  the  world,  showing  how 
He  makes  all  sin  subservient  to  his  own  power,  by 
punishing  it  with  the  vety  evils  that  arise  from 
it. 


The  interposition  of  God  in  Israels  behalf  by  the  appointment  of  Judges .  Deliverance 
and  the  death  of  the  Deliverer  the  occasion  of  renewed  apostasy . 

Chapter  II.  16-23. 

16  Nevertheless  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised  up  judges,  which  [and  they] 

17  delivered  them  out  of  the  ^and  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  And  yet  they  would  not 
[But  neither  did  they]  hearken  unto  their  judges,  but1  they  went  a  whoring*  after 
other  [fcise]  gods,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them ;  they  turned  quickly b  out  of 
the  way a  which  their  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  *  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 

18  [Jehovah] ;  but  they  did  not  so.  And  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised  them  up 
judges,  then  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  the  judge,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  enemies  ail  the  days  of  the  judge :  (for  it  repented  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
because  of  their  groanings  [wailings c]  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  d  them  and 

19  vexed  [persecuted*]  4  them.)  And  [But]  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead, 
that  they  returned  [turned  back],  and  corrupted  themselves  6  more  than  their  fathers, 
in  following  other  [aise]  gods  to  serve  them,  and  to  bow  down  unto  them ;  they 
ceased  not  from  •  their  own  [omit :  own]  [evil]  doings/  nor  from  their  stubborn 

20  way.*  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  hot  [kindled]  against  Israel ;  and 
he  said,  Because  that  this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant11  which  I  com- 

21  manded  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice ;  I  also  will  not  hence¬ 
forth  [will  not  go  on  to]  drive  out  any  [a  man]  from  before  them  of  the  nations 

22  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died  :  that  through  thefti  I  may  prove  [in  order  by  them 
to  prove  *] 7  Israel,  whether  they  will  kfeep  the  way  of  the  I^ord  [JehovahJ  to  walk 

23  therein,  as  their  fathers  did  keep  it ,  or  not.  Therefore  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
left  thoise  [these]  nations  [at  rest  k],  without  driving  them  out  hastily  [so  that  they 
should  not  be  speedily  driven  out],  neither  delivered  he  them  [and  delivered  them 
not]  into  the  hand  of  Joshua. 


•  Ver.  17.  —  SQt  N2),  ate.,  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  16. 
b  Ver.  17.— HPTC5  SfUJ,  cf.  Ex.  xxxll.  8 ;  Deut.  lx.  12. 
c  Ver.  18.  -  DTl$bO,  from  pg},  cf.  Ex.  U.  24,  vL  5. 
d  Ver.  18.-YTlb,  cfc  Ex.  Hi.  9. 

e  Ver.  18.  —  pTP[  appears  here  for  the  first  time.  Cf. 
the  Greek  iukw. 


f  Ver.  19.  —  Cf.  Deut.  xxtUI.  20. 

8  Ver.  19. —  with  reference  to  Ex.  xxxlii.  5, 

t 't'  1 

etc.,  where  already  Israel  is  celled 
h  Ver.  20.  —  Cf.  Joeh.  ▼«.  11.  "  ' 

I  Ver.  22  — Of.  Ex.  xri.  4  ;  xx.  20;  Deut  yIH.  2,  16; 
xiil.  4  (3). 

k  Ver.  28  —  Cf.  Num.  xxxil.  16. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Vcr.  17.  —  Dr.  Cuwl  has  denn"  for.’’  "  But ”  is  bettor.  On  *3  after  a  negative,  cf.  Gea.  Or.  p.  272,  at  tup.—  Tx.] 

[•i  ‘  Ver.  17.  —  That  Is,  as  often  as  a  Judge  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  way  of  their  fcthers,  they 
quickly  left  it  again.  So  Bachmann.  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  17. —  :  u  in  that  they  obeyed.”  On  this  less  regular,  bat  by  no  means  ram  (cf.  ver.  19,  Ps.  LxxtUL 

18  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  20 ;  etc.)  use  of  the  infln  with  cf.  Kw.  280  d.  — Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  18.  —  pjTf,  only  hem  and  In  Joel  U.  8.  If  the  clause  were  rendered :  "  before  those  that  crowded  (^n*?, 
cf.  on  ch.  i.  84)  and  pressed  upon  them,”  its  metaphorical  character  would  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible.  —  Ta.] 

[ft  Ver.  19.  — The  E.  V.  Is  correct  as  to  sense  ;  but  the  Hebrew  phrase,  filled  out,  would  be,  **  they  oorruptod  their 
way,”  cf.  Gen.  vi.  12.  —  Ta.] 

t«  v«.  i9. -;a  sib'sn  rfb:  lit.  r  they  caused  not  {sc.  their  conduct,  course  of  action)  to  fall  away  from  their 
(evil)  deeds”  — Ta.] 

[7  Ver.  22.  —  ni3>3  Grammatically  this  infin.  of  design  may  be  connected  either  with 

ver.  21,  ver.  20,  or  2*  The  first  construction  (adopted  by  E.  V.)  is  inadmissible,  because,  1.  It  supposes 

that  Jehovah  himself  continues  to  speJc  in  ver.  22,  in  which  case  we  should  expect  '3'1'TVT^t,  first  per.,  rather  than 

rnrn  ’JfTTVlSt  2.  It  supposes  that  the  purpose  to  prove  Israel  Is  now  first  formed,  whereas  It  Is  clear  from  ch. 
ill  1,  4,  that  it  was  already  operative  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  This  objection  is  also  fatal  to  the  construction  with 
adopted  by  Kell.  (That  Dr.  Cassel  adopts  one  of  these  two  appears  from  the  lhct  that  he  mads:  "  whether 
they  will  (instead  of  would ,  see  farther  ob)  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,”  but  which  of  the  two  ia  not  clear.)  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  connect  with  2*37,  against  which  there  is  no  objection,  either  grammatical  or  logical.  "  For  in  such 
loosely  added  infinitive*  of  design,  in  which  the  subject  Is  not  definitely  determined,  the  person  of  the  iufin.  goes  back 
to  the  preceding  principal  word  only  when  no  other  relation  is  more  obvious,  see  Kw.  837  b  (cf.  Ex.  it.  16).  But  that 
here,  as  in  the  perfectly  analogous  parallel  passage,  eh.  111.  4,  the  design  expressed  by  the  infln.  is  not  JosUua's  nor  that 
Of  the  nations,  but  Jehovah's,  is  self-evident,  and  is  besides  expressly  declared  in  ver.  23  and  ch.  ill.  1.  So  rightly  LXX. 
It.  P'&h.  Ar.  Au ".  (ques.  17),  Her.  Sit pi.  and  many  others  ”  (Bachmann).  The  connection  from  ver.  21  onward  is  there¬ 
fore  as  follows :  In  ver.  21  Jehovah  is  represented  (cf.  foot-note  8  on  p.  62)  as  saying,  "  I  will  not  go  on  to  drive  out  toe 
nations  which  Joshua  left  whoa  he  died.”  To  this  the  author  of  the  Book  himself  adds  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 

left,  namely,  to  prove  Israel,  whether  they  would  (not,  wid)  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah  to  walk  therein 

(2*%  plur.  ”  in  them,”  constr.  ad  srnsum,  the  way  of  Jehovah  consisting  of  the  7TUT'.  R  3JQ,  Deut  vili.  2  — Kell), 
as  their  fathers  kept  it,  or  not.  "  And  so,”  he  continues,  L  t.  in  consequence  of  this 'purpose,  «  Jehovah  (not  merely 
Joshua)  left  these  nations  (TlbSH,  these,  pointing  forward  to  ch.  iii.  1  ff.,  where  they  are  enumerated,)  at  rest,  in  order 
that  they  should  not  speedily  (for  that  would  have  been  Inconsistent  with  the  design  of  proving  Israel  by  them,  but  yet 
ultiuutoly)  be  driven  out,  and  did  not  give  them  into  the  hand  cf  Joshua.”  But  the  "not  speedily  ”  of  Joshua’s  time 
had  by  Israel's  (kith less  apostasy  been  changed  into  "  never.” —  Ta  ] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  first  two  chapters  indicate,  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction,  the  laws  of  historical  cause  and  effect 
whose  operation  explains  the  occurrences  about  to 
l*e  related  in  the  succeeding  pages.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  information  concerning  that  most 
important  of  all  subjects  in  Israel,  —  the  relation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  his  chosen  people.  Since  pros¬ 
perity  and  calamity  were  both  referred  to  God,  it 
was  necessary  to  explain  the  moral  grounds  of  the 
same  iu  the  favor  or  wrath  of  God.  It  was  most 
imj»ortant,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  histories  which 
were  to  be  narrated,  that  the  doubts  which  might 
Iw  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  God’s  all-power¬ 
ful  and  world-controlling  direction,  should  be  ob¬ 
viated.  The  connection  between  the  national  for¬ 
tunes,  as  about  to  be  related,  and  the  declarations 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
reader  was  to  be  informed  why  tne  purposes  of  God 
concerning  the  glonr  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  as  un¬ 
folded  to  Moses,  had  been  so  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

In  ch.  i.  a  historical  survey  of  the  conquests  of  the 
tribes  had  been  given,  in  order  in  connection  there¬ 
with  to  state  how  little  heed  had  been  given  to  the 
behest  of  the  law  to  expel  the  nations.  In  that 
disobedience  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  misfor¬ 
tunes  was  contained.  For  by  mingling  with  the 
heathen  nations,  the  chosen  people  fell  into  sin. 

With  Israel  to  fall  from  God  was  actually  to  fell 
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j  back  into  bondage.  In  their  distress  and  angnish, 
j  God  (vers.  15  and  18)  mercifully  heard  their  crying, 
as  he  had  heard  it  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  24;  vi.  5). 
Now,  as  then,  He  raised  tnem  up  heroes,  who 
through  his  might  smote  the  enemy,  and  delivered 
the  people  from  both  internal  and  external  bondage 
(ver.  16).  This,  however,  did  not  remove  the  evil  in 
its  germ.  Since  the  judgeship  was  not  hereditary, 
the  death  of  each  individual  Judge  brought  back  tfte 
same  state  of  things  which  followed  the  departore 
of  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries.  The  nation 
continually  fell  back  into  its  old  sin  (vers.  18,  19). 
The  history  of  events  under  the  Judges,  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ever  recurring  exhibitions  of  divine  com¬ 
passion  and  human  weakness.  Hence,  the  great 
question  in  Israel  must  be  one  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  these  relations.  If,  the  people  might  say, 
present  relations  owed  their  existence  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  occasioned  by  the  remaining  Canaanites, 
he  on  whom  the  first  blame  for  not  expelling  them 
must  fall,  would  be  none  other  than  Joshua !  WTiy 
did  not  that  hero  of  God  drive  them  all  out  of  the 
land  ?  Why  did  he  not  secure  the  whole  land,  in  all 
its  extended  boundaries,  for  a  possession  to  Israel  ? 
If  only  sea  and  desert  had  bounded  their  territories, 
Israel  would  have  had  no  temptation  to  meddle 
with  the  superstitions  of  neighbors.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  have  thought  of  nothing  else  than 
to  serve  their  God,  To  this  vers.  21  ff.  replv  :  God  is 
certainly  the  Helper  and  Guide  of  Israel,  its  Libera- 
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tor  mod  Conqueror ;  but  not  to  serve  the  sinfulness 
snd  sloth  of  Israel.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  with  Israel, 
when  the  freewill  of  Israel  chooses  obedience  to  God. 
But  the  freedom  of  this  choice  demonstrates  itself 
only  under  temptation.  Abraham  became  Father  of 
the  Faithful  because,  though  tempted  (Gen.  xxii. 

1 ),  he  nevertheless  stood  firm.  Fidelity  and  faith 
approve  themselves  only  in  resistance  to  seductive 
influences.  God  in  his  omnipotence  might  no  doubt 
remove  every  temptation  from  the  path  of  believ¬ 
ers;  but  He  would  not  thereby  bestow  a  boon  on 
man.  The  opportunity  for  sinning  would  indeed 
be  rendered  diincult ;  but  the  evidence  of  victorious 
conflict  with  *in  would  be  made  impossible.  Had 
God  suffered  Joshua  to  remove  out  of  the  way  all 
nations  who  might  tempt  Israel,  the  people's  in¬ 
ward  sinful  inclinations  would  have  been  no  less, 
it  would  have  cherished  no  greater  love  for  God  its 
benefactor,  it  would  have  forgotten  that  He  was  its 
liberator  (ch.  ii.  10) ;  and  the  fiuth,  the  fidelity,  the 
enthusiasm,  which  come  to  light  amid  the  assaults 
of  temptation,  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
win  the  approval  of  God  or  to  secure  tne  importa¬ 
tion  of  his  strength.  Unfaithfulness,  to  be  sure, 
must  suffer  for  its  sins;  but  faithfulness  is  the 
mother  of  heroes.  The  Book  of  Judges  tells  of  the 
trials  by  which  God  suffered  Israel  to  be  tried 
through  the  Canaanites,  of  the  punishments  which 
they  endured  whenever  they  failed  to  stand  the 
tests,  —  but  also  of  the  heroes  whom  God  raised 
up  because  they  preserved  some  faith  in  Him.  The 
closing  verses  do  not  therefore  contradict  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  chapter.  The  pious  elders  weep  when 
from  the  words  of  the  “  messenger  from  Gilgal  " 
they  perceive  the  temptation.  The  unfaithful 
younger  generation  must  suffer  the  penalty  be¬ 
cause  they  yielded  to  the  seduction.  Joshua  would 
doubtless  have  expelled  all  the  nations ;  but  God 
did  not  permit  it.  He  died ;  but  in  his  place  God 
raised  up  other  heroes,  who  liberated  Israel  when, 
in  distress,  it  breathed  penitential  sighs.  Such,  in 
outline,  are  the  authors  thoughts  as  to  the  causes 
which  underlie  his  histoij.  He  uses  them  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  narrative,  and  in  the  various  catastrophes 
of  the  history  constantly  refers  to  them. 

Vera.  16-19.  And  Jehovah  raised  them  up 
Judges,  O'tp*  E7,  Shophetim.  This  word  occurs 
here  for  the  first  time  in  the  special  sense  which  it 
has  in  this  period  of  Israeli tisn  history,  and  which 

it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  previously. 

is  to  judge,  to  decide  and  to  proceed  according  to 

the  decision,  in  disputes  between  fellow-country¬ 


men  and  citizens.  Originally,  Moses,  deeming  it 
his  duty  to  exercise  all  judicial  functions  himself, 
was  the  only  judge  in  Israel  (Ex.  xviii.  16).  But 
when  this  proved  impracticable,  he  committed  the 
lesser  causes  to  trustworthy  men  from  among  the 
people,  jnst  as  at  the  outset  the  Spartan  ephors 
nad  authority  only  in  unimportant  matters.  These 
he  charged  (Ex.  xviii.  21 ;  Deut.  i.  16)  to  “judge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother." 
For  the  future,  he  enjoins  the  appointment  of  judges 
in  every  city  (Deut.  xvi.  18).  Their  jurisdiction 
extends  to  cases  of  life  and  death,  to  matters  of  idol¬ 


atry  as  all  other  causes  (Dent.  xvii.  1-12 ;  xxv.  2); 
and  although  the  words  are  “  thou  sbalt  make  thee 
judges,"  the  judges  are  nevertheless  clothed  with 
such  authority  as  renders  their  decisions  completely 
and  finally  valid.  Whoever  resists  them,  must  die 

iDeut.  xvii.  12).  The  emblem  of  this  authority,  in 
sracl  as  elsewhere,  was  the  staff  or  rod ,  as  we  see 


it  carried  by  Moses.  The  root  is  therefore  to 
be  connected  with  CQ&  staff,  CKTfTTpOV,  tCipio. 
is  a  staff-man,  a  judge.  In  the  Homeric 


poems,  when  the  elders  are  to  sit  in  judgment,  the 
neralds  reach  them  their  staves  (II.  xviii.  506) ; 
“but  now  (says  Achilles,  //.  i.  237),  the  judges 
carry  in  their  hands  the  staff." 1  Judicial  author¬ 
ity  is  the  chief  attribute  of  the  royal  dignity. 
Hence,  God,  the  highest  king,  is  also  “  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth "  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  He  judges 
concerning  right  and  wrong,  and  makes  his  awards 
accordingly.  When  law  and  sin  had  ceased  to  be 
distinguished  in  Israel,  compassion  induced  Him  to 
appoint  judges  again.  If  these  are  gifted  with 
heroic  qualities,  to  vanquish  the  oppressors  of 
Israel,  it  is  nevertheless  not  this  neroism  that 
forms  their  principal  characteristic.  That  consists 
in  “judging."  They  restore,  as  was  foreseen, 
Deut.  xvii.  7,  12,  the  authority  of  law.  They 
enforce  the  penalties  of  law  against  the  sin  of  dis¬ 
obedience  towards  God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this 
law  living  in  them,  that  makes  them  strong. .  The 
normal  condition  of  Israel  is  not  one  of  victory 


simply ;  it  is  a  condition  in  which  JTT 

law  and  right,2  are  kept.  For  this  reason,  God 
raises  up  Shophetim ,  judges,  not  princes  {nesiim, 
sarim).  The  title  sets  forth  both  their  work  and 
the  occasion  of  their  appointment.  Israel  is  free 
and  powerful  when  its  law  is  observed  throughout 
the  land.8  Henceforth,  (as  appears  from  Deut. 
xvii.  14,)  except  shonh+tim,  only  kings,  melakim , 
can  rule  in  Israel.  The  difference  between  them 


1  A  similarly  formed  title  It  that  of  B&tonnier,  given  by 
the  French  to  the  chief  of  the  barristers,  and  yet  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  medUrval  bastoneritu. 

2  [T>r.  Careers  words  are:  Gisetx  und  Recht.  For  the 
latter  term,  as  technically  used,  the  English  language  has 
no  equivalent.  It  Is  Right  as  determined  by  law.  —  Ta.] 

S  [Dr.  Bachmann  (with  many  others)  reaches  an  entirely 
different  definition  of  the  "Judges.”  The  Judge  as  such, 
he  contends,  ac’s  in  an  external  direction,  in  behalf  of,  not 
on,  the  people.  A  Judge,  in  the  special  sense  of  our  Book,  is 
first  of  all  a  Deliverer,  a  Savior.  He  may,  or  he  may  not, 
exercise  judicial  functions,  properly  speaking,  but  he  is 
Judge  because  be  dtUrtn .  This  view  be  supports  by  an 
extended  review  of  the  utus  loquendi  of  the  word,  snd  espe¬ 
cially  by  insisting  that  ch.  ii.  16,  18  admits  of  no  other 
definition.  "Why,”  he  asks,  quoting  Dr.  Cassel,  "if  a 
Judge  Is  first  of  all  a  restorer  of  law  and  right,  does  not  ch. 
U.  11-19,  which  gives  such  prominence  to  the  feet  that  the 
ftmaking  of  the  divine  law  Is  the  cause  of  all  the  hostile 
oppressions  endured  by  Israel,  lay  similar  stress,  when  It 
comes  to  speak  of  the  Shophetim,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  deliv¬ 


erance  of  the  people  from  Its  oppressors  !  ”  To  which  it 
were  enough  to  reply,  first,  that  ver.  16  intends  only  to  show 
how  Israel  was  delivered  from  the  previously  mentioned 
consequences  of  its  lawless  condition,  not  how  it  was  res¬ 
cued  from  the  lawless  condition  itself ;  and,  secondly,  that 
vers.  18,  19  clearly  imply,  that  while  military  activity  may 
(and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  usually  did)  occupy  a  part 
of  the  Judge's  career,  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law  within  the  nation 
engage  the  whole.  Heooe,  the  Deliverer  was  rightly  callod 
Shophet,  whereas  In  his  military  character  he  would  have 


been  more  properly  called  cf.  ch.  ill.  9.  Dr. 

Bachmann,  It  is  true,  explains  the  title  Judge  (as  derived  from 


the  second  of  the  three  meanings  of  1-  to  lodge ; 

2.  to  save,  namely,  by  affording  justice ;  8.  to  rule)  by  the 
fee t  that  the  0  T.  views  the  assistance  sent  by  Jehovah  to 
his  oppressed  people  as  an  act  of  retributive  justice  towards 
both  oppressed  and  oppressor,  cf.  Gen.  xv.  14  ;  Ex.  vi.  6, 
vii.  4 :  but  in  such  cases  Jehovah,  and  not  the  human 
organ  through  whom  lie  acts,  Is  the  Julge.  —  Ta.] 
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lies  chiefly  in  the  hereditarincss  of  the  royal  office 
—  a  difference,  it  is  true,  of  ereat  significance  in 
Israel,  and  closely  related  to  me  national  desdnv. 
The  Judge  has  only  a  personal  commission.  Hfis 
work  is  to  re-inspire  Israel  with  divine  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  to  make  it  victorious.  He  restores  things 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  on  the  death 
of  Joshua.  No  successor  were  necessary,  if  with¬ 
out  a  judge,  the  nation  itself  maintained  the  law, 
and  resisted  temptation.  Israel  has  enough  in  its 
divinely-given  law.  Rallying  about  this  and  the 
priesthood,  it  could  be  free ;  for  God  is  its  King. 
But  it  is  weak.  The  Judge  is  scarcely  dead,  before 
the  authority  of  law  is  shaken.  Unity  is  lost,  and 
the  enemy  takes  advantage  of  the  masterless  dis¬ 
order.  Therefore,  Judges,  raised  up  by  God,  and 
girded  with  fresh  strength,  succeed  each  other,  — 
vigorous  rulers,  full  of  personal  energy,  but  called 
to  exercise  judgment  only  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
has  been  customary,  in  speaking  of  the  Punic 
suffetes ,  to  compare  them  with  the  Israel itish  sho- 
pheiim .  And  it  is  really  more  correct  to  regard  the 
suffetes  as  consults  than  as  kings.  Among  the 
Phoenicians  also  the  idea  of  king  included  that  of 
hereditarincss.1  The  suffetes  were  an  elected  mag¬ 
istracy,  whose  name,  like  that  of  the  Judges,  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  also  con¬ 
stituted  the  highest  judicial  authority.  They  sat 
in  judgment  (ad  jus  dicendum )  when  the  designs 
of  Aristo  came  to  light  (Livy,  xxxiv.  61).  It  is, 
in  general,  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  a  city  (summits  magistrate) ,  as  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Gades  (Livy,  xxviii.  37),  to  be  styled  Judges, 
t.  e.  suffetes.  As  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  title 
of  Spanish  magistrates  was  judiccs.  The  highest 


officer  of  Sardinia  was  termed  judex.*  The  Israel¬ 
ites!)  Judges  differ  from  the  suffetes,  not  so  much 
by  the  nature  of  their  official  activity,  as  by  the 
source,  purpose,  and  extent  of  their  power.  In 
Israel  also  common  shophetim  existed  everywhere  ; 
but  the  persons  whom  God  selected  as  deliverers 
were  in  a  peculiar  sense  men  of  divine  law  and 
order.  They  were  not  regular  but  extraordinary 
authorities.  Hence,  they  were  not,  like  the  snt- 
fetes,  chosen  by  the  people.  God  himself  appointed 
them.  The  spirit  or  the  national  faith  placed  them 
at  the  head  of  the  people. 

Ver.  20,  etc.8  I  will  not  go  on  to  drive  out  a 
man  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he 
died.  The  purport  of  this  important  sentence, 
which  connects  chapters  i.  and  iii.  historically  and 
geographically,  is  as  follows :  The  whole  land, 
from  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  Mount  Casing  and 
the  “  road  to  Hamath,”  and  from  Jordan  to  the 
sea,  was  intended  for  Israel.  But  it  had  not  been 
given  to  Joshua  to  clear  this  whole  territory.  A. 
group  of  nations,  enumerated  ch.  iii.  3,  had  re¬ 
mained  in  their  seats.  Nor  did  the  individual 
tribes,  when  they  took  possession  of  their  allot¬ 
ments,  make  progress  against  them  (cf.  ch.  i.  19, 
34).  Especially  does  this  explain  what  is  said 
above,  ch.  i.  31,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Israel, 
therefore,  was  still  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hea¬ 
then  nations,  firing  within  its  promised  borders,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who  with  their  idolatry  were 
tolerated  in  the  territory  actually  subjugated  (cf. 
ch.  i.  21,  27,  30).  These  were*  the  nations  by 
whom  temptations  and  conflicts  were  prepared  for 
Israel,  and  against  whom,  led  by  divinely-inspired 
heroes,  it  rose  in  warlike  and  successful  resistance. 


1  Which  Movers  (PktinizUr,  ii.  1,686)' has  improperly 
overlooked.  As  those  who  exercised  governmental  func¬ 
tions,  properly  symbolised  by  the  sceptre,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  could  scarcely  call  them  anything  else  than  /SowiAft?. 
Some  good  remarks  against  Heereu’s  view  of  this  matter 
were  made  by  J.  G.  Schlosser  ( AristoUles ’  Politik,  i.  196, 
196). 

3  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Du  Cange,  under  Ju- 
dices.  Similar  relations  occur  in  the  early  political  and 
judicial  history  of  all  nations.  Cf.  Grimm,  Rec/usalUrthUmert 
p.  760,  etc. 

S  [Dr.  Cassel,  in  striving  after  brevity,  has  here  left  a 
point  of  considerable  interest  in  obscurity.  Ver.  20  reads 
as  follows  :  "  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  said,  Because  this  people  hath  transgressed 
my  covenant  which  1  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have 
not  hearkened  to  my  voioe,  I  also  will  not/’  etc.  How  Is 
this  verse  connected  with  the  preceding?  Vers.  11-19 
have  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
Judges.  They  have  described  It  as  a  period  of  constantly 
renewed  backsliding,  calling  down  God's  auger  on  Israel, 
and  not  permanently  cured  even  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Judges.  Thereupon  ver.  20  proceeds  as  above;  and  the 
question  arises,  to  what  point  of  time  in  the  whole  period  it 
is  to  be  referred.  Dr.  Bachmann  argues  that  Id  ver.  20  the 
narrative  goes  back  to  the  "  sentence  ”  pronounced  at 
Bochina  (see  ver.  8).  ”  Ver.  20,”  he  says,  "  adds  [to  the  sur¬ 
vey  In  vers.  11-19]  that,  before  God  s  anger  attained  its 
complete  expression  In  delivering  Israel  into  the  bands  of 
strange  nations  (ver.  14),  It  had  already  manifested  itself  in 
the  determination  not  to  drive  those  nations  out ;  and  with 
this  the  narrative  returns  to  the  judgment  of  Boo  him.” 

Accordingly,  he  interprets  the  "  and  he  said,”  of 

ver.  20,  as  introducing  an  actual  divine  utterance,  namely, 
the  one  delivered  at  Bochim.  Without  following  the  whole 
oourse  of  Dr.  Bachmann’s  argument,  it  Is  enough  here  to 
say  that  his  conclusion  Is  sorely  wrong,  and  that  the  source 
of  his  error  lies  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the  words  spoken  at 
Bochim,  which  are  not  a  "  sentence  ”  or  ,f  judgment,”  but 
a  tears  tag,  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  denouncing 
judgment.  The  true  connection,  in  my  judgment  (and  ss 


I  think  Dr.  Cassel  also  conceives  it),  is  as  follows :  When 
Joshua  ceased  from  war,  there  were  still  many  nations  left 
In  possession  of  territory  intended  for  Israel,  cf.  Josh.  xiii. 
1  If.  They  were  left  temporarily,  and  for  the  good  of  Israel, 
cf.  Judg.  ii.  22,  28,  ill.  1,  2.  At  the  same  time  Israel  wee 
warned  against  the  danger  that  thus  arose,  and  distinctly- 
told  that  if  they  entered  Into  close  and  friendly  relation* 
with  the  people  thus  left,  Jehovah  would  not  drive  thorn 
oat  at  all,  but  would  leave  them  to  become  a  scourge  to 
them,  Josh,  xxiii.  12  f.  Nevertheless,  Israel  soon  adopted  a 
line  of  conduct  towards  them  such  as  rendered  it  Inevitable 
that  the  prohibited  relations  most  soon  be  established,  cf. 
Judg.  I.  Then  came  the  warning  of  Bochim.  It  proved 
unavailing.  Israel  entered  into  the  closest  connections  with 
the  heathen,  forsook  Jehovah,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtn- 
roth,  ch.  Iii.  6,  Ii.  11  ff.  The  contingency  of  Josh,  xxiii. 
12,  13  had  actually  occurred,  and  its  conditional  threat 
passed  over  into  Irrevocable  determination  on  the  pert  of 
Jehovah.  The  time  of  the  determination  fells  therefore  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  but  es  the 
moment  at  which  it  went  into  force  was  not  signalised  by 
any  public  announcement,  and  as  each  successive  apostasy 
added,  so  to  speak,  to  its  finality,  the  author  of  the  Boolt 
of  Judges  makes  express  mention  of  it  (allusion  to  It  them 
is  already  in  vers.  14  b,  16  a,)  only  at  the  close  of  his 
survey,  where,  moreover,  it  furnished  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  the  review  Itself  could  not  fell  to  suggest. 
Why  did  God  leave  these  nations  to  be  a  oonstant  snare  to 
Israel  ?  why  was  it,  that  even  the  most  heroio  Judges, 
men  full  of  feith  in  God  and  seal  for  Israel,  did  not  exter¬ 
minate  them  ?  The  of  v®r-  20,  therefore,  does  not 

introduce  an  actual  divine  utterance.  The  author  derives 
his  knowledge  of  God's  determination,  first,  from.  Josh,  xxiii. 
18,  and  secondly,  from  the  course  of  the  history ;  bnt  in 
order  to  give  impressiveness  and  force  to  his  statement,  be 
"  clothes  it  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  God  ” 

(Kell).  The  1  in  denotes  logical,  not  temporal, 

sequence.  On  the  connection  of  ver.  22  ff.  with  ver.  21,  see 
note  7  under  the  text.  —  Ta.] 
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With  their  enumeration,  briefly  made  in  ch.  iii. 
1-5,  the  author  closes  his  introduction  to  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  subsequent  events.  The  historical  and 
mcfral  background  on  which  these  arise,  is  now 
dear.  Not  only  the  scene  and  the  combatants,  but 
also  the  causes  of  conflict  and  victory  have  been 
indicated. 

HOXUiBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  judgments  of  God  are  indescribable  —  his 
compassion  is  indefatigable.  Whatever  God  had 
promised  in  the  law,  must  come  to  pass,  be  it  pros¬ 
perity  or  distress.  Apostasy  is  followed  by  ruin ; 
the  loss  of  character  by  that  of  courage.  Heroes 
become  cowards ;  conquerors  take  to  flight.  Shame 
and  scorn  came  upon  the  name  of  Israel.  The 
nation  could  no  longer  protect  its  cities,  nor  indi¬ 
viduals  their  homes.  In  distress,  the  people  re¬ 
turned  to  the  altars  which  in  presumptuous  pride 
they  had  left.  Old  Israel  wept  when  it  heard  the 
preaching  of  repentance;  new  Israel  weeps  only 
when  it  feels  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Ana  God's 
compassion  is  untiring.  He  gave  them  deliverers, 
choosing  them  from  among  Israel's  judges,  making 
them  strong  for  victory  ami  salvation.  But  in  his 
mercy  He  chastened  them.  For  Israel  must  be 
trained  and  educated  by  means  of  judgment  and 
mercy.  The  time  to  save  them  by  a  king  had  not 
yet  come.  Judah  had  formerly  led  the  van  ;  but 
neither  was  the  education  of  this  tribe  completed. 
Judges  arose  in  Israel;  but  their  office  was  not 
hereditary.  When  the  Judge  died  a  condition  of 
national  affairs  ensued  like  that  which  followed  the 
death  of  Joshua:  the  old  remained  faithful,  the 
young  apostatized.  The  Judges  for  the  most  part 
exercisea  authority  in  single  tribes.  The  heathen 
were  not  expelled  from  the  borders  assigned  to  Is¬ 
rael  ;  Israel  must  submit  to  ever-renewed  trials ;  and 
when  it  failed  to  stand,  then  came  the  judgment. 
But  in  this  discipline,  compassion  constantly  mani¬ 
fested  itself  anew.  The  word  of  God  continued  to 
manifest  its  power.  It  quietly  reared  up  heroes 
and  champions.  The  contents  of  these  verses  form 
the  substance  of  the  whole  Book.  Israel  must 
contend,  —  l,  with  sin,  and  2,  with  enemies ;  it  ex¬ 
periences. —  1,  the  discipline  of  judgment,  and  2, 
the  discipline  of  compassion ;  but  in  contest  and  in 
discipline  that  which  approves  itself  is,  —  1,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  repentance,  and  2,  the  obedience  of  faith. 


Thus  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Judges  afford 
a  look  into  the  history  of  Christian  nations.  They 
have  found  by  experience  what  even  in  a  modern 
novel  the  author  almost  involuntarily  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  (B.  Abekeo,  Grei- 
fensee,  i.  43) :  “  Truly,  when  once  the  granite 
rock  on  which  the  church  is  reared  has  crumbled 
away,  all  other  foundations  crumble  after  it,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  nation  of  cowards  and  volup¬ 
tuaries/'  A  glance  into  the  spiritual  life  shows 
the  same  process  of  chastisement  and  compassion. 
The  Apostle  says  (2  Cor.  xii.  7):  “And  lest  I 
should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet 
me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  For  this 
thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  de¬ 
part  from  me.  And  he  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness."  A  recent  philosopher  ( Fischer,  Gmch. 
der  neueren  Philos.,  i.  1 1 )  defines  philosophy  to  be, 
not  so  much  universal  science,  as  self-knowleage.  If 
this  be  correct,  repentance  is  the  true  philosophy ; 
for  in  repentance  man  learns  to  know  himself  in 
all  the  various  conditions  of  apostasy  and  ruin, 
reflection  and  return,  pride  ana  penitence,  heart- 
quickening  and  longing  after  divine  compassion. 

Starke:  Fathers,  by  a  bad  example,  make 
their  children  worse  than  themselves ;  for  from  old 
sins,  new  ones  are  continually  growing,  The  same  : 
Although  God  knows  and  might  immediately  pun¬ 
ish  all  that  is  hidden  in  men,  his  wisdom  employs 
temptation  and  other  means  to  bring  it  to  the  light, 
that  his  justice  may  be  manifest  to  his  creatures. 
The  same  :  Through  tribulation  and  the  cross  to 
the  exercise  of  faith  and  obedience,  prayer  and  hope. 
And  all  this  tends  to  our  good  ;  for  God  tempts  no 
one  to  evil.  The  same  :  Though  God  permit,  He 
does,  not  approve,  the  unrighteous  oppressor  of  the 
unrighteous,  but  punishes  his  unrighteousness  when 
his  help  is  invoked.  Lisco  :  God’s  judgment  on 
Israel  is  the  non -destruction  of  the  heathen. 
Gerlach  :  From  the  fact  that  the  whole  history 
does  at  the  same  time,  through  scattered  hints,  point 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  Israel  under  the  kings, 
we  learn  that  these  constantly-recurring  events 
do  not  constitute  a  fruitless  circle,  ever  returning 
whence  it  started,  but  that  through  them  all,  God's 
providence  conducted  his  people,  by  a  road  won¬ 
derfully  involved,  to  a  glorious  goal. 


Enumeration  of  the  heathen  nation*  left  to  prove  Israel. 

Chapter  III.  .1-4. 

1  Now  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  left  [at  rest],  to  prove  Israel 
by  them,  (even  as  many  of  Israel  as  had  not  known  [by  experience J  all  the  wars  of  Canaan  ; 

2  Only  that  the  generations  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  might  know  to  teach  them 

3  war,  at  the  least  such  as  before  knew  nothing  thereof ;  )l  Namely ,  five  lords  [principalities] 
of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Hivites  that 
dwelt  [dwell]  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of 

4  [ut.  unto  the.coming, «. «.  the  road  to]  Hamath.  And  they  were  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  to 
know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah],  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  —  Dr.  Ousel  render*  this  Terse  freeljr :  "  Only  that  to  give  experience  to  the  generations  of  the  eons  of  Is¬ 
rael,  they  might  teach  them  war  which  they  did  not  formerly  iearn  to  know/’  He  supplies  a  second  before 

CT!pY?  (sue  the  exposition  below),  and  in  a  note  (which  we  transfer  from  the  foot  of  the  page),  remarks  :  n  Yer.  2  con¬ 
tains’ two*  subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  the  sutyect  of  the  principal  sentence  in  Ter.  1,  which  is  '  Jehovah.'  In  the 
first  of  these  clauses  (each  of  which  Is  introduced  by  the  subject  is  '  Israel  ’  (fully,  fTV^?)  »  in 

the  second,  ( the  nations.'  The  fiat  expresses  the  reeult  of*  toe  second ;  that  which  Israel  experiences’ Is,  that  the  na¬ 
tions  teach  it  war/’  Kell  (who  follows  Berthean)  explains  as  follows  : "  only  (pH,  with  no  other  view  than)  to  know 

the  subsequent  generations  (fTTV*?,  the  generations  alter  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries)  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  that 
He  fJehovah)  might  teach  them  war,  only  those  who  had  not  learned  to  know  them  (the  waa  of  Canaan)."  Bat,  1,  if 

fTV"l  *T  were  in  the  accas.,  the  author  oould  hardly  have  failed  to  remove  all  ambiguity  by  prefixing  *T1  ^  to  it.  2. 

An  infln.  of  design  with  following  one  with  without  1  to  indicate  coordination,  can  only  be  subordi¬ 

nate  to  the  preceding.  Thus  in  the  English  sentence  :  &  We  eat  In  order  to  live  to  work,*' ff  to  work,"  would  be  at 
once  interpreted  ae  subordinate  to  "to  lire."  A  second  ^37^?  might  indicate  coordination  even  without  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  %  cf.  in  English :  "  We  eat  in  order  to  live,  In  order  to  work  where  we  Ael  at  once  that  "  to  live  " 

uud  n  to  work  "  are  coordinate  eo  for  as  their  relation  to  the  principal  verb  is  concerned.  Hence,  Dr.  Cased  insects 
a  seoond  '  but  *****  **  u  expedient  too  much  like  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  to  be  astisfectory.  Bachmann, 

who  in  the  main  agrees  with  our  author,  avoids  this  by  treating  D'TC?)'?1?  as  a  gerundive  adverbial  phrase.  AM 

for  **  **  001  iodeed  impossible  that,  remembering  what  he  said  in  ch.  IL  10  (WT  rf?,  etc.),  and  just 

now  substantially  repeated  in  ver.  1  b,  the  writer  of  Judges  ueee  it  here  absolutely,  to  indicate  briefly  the  opposite  of 

the  condition  there  described,  in  which  case  Dr.  Cessel’s 'rendering  would  be  sufficiently  justified.  But  since  niltf 
^55  (Ter-  2  *)  clearly  represents  the  rfb  flN  of  ver.  1  b,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  of 

wr.  2  In  Uk.  nuiur  raunm  the  niaq'?n-'?3  flM  WT  «f  nr.  1.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 

the  pronoun  "  them  ”  is  hers,  as  frequently,  omitted  alter  and  translate,  freely,  thus :  "  And  these  are  the 

nations  which  Jehovah  left  to  prove  Israel  by  them  —  all  that  Israel  which  did  not  know  all  the  wars  of  Canaan,  in 
order  that  the  after  generations  of  Israel  (they  also)  might  know  (uoderatand  and  appreciate)  them  (L  «.  those  wan),  in 
that  he  (i.  e.  Jehovah,  or  they,  the  nations)  taught  them  war,  (not  war  in  general,  however,  but)  only  the  wan  which 
(or,  each  wan  as)  they  did  not  formerly  know."  The  first  P'l}  as  Bachmann  remarks,  limits  the  design  of  Jehovah,  the 
second  the  thing  to  be  taught.  As  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  2,  if  the  accents  be  disregarded,  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  rendering  here  given  is  the  plural  suffix  D  ;  bat  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  writer's  mind  at 
once  recurs  to  the  ”  wan  of  Canaan."  The  DN2^7,  0,di  *■  o**l from  the  point  of  time  occupied  by  the  "  after  gen¬ 
erations,’’  as  was  natural  to  a  writer  who  lived  eo  late  as  the  period  of  kings,  and  not  from  that  in  which  the  rPJH 
of  ver.  1,  and  Its  design,  took  place.  The  masculine  Q  to  represent  a  fern.  plur.  is  not  very  unfrequent,  ct  2  Sam.  xx.  8 ; 
2  Kgs.  xviii.  18.  Dr.  Bachmann  connects  the  last  clause  with  rwp^t*  the  accents  (which  join  with 

not  with  U(*  renders :  "  that  Israel  might  learn  to  know  ....  war,  namely,  only  those 

(wars)  which  were  formerly,  they  did  not  know  them  —  only  the  former  wars  which  they  did  not  know."  The  sense  is  not 
materially  affected  by  this  change.  —  T*-J 


RXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL- 

Ver.  1.  All  who  had  not  experienced  the 
wars  of  Canaan.  These  are  they  of  whom  it  was 
said,  ch.  ii.  10,  that  they  “  knew  not  the  works  of 
the  Lord.”  This  younger  generation,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders,  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  but.  did  not  estimate  aright  the  great¬ 
ness  or  the  dangers  endured  by  the  fathers,  and 
therefore  did  not  sufficiently  value  the  help  of  God. 
The  horrors  of  war,  to  be  known,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  As  if  the  conquest  of  Canaan  had  been 
of  easy  achievement!  It  was  no  light  thing  to 
triumph  over  the  warlike  nations.  Was  not  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  although  victorious,  obliged  never¬ 
theless  to  abandon  the  valley  to  the  iron  chariots  ? 
But  of  that  the  rising  generation  no  longer  wished 
to  know  anything.  They  did  not  know  what  “  a 
war  with  Canaan  signiiitnl.” 


Ver.  2.  Only  that  to  give  experience  to 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Israel  they 
might  teach  them  war,  with  whieh  they  did 
not  before  become  acquainted.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  is  difficult,  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  been  frequently  misunderstood  (among 
others,  by  Bertheau).  .The  book  which  the  nar¬ 
rator  is  about  to  wnte,  is  a  Book  of  Wars ;  and  it 
is  therefore  incumbent  npon  him  to  state  the  moral 
causes  in  which  these  originated.  God  proves  Is¬ 
rael  for  its  own  good.  With  this  in  view,  “  He  left 
the  nations  in  peace,  to  prove  Israel  by  them.1* 
How  prove  Israel  ?  By  depriving  it  of  rest  through 
them.  They  compel  Israel  to  engage  in  conflict. 
In  defeat  the  people  learn  to  know  the  violence  of 
Canaanitish  oppression,  and,  when  God  sends  them 
heroes,  the  preciousness  of  the  boon  of  restored 
freedom.  Only  for  this ;  the  emphasis  of  the  verse 
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fellf  on  <mlg  (jTT),  which  is  introduced  twice.  Be- 1 

tween  and  » lyn1?  1  is  to  be 

applied.  The  Hebrew  usus  loauendi  places  both 
cl&niea  (fiy?  ISO1?  ud  nytT?  I??1?),  each 

beginning  with  1?  alongside  of  each  other 
without  any  connective,  whereby  one  sets  forth  the 
ground  of  the  other.  God  leaves  the  nations  in 
peace,  “  in  order  that  they  might  teach  the  Israel¬ 
ites  what  war  with  Canaan  signified,  —  in  order 
that  those  generations  mi^ht  know  it  who  had  not 
vet  experienced  it.”  It  &  not  for  technical  instruc- 
iion  in  military  science  that  He  leaves  the  heathen 
nations  in  the  land,  but  that  Israel  may  know  what 
it  is  to  wage  war,  that  without  God  it  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  against  Canaan,  and  that,  having  in  the  deeds 
of  contemporary  heroes  a  present  counterpart  of 
the  experience  "of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the 
mighty  works  which  God  wrought  for  Israel 
through  Moses  and  Joshua,  it  may  learn  humility 
and  submission  to  the  law.  This  reason  why  God 
did  not  cause  the  Canaanites  to  be  driven  out, 
does  not,  however,  contradict  that  given  in  ch.  ii. 
22.  Israel  can  apostatize  from  God,  only  whi  n  it 
has  forgotten  Hun.  The  consequence  is  servitude. 
In  this  distress,  God  sends  them  Judges.  These 
triumph,  in  glorious  wars,  over  victorious  Canaan. 
Grateful  Israel,  being  now  able  to  conceive,  in  their 
living  reality,  the  wonders  by  which  God  formerly 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  nationality,  has  learned  to 
know  the  hand  of  its  God.  Cf.  ver.  4. 

Yer.  3.  Five  principalities  of  the  Philistines. 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  seg.,  enumerates  the  nations  which 
were  to  remain,  with  still  more  distinctness.  There, 
however,  the  reason,  given  in  our  passage,  why  God 
let  them  remain,  is  not  stated.  The  principalities 
of  the  Philistines  must  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 
The  Canaanites  and  the  Zidonians  are  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  importance  of 
Zidon  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  ch.  i.  31. 
The  districts  not  under  Zidonian  supremacy,  are 
referred  to  by  the  general  term  “  Canaanite.  The 
Hivite,  here  "mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  does  not  occur  under  that  name  in  Josh, 
xiii.  5.  He  is  there  spoken  of  under  the  terms, 
“land  of  the  Giblites  (Byblus,  etc.)  and  all  Leba¬ 
non;”  here,  a  more  general  designation  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  name  indicates  and  explains 
this  in  a  manner  highly  interesting.  The  LXX. 
render  by  E kuos,  as  for  H-jn,  the  mother  of 

all  the  living,  they  give  Etou  The  word  njn, 

•"^*7,  to  live,  whence  nyi,  includes  the  idea  of 
“  roundness,  circularity  of  form  ”  So  the  idv, 
egg,  is  round,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source 

of  life.  Consequently,  Hjn  and  HAH  came  to 
signify  battle-array  or  encampment  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11)  and  village  (Num.  xxxii.  41),  from  the 
circular  form  in  which  camps  and  villages  were 
disposed.  The  people  called  Hivite  is  the  people 
that  resides  in  round villages.  Down  to  the  present 
day — marvelous  tenacity  of  national  custom!  — 
the  villages  in  Syria  are  so  built  that  the  conically- 
shaped  houses  form  a  circular  street,  inclosing  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  for  the  herds  and  flocks. 


Modern  travellers  have  fonnd  this  style  of  building 
still  in  use  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ritter,  xvii.  1698).  It  distinguished  the  Hivite 
from  the  other  nations.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  found 
only  beyond  the  boundary  here  indicated;  on 
northern  Lebanon,  above  Mount  Hermon.  This 
therefore  also  confirms  the  remarks  made  above  (at 
ch.  i.  33),  on  the  parallel  passage,  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
where  we  find  the  definition  “  from  Baal-gad  under 
Mount  Hermon,”  whereas  here  we  read  of  a 
“  mount  Baal  Hermon.”  Baal  Hermon,  according 
to  its  signification,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 

Ssent  name  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  since  on  the  one 
id  Sheikh  may  stand  for  Baal,  *hilc,  on  the 
er,  Hermon  derived  its  name  firom  its  peculiar 

form.  is  a  dialectic  equivalent  of  the  He¬ 
brew  in  the  height,  the  highlands : 

the  prominent  point,  the  commanding  for¬ 
tress.  Hermon,  as  the  southern  foot  of  Anti  Libanus, 
is  its  loftiest  peak.  It  towers  grandly,  like  a  giant 
(cf.  Ritter,  xvii.  151,  211 ),  above  all  its  surround¬ 
ings,  —  like  a  silver-roofed  fortress  of  God.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  Hermon  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  name  of  a  mountain.  It  is  probable 
indeed  "that  to  the  Greeks  the  Hermrean  Promon- 
tory  ('EpfxaSa  &Kpat  Polyb.  I.  xxxvi.  11  ;  cf.  Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  x.  ii.  512)  suggested  only  some 
reference  to  Hermes.  But  the  greater  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  seeing  why  Hermes  should  give  names  to 
mountain  peaks,  the  more  readily  do  wc  recognize  a 

not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  promontory 
of  Lemnos,  the  Hermiean  Rock  (*E ppdiov  xJvoj) 
mentioned  by  Greek  poets  (ASschyl.  Agam.,  283). 
It  accords  with  this  that  Ptolemy  specifics  a  Her- 
maeAn  Promontoiy  in  Crete  also.  It  is  evident 
how  appropriately  Hermon,  in  its  signification  of 
Armon,  “  a  fortress-like,  towering  eminence,”  is 
used  to  denote  a  promontory.  The  Greek  tjtpa  also 
has  the  twofold  signification  of  fortress  and  prom¬ 
ontory  ;  and  Mount  Hermon  itself  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  considered  to  be  both  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  when  in  Josh.  xiii.  5  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  hostile  nations  is  defined  as  running 
from  “  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hermon,”  and  here 
as  extending  u  from  Baal  Hermon  ”  onward,  the 
same  sacred  locality  is  meant  in  both  passages,  and 
that  Baal  Hermon  is  identified  with  Baal-gad. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  following:  The 
Talmud  ( Chulin ,  40  a)  speaks  of  the  sinful  worship 

which  is  rendered  to  the  Godaof  the 

mountain,  1.  e.  as  Raschi  explains,  the  angel  like 
unto  Michael,  who  is  placed  over,  the  mountains  of 
the  world.  Moses  ha-Cohen  advances  an  equally 
ancient  conception,  current  also  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  when  he  states  ( ap .  Ibn  Ezra,  on  Isa.  lxv. 
11),  that  Baal-gad  is  the  star  Zedck,  t.  e.  Zeus. 
For  Zeus  is  in  fact  the  Hellenic  deity  of  all  moun¬ 
tain-peaks, a  the  Great  Baal  Hermon.  Hence  it  was 
customary  among  the  Hellenes  also  to  prepare 
sacrificial  tables  in  the  service  of  Zeus';  and  with 
Isa.  lxv.  1 1  we  may  profitably  compare  Paus.  ix. 
40,  where  we  learn  that  in  Chaeronea,  where  the 
sceptre  of  Zeus  was  venerated  as  a  palladium,  “  a 
cable  with  meat  and  pastry  was  daily  ”  prepared. 
At  the  birth  of  a  son  to  her  maid,  Leah  says  (Gen. 


1  Ct  Josh.  !▼.  94.  [Compare  the  note  under  ”  Textual 
end  Grammatical.”  —  Ta.] 

*  Cf.  Preller,  Or.  Mythol .,  1.  77.  He  i>  such  as  itepa to*, 
toucpcot,  etc.  That  aveaav tmx  also  ha*  no  other  meaning. 
PreUer  shows  elsewhere.  Mountain  temples,  says  Welcker 

5 


(Mythologies  1.  170),  were  erected  to  other  gods  only  exoep* 
tlonally  As  for  the  temple  of  Hermee  on  Mount  Cellsoc 
(Paus.  Till.  17,  1),  It  could  perhaps  be  made  probable  that 
here  also  the  name  of  the  mountain  suggested  the  worship 
of  Hermes. 
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xxx.  11):  "T J  ;  which  the  Chaldee  translators 

already  render  by  KStD  (Jcrus.  Targ.)  and 

(Jonath.).  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xxiii. 

5),  means,  star ;  is  the  good  star  that  ap¬ 

pears,  —  fortune,  as  the  Septuaginta  render 
Two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  were  hyadovpyoL 
(Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Os cap.  xlviii.),  bearers  of 
what  is  good, —  fortune-bringers.  Hence,  Gad,  as 
“  Fortune,"  could  be  connected  both  with  Astarte 
(cf.  Movers,  Pham.,  i.  636),  and  with  Baal  (Jupi¬ 
ter).  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Persian 

NTTl  (Cf.  T7|  and  T31?.V3?  and  ^n,  etc.),  j 
Ghoda ,  which  signifies  god  and  lord,  quite  in  the 

sense  of  (cf.  Vullers,  Lex.  Pen.  Lot.,  i.  I 

660).  If  there  be  any  connection  between  this 
term  and  the  Zendic  Khadh&ta ,  it  is  only  that  the 
latter  was  used  to  designate  the  constellations.  In 
heathen  views  of  life,  fortune  and  good  coincide. 
To  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  is  to  be  fortunate. 
A rixn  is  the  Hellenic  for  happiness.  The 
8yriac  and  Chaldee  versions  almost  uniformly  ren¬ 
der  the  terms  and  fuucdptoi,  blessed,  which 

occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by 

good  (cf.  my  work  Irene ,  Erf.  1855,  p.  9).  In  "fj 
the  ideas  God  and  Fortune  coexist  as  vet  un¬ 
resolved  ;  subsequently,  especiallv  in  the  Christian 
age,  they  were  separated  in  the  Germanic  dialects 
as  God  and  Good.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Gad  (God),  the  good  (fortunate)  god  and  constel¬ 
lation,  we  find  the  oldest  form,  and  for  that  reason 
a  serviceable  explanation,  of  the  name  God,  which, 
like  Elohim,  disengaging  itself  from  heathen  con¬ 
ceptions,  became  the  sacred  name  of  the  Absolute 
Spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  us  the  philolog¬ 
ical  advantage  of  perceiving,  what  has  often  been 
contested  (cf.  Dieffcnbach,  Goth.  Ijex.  ii.  416 ; 
Grimm.  Math.  pp.  12,  1199,  etc.),  that  God  and 
Good  actually  belong  together.  Baal -gad  was  the 
God  of  Fortune,  which  was  held  to  be  the  highest 

good.1  — The  meaning  of  npn  KU1?  has  been 
indicated  above  (p.  46). 

HOMUJETIOAL  AJTO  PRACTICAL. 

[Compare  the  Homiletical  Hints  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  seetion.  — Keil  :  In  the  wars  of  Canaan 
under  Joshua,  Israel  had  learned  and  experienced 
that  the  power  which  subdued  its  enemies  consisted 
not  in  the  multitude  and  valor  of  its  warriors  but 
in  the  might  of.its  God,  the  putting  forth  of  which 
however  depended  upon  Israel’s  continued  faithful¬ 
ness  .towards  its  Possessor . Now,  in 

order  to  impress  them  with  this  truth,  on  which 
the  existence  and  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
divinely  called,  depended ;  in  other  words,  in  order 
to  show  them  by  the  practical  lessons  of  experience 
that  the  People  of  Jehovah  can  fight  and  conauer 
only  in  the  strength  of  their  God,  the  Lord  had 

1  Horen  ( Phan .  1L  2,  616)  thinks  that  he  can  explain 
the  name  of  the  Ntunidian  seaport  Cirta  from  "T3 
which  Is  donbttal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Etymolog . 
Magnum,  under  TdActpo,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Gadas  in  Spain  was  so  named  because  R  ydSau  vmp  avroUrb 


suffered  the  Canaanites  to  be  left  in  the  land. 
Necessitv  teaches  prayer.  The  distress  into  which 
Israel  fell  by  means  of  the  remaining  Canaanites, 
was  a  divine  discipline,  by  which  the  Lord  would 
bring  the  faithless  oack  to  Himself,  admonish  them 
to  follow  his  commands,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
fhlfillment  of  his  covenant-engagements.  Hence, 
the  learning  of  war,  i.  e.  the  learning  how  the 
People  of  the  Lord  should  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  God  and  his  kingdom,  was  a  means  ordained 
by  God  of  tempting  or  trying  Israel,  whether  they 
would  hearken  to  the  commands  of  their  God  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  When  Israel 
learned  so  to  war)  it  learned  also  to  keep  the  divine 
commands.  Both  were  necessary  to  the  People  of 
God.  For  as  the  realization  by  the  people  of  the 
blessings  promised  in  the  covenant  depended  on 
their  giving  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  so  also 
the  conflict  appointed  for  them  was  necessary,  as 
well  for  their  personal  purification,  as  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  —  Bertheau  :  The  historian  can¬ 
not  sufficiently  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
of  some  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land,  after 
the  wars  of  Joshua,  is  not  a  punishment  but  only 
a  trial ;  a  trial  designed  to  afford  occasion  of  show¬ 
ing  to  the  Israelites  who  lived  after  Joshua  benefits 
similar  to  those  bestowed  on  his  contemporaries. 
And  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  these  tenefits, 
consisting  chiefly  of  efficient  aid  and  wonderful  de¬ 
liverances  in  wars  against  the  remaining  inhabi¬ 
tants,  would  assuredly  have  accrued  to  the  people, 
if  they  had  fdllowed  the  commands  of  Jehovah, 
especially  that  on  which  such  stress  is  laid  in  the 
Pentateuch,  to  make  no  league  with  the  heathen, 
but  to  make  war  on  them  as  long  as  a  man  of  them 
remains. 

Henry:  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  Israel 
should  be  inured  to  war, — l .  Because  their  country 
was  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful,  and  abounded 
with  dainties  of  all  sorts,  which  if  they  were  not 
sometimes  made  to  know  hardship,  would  be  in 
danger  of  sinking  them  into  the  utmost  degree  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  —  a  state  as  destructive  to 
everything  good  as  it  is  to  everything  great,  and 
therefore  to  be  carefully  watched  against  by  all 
God’s  Israel.  2.  Because  their  country  lay  very 
much  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  by  whom  they  must 
expect  to  be  insulted  ;  for  God’s  heritage  was  as  a 
speckled  bird ;  the  birds  round  about  were  against 

her . Israel  was  a  figure  of  the  church 

militant,  that  must  fight  its  way  to  a  triumphant 
state.  The  soldiers  of  Christ  must  endure  hard¬ 
ness.  Corruption  is  therefore  left  remaining  in 
the  hearts  even  of  good  Christians,  that  they  may 
learn  war,  keep  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and 
stand  continually  on  their  guard. 

Wordsworth  :  “  To  teach  them  war.”  So 
unbelief  awakens  faith,  and  teaches  it  war;  it 
excites  it  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth.  The 
dissemination  of  false  doctrines  has  led  to  clearer 
assertions  of  the  truth.  Heresies  have  produced 
the  creeds.  “  There  must  be  heresies,"  says  the 
Apostle,  “  that  they  who  are  approved  among  you 
may  be  made  manifest"  (1  Cor.  xi.  19).  —  Tr.J 

h  fiticpmv  there  it  evidently  no  rafcreoce  te 

*)bp,  but  to  Gad  in  the  sense  of  Fortune.  For  the  etwee 
U  Jd  not  on  the  small  beginnings,  but  on  the  good  for 
tone,  which  from  a  small  city  made  it  great.  This  on 
Movers,  ii.  2,  621,  not  89  a. 
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PART  SECOND. 


The  History  of  Israel  under  the  Judges :  a  history  of  sin,  ever  repeating  itself,  and 
of  Divine  Grace,  constantly  devising  new  means  of  deliverance.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  imperfections  of  the  judicial-  institute  display  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Appointment  of  a  King. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

the  servitude  to  ohushae-ribhathaim,  ring  or  Mesopotamia,  othniel,  the  judge  or 

BLAMELESS  AND  HAPPY  LIPS. 


brad  is  given  up  into  the  power  of  Ckushan-Hshathaim  on  account  of  its  sins: 

Othnid  is  raised  up  as  a  Deliverer  in  answer  to  their  penitence . 

Chapter  III.  5-11. 

5  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  dwelt  among  [in  the  midst  of  ]  the  Canaanites, 

6  Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites :  And  they  took 
their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served 

7  their  gods.  And  the  children’ [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil1  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  forgat  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  their  God.  and  served  Baalim,  and  the 

8  groves  [Asheroth].  Therefore  [And]  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  hot 
[kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  [gave  them  up]  into  the  hand  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia  [Aram-nafcaraim]  :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

9  served  Chushan-rishathaim  eight  years.  And  when  [omit:  when]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised 
up  a  deliverer  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  who  [and]  delivered  *  them,  even 

10  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb’s  younger  brother.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  came  [was]  8  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war  :  and 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  Chushan-rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  [Aram] 
into  bis  hand ;  and  his  hand  prevailed  [became  strong] 4  against  Chushan-risha- 

11  thaim.  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years :  and  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  7.  —  literally,  "  the  evil,”  u&t  verse  12  and  frequently.  On  the  ate  of  the  article  compare  the  w  Grammatical  ” 
note  on  eh.  ii.  11.  Wordsworth's  note  on  the  present  Terse  is  :  "  They  did  that  evil  which  God  bad  forbidden  as  evil.’ 

-Ta] 

*  Ver.  9.—  C'JpP*.*!  (from  here,  without  any  preposition,  with  JHK  ’’  on  the  other  hand, 

at  2  Kgs.  adv.  27,  *7^5  18  inserted.  [De  Wette,  in  his  German  Version,  also  takes  Jehovah  as  subject  of 

which  seems  to  be  Ihvored  by  the  position  of  HS,  which  according  to  the  common  view  would  be  separated 

from  its  governing  verb  by  another  verb  with  a  different  and  unexpressed  subject.  Bnt  Dr.  Oassel  is  certainly  wrong 
when  he  supplies  «*  through  ”  instead  of  the  "  even”  of  our  E.  V.,  and  so  makes  "Othniel  ”  the  medium  by  whom 
Jehovah  delivered.  That  would  be  expressed  either  by  or  by  5,  cf.  Hos.  i.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xlv.  6 ;  xvU.  47.  The 

words  nW  we  In  apposition  with  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  —  So  do  Dr.  Caasel  and  many  others  render  'nj-H  but  019  rooderlng  "  came  ”  is  very  suitable,  if  with 
Dr.  Beehmann,  we  assume  etc.,  to  be  explanatory  of  etc  >  •• —  T*0 

4  Ver.  1L —  from  ttl?.  [On  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable,  see  Gee.  Oram.  07,  Rem.  2.  —  Ta.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


EXEGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  dwelt.  The 
introduction  is  ended,  and  the  author  now  proceeds 
to  the  events  themselves.  Fastening  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  ta  the  relations  which  he  has  just 
unfolded,  he  goes  on  to  say:  Israel  (therefore) 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanite,  Hittite,  Amorite,  Per- 
izzite,  Hivite,  Jebusite.  The  last  of  these  tribes  he 
had  notin  any  way  named  before  ;  nor,  apparently, 
is  it  accurate  to  say  that  Israel  dwelt  among  the 
Jebusites.  But  the  passage  is  a  deeply  significant 
citation.  Deut.  xx.  17  contains  the  following: 
“  Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  the  Cunaanitcs,  and  the  Pcrizzites,  the 
Ilivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  as  Jehovah  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee ;  that  they  teach  you  not  to 
do  after  all  their  abominations.”  But,  says  the 
narrator,  the  contrary  took  place;  Israel  dwells 
among  them,  and  is  consequently,  as  Moses  fore¬ 
told,  initiated  into  the  sins  of  its  neighbors.  Hence, 
just  as  in  that  passage,  so  here  also,  only  six  nations 
are  named.  At  Deut.  vii.  1  the  Gir^ashites  are 
added.  The  most  complete  catalogue  ot  the  nations 
of  Canaan  is  given  in  Gen.  x.  15  If.  Another  one, 
essentially  different,  is  found  Gen.  xv.  19-21.  Here, 
the  writer  does  not  intend  to  give  a  catalogue  ;  he 
names  the  nations  only  bv  way  of  reproducing  the 
words  of  Moses,  and  of  manifesting  their  truth¬ 
fulness. 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  they  took  their  daughters. 

Precisely  in  this  consisted  the  “  covenant  ” 
which  thev  were  not  to  make  with  them.  The 
reference  here  is  especially  to  Deut.  vii.  2  flf. : 
“  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them.  And 
tliou  shalt  not  make  marriages  with  them  ;  thy 
daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.  For  it 
would  turn  awav  thy  child  from  me,  and  they  will 
sene  false  gods.'’  All  this  has  here  come  to  pass. 
We  read  the  consequence  of  intermarriage  in  the 
words  :  “  and  thev  served  their  gods.”  The  same 
passage  (Deut.  vii.  5)  proceeds  :  “  Ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  and  cut 
down  their  Asheroth.”  But  now  Israel  served 
“  Baalim  and  Asheroth.”  It  bent  the  knee  before 
the  altars  of  Baal  and  the  idols  of  Astarte.  Ashe- 
rah  (see  below,  on  ch.  vi.  25)  is  the  idol  through 
which  Astarte  was  worshipped.  The  altar  was 
especially  consecrated  to  Baal,  the  pillar  or  tree- 
idol  to  her.  Hence  the  Baalim  and  Asheroth  of 
this  passage  answer  perfectly  to  the  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  of  ch.  ii.  13.  Instead  of  destroying,  Israel 

served  them.  "T3y  is  to  render  bodily  and  per¬ 
sonal  service.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  thought  or 
opinion  merely.  He  who  serves,  serves  with  his 
body,  —  he  kneels,  offers,  prays.  The  ancient  trans¬ 
lators  are  therefore  right  in  generally  rendering 
it  by  Xttrovpytiv.  Among  the  Hellenes,  liturgy 
( Xfirovoyla )  meant  service  which,  as  Bdckb  shows, 
differed  from  all  other  obligations  precisely  in  this, 
that  it  was  to  be  rendered  personally.  Hence,  also, 
liturgy,  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  corresponded 

perfectly  with  abodah  (iT72S)»  and  was  rightly 
used  to  denote  the  acts  of  divine  sendee.  Now, 
when  in  this  way  Israel  performed  liturgy  before 
idol  images,  that  took  place  which  Deut.  vii.  4 

1  [The  "Crime-committing  (Jrevtlnde)  Chushan.”  See 
Bertheau  in  loc.  —  Tr.] 

2  Josephus  hu  \ov<rdp6o^-  On  other  raxijngi  see  Haver- 
camp,  ad  Josh.,  i.  289,  not.  x. 

8  The  opinion  of  Bertheau  that  the  prophet  alludes  to  our 


foretold  :  “  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled.’* 
Whenever  Israel,  the  people  called  to  be  free,  fells 
into  servitude,  it  is  in  consequenoe  of  the  anger  of 
God.  It  is  free  only  while  it  holds  fast  to  its 
God.  When  it  apostatizes  from  the  God  of  free¬ 
dom,  He  gives  it  up  to  tyrants,  as  one  gives  up  a 

slave  rg?). 

Ver.  8.  He  gave  them  up  into  the  hand  of 
Qhuahan-ri ahathaim.  The  explanation  of  Risha- 
thaim,  adopted  by  Bertheau,  which  derives  it  froir 

EOT),  and  gives  it  the  sense  of  “  double  injustice  * 
or  “  outrage,”  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  peculiar  form,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  this  title  should  be  given  to  Chusha't 
and  not  to  the  other  tyrants  over  Israel.  Had  i\ 
been  intended  to  describe  him  as  peculiarly  wicked, 


he  would  have  been  called  as  in  the  anal¬ 

ogous  case  of  Ham  an  (Esth.  vii.  6).  The  Midrash 
alone  attempts  an  explanation,  and  makes  Risha- 
thaim  to  mean  Laban.  The  “  double  sin  ”  is,  that 
Aram  (of  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Midrash, 
Laban  is  the  representative)  formerly  injured  Ja¬ 
cob,  and  now  injures  his  descendants  (c£  Jalknt , 
Judges,  n.  41).  The  renderings  of  the  Targum 
and  Peshito 1  sprang  from  this  interpretation.  Paul 
of  Tela,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  Septuagint, 
which  has  xowTap<radoAy. ;  he,  and  others  of  later 
date,  write  Xovckv  P«ro00<£/*  (ed.  Rordam,  p.  74). 
(Syncellus,  ed.  Bonn.  L  285,  has  xowrafMrat&fu^ ) 
Rishathaim  is  manifestly  a  proper  name,  and  forms 
the  complement  of  Chushan,  which  does  not  con¬ 
ceal  its  national  derivation.  At  all  events,  at  Hab. 
iii.  7,a  where  it  stands  parallel  with  Midian,  it  is 
used  to  designate  nationality.4  Now,  ancient  Per¬ 
sian  tradition,  as  found  in  the  Sckahnameh  of  Fir- 
dousi,  contains  reminiscences  of  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions  from  the  centre  of  Iran  against  the  West. 

One  of  the  three  sons  of  Feridoun,  Seim  (nbt27). 


is  lord  of  the  territories  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
nations  of  those  countries  are  hostile  to  Iran.  Men¬ 
tion  is  also  made  of  assistance  from  Gangi  Jehocht 
(as  Jerusalem  is  several  times  designated!  in  a  war 
against  Iran  (cf.  Schack,  Heldens.  dcs  Firdusi ,  p. 
160).  The  Iranian  heroes,  on  the  other  hand, 

Sam,  Zal  and  Rustem,  who  carry  on  the 

wars  of  the  kings,  east  and  west,  are  from  Sedjes- 
tan.  Sedjestan,  whose  inhabitants  under  the  Sas- 
sanides  also  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  (cf. 
Lassen,  Indische  Alterth.  ii.  363),  derives  its  name 
from  the  Sacce  (Sacastene).  The  name  Sac*, 
however,  is  itself  only  a  general  ethnographic  term, 
answering  to  the  term  Scythians,  and  compre¬ 
hended  all  those  powerful  nations,  addicted  to 
horsemanship  and  the  chase,  who  made  themselves 
famous  as  warriors  and  conquerors  in  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Tigris.  All  Scythians,  savs 
Herodotus,  are  called  Saic«  by  the  Persians.  The 
term  Cossajans  was  evidently  of  similar  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  As  at  this  day  Segestan  (or  Seistan) 
is  still  named  after  the  Sac «,  so  Khuzistan  after 
the  Cossseans  (cf.  Mannert,  v.  2,  495).  Moses 
Chorenensis  derives  the  Parthians  from  the  land 
of  Chushan  (ed.  Florival,  i.  308-311).  In  the 
Nakhshi  Rustam  inscription  (ver.  30)  we  read  of 
Khushiya,  which  certainly  appears  more  suggestive 
of  Cosssei,  as  Lassen  interprets,  than  of  Gaud®,  as 


passage,  is  already  found  in  the  older  Jewish  expositors. 
From  any  objective,  scientific  point  of  view,  this  view  c&u 
scarcely  be  concurred  in. 

4  [That  is  to  say,  the  term  expresses  ethnological,  not 
local  relations.  —  Ta.1 
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Benfey  explains  (Die  Peh.  Keilinschr.,  p.  60).  That 
they  are  quite  like  the  Parthians,  Scythians,  Sac*, 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  practice  of  pillage 
and  the  chase,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  passage 
of  Strabo  (ed.  Paris,  p.  449,  lib.  xi.  13,  6^.  Like 
Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8),  all  these  nations,  and  also  the 
princes  of  the  Sac*,  Sam,  Zal,  and  Rustem,  are 
represented  as  heroes  and  hunters.  Nimrod  de¬ 
scends  from  Cush,  and  rules  at  the  rivers.  So  here 
also  Cush  is  a  general  term  for  a  widely-diffused 
family  of  nations.  It  does  not  indicate  their  dwell¬ 
ing-place,  but  their  mode  of  life  and  general  char¬ 
acteristics.1  Even  the  reference  in  the  name  of  this 
Chushan  to  darkness  of  complexion  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  A  centaur  (horseman)  is  with  Hesiod 
(Scvt.  Here.  185)  an  asholos.  “Asbolos,”  says 
Eupolemus  (in  Euseb.,  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  17  ;  cf.  Nie¬ 
buhr,  Assttrund  Babel,  p.  262,  note  2),  is  translated 
by  the  Hellenes.  The  second  Chaldee  king 
is  called  Chomasbelos  by  Berosus  (Fragmenta, 
ed.  Miiller,  Paris,  p.  503 ;  Niebuhr,  p.  490 ;  Syn- 
cellos,  i.  147,  ed.  Bonn) ;  while  in  one  passage 
(Lam.  iv.  8)  the  LXX.  translate  shechor ,  “  black/' 
by  fer/SdAif.  Syncellus  is  therefore  improperly  cen¬ 
sured  by  Niebuhr  for  comparing  Evecnios,  and  not 
the  sou  of  Chomasbelos,  with  Nimrod.  He  could 
compare  none  but  the  first  king  with  him  who  was 
likewise  held  to  be  the  first.  Accordingly,  it  can¬ 
not  appear  surprising  that  kings  and  heroes  beyond 

the  Euphrates  are  named  7?^?,  “Chushan.”2 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  primitive  kings  of 
Iran  was  named  '3,  Kai  Kaous.  Persian 

tradition  tells  of  wars  and  conquests  which  he 
carried  on  in  Mesi,  Sham ,  and  Rum,  i.  e.  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Herbelot,  Or.  BtU.  ii. 
59).  They  also  relate  misfortunes  endured  by 
him.  In  his  wars  in  the  West,8  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  hero  and  deliverer  was 

always  Rustem  (OniPH  or  DnD~\  also 

Dnnt&V\  cf.  Vullers,  Lex.  Pers.  ii.  32).  Now, 
since  it  is  obviously  proper  to  compare  these  names 
with  DYTO;Z7~1  “  Chushan-rishathaim  ” 

(for  the  y  as  well  as  the  pointing  of  the  Masora 

dates  from  the.  Rabbinic  Midrash),  there  is  nothing 
to  oppose  the  idea  that  the  celebrated  Rustem  of  the 
East,  the  hero  of  Kaous,  whom  Moses  Chorenensis 
calls  the  Sates,  is  actually  mentioned  here.  It 
would  enhance  the  interest  of  the  narrative  to  find 
the  hero  of  the  Iranian  world  brought  upon  the 
scene  of  ottr  history.  Profane  history  would  here, 
as  so  frequently  elsewhere,  receive  valuable  illus¬ 
tration  from  Scripture.  An  historical  period  would 
be  approximately  gained  for  Kai  Kaous.  On  the 
other  nand,  such  conflicts  were  sufficiently  memo¬ 
rable  for  Israel  to  serve  as  testimonies  first  of  God’s 
anger,  and  then  of  salvation  wrought  out  by  Him. 

And  they  served  Ohushan-rishathaim,  ^1550. 

God  is  served  with  sacrifices ;  human  lords  with 
tribute  (cf.  ver.  15).  Hence  the  expression  D- 

1  We  cannot  enter  hem  on  a  fall  illustration  of  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  Cosh,  as  given  Gen.  x.  For  some  excellent  remarks 
eee  Knobel  Du  eifmogr.  Tafd ,  p.  251.  Where  he  read  Cush, 
in  Wagenaeire  edition  of  Petachia,  Cannoly’s  edition,  prob¬ 
ably  lees  correctly,  has  Acco.  Where  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

ed.  Artier,  p.  83,  has  PPO,  other  manuscripts  have  t VA3, 
Curti  (Seek,  ^xxvlii.  5)  may  also  pass  for  the  African. 


i  when  a  people  became  tributary.  The 

'  “  eight  years  ”  are  considered  in  the  introductory 
section  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Book. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  cried  unto 

Jehovah.  P5J  is  the  anxious  erf  of  distress.  So 
cried  they  in  Egypt  by  reason  of  their  heavy  ser¬ 
vice  (Ex.  ii.  23).  They  cry  to  God,  as  children  to 
their  father.  In  his  compassion,  He  hears  them. 
However,  Jeremiah  (xi.  11)  warns  the  people 

against  that  time  “  when  they  shall  cry 
unto  God,  but  he  will  not  hearken  unto  them.” 

And  He  delivered  them  through  Othniel  the 
son  of  Kenaz.  The  Septuagint  gives  his  name 
as  ToBoudiK  while  Josephus  has  *OBoylrj\os.  Jerome 
(De  Nominibus,  ed.  Migne,  p.  809)  has  AthanieJ, 
which  he  translates  “  my  time  of  God  ”  (tenipus 
meum  Dei).  This  is  also  the  translation  of  Leusden 
in  his  Onomasticon,  who  however  unnecessarily  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  a  Gothoniel  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
15)  and  Othniel.  Gesenius  derives  the  name  from 
the  Arabic,  and  says  it  means  “  lion  of  God.” 
How  carefully  Josephus  follows  ancient  exegesis, 
appears  from  his  inserting  the  stonr  of  Othniel 
only  after  the  abominations  of  Gibeah  (ch.  xix.) 
and  those  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xviii  )  ;  for  these 
occurrences  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  servitude  under  Chushan  (Jalkut,  Judges ,  n. 
41).  But  his  anxiety  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  improbability  does  not  allow  him  to  call  Othniel 
the  brother  of  Caleb.  He  speaks  of  him  as  “rijr 
’lovfa  <t>v\ys  tit,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah”  (Ant. 
v.  3,  3j ;  for  he  fears  lest  the  Greek  reader  should 
take  offense  at  finding  Othniel  still  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  enough  to  achieve  victory  in  the  field,  and 
render  forty  years’  service  as  Judge.  But  the  nar¬ 
rator  adds  emphatically,  “  the  younger  brother  of 
Caleb,”  — in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Kiijath-sepher  and  the  victor  over  Aram 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  scrupulosity  of  Josephus.  In 
Israel  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
enrolled  upon  the  completion  of  their  twentieth 
year  (Num.  xxvi.  2,  seq.).  Now,  if  Othniel  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  conquered  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  and  if  After  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  elaps«i,  during  which  a  new  generation  grew 
up,  he  would  be  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  as 
hero  and  conqueror  he  assumed  the  judicial  office, 
—  a  supposition  altogether  natural  and  probable. 
Caleb  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  still  considered  him¬ 
self  fully  able  to  take  the  field.  Besides,  it  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  history 
here  narrated,  that  it  is  Othniel  who  appears  as 
the  first  Shophet.  Not  merely  because  of  the  hero¬ 
ism  which  he  displayed  before  Kirjath-sepher ;  but 
a  new  di^nitv  like  this  of  Jud^e  is  easily  attracted  to 
one  who  is  already  in  possession  of  a  certain  author¬ 
ity,  which  was  evidently  the  case  with  Othniel.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  part  at  least,  had  shared 
the  wars  with  Canaan.  He  was  the  brother  and 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Caleb,  and  hence  a 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  in  this  matter 

2  One  of  the  wont  enemies  of  Kai  Kaous  was  Deo  Sefld, 
i.  i.  the  White  Foe.  At  the  birth  of  Bustam’s  father,  Zal, 
it  was  considered  a  misfortune  that  his  bead  was  white.  He 
w as  therefore  exposed  (cf.  Schack.  Firdusi,  p.  175). 

f  Some  call  him  ruler  of  Arabia,  others  of  Syria.  Cf. 
Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  i.  27. 
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also  the  initiative  belongs.  Once  it  was  asked, 
“  Who  shall  first  go  np  ?  ”  Judah  was  the  tribe 
selected  by  the  response.  The  first  Judge  whom 
God  appointed,  must  appear  in  Judah.  That  tribe 
still  haa  strength  and  energy ;  there  the  memory 
of  former  deeds  achieved  by  faith  was  still  cher¬ 
ished  among  the  people  (cf.  She  moth  Rabba ,  §  48, 
p.  144  a). 

Ver.  10.  And  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him.  The  spirit  of  faith,  of  trust  in  God,  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  God  bestows 
upon  the  seventy  also,  who  are  to  assist  Moses 
( Num.  xi.  25).  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Moses 
exclaimed,  “  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord’s  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  nis 
Spirit  upon  them.”  In  this  spirit,  Moses  and 
Joshua  performed  their  great  deeds.  In  this  spirit, 
Joshua  and  Caleb  knew  no  fear  when  they  explored 
the  land.  In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
which  in  faith  performs  the  law,  becomes  a  spirit 
of  power.  Of  those  seventy  we  are  told  (Num.  xi. 
25),  that  when  they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  prophesied.  The  Targum  therefore  trans¬ 
lates,  both  there  and  here,  HKO}  PT"),  Spirit  of 
Prophecy.  It  does  this,  however,  in  the  case  of  no 
Judge  but  Othniel.  For  although  the  TTjn^  fTH 
is  also  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Gideon,  Jeph- 
tliah,  and  Samson,  it  merely  gives  HT*!  3? 
in  those  cases,  Spirit  of  heroism  (ch.  vi.  34 ;  xi. 
29  ;  xiii.  25).  The  first  ground  of  this  distinction 
conferred  on  Othniel,  is  the  irreproachable  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  rule.  No  tragic  shadow  lies  on  his  life, 
as  on  the  lives  of  the  other  heroes.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  ancient  interpretation,  already  alluded 
to  above  (p.  35,  note  2),  which  identified  Othniel 
with  Jabez  (1  Chron.  iv.  10),  and  regarded  him  as 
a  pious  teacher  of  the  law.  They  said  concerning 
him,  that  his  sun  arose  when  Joshua’s  went  down 
(Bereshith  Rabba ,  §  58,  p.  51  b)  They  applied  to 
him  the  verse  in  Canticles  (iv.  7)  :  “  Thou  art  all 
fair,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee*'  ( Shir  ha-Shirim 
Rattba ,  on  the  passage,  ed.  Amstcrd.  p.  17  c.).1 

And  he  judged  Israel.  He  judged  Israel  before 
he  went  forth  to  war.  It  has  already  been  remarked 

above,  that  tSptp  means  to  judge  in  the  name  of 

1  [Khl  :  "  The  8pirlt  of  God  is  the  spiritual  life-princi¬ 
ple  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  mankind ;  and  in  man  it 
is  the  principle  as  well  of  the  natural  life  received  by  birth, 
as  of  the  spiritual  life  received  through  the  new  birth,  cf. 
Auberlen,  Grist  des  Mmseken ,  In  Herzog’s  RtaUncykl .,  iv. 
731.  In  this  sense,  the  expression  *  Spirit  of  Klohim  ’ 
alternates  with  '  Spirit  of  Jehovah,’  as  already  in  Gen.  I.  2, 
compared  with  vi.  8,  and  so  on  in  all  the  books  of  the  0.  T., 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  r  Spirit  of  JSlo- 
him  1  designates  the  Divine  8pirit  only  in  general,  on  the 
side  of  its  supernatural  causality  and  power,  '  Spirit  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ’  presents  it  on  the  side  of  its  historical  operation  on 
the  world  and  human  life,  in  the  interests  of  salvation.  In 
it*  operations,  however,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  manifests 
itself  as  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Understanding,  of  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Strength,  of  Knowledge  and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord 
(Isa.  xi.  2).  The  imparration  of  this  spirit  in  the  0.  T., 
takes  the  form  for  the  most  part  of  an  extraordinary,  super¬ 
natural  influence  exerted  over  the  human  spirit.  The  usual 
expression  for  this  is,  '  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (or  Bohim) 

earns  upon  him ;  ’  so  here  and  in  xi.  29  ;  1 
Sam.  xix.  20,  28  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  14  ;  Num.  xxiv.  2.  With 
this,  however,  the  expressions  (nn^?!£) 

ch.  xiv.  fl,  18 ;  xv.  14;  1  Sam.  x.  10;  xi  4  ;T  xvl.  13,  and 
'«■  ritf  ruth1?,  u»  Spirit  f  put  on  (clothed)  the  person,’ 
ch.  vi.’84;  1  Chron.  xil.  19;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  alternate; 


I  the  law.  The  Judge  enforces  the  law ;  he  pun- 
1  ishes  9in,  abolishes  wrong.  If  Israel  is  to  be  victo- 
I  rioua,  it  is  not  enough  to  “  cry  unto  the  Lord ;  ” 

I  the  authority  of  the  law  (tS9G?D)  most  be  recog- 

1  nixed.  “  These  are  the  (judgments) 

!  which  thou  shalt  set  before  them,”  is  the  order, 

|  Ex.  xxi.  1.  Israel  must  become  conscious  of  God 
and  duty.  At  that  point  Othniel’s  judicial  activity 
began.  This  was  what  he  taught  them  for  thie 
future.  Not  till  that  is  accomplished  can  war  be 
successfully  undertaken. 

Ver.  11.  And*  the  land  rested.  does 

not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  signifies  that  de¬ 
sirable  condition  of  quiet  in  which  the  people, 
troubled  by  neither  external  nor  internal  foes,  en¬ 
joys  its  possessions,  — when  the  tumults  of  war  are 
'  hushed,  and  peaceful  calm  pervades  the  land, 
i  Such  rest  is  found  in  Israel,  when  the  people  obe- 
|  diently  serve  their  God.  “  The  service  of  right- 
icousness  (says  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxii.  17),  is  rest 

|  (t^.'TP)  an<*  security  forever.”  Jeremiah  (ch. 

|  xxx.  10)  announces  that  when  Israel  shall  be 
redeemed,  Jacob  shall  rqst  and  be  free  from  care 

(135^1  The  present  rest,  alas,  endured 

only  until  Othniel  died.  When  he  went  home,  his 
authority  ceased,  and  peace  departed. 

HOMILETIC  AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Othniel  the  Judge  without  offonse  and  without 
sorrow.  The  first  Judge  comes  out  of  Judah. 
Here  also  that  tribe  leads.  On  all  succeeding 
Judges  there  rests,  notwithstanding  their  victories, 
the  shadow  of  error,  of  grief,  or  of  a  tragic  end. 
They  were  all  of  other  tribes  ;  only  Othniel,  out  of 
Judah,  saved  and  died  without  blemish  and  with¬ 
out  sorrow.  To  him  no  abnormity  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  attaches.  He  was  the  appointed  hero  of  his 
time.  The  relative  and  son-m-law  of  Caleb  con¬ 
tinued  the  line  of  heroes  which  begins  in  the  desert. 
For  that  very  reason  he  was  free  from  many  temp¬ 
tations  and  irregularities.  Men  were  accustomed 
to  sec  J udah  and  the  family  of  Caleb  take  the 
lead.  Other  Judges  had  first  to  struggle  for  that 

the  former  of  which  characterise*  the  influence  of  the  Dirine 
i  Spirit  as  one  which  overpowers  the  nslstaoceof  the  nattuml 

will  [the  verb  which  In  this  connection  the  B.  ▼. 

sometimes  renders  '  to  come  upon  mightily,’  a*  in  Judges 
xiv.  6,  sometimes  merely  r  to  come  upon,’  as  in  ver.  18  of 
the  seme  chapter,  property  signifies  r  to  cleave,  to  cot,  to 
break  through  ’  —  Ta.],  while  the  latter  represents  it  an  a 
power  which  envelopes  and  oovers  man.  They  who  receive 
and  possess  this  spirit  an  thereby  endowed  with  power  to 
perform  wonderful  deeds  Commonly,  the  Spirit  that  hen 
come  upon  them  manifests  itself  in  the  ability  to  prophesy , 
but  also  In  the  power  to  perform  wooden  or  exploits  tran¬ 
scending  the  natural  courage  and  strength  of  man.  The 
latter  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Judges.  Hence  the 
Targum  already,  on  ch.  vi  84,  explains  the  r  Spirit  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  *  as  the  *  Spirit  of  Strength  from  the  Lord,’  while  on 
the  other  hand  in  our  passage  it  erroneously  thinks  of  Use 
'  Spirit  of  Prophecy.’  Kimchi  also  understands  hen  tbe 
'  spirit  urn  for  tit  admit,  quo  exntalus,  amolo  omni  mrttt. 
lam  advtrsus  CttseJumem  suserprrit .’  It  Is  however  scarcely 
proper  so  to  separate  the  various  powers  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  to  take  it  in  Its  operation  on  the  Judges,  manly  aa 
the  Spirit  of  Strength  and  Valor.  The  Judges  not  only  fought 
the  enemy  courageously  and  victoriously,  but  also  judged  the 
people,  for  which  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Understaodixig, 
and  restrained  idolatry  (ch.  il.  18  sty.),  for  which  the  Spirit  of 
Knowledge  and  of  the  Fear  of  the  Lord,  was  required.*’  —  T*»] 
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authority  which  Othniel  already  possessed.  He 
who  is  exempt  from  this  necessity,  escapes  many  a 
temptation. 

llms  Othniel  is  a  type  of  sons  descended  from 
good  famUies,  and  of  inherited  position.  From  him 
such  may  learn  their  duty  to  use  life  and  strength 
for  their  country.  His  life  shows  that  to  lead  and 
judge  is  easier  for  them  than  for  others.  There  are 
many  “  Caleb- relatives  ”  who  squander  the  glory 
of  their  name;  but  yet  there  have  never  been 
wanting  Christians  who,  historically  among  the 
first  men  of  their  country,  have  borne  aloft  the 
banner  of  truth.  Joachim  von  Alvensleben  com¬ 
posed  his  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith  (printed 
at  Stendal,  1854),  that  he  might  acquit  himself  of 
his  “paternal  office ”  to  his  family,  warn  them 
faithfully,  and  preserve  them  from  apostasy;  so 
that  Martin  Chemnitz  prays  the  “  good  and  kind 
God  to  preserve  hoc  sacrum  deposit um  in  its  purity, 
everywhere  in  his  church,  and  especially  in  vohdi 
hoc  familia  ”  (Brunswick,  March  1,  1566).  The 

r*t  of  Othniel  clearly  manifested  itself  in  Zinzen- 
;  and  he  rendered  useful  service  not  only  in 
spite  of  his  distinguished  name,  but  especially  in 
his  own  day,  because  he  bore  it.  His  life,  while  it 
testifies  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  everything 
can  be  turned  into  a  special  blessing,  shows  also 
that  no  gift  of  Providenco  is  to  be  suppressed,  — 
least  of  all,  one’s  family  and  origin  (cf.  Otto 
Strauss:  Zinzendorf,  Leben  und  Auswahl  seiner 


Schriflen ,  etc.,  iv.  147,  etc.).  This  spirit  of  Othniel 
was  In  the  Minister  Von  Pfcil,  in  his  life  and  work, 
confessing  and  praying.  In  his  own  words  :  — 

"  Knight  of  heaven  Jesus  made  me, 

Touched  me  with  the  Spirit’*  sword, 

When  the  Spirit’s  voice  declared  me 
Free  forever  to  the  Lord.” 

Starke  :  What  great  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  that  men  so  easily  forget  the  true  God  whom 
they  have  known,  and  voluntarily  accept  and 
honor  strange  gods,  whom  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  knew.  The  Same  :  God  is  at  no  loss  for 
means ;  He  prescribes  bounds  to  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy.  But  in  the  spiritual  warfare  also  men 
must  be  bold.  We  do  not  conquer  by  sitting  still. 
Li sco :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  originator 
of  everything  good  and  of  all  great  achievements. 

[Henry:  Affliction  makes  those  cry  to  God 
with  importunity,  who  before  would  scarcely  speak 
to  him.  The  same  :  Othniel  first  judged  Israel, 
reproved  them,  called  them  to  an  account  for  their 
sins,  and  reformed  them,  and  then  went  out  to  war ; 
that  was  the  right  method.  Let  sin  at  home  be 
conquered,  that  worst  of  enemies,  and  then  ene¬ 
mies  abroad  will  be  more  easily  dealt  with.  Bishop 
Hall  :  Othniel’s  life  and  Israel’s  innocence  and 
peace  ended  together.  How  powerful  the  presence 
of  one  good  man  is  in  a  church  or  state,  is  best 
found  in  his  death.  —  Tr.] 


SECOND  SECTION. 

THE  SERVITUDE  TO  EG  LON,  KINO  OP  MOAB.  EHUD,  THE  JUDGE  WITH  THB  DOUBLE-EDGED 
DAGGER.  BhImGAR,  THE  DELIVERER  WITH  THB  OX-QOAD. 


Eglon,  King  of  Moab ,  reduces  Israel  to  servitude ,  and  seizes  on  the  City  of  Palms :  they 
are  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  destroys  the  oppressor \ 

Chapter  III.  12-30. 

12  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  strengthened  [encouraged  *] 
Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  against  Israel,  because  they  had  done  [did]  evil  in  the 

13  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  he  gathered  unto  him  [having  allied  himself  with]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel,  and  [they] 

14  possessed  [took  possession  of]  the  city  of  palm-trees.  So  [And]  the  children  [sons] 

15  of  Israel  served  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years.  Hut  when  [And]  the  chil¬ 
dren  [i*ons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  [Ben-jemini],  a  man 
left-handed  [weak  *  of  his  right  hand] :  and  by  him  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

16  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab.8  But  [And]  Ehud  made  him  a  dag¬ 
ger  which  had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  [gomedt]  length :  and  he  did  gird  it  under  his 

17  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh.  And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Eglon  king  of  Moab : 

18  and  Eglon  was  a  very  fat  man.  And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to  offer  the  present, 

19  he  sent  away  [dismissed  4]  the  people  that  bare  the  present.  But  he  himself  turned 
again  [turned  back]  from  the  quarries  [Pesilim]  that  were  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I 
have  a  secret  errand 6  unto  thee,  O  king :  who  said,  Keep  [omit :  keep]  silenray 
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20  And  [thereupon]  all  that  stood  by  him  went  out  from  him.  And  Ehud  came  [drew 
near]  unto  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour  [now  he, ». «.  the  king,  was  sitting 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house  •],  which  he  had  for  himself  alone  [his  private 
apartment]  :  and  Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  [the  Deity]  unto  thee.  And 

21  [Then]  he  arose  out  of  his  seat.  And  [immediately]  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and 

22  took  the  dagger  from  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into  his  belly  :  And  the  haft  also 
went  in  after  the  blade :  and  the  fat  closed  upon  [about]  the  blade,  60  th*t  he  could  not 
[for  he  did  not]  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly  ;  and  the  dirt  [the  dagger’]  came 

23  out  [behind].  Then  [And]  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch  [went  upon  the 
balcony],  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  parlour  [upper  story]  upon  him  [after  him],  and 

24  locked  them.  When  he  was  gone  out,  his  [the  king's]  servants  came ;  and  when  they 
saw  that  [and  they  looked,  and]  behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlour  [upper  story]  were 
locked,  [and]  they  said,  Surely  [doubtless],  he  covereth  his  feet  in  his  summer- 

25  chamber  [chamber  of  the  cooling-house].  And  they  tarried  till  they  were  ashamed 

E waited  very  loagl :  and  behold,  he  opened  not  [no  one  opened]  the  doors  of  the  parlour 
upper  story],  therefore  they  took  a  [the]  key  and  opened  them :  and  behold,  their 
26  lord  was  fallen  down  dead  on  the  earth.  And  [But]  Ehud  [had]  escaped  while 
they  tarried ;  and  [had  already]  passed  beyond  the  quarries  [PmVtm],  and 
27  [had]  escaped  unto  Seirath  [Seirah}.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  was  come 
[when  he  arrived],  that  he  blew  a  [the]  trumpet  in  the  mountain  [mountains]  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  down  with  him  from  the  mount 
28  [mountains],  and  he  before  them.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Follow  [Hasten]  after 
me :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites  into  your 
hand.  And  they  went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward  Moab, 
29  and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over.  And  they  slew  [smote]  of  Moab  at  that  time 
about  ten  thousand  men,  all  lusty,8  and  all  men  of  valour :  and  there  escaped  not  a 
30  man.  So  Moab  was  subdued  that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel:  and  the  land  had 
rest  four-score  years. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[I  Ver.  12.  —  p-tn^l :  the  —me  word  la  need  Ex.  iv.  21.  etc.,  Josh.  xi.  20 ;  but  is  here,  m  Bachmann  remark*,  to  be 
explained  not  by  thoee  pea-gee,  bat  by  Etek.  xxx.  24.  It  implies  here  the  importation  not  ao  much  of  strength  aa  of 
the  oonaclousne—  of  it.  — Ca.] 

[4  Ver.  16.  —  "ItSH  I  Dr.  Camel,  eeJiwaeA,  weak.  "  Impeded  ”  would  be  the  better  word.  Against  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  Ehud’s  right  hand  was  either  lamed  or  mutilated.  Bacbmann  quotes  the  remark  of  8chmld  that  it  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  decorum  to  send  such  a  physically  imperfect  person  on  an  embassy  to  the  king.  It  may  be  added  that 

this  explanation  of  HlSlS  Is  at  all  events  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  700  chosen  men  mentioned  in  ch.  xx. 
16.  — Ta.] 

[i  Ver.  16.  —  Dr.  Oaseel  translates  this  clause:  "when  [a&;  I.  e.  Jehovah  raised  up  Ehud  as  a  deliverer,  wAm]  the 
sons  of  Israel  sent  a  present  by  him  to  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab."  But  it  is  altogether  simpler  and  better  to  take  the 
danse  as  an  independent  progressive  sentence,  as  in  the  E.  V.  So  Bacbmann  also.  —  Ta.] 

[«  Vrr.  18.  -  nW?  :  dismissed  them  by  accompanying  them  part  of  the  way  back,  cf.  Gen.  xil.  20 ;  xviii.  16  ; 
etc.  —  Ta.] 


[«  Ver.  —  :  Dr.  Cased  translates,  « a  secret  word.”  But  "errand” is  better ;  bemuse  like 

it  may  be  a  word  of  message,*  or  it  may  be  a  commission  of  a  more  active  nature.  Bacbmann  quotes  Chy  trios :  rrmt 
negotiant  eecretum  habto  apud  te  agendum.  8o,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  in  ver.  20  w  tJ 

necessarily,  *  I  have  a  word  from  God  to  — y  to  thee  ; 1  but  may  mean,  *  I  have  a  commission  from  God  to  execute  to 
thee.1  ”  It  would  be  preferable,  therefore,  to  conform  the  English  Version  In  ver.  20  to  ver.  19,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
— Ta.] 

[*  Ver.  20.  —  The  rendering  given  above  Is  Dr.  Cassel’s,  except  that  he  puts  the  verb  in  the  pluperfect,  whfela 

can  scarcely  be  approved.  He  translates  HjbSS  Obergesckou  dee  KWdhcmees ,  which  we  can  only 


represent  by  the  awkward  phrase :  «  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house.”  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  take 
as  containing  an  adjective  idea,  descriptive  of  the  'alija A ;  "  cool  upper  story.”  Cf.  Bacbmann.  —  To.] 

[7  Ver.  22.  —  The  term  0001178  only  here,  and  is  of  exceedingly  doubtful  interpretation.  Bacbmann  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  which  precedes  It  has  Ehud  for  its  sutyect,  and  then—  by  a  course  of  reasoning  fer  too  lengtlxy 


and  intricate  to  be  here  discussed— comet  to  the  conclusion  that  denotes  a  locality,  which  in  the  next  i 

is  more  definitely  indicated  by  The  latter  term,  he  thinks,  is  best  understood  "  of  the  lattice-work  by 

which  the  roof  was  inclosed,  or  rather  of  the  incloeed  platform  of  the  roof  itself.”  Accordingly  he  conceives  the  text 
to  — y  that  Ehud  issued  forth  from  Eglon’a  private  apartment "  upon  the  fiat  roof,  more  definitely  upon  the  inclosed  pint- 
turn  or  galtery.”  Tr.]  pnnnL 
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[i  Ver.  28.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  angtsehene  Leute,  d  the  Commentary ;  but  it  teems  better  to  hold  fcst  to  the  E.  V.  The  ex- 
prratioo  la  literally :  rt  fist  men/*  i.  t.  well-fed,  lusty  men,  of  great  physical  strength.  So  Bacbmann  also.  —  Ta.] 


KXKGKTIGAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  12-14.  And  Jehovah  encouraged  Eg- 
kma  king  of  Moab.  The  second  attack  on  Israel 
came  likewise  from  the  east,  but  from  a  point  much 
nearer  home  than  that  from  which  tne  first  by 
Aram  had  come.  A  warlike  prince  of  Moab  had 
formed  a  league  for  the  occasion  with  neighbors 
north  and  south  of  him.  For  the  sons  of  Ammon 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
above  the  Moabites;  while  the  hosts  of  Aroalek 
roved  lower  down,  to  the  southwest  of  Moab. 
Hitherto  no  actual  conflict  had  occurred  between 
Moab  and  Israel.  But  the  order  that  “  no  Am¬ 
monite  or  Moabite  shall  enter  into  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah”  (Deut  xxiii.  4  (3)),  sufficiently 
marks  the  antagonism  that  existed  between  them. 
The  Moabites  longed  for  the  excellent  oasis  of  the 
City  of  Palms.  Jericho,  it  is  true,  was  destroyed  ; 
but  the  indestructible  wealth  of  its  splendid  site 
attracted  them.  They  surprised  Israel,  now  be¬ 
come  dull  and  incapable.  Neither  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  where  tne  battle  was  fought,  nor  from 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  did 
they  meet  with  any  energetic  resistance.  From 
the  words  “  and  they  took  possession  of,”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  following  narrative,  it  appears 
that  Eglon  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  City  of 
Palms.1  This  renders  it  probable  that  Kglon'was 
not  the  king  of  all  Moab,  (whose  principal  seat 
was  in  Rabbath  Moab,)  but  a  Moabitish  chieftain, 
whom  this  successful  expedition  placed  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  fair  territory  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  15.  And  Jehovah  raised  them  up  a 
deliverer,  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Ben-jemini, 

a  man  weak  of  his  right  hand.  TIH^ .  for 

which  the  LXX.  read  TnH,  Aod  (Jerome  has 
End).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older  derivation  of 
this  name  from  Tin,  giving  it  the  sense  of  “  one 
who  praises,”  or  “  one  who  is  praised  ”  (g/oriam 
accimens,  Jerome),  is  to  be  unqualifiedly  preferred 
to  the  later,  proposed  by  F first,  from  a  conjectural 

root  *TK.  Tins  is  related  to  Tin,  TTH,  as 

to  be  bright,  is  to  bn,  Vbn,  and  fnrjJJ 

(Arabic,  H&r&n)  to  *"Hn.  Elsewhere  I  have 

already  compared  hod  with  the  Sanskrit  vad, 
ktCbet,  and  the  Gothic  audags  (Irene,  p.  6, 

note.)  At  all  events,  as  Ehud  belongs  to  hod ,  so 
such  names  as  Audo ,  Eudo,  Heudo ,  seem  to  belong 
to  audag*  (cf.  Forstemann,  Namenbuch ,  L  162,  391 ). 

He  was  a  Ben-jemini,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
as  the  Targum  expressly  adds.  When  the  son  of 
Jacob  was  born,  his  (Lying  mother  named  him 
Benoni,  “  son  of  my  sorrow ;  ”  but  his  father,  by 
way  of  euphemism,  called  him  Ben-jamin,  “  son 
of  good  fortune”  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Jamin  came 
to  signify  “  good  fortune,”  only  because  it  desig¬ 
nated  the  right  side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  holy 
land  had  the  sea  (jam  2)  on  the  right,  hence  called 


that  side  jamin,  literally,  sea-side ;  and  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Aram  (or  Sham,  cf.  Magyar,  Altherth.,  p. 
228)  on  the  left,  hence  semol,  the  left,  from  Sam. 
Different  nations  derived  their  expressions  for  right 
and  left  from  conceptions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Thus  and  dexter  a  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
showing,  pointing,  with  the  right  hand  (falKWfjuj  ; 
sinister,  from  sinus,  on  the  action  of  laying  the  right 
hand  on  the  side  of  the  heart*  The  left  hand  has 
everywhere  been  regarded  as  the  weaker,  which, 
properly  speaking,  did  not  wield  arms.  Whfin 
oriental  custom  placed  the  stranger  on  the  left,  it 
assigned  him  the  seat  of  honor  in  so  far  as  the  left 
side  seemed  to  be  the  weaker  and  less  protected  (cf. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viil  4 ;  Meiners,  Ueber  die  Versch, 
der  Menschennaturen,  ii.  588).  From  the  idea  of 
weakness,  sprang  such  terms  as  Aoufo,  kevus,  Ger. 
link ,  [Eng.  left],  because  that  side  is  harmless, 
smooth,  and  gentle  (cf.  A«i os,  Uevis).  Hence  also 
the  custom  among  Asiatic  nations  of  inclining 
toward  the  left  side,  and  resting  on  the  left  hand, 
when  seated,  (Meiners,  iii.  213)  :  the  right  hand 
was  thus  left  free.  It  was  by  a  euphemism  that 
the  name  of  Jacob’s  son  was  Benjamin.  Among 
the  Greeks  also  the  “left”  was  euphemistically 
called  f  ix&wfjos,  ^ood -omened,  because  it  was  wished 
to  avoid  the  ominous  ipt<mp6s.  A  similar  custom 
must  have  obtained  in  Israel,  since  just  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  there  were,  as  we  are  informed  Judg. 
xx.  16,  large  numbers  of  men  who,  like  Ehud,  were 

*0'??  T  *•  lejl-handed,  —  the  sons  of  the 

right  hand  being  thus  most  addicted  to  the  use  of 
the  left.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  habit  of  the  tribe  tq  use  the  left  hand, 

it  cannot  be  supposed  that  ntSN  is  meant  to  indi¬ 


cate  lameness  of  the  right  hand.  The  LXX.  felt 
this  when  they  rendered  the  phrase  by  iyupiSitios, 
“  double  right-handed.”  The  same  consideration 
influenced  those  more  recent  scholars  who  in¬ 
stanced  (as  Serarius  already  did,  p.  84)  the  Ho¬ 
meric  Asteropaus,  who  fought  with  both  hands. 
However,  this  also  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and,  as  the  peculiarity  occurs  only  in  Ben¬ 
jamin,  the  name  as  well.  Those  Benjemini ,  who, 
like  Ehud,  use  the  left  hand,  do  it  in  contrast  with 
others,  who  make  use  of  the  right  without  any 
lameness  in  the  left.  That  which  Stobaus  (Ec- 
logce  Physical,  ed.  Heeren*  i.  52,  992)  relates  of 
certain  African  nations,  might  also  be  said  of  the 
Benjamites  :  that  they  are  “  good  and  for  the  most 
part  left-handed  fighters  (ipurrepopuixovs),  and  do 
with  the  left  hand  whatever  others  do  with  the 
right.”  These  are  manifestly  the  same  tribes  of 
whom  Stephanas  of  Bvzantium  (ed.  Westermann, 
p.  128)  speaks  as  an  Egyptian  people  near  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  whom  he  styles  "Ewawpirai  (thus  desig¬ 
nating  them,  like  Benjamin,  by  the  euphemistic 


term  for  left-handed).  Accordingly  "P 

means  no  more  than  “unpracticed,  weak,  awk¬ 
ward,  with  the  right  hand,  as  other  people  are 
with  the  left.  They  are  snch  as  among  other 


1  [Ik  certainly  appears  that  he  had  done  so  temporarily, 
but  by  no  means  that  he  had  done  so  permanently.  —  Ta.] 
9  The  Importance  of  this  observation  has  been  overlooked 
vtth  reference  to  other  lands  as  well  as  Palestine.  The 
fractal  feet  that  the  eea-dde  was  the  right  side,  has  been 
sonetsntly  ignored.  That  was  the  reason  why  Jacob  Grimm 
(OsscA.  der  Deutsche n  Sprat he,  p.  960,  etc.)  felled  to  under¬ 
stand  why  among  the  Indians,  Romans,  etc.,  the  south  side 


of  the  mountains  was  the  right,  and  the  north  side  the  left. 
The  same  idea  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  That  in  Roman 
augury  w  to  the  left  ”  was  more  fevorable  than  (( to  the 
right,1’  originated  only  In  another  view  of  the  object  whioh 
was  supposed  to  produce  good  fortune.  The  sea-side  was 
the  free  side. 


9  Cf.  Benfey,  Orieeh.  Qrammat .,  I.  240. 
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nations  the  people  frequently  called  LinketaU,  Link • 
fuss  [literally,  “left-paw,”  “left-foot”]  (Frisch,  i. 
616),  in  France  gauehier  Hit.  “left-hander”;  cf. 
the  English  awk,gawk,  and  their  derivative  forms]. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Roman  legend  the 
hero,  who,  like  Ehud,  undertakes  to  kill  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  is  also  named  Scsevola,  left-handed. 
The  traditional  explanation  that  he  was  so  named 
because  he  burned  his  right  hand,  is  not  very 
suitable ;  he  should  in  that  case,  be  named  “  one- 
handed.”  Still,  no  one  will  agree  with  Niebuhr 
( Rffm .  Gesch.,  i.  569),  who,  following  Varro,  pro¬ 
posed  an  altogether  different  derivation.  The  tra¬ 
dition  must  refer  to  an  actually  left-handed  hero. 
Sccevus ,  says  Ulpian  ( Diqextor .,  lib.  i.  tit.  1,  12,  3), 
does  not  apply  to  one  who  is  maimed ;  hence,  he 
who  cannot  move  the  right  hand  is  called  mancus • 
As  such  a  left-handed  person  we  are  to  consider 
Latus  (Actios),  the  father  of  (Edipus  (Olbiwovs). 

Ver.  16.  And  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger 
[German :  I)olch]  which  had  two  edges,  a 
goxned  long.  The  word  dolch  [dagger,  dirk]  has 
passed  over  into  the  German,  from  the  Slavic,  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  yet  known  to 

Luther.1  It  answers  to  in  this  passage, 

better  than  “sword”  would  do,  because  it  has 
become  quite  synonymous  with  stichdegen  (dirk  or 
poniard).  Oriental  daggers  have  always  been 
double-edged  and  short-handled  (ver.  22).  Gomed 
is  translated  <m9apt\  by  the  Septuaginta.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  <nriVapdi  was  half  an  ell,  i.e.  twelve 
digits  or  three  fourths  of  a  foot  (cf.  Bdckh,  Metro- 
log.  (Inter s.,  p.  211 ).  With  this  measure,  gomed,  in 
its  general  sense  of  cubitus,  which  is  also  given  in 
the  garmida  of  tho  Targum,  corresponds.  The 
dagger  of  Ehud  was  not  curved,  as  the  sices  usually 
were  and  as  the  daggers  of  the  Bedouins  still  are 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  10).  Its  length  could  only  be 
such  as  was  consistent  with  concealment. 

And  girded  it  under  his  raiment.  “  To  the 
presence  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  glided  Moeros, 
the  dagger  in  his  garment,”  sings  our  poet,-  and  is 
withal  perfectly  historical,  even  though  the  Fable 
(n.  257)  of  Hyginus  does  not  expressly  sav  this. 
With. such  daggers  in  their  garments  the  Sicarii 
raged  among  the  crowds  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Prudcntius  (Psgchomachia,  689)  sinj^s  of  Discordia : 
“  sicam  sub  vests  tegitl  ”  Rothan,  the  would-be 
murderer  of  the  Longobard  king  Luitprand,  wore 
coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger  beneath  nis  clothing 
(Paulus  Diaconus,  Hist.  Lomb.  vi.  37).  Ehud  had 
to  wear  the  dagger  on  his  right  side  because  he 
was  left-handed.  However,  among  German  war¬ 
riors  who  were  not  left-handed,  the  dagger  was  also 
frequently  worn  on  the  right,  because  the  sword 
hung  on  the  left,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  pictures 
and  on  gravestones  (Klemm,  Waffen  und  Werk- 
zeuqe ,  Leipzig,  1854,  p.  173). 

Ver.  17.  And  Eglon  was  a  very  fht  man. 

Considering  the  sense  of  wherever  it  occurs 
in  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  nere  to  express  the  corpulency  of  the  king. 
The  LXX.  in  giving  ioreios,  follow  another  inter- 

K.tion.  They  do  not  (as  Bochart  thought, 
eg,  p.  534)  take  it  as  descriptive  of  a  handsome 

1  This  Is  the  opinion  of  Grimm  (Deutsch.  Wtirtrrb.,  U. 


man,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  all  urbani,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  comfortable  mode  of  living,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  fet  (cf.  Serarius,  p.  87 ) ;  but 
since  the  statement  “  and  Eglon  was  a  fat  man  ”  is 
closely  connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  presen* 
tation  of  the  gifts,  they  make  it  refer  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  king  received  the  presents.*  *A<rr*Los 
is  friendly,  accessible  (Plato,  PhattL,  116  b.).  In 
E^vpt,  where  the  translators  lived,  it  was  probably 
soil  a  matter  of  present  experience,  that  presenta¬ 
tions  of  tribute  and  gifts  to  the  rulers  did  not 
always  meet  with  a  gracious  reception. 

Ver.  18.  When  the  .  presentation  of  the 
present  was  over,  he  dismissed  the  people. 
Meuschen  (Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm .,  p.  971)  very  prop¬ 
erly  observes  that  here  employed  to  express 

the  presentation  of  gifts  to  a  king,  is  elsewhere  used 
to  denote  the  bringing  of  oblations  to  God,  hence 

offering.  It  was  not  lawful  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  an  Asiatic  king  without  bringing  a  gift4  (Sen¬ 
eca,  Ep.  xvii.) ;  only  in  this  way,  therefore,  could 
Ehud  inform  himself  of  tho  situation  and  humor 
of  the  king.  The  presentation  of  gifts  is  a  lengthy 
ceremony.  The  tenacious  adherence  of  oriented 
nations  to  ancient  customs,  enables  us  to  depict 
the  present  scene  by  the  help  of  Persian  descrip¬ 
tions  of  similar  occasions.  Our  narrator  properly 

speaks  of  the  bearers  of  the  present  as  Oj?n,  the 
people ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  persons  who 
carried  the  gifts,  the  more  honored  was  the  king. 
“  Fifty  persons  often  bear  what  one  man  could 
easily  caiTy,”  says  Chardin  (  Voyage,  iii.  217).  At 
this  ceremony  Ehud  had  no  opportunity  to  attempt 
anything,  for  he  neither  came  near  the  king,  nor 
saw  him  alone  ;  nor  yet  was  he  willing,  among  so 
many  bystanders,  to  involve  his  companions  in  tho 
consequences  of  a  possible  failure.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  accompanied  them  back  to  the  borders, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  was  alone  when  making 
the  dangerous  attempt  Whether  he  suffered  or 
escaped,  he  wished  to  be  unhindered  by  their  pres¬ 
ence,  and  also  to  appear  as  acting  without  their 
concurrence. 

Ver.  19.  But  he  himself  turned  back  from 
the  boundary-stones.  This  is  evidently  the  sense 

in  which  is  to  be  taken.  ^99  is  always  a 

carved  image,  yXwrrdr.  The  entire  number  of 
instances  in  which  this  word  is  used  by  Scripture 
writers  fails  to  suggest  any  reason  for  thinking 
here  of  “  stone-quames,”  a  definition  which  more¬ 
over  does  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  locality. 
But  as  the  connection  implies  that  the  borders  of 
Eglon’s  territory,  which  he  had  wrenched  from 
Israel,  were  at  the  pesilim,  we  must  understand  bv 
them  the  posts,  <m}Acu,  stones,  lapides  soon,  which 
marked  the  line.  In  consequence  of  the  honors 
everywhere  paid  them,  these  were  considered  Pesi¬ 
lim,  idol  images,  just  as  at  a  later  time  the  Hermre., 
(  tpfjLcucts,  heaps  of  stone)  were  prohibited  as  idola¬ 
trous  objects  (cf.  Aboda  Sara ,  Mischna ,  4).  With 

this,  the  interpretation  of  the  Taigum, 
heaps  of  unhewn  stones,  may  also  be  made  to  har¬ 
monize.6  This  border  line  was  in  the  vicinity  of 

S  Hence  they  also  translate  UitS  by  ooretbe,  Ex.  II.  2, 
when,  to  be  sun,  it  rattier  signifies  "  beautiful.” 

4  Transferred  to  God,  Ex.  xxiU.  15 :  "  None  shall  appear 


1222).  However,  the  view  of  Klemm  ( Waffen  und  Werk- 
seuge.  p  172)  may  nevertheless  serve  to  find  the  original 
etymology  of  the  word.  [Luther  has  Sckwert ,  sword.  —  !  before  me  empty.” 

•a.)  I  S  [To  this  interpretation  of  the  pesilim,  Bachmann  (who 

8  [Schiller,  in  his  ballad  entitled  Die  Biirgschafl.  —  Ta.]  I  agrees  with  our  author  in  rejecting  the  commonly  ncelwad 

|  *'  stone-qu  irries  ”)  objects  that  It  is  not  In  aceordianoe  with 
Digitized  by  *  ^.ooQie 
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Gilgal,  which  hail  not  fallen  into  the.  hands  of 
Moab.  Ewald  has  rightly  insisted  upon  it  that 
Gilgal  must  have  lain  northeast  of  Jericho  ( Gesch. 
des  Voiles  Israel ,  ii.  317).  That  this  was  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  Gilgal,  and  its  direction  from  Jeri¬ 
cho,  has  already  received  confirmation  from  the 
first  chapter  of  our  Book. 

And  said,  I  have  a  secret  message.  It  could 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Ehud  did  not  make 
this  request  until  his  return.  The  ceremony  of  the 
(Hiblic  audience  did  not  allow  it  to  be  made  at  that 
time.  The  presentation  of  the  presents  must  have 
been  so  conducted  as  to  impress  the  king  with  the 
conviction  that  Ehud  was  especially  devoted  to 
him.  Signs  of  discontent  ana  ill-will  on  the  part 
of  the  subjugated  people,  cannot  have  escaped  the 
conqueror.  The  more  highly  would  he  value  the 
devotion  of  one  of  the  Israelitish  leaders.  That 
Ehud  had  sent  his  companions  away,  and  had  not 
returned  until  they  had  crossed  the  border,  was 
easily  explained  as  indicating  that  he  had  a  matter 
to  present  in  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  observed 
by  them.  All  the  more  eager,  therefore,  was  Eglon 
to  hear  that  which  Ehud  seemed  to  hide  from 
Israel.  It  was  only  by  such  a  feint  that  Ehud 
could  succeed  in  approaching  the  tyrant  and  ob¬ 
taining  a  private  interview.  Israeli  deliverer  must 
first  seem  to  be  its  betrayer.  The  same  artifice  has 
been  used  by  others.  When  the  Persians  wished 
to  destroy  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  doubdngly  con¬ 
sidered  how  tncy  could  pass  the  guards,  Darius 
said  that  he  would  pretend  to  have  a  secret  com¬ 
mission,  concerning  Persia,  from  his  father  to  the 
king;  adding,  as  Herodotus  (iii.  72)  says:  “  For 
when  lying  is  necessary,  lie  ” ! 

Who  said.  Silence  1  Thereupon  all  that  stood 
by  him  went  out.  Ehud  does  not  demean  him¬ 
self  as  if  Ac  wished  that  those  present  would  depart. 
He  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  telling  his  secret 
before  them  all.  But  this  Eglon  will  not  permit. 
Oriental  manners  could  not  be  more  perfectly  set 

forth.  The  king’s  injunction  of  silence  (DH,  'st !) 
on  Ehud,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  command  to  those 
present  to  leave  the  room.  Eglon  must  therefore 
nave  expected  matters  not  to  be  heard  by  all  ears. 
All  who  u  stood  ”  about  him,  went  out.  They  were 
his  servants  (ver.  24),  who  do  not  sit  when  the 
king  is  present  “  Happy  are  these  thy  servants/’ 
says  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  “  who  stand 
continually  before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom.” 
In  the  Tutinameh  (translated  by  Rosen,  i.  42,  43) 
it  is  said :  “  The  King  of  Khorassan  was  once 
sitting  in  his  palace,  and  before  his  throne  stood 
the  pillars  of  the  empire,  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
high  and  low,  great  and  small,”  etc. 

Ver.  20.  Now,  he  had  seated  himself  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house.  To  un¬ 
derstand  what  part  of  the  house  is  thus  indicated, 
we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  description  of  orien¬ 
tal  architecture  given  by  Shaw,  in  nis  Travels  (i. 
386,  Edinb.  edit.  1808).  Down  to  the  present 
day  many  oriental  houses  have  a  smaller  one  an¬ 
nexed  to  them,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story 
higher  than  the  main  building.  In  Arabic  as  in 
Hebrew  this  is  called  alijakt  and  serves  for  purposes 
of  entire  seclusion  or  rest.  “  There  is  a  door  of 
communication  from  it  into  the  gallery  of  the 

the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  He  thinks  that  the  pesi- 
Um  were  idolatrous  images  set  up  either  by  the  apostate 
Israelites  themselves,  or  by  Eglon,  "  as  boundary-marks  of 
the  territory  immediately  subject  to  him,  and  as  signs  of  hft 
supremacy.”  He  seems  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter  alter¬ 
native,  because  of  ”  the  feet  that  Ehud  does  not  feel  him- 


house,  besides  another  which  opens  immediately, 
from  a  privy  stairs,  down  into  tne  porch  or  street 
without  giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house.” 
The  alijak  of  Eglon  consisted  of  an  inner  chamber, 

opening  on  an  exposed  balcony  from 

which  a  door  led  into  the  house  itself  (at  present 
called  dor  or  bait)  Within  the  door  of  the  alijak 

there  was  however  still  another  apartment  (1]H, 
ver.  24),  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  necessary- 
house.  .  Being  high  and  freely  accessible  to  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  the  alijak  was  a  cool  retreat.  Similar 
purposes  were  su&erved  in  Germany  by  the  per- 
gulce,  balconies,  galleries,  arbors  (Tauben);  hence 
Luther’s  translation,  Somtner-laube  (summer-arbor 
or  bower).  He  followed  the  rendering  oftheLXX. 
who  have  ry  Qepivf,  while  the  Taigura  gives  more 

prominence  to  the  idea  of  repose  (Stp'p  j*T3, 
koItti).  The  public  reception  of  the  gifts  had  taken 
place  in  the  house.  Afterwards,  while  Ehud  ac¬ 
companied  bis  companions,  the  king  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  alijak  “  which  was  for  himself  alone  ” 
(his  private  chamber).  When  Ehud  returned  he 
was  received  there,  as  he  had  anticipated. 

And  Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  the 
Deity  unto  thee.  Then  he  arose  from  his  seat. 

nvibs.  is  a  commission  from  a  higher  be¬ 

ing.  He  does  not  say  Jehovah,  for  this  is  the  name 
of  the  Israelitish  God,  with  whom  Eglon  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  We  are  not  however  to  assume  that 
the  God  of  Eglon  is  meant ;  for  what  can  Ehud 
the  Israelite  announce  from  Chemosh !  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  by  Eldkim  a  superior  prince 
is  to  be  understood,  whose  liegeman  or  satrap  Eg¬ 
lon  was,  as  was  already  intimated  above,  —  a  hu¬ 
man  possessor  of  majesty  and  authority .  As  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  capital  of  Moab  was 
transferred  from  Kabbah  to  the  small  bit  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  had  been  acquired  across  the  Jordan, 
Eglon  in  Jericho  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  lord  of 
all  Moab.  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
mother-countiy  was  most  likely  that  of  a  vassal  or 
feudal  baron.  That  he  is  styled  kinjef  does  not 
contradict  this.  The  potentates  of  single  cities 
were  all  called  “  kings,  as  the  Greeks  called  them 
rtpayroi,  without  on  that  account  being  anything 
more  than  dependents  of  more  powerful  states  and 
princes.1  It  suits  the  role  which  Ehud  wishes  to 
be  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  should  also  have  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  transfluvial  Moab,  a  fact  which  of 
course  must  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  Thus 
Eglon’s  rising  is  explained.  The  same  honor  was 
due  to  a  message  from  the  superior  lord  as  to  his 
presence.  Like  reverence  was  shown  to  royal  let¬ 
ters  even,  as  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Herodo¬ 
tus  concerning  a  message  to  Oroetes ;  and  from  it, 
the  fidelity  of  those  whom  the  message  concerned 
was  inferred  (Herod,  iii.  128).  The  same  mark  of 
honor  was  paid  to  parents  and  aged  persons.  From 
this  custom  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  standing  dur¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  is  also  to  be  derived. 

Eglon  rises  out  of  respect  for  the 
This  has  been  the  constant  explanation.  The  di¬ 
verging  view  of  Bertheau2  does  not  commend 
itself.  The  Talmud  —  understanding  the  words, 

self  sod  those  with  him  secure  until  he  has  passed  the 

pesilhn.”  —  Tr.] 

1  Thus  the  king  of  Hasor  was  king  paramount  over  all 
the  kings  of  his  vicinity  (Josh.  xi.  10). 

2  [Bertheau  says ;  K  Divining  the  purpose  of  Ehud,  he 
rose  up  to  defend  himself.’'  —  Ta  1 
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however,  of  the  God  of  Israel  —  already  deduces 
from  them  the  lesson,  that  if  a  stranger  thus  rose 
up  to  receive  a  message  from  God,  much  more  is 
it  the  duty  of  an  Israelite  so  to  do  (Sanhedrin, 
GO  a). 

Vers.  21-24.  Immediately  Chud  pat  forth 
his  left  hand.  Ehud  made  use  of  a  pretext,  in 
order  to  cause  Eglon  to  rise.  He  was  surer  of  his 
thrust  if  his  victim  stbod.  Eglon ’s  attention  must 
be  wholly  diverted,  that  the  attack,  entirely  unre¬ 
sisted,  might  be  the  more  effective.  In  such  sud¬ 
den  assaults,  bulky  people  like  Eglon  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  Cimber  pressed  closely  on  Caesar, 
as  if  to  make  most  urgent  entreaty  for  his  brother 
(Pint,  Caxar,  86).  Parmenio  Was  stabbed  by 
Oleander,  while  cheerfully  reading  a  letter  (Cur¬ 
tins,  vii  2,27).  The  instance  most  like  Eglon ’s 
case,  is  that  of  King  Henry  IIL  of  France. 
Clement,  to  secure  an  interview,  had  provided 
himself  with  a  commission  from  a  friena  of  the 
king.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  was  sitting  on 
his  close-stool.  Hoping  to  hear  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  his  opponents,  Henry  bade  the  messenger 
draw  near ;  whereupon  the  monk  stabbed  him  in 
the  abdomen  (cf.  Ranke,  Frunzds .  Gesch .,  i.  171). 
Ehud’s  thrust,  though  left-handed,  was  powerful. 
The  dagger,  together  with  its  short  handle,  buried 
itself  iu  the  fat  of  the  man,  and  came  out  behind. 

an1?  signifies  a  flame  ;  then  the  blade  of  a  sword, 
which  glitters  and  bums  like  a  flame.  In  a  medi- 
icval  writing,  the  following  words  occur:  “Sin 
swrrt  Jlamnieret  an  tincr  kant 1  (Muller’s  Mittelh. 
Wdrierh.,  iii  336).  In  techuical  language  we  also 
speak  of  flaming  blades  (gcjiammten  klingen). 

And  oame  out  behind,  nj'TtpHgn 

The  ancient  doubt  as  to  this  word,  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  about  which  opinions  are  still  divided, 
appears  from  the  divergent  renderings  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Targum.  It  is  certain,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  rendering  w poorafia, 
can  have  little  weight ;  for  it  arose  from  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  word  in  the  text  to  cur¬ 

rent  at  the  time,  and  meaning  xpooris,  vestibule. 
In  the  seebnd  place,  the  addition  of  Ehud  after  the 

second  (ver.  23),  shows  that  another  sub¬ 

ject  begins,  and  that  therefore  the  first  can 
refer  only  to  the  sword,  not  to  the  man.  Further, 
since  HJTtp^lSn  is  provided  with  H  local,  it 
manifestly  denotes  that  part  of  the  body  toward 
which  the  course  of  the  sword  was  directed,  while 

testifies  to  the  actual  perforation  of  the  body. 
Now,  as  the  sword  was  thrust  from  before  into  the 
abdomen  QP5),  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
part  where  it  emerged,  even  if  the  etymology,  which 
nas  here  to  deal  with  an  onomato poetic  word,  did  not 
make  this  perfectly  plain.  Parshedon  is  the  Greek 
wpvKris,  and  belohgs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Lithuanian  joersti ,  Lettish  pirst,  Polish  pierdziec , 
Russian  perdjet ,  Greek  Wp&cti',  Sanscrit  pard,  Latin 
pedere ,  Gothic  fairtan ,  Old  High  German  firzan  (cf. 
Pott,  Etymoloq.  Forsch .,  i.  245  ;  Grimm.  Wdrtert)., 
Iii.  1335).  The  sword  emerged  behind  through  the 

1  ["  HU  sword  flamed  in  his  hand.”  —  Ta.) 

A  [Robinson’s  map  locates  El-  Hdu  not  directly  east,  but 
southeast  of  Jericho,  not  north  but  south  of  Wady  Heshban 
(cf.  Bibl.  R's.  i.  585).  Tt  appears  that  the  words  n  directly 
east  ”  belong  to  Seetsen,  and  must  in  Ritter  s  opinion  be  1 
made  to  conform  to  Robinson's  location  of  Et  Hdu.  Cf. 
Gage’s  Ritter,  111.  49.  Van  de  Velde’s  map  places  El-Helu  ! 


fundament.  The  king  fell  down  without  uttering 
a  sound.  Ehud  did  not  delay,  but  went  out  un¬ 
hindered  through  the  balcony.  The  attendants 
had  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  aiijah :  Ehud 
takes  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  locks  the 
door  to  it,  in  order  to  delay  the  moment  of  discov¬ 
ery.  The  heedless  conduct  of  the  unsuspecting 
attendants  supports  his  boldness.  As  soon  how¬ 
ever  as  thev  see  him  go  out,  —  an  earlier  return  to 
{heir  lord  is  not  law  ful,  —  they  endeavor  to  enter 
the  aiijah .  Ehud  had  gone  away  so  calmly,  that 
they  suspect  nothing.  They  are  not  even  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  find  the  doors  fastened.  Serarius 
nas  properly  directed  attention  to  the  aversion  felt 
by  the  ancients  to  the  least  degree  of  exposure 
when  complying  with  the  necessities  of  nature. 
This  applies  especially  to  kings,  inasmuch  as  sub¬ 
jection  to  these  necessities,  too  plainly  proved 
them  men.  Of  Pharaoh,  the  Jewish  legend  says 
that  he  wished  to  appear  like  a  god,  above  the  need 
of  such  things.  “ He  covers  his  feet,”  is  a  euphe¬ 
mism,  taken  from  the  descent  of  the  long  garments 
(cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoicon ,  i.  677). 

Vers.  25-30.  And  they  waited  long,  "T? 

ttfis.  These  words  add  the  notion  of  displeasure 
and  ill  humor  to  the  idea  of  waiting  (cf.  2  Kgs. 
ii.  17  ;  viii.  11).  At  length  they  comprehend  that 
something  extraordinary  must*  have  taken  place. 
Thev  procure  another  key,  with  which  they  open 
the  Soors,  and  find  their  lord  —  dead.  Ehud’s  arti¬ 
fice,  however,  had  succeeded.  While  they  delayed 

(Dnpr^pnn,  from  Moran ,  is  onomato¬ 

poeic),  he  had  got  beyond  the  border,  as  far  as  Sei- 
rah.  This  place,  which  according  to  ver.  27  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  is  unknown. 
It  bounded  the  territories  of  Benjamin  on  the 
north.  Ehud  reached  it  by  way  of  the  border 
which  ran  by  Gilgal,  which  shows  that  both  these 

Cl  aces  were  north  of  Jericho.  It  is  evident  that  he 
ad  agreed  with  the  Israelites  to  give  the  signal 
there,  in  case  he  were  successful.  *  His  trumpet- 
blast  was  transmitted  among  the  mountains.  Is¬ 
rael  flocked  together,  and  heard  of  the  unprece¬ 
dentedly  fortunate  deed.  The  people  saw  in  it 
the  firm  resolve,  which  gives  victory.  The  plan 
of  battle  had  also  been  already  determined  by 
Ehud.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  to  cut  the 
terrified  and  leaderless  Moabites  off  from  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  transjordanic  friends.  Hence,  the  first 
care  of  Israel  is  to  seize  the  ibid  of  the  river.  The 
ford  in  question  was  manifestly  no  other  than  that 
which,  direct!  v  east  of  Jericho,  half  an  hour  north 
of  Wady  Heshban,  is  still  in  use.  Seetzen  called  it 
el-MOkhiaa,  Robinson  el-Helu *  (Ritter  xv.  484, 547, 
Gage’s  transl.  iii.  4, 49).  That  the  occupation  of  this 
ford  decides  the  victory,  proves  clearly  that  Eglon 
was  not  king  of  all  Moab,  but  only  of  the  Moab 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  terrible  retri¬ 
bution,  a  sort  of  “  Sicilian  vespers,”  which  Israel, 
rising  up  after  long  subjection,  inflicted  on  Eglon 
and  his  people-  The  falling  foes  were  men  of 

might  ttf'N  expresses  the  distinction  {dot 

Afisehn ),8  VTJ  tZTH  the  warlike  character  and 
abilities,  of  the  smitten  enemies.  Moab  was 

southeast  of  Jericho,  a  short  distance  north  of  W.  Heshban. 
-Ta.] 

8  [Bkethkau  :  “  the  At,  t. «.  (In  ooatrsst  with  per¬ 

sons  of  starred  appearance)  the  well-fed  and  opulent  mao  ; 
cf.  Latin  opimus ;  hence,  the  man  of  consequence.”  But 
compare  note  8  under  "  Textual  and  Grammatical.”  —  Ta.] 
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thoroughly  vanquished,  and  Israel  had  rest  for 
eighty  years. 

The  exploit  of  Ehud  doubtless  surpasses  all  sim¬ 
ilar  deeds  of  ancient  history  in  the  purity  of  its 
motive,  as  well  as  in  the  energy  and  boldness  of  its 
execution.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  however 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  were  moved  to  kill 
Hipparchus  by  private  interests  (cf.  Thucyd.  vi. 
56).  Blind  warrior-fury  dlls  Mucius  Scsevola,  as 
also  Theodotus  (Polyb.  v.  81),  the  wo.uld-be  mur¬ 
derer  of  Ptolemieus,  and  they  fail  of  success. 
Ehud  was  equally  bold  and  pure.  He  risked  his 
life  for  no  interest  of  his  own,  but  for  his  people. 
And  not  merely  for  the  external  freedom  of  his 
nation,  but  for  the  maintenance  and*  honor  of  its 
divine  religion,  which  was  inseparably  linked  with 
freedom.  It  was  against  the  mortal  enemy  of  Is¬ 
rael —  against  one  lying  under  the  ban,  and  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  Israel  —  that  he 
lifted  up  his  sword.  He  exposed  himself  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  peril,  in  order,  if  successful,  to  give  therewith  a 
signal  of  courage  and  comfort  to  his  people.  To 
be  sure,  if  he  did  not  succeed,  the  hatred  and  op¬ 
pression  of  the  enemy  would  increase  in  violence. 
But  for  that  very  reason  men  saw  the  more  clearly 
that  God  had  raised  him  up  to  be  a  deliverer. 
And  vet,  where  in  Israel  are  those  praises  of  Ehud, 
which  in  Athens  resounded  for  centuries  in  honor 
of  Harmodius  ?  Scaevola’s  deed 1  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  nation’s  heroic  performances.  The  his¬ 
torian  makes  him  $ay  (Livy,  xi.  12):  “As  an 
enemy  have  I  slain  the  enemy.”  It  is  true,  the 
remarkable  act  has  had  the  honor  of  being  minutely 
handed  down,  even  to  the  least  details  of  its  prog¬ 
ress.  But  all  this  was  to  point  out  the  sagacity 
and  energy  of  the  strong  left-handed  man.  Not 
one  word  of  praise  is  found.  On  the  contrary  — 
and  this  fact  deserves  attention  —  the  remark  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  other  Judges,  is  here  wanting :  it  is 
not  said  that  “the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him.”  Nor  is  it  said,  as  of  Othniel,  that  he  “  judged 
Israel.”  Neither  are  we  told  that  the  rest  and 
peace  of  Israel  were  connected  with  his  life  and 
death.  Subsequent  exegesis  called  him  the  Wolf, 
with  which  Benjamin  is  compared  ( Midrash ,  Bcr. 
Rabba ,  cap.  89,  p.  87  a).  As  the  wolf  throws  him¬ 
self  on  his  prey,  so  had  Ehud  thrown  himself  on 
E^lon.  They  saw  in  Ehud’s  deed  the  act  of  a 
mighty  man,  influenced  by  zeal  for  God ;  but  the 
'*  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ”  inspires  neither  such  artifice  nor 
such  murder.  So  much^he  less  could  the  act  of 
Ehud,  however  brilliant  under  the  circumstances, 
be  made  .to  exculpate  similar  deeds.  So  much  the 
less  could  the  crimes  that  defile  the  pages  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history,  such  as  those  committed  against 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  use  it  as  a  cover  for 
themselves.2  Although  Eglon  was  a  heathen,  a 
foreigner,  a  tyrant,  an  enemy  actually  engaged  in 

1  In  Plutarch’s  Parallels  of  Greek  and  Roman  History 
(n.  2),  the  mine  history  is  given  of  a  Greek,  Neocles,  who 
made  an  attempt  against  Xerxes  like  that  of  Sc«vola  against 
Porsenna. 

2  Excellent  remarks  are  found  in  the  work  of  Hugo  Gro- 
dns,  Dr  Jure  Betti  et  Pads ,  lib.  i  cap.  iv.  (ed.  Traj  ,  1773),  p. 
178.  Serarlos  declines  to  treat  the  sutyecl,  under  the  feeble 
pretext  of  lack  of  time,  p.  92-  (Compare  Bayle,  Diction- 
noire,  s.  v.  Mariana ,  ii.  2061,  e.) 

S  [Wordsworth  :  rr  Some  have  raised  objections  to  this 
act  of  Bind,  as  censurable  on  moral  grounds :  and  they 
have  described  him  as  a  f  crafty  Israelite,’  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  over  an  unwieldy  corpulent  Moabite  ;  others  have 
apologised  for  it,  on  die  plea  that  it  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  what  they  call  the  standard  of  our  '  enlightened  modern 


hostilities,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Ehud  only  as  a 
deliverer,  but  never  of  his  deed  as  sprung  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  How  mnch  more  disgraceful  are 
murder  and  treason  against  one’s  own  king, 
countrymen,  and  fellow  Christians !  It  was  an  in¬ 
sult  to  Christianity,  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
when  in  answer  to  Clement’s  question,  whether  a 
priest  might  kill  a  tyrant,  it  was  determined  that 
“  it  was  not  a  mortal  sin,  but  only  an  insularity  ” 
(Ranke,  Ft  am.  Gesch.,  L  473) ;  or  when  rope  Paul 
V.  exclaimed,  with  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  :  “  Detts  gentium  fecit  hoct 
quia  datus  in  reprobum  sensum .”  Worse  than  the 
dagger  is  such  aoctrinc.8 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ehud,  the  Judge  with  the  two-edged  sword. — 
1.  Israel  was  again  in  bondage  on  account  of  sin. 
And  the  compassion  of  God  was  not  exhausted, 
although  no  deliverer  came  out  of  Judah.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  great  and  rich  may  indeed 
become  instruments  of  God’s  will ;  but  his  power 
is  not  confine^  to  them.  If  no  one  arises  in  Judah, 
some  one  in  Benjamin  does.  If  it  be  not  Othniel, 
Caleb’s  nephew,  it  is  some  unknown  person  who 
comes  to  rescue  his  people.  Neither  the  name, 
nor  the  physique,  is  material.  Deliverance  may  be 
begun  witfi  the  left  hand. 

2.  Ehud  kills  Eglon,  the  tyrant  of  Israel ;  jet 
he  is  not  properly  a  murderer’  but  only  a  warrior. 
However,  it  is  better  to  conquer  as  Othniel  and 
Gideon  conquered.  He  did  it,  not  for  private  re¬ 
venge,  nor  from  fanaticism,  but  for  the  just  freedom 
of  Israel  and  its  religion.  He  did  it  against  Moab, 
and  not  against  one  who  shared  his  own  faith  and 
country.  God  raised  him  up;  but  yet  the  Word 
of  God  does  not  approve  his  deed.  He  was  a  de¬ 
liverer  of  Israel ;  but  there  hangs  a  shadow  never¬ 
theless  over  his  official  activity.  Therefore,  no 
murderous  passion  can  appeal  to  him..  By  him  no 
tyrant-murder,  no  political  assassination,  is  excul¬ 
pated.  And  this  not  simply  because  in  Christian 
states  and  churches  there  can  bo  no  Eglon s  or 
Moabs.  —  Starke  :  “  The  Jesuit  principle  that  it 
is  right  to  put  an  heretical  prince  out  of  the  way, 
will  nailer  be  valid  until  a  person  can  be  certain 
of  having  such  a  calling  from  God  to  it,  as  Ehud 
undoubtedly  had.”  —  His  cause  was  pure;  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  assassination  in  hjs- 
tory,  —  Christian  history  not  excepted,  —  down  to 
the  murder  of  the  North  American  President  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  not  even  of  those  instances  which  remind  us 
(as  Mallet,  Altes  und  Neues ,  p.  92,  so  beautifully 
did  with  reference  to  G.  Sand,  the  murderer  of 
Kotzebue)  of  the  words  of  the  Lord :  “  Father, 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Gerlach  :  We  are  not  to  think  that  the  deed 

civilisation  ’  compared  with  what  they  term  the  '  barbarous 
temper  of  those  times.*  But  surely  these  are  low  and  un¬ 
worthy  motives.”  He  then  quotes  with  approbation  from 
Bp.  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Waterland,  the  gist  of  whose  remarks 
(Sanderson’s  however  being  made  with  immediate  reference 
to  the  act  of  Phinehas,  Num.  xxv.)  is,  that  the  Lord  raised 
up  deliverers  for  Israel,  and  divinely  warranted  their  actions, 
which  actions,  however,  form  no  precedents  for  those  who 
have  not  similar  divine  authority.  But  it  is  surely  not  an 
improper  question  to  ask,  whether,  when  God  raised  up  a 
hero,  endowed  him  with  feith  and  zeal,  with  strength  and 
energy,  to  secure  certain  results,  He  also,  always  and 
necessarily,  suggested  or  even  approved  the  methods  adopted 
not  only  as  a  whole  but  even  in  detail.  —  Tr.] 
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of  Ehud,  in  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  is 
set  before  us  as  an  example ;  but  we  must  also 
beware  lest,  because  the  manner  is  no  longer  allow¬ 
able,  we  be  led  to  deny  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  whom  this  deliverer  of  his  people  was 
impelled. 

S.  Because  Ehud’s  cause  was  pure,  his  deed  was 
followed  by  peace  and  freedom.  That  can  be  said 
of  no  other  similar  deed.  He  first  searched  out  the 
enemy,  in  his  hiding-place,  and  then  triumphed 
over  him  in  the  battlefield-  He  shows  himself,  —  1, 
a  true  Israelite  by  faith ;  2,  a  true  son  of  Benia¬ 
min,  who  was  compared  with  the  wolf,  by  his 


strength.  He  drew  his  sword,  not  for  the  sake  of 
war,  but  of  peace.  Therefore,  Israel  had  peace 
through  him  until  he  died. 

Ehud  mav  not  improperly  be  considered  a  type 
in  spirit  of  him  who  likewise  sprang  from  Benja¬ 
min  —  of  Saul  who  first  ravened  like  a  wolf,  but 
became  patient  and  trustful  like  a  lamb ;  of  the 
Apostle  who  called  the  Word  of  God  a  two-edged 
sword  that  pierces  through  the  conscience;  of 
Paul,  whose  symbol  in  the  church  is  the  sword 
through  which  as  martyr  he  lost  his  own  life,  after 
he  had  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit. 


Shamgar  smite*  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad. 
Chapter  III.  31. 


31  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  which  [and  he]  slew  [smote]  of 
the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad  ;  and  he  also  [he,  tooj  delivered 
Israel 


KUDGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

After  him.  After  his  example.  Following 
Ehud’s  example,1 *  Shamgar  smote  the  Philistines. 
That  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  of  time,  as 
if  on  the  death  of  Ehud  Shamgar  had  succeeded 
him,  is  evident  from  ch.  iv.  1 .  Moreover,  if  that 
were  the  meaning,  a  statement  of  the  years  of 
Shamgar  would. not  be  absent  The  hypothesis  of 
Josephus,  that  he  governed  one  year,  is  untena¬ 
ble.  Accordingly,  the  other  Jewish  expositors  have 
properly  assigned  the  exploit  of  Shamgar  to  the 
time  of  Ehud, ».  e.  to  the  period  of  eighty  years. 

Shamgar,3  the  son  of  Anath.  To  what  tribe 
he  belonged,  is  not  stated.  If  it  be  correct  to  con¬ 
nect  njB  with  ninjS,  Anathoth  (cf.  Kaplan, 
Erets  Kedumim ,  ii.  142),  it  will  follow  tffot  like 
Ehud  he  was  of  Benjamin,  and  defended  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  that  tribe  in  the  west  against,  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  as  Ehud  did  in  the  east  against  the  Moabites. 
His  whole  history,  as  here  given,  consists  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  heroic  exploit,  in  which  he  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Philistines  with  extraordinary  strength.8 

With  an  ox-goad.  The  Septuagint  gives 
hporpoTofo,  by  which  it  evidently  means  me  plough- 


handle,  stiva,  that  part  which  the  ploughman 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  wit^  which  he  guides  the 
plough.4 S  More  correct,  however,  is  the  render¬ 
ing  “ ox-goad”  (cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoicon ,  i.  385)  ; 

tthg,  as  the  Tai^gum  has  it.  It  was  the 
“  prick  ”  against  which  the  oxen  “  kicked,”  when 
struck  with  it.  The  Greeks  called  it  flow* rAij£. 
With  such  an  instrument,  King  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  attacked  the  wandering  Bacchus  and  his 
followers  6 *  (//.  yi.  135).  There  is  a  tradition  in 
Holstein  ^  that  in  the  Swedish  time  a  peasant 
armed  with  a  pole  put  to  flight  a  multitude  of 
Swedes  who  had  entered  his  house  and  threatened 
to  bum  it  (MiillenhofF,  Saaen ,  etc.,  p.  81). 

He  delivered  Israel.  He  procured  victory  for 
them,  and  assisted  them  over  the  danger  of  present 
and  local  subjugation.  But  to  “  deliver  ”  is  not  to 
“judge.”  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
“  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ”  in  connection  with  him. 


H0MHJ5TICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

,  Shamgar  the  deliverer  with  the  ox-goad.  Coura¬ 
geous  examples  find  worthy  followers.  Shamgar 


1  [Bachm&nn  observes  that  this  and  similar  Interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this  expression,  militate  against  the  analogy  of  eh. 

x.  1,  8 ;  xii.  8, 11, 18,  in  all  which  passages  refers 

to  the  duration  of  the  official  or  natural  life  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  person.  Appealing  to  ch.  v.  6,  where 

the  "  days  of  Shamgar  ”  are  described  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  the  supposition  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  of 
"  rest  ”  obtained  by  Ehnd,  he  makes  them  synchronous 
with  some  part  of  the  Oanaanite  oppression  under  Jabin. 
While  the  Canaanltes  subjugated  the  northern  part  of  the 
land,  the  Philistines  attempted  to  extend  their  power  in  the 
•oath,  which  occasioned  the  conflicts  of  Shamgar  with 
them.  —  Ta.] 

S  The  ancients  translated  it :  Nomtn  Ad- 

vena,  **  Name  of  a  stranger.”  Ehnd  was  the  son  df  a  cer¬ 

tain  Perhaps  Shamgar  also  is  somehow  related  to 

that  name. 


8  [Bacaxunr  :  w  We  are  undoubtedly  to  think  here  of* 
marauding  band  like  those  brought  to  view  in  -1  Sam.  xxx. 
1  ff.  and  Job  i.  16,  against  whom  Shamgar,  cither  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  ploughing,  or  else  setdng  the  first  weapon 
that  came  to  hand,  proceeded  with  an  ox-goad,  with  each 
affect  as  to  strike  down  six  hundred  of  them.”  —  Ta.] 

4  This  interpretation  of  the  LXX.  has  nothing  Xo  do  (ns 

Bertheau  thinks)  with  the  reading 
found  by  Augustine. 

5  This  legend  is  oopiously  treated  by  Nonnas,  on  the 
basis  of  Homer’s  version  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  al¬ 
though  the  aoeoe  is  laid  in  «  Arabia,*’  Noanus  neverthe¬ 
less  transfers  the  above-mentioned  event  and  the  city  of 
Lycurgus  to  Carmel  and  the  Erythraean  8ea.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true,  as  Kdhler  observes  ( Die  Dionysiaka  von  Notmms 
von  Panopoti* ,  Halle,  1868,  pp.  76,  77),  that  by  /SovvA^t 
Nonnas  appears  to  have  understood  an  axe.  The  - 
poets  also  give  an  axe  to  Lycurgus. 
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(rode  in  Ehud’s  footsteps.  One  triumphs  with  a 
sword,  the  other  with  an  implement  of  peace. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  says  Origen,  that  a  judge  of 
the  church  need  not  always  carry  a  sword,  and  be 
fell  of  severity  and  admonitions  to  repentance,  but 
should  also  be  like  a  husbandman,  “  who,  grad¬ 
ually  opening  the  earth  with  his  plough,  prepares 
it  for  the  reception  of  good  seed. 

Stark  b  :  When  God  wishes  to  terrify  the 
enemy,  He  needs  not  many  men,  nor  strong  de¬ 
fense  and  preparation  for  the  purpose.  —  Gerlach  : 
Shamgars  ’deed  is  probably  to  be  viewed  only  as 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  holy  enthusiasm, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  seixed  the  first  best 


weapon,  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy  whom  some 
terror  from  God  had  scared. 

[Henry:  1.  God  can  make  those  eminently 
serviceable  to  his  glory  and  the  church’s  good, 
whose  extraction,  education,  and  employment  are 
very  obscure.  He  that  has  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit,  could,  when  be  pleased,  make  ploughmen 
judges  and  generals,  ana  fishermen  apostles.  2.  It 
is  no  matter  what  the  weapon  is,  if  God  direct  and 
strengthen  the  arm.  An  ox-goad,  when  God 
pleases,  shall  do  more  than  Goliath’s  sword.  And 
sometimes  He  chooses  to  work  by  such  unlikely 
means,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  God.  —  Tr.J 


THIRD  SECTION. 

THE  SERVITUDE  TO  JABIN,  KINO  OF  CANAJLK.  DEBORAH,  THE  FEMALE  JUDGE  OF*  FIERY  SPIRIT, 
AND  BARAK,  THE  MILITARY  HERO. 


Ekud  being  dead,  Israel  falls  bach  into  evil-doing,  and  is  given  up  to  the  tyranny  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan .  Deborah,  the  Prophetess ,  summons  Barak  to  undertake  the 

work  of  deliverance. 


Chapter  IV.  1-11. 


1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  again  did  [continued  to  do]  evil  in  the  sight 

2  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah ;]  when  [and]  Ehud  was  dead.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
sold  them  [gave  than  up]  into  the  hand  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  that  reigned  in 
Hazor,  the  captain  of  whose  host  was  Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 

3  tiles  [Harosheth-Hagojim],  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah] ;  for  he  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ;  and  twenty  years  he  mightily 

4  oppressed  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of 

5  Lapidoth,1  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time.  And  she  dwelt  [sat  *]  under  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Beth-el  in  mount  Ephraim :  and  the  children  [sons] 

6  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  the  sou  of 
Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto  him,  Hath  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah 
the]  God  of  Israel  commanded  [thee],  saying .  Go,  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,8 
and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  and  of  the 

7  children  [^ons]  of  Zebulun  ?  And  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river  [brook] 
Kishon,  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabin  s  army,  with  4  his  chariots  and  his  multitude  ; 

8  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand  ?  And  Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt  go 

9  with  me,  then  I  will  go :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  I  will  not  go.  And 
she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee :  notwithstanding  [but]  the  journey  that  thou 
takest  [the  expedition  on  which  thou  goest]  shall  not  be  for  thine  honour ;  for  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  sell  [give  up]  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman.  And  Deborah 

10  arose,  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.  And  Barak  called  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
to  Kedesh  ;  and  he  went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet : 6  and  Deborah  went 

11  up  with  him.  Now  Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Hobab 
the  father-  [brother-]  in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,  and 
pitched  his  tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim  [near  Elon-Zaanannim],  which  is  by 
Kedesh,4 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


p  T«r.4-niVQb  ntfw  :  Dr.  ffissnl,  taking  the  second  of  theee  word*  as  an  appellative,  renders,  —  tin  Weib 
eon  FemrgtuU ,  a  woman  of  fiery  spirit,  c£  his  remarks  below.  The  possibility  of  this  ren  taring  cannot  be  denied  ;  bnt 
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it  is  at  least 'equally  probable  that  the  ordinary  view  which  regards  Lapktoth  as  a  proper  noun  Is  correct.  Bach  maim 
points  out  that  the  succession  of  statements  in  this  passage  Is  exactly  the  same  as  in  "  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  Meter  of 
Aaron,”  "  Uuldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shall  am,”  «  Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanoel,”  etc.  These 
Instances  create  a  presumption  that  in  this  case  too  the  second  statement  after  the  name  will  be  one  of  family  relation* 
ship,  which  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof  the  mere  grammatical  possibility  of  another  view  does  not  suffice  to  counter¬ 
vail.  The  feminine  ending  of  Lapidotb  creates  as  little  difficulty  as  it  does  in  Naboth,  and  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort.  Of  Lapidoth  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  The  mention  here  made  of  him  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he 
was  still  living.  Cf,  Bath  iv.  10  ;  1  8am.  xxvli.  8  ;  etc.  —  Tm.] 

[3  Yer.  6 - :  Bachmann  also  translates  "  sat  ”  (sow),  although  he  interprets  "  dwelt ;  ”  cf.  ch.  x.  1 :  Josh. 

ii.  16  ;  2  Kgs.  xxii.  14.  "  As  according  to  the  last  of  these  passages  the  prophetess  Huldah  had  her  dwelling 

rottiv)  in  the  second  district  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  prophetess  Deborah  had  her  dwelling  (rOtTV  under 

the*  Palm  of  Deborah.”  —  Tm.] 

[«Ver.  6.--S “in?  Jjqn^V.  Dr.  Cuk1,  —  Ziehs  cntf  dm  Berg  Tabor ,  proceed  to  Mount  Tabor.  So 

aiany  others.  For  22  with  a  verb  of  motion,  ct  Ps.  xxiv.  8-  But  inasmuch  as  TfQTZD  recurs  immediately  in  ver.  7, 
and  is  there  transitive,  Bachmann  proposes  to  take  it  so  here :  go,  draw  sc.  an  army,  to  thyself  or  together,  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Cf  the  Vulgate. —Ta.] 

[4  Yer.  7.  —  :  properly,  "  and  (not,  with)  his  chariots,”  etc.,  although  Cased  also  has  mil.  HS  is  the 

sign  of  the  accusative,  not  the  preposition,  as  appears  from  the  Ihct  that  it  has  the  copula  "  and  ”  before  it  —  Ta.] 

[5  Yer.  10.  —  :  if  the  subject  of  be  Barak,  as  the  K.  V.  and  Dr.  Cassel  take  it,  V^H22  can 

hardly  mean  any  thing*  else  than  "  on  foot,”  as  Dr.  Caesd  renders  it ;  cf.  ver.  15.  But  the  true  construction  —  true,  be¬ 
cause  regular  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  supplied  —  is  that  which  De  Wette  adopts:  "and  there  went  up, 

ten  thousand  men.”  In  this  construction,  which  harmonises  perfectly  with  the  context,  vVjH?!  evidently  means  "at 
his  feet,”  t.  «.  as  De  Wette  renders,  "  after  him.”  —  Ta  ]  T  * 

[8  Ver.  11.  — Dr.  tassel's  translation  adheres  strictly  to  the  order  of  the  original :  "  And  Qeber,  the  Kenite,  had  severed 
himself  from  K&in,  the  sons  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and  had  pitched  his  tent  near  Elon-Zaanannim,  by 
Kedesh.  On  the  rendering  "  brother-in-law,”  instead  of  "  fhther-in-law,”  cf.  Kell,  on  Bx.  ii.  18  ;  Smith’s  Bibl.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Hobab.  — Ta.] 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  1.  And  Ehud  was  dead:  i.  e.  /VEhud 
was  no  more.  That  the  eighty  years  of  rest  were 
also  the  years  of  Ehud’s  government  is  not  indeed 
expressly  stated,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  verse.  For  “  rest  ”  is  always  coinci¬ 
dent  with  “  obedience  towards  God ;  ”  and  obedi¬ 
ence  is  maintained  in  Israel  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Judge.  When  he  dies,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  people  manifests  itself  anew.  Hence, 
when  we  read  that  the  people  “  continued  to  do 
evil,  and  Ehud  was  dead,  this  language  must  be 
understood  to  connect  the  cessation  of  .rest  with  the 
death  of  Ehud.  Shamgar  —  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  here  —  must  have  performed  his  ex¬ 
ploit  some  time  during, the  eighty  years.  The 

standing  expression  “and  they  con¬ 

tinued,”  is  to  be  regarded  as  noting  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  that  flckleness  which  obtains  among  the 
people  when  not  led  by  a  person  of  divine  enthusi¬ 
asm.  They  always  enter  afresh  on  courses  whose 
inevitable  issues  they  might  long  since  have  learned 
to  know.  The  new  generation  learns  nothing 
from  the  history  of  the  past.  “  They  continued,” 
is,  therefore,  really  equivalent  to  “  they  began 
anew.” 

Yers.  2,  3.  And  Jehovah  gave  them  up  into 
the  hand  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  etc.  Joshua 
already  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  a  violent  con¬ 
test  with  a  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor.  He  commanded 
a  confederation  of  tribes,  whose  frontier  reached 
as  far  south  as  Dor  (Tantflra)  on  the  coast,  and 
the  plains  below  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  battle 
of  Jabin  with  Joshua  took  place  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Lake  Hulch) ;  and  from  that  fact  alone 
Josephus  inferred  that  “  Hazor  lay  above  ( vrep- 
Kurou)  this  sea.”  But  its  position  was  by  no  means 

1  [Bachmann  identifies  "  Hasor  with  H&zx&r  or  Hasfreh, 
two  hours  W.  of  Bint  Jebell,  in  the  heart  of  Northern  Gali¬ 
lee,  on  an  acclivity  with  extensive  ruins  and  a  sepulchral , 
vault  of  great  antiquity,”  cf.  Rob.  111.  62.  He  remarks  ! 


so  close  to  the  lake  as  Robinson  ( Bibl.  Res.,  iiL  365) 
wishes  to  locate  it,  which  is  altogether  impossible. 
The  course  of  Joshua  makes  it  dear  that  it  lay  on 
the  road  from  Lake  Merom  to  Zidon.  For  in 
order  to  capture  Hazor,  Joshua  turned  back 

(2E7J3,  Josh.  xi.  10)  from  the  pursuit  It  appears 
from  our  passage^  and  also  from  Josh.  xix.  37, 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  not  very  far  from 
Kedesh,  but  in  such  a  direction  that  from  it  the 
movements  of  Israel  toward  Tabor,  on  the  line  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  could  not  be  readily  ob¬ 
served  or  hindered  :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of 
Kedesh.  That  its  position  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  similarity  of  modern  names  alone,  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Robinson,  who  successively 
rejected  a  Hazireh,  a  Tell  Hazflr,  and  el-Hazdrv 
( for  Which  Ritter  had  decided).  For  a  capital  of 
such  importance  as  Hazor  here  and  elsewhere  ajp-* 
pears  to  be,  an  elevated  situation,  commanding  the 

lowlands  most  be  assumed.  It  moat 

have  been  a  fortress  supported  by  rich  and  fertile 
fields.  These  conditions  are  met  by  Tibnln,  as  is 
evident  from  Robinson’s  extended  description  of  it 
(ii.  451  ff. ;  iii.  57  ff.).  The  similarity  of  name  is 
not  wanting;  for  the  Crusaders  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  calling  it  Toronum.  William  of 
Tyre  ( Hist.  lib.  xi.  5  ;  in  Gesta  Dei  Francorum ,  p. 
798)  described  the  place  as  adorned  with  vinevarch? 
and  trees,  the  land  fertile  and  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  lies  midway  between  Tyre  and  Paneos, 
and  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  control  of 
the  country.  Robinson  has  justly  remarked,  that 
a  fortress  must  have  been  on  this  spot  long  before 
the  timp  of  the  Crusaders;  nor  does  it  raise  anj 
great  difficulty  that  William  of  Tyre  reckoned  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  on  whose  borders,  at  all 
events,  it  lay.1  —  The  Jubin,  king  of  Hazor,  of  our 

that  for  Tibnin  nothing  speaks  except  its  importance  from  a  ■ 
military  point  of  view,  which  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  "  The  similarity  of  the  mediaeval  name  Toronmn 
( =  Haxor  ?)  is  wholly  illusory.*' —  Ta.] 
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passage,  evidently  cherished  the  design  of  regain¬ 
ing,  in  some  favorable  hour  of  Lraelitish  supine- 
neas,  the  territory  taken  from  his  ancestors  by 
Joshua.  With  this  object  in  view,  his  general-in- 
chief,  Sisera,  kept  the  languishing  nation  under 
discipline  at  another  point.  The  name  of  Sisera’s 
residence  was  Harosheth  Hagojim.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  possible  to  fix  this  nitherto  wholly  un¬ 
known  place  also.  The  power  of  the  present  Jabin 
must  have  extended  as  far  as  that  of  the  earlier  one 
(i.  e.  to  Tan  turn  and  the  region  south  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias) ;  since  otherwise  the  battle  with  Barak 
would  not  have  been  fought  at  the  Kishon.  More¬ 
over,  Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Isaac har  were  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  war  against  him  (ch.  v.  15).  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  Sisera’s 
residence  was  in  this  southern  part  of  Jabin’s  do¬ 
minions.  Sisera  was  commander  of  an  army 
dreaded  chiefly  for  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots. 
But  these  were  of  consequence  only  on  level 
ground.  That  is  the  reason  why,  Josh.  xvii.  16, 
such  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that  just  those 
Canaanites  who  lived  in  the  plains  of  Beth-shean 
•  (BebAn)  and  Jezrcel,  through  which  latter  the 
Kishon  flowed,  bad  iron  chariots.  The  name  it¬ 
self  of  Harosheth  Hagojim  suffices  to  suggest  its 
connection  with  iron  chariots.  Harosheth  (Heb. 
Charoaheth)  is  the  place  where  iron  was  worked 
(efarosA,  the  smith).  It  is  only  natural  to  look 
for  it  in  the  plains  just  named.  But  the  residence 
of  Sisera  is  called  Harosheth  Hagojim ,  the  Haro¬ 
sheth  of  the  Gojim.  By  Gojim  we  must  understand 
a  race  different  not  only  from  Israel,  but  also  from 
the  C&naanite,  Aram,  Edom,  Moab,  etc.  The 
Targum  translates  Harosheth  Hagojim  by  fortress 

or  city  of  the  Gojim  and  thus  re¬ 

fers  us  to  Geiil  Hagojim  (Isa.  viii.  23  [E.  V.  ix.  1]), 
which  is  translated  in  the  same  way  05^9  stands 

often  for  "TO,  city).  The  prophet  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  locates  this  Geiil  of  the  Gojim  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberius.  It  is  clearly  erroneous  to  make 
this  GaliUta  Gentium  cover  the  whole  district  of 
Galilee  ;  for  that  included  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
the  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  whiclf  the  prophet 
mentions  separately.  If  it  be  proper  to  interpret 
the  passage  geographically,  Gelil  Hagojim  must 
lie  south  of  Lake  Tioerias,  where  subsequently  Gal¬ 
ilee  began.  Joshua  himself  also  conquered  a  king 

of  the  Gojim  in  “  ^*7?  ”(Josh.  xii.  23).  From 
the  position  given  to  this  king  in  the  catalogue,  no 
geographical  inference  can  be  drawn,  since  the 
enumeration  is  made  without  any  regard  to  the 
situation  of  localities.  The  passage  becomes  clear 

only  when  is  taken  as  making 

Joshua  victorious  over  the  king  of  the  Gojim  in 
Gelil.  Now,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  among 
the  kings  conquered  by  Josnua,  no  king  of  Beth- 
shean  is  found,  although  in  Josh.  xvii.  16  this 
place  appears  so  important,  and  its  territory  must 
nave  been  conquered,  and  although  the  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  are  named.  The  conjecture,  there¬ 
fore.  is  plausible  that  Beth-shean  is  represented  by 
the  king  of  the  Gojim.  Beth-shean  was  the  start- 


I  ing-point  of  the  later  Galilee  (cf.  Light  foot,  Ofyera, 
I  i.  216,  etc.) ;  it  was  the  city  of  iron  chariots  ,*  its 
population  was  always  of  a  mixed  character 
(Canaanites,  Gojim,  Jews,  Judg.  i.  27 ;  Chulin , 
6  b).  From  the  date  of  the  first  Greek  notices  of 
it  (in  the  Scptuagint,  Josephus,  etc. ;  cf.  Ritter, 
xv.  432  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  335)),  it  appears  under 
the  name  Scythopolis,  city  of  the  Scythians.  On 
the  question  how  this  name  originated,  we  are  not 
to  enter  here.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  not 
unsuitable  to  take  the  term  Scythians  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Gojim ;  especially  when  we  compare  Gen. 
xiv.  1,  where  Tidal,  king  of  the  Gojim,  is  named 
in  connection  with  Elam,  Shinur,  and  Ellosar. 
Although  our  historical  data  are  not  sufficient  to 
raise  these  probabilities  to  certainties,  several  con¬ 
siderations  suggested  by  the  narrative  are  of  some 
weight.  If  Harosheth  Hagojim  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-shean,  the  whole  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  war  becomes  quite  plain.  Jabin 
and  Sisera  then  occupy  the  decisive  points  at  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  The  southern  army 
of  Sisera  is  the  most  oppressive  to  Israel,  and  its 
dislodgement  is  the  main  object.  Barak  is  not  to 
attack  Hozor,  for  that  is  surrounded  and  supported 
by  hostile  populations,  which  it  is  impracticable  as 
yet  to  drive  out.  Deborah’s  plan  is  to  annihilate 
the  tyrannical  power,  where  it  has  established  itself 
in  the  heart  of  Israel.  Tabor  is  the  central  ]>oint, 
where  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  can  conveniently  as¬ 
semble.  A  straight  line  from  Kcdesh  to  that  mount, 
runs  through  the  territories  of  both.  Sisera  must 
fight  or  allow  himself  to  be  cut  off.  His  overthrow 
is  Israel’s  freedom.  His  army  is  Jabin’s  only  hold 
on  those  regions.  Hence,  Msera’s  flight  from  the 
Kishon  is  northward,  in  order  to  reach  11  uxor. 
On  the  way,  not  far  from  either  llazor  or  Kcdesh, 
his  fate  overtakes  him.1 * * * * 6 

Ver.  4.  And  Deborah  a  prophetic  woman, 
nKQp  rWS.  According  to  Num.  xi.  25,  the 
prophetic  gift  has  its  source  in  the  “  Spirit  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.”  Its  office  answers  to  its  origin  :  it  preaches 
God  and  speaks  his  praises.  Cause  and  effect  tes¬ 
tify  of  each  other.  Every  one,  whether  man  or 
woman,  may  prophecy,  on  whom  the  44  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  ”  comes.  The  prophetic  state  is  a  divine 
ecstasy,  a  high  poetic  enthusiasm  (Motnridfaiv, 
from  0*<fs),  under  the  influence  of  which  the  praises 
of  God  are  spoken.  On  this  account,  the  prophet 
resembled  at  times  the  Greek fubrij  (from  /xcdyofxcu) ; 

compare  especially  Jer.  xxix.  26  5 

CDf),  connected  with  naibiy  in  the  same  .chapter, 
ver.  8,  is  actually  rendered  pdyrts  bj  the  LXX.). 
In  itself,  however,  both  as  to  derivation  and  mean¬ 
ing,  naba,  niba,  is  to  be  compared  with  {wciy.  The 
prophet  utters  the  (wos,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Jc- 
novah  manifests  itself ;  he  declares  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  God.  He  is  a  spokesman  of  God  and 
for  Him.  Hence  Aaron  could  be  called  the  nabi 
of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1 j.  He  was  the  ready  organ  of 
the  spirit  which  resided*  in  Moses.  Doubtless,  in 
the  highest  sense,  Moses  was  himself  the  nabi. 
With  him,  God  spake  mouth  to  month,  not  in  vis¬ 
ions  and  dreams  and  enigmas  (Num.  xii.  6-8) ;  not, 
that  is,  as  He  announced  himself  to  Aaron  and 


1  [To  our  author's  Identification  of  Ilarosheth  ha-GqJixn 

with  Beth-shean,  Bachman n  objects  that  the  latter  uty  is 
known  by  Its  usual  name  to  the  writer  of  Judges ;  cf.  ch.  i. 

27.  He  is  n  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  Thomson,  The 

Land  amt  the  Book ,  ch.  xxix.,  who  finds  Hsrosbeth  in  Har- 

othteh,  a  hill  or  mound  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 

6 


Plain  of  Akka,  close  behind  the  hills  that  divide  this  plain 
from  that  of  Jesreel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kishon,  yet  so 
near  the  foot  of  Carmel  as  only  to  leave  a  passage  for  the 
river.  This  mound  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  nun* 
parts  and  buihHngs.” — Ta,[ 
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Miriam.  Miriam  was  the  first  prophetess  who 
raised  God  in  ecstatic  strains  of  poetry,  with  tim- 
rels  and  dances,  before  all  the  people  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
It  has  been  asked  (cf.  my  treatise  Uel*r  Prophet - 
innen  und  Zauberinnen  im  Weimar,  Jahrbuch  far 
Dtutsrhe.  Sprache,  vol.  iv.),  how  it  comes  about  that 
prophetic  women  constitute  a  “  significant  feature  ” 
of  the  old  German  heathenism  only,  whereas  Jew 
wh  and  Christian  views  assigned  the  gift  of  proph¬ 
ecy  to  men.  The  contrast  certainly  exists ;  it  rests 
in  the  main  upon  the  general  difference  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  subjective  nature  of  woman  is  more 
akin  to  the  subjective  character  of  heathenism.  So 
much  the  higher  must  Deborah  be  placed.  She 
was  not,  like  Miriam,  the  sister  of  such  men  as 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  objective  spirit  of  her  God 
alone  elevates  her  above  her  people,  above  heroes 
before  and  after  her.  ^ot  only  the  ecstasy  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  the  calm  wisdom  of  that  Spirit  which 
informs  the  law.  dwells  in  her.  Of  no  Judge  until 
Samuel  is  it  expressly  said  that  he  was  a  “  proph¬ 
et.”  Of  none  until  him  can  it  be  said,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  popular  authority  needful  for 
the  office  of  Judge,  even  before  the  decisive  deed  of 
his  life.  The  position  of  Deborah  in  Israel  is  there¬ 
fore  a  twofold  testimony.  The  less  commonly 
women  were  called  to  the  office  she  exercised,  the 
more  manifest  is  the  weakness  of  those  who  should 
have  been  the  organs  of  divine  impulses.  That 
she,  a  woman,  became  the  centre  of  the  people, 
proves  the  relaxation  of  spiritual  and  manly  en¬ 
ergy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  undying  might 
of  divine  truth,  as  delivered  by  Moses,  comes  brill¬ 
iantly  to  view.  History  shows  many  instances, 
where  in  times  of  distress,  when  men  despaired, 
women  aroused  and  saved  their  nation ;  but  in  all 
such  cases  there  must  be  an  unextinguished  spark 
of  the  old  fire  in  the  people  themselves.  Israel, 
formerly  encouraged  by  the  great  exploit  of  a  left- 
handed  man,  is  now  quickened  by  the  glowing 
word  of  a  noble  woman. 

The  name  Deborah  does  not  occur  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  also  bonie  by  the  nurse  of  Re¬ 
becca,  who  was  buried  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 
Many  find  the  name  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
prophetess.  Its  proper  meaning  is,  “  bee  ”  ;  and 
.m  Hellenic-  oracles  also  bees  play  an  important 
part  (cf.  Paus.  ix.  40,  etc.).  This  honor  they  en¬ 
joyed,  however,  only  in  consequence  of  the  errone¬ 
ous  derivation  of  the  name  melitta  from  melos,  a 

song.  In  like  manner,  Deborah  the 

bee,  is  Aot  connected  with  dabar  to  speak  ; 

nor  does  it  properly  mean  the  “  march  of  the  bees  ” 
(Gesenius) ;  neither  is  it  “buzzing”  (Fiirst) ;  but, 
as  melitta  from  meli,  honey,  so  Deborah  is  to  be 

derived  from  debash  (873^!)»  which  also  means 
honey,  the  interchange  of  r  and  s  being  very  com¬ 
mon  (honor,  honos,  etc.).  Deborah  is  a  female 
name  akin  in  meaning  to  the  German  Emma,1  — 
end  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to  the 
prophetic  office  in  the  case  of  our  Deborah  any 
more  than -in  that  of  Rebecca’s  nurse. 

A  woman  of  a  fiery  spirit, 

The  majority  of  expositors,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  regard  Lapidoth  as  the  name  of  Debo¬ 
rah’s  husband.  Yet  it  was  felt  by  many  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  words.  *  If  the  ordi¬ 


nary  interpretation  were  the  true  one,  it  would  be 
natural  to  look  also  for  a  statement  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  husband  belonged.  In  accordance  with 
the  style  of  the  ancients,  the  designation  would 
have  l>een  at  least  once  repeated  (at  eh.  v.  1 ).  To 
make  it  seem  quite  natural  for  Deborah  always  to 
appear  without  her  husband,  it  had  to  be  assumed 
that  he  was  already  dead.  To  avoid  this,  some  old 
Jewish  expositors  assert  that  Barak  was  her  hus¬ 
band,  —  Barak  and  Lappid  being  of  kindred  signifi¬ 
cation,  namely,  “  lightning  ”  and  “  flame.”  But 
in  all  this  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  uncommon¬ 
ness  of  the  phenomenon  presented  in  the  person  of 
a  woman  such  as  Deborah.  What  a  burning 
spirit  must  hers  have  been,  to  have  attained  to  suen 
distinction  in  Israel !  It  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  poetical  cast  of  the  language  of  the  age, 
that  the  people  should  seek  to  indicate  the  charac¬ 
teristic  whicn  gave  her  her  power  ovj&r  them,  by 

calling  her  niTsb  nt^K  If  a  capable  woman 
was  called  VT!  from  ^0,  strength  (Ptoy. 

xxxi.  10),  —  and  a  contentions  woman, 

o'ayjn  (Proy.xu.i9) ;  and  if  in  mb-D? 
(foolish  woman,  Prov.  ix.  13),  we  are  not  to  regard 
Icesiluth  as  a  proper  name,  it  must  also  be  allowed 

that  niTQ?  niTM  may  be  rendered  “woman 
of  the  torch-glow,”  especially  when  we  consider 
what  a  fire-bearing,  life-kindling  personage  she 
was.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  lappid  (torch) 
occurs  almost  as  often  in  figurative  as  in  literal 
language.  The  salvation  of  Jerusalem  shines 
“  like  a  torch  ”  (Isa.  lxii.  1 ).  "  Out  of  his  mouth 
torches  go  forth (Jobxli.  11  (19)).  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  heroes  of  Israel  is  “  like  torches  ” 
(Nah.  ii.  5  (4)).  The  angel  who  appeared  to 
Daniel  had  “eyes  like  torches  of  fire”  (Dan.  x. 
6).  “  The  word  of  Elias,”  says  Sirach  (xlviiL  1), 
“burned  like  a  torch.”  Concerning  Phinehas, 
the  priest,  the  Midrash  says,  that  “  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  filled  him,  his  countenance  glowod  like 
torches  ”  ( Jalkut ,  Judges ,  §  40). 

The  spirit  of  Deborah  was  like  a  torch  for  Israel, 
kindling  their  languid  hearts.  It  was  the  power 
of  her  prophetic  breath  which  fell  on  the  people. 
This  is  the  secret  of  her  influence  and  victoiy. 
The  moral  energy  which  was  at  work  is  traced  to 
its  source  even  in  the  grammatical  form  of  the 

word  which  describes  it  —  nrrsb,  not  ovT?V 

albeit  that  the  former,  like  rfib'DS  ocean  but  once. 

She  judged  Israel.  .  Inasmuch  as  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy  she  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  she  was  able 
to  judge.  Notwithstanding  her  rapt  and  flaming 
spirit,  she  was  no  fanatic.  She  judged  the  throng¬ 
ing  people  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law. 
The  wisdom  of  this  “  wise  woman  ”  was  the  wis¬ 
dom  revealed  by  God  in  his  law.  She  deals  in  no 

mysterious  and  awful  terrors.  The  (judg¬ 

ment),  for  which  Israel  came  to  Deborah,  was  clear 
—  did  not  consist  in  dark  savings,  like  the  verses 
of  the  Pythia,  though  these  also  were  called  Bipxs- 

t*s,  (statutes,  C'tCStpw  ’  cf.  Nagelsbach, 

Nachhom.  Theologie ,  p.  183).  The  comparison 
with  the  Sphinx,  instituted  by  Bochart  ( Phaleg ,  p. 
471 ),  was  not  fortunate ;  not  even  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  grammarian  Socrates,  who  repre- 


> 1  [From  the  same  root  with  cm  six,  industrious,  and  and  therefore  the  word  which  figuratively  characterises  it 
euneisf,  emmet,  ant  —  T»]  has,  by  a  sort  of  attraction,  a  feminine,  not  masculine 

2  [That  if,appamnUy,-ther«nergy  proceeds  from  a  woman,  plural  gireu  it.  —  Tr.] 
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sented  the  Sphinx  as  a  native  soothsayer,  who  oc¬ 
casioned  much  harm  because  the  Thebans  did  not 1 
understand  her  statutes  (cf.  Jaep,  Die  griechische 
Sphinx ,  p.  15). 

Ver.  5.  She  sat  under  the  palm-tree  of  Deb¬ 
orah.  Under  the  palm  still  known  to  the  narrator 
as  that  of  Deborah  (cf.  “  Luther’s  oak,”  in  Thurin¬ 
gia).  It  is  impossible  to  see  why  C.  Bbtticher 
[Uder  den  BauuikuJtus  der  HeUenen ,  p.  523)  should 
speak  of  “  Deborah-palms.”  She  sat  under  a  large 
pdm,  public  and  free,  accessible  to  all ;  not  like 
the  German  Velleda,  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
sat  in  a  tower,  and  to  whom  no  one  was  admitted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  veneration  in  which  she 
was  held.  The  palm  was  the  common  symbol  of 
all  Canaan  ;  it  adorned  the  coins  of  both  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  (Movers,  ii.  1,  7)  and  the  Jews.1  From 
these  coins,  carried  far  and  wide  by  sailors  —  and 
not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  coast  when  approached  from  sea,  which 
showed  many  other  things  besides  palm-trees, — 
arose  the  custom  of  calling  those  who  brought 
them  Phoenicians  (<f>o?yt(,  the  palm).  The  syml>ol- 
i*m  of  the  pahn,  which  the  ancients  admired  in 
Delos,  was  based  on  ideas  which  were  unknown  to 
LraeL  It  referred  to  the  birth  of  Apollo,  not  to 
divination. 

Between  ha-Ramah  and  Beth-el,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.2  Beth-el  lay  on  the  border  between 
Kphraim  and  Benjamin;  so  likewise  Ataroth 
(Josh,  xvi.  2).  Robinson  discovered  an  Atdra  in 
that  region  ( Bibl.  Be*.,  i.  575).  Not  far  from  it,  he 
came  to  a  place,  called  er-K&m,  lying  on  a  high 
hill,  which  he  regarded  as  the  Hamah  in  Benjamin 

SJndg.  xix.  13),  while  Ritter  (xvi.  537,  538 
Gage’s  Transl.  iv.  23u]),  identifies  it  with  the 
lamah  of  our  passage.  Both  conjectures  are  ten¬ 
able,  since  neither  interferes  with  the  statement 
that  Deborah  sat  between  Beth-el  and  Ramah,  on 
Mount  Ephraim,^—  on  the  border,  of  course,  like 

Bethel  itself  (cf.  Josh.  xvi.  1). 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  she  aent  and  called  Barak 
out  of  Kedeah-naphtali.  That  which  especially 
comes  to  view  here,  is  the  moral  unity  in  which  the 
tribes  still  continued  to  be  bound  together.  Debo¬ 
rah,  though  resident  in  the  south  of  Ephraim,  had 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  tyranny  which  pressed  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  tribes  of  the  north.  While  of  the 
priests  at  Shiloh  none  speak,  she  nevertheless  can¬ 
not  rest  while  Israel  is  in  bondage.  But  she  turns 
to  the  tribes  most  immediately  concerned.  Kedesh, 
to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Hnleh,  has  been  identified 
in  modem  times,  still  bearing  its  old  name.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  in  a  splendid 
region  (Rob.  iii.  366  ff.).  There,  m  Naphtali,  lived 
Barak  (“  lightning,”  like  Barcas),  the  man  fixed 
on  by  Deborah  to  become  the  liberator  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  names  of  his  father  and  native  place  are 
carefully  given,  here,  and  again  at  ch.  v.  1.  The 
power  of  Deborah’s  influence  shows  itself  in  the 
met  that  Barak,  though  living  so  far  north,  readily 
answers  her  snmmons  to  the  border  of  Benjamin. 
At  the  same  time,  Barak’s  obedience  to  the  call  of 
the  prophetess,  is  in  itself  good  evidence,  that  he 
is  the  called  deliverer  of  Israel.  But  she  not  only 
calls  him,  not  only  incites  him  to  the  conflict ;  she 


also  gives  him  the  plan  of  battle  which  he  must 
follow. 

Go,  and  gradually  draw  toward  Mount  Tabor, 
with  ten  thousand  men  of  Naphtali  and  Zebu- 
iun  (*!$?  -liajri  -in?  '•jb). 

The  word  TlBftp  always  conveys  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing,  whether  that  which  is  drawn  be  the  bow,  the 
furrow,  or  the  prolonged  sounds  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment;  tropically,  it  is  also  used  of  the  long  line  of 
an  army,  advancing  along  the  plain.  Its  meaning 
here,  where  the  object  which  Barak  is  to  draw  is 

put  in  another  clause,  “ 

is  made  plain  by  the  analogous  passage.  Ex.  xiL 
21.  There  Moses  says,  Dpb 

Dyn'n^t^O1? ;  and  the  sense  is  evidently  that 
the  families'  are  to  sacrifice  the  passover  one  after 
another  ODtpO),  each  in  its  turn  killing  its  own 
lamb.  The  same  successive  method  is  here  en¬ 
joined  by  Deborah.  Barak  is  to  gather  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  toward  mount  Tabor,  one  after  another, 
in  small  squads.  This  interpretation  of  the  word 
is  strengthened  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  tyrant  must  hear  nothing  of  tlic  rising, 
until  the  hosts  are  assembled ;  but  how  can  their 
movements  be  concealed,  unless  they  move  in  small 
companies  ?  For  the  same  reason  they  are  to 
assemble,  not  at  Kedesh,  but  at  a  central  point, 
readily  accessible  to  the  several  tribes.  Mount 
Tabor  Tor),  southwest  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe¬ 

rias,  is  the  most  isolated  point  of  Galilee,  rising  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  above  the  plain,  and  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  though  its  height  is  only  1755 
(according  to  Schubert,  1748)  Par.  feet*  Barak, 
however,  is  not  to  remain  in  his  position  6n  the 
mountain.  If  Sisera’s  tyranny  is  to  be  broken,  its 
forces  must  be  defeated  m  the  plain  ;  for  there  the 
iron  chariots  of  the  enemy  have  their  field  of  action. 
Hence,  Deborah  adds  that  Sisera  will  collect  his 
army  at  the  brook  Kishon,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
“  And  I  ”  —  she  speaks  in  the  “  Spirit  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  ”  —  “  will  draw  him  unto  thee,  and  deliver 
him  into  thine  hand.” 

Ver.  8.  And  Barak  said.  Barak  has  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  her  words,  nor  does  he  fear  the 
enemy  ;  but  yet  he  will  go  only  if  Deborah  go  with 
him,  not  without  her.  Her  presence  legitimatizes 
the  undertaking  as  divine.  It  shows  the  tribes  he 
summons,  that  he  seeks  no  interest  of  his  own  — 
that  it  is  she  who  summons  them.  He  wishes  to 
stand  forth  as  the  executor  merely  of  the  command 
which  comes  through  her.  The  attempt  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  Deborah  and  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
though  it  readily  suggests  itself,  will  only  teach  ns 
to  estimate  the  more  clearly  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Jewish  prophetess.  The  latter  does  not  her¬ 
self  draw  the  sword,  for  then  she  would  not  have 
needed  Barak.  Joan,  like  Deborah,  spoke  preg¬ 
nant  words  of  truth,  as  when,  on  being  told  that 
“  God  could  conquer  without  soldiers,”  she  simply 
replied,  “  the  soldiers  will  fight,  and  then  God  will 
give  victory;”  but  she  fought  only  against  the 
enemies  or  her  country,  not  the  enemies  of  her 
faith  and  spiritual  life.  It  was  a  romantic  faith  in 


1  [SrixuT  ( Jrwi*h  Church ,  I.  852) :  "  On  the  coins  of  the 
Bctnan  Empire.  Jodna  is  represented  as  a  woman  seated 
under  a  palm-tree,  captive  and  weeping.  It  is  the  contrast 
of  that  figure  which  will  beet  plaoe  before  us  the  character 
and  call  of  Deborah.  It  is  the  same  Judaean  palm  under 
whose  shadow  she  sits,  bat  not  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
folded  hands,  and  extinguished  hopes  ;  with  all  the  fire  of 


fhith  and  energy,  eager  for  the  battle,  confident  of  the  vic¬ 
tory/’  —  Tr.] 

a  The  rendering  of  the  Targum  here  is  quite  remarkable ; 
"  And  she  sat  in  the  city,  in  Ataroth  Deborah.” 

S  Cf.  fUtter,  xt.  898  [Gage’s  Transl.  ii.  811 ;  also  Rob.  it. 
361  ff.] 
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the  right  and  truth  of  an  earthly  sceptre,  for  which 
the  poor  maiden  fell :  the  voice  which  called  Debo- 1 
rah  to  victoiy  was  the  voice  of  the  Universal  Sove- 1 
reign.  No  trace  of  sentimentalism,  like  that  of 
Dunois,  can  be  discovered  in  Barak;  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  voluntarily  retires  behind  the  authority 
of  a  woman,  because  God  animates  and  inspires 
her. 

Vers.  9,  10.  8he  said:  the  expedition  on 
which  thou  goest,  shall  not  be  for  thine  hon¬ 
our;  for  Jehovah  will  give  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  The  victoiy  will  be  ascribed, 
not  to  Barak,  but  to  Deborah.  It  will  be  said, 
“a  woman  conquered  Sisera.”  This  is  the  first 
aid  obvious  meaning  of  the  words ; 1  by  the  deed 
of  Jael  they  were  fulfilled  in  yet  another  sense. 
The  honor  of  hewing  down  Sisera  did  not  fall 
to  Barak.  Nevertheless,  Barak  insists  on  his  con¬ 
dition.  He  will  have  the  conflict  sanctified  by  her 
presence.  Something  similar  appears  in  Greek 
tradition :  with  reference  to  a  battle  in  the  Messe- 
nian  war  it  is  said  (Paus.  iv.  16),  that  “  the  soldiers 
fought  bravely,  because  their  Seers  were  present” 
And  Deborah  arose,  and  went  with  Barak 
to  Kedesh.  For  the  sake  of  the  great  national 
cause,  she  leaves  her  peaceful  palm ;  and  by  her 
readiness  to  share  in  every  danger,  evidences  the 
truth  of  her  announcements.  Kedesh,  Barak’s 
home,  is  the  place  from  which  directions  are  to  be 
i-uued  to  the  adjacent  tribes.  Thither  she  accom¬ 
panies  him ;  and  thence  he  sends  out  his  call  to 
arms.  Some  authority  for  this  purjK)se,  he  must 
have  had  long  before :  it  is  now  supported  by  the 
sanction  of  the  prophetess.  When  it  is  said,  Jthat 
he  “  called  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  to  Kedesh,”  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  leaaers  are  intended.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  troops,  in  whole  or  in 

fiart,  were  first  marched  up  to  Kedesh,  and  then 
>ack  again,  southward,  to  Tabor.  In  Kedesh,  he 
imparts  the  plan  to  the  heads  of  families.  Led  by 
these,  the  troops  collect,  descending  on  all  sides 
from  their  mountains,  like  the  Swiss  against  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  proceed  towards  Tabor  —  “on  foot” 

0^f050»  for  they  have  neither  chariots  nor  cav¬ 
alry.  Their  numbers  constantly  augment,  till  they 
arrive  on  Tabor,  —  Barak  and  Deborah  always 
at  their  head. 

Vcr.  11.  And  Heber,  the  Kenite,  had  sev¬ 
ered  himself  from  Kain,  the  sons  of  Hobab, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  We  read  above 
that  the  tribe  of  the  Kenite,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  decamped  from  Jericho  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (ch.  i.  16),  and,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  of  conquest,  settled  in  Arad.  From  there 
the  family  of  Heber  has  separated  itself.  While 
one  part  of  the  tribe  has  sought  a  new  home  for 
itself  below,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  the 
other  encamps  high  up,  in  the  territory  of  Naph¬ 
tali.  It  is  as  if  the  touching  attachment  of  tnis 
people  to  Israel  still  kept  them  located  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Israelitish  encampment,  in  order, 

1  [This  it  the  first  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  it  is  very  strange  that  Baehmann  should  pronounce  1 
this  interpretation,  from  which  but  for  Jael  no  one  would  ' 
ever  have  dreamed  of  departing,  impossible.  —  Ta.] 

S  In  giving  Jethro  seven  names,  homiletical  applications  < 
were  followed.  Thus,  Hobab  was  taken  as  a  surname  of 
Jethro,  "  because  he  was  dear  to  God.”  ( Jalkut ,  Judges ,  ' 
n.  88.) 

S  To  pitch  one’s  tent  n  in  the  vicinity  ”  of  a  place,  is  1 
«p~»db, -fj:  » t»»,  -jy  >  so  Gen.  xxxviil.  1, 

-ipvp?  ttftrty. 


I  as  of  old,  to  show  them  the  wav.  Above,  ch.  i.  16, 
1  they  are  called  “  sons  of  the  Kenite,  the  lather-in¬ 
law  of  Moses  ” ;  here,  “  Kain  (c£  Num.  xxiv.  22), 
the  sons  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.” 
Ancient  expositions 2  have  been  the  occasion  of 

unnecessary  confusion  as  to  Jethro’s  name.  ?nrr 
means  to  contract  affinity  by  marriage ;  and,  just 
as  in  German  SchwSher  (father-in-law)  and  Sdt wa¬ 
ger  (brother-in-law)  are  at  bottom  one,  so  the  He¬ 
brew  may  stand  for  both  father-in-law  and 

brother-in-law.  The  father-in-law  of  Moses  was 
Jethro ;  as  priest,  he  was  called  Rcuel  (bsW7). 
He  did  not  accompany  Israel,  but  after  his  visit  to 
Moses,  went  back  to  his  own  land  (Ex.  xviii.  27). 
His  son  Hobab,  however  (Num.*  x.  29),  had  re¬ 
mained  with  Israel ;  and  when  he  also  would  return 
home,  Moses  entreated  him  to  abide  with  them, 
that  he  might  be  for  eyes  to  them  on  the  way,  and 
promised  him  a  share  in  whatever  good  might  be 
in  store  for  Israel.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  promise  was  kept.  In  the  north  and  south 
of  Canaan,  the  Kenitcs  had  their  seats.  They 
are  here  designated  “  sons  of  Hobab,”  because  it 
was  from  him,  the  ancient  guide  of  Israel,  that 
they  derived  their  position  in  the  land.  Heber’g 
tent  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Kedesh,  near  Elon 
Zaanannira,8  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xix.  33,  as  a 
place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali.  The  name  may 
have  originated  from  the  sojourn  of  the  Kenitcs  ;  a 
supposition  which  becomes  necessary,  if  with  an 
eye  to  Isa.  xxxiii.  20, 4  it  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  “  oak  of  the  wandering  tent.”  • 

HOJELLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Compare  the  reflections  at  the  end  of  the  next 
section. 

[Bishop  Hall  :  It  is  no  wonder  if  they,  who, 
ere  fourscore  days  after  the  law  delivered,  fell  to 
idolatry  alone ;  now,  after  four-score  years  since 
the  law  restored,  fell  to  idolatiy  among  the  Ca- 
naanites.  Peace  could  in  a  shorter  time  work 
looseness  in  any  people.  And  if  forty  years  after 
Othniel’s  deliverance  they  relapsed,  what  marvel 
is  it,  that  in  twice  forty  years  after  Ehud  they 
thus  miscarried  ?  —  The  same  :  Deborah  had 
been  no  prophetess,  if  she  durst  have  sent  in  her 
own  name :  her  message  is  from  Him  that  sent  her¬ 
self.  “  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com¬ 
manded  ?  ”  Barak’s  answer  is  faithful,  though 
conditional ;  and  doth  not  so  much  intend  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  go  without  her,  as  a  necessary  bond  of  her 
presence  with  him.  Who  con  blame  him,  that  he 
would  have  a  prophetess  iu  his  company  *  If  the 
man  had  not  been  as  holy  as  valiant,  he  wonld  not 
have  wished  such  society.  —  The  same:  To 
prescribe  that  to  others,  which  we  draw  back  from 
doing  ourselves,  is  an  argument  of  hollowness  and 
falsity.  Barak  shall  see  that  Deborah  doth  not 

4  [Where,  according  to  De  Wette's  translation,  Jerusalem 
is  spoken  of  as  a  w  ZeU  das  nieht  wandert  ”  —  a  tent  that 
does  not  wander.  —  Ta.) 

5  The  reading  wAtorvrroJrrwr,  ftraod  in  aotM 

Greek  versions,  expounds  O'SDJS  as  if  it  cam#  from 
373s  ^  ;  while  the  ovurevo pJrwr  of  other  versions  gives  it 
the  sense  of  which  is  so  rendered,  Jer.  xlvllL  II. 
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offer  him  that  cup  whereof  she  dares  mot  begin : 
without  regard  of  her  sex,  she  marches  with  him 
to  Mount  Tabor,  and  rejoices  to  be  seen  of  the  ten 
thousand  of  Israel.  —  Hkngstunbkrg  (Genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Pentateuch ,  ii.  101) :  To  grant  succor 
through  a  woman  was  calculated  to  raise  heaven¬ 
wards  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  so  prone  to 
cleave  to  the  earth.  If  the  honor  was  due  to  God 
alone,  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  show  their 
gratitude  by  sincere  conversion.  That  Barak  was 
obliged  to  lean  on  Deborah,  depended  on  the  same 


law  by  which  Gideon  was  chosen  to  be  the  deliv¬ 
erer  of  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  though  his  fam¬ 
ily  was  the  meanest  in  Manassch,  and  himself  the 
youngest  in  his  father’s  house ;  that  law  by  which 
Gideon  was  divinely  directed  to  take  only  three 
hundred  men  from  the  whole  assembled  host ;  the 
women  Deborah  and  Jael  stand  in  the  same  cate- 
with  the  ox-goad  of  Shamgar.  In  all  ages 
is  pleased  to  choose  for  his  service  the  in¬ 
considerable  and  the  despised.  —  Tb.] 


The  Battle  of  the  Kishon*  Sisera ,  defeated ,  seeks  shelter  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite ,  and  is  slain  by  her . 

Chapteb  IV.  12-24, 


12  And  they  shewed  Sisera  that  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  was  gone  np  to  Mount 

13  Tabor.  Aiid  Sisera  gathered  [called]  together  all  his  chariots  [his  whole  chariot- 
force],  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  [Harosheth  Hagojim]  unto  the  river  [brook]  of  Kishon. 

14  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up ;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
hath  delivered  [delivereth]  Sisera  into  thine  hand :  is  [doth]  not  the  Lord  [Je¬ 
hovah]  gone  [go]  out  before  thee  ?  So  Barak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and 

15  ten  thousand  men  after  him.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  discomfited  [confounded] 
Sisera,  and  all  his  [the]  chariots,  and  all  his  [the]  host,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  * 
before  Barak ;  so  that  [and]  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and  fled  away  on 

16  his  feet.  But  [And]  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after  the  host,  unto 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  [Harosheth  Hagojim] :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell 

17  upon  [by]  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  left.  Howbeit,  Sisera 
fled2  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite :  for  there  was 

18  peace  between  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  And 
Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  ;  fear 
not.  And  when  he  had  turned  [And  he  turned]  in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  [and]  she 

19  covered  him  with  a  mantle.*  And  he  said  unto  her,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
to  drink ;  for  I  am  thirsty.  And  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk  [the  milk-skin],  and  gave 

20  him  drink,  and  covered  him.  Again  [And]  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door  of 
the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee,  and  say,  Is 

21  there  any  man  here  ?  that  thou  shalt  say,  No.  Then  [And]  Jael  Heber’s  wife  took 
a  nail  of  the  tent  [the  tent-pin],  and  took  an  [the]  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went 
softly  unto  him,  and  smote  [drove]  the  nail  [pin]  into  his  temples,  and  fastened  it 
[and  it  pressed  through]  into  the  ground :  for  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  weary.  So 

22  he  died.4  And  behold,  as  [omit :  as]  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  [and]  Jael  came  out 
[went]  to  meet  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Come,  and  I  will  shew  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekesL  And  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the 

23  nail  [pin]  was  in  hi$  temples.  So  God  subdued  on  that  day  Jabin  the  king  of 

21  Canaan  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  the  hand  of  the  children  [sons] 

of  Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed  [grew  continually  heavier]  against  Jabin  the  king 
of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed  Jabin  king  of  Canaan. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  15.  —  Standing  In  connection  with  OHM,  these  word*  are  of  somewhat  difficult  interpreta¬ 

tion.  Dr.  GmmI’s  rejection  of  them  will  not  commend  itself  to  most  critics  ;  nor  Is  the  provisional  translation  he  gives 
of  them,  "in  the  conflict,*1  exactly  clear.  The  best  view  is  probably  that  of  Rich  man  a,  that  the  expression  denotes  the 
great  operative  cause  by  which  Jehovah  ooo/ouadej  the  enemy.  Barak's  men,  rushing  down  from  the  mountain,  and 
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falling  suddenly  on  the  hosts  of  Sisera,  cutting  down  with  remorseless  sword  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  throw  the  enemy 
into  utter  confusion ;  but  the  effect  Is  rightly  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  from  whoee  Spirit  both  the  impulse  and  the  strength  to 
execute  proceeded.  —  Ta.] 

[i  Ter.  17.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  by  the  pluperfect :  "  had  fled,  ”  cf.  below.  But  it  seems  better  to  retain  the  indefi¬ 
nite  perfect.  The  narrative  left  Steers  for  a  moment,  in  order  in  rer.  16  briefly  to  indicate  the  fete  of  the  army,  but  now 
returns  to  him.  Cf.  1  Kg*,  xx.  30,  and  many  similar  instances.  —  Ta.J 

[8  Ver.  18.  —  This  word  means  a  "  covering ;  ”  but  exactly  what  sortof  covering  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Cassel 

translates  here  by  JUgtnittck,  rainclotb,  perhaps  to  indicate  its  close,  impervious  texture.  Dr.  Bachmann  thinks  It  was 
'<  probably  a  rather  large  covering  or  mat  of  thick,  soft  material  (perhaps  skin  or  goat's- hair),  on  which  a  person  lay  down 
and  in  which  he  at  the  same  time  wrapped  himself  up,  —  a  sort  of  mattraas  and  coverlet  in  one.  Similar  articles  still 

form  part  of  the  fhrniture  of  the  Bedouin's  tent  and  the  fellah's  dwelling. *’  He  derives  the  word  from  = 

TJQD,  in  its  usual  sense  to  support,  to  lean,  specifically  to  recline  at  table.  Accordingly  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  would  be  r  supporting ;  ”  then,  ooncretety,  that  which  supports  or  serves  to  recline  upon.  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  21.  —  Dr.  Cassel ;  "  and  he  —  for  weariness  he  had  fellen  fest  asleep  —  died.*'  Keil :  ”  Mow  he  was  fellen  Into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  was  wearied  (».  «.  from  weariness  he* had  fellen  fest  asleep) ;  and  so  he  died.1’  Similarly  Bachmann. 

The  clause  bftrH  —  ^37*1  is  manifestly  designed  to  set  forth  the  circumstances  which  enabled  Jael  to  approach  S'uera 
unperceived  ;  consequently,  the  (f  lor  ”  of  the  Kngliah  version  is  perfectly  proper,  and  formally  not  less  correct  than  Dr. 
Cancel's  German,  which  was  only  designed  to  correct  Luthers  version  :  "  he  however,*  fell  asleep,  swooned  away,  and 
died."  Dr.  Wordsworth  (p.  9i>)  considers  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Jasl  n  smote  a  nail  into  Steen's  head  while  he  was 
asleep."  lie  would  render :  <r  and  he  fell  down  astounded,  and  feinted  away,  and  died."  The  passage  is  a  curiosity  in 
interpretation.  —  Ta.] 


KXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Intensely  vivid  pictures,  and  of  the  highest  his¬ 
torical  clearness,  are  drawn  in  these  simple  sen¬ 
tences.  The  reader  is  conducted,  in  imagination, 
into  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  and  stands  horror- 
stricken  in  the  tent  of  Jael. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  told  Sisera.  Jabin  was 
in  Hazor,  Sisera  in  Harosbeth  Hagojim.  Since 
the  tidings  from  Tabor  come  to  Sisera,  he  must 
have  l>een  near  the  scene  of  action ;  whilst  Jabin 
appears  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the  events  nar¬ 
rated. 

Vers.  13,  14.  And  he  called  together,  p?Ty. 

PPJ  means  properly,  to  cry ;  here,  as  in  ver.  10, 
to  assemble  by  crying,  n)p{rrr*i¥  :  he  mobilizes  the 
troops  quartered  round  about.  Everything  revolves 
about  Sisera.  He  is  the  prominent,  controlling 
personage  ;  commander,  probably,  of  the  mercena¬ 
ries,  who  on  account  of  their  mixed1  character, 
were  also  perhaps  called  Gojim.  The  chariots, 
which  Sisera  orders  to  be  sent  to  the  brook  Kishon, 
must  already  have  been  in  the  plain,  since  other¬ 
wise  they  could  not  have  been  transported.  Their 
head-quarters  cannot  have  been  anywhere  else  than 
at  Beisfin,  where  at  the  same  time  they  commanded 
the  best  chariot  and  cavalry  roads  to  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jezreel  to  which 
he  conducts  them,  is  ground  on  which  his  army 
can  properly  unfold  itself.  He  leads  them  to  the 
southwest  side  of  Tabor,  where  thft  mountain 
shows  its  greatest  depression.  It  must  have  been 
his  intention,  in  case  Barak  did  not  attack,  to  sur¬ 
round  him  on  the  mountain,  and  thus  compel  him 
to  descend  into  the  valley.  But  before  the  terrible 
chariot-force  has  well  arranged  itself,  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  fired  with  divine  enthusiasm  by  Deb¬ 
orah,  and  led  by  Barak,  charges  down  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  breaks  up  their  battle 
ranks.  Everything  is  thrown  into  confusion  — 
panic  terrors  ensue, — everythftag  turns  to  flight 
The  great  captain  has  lost  his  head  ;  of  all  his 

1  According  to  Ihekiel  (oh.  xxvil.  10),  Pans,  Lad,  and 
Phut,  were  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  mercenaries. 
The  same  prophet  (eh.  xxxviii  5),  addressing  Gog,  implies 
that  he  had  Paras,  Cosh,  and  Phut,  in  his  service.  It  is 
certainly  more  reasonable  to  think  of  the  Assyrian  Cash 
(Cossseans)  as  connected  with  the  army  of  Gog,  than  of  the 
African.  In  place  of  Gog  and  Magog,  an  ancient  interpre¬ 
tation  already  pats  Cimmerians  and  Scythians.  In  like 


strategic  plans  nothing  remains;  only  presence  of 
mind  enough  is  left  him  to  seek  salvation  from 
destruction  by  not  fleeing  in  his  chariot,  nor  with 
the  others. 

Vers.  15-24.  And  Jehovah  oonfounded  them 
Deborah  had  promised  that  God  would  go  before 
them  —  as  He  went  before  Joshua,  not  visibly'  as 
an  angel  (as  the  Targum  has  it),  but  in  the  might 
of  his  Spirit,  which  He  puts  upon  his  heroes.  It 
is  by  that  quickening  Spirit  that,  in  their  charge 
from  the  height,  Barak  becomes  lightning,  and 
Deborah  a  torch,  by  which  the  enemy  is  consumed. 

“  He  confounded  them,"  as  He  confounded 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xiv.  24).  When 
confusion  enters  tne  ranks  of  the  chariots,  all  is 
lost.  They  are  then  worse  than  useless.  God  did 
this,  that  Israel  might  conquer. 

In  the  conflict.  This  is  the  only 

meaning  which  these  words  can  have,  if  they  prop¬ 
erly  belong  here.  In  that  case,  however,  the  phrase¬ 
ology  .  .  .  .  DH*]  is  peculiar, 

and  admits  only  of  an  artificial  explanation.  Ber- 
theau’s  idea,  that  God  is  represented  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  hero  with  his  sword,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

To  me  it  seems  likely  that  did  not 

originally  stand  here  at  all,  but  slipped  in  from  ver. 
16,  an  error  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 

the  next  word,  ’Ppb,  begins  with  the  same  letters. 

And  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot.  Be¬ 
cause  on  that  he  was  likely  to  be  recognized.  The 
bulk  of  the  army,  on  account  of  the  chariots,  can 
only  flee  along  the  plain,  back  to  Harosheth, 
whence  they  advanced.  Sisera  takes  to  his  feet, 
in  order  to  escape  by  other  roads.  He  fore¬ 
sees  that  Barak  will  pursue  the  army,  and  look 
for  him  there.  Therefore  he  secretly  flees  in 
a  northern  direction  towards  Hazor;  and  gains 
thereby  at  all  events'  the  advantage  that  Barak 
seeks  £im  in  the  other  direction,  towards  Harosh- 

manner,  Symmachns  explains  the  king  of  Ham,  who  In¬ 
vaded  Palestine,  to  be  the  king  of  the  Scythians.  The  his¬ 
torical  feet  that  people  of  8eytbian  manners  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Phoenicians,  may  serve  to  render  the  existence 
of  a  Scythian  colony  at  Beis&n  more  probable  at  least,  than 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  traditions  communicated  by  Pliny 
and  others,  which  are  only  Uke  similar  stories  current  at 
Antioch  and  elsewhere. 
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etb.  During  the  tumult  in  which  his  proud  army 
L*  shattered  Dy  the  heroic  deeds  of  Israel,  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  well  on  towards  his  destina¬ 
tion,  and  thinks  himself  to  have  found  a  safe  hid¬ 
ing-place  with  a  friend.  The  language  is  de¬ 
signedly  chosen  to  indicate  this  order  of  events : 
first,  ver.  15,  and  Siserafled ;  then,  ver.  16,  Barak 
pursued;  finally,  ver.  17,  Sisera  had  fled.  —  Be¬ 
tween  Heber  the  Kenite  and  Jabin  there  was  peace ; 
the  Kenite  therefore  had  not  shared  the  oppression 
under  which  Israel  suffered.  Consequently,  Sisera 
could  hope  to  find  in  his  tent  a  little  rest  mom  the 
fatigue  of  his  long-continued1  exertions.  Securer 
still  was  the  shelter  of  the  woman's  tent.  In  that 
of  Heber,  he  might  have  feared  the  violence  of 
Barak :  the  tent  of  a  woman  no  one  enters  with 
hostile  purpose.  He  seems  first  to  have  made  in¬ 
quiries.  She  meets  him  with  friendly  mien,  invites 
him  urgently,  and  quiets  his  apprehensions :  "  fear 
not,"  she  says ;  she  prepares  mm  a  couch  that  he 
may  rest  himself,  and  covers  him  carefully  with  a 

dose  covering.  The  covering  is  called  H 
a  word  which  occurs  only  here.  The  derivations 
given  in  Bochart  ( Phaleg ,  748)  and  in  the  recent 
lexicons  (Gesenius,  Furst),  throw  no  light  on  it. 

jg  jjjc  Syriac  and  Chaldee  HDE7Q  hide, 

skin,  leather ;  Arabic,  TtPE  (cf.  Freytag,  Lex. 
Arab.,  iv.,  sub  voce),  cilicium ,  taccus.  This  is  finally 
indicated  by  those  Greek  versions  (followed  also 
by  Augustine ;  and  cf.  Rordam,  p.  83)  which 
translate  it  Mpbis ;  for  that  means  not  only  “  hide," 
but  also  “  leatnern  covering,"  and  a  female  gar¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  Etymol.  Magnum ,  where  we 
read  of  a  p&Xaiva*  Ztfyiv  1)fjupt*<rtxtvr).  Thus 
also  the  direction  of  certain  Rabbins  that  this  word 

is  to  be  interpreted  as  ( stragula ),  ex¬ 

plains  itself.  The  Targum  also  agrees  with  this ; 
for  it  has  icavvdjcn,  a  covering  rough  on 

one  side.  Nor  is  anything  else  meant  by  the  word 
(in  Targum  of  Jon.,  Deut.  xxiv.  13). 
It  must  be  a  close  covering,  fitted  to  conceal  the 
soldier  who  lies  under  it. 

Sisera  is  not  incautious.*  He  proceeds  to  ask 
for  drink,  pleading  thirst  She  gives  him  of  her 
milk.  It  is  an  ancient,  oriental  practice,  common 
to  all  Bedouins,  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  des¬ 
erts  in  general,  that  whoever  has  eaten  or  drunk 
anything  in  the  tent,  is  received  into  the  peace  of 
the  house.  The  Arab's  mortal  enemy  slumbers 
securely  in  the  tent  of  his  adversary,  if  he  have 
drunk  with  him.  Hence,  Saladin  refuses  to  give 
drink  to  the  bold  Frank  Knight,  Rein  aid  of 
Chatillon,  because  he  wishes  to  kill  him  (Marin, 
Hist,  of  Saladin ,  ii.  19).  Sisera  thinks  that  he 
may  now  safely  yield  to  sleep.  Only  he  feels  that 
he  ought  first  to  instruct  Jael  how  to  answer  any 
pursuers  that  may  come.  How  did  he  deceive 

1  [Stavlct  :  n  It  most  have  been  three  days  after  the 
battle  that  he  reached  a  spot,  which  seems  to  gather  Into 
Itself,  as  in  the  last  scene  of  an  eventful  drama,  all  the 
characters  of  the  previous  acts.”  —  Ta.] 

i  [Dr.  Wordsworth,  beating  the  question,  w  What  is  the 
true  character  of  Jael's  act  ?  ”  argues  that  as  it  was  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  as  that  Song  is  re¬ 
eked  by  the  Holy  Ohost  a-*  the  utterance  of  one  who  spake 
by  his  own  inspiration,”  it  follows  that "  Jael  must  have 
received  a  special  commission  from  God  to  attempt  and  per¬ 
form  this  act.’1  Much  in  the  history,  he  says,  r  confirms 
fills  conclusion. M  What  he  adduces,  however,  is  not  worth 
repeating.  Dr.  Bachman  n  enters  into  the  discussion  very 


himself!  Sisera  is  made  to  know  the  demonlike 
violence  [ddmomsche  Gewalt]  of  a  woman's  soul; 
which,  when  it  breaks  loose,  knows  no  bounds. 
True,  Jabin  is  at  peace  with  Heber.  But  Jael's 
race  and  its  history  have  from  time  immemorial 
intergrown  with  those  of  Israel.  Israel’s  freedom 
is  her  freedom ;  Israel’s  glory,  her  glory.  How 
many  women  have  been  dishonored  and  carried 
away  as  booty  by  Sisera  (ch.  v.  30) !  Shall  she 
be  idle,  when  the  tyrant  gives  himself  up  into  her 
hands  ?  What,  if  she  saves  him  ?  Will  it  not  be 
treason  on  her  part  against  the  ancient  covenant 
with  Israel  ?  Will  he  not,  by  virtue  of  his  vigor 
and  skill,  collect  fresh  troops,  and  threaten  Israel 
anew?  Shall  it  be  said,  Jael  saved  the  enemy 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived  as  among 
brothers,  to  their  destruction?  The  conflict  in 
which  she  finds  herself  is  great;  and  none  but 
a  great  and  powerful  soul  could  end  it  as  she 
does.  She  will  not  allow  him  to  escape  —  as  he 
will  do,  if  she  refuse  to  harbor  him ;  find  yet,  she 
can  harbor  him  only  to  destroy,  —  and  that  not 
without  doing  violence  to  ancient  popular  custom. 
She  makes  her  decision.  She  scorns  the  reward 
which  Sisera’s  safety  might  perhaps  have  brought 
her.  She  takes  the  nobler  object  into  considera¬ 
tion —  the  freedom  of  a  kindred  nation,  —  and  the 
older  right  preponderates.  A  ruthless  warrior 
stands  before  her,  the  violator  of  a  thousand  laws 
of  right,  and  all  hesitation  vanishes.  She  has  no 
sword  with  which  to  hew  the  oppressor  down,  and 
seizes  the  terrible  weapon  of  womanly  cunning, 
before  which  no  law  can  stand.  Besides,  it  has 
been  noticed,  even  in  modern  times,  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  women  of  those  regions  care  less  about 
the  rights  of  hospitality  than  the  men.  Burkhardt 
in  his  wanderings  had  personal  experience  of  this 
(Ritter,  xiv.  179). 

Jael,  through  her  terrible  deed,  far  surpasses 
similar  female  characters  of  other  times  and  na¬ 
tions.  Concerning  the  Greek  Arctophila,  of  Cy- 
rene,  Plutarch  (On  the  Virtues  of  Women,  n.  19) 
exclaims :  "  Her  glorious  deed  raises  her  to  the 
rank  of  the  most  ancient  heroines ! "  What  was 
her  deed?  By  poison,  lies,  and  perjury,  she 
finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant  who 
loved  her,  the  husband  who  trusted  her !  But  she 
would  never  have  risen  to  such  an  undertaking, 
had  he  not  slain  her  first  husband.  Still  more 
horrible  is  the  Chriemhild  of  the  German  Nibelun - 
gen.  She  invites  those  whom  she  wishes  to  mur¬ 
der,  from  a  great  distance ;  she  not  only  violates 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  but  her  victims  are  her 
own  relatives,  countrymen,  and  friends.  Jael  has 
no  by-ends,  no  personal  wrong  to  avenge;  the 
tyrant  is  a  6tranger  to  her,  and  not  properly  her 
enemy.  But  he  is  the  oppressor  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  God,  with  whose  life  her  own  and 
that  of  ner  race  have  become  identified.  She  docs 
a  demonlike  deed,  —  but  does  it  solely  and  purely 
in  the  service  of  general  ideas.2 

rally.  The  salient  points  of  his  essay  may,  however,  be 
stated  in  few  words.  He  thinks  it  unquestionable  that  tbe 
language  of  Deborah,  ch.  It.  9,  ”  Jehovah  shall  sell  Sisera 
into  the  hand  of  a  woman, M  is  a  prediction  of  the  chieftain’s 
destruction  by  Jael.  This  utterance  of  tbe  prophetess  can¬ 
not  have  been  unknown  to  Jael.  Hence,  when  the  latter 
seee  Sisera  approach  her  tent  for  shelter,  she  at  once  obtains 
tbe  clear  and  certain  conviction  that  it  Is  by  her  hands  that 
he  is  to  foil.  She  therefore  acts  under  a  divine  commission . 
Her  invitation  to  Sisera,  her  promise  of  protection,  and  her 
honorable  entertainment  of  him,  are  not  to  be  defended.  But 
"  although  she  transcended  the  proper  limits  in  the  means 
she  employ oi,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  operation  of 
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It  had  not  l>ecn  necessary  for  her  to  kill  him. 
Scarcely  was  her  deed  accomplished,  before  Barak, 
swift  as  lightning  both  in  battle  and  in  pursuit, 
appeared.  But,  since  it  was  done,  it  served  to 
manifest  the  faitnfulncss  of  the  Kenite,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  disgrace  of  Jabin.  Barak  had  gained 
nothing  by  personally  s  aying  the  firing  foe ;  only 
the  honor  of  the  hostile  chieftain  had  been  sub¬ 
served,  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  hero. 
Filled  with  astonishment,  Barak  enters  the  tent  of 
Jael  —  a  noble  subject  for  the  painter’s  pencil ! 1  — 
and  before  him  lies  the  mighty  Sisera,  a  dead  man, 
nailed  to  the  earth  by  a  woman  !  A  victory  thus 
begun,  could  not  but'end  magnificently.  Contin¬ 
ually  more  telling  were  the  blows  that  fell  on 
Jabin’s  head,  until  his  jx>wer  was  annihilated. 
No  other  Jabin  reigned  m  Haror.  His  name  is 
thrice  repeated  in  verses  23  and  24,  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  importance. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Deborah,  the  female  Jud^e,  full  of  fire,  and 
Barak  the  hero.  Israel’s  sin  remains  ever  the 
same.  When  their  hero  dies,  when  the  elders  who 
have  seen  the  works  of  God  are  no  more,  the 
younger  generation  apostatizes.  So  perverse  and 
cowardly  is  the  human  heart ;  and  times  do  not 
change,  nor  experience  teach  it  —  Starke  :  Peace 
and  too  prosperous  days  are  not  long  good  for 
men. 

But  the  danger  of  the  judgment  becomes  ever 
greater,  the  tyranny  of  sin  ever  stronger  and  nearer. 
The  king  of  Aram,  whom  Othniel  smote,  was  dis¬ 
tant  ;  the  king  of  Moab,  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  but 
the  king  of  Hazor  is  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
possessed  of  unprecedented  power.  However,  the 
greater  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  more  manifest 
become  the  wonders  of  God’s  compassion.  The 
deliverer  raised  up  against  Moab,  though  left- 
handed,  is  a  man ;  but  against  the  master  of  nine 
hundred  iron  chariots,  the  battle  is  waged  through 
a  woman.  Thus,  1 .  the  heathen  learn  that  victory 
comes  not  by  horses  or  horsemen,  but  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and,  2.  Israel  is  humbled,  not  only  by 
the  judgment,  but  also  by  the  mercy,  of  God. 

There  was  no  want  of  warlike  men  in  Israel ; 
but  lances  break  like  rushes,  when  the  heart  is  not 
courageous.  Israel,  with  all  its  strong  men,  is  im¬ 
potent  so  long  as  it  lacks  faith  in  its  God.  Barak 

the  Spirit  of  God  influenced  her  deed,  nor  that  she  acted 
from  the  impulse  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  It  is.  moreover, 
only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  obtain  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  Deborah  in  her  judgment  (ch.  v.  24  ff.)  so 
entirely  overlooked  the  human  weakness  that  dung  to  JaeTs 


is  a  valiant  hero,  bnt  a  woman  must  call  him. 
His  name  is  “Lightning,0  and  his  deeds  are 
mighty ;  but  the  lightning  is  kindled  by  the  fire- 
words  of  the  prophetess.  As  Moses  sings  after  the 
exodus  “  The  Ixjrd  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  L 
his  name,”  so  Deborah's  word  and  song  testify 
that  God  alone  can  save.  To  make  this  truth 
seen  and  believed  by  all,  He  lends  his  victory  to  a 
woman.  Thus  the  vanity  of  men  reveals  itself,  who 
ascribe  to  themselves  that  which  belongs  to  God. 
Military  readiness  is  of  no  avail,  when  readiness 
of  spirit  is  not  cherished.  Not  legions,  but  proph¬ 
ets,  guard  the  kingdom  of  God.  God  only  can 
conquer,  and  He  suffers  not  men  to  prescribe  the 
instruments  of  conquest. 

Barak  was  a  valiant  hero,  for  he  was  obedient 
He  followed,  but  did  not  begin.  Hence,  also, 
though  he  gained  the  victory  in  the  field,  he  never¬ 
theless  did  not  complete  it  He  took  his  impulse 
from  a  woman,  —  with  Deborah,  but  not  without 
her,  he  was  willing  to  go  where  he  went ;  a  wo¬ 
man  likewise  finished  the  victory,  when  Jael  slew 
the  leader  of  the  enemy.  He  waited  for  the  spirit 
which  Deborah  breathed  into  him;  not  so  did 
Jael  wait  for  his  sword  to  lay  Sisera  low.  Hence, 
a  woman’s  name  became  connected  both  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  great  achievement. 
Thus  God  grants  results  according  to  the  measure 
of  courage.  As  we  believe,  so  we  have.  If  Barak 
had  believed  like  Deborah,  he  would  have  been  as 
near  to  God  as  she  was.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
needs  no  soldiers  to  conquer.  He  glorifies,  through 
.  his  word,  the  despised  things  of  the  world.  Jesus 
selected  as  disciples,  not  athletes,  but  children  of 
God  who  sought  their  Father.  Put  up  thy  sword, 
He  said  to  Peter.  When  risen  from  the  *  dead,  it 
was  to  a  woman  that  He  first  appeared. 

Starkp  :  Holy  men  love  holy  company,  for 
therein  they  find  a  great  blessing.* —  Thk  same  : 
We  with  our  distrust  often  close  God’s  hands,  so 
that  but  for  our  own  actions,  He  would  give  us  far 
more  than  He  does ;  for  God  is  more  inclined  to 
give,  than  we  to  receive.  —  The  same  :  So  are 
men’s  hearts  in  the  hands  of  God,  that  out  of  the 
timid  He  can  make  heroes,  and  out  of  heroes,  cow¬ 
ards.  —  Geblach  :  The  holy  faith  that  animates 
the  deed  of  Jael,  is  of  vlivine  origin  ;  the  ways  and 
methods,  however,  of  rude  and  savage  times  con¬ 
tinue  in  part  until  the  time  when  all  the  promises 
of  God  in  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled. 

deed.”  Compare  the  remark*  of  Dean  Stanley,  Hist,  of  tks 
Jewish  Church ,  i.  865-870.  —  Ta.] 

l  It  ia  powerfully  treated  in  the  Bibei  in  BUdem ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  8cbnorT. 
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Deborah '$  Song  of  Triumph. 
Chapter  V.  1-31. 


TMM  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Verse  1. 


1  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  on  that  day,  saying, 


KXRUETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  special  sign  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  the  use 
of  lyrical  expression.  The  praise  of  God,  and  the 
proclamation  of  his  mighty  deeds,  burst  from  the 
prophets  in  the  rapture  of  poetic  visions.  Their 
language  is  glowing  and  powerful,  like  a  torch  in 
the  night.  This  lofty  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry 
shows  itself  everywhere.  Poets,  says  Socrates, 
speak  like  men  divinely  inspired,  like  those  who 
deliver  oracles.  Among  the  Romans,  legendaiy 
tradition  (Li v.  i.  7)  told  of  an  ancient  prophetic 
nymph,  Carmenta  (from  Carmen).  Of  no  Judge 
is  it  expressly  said  that  he  was  a  prophet :  this  is 
affirmed  of  Deborah  alone ;  and  sne  alone  among 
them  sang,  —  and  that,  not  merely  as  Miriam,  who 
with  her  women  formed  the  responsive  choir  to 
Modes’  song,  but  as  Moses,  the  victor,  himself. 

She  sang,  She  was  the  creator  of  the 

song.  Quite  parallel  is  the  expression,  Ex.  xv.  1 : 
44  then  sang  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Israel  ” 
not 44  they  sang.”  Moses,  divinely  inspired,  com¬ 
posed  the  song,  and  the  people  sang  it.  The  case 
was  similar  with  Deborah.  The  feminine  of  the 

verb,  with  the  following  connective,  %  expresses 
the  independent  creation  and  the  joint-execution 
of  the  Song ;  for  already  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
Barak  stands  for  the  most  part  for  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Thus,  Barak  has  ^one  up  to  Mount  Tabor, 
ch.  iv.  12  ;  Sisera’s  army  is  thrown  into  confusion 
before  Barak,  ver.  15 ;  liarak  pursues,  ver.  16  ;  etc. 
Here  also,  therefore,  Barak  tales  the  place  which 
in  the  Song  of  Moses  the  “  children  of  Israel  ”  oc¬ 
cupy.  He  and  his  men  raise  Deborah’s  hymn  as 
their  song  of  triumph ;  and  thus  it  becomes  a  na¬ 
tional  hymn.  Song  is  the  noblest  ornament  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  can  devise  for  victory. 
They  preserve  its  utterances  tenaciously,  both  as 
evidences  of  their  prowess,  and  as  incentives  to 
action  in  times  of  dishonor.  In  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias  (in  the  second  century  after  Christ),  and 
therefore  about  800  years  after  the  event,  the 
Messenians  still  sang  a  triumphal  song  of  the  time 
of  Aristomenes  (Pa us.  iv.  16).  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  remnant  of  German  recollections  of 
Arminius,  is  the  Westphalian  popnlar  song,  still 
song  in  the  region  of  what  was  once  the  field  of 


victory  (cf.  Horkel,  in  Der  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Vor- 
zeit,  i.  257).  In  the  case  of  Israel,  whose  victories 
are  the  steps  in  its  national  work,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  its  religious  truth,  the  interest  of  such  a 
song  is  the  greater,  because  there  tradition  moulded 
the  conscience  of  the  generations,  and  fidelity  to 
its  earliest  history  formed  the  conditions  of  the 
national  calling,  greatness,  and  glory. 

The  form  of  the  Song,  as  of  the  old  Hebrew 
poetry  generally,  is  that  of  free  rhythm.  The  Song 
is  a  poetical  stream  :  everywhere  poetical,  and  yet 
untrammeled  by  any  artistic  division  into  strophes. 
Such  a  division,  it  is  true,  is  not  altogether  want¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  never  made  a  rule.  Consequently, 
efforts  to  force  it  systematically  on  the  poem,  while 
only  traces  of  it  show  themselves,  are  all  in  vain. 
There  is  no  want  of  finish ;  introduction  and  con¬ 
clusion  are  well  defined ;  but  the  pauses  subordi¬ 
nate  themselves  to  the  thoughts,  and  these  unfold 
themselves  free  as  the  waves.  The  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Song  consists  in  the  boldness  of  its 
imagery  and  the  force  of  its  unusual  language.  It 
appropriates,  in  a  natural  manner,  all  those  forms 
which  genuine  poetry  docs  not  seek  but  produce ; 
but  it  appropriates  them  all  with  a  freedom  which 
endures  none  as  a  rule,  yet  without,  like  the  nat¬ 
ural  stream,  violating  harmony.  The  Song,  then, 
has  strophes,  but  they  are  not  of  equal  measure ; 
it  moves  along  in  parallelisms,  but  with  variations 
corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  thought. 
The  most  interesting  feature  to  be  noticed,  is  the 
alliteration,  which  appears  in  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  and  delicacy,  as  elsewhere  only  in  the  old 
Norse  poems,  but  also  with  considerable  freedom 
from  restraint.  It  is  important  to  npticc  this, 
because  it  testifies,  more  than  any  division  into 
strophes  that  mav  exist,  to  the  nature  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  song  and  its  lyrical  use.  The  divisions  which 
the  poem  certainly  shows,  are  determined  only  by 
its  own  course  of  thought.  They  are  :  the  praise 
of  God,  as  introduction  (vers.  2-5) ;  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  emergency  (vers.  6-8) :  the  call  to 
raise  that  the  evil  no  longer  exists  (vers.  9-11) ; 
elineation  of  the  victory  and  the  victors  (vers.  12- 
23);  the  fate  of  the  enemy  (vers.  24-31).  The 
renderings  which  distinguish  the  following  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  older  versions  extant,  will  be  jus¬ 
tified  under  the  several  verses  in  which  they 
occur.1 


1  [The  author’*  Tendon  of  the  Song  form*  an  essential 
part  of  his  exposition,  and  we  therefore  substitute  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  it,  adhering  a*  closely  as  practicable  to  his  German, 
far  the  ordinary  English  text.  For  Dr.  Cassel’s  rendering  of 

cf.  "Textual  and  Grammatical,”  note  1,  p.  28.  In 
general,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  anxiously  aim  at 
literalness.  The  block-faced  letters  are  designed  to  imitate, 
rather  reproduce,  the  alliteration  which  in  our  author's 
view  forms  a  marked  feature  of  the  poem  (see  above).  It 


may  be  useful  to  some  readers  to  be  referred  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  readily  accessible  English  versions  of  the  Song  :  Robin r 
son’s,  with  an  extended  commentary,  in  Bi W.  Repository  i 
1881,  p.  668 ;  "  Review  of  Hollmann  on  the  Song  of  Deborah," 
Chris.  Spectator  (New  Haven),  ii.  807  ;  Robbins,  "  The  Song 
of  Deborah, ’’  Bibliotheca  Sana ,  1866,  p.  697 ;  Milman's 
version,  in  Hist,  of  the  Jews ,  i.  292  ;  Stanley’s,  in  Jewish 
Church ,  i.  870.  The  whole  special  literature  of  the  subject 
is  given  by  Bachmann,  i.  296  ff.  —  Ta.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Vers.  2-5. 


2  That  in  Israel  wildly  waved  the  hair 

In  the  people’s  self-devotion,  —  Praise  God ! 

3  Hear,  O  ye  kings,  give  ear,  O  ye  princes  : 

I  for  God,1  unto  Him  will  I  sing, 

I  will  strike  the  strings  unto  God,  the  Lord  of  Israel ! 

4  O  God,  at  thy  march  from  Seir, 

At  thy  going  forth  from  Edom’s  fields, 

The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped, 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  down  water. 

5  The  mountains  were  dismayed  before  God, 

.  Even  this 8  Sinai,  before  God,  the  Lord  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Var.  8.  —  Dr.  Caasel :  Ick  fUr  Oott ;  bat  the  accents  separate  ’ObN  from  and  there  appears  no  good 

reason  for  disregarding  them.  The  position  and  repetition  of  the  eatyect  serve  to  bring  the  person  of  the  Singer 

prominently  into  view,  and  that  not  In  her  character  as  woman,  bat  as  prophetess,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  challenge  the  attention  of  kings  and  princes.  So  Baobmann.  —  To.] 

[9  Ver.  5.  —  ’O'D  HT :  literally,  "  this  8inai.”  "  Sinai  is  present  to  the  poetic  eye  of  Deborah  ”  (Wordsworth). 
Dr.  translate*  by  the  definite  article,  der  Sinai.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  j 

Ver.  2.  The  above  translation  of  ver.  2 1  differs 
from  all  earlier  renderings,  which  however  also 
differ  more  or  less  from  each  other.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  among  them  is  that  of  those  Greek  ver¬ 
sions  which  render  “  iv  rf  ip^aadeu  It 

has  been  followed  by  a  multitude  of  esteemed  ex¬ 
positors  (Schnurrer,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Ber- 
theau,  Bottger,  Kemink) ;  and  yet  it  betrays  its 

Egyptian  origin,  since  in  connection  with 

it  thought  only  of  the  Egyptian  Pha¬ 
raoh  or  king,  and  expounded  accordingly.  A  simi¬ 
lar,  more  homiletical  interpretation  proceeds  from 
the  Targnm.  This  was  more  naturally  reminded  of 
rVQE-VlQ,  ultio,  vindida ;  the  Midrash,  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  cessation  of  the  sufferings,  whose  pre¬ 
vious  existence  is  implied  in  the  necessity  for  ven¬ 
geance, ,  shows  that  it  adopts  the  same  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Teller  also,  perhaps  unconsciously,  arrived 
at  the  same  explanation.  The  interpretation  of 

Roschi,  who  takes  as  equivalent  to  &Dd 

of  those  who  suppose  it  equivalent  to  CD  may, 
like  various  others,  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
natural  exposition,  which  is  always  at  the  same 
time  the  poetical,  has  on  all  sides  t>een  overlooked. 

3^5  is  undoubtedly  (as  in  Arabic)  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  more  particularly  the  long,  waving 
hair, the  coma*  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xliv.  20. 

is  its  plural  form,  and  is  used  in  Deut 


xxxii.  42,  where  blood  is  spoken  of  as  flowing 
down  from  the  hairy  head  (2 ttWlD). 

Hence  the  verb  2^,  (cf.  ko^v,  to  cultivate  the 
hair),  signifies  “to  make  loose,”  to  allow  to  “be¬ 
come  wild,”  as  when  the  hair  flies  wild  and  loose 
about  the  neck;  wherefore  it  is  said  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  xxxii.  25)  that  he  had  caused  the  people 

nSng,  “  to  grow  wild,”  and  of  the  people  that 

they  “had  grown  wild”  The  circum¬ 

stances  under  which  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow, 
are  well  known.  The  person  who  makes  a  vow, 
who  would  be  holy  unto  God,  is  directed  (Num. 

vi.  5)  to  let  his  hair  grow  (9"]^  The  in¬ 

stance  of  Samson,  to  which  we  shall  come  here¬ 
after,  is  familiar.  The  present  occasion  for  this 

observance  arose  Dy  when  the  peo¬ 

ple  consecrated  themselves,  devoted  themselves 
(s«  devovit ),  to  God,  —  the  people,  namely,  who  gave 
heed  to  the  voice  of  Deborah,  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  position  of  one  who  called  himself  holy  unto 
God.  Israel,  through  disobedience,  had  fallen  into 
servitude.  Those  who  followed  Barak,  had  faith 
in  God ;  upon  the  strength  of  this  faith  they  haz¬ 
arded  their  lives.  They  devoted  themselves  wholly 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The  verse  therefore  exhibits 
a  profound  apprehension  of  the  essential  nature  of 
the  national  life.  It  sets  forth  the  ground  of  the 
very  possibility  of  the  Song,  and  therefore  stands 
at  its  head.  Israel  could  be  victorious  only  by 
repentance  and  return  to  obedience.4  The  proph¬ 
etess  delineates,  poetically  and  with  forcible  beauty, 


1  nis-|  5’-i53 

:7Tjn?  so-j^  03  rro.Tin?  ' 

9  That  we  must  go  back  to  the  sense  of  this  word,  Is  also 
admitted  by  Kell ;  bat  he  attaches  a  meaning  to  it  which 

it  never  has.  [Khl:  here  means  properly 


eomati ,  hairy  persons,  i.  «.  those  who  are  endowed  with 
strength.  The  champions  in  battle  are  meant,  who  by 
their  prowess  and  valor  preceded  the  people.”  —  Ta.] 


8  The  verb  occurs  only  In  Exodus,  Eire,  Chron¬ 

ic  lee,  and  here. 

4  The  Targnm,  though  merely  paraphrastic,  la  its  spirit 
agrees  entirely  with  this  interpretation. 
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the  people's  great  act  of  self-devotion,  when  whole 
tribes  give  themselves  to  God,  —  their  hair  stream¬ 
ing,  weir  hearts  rejoicing,  —  and  place  their 
strength  and  trust  in  Him.  They  were  the  tedpir 
KOft6otvr*s 1  of  a  divine  freedom.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  also  brings  the  parallelism  out  clearly : 
stands  in  both  causal  and  apposition al  correlation 
with  The  preposition  9  points  out 

the  condition  of  the  people  in  which  they  conquered 
and  sang.  The  Song  is  the  people’s  consecration 
hymn,  and  praises  God  for  the  prosperous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  with  which  He  has  crowned  their 
vows.  “  Praise  ye  God,”  it  exclaims,  “  for  the 
lou$c  locks,”  —  i.  e.  for  and  in  the  people’s  conse¬ 
cration.  The  result  of  every  such  consecration  as 
God  blesses,  is  his  praise.  And  now,  the  nations 
must  hear  it!  The  object  of  Israel’s  national 
pride,  is  its  God.  Hence,  Israel’s  song  of  triumph 
is  a  call  upon  surrounding  kings  to  hear  what  God 
did  for  his  people  when  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
Him.8 

Ver.  3.  Hear,  O  ye  kings  and  princes.  Both 
are  expressions  for  the  “  mighty  ones  ”  among  the 

nations,  cf.  Ps.  ii.  2.  are  the  great,  the 

strong.  Rosen  manifestly  answers  to  the  Sanskrit 
vrisna  (Bcnfey,  i.  332),  Old  High  German  riso, 
giant.  —  Deborah  proposes  not  merely  to  sing,  but 

adds,  I  will  play  As  in  the  Psalms,  sing¬ 

ing  and  playing  are  joined  together,  one  repre¬ 
senting  thought,  the  other  sound.  The  action  ex¬ 
pressed  by  is  performed  on  various  instru¬ 
ments  (cf.  Ps.  cxliv.  9,  “  ten-stringed  lute  ”),  chiefly 
on  the  cithern,  a  species  of  harp  or  lyre  (Ps.  xcviii. 
5,  etc.),  but  also  with  timbrels  and  citherns  (Pb. 
cxlix.  3,  cf.  Ps.  lxxxi.  3).  Miriam  also  accom¬ 
panied  her  antiphonal  song  with  timbrels ‘(fympanw, 
Ex.  xv.  20),  Jephthah’s  daughter  used  them  as  she 
came  to  meet  her  father  (Judg.  xi.  34).  Nor  can 
they  have  failed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Song 
of  our  prophetess.  Tympana  (toph,  timbrels)  ap¬ 
pear  in  antiquity  as  the  special  instrument  of  im¬ 
passioned  women  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii.  489). 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  not  clear.  De- 
litzsch  is  doubtless  right  in  deciding  ( Psalter ,  i.  19) 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  satnetr  which 
signifies  to  “  prune  the  vine.”  That  samar  re¬ 
minds  one  of  tne  Greek  trpfAi?,  a  clasp  and  carving- 
knife.  Simmer ,  to  play  (scil.  mismor,  ^akp6s),  dis¬ 
tinguishes  itself  as  an  onomatopoetic  word.  The 
primitive  Greek  singer,  whose  contest  with  the 
mosc6  in  cithern-playing  Homer  already  relates, 
was  named  Thamyris  (H.  ii.  594). 

Vers.  4,  5.  O  God  at  thy  march  from  Seir. 
An  Israelitish  song  can  praise  God  only  by  re¬ 


hearsing  the  history  of  Israel.  For  the  feet  that 
God  is  in  its  history  constitutes  the  sole  founda¬ 
tion  of  Israel’s  national  existence  and  rights  over 
against  other  nations.  But  this  immanence  of 
God  in  the  history  of  the  people,  manifests  itself 
most  wonderfully  in  those  events  through  which, 
as  by  steps,  Israel  became  a  nation.  For  not  in 
Egypt,  wnere  Israel  was  a  servant,  was  the  nation 
born,  nor  through  the  exodus  alone ;  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  Israel  is  the  child  of  the  desert.  There, 
through  the  self-revelation  of  God,  Israel  became 
a  free  people.  The  journey  through  the  desert  — 
of  which  Sinai  was  the  central  point, — by  the 
giving  of  the  law  and  the  impartation  of  doctrine, 
by  the  wonderful  provision  of  food  and  the  gift  of 
victory,  and  by  the  infliction  of  awful  judgments, 
became  one  continuous  act  of  divine  revelation. 
Thus,  Israel  came  forth  from  the  desert  a  perfected 
nation.  The  prophetic  insight  of  the  Hfebrew 
poets,  at  one  clear  glance,  traces  the  desertrbirth 
of  the  nation  back  to  the  manifest  nearness  of  God 
as  its  cause  All  that  happened  to  the  people 
came  from  God.  “  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,” 
says  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2).  ‘‘and 
rose  up  from  Seir ;  He  shined  forth  from  Mount 
Paran.”  The  114th  psalm  (ver.  2)  represents  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  as  the  beginning  of  Israel’s 
nationality  :  “  Then  Judah  became  his  sanctuary.” 
Deborah  takes  Seir  and  Edom,  whence  Israel  en¬ 
tered  history  as  a  nation,  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  desert ;  which  from  her  position  was,  even 
geographically,  quite  natural.  The  68th  Psalm, 
borrowing  from  this  passage,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
plains  it  by  substituting  more  general  terms  for 
Seir  and  Edom  ;  8  “  When  thou  wentest  forth  be¬ 
fore  thy  people,  when  thou  didst  march  through 
the  wilderness.”  The  wilderness  was  the  theatre 
of  the  revelation  of  God.  There  He  appeared  to 
his  people.  Where  is  there  another  nation  to 
whom  this  occurred  1  “  Hear,  yc  kings,”  cries  the 
prophetess,  what  nation  was  ever  raised  up,  ki- 
stracted,  and  led,  by  the  manifest  presence  of  such 
a  God  ? 

The  earth  trembled.  The  superior  grandeur 
of  Scriptural  over  the  noblest  Hellenic  conceptions, 
is  scarcely  anywhere  more  clearly  apparent.  The 
earthquake,  with  Hesiod  and  others,  is  symbolic  of 
conflict  between  thepowers  above  and  those  below', 
between  Zeus  and  Typhon  :  — 

"  Great  Olympus  trembled  beneath  the  Immortal  feet 

Of  the  Buler  rising  up,  and  hollow  groaned  the  earth. 

The  earth  resounded,  and  the  heavens  around,  and  the 
floods  of  ocean.”  4 

To  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Deborah,  also,  and  of 
the  Psalms,  the  earthquake  becomes  a  powerful 
symbol;  but  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  creature's 


1  [”  Long-haired,”  cf  the  Homeric  Kofii)KOfx6o»vrae  Ax«u- 
ovt,  ”  long-hid  red  Greeks,”  U.  ii.  11,  eto.  Among  the  later 
Greeks,  long  hair  was  the  badge  of  freedom,  and  hence  was 
not  allowed  to  slaves.  See  Smith's  Diet.  Antiquities ,  s.  v. 
r  Coma.”  —  Tr.] 

i  [Dr.  Bachmann  adopts  the  view  of  ver.  2  given  by  the 
,  LXX.  according  to  the  Alexandrine  Codex :  iv  ry  op£aw0ai 
’  ipipjyov*  eK*Iopai)A,  and  translates,  "  that  the  leaders  led,”  ! 
etc.  The ’idea  of  "  leading  ”  or  "going  before,”  he  says,  | 

may  be  readily  derived  from  the  radical  meaning  of  27^5, 
”  to  break  forth,  ”  sc.  Into  prominence  (hervorbreehen).  His 
criticism  on  our  author's  translation  Is  as  follows :  "  To  say 

nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  parti  tire  (?)  excites 

surprise,  standing  as  it  does  in  parallelism  with  0^7,  it  may 


well  be  doubted  whether  the  expression  taken  in  this  sense 
wonld  ever  have  been  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  al¬ 
leged  explanatory  apposition  of  the  second  member  of  the 

verse  ;  at  all  events,  in  the  language  of  the  law 
denotes,  not  an  act,  but  a  condition  (the  oonsequence  of  the 
Ijri,  Norn.  vl.  6),  such  as  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  fulfillment  of  a  vow  of  consecration  —  and  to  a  begin¬ 
ning  tbe  reference  wonld  have  to  be  here,  —  could  have  no 
existence.”  —  Ta.] 

8  For  P»-  lxviU.  substitutes 

Tpsv  'yfi,  ,nd  tm  cStj}  rnipn 

ithu  pn'tr'a  'fpp???- 

4  Hesiod,  Theogon .,  v.‘&0,  eto. 
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huiaility  and  awe  on  account  of  the  sacred  near- 
it-ss  of  God.  For  Israel’s  sake,  God  descended 
from  on  hi^h ;  the  creature  knows  its  Lord,  and 
trembles.  The  earth  trembles,1  and  “  the  heavens 
pour.”  (In  the  desert  peninsula  of  Sinai  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  wonder.  Even  at  this  day,  the  Bedouins 
cherish  the  superstition  that  Moses  had  in  his 
possession  the  book  uliich  determines  the  fall  of 
raiu.)  The  heavens  lose  their  brazen  aridity ; 
whatever  is  hard  and  unyielding,  linn  as  rock 
and  stone,  becomes  soft  and  liquid  :  J  the  moun¬ 
tains  stagger,  the  rocks  flow  down  like  water 

(*lbT3).  The  earthquake-belt  that  girdles  the 
Mediterranean  afforded  numerous  instances  of  such 
phenomena.  Tremendous  masses  of  rock  have 
been  shaken  down  from  Mount  Sinai  by  earth¬ 
quakes  (Ritter  xiv.  601,  etc.).  Even  this  Sinai. 
That  is,  Sinai  esjaicially,  Sinai  before  all  others  is 
the  mountain  that  shook  when  God  descended, 
according  to  the  statement,  Ex.  xix.  18;  “  and 
the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.”  Thunders 
rolled  and  heavy  clouds  huiqj  upon  its  summit 
(Ex.  xix.  16).  “The  mountains  saw  thee,”  says 
Habakkttk  (ch.  iii.  10),  “  and  they  trembled ;  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters  passed  by.”  “  What 
ailed  you,  ye  mountains,  tnat  ye  trembled  like 

1  Cf.  Jer.  x.  10 ;  Joel  iv.  (ill.)  16,  etc. 


lambs  ?  ”  asks  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxiv.  6  :  “  Before 
the  Lord  the  earth  trembled,  before  the  God  of 
Jacob.” 

These  introductory  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God, 
have  no  reference  to  the  battle  at  the  Kishon. 
They  magnify  the  power  and  majesty  of  Israel’s 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  nation's  earlier  history. 
Such  is  the  God  of  Israel,  the  nations  are  told. 
Such  is  lie  who  has  chosen  Israel  for  his  people. 
It  was  there  in  the  desert  that  they  became  his  ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  poet  selects  the  scenes  of 
the  desert  as  the  material  of  her  praise.  She 
speaks  with  great  brevity  :  the  68th  Psalm  ampli¬ 
fies  her  conceptions.  Very  unfortunate  is  the 
conjecture  (Bottger)  that  by  Sinai  Tabor  is  meant. 
It  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  covenant,  which  could  never  consent  to  make 
Sinai  the  representative  of  any  less  sacred  moun- 
tain.  Moreover,  the  battle  was  not  on  Tabor,  but 
in  the  plain,  near  the  Kishon.  With  ver.  5  closes 
that  part  of  the  Song  by  which  the  “  kings  and 
princes  ”  are  informed  tfiat  the  God  whom  the 
elements  fear,  has  become  the  Lord  of  Israel. 
With  ver.  6  the  poetess  first  enters  on  the  history 
of  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  Israel  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  great  deed. 

2  «  The  mountains  malt  like  wax,”  cf.  Ps.  xcvii.  5. 


THE  FRETIOU8  DI8TRE88 . 

Vers.  6-8. 


6  After 1  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

After  the  Helper’s  (Jael’s)  days, 

The  highways  were  deserted, 

The  traveller  went  in  winding  ways. 

7  Deserted  were  Israels  hamlets,2  deserted, 

Till  I  Deborah  rose  up  —  rose  up  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8  New  gods  had  they  got  them 8  —  therefore  the  press  of  war  approached  their 

gates  ;  4 

Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  was  there  found  5  or  shield  or  spear  ? 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


(1  Ver.  6 —  On  this  translation  of  Vf,  compare  the  author's  remarks  below.  The  justification  they  attempt,  is,  however f 
too  forced  and  artificial  to  be  satisfactory.  The  paaeages  cited  in  its  support,  are  rather  against  it.  For  in  Num.  xiv.  11, 
It  is  the  very  fact  that  Israel's  unbelief  exists  contemporaneously,  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  mighty  wonder*,  that 
makes  it  so  culpable.  And  so  In  the  passages  cited  from  Isaiah  (ch.  ▼.  25 ;  ix.  11  (12) ;  x.  4),  it  is  the  continuance  of  Je¬ 
hovah's  anger  while  surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  the  terrible  evidences  of  previous  punitive  inflictions,  that  gives  it  Its 


full  dreadfulness.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  4*  here  in  the  sense  of  "  in,”  "during.”  It  is  necessary, further, 
to  place  Shamgar  not  in,  bat  after,  the  eighty  years'  rest  procured  by  Ehud.  cf.  on  ch.  ill.  81 ;  for  while  the  "  land  rested," 
such  a  state  of  affairs  as  Deborah  here  describee  cannot  have  existed.  He  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Ganaaoite  oppres¬ 
sion  in  the  north,  and  fought  against  the  Philistines  who  rose  up  lu  the  south  (so  Bachmann  and  others).  A  single  ex¬ 
ploit  is  told  of  him  ;  and  the  comparatively  inferior  position  assigned  him  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  seems  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  only  remarkable  deed  he  did.  That  deed,  however,  was  one  which  would  make  him  universally 
known  and  held  up  as  a  great  hero.  Deborah  seises  on  this  popular  estimate  of  Shamgar,  in  order  by  contrast  to  heighten 
the  glory  of  the  divine  deliverance  just  achieved.  Such  was  your  condition  when  your  great  hero  lived,  she  says :  bat 

now,  behold,  what  hath  God  wrought!  —  The  words  u¥'>  ”  in  the  days  of  Jael,”  contain  another  difficulty.  It 

must  strike  every  one  as  inappropriate  that  one  who,  so  for  as  we  know,  had  only  now  become  fiunous,  and  that  by  % 
deed  of  deliverance,  namely,  Jael,  the  slayer  of  Sisera,  should  be  connected  with  the  past  misery.  Dr.  Cassel's  sugges¬ 
tion  that  bjT*  is  to  be  taken  as  a  surname  or  popular  designation  of  some  hero  (see  below),  becomes  therefore  exceed¬ 


ingly  attractive.  But  according  to  our  view  of  2,  the  hero  thus  designated  cannot  be  Eh  ad,  but  must  be  Shamgar 
-Ta.] 


0  Ver.  7  —  1  Geeenlus  and  Fdrst  define  this  word  as  properly  meaning,  ”  rale,  dominion  ;  ”  hem,  ooocrete  for 
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"  rakes,  letters.”  So  also  Bertheau,  Do  Wette,  Bunsen,  and  similarly  many  previous  expositors  and  versions ;  LXX.t  Cod. 
Vat  ter«TO^  al.  eodil.  oc  spare vmt  (Cod.  Al.  simply  transfers  the  word,  and  writes  <^x££»k)  ;  It  Vera  potent es,  V nig.  fortes. 

This  undoubtedly  yields  a  good  sense ;  but,  as  Bach  man  n  points  out,  it  rests  on  a  meaning  of  the  root  which  al¬ 

though  belonging  to  it  in  Arable,  It  does  not  practically  have  in  Hebrew.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  a  hasardous  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  separate  |Yf35  from  in  signification,  if  not  (as  Flint  does)  in  root-relations.  Accordingly,  Bach- 

tnann  and  Keil,  like  our  author  and  others,  explain  by  HT^,  end  make  it  mesa  the  M  open  country,”  or  "  the 

unwalled  cities  or  villages  of  the  open  country.”  In  this*  they  only  follow  the  Targum,  Peshito,  most  of  the  Bobbins, 
and  many  earlier  and  later  expositors.  The  form  of  the  word  shows  that  it  is  properly  an  abstract,  cf.  Geo.  Or.  88, 2 ; 
84, 16 ;  Ewald,  168,  b,  <L  Keil  and  Cassel  make  it  apply  in  the  concrete  to  the  cities,  villages,  or  hamlets,  Bachmann  to 
the  population,  of  the  open  country  ( Landvolk ).  The  connection  of  the  passage,  be  thinks,  requires  a  personal,  not  local, 
signification ;  for  as  ver.  8  o  corresponds  to  (or  rather  gives  the  ground  of )  ver.  6  c  d,  so  ver.  7  a  (the  cessation  of 

prn*5)  must  correspond  to  ver.  8  b  (the  absence  of  shield  and  spear).  He  farther  argues  that  as  in  ver.  2,  7  6,  and 

8  *,  Snar?  to  the  people  of  Israel,  it  must  also  refer  to  them  in  ver.  7  a  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  signification 
R  rami  population,*’  is  more  suitable  in  ver.  11.  The  ultimate  result  Is  the  same  whether  one  or  the  other  interpretation 
be  adopted  ;  yet,  as  Bachmano’s  arguments  do  not  appear  to  have  much  force,  and  as  the  immediately  preceding  men¬ 
tion  of  highways  leads  the  mind  to  think  of  local  centres  of  population  rather  than  of  the  population  itself,  we  prefer  to 
interpret  villages  or  hamlets.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ver.  8.  —  Dr.  OseseTs  translation  conforms  more  closely  to  the  original :  GnoahU  flatten  sit  neve  Gutter,  —  "  they 
had  choeen  new  gods  ”  The  above  English  rendering  was  adopted  in  order  to  reproduce  the  alliteration  of  the  German. 
~T**1 

[4  Ver.  8.—  TS  :  literally,  "then  war  (was  at  the)  gates.”  Drfj)  is  best  explained  as  a  verbal 

noon  from  piel,  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  absolute  being  shortened  because  of  the  close  connection 

with  the  following  word,  and  the  retraction  of  the  tone  being  (Knitted  on  account  of  the  toneless  initial  a>  liable  of 
(Bertheau,  Keil,  Bachmann).  may  be  genitive  (in  which  cam  nnb  must  be  in  the  construct 

state)  or  accusative  of  place,  which  is  more  simple.  —  Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  8.  —  n^P^~CW.  According  to  Keil  and  others  EH  introduces  a  negative  interrogatory.  But  as  CH 

with  simple,  direct  questions  is  rare,  cf.  Gee.  Gr.  158,  2,  Bachmann  prefers  to  regard  it  as  the  CH  of  obtestation  :  "  if 
shield  or  spear  were  seen  !  ”  t.  i.  they  were  not  seen.  So  also  Bertheau,  Gceenlus,  Flint  (in  their  Lexicons),  and  many 
others.— Ta.) 


KXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  i  Philological  ly,  this  form  of  expression  is  not  with- 

I  out  analogies.  God  says  (Num.  xiv.  11),  “  They 
Ver*.  6-8.  After  the  da jb  of  Shamgar,  believe  not  me,  Hinfon  bb2l,”  in,  i.  e.  after  “  all 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage  can  scarcely  j  the  wonders  I  have  done  among  them.”  In  the 
be  removed,  if,  as  is  usually  done,  the  preposition  game  manner  we  are  to  interpret  in  several 


$  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  in,”  “  dnring.”  Daring 
the  days  of  Shamgar  such  misery  cannot  have 
come  upon  Israel.  The  narrator  could  not  in  that 
case  have  said  of  him,  ch.  iii.  31,  that  he  “  delivered 
Israel,”  just  as  (ver.  15)  he  speaks  of  Ehud  as  a 
“deliverer.”  If  Shamgar  was  no  deliverer,  how 
can  it  be  said  “  and  after  him  (or  like  him,  t.  e. 
Ehud,  cf.  on  ch.  iii.  31 )  was  Shampr  ?  ”  It  seems 
impossible  to  assume  (as  nevertheless  Keil  also 
does),  that  the  poetess  could  say  of  the  days  of  such 
a  hero,  that  there  was  no  resistance  and  defense,  no 
sword  or  shield,  in  Israel.  The  disparagingconnec- 
tionin  which,  were  this  assumption  true,  it  would 
please  her  to  exhibit  the  hero,  is  also  wholly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  her  spirit.  To  this  must  be  added  that, 
as  was  above  shown  to  be  probable,  Shamgar’s 
famous  exploit  and  further  activity  fall  within  the 
eighty  years  of  “  rest”  after  Ehud.  At  all  events, 
Shamgar’s  fame  is  related  before  the  time  in  which 
Israel  again  begins  to  sin,  and  consequently  again 
falls  into  servitude.  It  cannot  therefore  be  other¬ 
wise  understood,  than  that  Deborah  retraces  the 
misery  of  her  people  np  to  the  time  of  this  last  hero. 
“  Since  the  days  of  Shamgar,”  i.  e.  upon  and  after 
his  days,  the  highways  began  to  be  deserted.1 


passages  of  Isaiah  (ch.  ix.  11  (12);  v.  25;  x.  4): 
“  the  Syrians  and  Philistines  devour  Israel,  —  in 
all  that,  overall  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  his 
anger  is  not  turned  away.”  Thus  the  sense  of 
our  passage  also  becomes  clear.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  tnat  the  days  of  Shamgar  have  been,  t.  e.  after 
them,  misery  began.  His  heroic  deed*  against  the 
Philistines,  was  the  last  great  act  performed  by  Is¬ 
rael.  But  the  author  adds,  “  in,  after,  the  days  of 
Jael.”  That  this  cannot  be  the  stout-heartecl  wo¬ 
man  who  slew  Sisera,  is  self-evident,  since  Deborah, 
speaking  of  her  contemporary,  could  not  say  “  in 
tlie  days  of  Jael.”  But  apart  from  this,  the  Song 
itself  (Ver.  24)  distinguishes  this  Jael  bv  carefullv 
designating  her  as  the  “  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.*’ 
Moreover,  Jael  is  properly  a  man’s  name.  The 
other  assumption,  however,  that  Jael  was  a  Judge, 
who  lived  before  Deborah's  time,  rests  on  slender 
foundations.  ,  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the 
narrator,  who  communicates  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
had  he  so  understood  it,  would  not  have  told  us 
something  of  this  Judge  Jael.  He  would  at  all 
events  have  inserted  his  name,  at  least  in  some  such 
manner  as  that  of  Shamgar  himself,  of  Elon  the 
Zebulonite,  and  of  Abdon  (Judg.  xii.  11-15),  of 


1  The  use  of  2}  in,  in  the  sense  of  upon  _  after,  cannot 
be  considered  surprising,  when  the  poetical  freedom  of  the 
language  Is  taken  into  account.  Bren  our  German  avf 
("upon”  or  w on ”),  of  which  Grimm  says  that  in  many 
cases  it  has  appropriated  the  meaning  of  m,  affords  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  same  kind.  To  pass  by  other  examples,  we 
also  say  with  equal  propriety,  **  in  oielen  tagen  ”  (lo  many 


days),  and  "  noth  r ieten  tagen  ”  (after  many  days),  not  only 
when  the  reference  Is  to  the  future,  but  even  when  it  is  to 
the  past.  —  Although  Shamgar  slew  the  Philistines  with  an 
ox-goad,  that  feet  eannot  explain  the  non-employment  of 
sword  and  lance  in  ver.  8  of  the  Song;  for,  as  Barak's 
heroes  show  (ch.  iv.  16),  there  is  no  want  of  weapons,  but 
of  oourage  to  use  them. 
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whom  nothing  is  reported  beyond  the  general  feet 
that  they  judged  Israel.  The  only  remaining  sup¬ 
position,  and  one  fully  accordant  with  the  poetic 
cast  of  the  Song,  is,  that  Jael  was  the  knightly 
surname  of  Shamgar,  or  even  more  probably  of 
Ehud.  We  know  that  Gideon  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  his  heroic  name  Jerubba&l,  and  that  Sam¬ 
son  is  simply  styled  Bcdan  ( 1  Sam.  xii.  1 1 ).  That 
Jael  might  readily  become  the  beautiful  popular 
designation  of  a  man  so  determined  and  rapid  in 
his  movements  as  Ehud,  is  evident,  whether  we 
take  it  to  mean  the  Mountain-climber,  the  August 
One,  the  Prince,  or  the  Rock-goat,  whose  facile 
ascent  to  the  most  inaccessible  rocky  heights  is  as¬ 
tonishing.  Most  probably,  however,  the  name  is 

connected  with  the  word  v*Pin,  to  help.  The 
same  word,  which  is  often  used  negatively  concern¬ 
ing  heathen  gods  “  they  help  not,”  1 

Sam.  xii.  21,  Jer.  ii.  8,  etc.),  is  here  employed 
positively  to  denote  one  who  was  a  “  Helper  ^of 
Israel  in  distress.  The  sense,  moreover,  becomes 
thus  perfectly  clear :  “  After  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
after  the  days  of  Jael  (Ehud),”  the  people  perished 
through  their  sins ;  that  is,  as  ch.  iv.  1  asserts,  and 
vcr.  8  of  this  chapter  confirms,  —  “  they  had  chosen 
themselves  new  gods.” 

Tho  highways  were  deserted,  Hirn^  : 

literally,  they  ceased  to  be  highways.  'No  one 
travelled  on  the  public  roads,  because  there  was  no 
security.  The  enemy  plundered  all  through  the 
country.  He  who  was  obliged  to  travel,  sought 
out  concealed  by-paths,  in  order  to  elude  the  ty¬ 
rant  and  his  bands.  These  few  lines  give  a  strik¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  land  languishing  under  hostile 

oppression.  line  *711,  open  places,  hamlets, 

ceased  to  exist.  7^7?  the  open  country,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  cities  surrounded  by  walls  and  gates. 
One  imagines  himself  to  be  reading  a  description  of 
tho  condition  of  Germany  in  the  10th  century, 
when  the  Magyars  invaded  the  land  (cf.  Widukind, 
Sachs.  Ge&ch.  i.  32).  Henry  I.  is  celebrated  as  a 
builder  of  cities,  especially  because  by  fortifying 
open  villages  he  rendered  them  more  secure  than 
formerly  against  the  enemy.  All  ancient  exposi¬ 
tors,  Greek  as  well  as  Chaldee  and  later  Rabbinic, 

consent  to  this  explanation  or  1  (cf-  Schnnr- 

rer,  p.  46).  Ver.  8  also  agrees  with  it:  no  place 
without  walls  was  any  longer  secure  against  the 
hostile  weapons  of  those  who  oppressed  Israel ; 
the  conflict  wAs  pushed  even  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  mountain  fortresses.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
word  mean  “princes,”  “leaders,”  labors  under 
gTeat  difficulties  ;  which  modern  expositors,  almost 

1  Keil  also  has  adopted  it. 

2  [Wordsworth  :  ”  Until  that  1  Deborah  arose.  Deborah, 
as  an  inspired  person,  looks  at  herself  from  an  external  point 
of  view,  and  speaks  of  herself  objectively,  considering  all  her 
acts  as  doe,  not  to  herself,  bnt  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  She 
does  not  praise  herself,  but  blesses  God  who  acted  in  her : 
so  did  Moses  (see  Num.  xii.  8),  and  so  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii. 
11).  Te.] 

8  Isolated  interpretations  of  the  Middle  Agee,  taken  up  by 
a  few  moderns,  find  the  subject  in  Elohim,  as  if  t:  God  had  j 


all  of  whom  have  adopted  it,  have  by  no  means 
overcome.  It  raises  an  internal  contradiction  to 

connect  with  when  taken  in  this 

sense.  We  can  very  properly  say  3^39'“}, 

“  the  hungry  cease  to  be  such,”  but  not  “princes.” 
Of  a  banished  dynasty  there  is  no  question.  A 
Judge  there  was  not ;  none  therefore  could  cease 
to  be.  The  lack  of  military  virtue  i»  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  8.  Situated  as  Israel  was,  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  people  might  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  fields  and  rural  districts’  were  devas¬ 
tated  and  rendered  insecure.  As  to  their  “  princes,” 
their  hereditary  chiefs,  they  in  fact  still  existed. 
Nor  does  the  form  of  the  word  need  any  correction 
(cf.  vcr.  11). 

Till  I  arose  ”T?  for'Wpn  ItpS  IT) 

a  mother  in  Israel :  -  who,  as  it  were,  bore  Israel 
anew.  It  was  the  regeneration  of  Israel’s  nation¬ 
ality  that  was  secured  at  the  Kishon.  How  came 
it  about  (she  adds,  ver.  8),  that  Israel  had  so  fallen 
as  to  need  a  new  mother  }  They  had  chosen  “  new 
gods  ”  for  themselves.  The  eternal  God,  before 
whom  the  mountains  trembled,  Him  they  had  for¬ 
saken.  Hence  the  loss  of  all  their  strength.  Th  .y 
were  hard  pressed,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  their  for¬ 
tresses.  (anb  is  not  simply  war,  but  an  already 
victorious  and  consuming  oppression.)  Resistance 
in  the  open  field  there  was  none  anywhere.  Among 
forty  thousand  not  one  sought  safety  by  means  of 
sword  and  shield.8  The  poet  says  “  nwgods,”  not 
“ other  gods.”  The 'objective  idea  is  of  course  the 
same,  but  not  the  subjective  thought  as  here  enter¬ 
tained.  For  Israel  had  from  of  old  its  everlast¬ 
ing  God,  —  Him  whose  glory  the  poem  had  deline¬ 
ated  at  the  outset.  But  instead  of  that  God,  Israel 
chose  them  new  gods,  whom  they  had  not  formerly 
known.  There  is  a  profoundly  significant  connec¬ 
tion  of  thought  between  this  passage  and  the  Song 
of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  There  the  thought, 
which  is  here  implied,  lies  fully  open  :  “  They  shall 
sacrifice  to  gods  whom  they  never  knew,  to  new 
gods,  that  came  newly  up,  whom  their  fathers 
feared  not.”  The  heathen  gods  of  Canaan  are  in 
truth  all  new  to  Israel ;  for  their  own  God  had 
already  chosen  them  in  the  desert,  beforo  ever  they 
set  foot  in  the  land.  Israel’s  recent  ruin  was  the 
consequence  of  their  serving  these  new  gods.  That 
all  manliness  had  vanished,  that  servitude  prevailed 
up  to  the  gates  of  their  fortresses,  that  they  were 
shut  out  from  highway,  hamlet,  and  fountain,  was 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  an¬ 
cient  God.  Nor  was  deliverance  possible,  until,  as 
the  result  of  Deborah’s  efforts,  the  people  became 
regenerated  by  means  of  the  ancient  truth. 

chosen  new  things.7'  Bnt  ver.  8  Itself  opposes  this  construc¬ 
tion,  to  my  nothing  of  the  contradiction  which  it  Involves 
with  the  whole  course  of  thought.  To  adopt  Kemi ilk's 

correction,  Q  w  God  choee  women,”  would  only  In¬ 

crease  the  distortion  of  the  hymn,  which  even  without  this 
would  arise  from  the  change  of  subject.  That  not  Elohim, 
but  Jehovah ,  would  be  need,  were  God  the  subject,  Is  re¬ 
marked  by  Bertheau  (p.  88),  who  In  his  turn,  however,  un¬ 
fortunately  gives  a  wrong  sense  to  Elohbtu 
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THE  SUMMON »  TO  F  RAISE  GOD  FOR  DELIVERANCE. 


Vers.  9-11. 


9  My  heart  (was)  with  the  Orderers  of  Israel, 

Who  devoted  themselves  among  the  people,  —  Praise  God ! 

10  Ye  who  ride  on  beautifully-saddled  asses, 

Who  sit  on  mats, 

And  walk  through  ways,  —  Sing ! 

11  Instead  of  the  cry  of  the  contending  at  the  cisterns, 

They  praise  there  the  benefaction  of  God, 

The  benediction  of  Ids  freedom  in  Israel, — 

When  the  People  of  God  hastened  down  to  the  gates. 


JXBOKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 


Ver.  9.  Deborah  has  delineated,  first,  the  glori- 
ons  majesty  of  God ;  then,  in  contrast  therewith,  the 
rain  which  overtook  Israel  because  it  forsook  Him, 
and  chose  new  gods  who  cannot  help,  till  she  arose, 
a  mother  in  Israel.  With  that  she  returns  to  the 
beginning.  For  what  had  she  done  1  She  had 
called  on  the  people  to  turn  back,  and  consecrate 
themselves  to  God.  When  everything  lay  pros¬ 
trate,  Barak  and  his  faithftil  followers  had  taken 
the  vows  of  God  upon  themselves.  If  Deborah 
had  become  a  “strong  one”  (gibbor )  in  Israel,  so 
had  those  who  followed  her  inspiring  call.  If  she 
speaks  of  herself  as  Deliverer,  it  is  not  without  in¬ 
cluding  those  to  whom  she  imparted  her  faithful 
and  courageous  “  heart.”  Ver.  9  resumes  ver.  2. 
The  ground  of  all  her  praise,  is  that  Israel  turned 
again  to  God.  This  had  been  stated  in  ver.  2 ; 
here,  by  way  of  farther  transition  from  ver.  7, 
she  adds  the  expression  “  my  heart :  ”  she  has  in¬ 
fused  the  new  spirit  into  Israel.  She  has  imparted 
her  heart  to  the  people,  as  a  mother  to  her  children. 
The  “  heart  ”  is  the  seat  of  divine  inspirations  and 
hopes ;  it  is  the  organ  that  praises,  desires,  and 
seeks  after  God.  The  contents  of  Deborah’s  heart 
flowed  over  into  Israel.  “If  thou  wilt  go  with 
me,”  says  Barak,  “  then  I  will  go.”  “  My  heart,” 
she  exclaims,  “  was  with  the  orderers  of  Israel,” 
with  those  who  devoted  themselves,  so  that  they 
devoted  themselves,  when  they  devoted  themselves  as 


of  Israel.1  The  explanation  of  has 

been  thought  more  difficult  than  it  is.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  above,  that  the  duty  of  a 
Judge  was  to  execute  the  mishpat ,  the  law  of  Israel, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  Moses.  Whcncv'er 
a  Judge  reintroduced  the  observance  of  the  law, 
divine  order  sprang  up  anew  among  the  people. 

Now,  PH  and  &5Q7Q  are  ever  conjoined  (cf.  Ex. 
xv.  25).  “What  nation  is  there,”  asks  Deut. 
iv.  8,  “  that  has  such  chukkim  and  mishpatim  f  ” 
“Hear,  O  Israel,  “reiterates  Moses, in  Deut.  v.  1, 
“  the  chukkim  and  mishpatim  which  I  speak  in  your 
ears.”  “Joshua -made  a  covenant  witn  the  people 
(Josh.  xxiv.  25),  and  set  them  chok  and  mishpat.” 
What  the  Shophet  is  for  the  mishpat,  that  the 
Chokek  is  for  the  chok.  Both  words  have  the  same 


[1  la  tikis  sentsocs  our  author  seems  to  combine  two 
different  explanations  of  etc.,  namely  :  I.  I  imparted 

my  spirit  to  the  R  Orderers  ”  of  Israel,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  became  such  ;  and,  2.  My  heart  loves  those  who  proved 


grammatical  form ;  both  have  the  same  historical 
relations.  Whoever  watched  over  the  chok  of  Is¬ 
rael,  was  a  chokek.  They  were  the  Orderers  of 
Israel ;  for  chok  is  the  “  order”  resulting  from  law. 
The  men  who  followed  Deborah,  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  who  staked  their  lives  for  Israel's 
nationality  in  God,  were  not  shophetim ,  —  lor  that 
word  was  already  used  in  a  definitely  restricted 
sense ;  but  to  the  name  chokekim,  which  the  prophet¬ 
ess  gives  them,  they  were  justly  entitled.  They 
were  men  of  law  and  national  order. 

Ver.  10.  Praise  God.  The  Song  of  Deborah 
is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God :  praise  forms  the  key¬ 
note  to  all  its  variations.  The  refrain  of  ver.  2 
is  here  repeated,  because  the  thought  of  ver.  2  has 
come  up  in  a  new  form.  The  arrangement  of  the 
poem  is  delicate  and  beautiful.  Ver.  2  called  on 
all  to  praise  God.  Thereupon  she  herself  began 
to  sing,  ver.  3  :  “  I  will  praise ;  ”  her  own  per¬ 
sonality  comes  to  view  in  her  song  of  God,  and 
again  "in  the  saving  power  throng li  which  she 
became  a  mother  of  Israel.  From  ver.  9  she  trans¬ 
fers  the  work  of  praise  to  others.  The  self-devo¬ 
tion  of  “  her  heart  ”  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  people.  “Praise  God,”  she  resumes;  but  now. 
they  are  to  sing  who  have  been  delivered,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  victory.  The  whole  Song  is  a* 
hymn  of  freedom.  How  extreme  and  miserable 
was  the  recent  oppression !  The  country  was  full 
of  danger,  intercourse  interrupted,  life  enslaved. 
But  now  everything  is  free  again.  Every  kind  of 
movement  is  practicable.  The  highways  are  secure. 
Therefore,  praise  is  to  employ  all  who  enjoy  this 
return  of  rest.  Whoever  now  is  aMe  to  travel, 
without  being  hindered,  robl>cd,  or  put  in  peril  of 
his  life,  is  to  thank  God  who  restored  him  this 
privilege.  They  who  can  ride,  rest,  or  walk  in 
peace  again  —  for  now  animals  are  not  stolen, 
tents  are  not  plundered,  foot-travellers  arc  not  mur¬ 
dered,  —  arc  to  know  and  proclaim  the  precious-  ‘ 
ness  of  this  new  blessing.  It  is  the  habit  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  writers  to  comprehend  the  various  movements  of 
persons  under  the  terms  “  walking,  standing,  and 
sitting”  (cf.  Ps.  i.  1).  Here,  where  the  freedom 
of  the  open  country  is  spoken  of,  riding  is  naturally 
mentioned  in  the  place  of  standing,  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  other  expressions.  The  riders  are 

represented  as  riding  on  /TrVTC  JHiSHS.  To 


themselves  "  Orderer*,”  etc.  The  latter  explanation,  merely 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Camel,  Is  that  commonly  adopted  by  ex¬ 
positors.  Bachmann  remarks  that  If  the  first  idea  bad  been 
intended,  it  would  have  been  more  clearly  expressed. — 
Te.] 
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ride  on  asses,  was  certainly  a  well-known  custom 
(cf.  Judg.  x.  4;  xii.  14);  bat  the  mention  of 
“  white,  or  as  it  is  commonly  rendered,  “white- 
dappled  "  asses,  would  not  be  very  suitable.  Even 

though  the  connection  of  the  word  rTHTT^  with 
those  roots  which  signify  “  to  glisten,"  should  be 
finally  established,  still  it  will  always  seem  more 
appropriate  to  refer  it  to  the  beautiful,  ornamented 
coverings  that  served  for  saddles.  But  there  seems 
to  be  also  a  philological  affinity  between  tsachar 
and  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  trcty/so, 
adyT},  sagma}  and  the  Germans  saumsatlel  (pack- 
sad  tile).  Asses,  wo  know,  carried  burdens :  pro¬ 
visions,  corn,  wine,  etc.  (Glen.  xlii.  25;  xlv.  23;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  18;  cf.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  184).  They 
are  to  this  dav  the  important  beast  of  burden  in 
Palestine;  ancf  to  leave  the  ass  unladen,  even  on 
steep  mountain  paths,  is  considered  injurious 
(Ritter,  xviL  295).  The  Targum  (Jonathan),  in 
its  rendering  of  Lev.  xv.  9,  uses  the  word  crdyi;  for 

N}*,  and  not  Njit,  is  to  be  read  in  its  text  at 
that  place  (a  fact  overlooked  by  Sachs,  Bcitrage 
zur  Sprachf .,  note  2,  196).  The  thought  suggests 
itself  naturally  that  restored  freedom  and  security 
must  have  been  of  special  value  to  those  who  trans¬ 
ported  important  and  costly  articles.  The  passage 
becomes  peculiarly  significant,  if  brought  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  'safety  of  traffic  and  intercourse, 
consequent  upon  the  enerav’s  destruction.  —  And 
ait  on  mata.  Since  here  also  the  blessings  of  free¬ 
dom  arc  the  subject  of  discourse,  those  only  can  be 
meant  who  were  accustomed  to  sojourn  in  tents 
and  tent-villages.  “  To  spread  the  covering,"  and 
“  to  pitch  the  tent,"  are  to  this  day  equivalent 
expressions.  “  To  sit  on  cloths,"  was  the  poetic 

1>hrase  for  dwelling  in  the  open  country,  in  ham- 
ets,  oases,  and  on  highways,  without  needing  the 

protection  of  walls  and  fortifications.  7 'TO  ( mats ) 

is  undoubtedly  a  plural  of  *T®,  garment  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  make  of  ancient,  especially  of 
orientfu  dress,  that  the  various  terms  for  garment, 
covering,  cloth,  are  more  indefinite  and  inter¬ 
changeable  than  in  modem  times.1 2  Such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  case  with  T3?,  garment  (Nura.  iv. 
6-13) ;  compare  also  covering  (Dent  xxii. 

12).  For  the  establishment  of  this  general  signifi¬ 
cation  of  7'TO,  Teller  has  rendered  meritorious 
Service.  In  a  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  his 
“  Not<r  Critical ,"  now  in  my  possession,  ne  directs 
attention  to  l/idr top  as  a  cognate  word.  Aj  all 
events,  that  also  has  the  double  sense  of  garment 
and  covering,  or  cloth.  The  same,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  case  with  iafrfis  and  ws/is.  The  word,  mats 
(Latin,  ma*ta ),  in  the  translation  above,  is  used 
merely  for  the  sake  of  assonance ;  a  philological 
connection  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  word  is  not 


!  discoverable.  —  TpH~b5  foot-traveller*, 

on  the  proper  public  roads.*  They  too  are  no 
longer  driven  to  seek  winding  paths.  All,  whether 
they  ride,  sit,  or  walk,  have  become  free.  There¬ 
fore,  sing  praise  to  God !  VTGP.  to  celebrate  in 
song,  as  the  Psalmist  uses  it  (Ps.  cxlv.  5J :  “  Words 
of  thy  wonders  will  I  sing  " 

Ver.  11.  The  prophetess  continues  to  depict 
the  wonderful  change  from  servitude  to  freedom. 
While  the  enemy  had  the  upper  hand,  there  was 
security  only  within  the  gates ;  up  to  the  threshold 
of  these,  the  inhabitants  were  hunted  and  pursued. 
A  lively  conception  of  such  a  condition  of  society, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  history  of  Germany  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  when  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  large  cities  were  at  war  with  their 
neighbors.  In  Palestine,  cities  being  built  on  hill¬ 
tops,  water  must  be  procured  outside  of  the  gates. 
It  was  at  a  well,  at  the  time  of  water-drawing 
(Gen.  xxiv.  11),  that  Eliezer  met  Rebecca,  coming 
out  of  the  city.  In  time  of  war,  this  water-draw¬ 
ing  was  a  dangerous  occupation.  The  crowd  was 
great,  and  every  one  wished  to  be  the  first  to  get 
away.  Consequently,  there  was  no  lack  of  con¬ 
tention  and  vociferation.  How  all  that  is  changed  ! 
Now  the  maidens  draw  leisurely  and  merrily,  prais¬ 
ing  God  the  while,  who  has  restored  quiet  and 
security.  The  philological  explanation  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  with  this  exposition.  Verse  11  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  ver.  10;  it  introduces  a  new  thought. 

is  to  be  taken  or  read  as  «.  e. 

as  participle  of  the  piel  to  strive,  quarrel, 

rixari  (cf.  Num.  xxvi.  9;  Ps.  lx.  2 ;  etc.),  con¬ 
nected  with  the  niphal  often  used  of  persons 

who  strive  and  contend  with  each  other  (Dent- 
xxv.  11 ;  Ex.  ii.  13  ;  etc.).*  The  “voice”  of  those 
who  thus  contend  is  wont  to  attract  attention  ;  aud 

a  voice  is  now  also  heard :  Wy  Ctp,  there  they 
sing  aloud,  there  resounds  the  song  of  those  who 
praise  the  mercy  of  God.  from  HJIH,  piel, 

imperfect,  3d  person,  plnral,  to  sonnd,  to  sing; 
Sanskrit,  t&na,  r6ros,  German  tOnen.)  The  harsh 
voice  of  contention  is  replaced  by  the  sounds  of 
praise.  The  burden  of  this  praise  ?  The  benefits 
of  God  —  the  benefits  which  his  all-disposing  arm 
has  bestowed  on  Israel,  in  that,  after  their  self-sur¬ 
render  and  return  to  Him,  He  has  made  them  free 
again  from  the  enemy.  The  consequence  of  his 

interposition  is  pTJ9»  freedom:  Israel  is  free 
again,  and  no  longer  depends  on  walls  for  safety, 
i*  derived  from  J113*  83  from 

f?n.  It  contains  the  notion  of  that  which  is  free, 
of  freedom,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  prophet  Zech- 
ari&h,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  Song,  when  he  says 


1  For  further  philological  comparisons,  see  Benfley,  i.  488, 
and  Dieffenbach,  CeUica ,  1.  85. 

2  The  same  may  be  mU  of  the  nse  of  the  articles  them¬ 
selves.  The  popular  custom  of  spreading  oat  garments, 
like  carpets  or  cloths,  for  persons  to  ride  or  walk  over,  Is 
sufficiently  familiar  from  the  history  of  oar  Lord  and  the 
usages  of  both  Greeks  aod  Romans. 

8  [It  does  not  appear  how  a  piel  can  possibly  be 

obtained  from  a  niphal  71^3.  The  form  in 

the  text,  can  only  be  derived  from  either  directly  or 

indirectly.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  a  denominative 


from  y  FT,  an  arrow,  and  would  mean  R  archers ;  ”  00  Ber¬ 
th  eau,  Kell,  and  many  other  interpreters,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Many,  perhaps  most  expositors,  however,  prefer 

the  direct  derivation  from  to  .divide,  but  with  va¬ 

rious  modifications  of  the  radical  idea.  For  a  frill  dineneeion 
of  the  word  and  the  interpretations  it  has  received,  aee  Bach¬ 
man  □,  i.  pp.  851-869 ;  it  most  suffice  here  to  eay  that  he 
translates  it,  B'utetheilenden,  ”  those  who  divide  the  spoil  ** 
They  (he  explains)  who  frequent  the  places  of  drawing 
water  are  to  praise  the  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah,  with  the 
Joyful  voice  of  those  who  divide  the  spoil,  cf.  Isa.  ix.  2  (8). 
-T*.] 
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(chapter  iL  8,  9  (4,  5)):  “  Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
open  (fT*Y^9,  i  e.  without  walls) ;  and  I,  smith  the 
Lord,  will  be  onto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about” 
When  Israel  devotes  itself  to  God,  it  is  at  rest ; 
accordingly,  after  the  deeds  of  the  several  Judges 
are  related,  it  is  constantly  added,  “  and  the  land 
had  rest”  Then  enemies  are  powerless ;  exposed 
hamlets  are  secure ;  God  is  their  protection.  There, 
at  the  cisterns,  they  praise  the  goodness  of  God 
which  manifests  itself  m  this  newly  recovered  free¬ 
dom. 

When  the  people  of  God  hastened  down  to 
the  gates.  Here  also  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Song  comes  prominently  to  view. 
Verse  8  says,  they  chose  themselves  new  gods, 

;  verse  9  —  interrupted  by  the 
praise  of  God,  but  resumed  in  the  last  line  of  ver. 

1  LKstl  sad  others  oonneot  the  last  danse  of  ver.  11,  not 
rrith  nr.  9 ;  bat  with  the  immediately  preceding  praise  for 
rtaory.  «  After  this  victory,”  says  Kell,  « the  people  de- 
ftmded  again  to  its  gates,  from  the  moan  tains  and  hiding- 
Vheis  whither  it  had  betaken  iteelf  for  safety  from  the ; 


11, — when  they  devoted  themselves  to  God, 

When  the  people  apostatized,  they  were 
pressed  up  to  their  very  gates,  and  fled  ;  when,  by 
self-surrender,  they  became  a  people  of  God,  they 
rushed  boldly  down  to  the  gates  and  through  them. 
The  consequence  of  the  first  was  flight ;  that  of  the 
second,  impetuous  attack.1  In  the  former  case, 
among  forty  thousand  there  was  not  a  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  resistance ;  in  the  latter —  and  here¬ 
with  the  Song  enters  on  the  delineation  of  the  con¬ 
flict, — it  was  a  small  band  who  threw  themselves 
upon  the  mighty.  In  vers.  9-11  the  prophetess,  by 
praising  God  for  freedom,  interrupted  the  progress 
of  her  Song's  narrative,  just  as  she  does  in  vers. 
3-5  and  in  ver.  12,  to  which  and  the  following  verses 
we  now  pass  on. 


enemy  (rer.  6  t) — entered  again  into  the  plains  of  the  land, 
into  the  cities  now  relieved  of  enemies.”  BlmQarly,  Baoh- 

mann.  Dr.  Pamel  a  translation  of  by**  whan ” is  against 
the  naage  of  the  word. — Ta.)  • 


Delineation  of  the  victors  and  the  victory » 
Vers.  12-23. 


12 


18 

14 


15 


16 

17 

18 
19 


21 

22 


Awake,  awake  Deborah ! 

Awake,  awake,  compose  the  song ! 

Barak,  arise !  —  conquer  thy  conquest, 

Thou  son  of  Abinoara  ! 

Then  down  against  the  robust  rushed  a  remnant, 

The  People  of  God  rushed  with  me  against  the  powerful1 
From  Ephraim's  stock,  the  victors  of  Amalek  ; 

After  thee  (marched)  Benjamin  against  thy  foes,* 

Meters  came  from  Machir, 

Men  skillful  with  the  accountant's  pencil 8  distinguished  Zebulun. 
But  the  first 4  in  Issachar  were  with  Deborah, 

Yea,  Issachar  was  the  basis  of  Barak, 

When  into  the  valley  his  men  threw  themselves  on  foot,*  — 
While  by  the  brooks  abode  Reuben's  great  investigators.* 

Why  sitt’st  thou  by  the  folds,  listening  to  the  shepherd’s  flute? 
By  the  brooks  Reuben  has  great  scrutineers. 

Gilead  stays  beyond  the  Jordan ; 

But.  Dan,  how  didst  thou  sail  in  ships  ! 7 
Asher  sits  on  the  seashore,  sheltered  in  his  bays, 

But  Zebulon  hazarded  his  soul  unto  death, 

With  Naphtali,  upon  the  high  plain  of  the  field. 

Kings  came  to  fight  —  Kings  of  Canaan  fought, 

At  Taanach  and  by  Megiddo's  waters,  — 

Satisfaction-money 8  gained  they  none. 

From  heaven  strove  the  stars,9 

They  strove  from  their  stations  with  Sisera. 

Kishon's  stream  swept  them  away  — 

A  stream  of  succours  was  Kishon's  stream,  — 

Tread  strongly  on,  my  soul ! 10 
When  struck  the  sounding  h<>of  of  the  rushing  steed. 
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Of  the  flying  strong  ones !  u 

28  The  ban  on  Meroz,  commands  the  messenger  of  God,  the  ban !  — 
The  ban  on  its  inhabitants  ; 

Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  people  of  God, 

Of  the  People  of  God  against  the  powerful.1* 


TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


p  Ver,  18.  — This  mteing  of  nr.  18  supposes  thi  Bobrov  last  to  bo  pointed  and  divided  that : 

v-ty  -n;  tp 
:pnia|S  tt  njrpny 

8o  also  the  LXX.  (in  Cod.  Vat)  and  many  expositors.  The  moat  aariona  objeotioa  to  It  la,  that  aa  it  la  tho  aaalor  road- 
tag,  tho  Maaorftaa  moat  bare  had  strong  traditional  grounds  Ibr  preferring  one  more  difficult.  Tho  Toree  has  heon  tcans- 
lated  and  interpreted  In  a  groat  variety  of  ways ;  but  tho  view  of  Dr.  Oaaaol  conunonda  itself  strongly,  especial ly  when 

ooanpared  with  oh.  ir.  14.  Oar  E^Ush  version  seems  to  toko  aa  lmparf.  apoo.  Plal  from  rtyj,  after  tho  exam¬ 
ple  of  several  Jewish  grammarians  and  interpreters.  —  Ta.] 

[S  Ter.  14.  —  Dr.  Oaaaol 'a  rendering  of  the  first  line  of  ver.  14  —  '?}  — **>  Aa*  Na¬ 

irn’s  Arty  du  AmaUkaugtr.  It  does  not  dearly  appear  how  he  woald  translate  the'  passage  literally,  bat  the  following 
would  probably  express  his  view  :  "  Oat  of  Ephraim  (oame)  their  root  (who  wore)  against  Amalek  ”  Tho  "  root,”  then, 
aooording  to  oar  author's  exposition  (see  below),  would  be  Joshua,  in  his  relation  to  those  whom  be  led  to  victory  against 

"  Amalek.”  So  Aur  aa  la  oonoerned,  this  interpretation  has  tall  aa  much  In  its  fevor  aa  that  which  makes  It 

mean  "  dwelling-place.”  On  the  rendering  of  ipppj,  see  the  commentary.  The  m^ori^y  of  expositors,  would  prob 
ably  aeoept  the  rendering  of  the  two  Unas  given  by  hr.  Robinson  (BM.  Repos.  1881) :  — 

"Out  of  Ephraim  (oame  those)  whose  dwelling  is  by  Amalek  ; 

After  thee  (was)  Benjamin  among  thy  hosts.” 

Bat  In  a  document  the  language  of  which  Is  so  obscure  as  that  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  moeh  necessarily  depends  on 
the  conception  formed  of  the  connection  in  which  one  pamagc  steads  with  another.  Now,  while  the  m^ority  of  Inter¬ 
preters  assume  that  ver.  14  speaks  of  snob  as  took  part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  and  Steera,  oar  author  maintains  that 
It  dwells  on  the  feme  of  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  this  war,  in  order  by  this  comparison  to  exalt  that  of  thorn  who 
did.  On  the  decision  of  this  question  the  interpcirtetion  in  detail  of  the  whole  verse  depends.  Whieh  of  the  two  conflict¬ 
ing  views  is  true,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dlsenmad  here,  bat  it  is  oertata  that  eh.  iv.  is  very  fevorable  to  our  author’s  ride, 
of.  the  oom.  below.  —  Ta.] 

[*  Ver.  14.  —  The  rendering  of  this  line  tarns  on  Targum,  Peahito,  and  moat  ancient  expositors, 

explain  it  of  the  "  stylos  of  the  writer ;  ”  while  moat  moderns  translate  it  " the  staff  of  the  leader.”  Compare  the  remarks 
ta  the  preceding  note.  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  16.  —  Dr.  Pascal  probably  reads  Bertheau,  Kell,  and  moat  expositors.  The  preposition  5  after 

the  eonetrnet  state  ia  not  unusual  in  poetry,  ct  2  8am.  L  21 ;  Job  xviU.  2 ;  etc.  Some  regard  ^  as  an  unusual  plu¬ 
ral  (of.  Gas.  Grows.  87, 1,  c),  or  aa  an  arehalo  ibnn  of  the  eonstrnot  (so  Bwald,  Grows.  211,  c).  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  16.  —  On  VbjfH,  compare  "  Gramme  final  ”  note  on  eh.  iv.  10 ;  also  eh.  vilL  6  ;  2  8am.  xv.  17  i  etc.— 
Tm.] 

P  Ver.  16.  —  bb  '\l\7H  ;  Camel,  ErgrUndUr.  Tor  ^pn,  In  the  next  verse,  he  has  JDgrtfMsr,  whieh 

admirably  rsprodneea  both  the  paranomaafa  and  the  Irony  of  the  original.  ^[TpTl  and  'HpH  are,  of  oourse,  abstract 
noons,  fallowed  by  the  genitive  of  the  sntyeet  to  whieh  they  pertain.  —  Tn.] 


[T  Ver.  17.  —  "  Abor  Da w,  toos  worst  dm  amf  & kiffan  urn*  !  ”  Our  author  probably  takes  "TO  ta  Its  moat  usual  acme, 
"  to  aqfourn :  ”  to  sojourn  ta  or  on  ships,  readily  suggesting  the  Idea  of  walling  In  ships.  Moat  expositors  translate :  "  And 
Dan,  why  abides  he  at  the  ships  ?  ”  The  prepoaUtoolem  accusative  la  as  easy  or  aa  dlflleult  In  ooe  earn  aa  In  the  other. 
-Tn.] 


p  Ver.  18.  —  Caaael,  Gold  snr  Buses,  "penance  money,”  of.  the  Commentary  bslow.  Bertheau, 

KeO,  and  others,  taking  In  Its  Arable  sense  of fnutmm  (of.  the  root  37SD),  translate :  "not  a  pteee  of  all  ver  did 

they  take ;  ”  but  against  the  debrew  nee  of  the  word.  —  Ta.] 

P  Ver.  20.  —  Dr.  Caaeel,  Allowing  many  previous  expositors,  alters  the  Masoretie  text  division  by  transferring  « the 
•tars  ”  from  the  aeoond  to  the  first  clausa  But  it  is  justly  otyeeted  to  this  change  that  it  reduces  the  second  clause  to  a 

mars  repetition  by  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Idaa  already  expressed  in  the  first.  In  the  next  Une,  the  word 
signifies,  "  a  causeway,”  "  highway.”  Dr.  Oaaeel’s  rendering,  SidUm,  places,  la  manifestly  chosen  $br  the  sake  of  altera¬ 
tion  t  Su  attrition  w on  ikren  Station  mit  Siaera;  compare  the  English  imitation  above.  —  Ta.] 

P*  Ver.  21  —  tb  This  line  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  It  Is  now  generally  agreed,  how- 


ever,  that  It  Is  an  address  of  the  Unger  to  herself,  is  the  jumive  of  the  second  ffcraon,  c t  Ges.  Grows.  48, 4. 

tb  may  either  betaken  as  an  adverbial  accusative  (=Tb5),  or  as  the  direct  ottfcet  after  the  verb.  Dr.  Camel 
deeldee  for  the  tanner,  after  Herder,  Josti,  Bertheau,  Ewald,  Kell ;  Dr.  Baohmann,  with  Behnnmr,  Kohler,  Holmann, 
•to.,  prefsrs  the  latter,  and  takes  tb  as  the  abstract  Ibr  the  concrete :  "Tread  down,  my  soul,  the  strong  ones !  »  c C 
Bobbins,  ta  BiU,  Stem,  In  either  earn,  the  Incitement  of  the  Une  may  be  directed  to  the  continuation  of  the  Song,  or  to 
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to  prowtton  of  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Baohmann  prto  to  letter ;  but  the  former  eeeaaa  to  ne  more  striking 
and  appropriate.  —  Tm.] 
pi  Ver.  22.— Dt.OmnI:  — 

Da  dm  Jagmdtn  Roukttf  haUend  &uf$ehhtft 
Dtr  $M#*gtad*n  Stark**.. 

On  to  tnamhitlon  of  by  "when,”  ct  note  1,  on  p.  97.  In  the  second  line  of  the  above  rendering,  to  does  not 
some  to  Hn  rights,  and  the  suffix  in  I’HSiy  is  neglected.  The  ftp  is  eauad,  end  to  snfix  V  *oss  book  to  to  ool- 

fceto  0=0  of  the  first  line,  so  tot  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  of  men,  not,  as  onr  author  (see  below), 

of  homes.  The  beet  rendering  of  to  Terse  Is  probably  that  adopted,  for  substance,  by  Kell,  Baohmann,  and  many 
others:  — 

"Then  to  hoodi  of  the  horses  naote  to  ground, 

Because  of  to  galloping  of  their  reliant  riders.” 

fba  last  arpmerion  may  rery  wen  be  taken  ironically  :  "runaway  heroes.”  On  to  repetition  of  HVVJU,  to  indicate 
conttananoa,  see  Bwald,  Grom.,  813  a ;  at  also  Qes.  Gram.  106,  4.  —  Tm.] 

[bl  Ter.  28 — On  to  abore  translation  of  rer.  28  it  Is  to  be  remarked,  L  That  to  word  rendered  "  baa,”  Is  "VTM,  and 
doss  not,  Uke  DHT1,  imply  to  actual  dastraotioo  of  to  otyeet  against  which  it  is  aimed.  2.  That  with  the  LXX. 
(Pod.  Vat.)  our  anther  transfers  Jp'S  from  to  second  line  to  to  first  On  to  construction  of  (which  below, 

but  not  here,  he  changes  (with  to  LXX.)  into  ef  Qes.  Gram.  181, 4  b.  8.  That  the  expremkm"  People  of  God” 

Is  our  author**  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  "coming  to  to  help  of  Jehovah,"  of.  below.  4.  That  DvT)3tiK$ 
Is  by  most  meant  expositors  rendered,  "  among  (or,  with)  heroes,”  namely,  to  warriors  of  Israel.  Compare  to  Beptoagfnt 
and  Vulgate ;  to  Tugum  takes  $  in  the  hostile  sense.  —  Tm.] 


EXB8BTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  With  the  words  of  ver.  11,  “when  the 
People  of  God  hastened  down  to  the  gates/’  t.  e. 
out  to  battle,  the  prophetess  transfers  herself  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  Verse  12  presents  a 
reminiscence  of  the  battle  song.  It  recalls  the 

rallying  ay.  Wake  np!  wake  up!  (VTO  from 
cf.  Isa.  U.  9.)  “Awake,  awake!”  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Deborah,  urging  her  to  fire  the  soldiery 
through  her  song ;  “  arise! ”  refers  to  Barak.  For 

she  sang,  and  Barak  fought  “  lead 

forth  thy  captives.”  To  be  afcle  to  carry  away 
captives,  was  evidence  of  a  complete  victory.  When 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria  fell,  tne  people  were  car¬ 
ried  away  prisoners.  The  captivity  of  the  enemy 
ends  the  conflict  The  reason  why  a  perpetual  ban 
of  destruction  was  pronounced  against  the  enemies 
who  attacked  the  host  of  Israel,  in  the  wilderness, 
near  Arad,  was  not  merely  that  they  fought  against 
Israel,  but  that  they  also  “ took  some  of  thempris- 
onera  ”  (Num.  xxi.  1 ).  The  completeness  of  God’s 
victory,  as  the  68th  Psalm  celebrates  it,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  expression,  ver.  19  (18) : 

“  thou  hast  carried  away  the  captives.” 1 

Ver.  13.  The  prophetess  now  continues  to  depict 
the  surprising  contrasts  that  have  arisen  from  Is¬ 
rael’s  return  to  God.  A  m  remaining  few,  by 

no  means  all  Israel,  bat  a  small  band  — like  the  rem¬ 
nant  (O'H'Htr)  whom,  according  to  the  prophet 
Joel  (ch.  iL  32  (iii.  5)),  God  calls, —  takes  up  the 
conflict  with  mighty  ones.  (Cf.  my  dis¬ 

cussion  on  Ps.  viii.  2,  in  the  LutherucKen  Zeitachr ., 
I860.  "Mighty  king*,”  D'7'’nJ  S'?1?!?,  are 
slab  by  God,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  18).  The  next  line  runs 
parallel  with  this :  “  the  people  of  God  (TTjTP.  DJ) 

1  [According  to  Bmebmmnn  to  first  half  of  vor.  12*oon- 
trins  to  sstftodtemspt  of  Deborah  to  begin  to  description 
of  to  battle,  while  to  second  half  aetually  enters  on  to 
fi— rlptlou  with  a  remlnlseeoee  of  oh.  tv.  14.  —  Tm.] 


charges  against* gibborim”  Gibborim  are  warlike 
men  of  gigantic  strength.  It  is  applied  here  to 
enemies,  as  elsewhere  to  Nimrod,  who  also  was  an 
enemy.  In  the  view  of  Scripture,  God  alone  is  the 
true  Gibbor  (Dent.  x.  17,  etc.).  Usually,  the  gib¬ 
borim  conquer ;  hut  here  the  result  is  that  of  winch- 
Isaiah  speaks  (ch.  xlix.  25),  “  the  captives  of  the 
gibbor  are  taken  away  from  him.”  There  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  beauty  in  Deborah’s  mode  of  stating  her  own 
share  in  the  war :  “  the  People  of  God  rushed  for 

me  against  heroes.”  For  my  sake,  she  sings, 
at  my  call,  with  me,  did  they  hazard  the  conflict 
with  men  of  superior  strength. 

Vers.  14-16.  It  was  truly  a  “remnant”  that 
fought  at  the  Kishon  against  Sisera.  It  was  only 
a  part  of  all  Israel  that  was  entitled  to  the  honor 
or  being  styled  the  “  People  of  God.”  A  special 
renown  most  henceforth  attach  to  those  tribes  who 
took  part  in  the  war,  just  as  the  Athenians  never 
lost  the  glory  of  having  alone  gained  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  In  Israel,  as  in  Bellas,  rivalries  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  different  tribes.  Considerations 
like  these  afford  the  proper  introduction  to  ver.  14. 
Expositors  have  made  its  difficulties  altogether  in¬ 
surmountable,  by  supposing  that  all  the  tribes  here 
named  assisted  B&rak.*  But  this  supposition  is 
utterly  untenable:  1.  The  statement  of  ch.  iv.  is 
positive  and  definite,  that  only  Zebnlun  and  Naph- 
tali  fought  on  the  plains  of  Issachar.  It  is  more¬ 
over  corroborated  by  the  feet  that,  from  her  resi¬ 
dence  on  Mount  Ephraim,  Deborah  sends  to  iust 
those  tribes,  because  the  oppression  under  which 
Israel  suffered  bore  heaviest  on  them.  2.  The 
question  whether  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  took  part 
in  the  war,  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
narrator ;  for  the  direction  of  the  march  which  he 
had  to  trace  was  altogether  different  from  what, 
had  they  been  combatants,  it  would  have  been. 
And  why,  in  that  case,  wonld  it  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  Deborah  to  go  with  Barak  to  Kedesh  7 
3.  It  is  contradicted  by  ver- 14  itself.  Machir  means 


s  D'Tiaa?  t of.  judg.viL^njrrej  tjj 

also  Jadg.  vIL  18. 
s  Soil  slso  has  adopted  this  vtow. 
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Gilead  proper.1  Manasseh  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
intended  by  it  (cf.  the  word  It  is  for  the 

very  purpose  of  designating  a  part  that  the  term 
“  Machir  ”  is  employed.  But  Deborah  herself  says, 
ver.  17,  that  Gilead’did  not  take  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Nor  would  it  beat  all  apparent  why  Zebu- 
Ion  should  be  described  by  two  different  attributes 
(vers.  14  and  18),  in  relation  to  the  same  event 
4.  If  those  tribes  took  part  in  the  conflict,  why 
does  ver.  18  speak  onlv  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  ? 
The  Platoons,  who  alone  stood  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  day  of  battle,  were  not  thus  forgotten.  The 
most  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  however,  already 
perceived  the  more  correct  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
verse:  it  is  to  be  historically  interpreted.  The 
poet's  mind,  like  the  action  itself,  moves  over  the 
northern  territory  of  Israel.  The  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  lie  altogether  beyond  her  present  field 
of  vision.  But  with  the  ancient  glory  of  those  tribes, 
whose  territories  stretched  onward  from  Mount 
Ephraim  —  from  the  spot  where  she  herself  resided, 
near  the  border  of  Benjamin,  —  she  compares  that 
of  the  conquerors  whom  she  led  on.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  glorious  traditions.  No  doubt,  ex¬ 
claims  the  prophetess,  Ephraim  is  renowned,  for 
out  of  him  sprang  he  who  was  against  Amalek. 
The  ancients  rightly  understood  this  of  Joshua, 
the  conqueror  of  Amalek, 3  the  pride  of  Ephraim, 
who  was  buried  among  them,  and  on  whom,  un¬ 
questionably,  the  Ephraimites  always  founded  their 

claim  to  the  leadership  among  the  tribes.  — 

<^er  thee,  Benjamin  against 
thine  enemies.  Since  (Aram.  plur.  c. 

suffix)  manifestly  answers  to  P?Q the  which 
with  the  latter  means  “  against,'1  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  with  the  former.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  plural  of  D?  is  always  8 
applied  to  the  “  heathen,"  the  “  nations,"  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  hostility  against  Israel. 

means  the  hostile  nations  who  stand*  ar- 
rayed  against  thee, —  “thy  heathen,"  bo  to  speak, 
“  thine  enemies."  “  After  thee,"  says  the  prophetess 
to  Ephraim,  “Benjamin  advanced  against  thine 
enemies"  —  Benjamin,  who  bears  the  name  of 
Wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  271.  It  is  the  fame  of  Ehud,  that 
renders  Benjamin  illustrious.  The  old  expositors 
understood  these  utterances  of  Deborah,  concern¬ 
ing  Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes,  as  prophetic. 
But  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  accepted.  A 
prophetess  who  looked  into  the  boundless  and  in¬ 
definite  future,  could  not  have  compared  tribe  with 
tribe  in  a  manner  possible  only  when  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  history.  —  By  the  side  of  the  warlike 
fame  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  the  prophetess 
places  the  peaceful  renown  of  Machir  and  Zebulun. 
How  far  tne  sons  of  Machir  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  mechokeJdm,  orderers  of  the  law,  we  have, 
it  is  true;  no  information.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  what  is  told  of  Jair,  Judg.  x.  4,  connects  itself 
with  a  Jair  who  lived  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses 
(Num.  xxxii.  41 ).  The  sons  of  Machir  were  born 
“upon  the  knees"  of  their  grandfather  Joseph 


(Gen.  1.  23).  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  the  re¬ 
nown  of  Zebulun  also,  is  one  which  existed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war,  that  what  is  here  said  can  be 
brought  into  easy  and  proper  connection  with  what 
is  said  in  ver.  18.  Zebulun,  formerly  knpwn  only 

for  his  ^  experts  with  the 

ciphering-pencil,  had  now  become  a  people  coura¬ 
geous  unto  death.  Zebulun  was  a  commercial  tribe, 
like  Zidon.  The  purple-trade  especially  occupied 
them.  Consequently,  the  art  of  the  Sopher ,  a  e. 
writing,  reading,  and  ciphering,  could  not  fail  to 
be  extensively  practiced  in  this  tribe.  The  Sopher 
appears  also  in  Phoenician  inscriptions ;  Gesenius 
compares  him  with  the  quaestors  of  Carthage,  who 
held  an  office  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
Suflfetes  (Monum.  Phonic.,  173).  A  like  important 
office  was  held  by  the  Sopherim  at  the  courts  of  the 
Jewish  kings.  They  are  always  named  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  high-priest  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17 ; 
xx.  25;  1  Kgs.  iv.  3;  1  Chron.  xviii.  16;  Isa. 
xxx vi.  3;  2  Kgs.  xix.  2).  The  Sopher  and  the 
high-priest  count  the  money  found  in  the  offering- 
box,  2  Kgs.  xii.  10  (11).  King  Josiah  sends  his 

Sopher  Shaphan  cf.  Elizaphan, 

a  Zebulonite,  Num.  xxxiv.  25)  to  the  priest-  It  is 
he  who  reads  the  sacred  book,  which  the  priest  has 
found,  to  the  king  (2  Kgs.  xxii.  8).  The  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  has#  a  Sopher  who  enrolls  the  army 
(2  Kgs.  xxv.  19  ;*Jer.  lii.  25).  The  uncle  of 
David  is  celebrated  as  a  wise  man  and  a  Sopher 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  32).  The  Psalmist  praises  the 
stylus  of  a  ready  Sopher  (Pa.  xlv.  1  (2)).  The  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  Sopher  is  everywhere  pacific  m  its  nature, 
demanding  sagacity,  and  presupposing  knowledge. 

The  stylus,  of  the  Psalmist,  is  the  same  as 

Deborah’s  staff.  It  was  an  honor  to  Zebu¬ 

lun,  that  in  the  tribe  there  were  able  Sopherim,  who 
could  make  the  art  which  commerce  had  caused  to 
flourish  among  them,  subserve  the  internal  and 

higher  life  of  Israel.  The  word  suggests 

a  forcible  picture;  we  see  the  writer  artistically 
drawing  the  letters  with  his  stylus.  This  consti¬ 
tuted  the  ancient  renown  of  the  tribe.  But  the 
victory  with  Deborah  at  the  Kishon,  will  not  less 
highly  exalt  those  who  had  a  part  in  it.  That 
thought  forms  the  transition  to  ver.  15.  Issachar, 
it  is  true,  had  not  shared  in  the  battle ;  but  that 
did  not  diminish  the  significance  of  the  tribe. 
Their  territory  was  the  theatre  of  the  decision. 
Very  much  depended  upon  the  attitude  they  as¬ 
sumed.  Were  the  battle  lost,  Issachar  must  first 
bear  the  consequences.  Nevertheless,  their  chiefs 
decided  to  hearken  to  Deborah.  “  The  princes  in 
Issachar  were  with  Deborah."  They  surrounded 
Deborah,  while  Barak  plunged  into  the  valley.  As 
Moses  did  not  himself  take  the  field  against  Amalek, 
but  intrusted  Joshua  with  the  conduct  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  while  he  prayed  on  thq  mount,  so  Deborah 
stood  behind  tne  battle-ranks,  surrounded  by  Issa¬ 
char,  uttering  blessings,  or  in  case  discouragement 
showed  itself?  urging,  encouraging,  inspiriting,  in  a 
manner  similar  perhaps  to  that  which  the  German 
women  were  wont  to  adopt.*  It  has  been  well  ob- 


^Cf. 


1  Num.  xxxii.  89 ;  cf.  Josh.  xviL  8. 
t  *»  In  the  land  of  Bphraim  ”  there  was  a  Mount  of  Ana 
lak,  of.  Judg.  xll.  16. 

8  p*  Always  u  Is  too  strung ;  cL  Gen.  xlv  lii  4 ;  Lev.  xxi. 

1 ;  Irek,  xviii.  18. — Ts  ] 

4  As  in  conflicts  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  Arab  women  I  du  fmtmnt  nobis  in  nfkftvm 
at  the  present  time  still  stand  in  the  rear,  and  eooonrage \fortitrr  pmgnantss  st  vtros  protsgmtis.”  Oi  Wilken,  One*. 

I  der  Krtuzx  ,  i.  155. 


the  combatants  by  their  sAldgtt  (singing). 

Hanr&n,  145. 

8  This  was  still  done  bj  the  women  of  the  crusaders  In 
the  battle  near  Doiylium,  as  Petrus  Trudebod  Informs  us 
(Osetm  Dm i  per  Fhmcos,  p.  788): 
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•erred  that  in  the  expression  jTJJ  7? 

the  word  7?  is  not  the  particle,  bat  the  noun. 
(Schnurrerwas  the  first  to  adduce  this  from  among 
Ttrious  opinions  collected  together  in  the  com* 

mentary  of  R.  Tanchum.)  7?  signifies  the  base, 
the  pedestal  (cf.  Ex.  xxx.  18);  and  in  truth 
Issacnar  was  this  for  the  whole  battle.  It  was 
fought  on  his  territory,  and  his  men  formed  the 
reserve  of  Barak,  when  that  chieftain  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  valley.  1^)19  ex¬ 

presses  the  storm-like  rapidity  of  Barak’s  move¬ 
ment.  The  Pual  nbljj?  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
oTthe  Greek  middle  voice.  —  Presently  the  thought 
occurs  to  the  prophetess  that  still  other  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  could  have  helped,  Reuben,  namely,  and 
Gilead,  beyond  the  Jordan,  Dan  at  its  sources, 
Asher  on  the  coast;  but  their  assistance  did  not 
come.  Deborah  does  not  blame  the  distant  tribes, 
as  Judah,  Simeon,  Ephraim,  Beniamin,  Gad,  but 
only  the  near  ones.  Reuben  at  that  time  cannot 
have  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Num.  xxxii.  26,  etc.,  must  have  had  a  more 
northerly  location^reaching  as  for  up  as  the  banks 
of  the  Jabbok.1  There  he  must  have  dwelt,  pas¬ 
turing  his  herds  by  his  brooks.  plural  of 

na’js,  like  brook,  stream  (cf  my  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Ps.  i.  Luther.  Zeitschr .,  1859,  p.  537).  Reu¬ 
ben,  like  the  tribes  beyond  the  Joraan  generally, 
had  been  called  on  by  Barak  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Sisera.  In  like  manner  was  Sparta 
summoned  by  Athens,  before  Marathon.  Ana  like 
Sparta,  Reuben  considered  long.  Hence  the  de¬ 
risive  description  of  the  men  of  Reuben  as 

and  ^177,  investigators  and  scrutinize™. 
They  reflect  upon  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of 
acting,  till  the  time  for  it  is  past  Reuben  sits 
between  tbe  folds,  and  prefers  to  listen  to  the  shep- 

herd’s  flute,  0*173;  nifntf.  pipe, 

flute,  from  ttbilare,  to  whistle,  to  hiss,  sc- 

cording  to  the  root  and  form  of  the  name,  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  syrinx,  pipe,  whose  invention 
Hellenic  mythology  ascribed  to  Pan.  What  is 
here  said  of  Reuben,  that  he  amuses  himself  with 

listening  to  the  herdsmen’s  flutes  OT?  is  properly 
the  herd),  is  the  same  that  Homer  says,  Iliad,  xviiL 
525 :  “  ropy t»  rtpwifitvoi  atpr/ti." 

Ver.  17.  And  Gilead  tarries  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fact  that  what  is  here  said  of  Gilead  might  be 
equally  applied  to  Reuben,  since  both  dwelt  beyond 
the  Jordan,  is  suggestive  of  the  excuse  which  Gil¬ 
ead  may  have  urged  in  distinction  from  Reuben. 
Reuben  rejected ;  but  Gilead  denied  that  the  efforts 
of  Barak  concerned  him :  did  he  not  live  beyond 
the  Jordan? 

But  Dan,  how  didst  thou  sail  in  ships!3 
Jewish  tradition  places  the  occurrence  related  in 

l  Only  thorn  tribes  can  have  been  censured  who  stood 
fak  dose  geographical  connection  with  Naphtali  and  Zebuluo, 
not  those  whose  position  inclined  them  to  southern  alliances. 
Sphrahn,  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Simeon,  receive  no  censure  ; 
bat  Asher,  Dan,  and  Gilead,  do.  How  coukl  Reuben  be 
Mamed,  while  Judah  was  not,  If  his  seat  were  below  at  the 
Dead  8ea? 

*  FfPIfl  need  only  of  sea-going  reeeels,  of.  Prov.  xxx. 
19. 

•  [But  assuredly 


I  eh.  xviii.  before  the  time  of  Deborah.  And  to  all 
I  appearance  this  seems  to  be  the  right  view.  For 
in  its  southern  possessions  the  tribe  of  Dan  did  not 
hold  the  sea-coast  (Jndg.  i.  34).  Moreover,  how 
should  Deborah  complain  of  the  want  of  assistance 
from  southern  Dan,  when  she  entered  no  such 
complaint  against  Judah?  If,  however,  Dan  had 
already  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Naphtali,  the 
complaint  was  very  natural.  The  old  expositors 
explain  that  “Dan  had  shipped  his  goods  and 
chattels  in  order  to  cross  the  Jordan.”  But  this  is 
less  simple  than  the  supposition  that  Dan,  like 
Zebnlnn,  was  engaged  with  the  Phoenicians  (Tyre) 
in  maritime  commerce,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be* 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  Barak’s  summons.  What 
renders  this  interpretation  the  more  probable,  is 
the  fact  that  Deborah  speaks  next  of  Asher,  “  who 
dwells  on  the  sea-shore.”  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
cannot  have  domineered  over  the  coast,  where  the 
powerful  maritime  cities  were  in  the  ascendency. 
Therefore  Asher  also  had  nothing  to  suffer  from 
him.  He  dwells  securely  in  his  harbors.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  what  the  singer  here  says  of 
Asher,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  says  in  the  same 

words  of  Zebnlnn,  O'ffii  with  an 

additional  clause,  however,  concerning  the  pursuit 
of  navigation. 

Ver.  18.  This  verse  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  only  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  engaged  actively 
in  the  conflict ;  for  only  to  them  refers  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  "  hazarded  their  souls  unto  death.” 
(For  the  sake  of  the  poetical  parallelism  Naphtali 
is  put  at  the  bead  of  tne  second  member,  instead  of 
making  “  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  ”  the  composite 
subject  of  the  whole  distich.)  Their  faith  in  Deb¬ 
orah’s  word  was  so  firm,  that  they  dared  risk  the 
unequal  conflict  even  in  the  valley  (“  the  high-plain 
of  the  field”).  Therein  consisted  the  uncommon 
sacrifice  of  these  tribes.  Hitherto,  Israel  had 
always  given  up  the  valleys  (cf.  Jndg.  i.  19,  34), 
because  it  could  not  overcome  disciplined  armies 
and  chariots.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  the  later 
kings,  it  was  considered  invincible  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  (1  Kgs.  xx.  23),  which  fact  however  implies 
that  in  the  valleys  it  still  continued  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  Hence,  'Q'Hp  is  to  be  understood, 

not  of  the  “  heights,”  bat  of  the  surface,  of  the 
field.*  It  was  a  fearful  battle-crisis  :  a  few  against 
so  many,  a  band  of  footmen  against  a  host  of  iron 
chariots,  a  handful  of  mountaineers  on  the  plain, 
a  few  tribal  chieftains  against  the  mighty. 

Ver.  19.  Kings  came.  This  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  figuratively,  of  eminent  and  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  leaders :  Sisera  was  no  king.4  rfb  HP?  E?9 

Vljlb,  gain  of  money  they  obtained  not.  This  is 
usually  understood  only  of  the  booty,  which  the 
enemy  hoped  to  obtain,  "but  failed  to  get.  But  the 
troops  of  zebulun  and  Naphtali  can  scarcely  have 
appeared  to  promise  a  booty  rich  in  money.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the  proph- 

above  the  general  level,  not  eurihee.  In  connection  with 
the  Acts  of  the  history,  the  erpreesion,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
only  mean  either  Mount  Tabor  or  the  higher  parts  of  the 
plain  of  Eedraelon,  as  the  gathering-place  of  the  warriors, 
where  they  in  thought  and  intention  "  scorned  their  lives.” 
So  Bachmann  and  many  other  expositors.  —  Ta.] 

4  [On  Taanach  and  Meglddo  see  at  ch.  i.  97.  The 
”  waters  of  Megiddo  ”  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Ktshoo. 
The  Kishon  valley  was  in  Hke  manner  called  the  Valley  of 
Megiddo,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22 ;  Keeh.  xil  11.  Of.  Rob.  2KM. 
Ret.,  ii.  880.  -  Ta.) 
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etess  includes  something  else.  We  know  from 
instances  of  later  times,  that  when  the  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  cope  with  a 
threatening  enemy,  they  sought  to  buy  him  off  with 
money.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Hehoboam,  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  took  away  all  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  (l  Kgs.  xiv.  36).  Asa  gave  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  gold  and  silver  to  Benhadad  of  Damascus 
( 1  Kgs.  xv.  18).  Men  ahem  collected  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  order  to  persuade  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  turn  back  (3  Kgs.  xv.  80).  Sisera  was  not 
so  successful.  He  neither  obtained  composition- 
money  before  the  campaign,  nor  did  he  secure  any 
booty  after  it.  The  troojw  and  their  leaders  who 
had  accompanied  him,  gained  no  profit  from  this 

expedition.  Profit  is  the  prominent  idea  in  ; 
hence  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  usually  puts  “  Mam¬ 
mon  ”  for  it 

Vers.  90-33.  From  heaven  fought  the  stars. 
Josephus  has  introduced  into  his  narrative  of  this 
victory,  the  description  of  a  thunder-storm,  accom¬ 
panied  by  wind  and  hail,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  It  is  one  of  those  prag¬ 
matical  endeavors  by  which  he  seeks  to  facilitate 
belief  for  his  Hellenic  readers,  and  to  make  the 
miraculous  more  natural.  The  occasion  for  it  was 
given  by  the  expression,  ch.  iv.  15,  “  and  God  con¬ 
founded  them.”  The  presence  and  effect  of  thun¬ 
der  and  hail  were  inferred,  by  comparison,  from 
two  other  passages,  where  a  similar  divinely- 
wrought  contusion  of  the  enemy  is  related.  Thus 
in  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  when  Joshua  fights  against  the 
enemy,  it  is  said:  “And  the  Lord  confounded 
them,  and  as  they  fled  cast  down  great  hailstones 
upon  them,  that  they  died.”  So  also  1  Sam.  vii. 
10 :  “  And  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thun¬ 
der  on  that  day,  and  confounded  the  Philistines.” 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  whatever  for 
transferring  these  occurrences  into  our  passage. 
The  narrator  is  rather  thinking  of  Ex.  xiv.  34, 
which  speaks  of  Pharaoh's  confusion  by  God  with¬ 
out  thunder  and  hail.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of 
thunder  and  hail  to  confound  an  army.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  Rosbach  (Nov.  5,  1757)  was  not  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  a  storm.  All  that  appears 
from  the  statements  of  ch.  iv.  and  the  Song  of 
Deborah  alone,  is,  that  Barak  and  his  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  made  a  violent  and  sudden  attack,  before 
the  numerous  chariots  had  been  placed  in  battle- 
array.  This  was  done  as  night  was  coming  on. 
When  Joshua  fought,  sun  ana  moon  assisted  him 
(Josh.  x.  18) :  on  Barak,  the  stars  shone  brightly, 
—which  does  not  make  a  thunder-storm  probable. 
Consistently  with  Israelitish  conceptions,  the  help 
of  the  stars  can  only  be  understood  of  their  shin¬ 
ing.1  Joshua  also  had  come  upon  his  enemies 


suddenly  (bto^,  Josh.  x.  9).  Gideon,  too,  threw 
himself  upon  the  hostile  camp  in  the  night  Bnt 
not  the  stars  alone  assisted  Barak  in  his  heroic 
course.  As  the  enemy,  either  for  attack  or  in 
flight,  wished  to  cross  the  Kishon,  in  the  direction 
from  Taanach  and  Megnddo,  the  swollen  stream 
swept  many  of  them  into  the  arms  of  death. 

“  The  brook  Kishon  snatched  them  away.” 

(*1"]},  in  its  Semitic  forms,  corresponds  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  forms  rapere,  Ger.  raffen,  Sanskrit, 
rup.)  It  thus  came  to  the  help  of  brad,  and 

became  a  D'WTj?  bflj,  brook  of  succors.  In 
what  sense  the  Kishon  should  be  especially  called 
a  brook  of  “ancient  days,”  as  many  explain 

D'Zynp,  cannot  be  made  out,  not  at  least  from 
Scripture.8  The  rendering  “  brook  of  battles,”  has 
little  ground  in  philology.  The  repetition  of 
“  brook  Kishon,”  is  doubtless  intended  to  suggest 
a  definition  of  what  sort  of  a  stream  the  Kisnon 
was  for  Israel  on  that  day.  It  was  not  merely  the 
scene  of  battle,  but  an  instrument  of  help  against 

the  foe.  has  frequently  this  sense,  especially 

in  poetical  language.  In  Ps.  lxxix.  8  the  poet 
prays,  “  Let  thy  mercy  come  speedily  to  our  help  ” 

;  cf.  Ps.  lix.  11 ;  xxi.  4.  But  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  also,  ch.  xxiii.  5,  it  is  said  of  Amnion 
and  Moab  that  they  did  not  hdp  Israd  with  bread 

and  water  (D30W  Kedumim  is  the 

plural  of  a  form  The  Kishon — thus  exults 

the  poet — showed  itself  a  helpful  stream.  The 
statement  that  it  snatched  the  enemies  away,  pre¬ 
supposes  its  swollen  condition.  It  is  only  after  the 
rainy  season  that  the  Kishon  runs  full ;  for  which 
reason  the  LXX.  call  it  x«m4*A°v*>  winter-flowing. 
In  summer  it  is  for  the  most  part  dried  up ;  but  m 
the  spring  it  sends  down  a  rushing  flood.  Bitter 
(xvi.  704,  Gage's  Tran  si.  iv.  351)  adduces  the  fact 
that  on  the  16th  of  April,  1799,  in  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Turks,  many  of  the  latter 
perished  in  its  raging  waters.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  the  time  of  Barak's  battle  is  to  be  fixed  in  the 
latter  part  6f  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
Feast  of  Weeks  fell  in  the  same  season.8  lmmedi- 
atdy  after  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  it  is  intimated 
that  the  manifestation  on  Sinai  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  month,  and  consequently 
coincided  with  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  battle  in  a  season  devoted  to  such 
commemorations,  explains  with  peculiar  emphasis 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Song,  concerning  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  God  on  Sinai,  “  when  the  earth  trem- 


1  [Berthean  takas  the  weeds  *  the  stars  fought,”  as  fig¬ 
urative  language,  expressive  o t  divine  assistance  "  Fran 
the  decisive  victory  It  is  oertaln  that  God  was  with  Israel 
and  fought  in  the  midst  of  them,  ver.  18  [read  according  to 
the  Maaoredo  text  division] ;  that  He  himself  threw  the 
hostile  host  into  confUrion,  eh.  iv.  15 ;  and  that  the  strong 
arm  of  a  higher  Power  directed  the  ooune  of  the  battle. 
All  this  is  dearly  and  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Singer.  *  Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  God's  wonderful  aid, 
and  venturing  under  the  Impulses  of  a  hold  enthusiasm  to 
give  definite  representation  of  his  distinctly  recognised  yet 
mysterious  worts  on  earth  and  in  the  midst  of  men,  it  is  to 
her  as  if  the  heavens,  the  eternal  dwelling-place  of  the  holy 
God,  had  bowed  themselves  down  to  earth,  or  —  to  use  the 
language  of  the  text  —  as  If  the  stars,  forsaking  their  usual 
orbits,  had  fought  against  Sisera.  Quite  similar  is  the 
Imagery  in  Ps.  xviii .”  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  Bach- 
uaann  and  many  others.  —  Ta.J 


I  s  [Bachmaim,  who  adopts  this  interpretation,  explains  it 
from  the  foot  « that  the  ancient  wonder  oT  the  Bed  8ea 
appears  to  repeat  itself  at  the  Kishon.  As  in  the  whole  of 
the  present  wonderful  deliverance  Deborah  beholds  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  glorious  ooeurreoces  at  Sinai  (vsr.  4),  so  she 
finds  in  the  experieooe  of  Steers’*  army  at  the  Kishon  a 
renewal  of  that  which  befell  the  Egyptians  at  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  thus  the  Kishon  in  her  view  takes  the  place  of  the  Bed 
8ea  which  that  ancient  wonder  had  rendered  fcmous.” 
Far  fetched ;  although  suggested  by  several  earlier  Bahbftri- 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  expositors.  —  Ta.] 

•  A  Jewish  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  R.  Mair,  still 
sung  lu  the  synagogues,  at  the  Passover  (. LA  AernriM), 
transports  the  battle  into  the  Passover  night ;  for  which, 
however,  It  has  no  chronological  grounds,  but  only  the  the¬ 
ological  principle  that  all  achievements  of  freedom  worn 
accomplished  in  that  night. 
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bled."  The  ancients  hid  i  not  ungrounded  tradi¬ 
tion, — to  prove  which  this  is  not  tne  place,  — for 
regarding  the  lxviiith  Psalm  as  a  song  for  the  Feast 
of  Weeks;  and  it  is  just  that  psalm  which  incor¬ 
porated  into  itself  the  introductory  parts  of  Debo¬ 
rah's  Song. 

While  singing,  the  prophetess  sees  herself  trans¬ 
ported  into  tne  tumult  of  the  battle.  The  stream 
rashes  violently  onward,  —  the  perishing  foes  con¬ 
tend  with  its  whirling  eddies.  The  roar  of  the 
conflict,  its  battle-cries,  and  shouts  of  victory,  are 
around  her.  In  the  midst  of  her  Song,  she  ad¬ 
dresses  her  own  soul,  as  the  Greeks  addressed  their 
muse,  with  words  of  animation  and  refreshment : 
Tread  vigorously  on,  my  soul !  Her  genius  hovers 
over  the  valley  of  conflict ;  her  ear  reels  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  the  flying  flies,  who,  panic  stricken  before 
Israel,  furiously  dash  off  into  flight.  What  a  tri¬ 
umph  !  the  “  strong  ones”  (O^SlH)  ran  away  1 
'Trrj  is  to  ran  fast,  used  of  a  hone's  trot,  like  the 

8anskrit  dru,  Greek  fyorau  (S» tydtnc*). 
as  Bochart  already  remarked  ( Hierox .  i.  99),  is 
probably  used  here,  as  in  Jer.  viii.  16  ;  xlvii.  3,  of 
the  war-horses,  who  with  their  rattling  chariots 
ran  wildly  off.  In  that  case,  the  might  of  the 
steeds  stands  representatively  for  that  of  the  war¬ 
riors  themselves. 

Ver.  23.  The  flying  enemy  had  not  succeeded 
even  in  escaping,  if  all  places  of  the  surrounding 
country  haa  done  their  duty.  The  prophetess 
utters  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Meros,  because  they  rendered  no  assist¬ 
ance.  Their  aid  had  probably  been  important  in 
the  pursuit.  Hence,  their  conduct  is  referred  to 
here,  —  before  the  blessing  upon  Jael.  The  verse 

1  It  Is  altogether  erroneous  to  take  here  of 

the  heroes  of  Israel.  For  just  therein  consisted  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meros,  that  though  Israel  was 
threatened  by  heroes  and  mighty  men,  they  offered  no 


first  introduces  a  messenger  of  God,  crying,  “  Curse 
ye  Meros,  curse  it!"  and  then  continues  itself, 
“  Cursed  are  its  inhabitants."  The  “  messenger 
of  God  "  is  the  singer  herself,  sent  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  consummate  the  victorious  achievement. 
In  obedience  to  the  Spirit's  prompting,  she  with 
Barak  pronounces  the  national  ban  against  the 
faithless  city.  For  it  came  not  to  the  help  of 

God  OTjn}  that  is,  to  the  help  of  the 

TTJTP  OJ,  the  People  of  God,  as  in  vers.  11  and 

13.  It  left  the  cause  and  the  good  gifts  of  God  to 
their  fate,  when  they  were  endangered  in  battle 

r’ntt  heroes.1  The  greater  the  responsibility, 
severer  the  punishment.  The  higher  the  cause 
to  be  served,  the  blacker  the  treason  mat  abandons 
it.  To  ascertain,  at  this  date,  the  site  of  Meroz, 
can  hardly  be  possible.  It  has  indeed  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  identical  with  a  place  on  Robinson  s 
map,  southwest  of  Endor,s  called  Kefr  Must  (cf. 
Ritter,  xv.  399  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  316]) ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  name  or  the  place  is  certain,  nor  its  situa¬ 
tion  entirely  suitable ;  and,  finally,  considering  the 
popular  odium  which  the  Song  of  Deborah  affixed 
to  the  name,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  it  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  and  actually  perpetuated  itself. 
Procopins  confirms  this  surmise,  when  he  observes 
(Reland,  PalOstina,  p.  896),  that  concerning  the 
name  he  had  found  nothing  anywhere,  not  even  in 
Hebrew  expositions.  The  curse  itself  most  proba¬ 
bly  implied,  as  in  Josh,  vi.,  the  utter  destruction  of 
|  the  place,  although  nothing  further  is  said  of  it. 
In  later  times,  this  verse  became  a  locus  classicus 
for  the  Talmudic  exposition  of  the  ban  against 
persons  and  things  (Mond  Katan ,  16,  a ;  Shdmoth, 
36,  a ;  Selden,  de  Synedriis ,  p.  84,  etc.). 

I  *  The  battle  took  place  eouth  of  Bndor.  That  Bank  In 
his  swift  desosnt  from  the  heights  met  the  enemy  than  lint, 
appear*  from  the  remarkable  statement  of  Ps.  IxxxliL  10, 
which  speaks  of  Bndor  as  a  point  of  the  battle-field. 


nr i  fate  of  rum  enemy. 
Vers.  24-31. 


24  Blessed  among  women  be  Jael, 

The  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite, 

Blessed  among  women  of  the  tents ! 

25  He  asks  for  water,  she  gives  him  milk, 

In  a  beautiful  bowl  she  carries  him  cream. 


26  With  her  left  she  takes  the  nail,1 
With  her  right  the  heavy  hammer, 

Swings  it  over  Sisera,  smites  his  head, 

Crashes  through,  and  transpierces  his  temples.1 

27  At  her  feet  he  curls  himself  and  falls, 

At  her  ffeet  he  lies,  curls  himself  again,  and  falls, 

And  as  he  curls  himself  again,  fhlls  —  dead ! 9 
.  28  Through  the  window  she  looks,  at  the  lattioe  laments  the  mother  of  Sisera : 
Why  Ungers  his  car  so  long, 

Why  stay  the  steps  of  his  chariots  ? 
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29  Wise  ladies  answer  her,4 

Herself  also  refutes  her  own  words : 

30  Will  they  not  find  booty  and  divide  it  ? 

Two  maidens  for  each  man ; 

Booty  of  purple  robes  for  Sisera, 

Yea,  booty  of  purple  robes  ! 

Color-embroidered  vestments,  two  for  each  neck  of  the  captured  1  * 

31  So  may  all  thy  foes  fall,  O  God, 

But  those  who  love  thee  rise  as  the  sun  in  his  strength ! 

And  the  land  rested  forty  years. 


TJKTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[I  Ver.  26.  —  The  rendering  of  by  "her  left  hand,”  —  if  admferibLe  at  all, — most  be  justified  by  the  assumption 
of  an  intended  eootnat  with  in  the  next  line.  The  form  njrfpttJpl,  according  to  Geeenios,  Oram.  47,8,1, 

is  an  improper  nee  of  the  8d  plural  for  the  8d  angular ;  according  to  Green,  88,  p.  119,  it  stands  for  nj£lbt|7Fl 
"her  hand,  she  puts  it  forth ;  ”  according  to  Bwald,  191  c,  it  is  simply  the  8d  tun.  eg.  rfjtpPl,  with  aa  iddKtnaal 

fondnlne  characteristic  (71^)  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  8d  msec,  singular.  Rwald's  view  la  also  adopted  by 
Bertheao,  KeU,  and  (In  the  main,  by)  Baohmann,  and  is  probably  Urn  true  one.  —  T*.] 

(1  Ver.  96.  —  Dr.  Camel's  rendering  of  the  last  two  lines  of  this  Terse  is  as  follows :  — 

Sekwinft  ikn  auf  Sunz,  acAldft  i/m  ow’s  tiaapt, 

Sdunettert  nack  and  dwrthbokrt  ikm  die  SchUtf*. 


We  hare  endeavored  to  reproduce  hie  alliteration  as  nearly  aa  possible,  but  have  nerertheiem  loot  the  paranomarii  ef 
npbn  with  hammer,  in  the  preceding  line,  for  which  our  author  haa  Sc/Udgel,  mallet,  beetle.  The  awfW 

energy  of  the  lines,  and  their  onomatopoeic  character,  may  be  distantly  and  somewhat  Inelegantly  imitated  in  BngUsh, 
thus  — 

u  She  hammers  8isera,  mashes  his  head, 

Smashes  (him),  and  crashes  through  his  temples.”  —  Ta.] 


[I  Ver.  77.  —  The  above  translation  of  this  vena  disregards  the  Masoietie  text-divirioa  (aooording  to  which 
**  be  lies,”  belongs  to  the  first  line),  and  takes  in  a  temporal  instead  of  local  sense.  The  radical  meaning  ef 

is  probably  w  to  bend  or  oon tract  one's  seif”  (cf.  Gee.  Lex.,  Kell,  Baohmann),  the  usual  sense  "  to  kneel”  being 
derlTadre.  The  mortally  wounded  Sisera,  pinned  to  the  ground  (ch.  It.  21),  Involuntarily  curls  himself  together,  ee  Da 
Ousel  says  brings  hie  knees  forward  and  upward.  But  Dr.  OaseeTi  idea  that  this  involuntary  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  was  repeated  three  times  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  local  sense  of  and  with  the  repeated  blpj. 

Dr.  Oaseel,  it  Is  true,  seeks  to  avoid  the  latter  difficulty  by  supposing  (see  the  oom.  below)  that  Sisera  "  seeks  to  rise,  Mid 
folia  back ;  ”  but  how  could  he  rise  so  as  to  foil  back  when  his  head  was  pinned  to  the  ground  ?  It  is  altogether  mon 
likely  that  in  this  song  of  victory,  is  used  u  in  military  language  (and  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  con¬ 
temptuous  irony),  for  «« to  die,”  «  to  be  slain,”  in  this  sente,  bC3,  like  wCvreir ,  cadere,  and  our  "  foil,”  Is  frequently 
used,  cf.  the  Lexica.  The  repetition  of  the  idea  of  the  first  line  in  the  second  and  third  springs  from  the  great  internet 
of  the  singer  in  the  destruction  of  the  much-dreaded  chieftain,  and  serves  to  intensify  the  Impression  to  be  produced  on 
those  who  hear  her.  Accordingly,  we  would  render : — 


At  her  foet  he  carls  himself,  be  foils,  he  lies. 

At  her  foet  he  curls  himself,  he  foils ! 

Where  he  curls  himself,  there  he  foils  —  destroyed. 

8o  also  Bertheau,  Kell,  Baohmann.  Tor  In  the  sense  of  "  at  ”  cf.  remarks  of  Hengstenberg  on  Zech.  zifi.  6,  In 
CfirMhrf.lv.  106,  Kdinb.  edition.  — Tn.] 

[4  Ver.  29.  —  The  above  translation  neglects  both  the  suffix  In  nyTHtp,  and  the  construct  state  of  TTfcpIl 
(fern,  ef  D^n).  In  H  f  Dr-  Cassel  apparently  finds  the  8d  fom.  sing,  imped  with  the  suffix  of  the  8d  font, 
sing.  But  as  the  subject  is  plural,  it  is  better  to  take  as  standing  for  The  accented  in  the 

latter  form  seeks  to  strengthen  itself  by  doubling  the  following  consonant,  in  which  case  the  '  naturally  foils  away, 
although  It  may  also  remain,  as  In  Mio.  vil.  10.  Cf.  Bwald,  Oram.  17  c.  The  true  rendering  of  the  second  line  of  this 
verse  Is  much  disputed.  According  to  Kell  the  sense  of  the  line  is  :  "  Sieera'e  mother,  however,  does  not  allow  herself 
to  be  quieted  by  the  speeches  of  her  wise  ladies,  but  repeats  the  anxious  question,  Why  does  Sisera  delay  to  some?  * 

He  and  Baohmann  translate  the  verse  thus :  — 

» 

tt  The  wise  ones  of  her  princeeeee  answer : 

—  But  she  repeats  to  herself  her  words  — ”.  —  Tm.] 


[6  Ver.  80.  —  On  our  author's  text-division  in  this  verse, 
Maaoretie  punctuation,  translates  as  follows :  — 


see  the  Commentary  below.  Baefci 
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«  wm  (bar  Dot  find,  dirU.  booty  T 

▲  makian,  two  maidens  for  the  head  of  a  mao, 

Booty  of  colored  garments  for  S leers. 

Booty  of  colored  garments,  (of)  variegated  work, 

▲  colored  garment,  two  variegated  for  the  neck  of  the  booty.”  — Ta.] 


XXB8RIGAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  dosing  part  of  Deborah’s  Song  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  poetical  representa¬ 
tion  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  it  die  singer 
shows  thAt  she  is  a  woman.  The  triumph  with 
which  Jael’s  deed  is  praised  and  Sisera’s  mother 
mocked,  evinces  an  almost  passionate  mental  exal¬ 
tation.  The  picture  of  Sisera’s  death  is  drawn 
with  startling  vividness.  On  the  back  ground 
of  a  divine  enthusiasm,  there  rises  an  ecstatic 
delight  in  the  deed  of  one  woman,  and  in  the 
miseiy  of  another,  such  as  springs  up  in  none 
but  a  woman’s  heart.  That  which  in  heathen 
female  characters  becomes  demoniac  in  its  nature, 
is  in  Deborah  purified  by  the  divine  thoughts 
which  animate  her.  No  subjective  interest,  no  pri¬ 
vate  feeling,  no  personal  passion,  influences  her ; 
the  highest  interests  of  her  God  and  people  fill  her 
soul.  It  is  not  her  triumph,  but  that  or  her  ever- 
living  Maker,  that  she  celebrates;  and  yet  at  the 
height  of  its  exultation  her  Song  breaks  out  in  a 
mood  by  which  the  woman  might  be  recognized, 
even  if  neither  name  nor  other  information  on  the 
authorship  had  been  handed  down  to  us.  That 
which  especially  gives  to  the  conclnsion  of  the 
Song  its  great  value  and  attractiveness,  is  the  feet 
that  from  it  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  becomes 
even  more  psychologically  than  grammatically 
evident  —  that  the  mantic  power  of  a  prophetic 
woman,  unweakened  and  in  the  fell  glow  of  its 
burning  ecstasy,  is  nowhere  else  filled  and  con¬ 
trolled  as  it  is  here,  by  rational  enthusiasm  bom 
of  an  objective,  divinely-given  truth.  How  well  it 
was  said  of  her,  that  she  was  a  “  woman  of  a  fiery 
spirit’’  (ch.  iv.  4),  becomes  here  most  manifest 
The  more  terrible  the  tyranny,  the  more  common¬ 
place  the  enemy,  the  more  intensely  bums  her  soul 
in  her  song  of  victory.  The  glowing  heat  of  her 
prophetic  enthusiasm  shines  through  the  irony, 
with  which  she  places  the  vain  pride  of  unbelieving 
enemies  over  against  the  almighty  power  of  God. 
It  is  not  an  irony  of  hatred,  disfiguring  the  fecc 
with  scornful  smiles,  but  such  as  springs  from  the 
consciousness  that  God’s  wisdom  and  power  are 
superior  to  all  heroes  and  heathen.  Verse  23,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  ban  against  Meroz,  says,  “  thus  pro¬ 
claims  the  messenger  of  God.”  The  name  of  God 
is  the  source  of  all  power  and  authority.  Apos¬ 
tasy  from  God  incurs  the  ban ;  whoever  helps  to 
advance  his  works,  is  blessed. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Blessed  among  women  be  Joel. 
Meroz  did  not  come  to  the  help  of  the  people  of 
God.  Jael  came,  though  a  woman ;  and  not  of 
Israel,  but  a  dweller  in  tents.  The  name  of  her  hus¬ 
band  is  mentioned  to  distinguish  her  from  others 
of  the  same  name,  and  also  to  give  him  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  fame  of  his  wife.  Accordingly,  for  her 
sake,  he  also  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  records 
of  history.  The  blessing  which  she  enjoys  before 
ail  women  “  in  the  tent,  t.  e.  before  all  who  like 
herself  and  the  Kenites  wandered  about  in  tents, 
after  the  manner  of  nomads,  she  did  not  win  by 
accident.  She  made  an  energetic  use  of  her  oppor¬ 
tunity.  She  deceives  the  flying  Sisera  by  the 


signs  of  homage  which  she  presents  to  him.  He 
asks  only  for  water ;  she  offers  him  milk,  and,  as 

was  befitting  with  such  a  guest,  DV"}V:U5  b£D!5, 
in  a  bowl  such  as  princes  use.  She  takes  the 
handsome  show-bowl,  not  used  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  and  hands  him  HWpn.  This  word,  which 
also  signifies  batter,  expresses  in  general  the  more 
solid  forms  of  milk.  Here,  where  it  stands  par¬ 
allel  with  signifies,  in  harmony  with  the 

“  show-bowl,”  the  best  milk,  the  cream.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  the  opinion  of  older 
expositors  (Schnurrer,  p.  83,  received  by  Herder 
also)  that  6he  wished  to  intoxicate  him  with  the 
milk.  Moreover,  we  need  not  assume  that  the 
milk  was  camel-milk;  and,  at  all  events,  the  intox¬ 
icating  property  of  that  milk1  mast  have  been 
known  to  Sisera.  Before  Bochart  (cf.  Serarius,  p. 
145),  Junins  and  Treraellins  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion,  approved  by  Scaliger,  that  in 

the  Latin  simpulum  reappears.  Bnt  saph, 
sephel ,  are  Hebrew  forms  of  a  widely-diffused  term 
for  round,  scooped-out  vessels,  whether  of  larger  or 
smaller  size,  and  may  be  recognized  in  the  Greek 
<ncApri,  bowl,  trough,  tub,  Latin  scaphium ,  and  in 
the  German  Schaff  (tub,  pail),  Scheffel  ( modius ),  a 
round  measure).2  It  is  true,  however,  that  sephel 
continued  to  be  used  among  the  Jews  (in  the  Tal¬ 
mud)  and  Syrians,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
may  be  most  nearly  expressed  by  simpulum,  which, 
as  Cicero’s  proverb,  “  Jiuctus  in  simpulo  ”  —  a  tem¬ 
pest  in  a  nutshell  —  proves,  was  a  smaller  drink¬ 
ing-vessel. 

Vers.  26,  27.  The  first  of  these  verses  shows 
that  the  narrator  in  ch.  iv.  was  in  possession  of 
traditional  information  beside  that  femished  by 
this  Song.  The  prophetess  passes  over  interme¬ 
diate,  self-evident  matters.  Sisera,  of  course,  must 
lie  down  and  sleep,  before  a  woman  can  approach 
his  head  with  hammer  and  nail.  The  verse  de¬ 
picts  the  dreadful  work  and  vigor  of  Jael,  as  she 
approaches  and  drives  the  nail  into  Sisera’s  head. 

The  terms  employed  pnp,  Dbn)  are 

such  as  cause  us  to  hear  the  blows  of  the  hammer, 
sounding  repeatedly,  till  she  finishes  her  work. 
What  a  terrible  picture !  Before  the  warrior  stands 
the  kindled  woman  —  the  heavy  hammer  (as  Her¬ 
der  finely  translated  D'bpJ  for  bpy 

is  one  who  works  hard  or  heavily,  a  toiler)  in  her 
right  hand.  The  smitten  chieftain  draws  himself 
together,  he  seeks  to  rise,  and  fells  back.  Twice 
more  he  writhes  convulsively,  and  dies.  There  he 
lies,  the  haughty  warrior,  who  thought  to  destroy 
the  People  of  God  —  slain  by  a  woman  in  disgrace¬ 
ful  flight,  fer  from  his  kindred,  alone  and  unla- 
meqted,  an  example  to  conquerors  of  human  weak¬ 
ness  and  divine  power.  (THE?  is  the  condition  of 
utter  lifelessness,  when  ev^y  sound  and  motion 
has  ceased ;  hence  it  stands  in  contrast  with 
which  describes  the  wounded  man  instinctively  bend¬ 
ing  and  drawing  himself  together,  as  if  about  to  rise. ) 


1  [When  soured. 
-Ta.] 


8m  Winer's  RealwVrttrtuck,  i.  648. 


2  Of  two  hollow  measures,  still  In  use  In  Damascus,  the 
one  is  called  rnitdd,  the  other  sumbtu. 
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Vert.  28-31.  But  the  fall  of  Si term  in  the  tent 
of  a  woman  does  not  complete  the  picture  of  the 
extraordinary  triumph.  The  propoetess  shows 
yet  another  riew.  She  carries  her  hearers  to  a 
distant  scene.  While  Sisera  lies  here  in  ignomin¬ 
ious  death,  what  takes  place  in  the  palace  of  his 
capital  ?  The  return  or  the  chieftain,  accustomed 
to  victory,  has  already  been  long  expected.  His 
mother  stands  at  the  window  above/  in  the  airy 
upper  room.  Her  view  commands  the  road  to  a 
great  distance.  She  peers  and  listens;  but  still 
the  rolling  of  the  victorious  chariots  is  not  heard. 
No  triumphal  procession,  with  Sisera  at  its*  head, 
gorgeously  attired  and  proud  of  victory,  lights  up 
the  horizon.  A  sad  presentiment  steals  over  her 
heart:  Why  does  ms  chariot  delay?  she  cries, 
w&ilingly ; 1  why  does  he  tarry  so  long  1  Is  there 
no  car*  coming,  to  bring  tidings  at  least?  —  Who 
should  first  suffer  anxiety,  if  not  a  mother  ?  Of  a 
wile,  nothing  is  said ;  such  love  thrives  not  in  the 
harem  of  a  prince.  He  is  his  mother's  pride,  the 
great  hero,  who  had  hitherto  been  invincible. 
What  she  has  in  him,  and  what  she  loses,  con¬ 
cerns  no  other  woman.  With  this  pride,  her 
women,  noble  ladies,  whom  her  high  rank  as 
mother  of  the  all-powerful  commander  draws 
around  her,  comfort  her.  Victory,  they  say,  has 
also  its  occupations.  If  he  has  not  come  yet,  it  is 
because  these  detain  him.  No  other  explanation 
of  his  non-arrival  is  possible.  Anxiety,  therefore, 
is  improper.  For  it* is  precisely  victory  that  delays 
him.  Tnis  is  what  her  women  say  to  her ;  the 
flattered  mother  admits  the  justness  of  their  obser¬ 
vations,  and  with  them  conrates  her  own  forebod¬ 
ing  questions.4  The  prophetess,  with  delicate 
irony,  calls  the  women  who  thus  counsel,  “  wise 
ones."  It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  pride  that  deems  it 
inconceivable  that  Sisera  should  not  have  been 
victorious ;  how  could  he  prove  unfortunate  against 
this  insignificant  people !  What  to  them  Is  the 
God  of  Israel !  It  is  the  booty  that  hinders  his 
coming.  Booty,  of  course,  delays  the  victor ;  for 
he  must  cause  it  to  be  divided.  The  mother  and 
her  women  naturally  think  first  of  the  booty ;  to 
them,  that  is  the  pitn  of  all  victories.  Their  fancy 
then  proceeds  to  picture  at  pleasure  the  conquered 
treasures.  How  much  time  must  it  take,  before 
every  soldier  has  the  two  maidens  whom  he  obtains 
as  booty,  assigned  to  him ! 6  And  then  the  heap 
of  costly  clothing.  The  purple  garments  fall  nat¬ 
urally  to  Sisera,  for  they  are  suitable  only  for 

Erinces.  But  each  of  the  others  also  obtains  em- 
roidered  garments,  always  two»for  each  maiden 
that  fell  to  his  share.  In  this  strain  they  talk  with 
each  other,  and  already  imagine  themselves  to  be 
looking  over  the  goods  which  Sisera  is  bringing 
with  nun.  But  aU  at  once  the  message  comes  : 
No  booty,  no  victory  —  the  hero  is  dead,  the  army 
is  shattered  1  All  is  lost — the  castle  fells  .... 


So  perish  they  who  set  themselves  against  God. 
Fearful  sorrow  breaks  their  pride.  But  they  who 
love  God  conquer.  Their  type  is  the  sun,  who 
like  a  feme-crowned  victor,  every  morning,  every 
spring,  triumphs  gloriously,  with  hero-like  power, 
over  clouds  and  darkness. 

Account  must  here  be  given  for  departures  from 
the  ordinary  division  ana  translation  in  ver.  30. 
That  verse,  like  several  others  in  Deborah’s  Song, 
has  undergone  an  incredible  amount  of  conjecture 
and  emendation.  It  reads  as  follows :  — 

.  Vrf  vtor  L 

.  -qj  bW-i’?  o'nqrn  nrn  2* 

hhp'd'p  b'jttf  *• 

o'???  *■ 

•V#  DVT^ir?  TOf  nqjn  «• 

Victors  found  their  greatest  satisfaction  and  joy 
in  the  booty.  Hence,  Moses  also  makee  Pharaoh 
say  (Ex.  xv.  9) :  "I  will  pursue,  I  will  divide  the 
spoil."  The  women  took  for  granted  that  Sisera 
will  find  much  booty,  and  that  conse¬ 

quently  a  division  will  commence.  Lines  2-5 
point  out  the  method  of  the  division.  First  nine 
2)  each  man  gets  two  maidens,  or  women.  Then 
the  garments  are  divided.  But  how  this  was  done, 
depends  upon  the  explanation  of  line  5,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  words  The  difficulty6 

under  which  expositors  labored,  originated  in  their 
foiling  to  perceive  that  means  the  booty  of 
maidens  mentioned  in  line  2.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  VjttJ  fe  booty  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things, 
cf.  Num.  xxxi  11.  Zech.  ii.  13  (9)  saya,  “They 
become  a  spoil  to  those  who  have  served  them.  ’ 

In  Isa.  x.  2,  widows  are  called  VjljJ,  cf.  Jer.  xxl 
9,  as  also  Jer.  1. 10,  where  the  Chaldeans  are  spoken 
of  as  booty.  An  entirely  analogous  error  used  to 
be  made  in  interpreting  the  celebrated  chorus  in 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles :  — 

VE pm  krltemre  fufxav, 
tjwf,  U  is  icriifMOi  whrrets  * 

the  word  xrfipaot  being  understood  ,not  of  “ the 
unfree,"  but  always  of  things  (cf.  Weimar .  Jahr- 
buch  for  Deutsche  Lit .,  it  359).  The  “anftee” 
booty  consists  of  men,  animals,  and  things.  8o  here, 

are  the  necks  of  the  women  taken  as 
booty.  For  each  neck  two  cloths  are  allowed. 
Thus  the  npjJH  0f  line  5  corresponds 

to  the  DVTprn  DTH  of  line  2.  The  division  was 
thus  systematised.  As  many  women  as  each  had, 


i  nmttb  libnn  175.  in«n»bij  «■ 

pm>M  the  act  of  looking  out  from  a  height,  from  a  moun¬ 
tain,  for  instance,  or  from  heaven  ;  also  from  the  upper 
chambers  (Geo.  xxvi.  8),  to  which  persons  of  quality  (Eglon, 
for  example)  retired  to  cool  themeelves.  • 

*  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is 
an  ooomatopoetlc  word,  like  the  German  "yammer*,”  [cf. 
the  ftigllsh  n  wailing.’*]  In  Chaldee,  however,  it  ohiedy 
has  the  sense  of  w  crying,”  ”  sounding,”  in  a  fkvorable  as 
well  as  unfavorable  sense. 

*  "Why  dobj  D?9  “V  b. 

used  of  any  kind  of  repeated’motkm, lie  that  of* heading ; 
and  therefore  also  of  the  rolling  of  wheels. 


4  iTnptt  a'ttta.  UMBoOMri^UMlMMiftolMr 
own  nidi,  oormt*  bmalt  8bo  doM  aot  um  lb* 
others,  —  an  Interpretation  neither  phliologleaUy  congruous, 
nor  In  harmony  with  the  foot  that  they  have  not  mid  any¬ 
thing  which  the  mother  would  wish  to  reftote.  Ot  Job, 
xxrr.  4,  and  Prov.  xxiL  21. 

5  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  the  ten- 
peror  Claudius  II.,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Goths, 
may  serve  to  confirm  our  explanation  of  ver.  D :  *  Tmtmm 
muUtrmn  eepimtu,  mi  bmeu  si  tenuu  matters*  witter  ak 
miles  poseii  adjtmfert”  TreStUme  PeUie,  cap.  riL 

•  Observable  also  la  KsG’s  azpodtkm. 
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10  many  time#  did  he  receive  two  clothe  (for  doubt- 
kat  the  dual  form  here  rally  signifies  the  dual 
number).  Now,  it  mutt  not  be  orerlooked  that 

rnjpfTH  u  used  only  in  connection  with  the  division 
of  dm  cloths  according  to  the  number  of  maidens. 
Elsewhere  also  (Esek.  xxvL  16,  excepted) 
appears  as  an  article  of  female  adornment,  cf.  Ps. 
xrv.  15,  for  instance;  also  in  Esek.  xvi.  13,  the 
figure  is  that  of  a  woman.  This  confirms  the 
above  division,  and  explains  the  expression  of  line 

8:  WTP'O’j  ViVf.  The  D'??? 

which  the  chieftain  is  to  receive,  are  distinguished 
from  the  w^c^1  foil  to  the  maidens.  The 

latter  are  beautifully-colored  female  dress-cloths  ; 1 
the  former  belong  to  Sisera,  and  are  therefore  to 

be  taken  as  purple  garments.  It  is  true,  37?^, 
in  itself,  means  only  to  dip,  t.  e.  to  dye ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  invites  us  to  think  not  of 
merely  colored,  but  of  purple-colored  garments, 
'tori';  Such  garments  were  worn  by  princes 
in  battle  (cf.  Jude.  viii.  26),  and  distinguished 
kings  and  rulers ;  by  reason  of  which  it  was  an 
honor  for  Mordecai  to  wear  them  (Esth.  viii.  15 ;  cf. 
Rosenmfiller,  Morgtnland,  iii.  37).  It  is  a  proud 
thought  for  Sisera’s  mother,  that  the  princely  gar¬ 
ments  belong  to  her  son.  The  repetition  of  the 

word.  V#  (line  4)  is  to  be  taken  as 

expressive  of ‘this  her  joy.  The  women  do  not 
sperfk,  as  has  perhaps  been  supposed,  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  receive,  but  simply  represent  to 
themselves  how  simcA  time  must  be  consumed  in 
dividing  so  much  booty  among  bq  many  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  that  which  so  greatly  needed 
explanation  —  the  delay  of  Sisera. 

We  omit  recounting  the  various  different  expo¬ 
sitions  of  this  section.  Nor  is  room  allowed  us  to 
notice  the  manifold  endeavors  that  have  been  made 
to  analyze  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  Song. 
Neither  Roster's,  nor  Ewald's,  nor  Berthean's 
division  holds  good.  Le  Cl  ere  attempted  to  ar¬ 
range  the  8ong  according  to  endings  of  similar 
sound,  —  an  attempt  that  must  necessarily  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  alliteration  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  as  to  betray  more  than  anything  else 
the  presence  of  conscious  art  Since  the  Song, 
however,  is  not  built  up  of  regular  strophes,  it  of 
course  cannot  be  subject  to  the  same  regular  laws 
which  govern  the  Scandinavian  poems.  But  the 
alliterative  form,  in  its  perfect  freedom,  enhances 
the  power  of  the  Song  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
It  resembles  in  its  effects  the  pebblestones  of  the 
brook,  over  which  the  current  flows  with  aug¬ 
mented  force.  It  would  transcend  the  limits  of  our 
present  task  to  institute *a  comparison  between  the 
various  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  alliterative  form.  Let  it  suffice,  that 
in  the  rendering  of  the  original  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  give  prominence  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
alliteration  as  it  appears  in  this  Song  of  Deborah. 

And  the  land  rested  forty  years.  These 
words  do  not  belong  to  the  Song;  but  connect 
themselves  with  the  prose  narrative,  at  ch.  iv.  24, 
into  which  the  poem  was  inserted. 


HOMILEnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Deborah,  the  prophetic  Singer.  After  the  vic¬ 
tory,  Deborah  sings  a  noble  song,  and  thereby 
enables  us  to  recognise  that  the  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  her  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  other 
Judges  conauer  like  herself,  but  they  have  left  us 
no  songs  or  victory.  But,  indeed,  they  are  not 
said  to  have  been  prophets.  Only  prophetic 
tongues  can  sing.  True  poetnr  is  a  sacred  art. 
For  that  reason,  all  prophecy  is  a  sublime  hymn 
6n  judgment  and  divine  redemption.  Whatever 
the  prophet  sees,  he  proclaims  and  sings  to  the 
harp  of  faith.  What  they  believed,  that  they  spake. 
The  wonderful  works  of  God  are  always  spoken 
of  and  preached  with  other  tongues  and  in  ecstatic 
song.  Thus,  from  David's  time  till  now,  the 
church  of  God  has  sung.  Hallelujah  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  church-hymns. 

But,  just  as  Deborah,  like  Moses  and  Miriam, 
sang  among  the  people,  so  the  prophecy  of  song  is 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  cnurch.  All 


_  poetry  is  the  product  of  popular  faith. 

he  decay  of  literature  is  bound  up  in  the  decay 
of  prophetic  inspiration.  Rhymes  and  verbal  dec¬ 
orations  do  not  rouse  the  masses.  But  when  the 
jubilant  heart,  redeemed,  strikes  up  its  Easter-song, 
then  every  pulse  will  beat  responses. 

Stark*  :  Although  God  has  not  committed  the 
regular  office  of  preaching  to  women,  he  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  many  times  imparted  his  prophetic  Spirit 
to  them,  and  through  them  has  spoken  neat 
things.  —  The  samx  :  All  who  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  God,  should  also  join  in  bringing  Him 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  —  Geblach  :  An  ajge  in 
which  this  sublime,  high-wrought,  and  spirited 
song  could  be  composed,  though  frill  of  restless 
and  wildly  antagonistic  movements,  was  certainly 
not  without  deep  and  living  consciousness  of  the 
high  and  glorious  calling  of  the  covenant-people. 

[Wordsworth  :  We  have  a  song  of  victory  in 
Exodus ;  we  have  a  song  of  victory  in  Numbers ; 
we  have  a  song  of  victory  in  Deuteronomy ;  we 
have  this  song  of  victory  in  Judges;  we  nave  a 
song  of  victory  in  the  first  of  Samuel :  we  have 
a  song  of  victory  in  the  second  of  Samuel ;  we  have 
the  song  of  Zac n arias,  and  the  Magnificat,  or  Song 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  song  of  Simeon,  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  all  these  songs  are  preludes  to 
the  new  song,  the  song  of  Moses  and  or  tfce  Lamb, 
which  the  Saints  of  the  Church  glorified,  from  all 
nations,  will  sing,  at  the  crystal  sea,  with  the  harps 
of  God,  when  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his 
Church  will  have  been  subdued,  and  their  victory 
will  be  consummated  forever  (Rev.  xiv.  1-3;  xv. 
2-4).  —  The  sax*  (on  ver.  17):  Here,  in  Dan 
and  Asher,  is  the  second  hindrance  to  seal  for 
God's  cause;  the  other  was  that  in  the  case  of 
Reuben  —  comparative  distance  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  rural  occupation  (see  vers.  15,  16). 
They  who  live  in  commercial  and  maritime  cities, 
engaged  in  worldly  business,  are  tempted  to  prefer 
their  own  worldly  interest  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
his  Church.  They  who  thus  act,  imitate  Dan,  and 
forfeit  the  blessing  of  Deborah.  They  also  who 
live  in  country  villages,  removed  from  the  din  of 
controversy,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  other 


1  [This  genend  OTph  notion  of  TT&fiH,  as  doth  or  gar- 
Mats  "  worked  la  colors,”  Is  probably  to  bo  preferred  to  the 
wore  feflnile  "  enbrddered  In  colon,”  adopted  bj  Dr.  Cased 
la  Us  trsnrietlon  of  the  passage.  Kell  (on  Xx.  xxvl.  86) 

masks  that  hi  the  only  paasags  where  the  verb  DJTJ 


ooeurs,  Ps.  enfit.  15,  it  signifies  "to  weave.”  Robinson 
(BiU  Repot.,  1.  610)  says :  « The  verb  D|JH,  both  In 
Hebrew  and  Arable,  signifies  to  dietrtifjf,  makt  vmrugwtod, 
so.  In  odor ;  end  le  not  necessarily  applied  to  needlework.” 
Of.  also  Baehmann,  in  fee .  —  Ta. j 
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rural  occupations,  have  strong  temptations  to  lire 
merely  to  themselves,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  their 
brethren,  and  not  to  listen  to  Deborah's  voice,  and 
not  to  flock  to  Barak's  standard,  and  fight  God's 
battle  together  with  them  against  the  heresy  and 
infidelity  which  assail  his  Church. —  The  samb 
(on  ver.  18) :  Zebnlnn  and  Naphtali,  in  44  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles,''  sent  forth  champions  to  the  Lord's 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  Church ; 
and  their  land  was  afterwards  honored  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  preaching  (see  Matt.  iv.  13),  and  gave 
birth  to  many  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  cbam|nons 
of  the  Christian  Chnrch  against  the  spiritual  Sise- 


ras  of  this  world.  —  Ths  samb  (on  ver.  31) :  After 
the  stirring  emotions  of  the  tempest  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  rush  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
din  of  arms,  and  shock  of  battle,  described  with 
wonderful  energy  in  this  divine  poem,  the  land  had 
rest ;  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
peaceful  calm  which  will  prevail  when  the  storms 
of  this  world  will  be  lulled  in  the  Sabbath  of  Eter¬ 
nity.  —  Henry  :  And  well  had  it  been  if,  when  the 
churches  and  the  tribes  had  rest,  they  had  been 
edified,  and  had  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  — 
TrJ 


FOURTH  SECTION. 


INCURSIONS  AND  OPPRESSIONS  OF  THB  MIDIANITBS.  GIDEON,  THE  JUDGE  WHO  REFUSES  TO 

BE  KING. 


The  Midianites  invade  the  land  seven  years.  Israel  cries  to  Jehovah ,  and  is  ass- 
swered  through  a  prophet,  who  reminds  them  of  their  sins. 

Chapter  YL  1-10. 

1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]] : 

2  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.  And 
the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed  [was  strong]  against  [over]  Israel :  and  because  of 
the  Midianites  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  [grottoes]  which 

8  are  in  the  mountains,  and  [the]  caves,  and  [the]  strong  holds.  And  so  it  was, 
when  Israel  had  sown  [his  fields],  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  children  [sons]  of  the  east,  even  they  came  up  against  them  [and  passed 

4  over  them]  : 1  And  they  encamped  against  [upon]  them,  and  destroyed  [ruined] 
the  increase  [produce,  cf.  Deut  xxxii.  22]  of  the  earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza ; 

5  and  left  no  sustenance  2  for  [in]  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  For  they 
came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  [locusts] 
for  multitude ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number :  and  they 

6  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  [ruin]  it.  And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished 
[reduced]  because  of  the  Midianites  ;  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto 

7  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

8  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  because  of  the  Midianites,  That  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  which  [and  he]  said  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel,  I  brought  you  up  from  Egypt 
[cf.  1  Sam.  x.  18]  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  [Ex.  xiiL  3]  ; 

9  And  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all 
that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land ; 

10  And  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God ;  fear  not  [ye  shall  not 
fear,  t.  e.  reverence]  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  ye  have 
not  obeyed  my  voice. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8.  -  V’jy  sfejl :  Utarmlly, «  cum  op  upon  him,”  or,  M  came  op  agakut  him.”  Dr.  Ousel  supplies  VTTtj? 
after  and  accordingly  makes  "him”  refer  to  "field.”  But  although  this  rendering  suits  the  eoonection  idmha- 

My  well,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Hebrew  writer  would  have  left  the  accusative  after  yHfr  unexpressed  if  he  had 
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ta traded  to  ntr  back  to  It  by  mrano  of  a  pronoun,  aapao tally  whan  tba  lattar  mold  ao  nadUy  ba  ntend  to  anotbar 
■t®-  ibyi  afanply  adda  tba  Idea  of  boatUity,  which  the  preceding  n'jy  loft  tmaxpnaaad.  In  Uka  Ban¬ 

ner,  nrrby,  in  the  next  verse,  ixpliiu  that  the  « encamping ”  vu  "agdnet”  I*rael  — had  hostile  pmprwso  in 
*■».— Ttoj  * 

P  4.  —  rrnp :  Dr.  Ousel,  Ltb*n*mituln,  «  mans  of  1Mb.”  So  also  KeO  :  w  They  left  no  provisions  (prod not 
of  Che  Sold)  In  Israel,  and  neither  sheep,  nor  cattle,  nor  ass.”  Dr.  Caaael,  In  a  foot-note,  gives  a  aimple  reforenoe  to 
S  Cferoo.  xlr.  12  (18),  whore,  however,  the  word  unquestionably  means  anything  n  alive.”  Borthean  adopts  that  mean- 
log  here ;  hot  cf.  eh.  xviL  10.  —  Tx.] 


KXttilTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Jehovah  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Midian.  Of  the  death  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  no  mention  is  made ;  the  peace  which  their 
great  deeds  procured  lasted  forty  years.  But  those 
deeds  were  already  forgotten  again ;  and  with  them 
the  God  whose  Spirit  had  begotten  them.  Then 
fresh  bondage  and  misery  came,  and  reminded  the 
people  of  Him  who  alone  can  save.  Numerous 
tribes  of  eastern  nomads  invaded,  plundered,  and 
devastated  the  land.  The  transjordanic  tribes  could 
at  that  time  offer  them  no  such  resistance  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  1  Chron.  v.  10,  19,  they  were  able,  at  a 
later  date,  to  make  against  the  Hagarites,  Jetur, 
Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  present  invaders  are 
called  Midian,  and  appear  in  league  with  Amalek 
and  the  “  sons  of  the  east’'  The  Midianites  are 
wandering  tribes  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Moabites,  answering  both  in 
name  and  manner  of  life  to  the  Bedouins.  In  the 

constantly  occurring  interchange  of  &  and  2  (m 
and  b)  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Arabic  tongue 
seems  to  prefer  the  2,  while  the  Hebrew  inclines 
to  the  &  (cf.  Timnath  and  Tibneh).  The  Bedouin 
derives  his  name  from  the  Arabic  rTHNS,  the! 

desert ;  an  expression  of  which  the  Hebrew  T7^, 
to  be  desolate  and  waste,  readily  reminds  one.  The 
derivation  from  formerly  current,  is  too 

artificial,  since  the  prominent  idea  of  the  term 
Bedouin  is  not  a  reference  to  pasture  lands,  but  to 
the  desert  The  name  Midian  manifestly  belongs 

to  the  same  root —  VTD  being  the  same  as 

T'"T2,  primitive  Bedawin ,  who,  like  the  Towara  of 
the  present  day  (Ritter,  xiv.  937),  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  Euphrates  and  Egypt, 
and  in  general  pillage.  Not  all  desert  tribes  boast 
the  same  descent,  as  in  fact  the  Ishmaelites  and 
the  Midianites  did  not  belong  to  the  same  family ; 
both,  however,  followed  similar  modes  of  life,  and 
hence  are  sometimes  designated  by  one  and  the 
same  name  (Gen.  xxxviL  25,  28;  Judg.  viii.  22, 


24).  They  are  dwellers  in  tents,  as  contrasted 
with  those  who  till  the  earth  or  dwell  in  cities. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  made  them 
the  grottoes  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  oaves  and  the  strongholds.  The  word  for 

grottoes  is  H'PnjB,  and  an  entirely  satisfactory 
description  of  them  is  given  by  Wetzstein  (Hau- 
roi»,  p.  45) :  “At  some  rocky,  elevated,  and  dry 
place,  a  shaft  was  sunk  obliquely  into  the  earth ; 
and  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty-five  fathoms,  streets 
were  run  off,  straight,  and  from  six  to  eight  paces 
wide,  in  the  sides  of  which  the  dwellings  were  ex¬ 
cavated.  At  various  points  these  streets. were  ex¬ 
tended  to  double  their  ordinary  width,  and  the 
roof  was  pierced  with  airholes,  more  or  less  numer¬ 
ous  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place.  These 
airholes  are  at  present  called  rdsen,  plural  rawdsm 
(windows).”  From  this  may  be  seen  how  accu¬ 
rately  Raschi  and  Kimchi  explained  the  above  word, 
when  they  made  it  mean  “  caves  with  air-holes 
like  windows.”  The  remark  of  R.  Tanchum  is  like¬ 
wise  correct,  that  watchmen  were  employed,  who 
gave  alarm  signals  when  the  enemy  approached.  As 
soon  as  these  were  given,  the  ploughmen  and  herds 
hurried  anickly  into  the  earth,  and  were  secure. 
Commonly,  says  Wetzstein,  these  excavations  had 
a  second  place  of  exit ;  and  consequently,  in  a 
region  whose  inhabitants  are  liable  to  constant 
attacks  from  the  desert  (he  speaks  of  the  Haur&n), 
are  regarded  as  strongholds.  Quite  appropriate, 
apparently,  is  the  rendering  of  that  Greek  version 

which  translates  by  fidydpa,  an  inclpsed 

space,  a  fold,  stable.  In  later  times,  eastern  monks, 
who  lived  in  such  grottoes,  called  the  cloister  itfelf 
futytipaJ1 

Vers.  3;  4.  Till  thou  oome  unto  Gasa.8  They 
were  expeditions  for  plunder  and  devastation,  suen 
as  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day  are  still 
accustomed  to  undertake  against  hostile  commu¬ 
nities.4  Their  general  direction  was  towards  the 
plain.  The  invaders,  however,  did  not  content 
themselves  with  ruining  the  growing  crops  from 
east  to  west,  but  also  scoured  tne  land  towards  the 
south.  Gaza,  moreover,  formerly  as  in  later  times, 
was  the  great  bazaar  of  stolen  wares,  brought  to- 


1  A  Madian  near  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  mentioned  bj 
Abnlfcda;  cf.  Otogr.y  ed.  Parle,  p.  88 ;  Arnold,  In  Herzog's 
RealtneykL,  i.  488. 

1  [Km :  ”  The  power  of  the  Mldlanitee  and  their  eon- 
foderatee  bore  eo  heavily  on  the  Israelites,  that  these  f  made 
for  themselves  the  clefts  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  caves,  and  the  strongholds,’  those,  namely,  which  were 
afterwards  (aft  the  time  when  our  Book  was  written)  every¬ 
where  to  be  found  in  the  land,  and  in  times  of  war  offered 
sec  ore  places  of  refuge.  This  is  indicated  by  the  definite 

article  before  rTHTTJQ  and  the  other  substantives.  The 
words,  ( they  made  for  themselves,’  are  not  at  varianoe 
with  the  toe t  that  in  the  ttmestooe  mountains  of  Palestine 
there  exist  many  natural  eaves.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  do  not  storm  that  all  the  caves  found  in  the  land  were 


made  at  that  time  by  the  Israelites,  nor  on  the  other  does 
to  make,  exclude  the  use  of  natural  caves  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  satoty,  since  it  applies  not  only  to  the  digging  and 
laying  out  of  new  caves,  but  also  to  the  fitting  up  of  nat¬ 
ural  ones . For  the  net,  these  clefts,  oaves,  and 

strongholds,  were  to  serve,  not  merely  as  hiding-plaoee  for 
the  fugitive  Israelites,  but  much  more  as  places  of  conceal¬ 
ment  and  security  for  their  property  and  the  necessaries  of 
life.  For  the  Mldlanitee,  like  genuine  Bedouins,  were  more 
intent  on  plunder  and  pillage,  and  the  deeolatioo  of  Mm 
country,  than  on  the  destruction  of  the  people.”  —  Tx.] 

S  On  Gasa,  cf.  the  Com.  on  oh.  xvi.  1. 

4  [See  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book r,  it.  168 ;  Kitto, 
DaUtf  Bible  Illustrations ,  Motet  and  the  Judges,  p.  810,  eto. 
-Tx.] 
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gather  there  by  the  Bedouin*  from  their  expedi¬ 
tions  (Bitter,  »▼.  924 J.1 

Ver.  5.  As  locusts  (Sept,  hcptt,  cf.  H  xxL  12] 
far  multitude :  a  comparison  suggestive  both  of 
their  numbers  and  of  the  effects  of  their  presence. 
The  Midianite  devastation  was  like  that  by  locusts. 
In  Hauran,  says  Wetxstein,  various  plagues  are 
found;  the  locust  is  bad,  but  the  worst  are  the 
Bedouins  (p.  43).  A  Bedouin  said  to  him :  “  The 
Rwoala  have  become  like  the  hosts  of  God/'  t.  «., 
numerous  as  the  locusts,  for  these  are  called  Ghmud 
Allah  (Hauran,  p.  138).  —  Camels  without  num¬ 
ber.  In  such  extravagant  hyper  bo  iisms  the  speech 
of  Orientals  has  always  abounded.  When  Burk- 
hardt  asked  a  Bedouin,  who  belonged  to  a  tribe  of 
three  hundred  tents,  how  many  brothers  he  had, 
throwing  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  equally  numberless."  The  invaders'  object 
was  not  to  gather  the  harvest,  but  only  to  destroy. 
What  they  needed,  they  had  with  them — cattle, 
tents,  and  camels. 

Yen.  6-10.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  eried  unto 
Jehovah.  When  the  people  were  brought  low 

(*?3?3)v  they  repented.  Distress  teaches  prayer. 
With  Israel  repentance  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  strength.  They 
lose  themselves  when  they  lose  their  God ;  they 
find  themselves  when  they  turn  to  Him.  This  the 
prophet  sets  before  them.  The  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  unknown  preacher,  reproduce  the 
old  penitential  discourse.  In  various  Dut  similar 
forms  that  discourse  ever  reappears ;  for  it  rests  on 
Mosaic  warnings  and  declarations  whose  truth  all 
the  fortunes  of  Israel  confirm.  For  the  first  time, 


however,  the  verb  to  fear,  elsewhere  used  only 
with  reference  to  God,  is  here  connected  with  heathen 
gods ;  but  only  to  point  out  the  feet  that  disobedient 
Israel  has  yielded  to  idol  gods  the  reverence  which  it 
owed  to  the  eternal  God.  When  such  rebukes  are 
gladly  heard  by  the  people,  deliverance  is  near  at 
hand.  When  they  believe  themselves  to  have  de¬ 
served  such  admonitions  and  punishments,  they 
again  believe  God.  In  accepting  the  judge,  we  se¬ 
cure  the  deliverer.  Such  is  tne  historical  experience 
of  all  ages. 


HOmLBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Israel  had  again  apostatised,  notwithstanding 

1  [Bmoun :  « Since  tbs  axpsditioaf  of  eastern  tribss 
fellow  the  mom  plan  at  every  repetition,  and  sinoe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  88,  they  encamped  In  the  valley  of  Jctrsel,  and 
moreover  made  their  ineunlon  with  their  horde  and  mmole, 
It  is  evident  that  they  most  have  entered  the  country  by 
the  one  great  connecting  road  between  the  Smt  and  Palee- 


the  victory  and  the  song  of  Deborah.  Sails*  : 
“  When  one  has  drunk,  he  turns  his  back  upon 
the  fountain ;  bat  it  is  only  the  ingrate  who  does 
this."  Israel  was  altogether  as  it  had  been  for¬ 
merly,  but  God's  judgment  assumes  a  new  form. 
Greater  than  ever  was  the  humiliation.  Israel 
was  not  simply  oppressed  by  a  tyranny  like  that 
of  Sisera,  who  was  in  the  land,  but  it  was  like  a 
slave  who  toils  for  a  foreign  master.  Had  it 
accomplished  its  task?  Mhuan  came  and  seized 
the  fruit.  So  he  who  fells  away  from  God  who 
gives,  must  for  that  very  reason  serve  sin,  which 
takes.  —  Starks  :  The  strongest  fortress,  defense, 
and  weapon,  with  which  in  danger  we  can  protect 
ourselves,  is  prayer. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  During  the  former  tyranny,  Deb¬ 
orah  was  permitted  to  judge  Israel  under  a  palm- 
tree  ;  under  this,  not  so  much  as  private  habita¬ 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  Israel.  Then,  the  seat  of 
judgment  was  in  sight  of  the  son ;  now,  their  very 
dwellings  must  be  secret  under  the  earth.  They 
that  rejected  the  protection  of  God,  are  glad  to 
seek  to  the  mountains  for  shelter;  and  as  they  had 
savagely  abused  themselves,  so  they  are  fain  to 
creep  into  dens  and  caves  of  the  rocks,  like  wild 
creatures,  for  safeguard.  God  had  sown  spiritual 
seed  amongst  them,  and  they  suffered  their  hea 
thenish  neighbors  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots ;  and 
now,  no  sooner  can  they  sow  their  material  seed, 
but  Midiauites  and  Amalekites  are  ready  by  force 
to  destroy  it.  As  they  inwardly  dealt  with  God, 
so  God  deals  outwavdly  by  them ;  their  eyes  may 
tell  them  what  their  souls  have  done;  yet  that 
God  whose  mercy  is  above  the  worst  of  our  sin, 
sends  first  his  prophet  with  a  message  of  reproof, 
and  then  his  angel  with  a  message  of  deliverance. 
The  Israelites  had  smarted  enough  with  their  ser¬ 
vitude,  yet  God  sends  them  a  sharp  rebuke.  It  is 
a  good  sign  when  God  chides  us ;  his  round  repre¬ 
hensions  are  ever  gracious  forerunners  of  mercy  ; 
whereas,  his  silent  connivance  at  the  wicked  argues 
deep  and  secret  displeasure;  the  prophet  made 
way  for  the  angel,  reproof  for  deliverance,  humil¬ 
iation  for  comfort  —  Henry:  Sin  dispirits  men, 
and  makes  them  sneak  into  dens  and  caves.  The 
day  will  come,  when  chief  captains  and  mighty 
men  will  call  in  vain  to  rocks  and  mountains  to 
hide  them.  —  Tb.] 


tins,  which  cross  ths  dspr— ton  of  ths  Jordan  dost  BSh- 
shaso,  and  Issues  into  tha  plain  of  JcsreaL  Tbo  srtsston 
of  tbair  Inroads  thanes,  if  indicated  by  the  feet  that  (ton, 
at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  land,  is  named  as  ths 
limit  of  their  advance.”  Ot  Dr.  Ousel’s  nmaifcs  on  ver. 

n,  p.  in. — t*.] 


The  Angel  of  Jehovah  appeare  to  Gideon,  and  commiuione  him  to  deliver  JeraeL 
Chapter  YL  11-24 

11  And  there  came  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  sat  under  an  [the]  oak 
which  teat  [is]  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  onto  Joash  the  Abi-exrite :  and  his  son 
Gideon  threshed  [was  threshing]  1  wheat  by  [in]  the  wine-press,  to  hide  it  from  the 

12  Midianites.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  unto  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  w  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour  [valiant 

18  hero].  And  Gideon  said  unto  him,  0  [Pray,]  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be 
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Ill 


with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  and  where  be  all  his  miracles  which  our 
fathers  told  us  o£  saying,  Did  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ? 
but  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 

14  the  Midianites.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  looked  upon  [turned  towards]  him,  and 
said,  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  save  [and  save  thou]  Israel  from  the 

15  hand  of  the  Midianites :  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  O  [Pray,] 
my  Lord,1  wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?  behold,  my  family  is  poor  [the  most 
.  nisignificant]  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  [youngest]  in  my  father's  house. 

16  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Surely  [Nay,  but]  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 

17  .thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man.  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  now  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  shew  me  a  sign  that  [it  is]  thou  [who]  talkest  with 

18  me.  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come  [mgmin]  unto  thee,  and  bring  forth 
my  present,  and  set  it  before  thee.  And  he  said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again. 

19  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of 
flour :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  [the]  basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  [the]  pot,  and 

20  brought  it  out  unto  him  under  the  oak,  and  presented  it.  And  the  angel  of  God 
said  unto  him,  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this 

21  [that]  rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth.  And  he  did  so.  Then  [And]  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched 
the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes  ;  and  there  rose  up  Are  out  of  the  rock,  and 
consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes.  Then  [And]  the  angel  of  the  Lorcl 

22  [Jehovah]  departed  [disappeared]  out  of  his  sight.  And  when  [omit :  when]  Gideon 
perceived  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  and]  Gideon  said,  Alas,  O 
Lord  God  [Jehovah] !  for  because 1  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

28  face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Peace  be  unto  thee ;  fear 

24  not :  thou  shalt  not  die.  Then  [And]  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  called  it  Jehovah-shalom  [Jehovah  (is)  Peace] :  unto  this  day  it  is 
yet  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  1L  — literally,  "m  beating  ”  (t*ph)  ee.  with  a  stick,  tr.  The  more  usual  word  for  threshing  is 

Threshing  was  generally  done  by  treading  with  oxen,  or  by  means  of  a  drag-like  machine  drawn  orer  the  grain 
by  oxen  nr  other  animals  But  for  small  quantities,  and  for  certain  minor  seeds  (Isa.  xxriil.  27),  a  stick  was  used,  cf. 
Bath  ft.  17.—  T*] 

p  Ter.  15. — *.  thus  pointed,  this  word  always  refers  to  God,  and  the  pomemive  sufftx  (for  each  vr  is  most 
probably)  is  lost  right  of.  "  from  the  words  In  ver.  15  Gideon  perceived  that  he  who  talked  with  him  was  not  a  mere 
maa.  Bence,  he  now  no  longer  says :  *  Pray,  my  lord  *  ver.  18),  but, « Pray,  Lord  *  (^*7^,  God  the  Lord).” 

Bo  KriL  Dr.  Osssel  apparently  points  the  text  here  as  in  ver.  18,  for  he  translates  ”  My  Lord.”  Compare  what  he  says 
on  wer.  17.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ter.  22.  —  5  ”  for  therefore,”  n  for  on  this  account.”  Dr.  Oassel  renders  it  hero  by  also,  "  so  then  ” 

(illative).  But  the  phrase  regularly  Indicates  the  ground  or  reason  for  what  goss  before,  cf.  Gen.  xriii.  5  ;  xix.  8 ; 
xxxflL  10;  etc.;  and  ftwald,  Gram.  868  a.  Gideon's  thought  is :  «  Woe  Is  me !  for  therefore  —  scii.  to  give  me  cause  for 
my  apprehension  of  danger  —have  I  seen,”  etc.  Cl  Berthean  and  Keil.  The  B-  V.  would  be  rendered  accurate  enough 
by  striking  out  either  "for”  or  ”  because.”  —  Ta.) 


EXBGRICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ter.  11.  In  Ophrah.  The  place  b  expressly 
designated  as  belonging  to  the  mmily  of  Abiezer, 
to  mstingabh  it  from  another  Ophrah  in  Benja¬ 
min  (Josh,  xriii.  23).  Abiero  was  a  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  whose  seats  were  on  this  aide  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  xrii.  2).  To  the  western  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  belonged  also  Beth-shean  (Scythopolis),- 
Jibleam,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  the  fertile  districts 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Manasseh  therefore  suf¬ 
fered  especially,  when  the  Midianites  crossed  the 
Jordan  near  Bieisan,  in  order  to  desolate  the  land. 
From  ven.  33-35  it  may  be  inferred  that  Ophrah 
was  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  the  direction  of  Dora,  which  likewise  belongs  to 


Manasseh.  8ince  the  enemy,  after  crossing  the 
Jordan,  encamped  in  Jezreel,  and  Gideon  invoked 
assistance  against  them  from  Asher,  Naphtali,  and 
Zebul an,  this  inference  may  be  considered  tolera¬ 
bly  certain .  That  Asher  was  called  on,  shows  that 
Ophrah  was  in  the  West,  and  the  appeal  to  Naph¬ 
tali  and  Zebnlnn  indicates  that  it  lay  to  the  north ; 
since  otherwise  the  army  of  Midian  would  have 
prevented  a  junction.  Ophrah  was  inhabited  by 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  Abiezer,  at  whose 
head  Joash  stood ;  bat  among  them  dwelt  others 

“  die  men  of  the  city,”  ver.  27 ),  who 
were  probably  of  the  original  inhabitants  whom 
Manasseh  haa  suffered  to  remain. 

Under  the  oak,  H^NTT  filial  Septuagint  : 
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Ttptfitrdot  (interchangeable  with  rep^Bortof),  the 
terebinth.  The  Targums  have  WpVd,  oak. 

nbH  and  are  evidently  different  species  of 

the  same  stately  tree,  and  probably  differ  from  each 
other  as  the  quereus  and  ilex.  The  oak  and  tere¬ 
binth  are  too  little  alike  to  make  it  probable  that 
they  had  almost  the  same  name.  Ilex  is  clearly 
a  cognate  term.  Bottiger’s  remarks  about  an 
“  ancestral  terebinth, ”  and  a  44  sacred  tree  ”  under 
which  “Jehovah  appears.*’  ( Baumkultus  der  Htl- 
lenen ,  p.  521),  have  no  support  in  the  passages  in 
which  those  trees  are  mentioned.  The  magnificent 
tree  afforded  a  grateful  shade,  and  therefore  in¬ 
vited  persons  to  sit  and  rest  beneath  it.  Whoever 
knows  the  East,  knows  also  how  to  estimate  the 
value  of  shade;1  though  indeed  everywhere  a 
large  tree  near  a  homestead  or  in  a  village,  be¬ 
comes  the  meeting  and  resting-place  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  as  well  as  tne  traveller.  Besides,  the  tree  in 
Ophrah  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what 
farther  happens.  Tne  whole  section  in  Bottiger’s 
book  is  a  misunderstanding.  The  tree  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  only  to  make  it  appear  natural  that  a 
stranger  could  seat  himself  under  it  without  draw¬ 
ing  special  attention  and  exciting  surprise. 

And  his  son  Gideon  was  threshing  wheat  in 
the  wine-press.  In  German,  also,  44  wine-press  ” 
(Keller)  sometimes  stands  for  the  place  in  which 
the  pressing  is  done,  as  well  as  for  the  vat  into 
which  the  wine  Aowb.  The  same  is  the  case  in 

Hebrew.  While  is  the  press-house  or  place, 

3f?.v  stands  for  the  vat;  but  they  are  frequently 
interchanged.  Here  it  is  of  course  the  place,  of 
which  Gideon  makes  use  to  thresh  wheat ;  thresh¬ 
ing  on  exposed  threshing-floors  being  avoided  on 
account  of  the  pillaging  propensities  of  the  Mid- 
ianites.  Here  that  had  again  come  to  pass  which 
Deborah  lamented,  and  the  cure  of  which  she  had 

celebrated  in  her  song  —  there  was  no  no 

open  country,  in  the  land. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ap¬ 
peared  unto  him.  Hitherto  nSrTj  always 

signified  a  human  messenger  of  God  (cf.  ch.  ii.  1 ; 
v.  23).  Here  it  is  otherwise.  The  mention  of  a 
“prophet  of  Jehovah”  in  ver.  8,  already  indicated 

that  the  now  spoken  of,  is  not  a  human 

messenger.  that  hint  is  now  rendered  plain  and 
unmistakable  by  the  phrase  hnjl,  there 

44  appeared  ”  to  him,  which  is  only  used  when  the 
invisible  divine  nature  becomes  visible.  As  Gideon 
looked  up,  a  stranger  stood  before  him,  —  who, 
while  exhibiting  nothing  unusual  in  his  outward 
appearance,  must  yet  Have  had  about  him  that 
which  commanded  reverence.  This  stranger  greeted 
him. 

Jehovah  (is)  with  thee,  thou  valiant  hero. 
Gideon  cannot  have  referred  this  greeting  merely 
to  heroic  deeds  of  war.  It  is  much  rather  the  evi¬ 
dent  pleasure  of  the  stranger  in  the  nervous  energy 
and  vigor  with  which  he  threshes,  to  which  with  a 
sense  of  shame  he  replies.  True,  indeed,  he  is 
conscious  of  strength  and  energy ;  but  of  what 
avail  are  they  ?  Is  it  not  matter  of  shame  that  he 
cannot  even  thresh  his  wheat  on  the  threshing- 
floor?  Hence  his  respectfully  spoken  answer :  No, 
my  lord ;  God  is  not  with  me ;  for  were  He  with 


us,  would  such  things  come  upon  us  ?  would  I  bs 
driven  to  thresh  wheat  in  the  wine-press?  But 
this  answer  shows  that  he  believed  God ;  from  the 

greeting  (Hjn?)  be  had  perceived  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  friends  and  confessors 
of  God.  It  shows,  also,  that  his  courageous  heart 
had  long  demurred  against  Israel’s  dishonor.  The 
national  tradition  of  Israel’s  ancient  glory  was 
not  vet  extinct.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was 
the  beginning  of  Israel’s  nationality  and  freedom. 
Doubtless,  says  the  strong  man,  then,  as  our  fath¬ 
ers  tell  us,  God  was  with  Israel,  and  freed  us  from 
Egypt*;  but  now  —  we  are  unable  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  the  pillaging  Bedouins !  The  doubt 
which  he  thus  utters,  does  not  spring  from  an  un¬ 
believing  and  pusillanimous  soul.  He  gladly  be¬ 
lieved  and  delighted  in  what  was  told  of  other 
days.  His  lament  is  that  of  a  patriot,  not  of  a 
traitor.  Because  such  is  his  character,  he  has  been 
found  eligible  to  become  the  deliverer  of  Israel. 
The  Angel  therefore  comes  to  him,  and  says :  — 
Vers.  14-16.  Go  thou  in  this  thy  strength* 
.  ...  do  not  I  send  thee  f  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Gideon’s  call  and  that  of  former  heroes, 
must  be  carefully  observed.  Of  Othniel  it  is  said, 
that  the  44  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ”  was  with  him ;  Ebud 
is  44  raised  up  ”  to  be  44  a  deliverer ;  ”  Barak  is  called 
through  the  prophetess.  The  latter  hero  does  not 
immediately  proceed  to  victory.  He  refuses  to  go, 
unless  Deborah  go  with  him.  In  Gideon’s  case 
mnch  more  is  done.  An  angel  of  God  assumes 
the  human  form  in  order  to  call  him.  He  conde¬ 
scends  to  work  miracles  before  him.  How  ranch 
more,  apparently,  than  Deborah  had  to  contend 
with,  must  here  be  overcome  by  the  angel !  The 
grounds  of  this  difference  have  been  profoundly 
radicated  in  the  preceding  narrative.  What  was 
the  all-important  Qualification  demanded  of  one 
who  should  be  a  deliverer  of  Israel  ?  Decided  and 
undivided  faith  in  God.  Faith  in  God  was  the  root 
of  national  freedom  in  Israel.  Whatever  energy 
and  enthusiasm  the  love  of  country  called  out 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  that,  faith  in  God 
called  out  in  Israel.  Israel  existed  in  God,  or  not 
at  all.  The  hero,  therefore,  who  would  fight  for 
Israel,  must  thoroughly  believe  in  God.  This 
faith,  undivided,  unwavering,  not  looking  to  earthly 
things,  and  unconcerned  about  life  or  danger  —  a 
perfect  unit  with  itself  in  devotion  to  God,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  the  idol  gods,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  enemies  —  this  faith  the  call  must  find 
in  him  whom  it  selected  for  the  work  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  men  hitherto  called  did  not  come  from 
the  same  tribee.  Othniel  was  of  Judah ;  Ehud  of 
Benjamin.  In  these  tribes,  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  less  mixed  with  that  of  the  false  gods, 
because  here  the  old  inhabitants  had  been  obliged 
to  yield.  Barak  was  of  Naphtali,  where  idolatry, 
though  existing  in  many  places  along  side  of  the 
true  worship,  dud  certainly  not  prevail  as  in  Ma- 
nasseh.  Precisely  those  places  which  constituted 
the  richest  portion  of  this  half  tribe,  and  which 
consequently  suffered  most  from  the  inroads  of 
Midian,  namely,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  had  never, 
as  the  narrator  expressly  recorded,  been  vacated  by 
the  original  inhabitants.  They  bad  continued  to 
dwell  in  Beth-shean,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  Jibleam, 
and  Dor  (ch.  i.  27).  Here  altars  of  Baal  raised 
themselves  everywhere,  fully  authorized  and  per¬ 
fectly  unrestrained.  Amid  such  surroundings,  the 


1  Clearly  and  charmingly  apparent  in  Gen.  xvhi.  1-4. 

S  [Kin. :  "  Id  this  thy  strength,  ».  in  the  strength 
which  thou  now  hast,  since  Jehovah  is  with  thee.  The 


demonstrative  *  this  ’  refers  to  the  strength  now  tmperteS 
to  him  through  the  divine  promise.**  — Ta.] 
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position  of  the  faithful  is  a  difficult  one  at  all  times, 
out  especially  in  evil  days,  when  Baal  seems  to 
triumph.  Their  hearts  become  saddened ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  former  glory,  in  which  they 
so  gladly  believe,  and  the  present  impotence,  un¬ 
mans  and  confuses  them.  If  the  moaest  soul  of 
Gideon  is  to  be  prepared  for  bold  hazards  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  of  God,  he  must  first  be  folly  con¬ 
vinced  that  God  is  still  what  He  was  anciently  in 
Israel ;  that  He  still  works  wonders,  and  in  them 
reveals  his  love  for  the  nation.  In  his  home  and 
in  his  city  he  is  surrounded  by  idolatry.  He,  the 
youngest,  is  to  assume  an  attitude  of  authority 
towards  all.  That  he  may  do  this  boldly  and  con¬ 
fidently,  the  heavenly  visitant  must  inspire  him 
with  a  divine  enthusiasm  which  shall  rise  superior 
to  the  suggestions  of  common  prudence.  [The 
way  to  this  is  opened  by  the  promise,  “  But  I  will 
be  with  thee !  ”  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  test  the  speaker.  —  Tb.]  The  narrative 
could  not,  in  so  few  sentences,  teach  the  love  of 
God.  which  will  thus  be  tested,  more  beautifully. 
Gideon  is  no  presumptuous  doubter.  It  is  his 
humility  that  requires  the  miracle.  He  builds  no 
expectations  on  his  personal  strength.  If  God  will 
show  that  He  is  truly  “  with  him,”  he  is  ready  to 
do  evey thing.  He  asks  much,  because  he  deems 
himself  altogether  insufficient. 

Ver.  17.  Then  give  me  a  sign  that  thou  art 
He  who  talketh  with  me.  The  angel  appeared 
to  Gideon  as  man  ;  otherwise  he  could  neither  have 
seen  him,  nor  offered  him  food.  His  appearance 
must  have  been  venerable ;  for  Gideon  always  ad¬ 
dresses  him  deferentially  and  humbly,  with  the 

words  “Pray,  my  lord.”  Now,  when 

this  stranger  says,  “  I  send  thee  —  I  will  be  with 
thee,”  and  that  without  adding  who  He  is,  Gideon 
could  hardly  fail  to  conclude  that  He  who  addressed 
him  was  a  supernatural  being ;  especially  as  these 
words  were  used  io  answer  to  his  own,  “  if  Jehovah 
were  with  us.”  It  is,  therefore,  very  instructive 
that  the  doubtful  Gideon  asks  for  a  sign  to  know 
‘‘whether  thou  art  he  who  speaks  with  me,”  t.  <?., 
whether  thou  art  one  who  can  say,  “  I  am  with 
thee,”  and  not  to  know  “whether  thou  art  God,” 
a  thought  which  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  enter¬ 
tain. 

Vers.  18-20.  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee, 
until  I  come  again  unto  thee.  Gideon  is  not 
yet  convinced :  but  nevertheless  the  word  that  has 
been  spoken  burns  within  him.  The  remark  in 

ver.  14,  and  Jehovah  turned  towards  him,” 

was  doubtless  intended  to  intimate  that  the  heav¬ 
enly  visitant  turned  his  face,  beaming  with  the 
light  of  holiness,  foil  upon  Gideon.  Gideon  feels 
the  breath  of  divinity,  —  but  certain  he  is  not. 
Should  the  apparition  now  depart,  he  would  be  in 
twofold  dread.  He  will  gladly  do  whatever  is 
commanded — but,  is  the  commander  God?  He 
thinks  to  solve  this  question  by  means  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality  which  devolve  on  him.  Hence  he 
prays  nim  to  remain,  an  til  he  has  entertained  him. 
He 'is  not  so  poor,  but  that  he  can  offer  a  kid  and 
something  more  to  &  guest  Flocks  of  goats  still 
form  a  considerable  part  of  Palestinian  wealth,  and 
find  excellent  pasturage  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Time  permits  uideon  to  prepare  only  unleavened 


cakes ;  bat  the  supply  is  bountiful,  for  he  uses  an 
ephah  (».  «.,  a  measure  containing  about  1994, 
according  to  others  1985,  or  only  1014,  Par.  cubic 
inches,  cf.  Bockh,  Mdrologische  Untersuckungen,  p. 
261 )  of  flour  in  their  preparation.  That  which 
appears  singular,  is  the  statement  that  he  put  the 

flesh  in  the  basket  (*?P).  Wherever  else  this  word 
occurs,  it  denotes  a  bread-basket.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is,  that  Gideon  was  unwilling  to  call  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  hence  used  the  basket  for  both  bread 
and  meat.  He  requires,  however,  a  separate  “  pot  ” 
for  the  broth,  which  the  basket  cannot  hold.  He 
thinks  now  that  by  this  meal  he  will  learn  to  know 
his  guest.  Celestials,  according  to  popular  belief, 
took  no  earthly  food.  The  angel  who  appears  to 
Manoah,  says  (ch.  xiii.  16) :  “  I  will  not  eat  of  thy 
bread.”  True,  of  the  angels  who  came  to  Abra¬ 
ham  (Gen.  xviii.8),  it  is  said,  “and  they  did  eat;” 
bat  the  Targum  explains,  “  they  seemed  to  him  to 
eat.”1  This  belief  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
Homeric  conception,  according  to  which  the  gods, 
though  they  eat  not  bread  or  drink  wine  {Iliad,  v. 
341),  do  nevertheless,  like  mortals,  stretch  forth 
their  hands  after  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  angels, 
like  all  that  is  divine  in  the  Bible,  have  their  spir¬ 
itual  abode  in  heaven,  with  nothing  earthly  about 
them,  consequently  with  no  corporeal  wants.  The 

explanation  of  Ps.  lxxviii.  25,  as  if  00*3 

meant  bread  such  as  angels  feed  on,  is  erroneous 
(unhappily,  it  has  been  again  put  forth  by  Boh- 
mer,  in  Herzog’s  Rtalcncykl.  iv.  20) ;  the  words 
have  long  since  been  properly  explained  (by  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Delitzscn)  of  the  manna,  which  came 
from  heaven,  u  e .,  from  on  high.  Hence,  as  late 
as  the  author  of  Tobias,  the  angel  is  made  to  say 
(Tob.  xii.  19) :  “I  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk, 
but  ye  have  seen  an  apparition.”  Nor  did  Gideon 
err  m  his  expectations.  His  guest  does  not  eat. 

In  verse  20,  once  takes  the 

place  nirn  5  but  the  rule  that  in  the 

Book  of  Judges  Jehovah  stands  regularly  for  the 
God  of  Israel,  Elohim  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
is  not  thereby  destroyed.  This  is  shown  by  the 
article  prefixed  to  Elohim.  The  reason  for  the 
interchange  in  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  the  angel,  as  a  divine  being,  here  begins 
to  declare  itself.  In  order  to  describe  the  nngel 
who  speaks  to  Gideon  as  the  messenger  of  that 
unity  fro m  which  the  multitude  of  the  angels  pro¬ 
ceeds  (hence  D'iiby),  the  narrator  introduces  the 

term  He  thereby  explains  bow  the 

angel  in  his  individual  appearance,  can  neverthe¬ 
less  contain  in  himself  the  power  of  God.  The 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  he  means  to  say,  is  none  other 
than  an  angel  of  the  Elohim ;  hence,  He,  the  mes¬ 
senger,  speaks  as  Jehovah. 

Vers.  21-24.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  put 
forth  the  end  of  his  staff.  The  angel,  like  a 
traveller,  bnt  also  like  the  prophets,  like  Moses 
and  Elijah,  carried  a  staff.  They  also  used  it,  as 
i  he  does,  to  work  miracles.  Among  the  Greeks 
likewise,  the  staff,  in  the  hands  of  uEsculapins  and 
|  Hermes,  for  instance,  is  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
power  to  awaken  and  subdue.8  The  angel  touches 


1  Tbs  nune  explanation  Is  adopted  by  Joseph  u*  and 
Philo,  and  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  Delltmch  (  Gtn**i m,  p.  888) 
sad  others  have  done.  Genesis  xvill.  to  ver.  12  speaks  only 
of  "  SMo.n  Bnt  as  they  only  seemed  to  be  men,  so  they 
only  seemed  to  eat  The  inatanoe  of  the  risen  Saviour  is 
8 


not  to  be  adduced,  for  angels  before  Christ  were  not  bora 
like  Christ. 

1  On  the  subversion  of  the  staff  as  a  symbol  of  blessings 
into  an  instrument  of  sorcery,  cf.  my  Bddischtn  Studitn, 
p.  76. 
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the  flesh  and  bread,  and  they  ascend  in  fire.  What 
was  brought  as  a  gift  to  the  guest,  is  accepted  by 
fire  as  a  sacrifice.  Fire  is  the  element  in  which 
divine  power  and  grace  reveal  themselves.  A  flame 
of  fire  passed  between  the  parts  of  Abraham’s  sac¬ 
rifice  (Gen.  xv.  17).  Fire  came  down  on  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  Solomon,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
praying,  and  consumed  them  (2  Chron.  vii.  1). 
Fire  fell  from  heaven  in  answer  to  Elijah’s  prayer 
that  the  Lord  would  make  it  manifest  that  He  was 
God  in  Israel,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice  before 
the  eye a  of  the  rebellious  people  (1  Kgs.  xviii.  38). 
To  give  a  similar  sign,  the  angel  now  touched  the 
flesh  and  cakes.  By  the  fire  which  blazed  up,  and 
by  the  disappearance  of  his  visitor,  Gideon  per¬ 
ceived  that  Ins  guest  was  actually  a  celestial  being, 
who  had  called  down  fire  from  above.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced.  No  doubt  could  any  longer 
maintain  itself,  and  in  place  of  it  fear  seized  upon 
him. 

And  Gideon  said.  Ah  Lord  Jehovah!  Gid¬ 
eon  makes  this  exclamation,  because,  like  Manoah 
(ch.  xiii.  22),  he  thinks  that  he  must  die;  for  he 
has  seen  what  oidinarily  no  living  man  does  see. 
This  view  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Israelidsh  idea 
of  God,  and  directly  opposed  to  Hellenic  concep¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  heathenism,  as  pantheism,  knows 
of  no  real  partition- wall  between  the  individual 
gods  and  men  (cf.  Nagels  bach,  Homer .  Theologie, 
p.  141);  but  between  the  God  who  inhabits  the 
invisible  and  eternal,  and  man  who  dwells  in  the , 
world  of  sense,  there  was  seen  to  be  an  absolute 
difference.  Every  human  being  is  too  sinful,  and 
too  much  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  to  en¬ 
dure  the  immediate  glory  of  the  Incomprehensible. 
He  cannot  see  God,  to  whom  “  to  see  ”  means  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  sun  into  eyes  of  flesh. 
When,  therefore,  Moses,  notwithstanding  that  he 
spake  with  God,  as  friend  converses  with  friend 
(Ex.  xxxiii  11),  would  see  his  glory,  the  answer 
was  (ver.  20) :  “  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for 
no  man  secs  me,  and  continues  to  live.”  It  is 
implied  in  this  idea,  that  only  the  living  man  can-, 
not  see  God,  that  to  see  Hfim  is  to  die.  That, 
therefore,  the  dead  can  see  Him,  is  an  inference 
close  at  hand,  and  important  for  the  O.  T.  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  soul  and  immortality.  —  Gid¬ 
eon,  however,  has  no  cause  for  lamentation,  for 
after  all  he  has  only  seen  the  man.  Jacob’s  life 
also  was  preserved,  for  his  wrestling  had  been  with 
"  the  man  ”  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  31  (30)).  “  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time”  (John  i.  18).  When, 
therefore,  Philip  says,  “  Show  us  the  Father,” 
Jesus  answers :  “  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen 
the  Father”  (John  xiv.  9).  Hence,  a  voice  is 
heard  —  the  voice  of  the  now  unseen  God — say¬ 
ing  :  “  Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  not  die  1  ”  It  was  for 
the  very  purpose  that  Gideon  might  live,  that  the 
angel  nad  not  appeared  as  God.  The  wife  of 
Manoah  wisely  draws  this  same  conclusion  herself 
(ch.  xiii.  23).  And  God  speaks  “  Peace  ”  to  him. 
Where  peace  is;  there  is  no  occasion  for  fear ;  for 
peace  is  the  fruit  of  reconciliation.  The  divine 
messenger  did  not  come  to  punish  Israel  still  fur¬ 
ther,  but  to  bring  them  help.  When  He  comes  to 
save,  He  must  have  previously  forgiven.  This  for¬ 
giveness  is  the  “  peace.”  So  Gideon  understands  it, 

when  he  builds  an  altar,  and  calls  it  OibtZ?  njn% 
God-Peace,  i.  e.,  the  Peace  of  God.  Humility  and 


penitence  prompt  him  to  this.  Above,  in  ver.  13, 
when  he  was  not  yet  certain  that  God  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  he  had  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
was  Israel’s  own  fault  that  God  was  not  with  them. 
Of  this  he  becomes  conscious  while  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  divine  messenger.  The  fear  that 
to  see  God  involves  death,  rests  first  of  all  on  the 
moral  ground  of  conscious  sinfulness.  Undoubt¬ 
ing  faith  is  ever  followed  by  true  repentance, 
namely,  love  for  truth.  Gideon  builds  his  altar  to 
the  Peace  of  God, ».  e.,  to  his  own  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  salvation  from  the  judgment  of 
God.1  The  narrator  seizes  on  this  penitential 
feeling  of  Gideon’s,  to  which  he  joyfully  conse¬ 
crated  his  altar,  and  by  means  of  it  continues  the 
thread  of  his  story.  The  altar  was  known  to  the 
author  as  still  extant  in  his  time. 


•  homiletic.il  and  practical. 

Israel  repented,  and  God’s  compassion  renewed 
itself.  Manifold  as  nature  is  the  help  of  God.  It 
is  not  confined  to  one  method ;  but  its  wonden 
become  greater  as  Israel’s  bondage  becomes  more 
abject.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  select  a  woman  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  This  woman,  however, 
had  grown  up  in  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  she  was  a 
prophetess  already,  accustomed  to  counsel  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  choice  of  Gideon  was  therefore  still 
more  extraordinary.  He  was  not  only  the  youngest 
in  the  least  family,  but  he  belonged  to  a  city  in 
which  the  heathen  had  for  the  most  part  remained. 
Idolatry  prevailed,  invading  even  his  father’s  house. 
God  took  him  like  a  brand  from  the  fire,  to  make 
him  the  deliverer  of  his  people. 

So  God  converted  his  Apostle,  from  amidst  the 
multitude  of  enemies  and  their  plots,  on  the  way 
to  Damascus.  So  Luther  went  forth  from  ha 
cloister  to  preach  the  gospel  of  freedom.  God  calls 
whoever  He  will,  and  no  school,  faculty,  or  coterie, 
limits  the  field  of  his  election. 

Starke  :  When  we  think  that  God  is  farthest 
from  us,  that  in  displeasure  He  has  entirely  left  us, 
then  with  his  grace  and  almighty  help  He  is  nearest 
to  us.  —  The  same:  Even  in  solitude  the  pious 
Christian  is  not  alone,  for  God  is  always  near 
him. 

God  does  not  err  in  his  calling.  Gideon  was 
the  right  man,  though  he  himself  did  not  believe 
it.  He  desires  a  sign,  not  from  unbelief,  but  hu¬ 
mility.  He  who  thus  desires  a  miracle,  believes  in 
miracles.  He  desires  it  not  to  be  a  proof  of  God, 
but  of  himself.  To  him  the  censure  of  Jesus  does 
not  apply :  “  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye 
will  not  believe ;  ”  for  those  wished  them  as  grounds 
of  faith  in  Jesus,  Gideon  as  evidence  that  him¬ 
self  was  the  right  man.  Gideon’s  humility  was 
evidence  of  his  strength.  —  Hedixger  :  Conceit 
and  pride  do  not  lead  man  to  God,  but  humility 
and  lowliness  do. 

Thus  Gideon  believed  the  angel  whom  he  beheld 
vanishing  toward  heaven  ;  the  Jews  did  not  believe 
Jesus,  when  He  wrought  miracles  and  rose  from 
the  dead.  But  Gideon’s  eye  was  the  humility  with 
which  he  looked  at  himself.  When  Christians  do 
not  believe,  it  is  because  of  pride  which  does  not 
see  itself.  It  is  not  for  want  of  a  theophany  that 
many  do  not  believe ;  for  all  have  seen  angels,  if 
their  heart  be  with  God.  “  For  the  angel  of  the 


1  [Km. :  n  The  design  of  this  altar  .  ...  to  indi¬ 

cated  In  the  name  given  to.it.  It  was  not  to  aervo  for  sac¬ 
rifices,  but  as  a  memorial  and  witness  of  the  theophany 
vouchsafed  to  Gideon,  and  of  his  experience  that  Jenorah 


is  Peace,  ».  does  not  desire  to  destroy  Israel  in  his  wrath, 
but  cherishes  thoughts  of  peace.1*  Cf.  Hengstenbeig,  Ota- 
on  Pent.  U.  p.  34.  —  Ta.] 
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Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivereth  them  ”  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8). 

Stabile  :  Even  the  strongest  faith  has  always 
something  of  weakness  in  it.  —  Lisco :  From  ver. 
14  Gideon  seems  already  to  have  perceived  who  it 
was  that  spake  with  him.  His  answer  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  not  so  much  of  unbelief  as  of  modesty.  — 
Gerlach  :  His  prayer  was  not  dictated  by  unbe¬ 
lief,  but  by  a  childlike,  reverential  acknowledgment 
of  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham. 

[Bp.  Hall  (ver.  11) :  What  shifts  nature  will 
make  to  live  !  O  that  we  could  be  so  careful  to 
lay  up  spiritual  food  for  our  souls,  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  spiritual  Midianites  1  we  could  not 


but  live  in  despite  of  all  adversaries.  —  The  saxb 
(ver.  13) :  The  valiant  man  was  here  weak,  weak 
in  faith,  weak  in  discourse,  whilst  he  argues  God’s 
absence  by  affliction,  his  presence  by  deliverances, 
and  the  unlikelihood  of  success  by  his  own  inabil¬ 
ity  — all  gross  inconsequences.  —  Scott  :  Talents 
suited  for  peculiar  services  may  for  a  time  be 
buried  in  obscurity;  but  in  due  season  the  Lord 
will  take  the  candle  from  “  under  the  bushel,”  and 
place  it  “  on  a  candlestick,”  to  give  light  to  all 
around ;  and  that  time  must  be  waited  for,  by 
those  who  feel  their  hearts  glow  with  desires  of 
usefulness  which  at  present  they  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  executing.  —  Tb.] 


Gideon  destroys  the  altar  of  Baal ,  and  builds  one  to  Jehovah,  His  father ,  Joash , 
defends  him  against  the  idolaters.  His  new  name ,  Jerubbaal, 

Chapter  VI.  25-32. 

25  And  jt  came  to  pass  the  same  [that]  night,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
him,  Take  thy  father’s  youug  [ox]  bullock,  even  [and]  1  the  second  bullock  of 
seven  years  old,  and  throw  [pull]  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father  hath,  and 

26  cut  down  the  grove  [Asherah]  that  is  by  [upon]  it :  And  build  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  upon  the  top  of  this  rock  [fortification],  in  the  ordered 
place,*  and  take  the  second  bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt-sacrifice  with  the  wood  of  the 

27  grove  [Asherah]  which  thou  shalt  cut  down.  Then  [And]  Gideon  took  ten  men 
of  his  servants,  and  did  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  said  unto  him :  and  so  it  was, 
because  he  feared  his  father’s  household,  and  the  men  of  the  city,  that  he  could 

28  not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did  it  by  night8  And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  the  altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down,  and  the  grove 
[Asherah]  was  cut  down  that  was  by  [upon]  it,  and  the  second  bullock  was  offered 

29  upon  the  altar  that  was  built  And  they  said  one  to  another,  who  hath  done  this 
thing  ?  And  when  [omit :  when]  they  inquired  and  asked  [searched],  [and]  they 

30  said,  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  hath  done  this  thing.  Then  the  men  of  the  city 
said  unto  Joash,  Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  may  die :  because  he  hath  cast  down 
the  altar  of  Baal,  and  because  he  hath  cut  down  the  grove  [Asherah]  that  was  by 

31  [upon]  it.  And  Joash  said  unto  all  that  stood  against  [about]  him,  Will  ye  plead 
[contend]  for  Baal  ?  will  ye  save  him  ?  he  that  will  plead  [contendeth]  for  him,  let 

*  him  be  put  to  death  whilst  it  is  yet  morning ; 4  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  [con- 

32  tend]  for  himself,  because  one  [he]  hath  cast  down  his  altar.  Therefore  on  that 
day  he  [they]  called  him  Jerubbaal,  saying,  Let  Baal  plead  [contend]  against  him, 
because  he  hath  thrown  down  his  altar. 

'  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  26.  —  Bertheau  mod  Wordsworth  also  find  two  bullocks  In  the  text  "  The  original  text,”  says  the  latter, 
n  seems  clearly  to  speak  of  two  bullocks,  and  the  ancient  versions  appear  to  distinguish  them  (see  Sept.,  Vulg .,  Syriac, 
Arabic ).”  De  Wette  and  Bunsen,  too,  render  "and,”  not  "even.”  Kell  argues,  that  "if  God  bad  commanded  Gideon 
to  take  two  bullocks,  He  would  surely  also  have  told  him  what  he  was  to  do  with  both.”  But  does  He  not  tell  him 
plainly  enough  in  the  words,  "  and  pull  down  the  altar  of  Baal  ?  ”  See  the  commentary,  below.  —  Ta.J 

p  Ver.  26.  —  Our  author’s  translation  of  this  word,  "  on  the  forward  edge,”  is  too  precarious  to  allow 

of  Its  introduction  into  'the  text.  It  probably  means  :  "  with  the  arrangement  of  wood  ”  (cf.  below).  On  the  use  of 
21  in  this  sense,  see  Gee.  Lex.,  s.  v.,  B.  2,  a.  —  Ta.] 

*  [8  Ver.  27.  —  The  E.  V.  is  singularly  awkward  here.  Dr.  Cassel :  ",  and  as,  on  account  of  the  house  of  his  fkther  and 
the  men  of  the  city,  he  feared  to  do  it  by  day,  he  did  it  by  night.”  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  81.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  the  foregoing  clause  thus :  "  he  that  contendeth  for  him,  let  him  die !  Wait  till 
mornibg ;  ”  etc.  Kell  interprets  similarly.  —  Ta.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  25.  And  it  came  to  paas  that  night. 
“  Te  have  honored  false  gods  instead  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  God/'  the  prophet  had  said  above,  “  and  there¬ 
fore  are  come  under  the  yoke/*  For  apart  from 
its  God,  the  maintenance  of  Israel’s  nationality  is 
an  unnecessary  thing.  If  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  they  must  also  wear 
their  fetters.  Only  when  they  believe  the  Eternal 
is  freedom  either  necessary  or  possible.  The  war 
against  the  oppressors,  must  begin  against  the  gods 
of  the  oppressors.  Gideon,  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Israel’s  God,  cannot  summon  to  battle 
against  the  enemy,  while  an  altar  of  Baal  stands 
in  his  father’s  own  village.  Israel’s  watchword  in 
every  contest  is,  44  God  with  us ;  ”  but  before  that 
word  can  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  must 
have  been  preceded  by  another  — 44  Down  with 
Baal!”  This  truth  God  himself  enunciates  in 
the  valiant  soul  of  Gideon.  For  now,  being  wholly 
filled  with  divine  fire,  he  will  delay  no  longer. 
But,  only  he  who  fears  not  Baal  will  find  confi¬ 
dence  among  the  people.  The  vigorous  blows  of 
his  axe  against  the  Asherah  are  the  clearest  proofs 
of  his  own  faith.  Such  a  faith  kindles  faith.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Gideon  must  begin  the  liberation  of 
Israel  in  his  own  house.  Whoever  will  be  truly 
free,  must  commence  with  himself  and  by  his  own 
fire-side  —  that  is  truth  for  all  ages. 

Take  the  ox-bullock,  etc.  Under  divine  inspi¬ 
ration,  Gideon  is  as  energetic  as  he  is  prudent. 
He  neither  delays,  nor  hastens  overmuch.  He 
chooses  night  for  what  he  has  to  do,  not  from  cow¬ 
ardice,  but  to  insure  a  successful  issue.  By  day, 
an  outcry  and  contest  would  be  inevitable,  and 
would  terrify  the  undecided.  An  accomplished 
fact  makes  an  impression,  and  gives  courage.  His 
task  is  a  twofold  one:  he  must  first  tear  down, 
then  build  up.  The  abominations  of  Baal  must  be 
thrown  down.  The  altars  of  Baal,  as  the  superior 
sun-god,  were  located  on  heights  or  elevated  situa¬ 
tions.  They  were  built  of  stone,  sometimes  also 
of  wood  or  earth  (2  Kgs.  xxiii.15),  and  were  of 
considerable  massiveness.  Erected  upon  them, 

“  planted  ”  (SttH  Dent  xvi.  21 ),  stood  a  tree, 

or  trunk  of  a  tree,  covered  with  all  manner  of 
symbols.  This  was  consecrated  to  Astarte,  the 
fruitful,  subordinate  night-goddess.  Such  an  im¬ 
age  was  that  of  Artemis  m  Ephesus,  black  (like 
the  earth),  fastened  to  the  ground,  and  full  about 
the  breasts,  to  symbolize  the  fostering  love  of  the 
earth.  In  other  places,  where  the  Greeks  met  with 
similar  figures,  Sparta,  Byzantium,  and  elsewhere 
(cf.  Gerhard,  Grtech.  Mythol.  6  332,  4,  vol.  i.  p. 
3431,  they  were  dedicated  to  Artemis  Orthia,  or 
Ortnosia.  In  this  name  (&p$6s,  straight),  that  of 

the  Asherah  (from  to  be  straight)  was  long 

since  recognized  (cf.  Zorn,  Biblioih.  ArUiquar.,  p. 
383).  Asherah  was  the  straight  and  erect  idol  of 
Astarte ;  the  symbol  of  her  sensual  attributes.  Its 
phallic  character  made  it  the  object  of  utter  abhor¬ 
rence  and  detestation  to  the  pure  and  chaste  worship 
of  Jehovah.  And  in  truth  the  worship  at  Sparta 
(Paus.  iii.  16,  7)  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  on  Mt.  Carmel  (1  Kgs.  xviii.  28).  This  idol 
was  a  common  ornament  of  the  altars  of  Baal,1 

1  vby  mtfyn.  Henc*  they  always  ooour 

together,  cf.  1  kgs.  ad  vT  23 xvi.  83 ;  2  Kgs.  xvti.  16 ;  xxi. 
8;  axill.  15. 

*  [Woemwobth  :  w  Gideon,  though  not  a  priest,  was 


by  means  of  which  these  represented  the  worship 
of  nature  in  its  completeness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  find  Baal  and  Astarte  joined  together,  as  well 
as  Baal  and  Asherah.  Accordingly,  Asherah  and 
Astarte  are  not  indeed  altogether  identical,  as  was 
formerly  supposed ;  but  neither  are  they,  as  Movers 
thought  {Phoenix.  L  561,  etc.),  different  divinities. 
Asherah  was  the  Astarte  Orthia,  the  image  which 
expressed  the  ideas  represented  by  the  goddess; 
but  it  was  not,  and  need  not  be,  the  only  image  of 
.the  goddess.  Without  adducing  here  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Asherah  and  Astarte 
occur/ the  foregoing  observations  may  suffice  to 
explain  every  one  of  them.  It  will  be  round,  upon 
reviewing  them,  that  while  persons  could  inaeed 
worship  Astarte,  it  was  only  Asherah  which  they 
could  make  for  themselves,  and  again  destroy.  In 
form  and  idea,  Baal  and  Astarte  presented  the  jper- 
fect  contrast  to  the  living  and  creative  God.  Gid¬ 
eon,  therefore,  if  he  is  to  build  up  Israel  anew, 
must  begin  with  the  overthrow  of  their  idols.  But 
this  was  not  so  slight  an  undertaking  as  to  be 
within  his  own  sole  powers  of  execution.  He 
needs  men  and  carts  for  the  purpose.  He  must 
wrench  the  altar  of  Baal  out  of  its  grooves,  and 
throw  it  down ;  tear  out  the  Asherah,  and  cut  it 
to  pieces.  In  their  place  (this  is  expressed  by  the 

Hjn,  “  this/'  of  ver.  26),  he  is  to  erect  an  altar  to 
the  Eternal  God.  For  this  he  cannot  use  the  pol¬ 
luted  fragments  of  the  altar  of  Baal.  He  must 
bring  pure  earth  and  stones  with  him,  out  of  which 
to  construct  it-  Hence  he  uses  ten  servants  to 
assist  him,  and  a  cart. 

Take  the  ox-bullock  which  belongs  to  thy 
father,  etc.  The  altar  of  Baal  had  been  erected 
on  his  father’s  estate.  The  guilt  of  his  father’s 
house  must  be  first  atoned  for.  Therefore  his  cat¬ 
tle  are  to  be  taken.  "Ig,  ox-bullock,  is  not 

a  young  bullock,  and  does  not  answer  to  13. 
It  is  rather  the  first  bullock  of  the  herd,  the 
44  leader ;  ”  for  even  the  second,  being  seven  years 
old,  is  no  longer  young.  Hesiod  advises  agricul¬ 
turists  to  provide  themselves  two  plough-bullocks 
of  nine  years  old  (  Works  and  Dayst  447).  In 
Homer,  bullocks  of  five  years  are  offered  and 
slaughtered  {II.  ii.  403  ;  Oayss.  xix.  420).  Down 
to  the  present  day,  the  bullock  of  the  plain  of  Jex- 
reel  and  the  Kishon  surpasses,  in  size  and  strength, 
the  same  animal  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  land 
(cf.  Ritter,  xvi.  703).  This  first  bullock,  this  head 
of  the  herd,  answers  in  a  sense  to  the  head  of  tbe 
family,  which  is  Joash ;  it  must  help  to  destroy 
the  altar  which  belongs  to  the  latter.  But  as 
Gideon  is  not  simply  to  destroy,  but  also  to  build 
up,  the  second  bullock  must  also  be  taken,  to  be 
offered  upon  the  new  altar,  in  a  fire  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  Asherah.  The  flames  for  which  the 
idol  must  furnish  the  material  —  and  we  may 
thence  infer  how  considerable  a  log  of  wood  it 
was,  —  must  serve  to  present  an  oilring  to  the 
Eternal  God.2 

Vers.  26-29.  On  the  top  of  the  tottitaattan, 
on  the  forward  edge,  ttWn  by :  not  the 

rock,  near  which  God  first  appeared  to  Gideon. 
It  was  stated  at  the  outset,  that  Israel  made  them¬ 
selves  grottoes,  caves,  and  fortifications  against  the 

mads  a  priest  for  the  occasion  —  as  Manoah  afterwards  was 
(eh.  xiii.  19)  —  by  tbs  special  command  of  God,  who  shows 
his  divine  independence  and  sovereign  authority  by  making 
priests  of  whom  be  will,  and  by  ordering  altars  to  be  built 
where  he  will.  Cf.  Uengst.,  Ptntlmck,  it.  48.”  —  T»  ] 
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enemy.  Some  each  piece  of  protection  and  de- 
feme  we  are  here  to  understand  by  the  term  HITS. 
Upon  this,  the  altar  of  Baal,  the  helper  who  coaid 
not  help,  had  reared  itself.  In  its  Diace,  an  altar 
of  the  true  Helper,  the  Eternal  God,  was  nowj 

built,  and  placed  on  the  forward  edge. ' 

This  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  in  the  sense  of  4  battle-array.”  It  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Latin  ones,  and  indicates  that  attitude 
of  armies  in  which  they  turn  their  offensive  sides 
toward  each  other ;  so  that  we  are  told  ( 1  Sara.  xyii. 
21)  that  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had  arranged 

thenuelrw  ntOi?b  Now,  as 

odes  came  to  signify  battle-array  because  of  the 
sharp  side  which  this  presented,  so  as 

here  used  of  the  fortification,  can  only  signify  its 
forward  edge.1  The  place  where  Gideon  had  to 
work  was  within  the  lurisdiction  of  Joash,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  since  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  would  scarcely  have  remained  ignorant 
of  his  proceedings  till  the  next  morning. 

Ver.  30.  And.  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto 
Joaah.  Although  the  altar  belonged  to  Joash,  the 
people  of  the  city  nevertheless  think  themselves 
entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  insult  offered  to 
Baal.  Baal  worshippers  are  not  tolerant.  The 
disposition  of  Joash  however,  seems  even  before 
this  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Gideon.  For 
when  it  is  said  that  Gideon  feared  to  do  his  work 
by  day,  among  all  those  whom  he  considers,  his 
fiuher  is  not  mentioned,  though  he  must  be  the 
most  directly  concerned.  The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  eneigedc  and  ironical  answer 
which  he  gives  the  men  of  the  city.  There  is 
nothing  to  support  Bertheau’s  conjecture  that 
Joash  held  the  office  of  a  judge.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  family ;  as  such,  he  is  required  to  deliver  up 
Gideon,  guilty  of  crime  towards  Baal.  Joash  is 
not  merely  indisposed  to  do  this,  but  even  threatens 
to  use  violence  against  any  one  who  takes  the 
cause  of  Baal  upon  himself.  A  few  such  forcible 
words  were  enough  to  quiet  the  people  of  the  city. 
Israel  had  fallen  into  such  deep  torpidity  and  self- 
oblivion,  that  their  enemies  dared  to  demand  of  a 
father  the  life  of  his  son,  because  he  had  done  that 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  eveiy  Israelite  to  do. 
The  first  energetic  resistance  changes  the  position 
of  parties,  and  puts  the  enemy  to  flight. 

Ver.  31.  And  Joaah  said,  Will  ye  contend  for 
Baal  ?  In  a  similar  manner,3  Lucian  ridicules  the 
heathenism  of  his  day,  by  representing  Jupiter 
as  laughed  at  for  letting  the  sacriligious  thieves 
depart  from  Olympia,  untouched  by  nis  thunder¬ 
bolts,  although  they  had  cut  from  his  statue  the 
golden  locks  of  hairs,  each  of  which  weighed  six 
mine  (in  Jupiter  Tragoedus ).  It  lies  in  the  nature 


of  heathenism  to  identify  God  and  the  symbol 
which  represents  Him,  since  in  general  whatever 
testifies  of  God,  every  sensible  manifestation  of 
j  Deity,  is  mad<j  Deity  itself  by  it.  Joash  ridicules 
|  the  idea  of  his  heathen  neighbors,  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  altar  is  an  insult  to  Baal.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  heathenism,  Baal's  protection  of  his  altar, 
or  the  contrary,  will  demonstrate  whether  he  is  or 
is  not.  If  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  altar, 
Joash  mockingly  argues,  it  is  an  insult  for  another 
to  undertake  it  for  nim.  In  this  case,  not  he  who 
injures,  but  he  who  would  defend  his  altar,  denies 
his  deity.  The  latter  first  deserves  to  die.  Many 

expositors  have  connected  TJ,  “  till  morn¬ 


ing,”  with  44  let  him  die,”  which  is  against 

the  sense  of  Joash ’s  speech.  As  to  the  destroyer 
of  the  altar,  he  says,  we  know  not  yet  whether  he 
has  deserved  death ;  wrait  till  morning,  and  let  us 
see  whether  Baal  himself  wifi  do  anything.  But 
he  who  would  take  Baal's  place,  and  put  the  other 
to  death,  he  deserves  punishment  at  once ;  for  he 
denies  that  Baal  has  any  power  at  all,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  that  he  exists.  Wait  till  morning,  if  he 
be  a  god,  he  will  contend  for  himself,  because 
he  hath  cast  down  his  altar.  Joash  denies  that 
the  altar  belonged  to  him,  although  ver.  25  states 
that  it  did.  The  altar,  he  says,  belongs  to  its  god  : 
let  him  see  to  it.  The  result  of  these  words  must 
have  been,  to  make  it  evident  to  the  men  of  the 
city  that  Joash  and  his  house  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Baal  For  this  they  knew  full 
well,  that  their  BaAl  would  do  nothing  to  Gideon. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  illusions  of  heathen¬ 
ism  in  all  ages,  that  it  does  not  itself  believe  in 
that  for  which  it  spends  its  zeal. 

Ver.  32.  And  at  that  time  they  named  him 
Jerubbaal,  that  is,  Baal  will  contend  with  him, 
for  he  hath  thrown  down  his  altar.  Why  ex¬ 
positors  have  not  been  content  with  this  significant 
explanation,  it  is  impossible  to  see.8  It  sets  forth 
the  utter  impotence  of  Baal,  and  the  mockery 
which  it  excited.  Had  Gideon  been  named  44  Con¬ 
tender  with  Baal,”  it  would  have  implied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Baal.  But  if  he  was  called,  44  Baal  will 
contend  with  him,  avenge  himself  on  him,”  and 
thus  by  his  life,  presence,  and  prosperity,  strikingly 
manifested  the  impotence  of  the  idol-god,  who 
could  not  take  vengeance  on  him,  then  his  name 
itself  was  full  of  the  triumph  of  the  Israelitish 
spirit  over  its  opponents.  Baal  can  do  nothing, 
Baal  will  do  nothing,  when  his  altars  are  over¬ 
thrown.  Baal  is  not:  Israel  has  no  occasion  to 
fear.  The  superstition  that  he  will  avenge  him¬ 
self  on  his  enemies,  is  idle.  Of  that,  Jerubbaal 
affords  living  proof.  In  vain  did  Baal's  servants 
wait  for  vengeance  to  overtake  Gideon  —  it  came 
not ;  the  hero  only  becomes  greater  and  more  tri- 


1  [Km.:  «  *  with  the  preparation  (Zuriis- 

tmngy  The  explanation  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  Since 
njj  is  u»d  (1  Kgs.  xv.  22)  with  $  of  the  building  ma¬ 
teriel,  Stoder  and  Bertheau  understand  njHJO  of  the 
materials  of  the  overthrown  Baal -altar,  out  of  which  Gideon 
was  to  bniid  the  altar  to  Jehovah  —  Sender  applying  the 
word  more  particularly  to  the  stone  of  the  altar  itself, 
Bertheau  to  the  materials,  especially  the  picoce  of  wood, 
lying  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  used  In  offering  sacrifices. 

But  they  are  certainly  wrong ;  for  neither  does 

mean  bulkttng  material  or  pieces  of  wood,  nor  does  ihe 

dsfinlts  article,  which  hers  precedes  it,  point  to  the  altar 


of  the  arrangement  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar  (Gen.  xxll. 
9 ;  Lev.  1.  7,  and  elsewhere),  but  also  of  the  preparation  of 
the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  (Num.  xxiil.  4).  Accordingly, 

can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise  than  of 
the  preparation  of  the  altar  to  be  built  for  the  sacrificial 
action,  in  the  sense :  *  Build  the  altar  with  the  preparation 
(equipment)  required  for  the  sacrifice  ’  According  to  what 
follows,  this  preparation  convicted  in  piling  up  the  wood  of 
the  Asberah  on  the  altar  to  consume  the  burnt-offering  of 
Gideon.”  —  Tx] 

1  The  same  idea  underlies  the  Jewish  legends  of  Abra¬ 
ham's  destruction  of  the  idols  in  his  father's  house.  CL 
Beer,  L*en  Abraham's,  Lei  prig,  1859,  p.  10. 

•  Kell  has  come  back  to  It. 


of  BaaL  The  verb  occurs  not  only  quite  frequently 
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umphant  The  name  is  therefore  of  greater  eth¬ 
ical  significance,  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
This  fact  secured  its  perpetuation  and  popular  use. 
Even  believers  in  the  eternal  God  are  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  superstitious  fear  of  Baal,  which  forbids 
them  to  do  anything  against  him.  How  idle  this 
fear  is,  Gideon  shows.  Samuel  in  his  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  speaks  of  Gideon  as  Jerubbaal  (1  Sam.  xii. 
11);  wnile  Joab,  speaking  of  Abimelech,  calls  him 

“  son  of  Jerubbosheth”  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ).  is  a 

term  of  reproach  for  Baal  (Hos.  ix.  10). 1  Any 
connection  between  the  name  Jerubbaal  and  that 
of  a  god  Jaribolos ,  discovered  on  Palmyrene  in¬ 
scriptions,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  First,  for  the 
self-evident  reason,  that  no  heathen  god  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  called  Jerubbaal ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
like-sounding  Jar  can  be  better  explained  from 

nT!J»  the  moon,  thus  suggesting  a  rooon-baal  (cf. 
Corpus  Insc.  Grac.  ilt.  n.  4502,  etc. ;  Ritter,  xvii. 
1531,  etc.).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Gideon’s 

proper ’name,  7TO73,  appropriately  expresses  the 

act  with  which  he  began  his  career.  is  equiv¬ 

alent  to  the  Latin  caedere,  to  fell.  Deut.  vii.  5 
says :  *  Their  altars  ye  shall  throw  down,  .... 

their  asherahs  ye  shall  fell  cf.  Deut.  xii. 

3).  The  same  word  is  used  (2  Chron.  xiv.  2 ;  xxxi. 
1 )  of  the  felling  of  the  Ashcrah,  and  Isa.  ix.  9,  of 
the  felling  of  trees.  Gideon,  therefore,  is  the 
Feller,  Ccuor  (Caesar). 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  the  miracle  of  his  election,  Gideon  enters 
on  his  calling.  Othniel  begins  his  official  career 
in  battle,  Giaeon  in  his  own  house.  He  must  test 
at  home  his  courage  against  foes  abroad.  Before 
he  can  proclaim  the  call  of  God  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Israel,  who  are  inflicted  on  account  of  the 
prevalent  idolatry,  he  must  throw  down  the  altar 
of  Baal  in  his  father’s  house.  The  most  difficult 
battle  is  to  be  fought  first.  Nearest  neighbors  are 
the  worst  adversaries.  But  he  dares  it  because  he 
believes  God,  and  wins.  So,  when  preachers  of 
the  gospel  reap  no  fruit  and  gain  no  victory,  it  is 
often  because  they  have  not  yet  overthrown  the 
altars  in  their  own  houses.  The  road  to  the  hearts 
of  the  congregation,  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  min¬ 
ister’s  own  Baal.  —  Starke  :  Christian  friend, 
thou  also  hast  a  Baal  in  thine  own  heart,  namely, 
evil  concupiscence.  Wilt  thou  please  the  Lord, 
first  tear  that  idol  down. 

But  Gideon  must  not  merely  tear  down,  but 
also  build  up ;  not  only  destroy  the  old  altar,  but 
also  sacrifice  on  the  new.  Tearing  down  is  of 
itself  no  proof  of  devotion ;  for  an  enemy’s  enemy 
is  not  always  a  friend.  The  spirit  that  onlv  de¬ 
nies,  is  an  evil  spirit.  Divine  truth  is  positive. 
Building  involves  confession ;  hence,  to  build  up 
(edify)  is  to  proclaim  our  confession  and  to  preacn 
the  gospel  of  Him  who  is  Yea  and  Amen.  So 
did  the  Apostle  not  merely  undermine  the  idolatry 
of  Diana,  but  build  up  the  church  in  Ephesus. 
Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans,  not  only 
cut  down  the  oaks  of  heathenism,  but  founded 
churches.  All  churches  arc  Gideon-altars,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Him  who  overthrew  death,  that  He  might 
build  up  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  Starkb  :  He  who 

1  On  the  names  Ishboeheth  and  Mephiboaheth,  compare 
for  the  present  my  article  on  Ishboeheth  in  Beraog's  Rtai- 


would  truly  reform,  must  not  only  abolish,  but 
put  something  better  in  its  place. 

Gideon’s  sacrifice  was  to  be  consumed  by  the 
wood  of  the  idol-image.  The  sole  use  which  can 
be  made  of  wooden  gods,  is  to  kindle  a  sacrifice  to 
the  true  God.  The  wood  was  not  unholy,  but 
only  the  heart  that  fashioned  it  into  an  idol-image.  * 
The  mountains  on  which  the  people  worshipped 
were  not  unholy,  but  only  the  people  who  erected 
idols  upon  them.  All  sacrificial  flames  arise  from 
the  wood  of  idols  previously  worshipped.  So  the 
Apostle  consumed  his  zeal  as  persecutor  in  the 
burning  zeal  of  love.  When  the  heart  bums  wife 
longings  after  its  Saviour,  the  flames  consume  the 
worldly  idols  which  it  formerly  served.  When 
prayer  rises  like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  it  springs 
from  penitence  in  which  old  sins  are  burned  to 
ashes. 

Gideon  is  obedient  to  every  direction,  and  is 
crowned  with  success.  Notwithstanding  apparent 
danger,  obedience  to  God  conducts  only  to  happy 
issues.  The  most  painful  injunction  is  laid  on 
Abraham ;  he  obeys,  and  it  turns  to  salvation. 
The  enemies  seek  to  slay  Gideon  ;a  but  they  are 
sent  home  with  derision.  Gideon  not  onlv  threw 
down  the  altar  in  his  father’s  house,  but  also  won 
his  father’s  heart  for  God.  So,  confession  of  Christ 
often  draws  after  it  the  hearts  of  parents.  It  is 
salvation,  even  if  the  first  be  last.  However  late, 
if  at  last  men  only  come  to  God ! — Lisco:  The 
father  had  evidently  derived  new  courage  from  his 
son’s  bold  exploit  of  faith,  and  declares  war  to  the 
idolaters,  if  they  touch  his  son.  —  Gerlach  :  The 
bold  deed  of  the  son  inspired  the  father  also  with 
new  faith  and  courage.  Hence,  in  this  strife, 
Joash  dared  to  judge  as  faith  demanded. 

And  Gideon  was  called  Jerubbaal.  The  hero  is 
the  wonderful  type  of  the  militant  church :  militant, 
that  is,  against  unbelief,  not  engaged  in  internal 
warfare.  His  name  proclaimed  that  Baal  is  noth¬ 
ing  and  can  do  nothing ;  but  that  God’s  word  is 
irresistable.  Hence,  it  is  a  symbol  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  all  who  confess  the  truth.  He  who  fears 
and  hesitates,  does  not  love ;  but  for  him  who  has 
courage,  Baal  is  vanished.  Gideon  threw  down 
his  altar,  and  built  another  for  God,  not  for  the 
stones’  sake,  but  for  Israel’s  benefit.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  is  a  Jerubbaal,  so  long  as  instead  of  self- 
righteousness,  he  gives  a  place  in  his  heart  to  the 
Cross.  ’  Thus,  many  in  our  days,  who  have  more 
fear  of  man  than*  courage  in  God,  are  put  to  shame 
by  Jerubbaal.  They  exercise  discretion,  regard 
their  position,  look  to  their  income,  defw  to  supe¬ 
riors,  and  wish  to  please  all,  —  but  only  he  who 
seeks  to  please  God  alone,  loses  nothing  and  gains 
all.  —  Starke  :  As  names  given  to  men  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  good  deeds  are  an  honor  to  them,  so  to 
their  adversaries  they  are  a  disgrace.  —  Gerlach  : 
Henceforth  the  life  and  well-being  of  Gideon  be¬ 
came  an  actual  proof  of  the  nothingness  of  idol¬ 
atry  ;  hence  he  receives  the  name  Jerubbaal  from 
the  mouth  of  his  father. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  The  wood  of  Baal’s  grove  must  be 
used  to  burn  a  sacrifice  unto  God.  When  it  was 
once  cut  down,  God’s  detestation  and  their  danger 
ceased.  The  good  creatures  of  God  that  have  been 
profaned  to  idolatry,  may,  in  a  change  of  their  use, 
be  employed  to  the  holy  service  of  their  Maker.  — 
Wordsworth:  The  rarthenons  and  Pantheons 
of  heathen  antiquity  have  been  consecrated  into  ‘ 
Basilicas  and  Churches  of  Christ.  —  Hewrt  :  Gid- 

eneyU.  vii.  88,  where,  however,  the  printer  has  errooeouely 

put  bsa a  np  ft*  bra  ana. 
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eon,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  most  first  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,  then  from  their  enemies.  —  The 
same  :  It  is  good  to  appear  for  God  when  we  are 


called  to  it,  thongh  there  be  few  or  none  to  second 
ns,  because  God  can  incline  the  hearts  of  those  to 
stand  by  ns,  from  whom  we  little  expect  it  —  Tb.] 


The  Midianite  marauders  being  encamped  in  the  Plain  of  Jezreel ,  the  Spirit  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  takes  possession  of  Gideon .  The  double  sign  of  the  fleece . 

Chapter  VI.  33-40. 

33  Then  [And]  all  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  [sons]  of 
the  east  were  gathered  together,  and  went  over,  and  pitched  [encamped]  in  the 

34  valley  [plain]  of  Jezreel.  Bat  [And]  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon 

85  Gideon,  and  he  blew  a  [the]  trumpet ;  add  Abi-ezer  was  gathered  after  him.  And 
he  sent  messengers  throughout  all  Manasseh ;  who  also  was  gathered  after  him : 
and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali ;  and 

86  they  came  up  to  meet  them.1  And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel 

87  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said,  Behold,  I  will  [omit :  will]  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  [threshing]  floor :  and  if  the  dew  [shall]  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry 
upon  all  the  earth  [ground]  besides ,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by 

88  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said.  And  it  was  so :  for  [and  when]  he  rose  up  early  on 
the  morrow,  and  [he]  thrust  [pressed 2]  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed1  the  [omit: 

39  the]  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  [the  •]  bowl-full  of  water.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God, 
Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot  [kindled]  against  me,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once : 
let  me  prove  [try],  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece ;  let  it  now  be  dry 

40  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.  And  God  did  so 
that  night :  for  [and]  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the 
ground. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  86.  —  CilfcOp*?,  w  to  meet  them,-*  ». Gideon  and  the  Menem! tee  already  in  the  field.  Dr.  Camel  (De  Wette, 
also)  substitute  "  him.’*  The  LXX.  change  the  number  at  the  other  end  of  the  eentence,  probably  because  they  thought 
that  the  mountaineers  of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  descending  into  the  plain,  did  not  make  a  good  subject  for  to  go 

up,  and  render:  cal  av4fh)  etc  awdynjair  avruv.  As  to  what  may  be  called  the  w  military  **  meaning  of  cf.  the 

Com.  on  ch.  L  1,  p.  28.  —  Tr.] 

p  Ver.  88.  —  The  words  rendered  ”  thrust  together  '*  and  n  wringed  ”  by  the  E.  V.,  are  'TtO  (from  *T5Jt)  and 
(from  Dr.  Camel  translates  the  first  by  n  wringing,”  the  second  by  "  pressing.’*  The  difference  between  them 

seems  to  be  slight,  if  any.  In  the  text,  one  clause  expresses  the  action,  the  other  the  result.  The  primary  Idea  of 

according  to  Geeenlus,  Is  w  to  straiten,  to  bring  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  ’*  that  of  **  to  suck.”  The  action  of 

wringing,  though  likely  enough  to  be  used  by  Gideon,  is  not  expressed  by  either  term.  However,  it  lies  nearer  "TIT 
than  71^^.  De  Wette :  Br  drucktt  di*  WoiU  aus ,  und  presste  Thau  aus  dtr  ScJutr ,  etc.—  Tr.] 

p  Ver.  88.  —  "  tkr  bowl,”  namely,  the  one  he  used  to  receive  the  water.  On  the  n  bowl,**  compare  our  au¬ 

thor’s  remarks  on  ch.  ▼.  26.  — Tr.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  33-35.  It  was  high  time  that  a  new  spirit 
bestirred  itself  in  Israel.  The  Bedouin  hordes 
already  pressed  forward  again  from  the  desert  re¬ 
gions  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  were  settling  down, 
like  a  heavy  cloud,  on  the  plain  of  J  ex  reel.  Gid¬ 
eon,  by  his  bold  deed  against  Baal,  and  because 
the  idol-god  did  nothing  whatever  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  its  altar,  had  acquired  authority  and  dis¬ 
tinction  among  his  people.  As  now  the  enemy 


who  oppressed  and  plundered  Israel  was  near,  the 
Spirit  of  God  filled  nim,  literally,  “  put  him  on.” 
What  he  had  done  against  the  altar  of  Baal  in  his 
father’s  house,  that  he  would  attempt  against  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field.  He  sounds  the  trumpet 
on  the  mountains.  Thongh  the  youngest  in  his 
family,  and  that  the  least  in  Manasseh,  the  people 
obeyed  his  call,  and  ranged  themselves  under  him 

—  such  power  is  there  in  one  courageous 

deed,  in  the  vigorous  resolution  of  one  man  in  a 
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servile  age.  Even  Asher,  who  had  held  back  from 
Barak,  furnished  men.  Nor  were  the  brave  sons 
of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  wanting  on  this  occasion. 
In  a  short  time  Gideon  stood  at  the  head  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  army. 

Ver.  36.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God.  The 
success  thus  far  enjoyed  by  Gideon,  has  not  lifted 
him  up.  He  cannot  yet  believe  that  he  is  called  to 
conduct  so  great  an  undertaking.  He  is  aware 
also  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposes  his  house 
and  country.  True,  the  divine  manifestation  which 
roused  his  soul,  is  still  acting  on  him.  But  time, 
even  a  few  eventful  days,  envelops  such  memories 
in  shadowy  dimness.  In  his  humility,  he  is  seized 
by  a  longing  for  renewed  certainty.  He  desires  to 
be  assured,  whether  it  was  indeed  destined  for  him 
to  become  the  deliverer.  He  has  recourse  to  no 
superstitious  use  of  the  lot.  He  turns  in  prayer  to 
the  God  who  has  already  shown  his  wonders  to 
him,  and  who,  as  angel,  has  conversed  with  him. 
Now,  as  in  ver.  20,  where  the  angel  manifests  bis 
supernatural  character,  the  narrator  used  Elohim, 
with  the  article,  because  from  Jehovah  alone,  who 
is  the  true  Elohim,  the  only  one  to  whom  this  name 
justly  belongs,  angels  proceed ;  so  here  again,  when 
Gideon  asks  for  a  new  sign,  he  makes  him  pray  to 
“  the  Elohim/'  and  continues  to  employ  this  term 
as  long  as  he  speaks  of  the  miracle. 

Vers.  37-40.  Behold,  I  put  a  fleeoe  of  wool  In 
the  threshing-floor.  The  sign  he  asks  for  is  such 
as  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  person  in 
rural  life.  The  holy  land  is  favored  with  heavy, 
fertilizing  dews,  which  impart  to  its  fields  that 
beautiful  and  juicy  verdure,  by  which  it  forms  so 
grateful  a  contrast  with  the  dry  and  dewless  steppes 
on  which  nothing  but  the  palm  grows  (cf.  Ritter, 
xv.  157;  xvi.  42,  etc.  [Gage’s  Transl.  ii.  1641). 
Wool,  spread  on  the  open  threshing-floor,  especially 
attracts  the  dew.  Gideon  proposes  to  consider  it  a 
divine  affirmative  sign,  if  only  the  wool  absorb 
dew,  while  the  ground  around  be  dry.  It  takes 
place.  He  finds  the  wool  wet;  after  wringing 

PIJJ,  from  "HT  =  "W)  the  fleece,  and  pressing 

it  (VPJ1  from  =  V?P)>  he  can  fill  a  whole 
bowl  full  with  the  water ;  the  ground  round  about 
is  dry.  Though  very  remarkable,  he  thinks  never¬ 
theless,  that  it  may  possibly  be  explained  on  nat¬ 
ural  principles.  Perhaps  the  dew,  already  dried 
up  from  the  ground,  was  only  longer  retained  by 
the  fleece.  In  his  humility  ana  necessity  for  assur¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  conscience,  which  is 
known  to  God,  he  ventures  once  more  to  appeal  to 
God.  If  now  the  reverse  were  to  take  place,  leav¬ 
ing  the  wool  dry  and  the  ground  wet,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  God  had  wrought  a  miracle.  No 
other  explanation  would  be  possible.  This  also 
comes  to  pass,  and  Gideon  knows  now  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  God  is  with  him.  The  naiveU  of  an 
uncommon  depth  of  thought  reveals  itself  in  this 
choice  of  a  sign  for  which  the  hero  asks.  Faith  in 
God’s  omnipotence  lies  at  its  base.  Such  a  request 
could  only  be  made  by  one  who  knew  that  the 
whole  creation  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  Relying 
on  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  he  casts  lots  with 
the  independent  laws  of  nature.  The  childlike 


i  faith  which  animates  him,  sounds  the  depths  of 
an  unfathomable  wisdom.  Hence,  in  the  ancient 
church,  his  miraculous  sign  became  the  type  of  the 
highest  and  most  wonderful  miracle  known  to  the 
church,  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 
( )rigen  already  speaks  of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  fall  of  the  divine  dew  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  type  in  pictures  and  customs,  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  trace,  whither  I  must  here 
refer  the  reader  ( [Veihnachtm,  p.  248,  etc.). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Gbblach  :  Gideon  does  not  “  put  on  ”  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  but  the  Spirit  puts  him  on.  He  clothes 
him,  as  with  a  suit  of  armor,  so  that  in  his  strength 
he  becomes  invulnerable,  invincible. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Of  all  the  instruments  that  God  did 
use  in  so  great  a  work,  I  find  none  so  weak  as 
Gideon,  who  yet  of  ail  others  was  styled  valiant. 
The  same  :  The  former  miracle  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  Gideon  through  his  first  exploit  of  ruin¬ 
ating  the  idolatrous  grove  and  altar;  but  now, 
when  he  saw  the  swarm  of  the  Midianitcs  and 
Amalekites  about  his  ears,  he  calls  for  new  aid ; 
and,  not  trusting  to  the  Abiezrites,  and  his  other 
thousands  of  Israel,  he  runs  to  God  for  a  further 
assurance  of  victoiy.  The  refuge  was  good,  but 
the  manner  of  seeking  it  savors  of  distrust  There 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  be  valiant  when  no 
peril  appeareth ;  but  when  evils  assail  us  upon 
equal  terms,  it  is  hard,  and  commendable,  not  to 
be  dismayed.  If  God  had  made  that  proclamation 
now,  which  afterwards  was  commanded  to  be  made 
by  Gideon,  “Let  the  timorous  depart,”  I  doubt 
whether  Israel  had  not  wanted  a  guide :  yet  how 
willing  is  the  Almighty  to  satify  our  weak  desires ! 
What  tasks  is  He  content  to  be  set  by  our  infirm¬ 
ity! —  Keil:  Gideon’s  prayer  for  a  sign  sprang 
not  from  want  of  faith  in  God’s  promise  of  vic¬ 
tory,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  which 
paralyses  the  faith  and  energy  of  the  spirit,  and 
often  makes  the  servants  of  God  so  anxious  and 
timorous  that  God  must  assist  them  by  miracles. 
Gideon  knew  himself  and  his  own  strength,  and 
that  for  victoiy  over  the  enemy  this  would  not 
suffice.  —  Scott  :  Even  they  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  by  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  call 
other*  to  the  conflict,  cannot  always  keep  out  dis¬ 
quieting  fears,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty.  In  this  struggle  against  invol- 
untair  unbelief,  the  Lord  himself,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  his  people’s  faith,  is  their  refuge;  to 
Him  they  make  application,  and  He  will  help 
them ;  and  when  they  are  encouraged,  they  wifi 
be  enabled  to  strengthen  their  brethren.  —  Bush  : 
The  result  went,  1.  To  illustrate  the  divine  conde¬ 
scension.  God,  instead  of  being  offended  with  his 
servant,  kindly  acceded  to  his  request.  A  fellow 
creature  who  had  given  such  solemn  promises, 
would  have  been  quite  indignant  at  finding  his 
veracity  seemingly  called  in  question.  ... 

2.  To  show  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  was  prayei 
that  prevailed  in  this’  instance.  With  great  nu 
mility  And  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  Gideon  be- 
sought  the  divine  interposition.  —  Til] 
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Gideon  in  the  field.  His  numerous  army  reduced ,  by  divinely  prescribed  tests9  to 

three  hundred  men. 


Chapter  VII.  1-8. 


1  Then  [And]  Jerubbaal  (who  is  Gideon)  and  all  the  people  that-  were  with  him, 
rose  up  early  and  pitched  [encamped]  beside  the  well  of  Harod  [near  En-IIarod]  : 
so  that  [and]  the  host  [camp]  of  the  Midianites  were  [was]  on  the  north  side  of 

2  them  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley.1  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
Gideon,  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites 
into  their  hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand 

3  hath  saved  me.  Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  saying, 
Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart  early  [turn  away]  from 
Mount  Gilead.  And  there  returned  of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thousand ;  and 

4  there  remained  ten  thousand.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Gideon,  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  yet  too  many ;  bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there ;  and  it  shall  be  that  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee,  This  [one]  shall  go  with  thee, 
the  same  shall  go  with  thee ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee,  This  [one]  shall 

5  not  'go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  not  go.  So  he  brought  down  the  people  unto  the 
water:  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Gideon;  Every. one  that  lappeth  of  the 
water  with  his  tongue  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself ;  likewise  every 

6  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink.  And  the  number  of  them  that 
lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three  hundred  men :  but  all  the  rest 

7  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water.  And  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  said  unto  Gideon,  By  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you,  and 
deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  hand :  and  let  all  the  other  people  go  every  man 

8  unto  his  place.  So  the  people  [And  they]  took  [the]  victuals  [from  the  people] 
in  their  hand,  and  their  trumpets  ;  *  and  he  sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel  every  man 
unto  his  tent,  and  retained  those  three  hundred  men.  And  Hie  host  [camp]  of 
Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the  valley. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Ver.  1.  —  Dr.  Ousel,  taking  ib  In  the  last  clause  of  this  Terse  (and  also  In  Ter.  8)  as  if  it  were  reDder* 

thus:  “  And  he  had  the  camp  of  Midian  before  him  in  the  Talley,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  Moreh.”  The*.  V.  is  more 
correct.  Literally  rendered,  the  clause  says  that  "  the  camp  of  Midian  was  to  him  (Gideon)  on  the  north,  at  (^Q,  cf. 
Gee.  Lnc.  s.  t.,  8,  h)  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  Talley.”*—  Ta.] 

[S  Ver.  8.  —  On  the  rendering  of  this  clause,  see  the  commentary  below.  Keil  translates  similarly  ("  of  the  people,” 
instead  of  nfrom  the  people”), and  remarks :  "  cannot  be  sutyect,  partly  on ‘account  of  the  sense  —  for  the  three 

hundred  who  are  without  doubt  the  sutyect,  cf.  Ter.  16,  cannot  be  called  in  distinction  of  bhfjtp'  tT'N  ’blS 

—  partly  also  on  account  of  the  which  would  then,  against  the  rule,  be  without  the  article,  of.  Gee.  Gram. 

117,  2.  Bather  read  8ept.  and  Targum.”  So  also  Bertheau.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL, 

Ver.  1.  And  they  encamped  near  En  Harod. 
The  great  probability  that  Ophrah  is  to  be  sought 
somewhere  to  the  northwest  of  Jezreel  (the  modern 
Zerfn),  has  already  been  indicated  above.  The 
battle  also  must  be  located  in  the  same  region,  as 
appears  from  the  course  of  the  flight,  related  farther 
on.  The  camp  of  Midian  was  in  the  valley,  to  the 
north  of  a  hill.  Now,’  since  we  are  told  that  Gideon’s 
camp  was  on  a  hill  (ver.  4),  below  which,  and  north 
of  another,  Midian  was  encamped,  it  is  evident 
that  Gideon  occupied  a  jositior  north  of  Midian, 
and  had  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  in  which 
the  enemy  lay,  below  him,  towards  the  south.  The 
height  near  which  the  hostile  army  was  posted,  is 


called  the  Hill  Moreh.  Moreh  (rTT)D,  from 
signifies  indicator,  pointer,  overseer  and  teacher. 

The  mountain  must  have  commanded  a  free  view 
of  the  valley.  This  applies  exactly  to  the  Tell  el 
Mutsellim,  described  by  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
117).  He  says  :  “  The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a 
noble  one,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  glorious 
plain,  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer  upon  earths 
It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of  grain ; 
with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows ;  .  .  . 
Zertn  (Jezreel)  was  distinctly  in  view,  bearing 
S.  74°  E.”  To  this  must  he  added  that  the 
Arabic  Mutsellim  has  essentially  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  as  Moreh,  namely,  overseer,  district-governor, 
etc.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  Tell  has  probably 
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given  it  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  importance  in 
tdl  ages.  A  little  north  of  Tell  Mutsclliin,  Robin¬ 
son's  map  has  a  Tell  Kireh,  which  may  mark  the 
position  of  Gideon ;  for  that  must  have  been  very 
near  and  not  high,  since  Gideon  could  descend  from 
it  and  hurry  back  in  a  brief  space  of  the  same  night. 
It  may  be  suggested,  at  least,  that  Kireh  has  some 
similarity  of  sound  with  Charod  (Harod).1 

Ver.  2.  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too 
many.  Victory  over  Midian,  and  deliverance  from 
their  yoke,  would  avail  Israel  nothing,  if  they  did 
not  gain  the  firm  conviction  that  God  is  their 
Helper.  The  least  chance  of  a  natural  explanation, 
so  excites  the  pride  of  man,  that  he  forgets  God. 
Whatever  Gideon  had  hitherto  experienced,  his 
vocation  as  well  as  the  fulfillment  of  his  petitions, 
was  granted  in  view  of  his  humility,  which  would 
not  let  him  think  anything  great  of  himself.  The 
number  of  warriors  with  which  he  conquers  must 
be  so  small,  that  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
victory  shall  be  evident  to  every  bod  v.  This  belief 
in  divine  intervention  will  make  Israel  free ;  for 
not  the  winning  of  a  battle,  but  only  obedience 
toward  God  can  keep  it  so. 

Ver.  3.  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let 
him  turn  back  and  depart  from  Mount  Gilead.2 * 
The  narrative  is  evidently  very  condensed ;  for  it 
connects  the  result  of  the  proclamation  immediately 
with  God's  command  to  Gideon  to  make  it,  without 
mentioning  its  execution  by  him.  By  reason  of 
this  brevity,  sundry  obscurities  arise,  both  here  and 
farther  on,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up.  The 

words  -T^n  inn  -and  turn  away 

from  Mount  Gilead,”  have  long  given  offense,  and 
occasioned  various  unnecessary  conjectures. 
it  is  true,  occurs  only  in  this  passage ;  but  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  cognate  with  rn'S!?,  circle,  crown.  Hence, 
that  the  verb  means  to  turn  away  or  about,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  especially  as  the  Greek  a<p<uj>a,  ball,  sphere, 
must  belong  to  the  same  root.8  Gideon,  in  bidding 

the  timorous  depart,  after  the  milder  uses  the 

somewhat  stronger  “  let  the  fearful  take 

himself  off  1 "  4 * 

But  what  is  meant  by  turning  from  “  Mount 
Gilead  ?  "  6  For  Gilead  is  beyond  the  Jordan  (ch. 
v.  17).  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  read 

521??,  Gilboa,  instead  of  *"*?*??>  Gilead,  which 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  substitution.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  battle  did  not  occur  at  Mount 

1  [Bcrtheau  assumes  that  En  Charod  la  the  same  fountain 
as  the  modern  Ain  J&i&d,  flowing  from  the  base  of  Gilboa,  see 
Bob.  B>bl.  Res .  ii.  323.  Accordingly,  Gilboa  would  be  the 
mountain  on  which  Gideon  was  encamped,  and  Little  Her- 
mon  (on  which  see  Rob.  il.  326)  would  answer  to  Moreh. 
On  this  combination  Kail  remarks,  that although  possible, 
it  Is  very  uncertain,  and  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
statements  of  ver.  28  ff.  and  ch.  vili.  4,  as  to  the  road 
taken  by  the  defeated  Mkiianites.”  —  Ta.] 

2  Kpaminondas,  when  advancing  against  the  Spartans  at 
Lenctra,  observed  the  unreliable  character  of  some  confed¬ 
erates.  To  prevent  being  endangered  by  them,  he  caused 
It  to  be  proclaimed,  that  "  Whoever  of  the  Boeotians  wished 
to  withdraw,  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.”  Poly  sen  us,  ii.  8. 

8  Under  this  view,  the  conjectures  adopted  by  Benfcy 
( (fr.  Ur.  i.  679 ;  il.  867)  till  away  of  themselves. 

4  [The  German  is  :  "  Wer  feixe  .««»,  troUe  sick  vom  Berge .” 
The  author  then  adds :  "  The  German  droilen ,  troiien,  has 
in  feet  a  similar  origin  -  It  means ,( to  turn  one’s  self ;  ”  drol 

is  that  which  is  turned,  also  a  "coil.”  Sick  troUrn  [Eng¬ 

lish  .  to  pack  one’s  seif],  Is  proverbially  equivalent  to  tak¬ 

ing  one’s  departure,  recedere.  Cl  Grimm,  Wbrterbuch,  ii. 

1429,  etc.”— Tx.] 


Gilboa ;  and  in  the  next  place,  by  this  reading  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  sentence  would  be  lost.  To 
be  sure,  Gilead  does  not  here  mean  the  country  of 
that  name  east  of  the  Jordan.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  a  country  at  all,  but  rather  the 
character  of  the  militant  tribe.  Gideon  belongs  ta 
the  tribe  of  Manassch.  From  Manasseh  likewise 
descended  Gilead,  a  son  of  Machir  (Num.  xxvi. 
29) ;  and  the  sons  of  Machir  took  possession  of 
Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  40).  Nevertheless,  the  Song 
of  Deborah  distinguishes  between  Machir  and  Gil¬ 
ead.  The  name  Machir  there  represents  the  peace¬ 
able  character  of  the  tribe :  Gilead  stands  lor  its 
military  spirit.  Joshua  xvii.  1  affirms  expressly 
that  Gilead  was  a  “  man  of  war.”  From  Gilead 
heroes  like  Jephthah  descend.  Jehu  also  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  it.8  The  valor  of  Jabesh  Gilead  is  well 
known.  In  a  bad  sense,  Hosca  (ch.  vi.  8)  speaks 
of  Gilead  as  the  home  of  wild  and  savage  men. 
Here,  therefore,  Gilead  stands  in  very  significant 

contrast  with  “let  him,”  dries  the  hero, 

“  who  is  cowardly  and  fearful  depart  from  the 
mountain  of  Gilead,  who  (as  Jephthah  said)  takes 
his  life  in  his  hand,  unterritied  before  the  foe.” 7 
For  the  rest,  however,  the  name  Gilead  was  not 
confined  to  the  east-Jordanic  country.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  ch.  xii.  4,  where  we  read  that  the 
Ephraimites  called  the  Gileadites  fugitives  of  Eph¬ 
raim,  “  for  Gilead  was  between  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.”  Now,  Ephraim's  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  were  all  west  of  the  Jordan.  From  this,  there¬ 
fore,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  western  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  partly 
interlocated  (cf.  Josh.  xvii.  8-10),  it  is  evident  that 
the  names  of  the  eastern  Gilead  were  also  in  vogue 
on  this  side  the  Jordan.  He  who  would  be  with 

u  ___ 

Gilead,  must  be  no  ”rj  (trembler) :  out  of 
32,000  men,  22,000  perceive  this,  and  retire. 

That  numbers  do  not  decide  in  battle,  is  a  fact 
abundantly  established  by  the  history  of  ancient 
nations  ;  nor  has  modem  warfare,  though  it  deals 
in  the  life  and  blood  of  the  masses,  brought  dis¬ 
credit  upon  it.  It  is  a  fine  temark  which  Tacitus 
( Annal .  xiv.  36,  3)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sue¬ 
tonius  :  Etiam  in  mullis  legionibus ,  paucos  esse  qui 
predia  profligarent  —  “  even  with  many  legions,  it  is 
always  the  few'  who  win  the  battle.”  The  instance 
adduced  by  Serarius  from  Livy  (xxix.  1),  has  no 
proper  relation  to  that  before  us.  It  would  be  more 
suitable  to  instance  Leonidas,  if  it  be  true,  as  He¬ 
rodotus  (vii.  220)  intimates,  that  at  the  battle  of 


8  Dathe  proposes  to  read  ad  montem ,  and  Mkhaalla  to 
point  "  quickly,”  Instead  of  HO,  "  from  Um 

mountain.”  Neither  proposition  can  be  entertained  (cf. 
Doderlein,  Theol.  BibUotk.,  ill.  826). 

6  [By  the  ancient  Jewish  expositor*,  cf.  Dr.  Caasel*s  article 
on  John  in  Herzog's  ReaUncykL.  vi.  466.  "In  so  doing 

they  probably  explained  son  of  Nimshl  as  son  of  a 

Manassite  0&3Q),  «.  «.  a  son  oat  of  the  tribe  of  Manae- 
seh.”-Tm.] 

7  [Ewald  ( Gfsck.  ImuPg,  ii.  600,  note)  has  the  following 
on  this  proclamation :  "  From  the  unusual  words  and  their 
rounding,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  contain  an  ancient 
proverb,  which  in  its  literal  sense  would  be  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  tribe  of  Manaraeh.  *  "  Mount  Gilead,”  the 
place  of  Jacob's  severest  struggles  (Gen.  xxxL  etc.),  may 
very  well,  from  patriarchal  times,  have  become  a  proverbial 
equivalent  for  K  scene  of  oonfikt,”  which  is  manifestly  all  that 
the  name  here  means.  And  Manasseh  was  the  very  tribe 
which  had  often  found  that  for  them  also  Gilead  was  a  place 
of  battle,  cf  p.891.  ’  —  Ta.] 
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Thermopylae  he  dismissed  his  confederates  because 
he  knew  them  to  be  deficient  in  bravery ;  in  relation 
to  which,  however,  Plutarch's  vehement  criticism  is 
to  be  considered  (cf.  Kaltwasser,  in  Plut.  Moral . 
Abhandl.,  vi.  732).  Noteworthy  is  the  imitation 
of  Gideon's  history  in  a  North-German  legend 
(Mullenhoff,  Sagen ,  etc.  p.  426).  In  that  as  in 
many  other  legends,  magic  takes  the  place  of 
God* 

Vers.  4.  Bring  them  down  unto  the  water, 
and  I  will  try  them  for  thee  there.  There  is  no 
lack  of  water  in  this  region.  Ponds,  wells,  and 
bodies  of  standing  water,  are  described  by  Robin¬ 
son  [Bibl.  Res.  iii.  115,  116J.  Beside  these,  Gideon 
had  the  Kishon  behind  him,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  full  of  water. 

Vers.  5-7.  Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the 
water.  The  meaning  of  this  test,  the  second  which 
Gideon  was  to  apply,  is  obscured  by  the  brevity  of 
the  narrative.  The  question  is,  What  characteristic 
did  it  show  in  the  300  men,  that  they  did  not  drink 
water  kneeling,  but  lapped  it  with  their  tongues, 
like  dogs.  Bertheau  has  followed  the  view  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  3),  which  makes  those  who 
drink  after  the  manner  of  dogs  to  be  the  feint- 
hearted.  According  to  this  view,  the  victory  is  the 
more  wonderful,  because  it  was  gained  by  the  timid 
and  fearful.  But  this  explanation  does  not  accord 
with  the  traditional  exegesis  of  the  Jews,  as  handed 
down  by  others.  Moreover,  it  contradicts  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  narrative.  When  Gideon  was 
chosen,  it  was  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  a 
“  valiant  hero  ”  (ch.  vi.  12).  All  those  who  were 
deficient  in  courage  were  sent  home  by  the  procla¬ 
mation  (ver.  3).  If  faint-heartedness  were  de¬ 
manded,  the  brave  should  have  been  dismissed. 
Finally,  God  saves  by  few,  indeed,  if  they  trust  in 
Him,  but  not  by  cravens.  Cowardice  is  a  negative 
quality,  unable  even  to  trust.  To  do  wonders  with 
cowards,  is  a  contradiction  in  adjccto ;  for  if  they 
fight,  they  are  no  longer  cowards.  Cowardice  is  a 
condition  of  soul  which  cannot  become  the  medium 
of  divine  deeds ;  for  even  the  valiant  few,  when 
they  attack  the  many  and  conquer,  are  strong  only 
because  of  their  divine  confidence.  Besides,  it  is 
plainly  implied  that  all  those  who  now  went  with 
Gideon,  were  resolute  for  war.  The  Jewish  in¬ 
terpretation,  communicated  by  Raschi,  is  evidently 
far  more  profound.  Gideon,  it  says,  can  ascertain 
the  religious  antecedents  of  his  men  from  the  way 
in  which  they  prepare  to  drink.  Idolators  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  pray  kneeling  before  their  idols.  On 
this  account,  kneeling,  even  as  a  mere  bodily  pos¬ 
ture,  had  become  unpopular  and  ominous  in  Israel, 
and  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Hence,  he 
who  in  order  to  drink  throws  himself  on  his  knees, 
shows  thereby,  in  a  perfectly  free  and  natural  man¬ 
ner,  that  this  posture  is  nothing  unusual  to  him  ; 
whereas  those  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
kneel,  feel  no  need  of  doing  it  now,  and  as  naturally 
refrain  from  it.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Gideon  to  have  ascertained,  in  any  other  way, 
what  had  been  the  attitude  of  his  men  towards 
idolatry.  While  quenching  their  eager  thirst,*  all 
deliberation  being  forgotten,  they  finely  and  un¬ 
restrainedly  indicate  to  what  posture  they  were 
habituated.  It  is  a  principle  pervading  the  legen¬ 
dary  lore  of  all  mftions,  that  wno  and  what  a  person 
is,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observing  him  when 

1  The  nme  popular  belief  recurs  in  T&rious  forms ;  in 
many  of  which  the  rudeness  and  na'ictti  of  the  manner 
conceals  the  profondltj  of  the  thought.  Cf.  Grimm,  Kin- 
dermdrcJun,  il.  228 ;  MUUenhoff,  Sagen,  p.  884. 

*.  An  image  of  heathenism  and  Israel,  which  from  incon- 


under  no  constraint  of  any  kind.1  The  nueen  of  a 
Northern  legend  exchanges  dresses  with  her  maid ; 
but  she  who  is  not  the  queen,  is  recognized  by  her 
drinking  (cf.  Simrock,  Que/Undee  Shakxp.  iii.  171). 
That  which  is  here  in  Scripture  accepted  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  religious  life  and  its  recognition,  popular 
literature  applies  to  the  keen  discriminating  observ¬ 
ance  of  social  life.  —  This  view  of  the  mark  afforded 
by  the  act  of  kneeling,  is  not  opposed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  temple  the  worshipper  bowed  himself 
before  God.  It  is  announced  to  Elijah  (1  Kgs. 
xix.  18),  that  only  7,000  shall  be  left:  “All  tqp 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every 
mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him.”  To  bow  the 
knee  is  an  honor  due  to  God  alone.  Hence,  Mor- 
decai  refuses  to  kneel  to  a  man  (Esth.  iii.  5). 
Hence,  God  proclaims  by  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlv.  23) : 
“Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow.  The  three 
hundred  —  this  is  what  God  makes  Gideon  to  know 
—  have  never  kneeled  before  Baal ;  they  are  clean 
men  ;  and  with  clean  vessels,  men,  and  animals, 
God  is  accustomed  to  do  wonderful  tilings.  Mid- 
ian’s  idolatrous  people  shall  be  smitten  only  by 
such  as  have  always  been  free  from  their  idols. 

However  satisfactory  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Biblical  spirit  this  explanation  may  be  as  it  stands, 
let  something  nevertheless  be  added  to  it.  Verse  5 

says :  n^rrjo  iaiirb?  bb 

-9b  iniH  Txn  pb;.  in  verse  6  the 

phraseology  changes  ;  it  speaks  of  those  who 
nn's-btf  Ql^O'ppbipn.  Now,  as  they  would 
naturally  use  the  hollow  hand  to  take  up  the  water 
and  carry  it  to  the  mouth,  thus  making  it  answer 
to  the  concave  tongue  of  a  dog,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  so  understand  the  words  quoted  from  ver. 

5,  as  if  it  read:  0^1*19  iT?  pV  "IfH  bb 
iririba  abjn  fib;  ipys,  “  all  who  sip  water 
with  their  hands,  as  the  dog  with  his  tongue." 
However  that  may  be,  the  circumstance  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  a  comparison  with  the  sipping 
of  a  dog  is  here  instituted ;  for  if  the  comparison 
had  no  special  significance,  it  would  have  sufficed 
to  distinguish  between  those  who  drank  standing 
and  those  who  drank  kneeling.  It  was  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  this,  doubtless,  which  induced  the  common 
reference  to  what  -Elian  ( Hist.  Anim.,  vi.  531  says  of 
the  dogs  of  Egypt,  that  for  fear  of  crocodiles  they 
drink  quickly,  while  running.  And  from  this  arose 
the  view,  already  confuted,  that  the  three  hundred 
who  imitated  the  lapping  of  dogs,  were  spiritless  and 
cowardly.  But  the  comparison  must  be  viewed  more 
profoundly.  Those  Egyptian  dogs  are  the  type,  not 
of  cowardice,  but  of  caution.  It  is  known  that  the 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  were  not  the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  eager  to  seize  on  dogs ;  those  of  Central 
America  (the  Cayman  alligator)  are  not  less  so. 
In  Cuba,  likewise,  dogs  will  not  drink  from  rivers, 
lest  their  greedy  foe  might  suddenly  spring  on 
them  (cf.  Oxen.  Natwrgesch.,  vi.  666).  Tne  croco¬ 
dile  is  the  image  of  the  adversary ;  against  whom 
they  are  on  their  guard,  who  do  not  so  drink,  that 
from  eagerness  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  fall  intq 
his  hands.1  Sensual  haste  would  forget  the  threat¬ 
ening  danger.  To  these  considerations,  add  the 
following:*  The  heroic  achievement  of  the  three 
hundred  is  a  surprise,  in  which  they  throw  them- 

gi derate  thirst  for  enjoyment,  so  often  foils  into  the  Jaws  of 
tin.  The  godly  rejoice  with  trembling,  and  enjoy  with 
watchfulness,  that  they  may  not  become  a  prey  to  the 
enemy. 

8  The  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  narrative. 
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selves,  as  it  were,  into  the  jaws  of  the  sleeping 
foe.  Now,  the  ancients  tell  of  an  animal,  “  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  dog,”  which,  hostile  to  the  crocodile, 
throws  itself  into  the  jaws  of  the  reptile  when 
asleep,  and  kills  it  internally.  This  animal,  called 

Hydros,  or  JI'TTSN  (cf.  Phys.  Syrus ,  ed.  Tychsen, 
cap.  xxxi.  p.  170),  has  been  rightly  considered  to 
be  the  Ichnenmon,  the  crocodile’s  worst  enemy. 
Its  name  signifies,  “  Tracker.”  Tracking,  Ix^tvuy, 
is  the  special  gift  of  dogs.  Among  five  animals 
before  whom  the  strong  must  fear,  the  Talmud 

( Sabbat ,  77,  b)  names  the  fro™  ^25* 

dog,  as  being  a  terror  of  the  crocodile. 

The  band  who  drink  like  the  Egyptian  dog,  per¬ 
form  a  deed  similar  to  that  whicn  the  dog-like 
animal  has  ascribed  to  it.  They  throw  themselves 
upon  the  sleeper;  and,  courageous  though  few, 
become  the  terror  of  the  mighty  foe.  If  it  may  be 
assumed  that  for  the  sake  of  such  hints  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  the  pipping  dog  was  chosen  for  the  three 
hundred  companions  of  Gideon,  the  whole  passage, 
it  must  be  allowed,  becomes  beautiful  and  clear. 
He  who  has  never  inclined  to  idolatry,  who  has 
exercised  caution  against  hostile  blandishments 
and  mastered  his  own  desires, — he,  like  the  ani¬ 
mal  before  alluded  to,  will  be  fitted,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  weakness,  to  surprise  and  overcome  the 
enemy,  how  strong  soever  he  be.  The  similitude, 
in  this  view,  is  analogous  to  various  other  sig¬ 
nificant  psychological  propositions,  expressive  of 
fundamental  moral  principles.2 

Ver.  8.  They  took  the  victuals  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  hands.  The  words  of  the  original 

are :  n|£J.  Offense  has 

naturally  been  taken  at  HTO  :  instead  of  which 

rm,  in  the  ftat.  constr .,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
older  Jewish  expositors  endeavored  to  support  the 
unusual  form  by  a  similar  one  in  Ps.  xlv.  5, 

P7?  »  but  the  two  axe  not  exactly  parallel,  either 
in  sense  or  form,  to  say  nothing  of  Olshausen’s 
proposal  to  emend  the  latter  passage  also.  On  the 

other  hohd,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  HX*  is 
not  found  in  a  single  manuscript,  although  it  was 
so  natural  to  substitute  it  in  effect,  as  was  done  by 

the  ancient  versions.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  HIV 
can  be  read.*  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  three 
hundred  men  took  all  the  provisions  of  the  other 
thousands.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  former  were  benefited  by  such  super¬ 
abundance,  or  how  the  latter  could  dispense  with 
all  means  of  subsistence.  The  sense  can  only  be 
that  the  three  hundred  took  their  provisions  out  of 
the  supplies  for  the  whole  army.  As  the  great 
body  of  the  army  was  about  to  leave  them,  this 
little  troop  took  from  the  common  stores  as  much 
as  they  needed.  We  are  not  therefore  to  correct 

into  but  to  supply  before 

The  matter  is  further  explained  by  the  addition 
O^t?*  Erom  the  common  stores  of  the  supply- 

considered  In  its  symbolic  import,  is  found  In  a  German 
legend,  communicated  by  Birllnger  ( VolkMhibmlicke s  aus 
Sckwabtn ,  i.  116),  in  which  the  she-wolf  recognizes  as  gen¬ 
uine  only  those  among  her  young  who  drink  water,  while 
she  regards  those  who  lap  like  dogs  as  young  wolf-dogs, 
and  her  worst  enemies.  Accordingly,  dogs  who  lap,  in  the 


train,  they  took  what  they  needed  for  themselves 
in  their  own  hands,  for  the  others  were  going  away. 
The  case  was  not  much  different  with  the  trum¬ 
pets.  The  three  hundred  needed  one  each;  so 
many  had  therefore  to  be  taken  from  the  people 
There  is  nothing  to  show,  nor  is  it  to  be  assumed, 
that  the  other  thousands  kept  none  at  all,  or  that 
at  the  outset  the  whole  ten  thousand  had  onlv 
three  hundred  trumpets.  The  three  hundred  took 
from  the  body  of  the  army  what,  according  to  their 
numbers,  they  needed  to  venture  the  battle.  —  The 
others  Gideon  dismissed,  “every  one  to  his  tent” 
To  be  dismissed,  or  to  go  to  the  tents,  is  the  stand¬ 
ing  formula  by  which  the  cessation  of  the  mobile 
condition  of  the  army  is  indicated.  The  people 
are  free  from  military  duty ;  bat  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  disbanded. 

He  retained  the  three  hundred.  With  these 
he  intended  to  give  battle ;  and  the  conflict  was 
near  at  hand,  for  the  hostile  army  lay  before  him 
in  the  valley  below. 


H0MILET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Starke  :  Christianity  requires  manliness ;  away, 
therefore,  with  those  who  always  plead  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh. — *Thb  same:  It  matters  little 
how  insignificant  we  are  considered,  if  we  only 
conquer.  —  The  same  :  We  should  regard,  not  the 
means  which  God  uses  for  our  physical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  deliverance,  but  the  God  who  uses  them. — 
The  same  :  Though  men  do  nothing,  but  only 
stand  in  the  order  appointed,  God  by  his  omnip¬ 
otence  can  effect  more  than  when  they  work  their 
busiest.  —  Gerlach  :  God’s  genuine  soldiers  never 
seek  their  strength  in  numbers,  nor  ever  weaken 
their  ranks  by  the  reception  of  half-hearted,  sloth¬ 
ful,  and  timorous  persons.  In  times  of  peace,  they 
may  for  love’s  sake  hold  fellowship  with  many ; 
but  when  battle  is  to  be  waged  for  the  Lord,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  those  who  could  only 
weaken  the  host. 

I  Bp.  Hall:  Gideon’s  army  must  be  lessened. 
Who  are  so  fit  to  be  cashiered  as  the  fearful  ?  God 
bids  him,  therefore,  proclaim  license  for  all  faint 
hearts  to  leave  the  neld.  An  ill  instrument  may 
shame  a  good  work.  God  will  not  glorify  himserf 
by  cowards.  As  the  timorous  shall  be  without  the 
gates  of  heaven,  so  shall  they  be  without  the  lists 
of  God’s  field.  Although  it  was  not  their  courage 
that  should  save  Israel,  yet  without  their  courage 
God  would  not  serve  Himself  of  them.  Chris¬ 
tianity  requires  men;  for  if  our  spiritual  diffi¬ 
culties  meet  not  with  high  spirits,  instead  of  whet¬ 
ting  our  fortitude,  they  quell  it.  — The  same: 
But  now,  who  can  but  bless  himself  to  find  of  two 
and  thirty  thousand  Israelites,  two  and  twenty 
thousand  cowards?  Yet  all  these  in  Gideons 
march,  made  as  fair  a  flourish  of  courage  as  the 
boldest.  Who  can  trust  the  feces  of  men,  that 
sees  in  the  army  of  Israel  above  two  for  one  tim¬ 
orous  ?  —  Scott  :  Many  who  have  real  faith  and 
grace  are  unfit  for  special  services,  and  unable  to 
bear  peculiar  trials,  from  which  therefore  the  Lord 
will  exempt  them ;  and  to  which  He  will  appoint 

manner  which  Gideon  wishes  to  see  Imitated  by  his  Jklthftal 
ones,  are  the  enemies  of  the  rapacious  wolf. 

1  [Nome*  vermis  aquatiHs ,  qtd  ingreditwr  awes  pietism 
ma jorum.  Boxtorff,  Lex.  Tain. — T*.] 

a  Cf.  my  Away  on  Den  armen  Heinrich,  In  the  Weim 
Jakrbuck  fur  Deutsche  Sprache ,  i.  410. 

•  Kell  is  among  those  who  propose  to  adopt  it. 
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cfaote  to  whom  He  has  given  superior  hardiness, 
boldness,  and  firmness  of  spirit ;  and  very  trivial 
incidents  will  sometimes  make  a  discovery  of  men's 


capacities  and  dispositions,  and  show  who  are  and 
who  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  arduous  under¬ 
takings. — Tb.] 


Gideon  is  directed  to  advance  against  the  enemy  ;  but  to  increase  his  confidence  he  is 
authorized  to  make  a  previous  visit  to  the  hostile  encampment . 


Chapter  YIL  9-11. 


9  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him, 
Arise,  get  thee  down  unto  [descend  against]  the  host  [camp] ;  for  I  have  deliv- 

10  ered  it  into  thine  hand.  But  if  thou  [jot]  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  [fl»t]  with 

11  Phurah  thy  servant  down. to  the  host  [camp]  :  And  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say ; 
and  afterward  shall  thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go  down  unto  [against]  the 
host  [camp].  Then  went  he  down  with  Phurah  his  servant  unto  the  outside  of  the 
armed  men  that  were  in  the  host  [camp]. 


RXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  9.  Arise,  descend!  The  three  hundred 
who  are  with  Gideon  are  enough.  The  hero  may 
venture  the  assault  with  them.  The  hosts  of 
Midian,  despite  their  numbers,  will  not  withstand 
their  enthusiasm  of  faith.  Not  fortune,  but  God, 
will  help  the  brave.  There  is  no  more  time  for 
delay.  The  harvest  waits  for  the  reaper ;  of  that 
Gideon  may  convince  himself.  Let  him  hear  what 
they  say,  aid  he  will  learn  that  they  are  more  in 
dread  than  to  be  dreaded.  The  command  addressed 
to  Gideon  in  this  verse,  bids  him  make  a  general 
assault  with  all  his  men  (which  Bertheau  has  failed 
to  perceive).  It  is  only  when  the  undertaking  still 
appears  too  venturesome  to  him,  that  he  is  bidden 
first  to  convince  himself  of  the  spirit  which  rules 
in  the  camp  of  Midian.  Again  and  again  does 
the  narrative  inculcate  the  lesson  that  victory  re¬ 
sults  only  from  full,  undivided,  unbroken,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  confidence.  Every  shadow  of  hesitation 
is  removed  by  God,  before  the  hero  advances  to  his 
great  exploit. 

Ver.  10.  Go  thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant. 
The  case  of  Diomed,  who  according  to  Homer  ( II. 
x.  220),  ventures  into  the  camp  of  the  Trojans,  is 
not  altogether  analogous.1  Diomed  is  to  find  out 
what  the  Trojans  are  doing,  and  design  to  do ; 
Gideon  is  only  to  learn  the  spirit  of  his  enemy,  as 
they  freely  converse  together.  Diomed  also  desires 
a  companion,  “  for  two  goinp  together  better  ob¬ 
serve  what  is  profitable.'’  Gideon’s  servant  goes 
with  him,  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  he  also 
majr  hear  what  Gideon  hears,  and  may  testify  to 
his  fellow  soldiers  of  what  Gideon  tells  them,  so 
that  they  may  follow  with  the  same  assured  courage 
with  which  he  leads.  The  two  commands  are 
very  dearly  distinguished.  Gideon  with  his  troop 

were  to  advance  “  against  ”  (?,  as  in  ch.  v.  13)  the 
encampment ;  but  Gideon  and  his  servant  are  to 


go  “  unto  ”  (b$)  it.  —  The  name  Phurah  (PH 53), 

does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Pcre  or  »T?§) 

is  a  wild  ass,  onager ,  an  animal  mdch  talked  of  and 
greatly  dreaded  among  the  Orientals.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  flie  Masorites  have  pointed  the  same  radicals 

”7?  5  according  to  which  the  name  of  the  serv  ant, 
as  signifying  “Branch”  (rV)NS),  was  not  un¬ 
aptly  chosen —  "^53  means  both  boy  and  servant 
or  attendant. 

Ver.  1 1.  Aa  fhr  as  the  line  (limit)  of  the  Tan- 
guard  to  the  camp,  n^J7"bS.  The 

meaning  of  O^tT^rrn  is  obscure,  although  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  at  Josh.  i.  14  affords  a  hint 
toward  a  probable  explanation.  is  the 

small  of  the  back,  above  the  hips  ( lumbus ,  lumbi , 
quinque  inferiores  spina  vertebra),  about  which  the 
girdle,  zona ,  was  worn.  The  chamushim  were  not, 
however,  simply  those  who  were  girdled  and 
equipped,  but  as  the  LXX.  indicate  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  the  the  u*/£girdled;  which 

term  the  Greeks  also  used  to  designate  the  light¬ 
armed  troops,  who  were  everywhere  in  use  as  van 
and  rear  guards.  Among  many  passages  in 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  others,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  from  the 
Cyropaedia  (v.  3,  56),  as  illustrating  this  use  of  the 
Greek  word  :  mOri  xph  xarrbj  rov  orparevparos  x§- 
(obt  « v(6rovs  ....  xpoGxcpxtv.  The  same 
position  as  vanguard  is,  according  to  Josh.  i.  14,  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  Israel itish  host  by  the  two  and  a  half 
trans-Jordanic  tribes :  “  Ye  shall  march  before  your 
brethren  as  chamushim”  These  tribes  had  left 
their  families  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  freer  and  lighter,  expeditiores.  To  the  same 
class  of  soldiery  belonged  the  chamushim ,  to  whom 


1  In  the  inn  "  Ztrr  Hoken  ScAul”  In  Uhn,  there  is  still 
Shown  a  portrait  of  Gustavos  Adolphus,  as  during  tho  war 
he  appeared,  disguised,  in  that  city,  as  a  spy,  which  is  only 
a  legend.  In  like  manner,  it  is  told  of  Alfred  the  Great  of 


England,  that  in  order  to  inspect  for  himself  the  situation  o 
the  Dunes,  he  entered  their  camp  as  a  harper.  Hume, 
Hist,  o/  Eng.  i.  68. 
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Gideon  approached.  They  formed  the  outer  rim 
of  the  encampment,  and  beyond  them  Gideon  did 
not  venture  to  proceed,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
1  [Bertheau  uyi,  indeed,  that  the  chamtuhim  numbered 
185.000  men,  cf  ch.  Till.  10  ;  but  by  the  ckamutkim ,  he, 
like  moat  echolan,  understands  not  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army,  but  the  whole  body  of  fighting  men  in  the 
army.  "  The  eastern  tribes,’'  be  «ys,  "  had  invaded  the 
land  with  their  herds  and  tents,  L  e.  fkmllUa,  ch.  vi.  6. 

Among  sooh  nomadic  tribes,  the  warriors,  called  Q^27Cn, 


want  of  two.  What  Bcrtheau  says  about  135,000 
men  who  constituted  this  body,1  is  like  his  whole 
explanation  of  the  passage,  a  misapprehension. 

or  C'^Sh,  Josh.  iv.  12, 13,  are  distinguished  frees  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  former,  in  view  of  the  impending 
battle,  were  not  scattered  among  the  msec  of  the  people,  but 
were  collected  together  in  the  camp  to  the  number  of  I8&4- 
000.”  —  Ta.] 


•  Gideon  and  hit  attendant  secretly  visit  the  hostile  camp.  The  dream  of  the  soldier  and 
its  interpretation.  The  night-surprise ,  confusion ,  and  pursuit. 

Chapter  VII.  12-25. 

12  And  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  [sons]  of  the  east, 
lay  along  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  [locusts]  for  multitude ;  and  their  cam- 

13  els  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude.  And  when 
Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and 
said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  lo,  a  [round]  cake  of  barley-bread  tumbled 
into  [rolled  itself  against]  the  host  [camp]  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  [the]  tent 
[«. «.  the  tents ;  the  singular,  used  collectively],  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it  that 

14  the  tent  [*. «.  ail  the  tents]  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered,  and  said,  This  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  save  the  sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  [the]  man  of  Israel :  for  [omit : 

15  for]  into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered  Midian,  and  all  the  host  [camp].  And  it  was 
so,  when  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  that  he 
worshipped,  and  returned  into  the  host  [camp]  of  Israel,  and  said,  Arise ;  for  the  Lord 

16  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  host  ffcamp]  of  Midian.  And  he  divided 
the  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies,  ana  he  put  a  trumpet  in  every  man’s 

17  hand,  with  empty  pitchers,  and  lamps  [torches]  within  the  pitchers.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise :  and  behold,  when  I  come  to  the  outside  of  the 

18  camp,  it  shall  be  that  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do.  When  I  blow  with  a  [the]  trumpet, 
I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the 

19  camp,  and  say,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of  Gideon.  So  Gideon,  and 
the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  outside  of  the  camp  in  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  middle  watch ;  and  they  had  but  newly  set  the  watch :  and  they  blew 

20  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers  that  were  in  their  hands.  And  the  three  com¬ 
panies  blew  the  trumpets  [*ii  at  on«],  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  [took]  the 
lamps  [torches]  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow 

21  withal:  and  they  cried,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of  Gideon.  And  they 
stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the  camp ;  and  all  the  host  [camp]  ran  [wm» 

22  thrown  into  commotion],  and  cried,  and  fled.  And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
[meanwhile]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  set  every  man’s  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  through¬ 
out  [and  against]  all  the  host  [camp]  :  and  the  host  [camp]  fled  to  Beth-shitt&h 
[the  Housp  of  Acacias]  in  [toward]  Zererath  [Zererah],  ana  [omit:  and]  to  the 

23  border  [edge]  of  Abel-meholah,  unto  [near]  Tabbath.  And  the  men  of  Israel 
gathered  themselves  together  out  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manas- 

24  seh,  and  pursued  after  the  Midianites.  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all 
Mount  Ephraim,  saying,  Come  down  against  the  Midianites,  and  take  [seize]  before 
them  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  [the]  Jordan.  Then  all  the  men  of  Ephraim 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  took  [seized]  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  [thel 

25  Jordan.  And  they  took  two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  andZeeb  [Raven  and 
Wolf  ]  ;  and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  [at]  the  rock  Oreb  [Raven’s  Rock],  and  Zeeb  they 
slew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  [Wolfs  Press],  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  [from]  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan. 
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EXBOKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  And  Midian  and  Am&lek.  The 
pregnant  and  musing  character  of  the  style  of  our 
Book,  notwithstanding  its  entire  simplicity  and 
artlessness,  shows  itself  especially  in  the  episode 
concerning  Gideon.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  which  they  present  to  the  scanty  means  of 
Israel — the  handfpl  of  men  who  followed  Gideon 
—  the  countless  numbers  and  vast  resources  of  the 
enemy  are  once  more  pointed  out.  On  one  side, 
there  are  three  hundred  men,  on  foot ;  on  the  other, 
a  multitude  numerous  as  an  army  of  locusts,  riders 
ou  camels  countless  as  the  sancfs  of  the  sea-shore 
(cf.  above,  on  ch.  vi.  5).  This  contrast  must  needs 
be  insisted  on  here,  that  so  the  wonderful  help  of 
God  may  stand  out  in  bold  relief ;  that  Israel  may 
learn  that  victory  comes  not  of  numbers,  but  /s 
the  gift  of  God,  and  that  in  all  their  conflicts,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  God  who  endows  their  enemies  with 
victorious  courage,  that  He  may  chasten  his  people, 
or  fills  them  with  fear  and  confusion,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  multitude  and  might,  that  Israel  may  be 
delivered.  God  governs  man's  free  will.  He  turns 
the  hearts  of  men  according  to  his  wisdom.  He 
raises  the  courage  of  the  few  and  small  to  victory, 
and  brings  the  proud  and  great  to  grief.  It  is  his 
work  that  Gideon  with  three  hundred  men  dares 
attack  the  enormous  multitude ;  his  doing  that,  as 
the  soldier's  dream  and  its  interpretation  indicate, 
6ad  forebodings  fill  the  heart  of  the  proud  and 
mighty  foe,  and  cause  it  to  faint  before  the  com¬ 
ing  conflict. 

ver.  13.  And  aa  Gideon  came,  behold,  a  man 
told  a  dream.  From  the  enemy's  dream,  Gideon 
will  learn  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  are. 
For  this  end  he  was  to  go  into  the  encampment, 
thereby  to  perfect  his  own  confidence.  Jehovah  is 
God  of  the  heathen  also.  Although  they  do  not 
believe  in  Him,  they  are  yet  instruments  in  his 
hand.  It  was  He  who,  without  their  knowing  it, 
raised  them  up  and  directed  their  way.  They  did 
not  learn  to  know  Him  from  his  works ;  and  yet  He 
shone  above  them,  like  the  sun  concealed  by  clouds 
and  vapors.  The  manifest  God  they  fail  to  see  by 
day ;  but  the  Hidden  and  Unknown  they  seek  in 
dreams.  All  heathenism  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
great  dream;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  that  as  all  nations  dream,  so  all  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  find  in  dreams  the  indications  of  a  hidden 
truth.  Their  interpreters  did  not  know  the  God 
of  Truth  in  himself ;  but  He  who  turns  the  nations 
as  water-courses,  fills  their  hearts,  when  He  pleases, 
with  visions  and  interpretations  which  have  their 
rise  in  truth.  Hence,  when  in  Scripture,  God  fre¬ 
quently  favors  heathen  with  dreams  of  truth,  He 
does  not  thereby  sanctify  every  dream ;  but  only 
uses  dreams  to  influence  the  men  whom  He  takes 
under  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom,  —  the  Philistine 
king,  for  instance,  Laban  the  Aramiean,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  baker  and  butler,  —  because  they  already  look 
on  dreams  as  such  as  hiding  a  divine  mystery. 
Breams  appeared  the  more  significant,  when  great 
events  were  manifestly  at  hand.  And  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mental  excitement  which  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  seizes  on  men,  they  are  natural  and  to  be 
expected.  Thus  elsewhere  also  we  hear  of  dreams 
by  generals  before  battle.  Leonidas,  Plutarch  (on 
Herodotus)  tells  us,  had  a  dream  before  the  battle 


of  Thermopylae,  which  disclosed  to  him  the  future 
destinies  of  Greece  and  Thebes.  Xerxes  had  a 
dream  previous  to  his  Greek  campaign  ;  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  is  said  to  have  dreamed  before  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  that  he  was  wrestling  with  TUly 
(Joh.  Scheffer,  Afemorab.  Suet.  Gentis,  p.  23).  It 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Midianites  that  Gideon, 
though  but  a  contemned  foe,  lay  encamped  on  the 
mountain.  The  peculiar  dream  must  therefore  the 
more  impress  the  soldier  who  dreamed  it. 

A  round  barley-loaf  rolled  itself!  The  narra-  - 
five,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  brevity,  is 

very  vivid  and  forcible.  The  animated  ngn  recurs 
three  times.  The  dream  itself  also  portrays  the 
contrast  with  which  it  has  to  do,  with  uncommon 
clearness.  The  barley-loaf  is  the  symbol  of  wretch¬ 
edness  and  poverty,1  over  against  the  luxury  and 
wealth  of  Midian.  Indigent  Bedouins,  who  have 
nothing  else,  at  this  day  still  subsist  on  barley- 
bread,  which  they  sometimes  dip  in  goat's  fat 
(Ritter,  xiv.  1003).2  The  cake  or  loaf  is  here 

called  Vb?,  a  term  variously  explained.  The 
definition  of  Gesenius,  who  derives  it  from 

=bb?.  to  roll,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely.  The 
mention  of  the  round  form  of  the  loaf  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  its  rolling  vividly  before  the  imag¬ 
ination,  since  all  loaves  were  not  round.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  according  to  Niebuhr,  take  a 
round  lump  of  dough,  and  bury  it  in  hot  coals, 
until  they  think  it  baked.  Then  they  knock  off 
the  ashes,  and  eat  it  ( Beschreib .  Arab.  p.  52). 
Such  a  wretched  loaf  is  that  which  the  Mid- 
ianite  sees  rolling  in  his  dream.  It  signifies 
Gideon  and  Israel,  who,  by  reason  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress  (ch. 
vi.  4).  It  comes  rolling  “against"  the  encamp¬ 
ment  not  “  in "  it,  as  the  expositors 

have  it ;  for  the  dream  depicts  the  coming  event. 

And  it  came  to  the  tent,  bnfcn  -r?.  The 
tent —  with  the  article.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
think  here,  with  Bertheau,  who  follows  Josephus, 
of  the  tent  of  the  king ;  for  there  were  several 
kings.  The  tent  of  the  dream  stands  collectively 
for  all  the  tents  of  the  encampment;  for  the  very 
idea  of  the  dream  is  that  the  rolling  loaf  comes 
into  collision  with  the  tents  in  general.  One  tent 
after  another  is  struck  by  it,  falls,  and  is  turned 

upside  down.  bnfcn  bs}1?,  and  “  the  tent,"  all 
the  tents,  one  after  another,  lay  overturned.  By 
this  venaphal ,  the  narrator  recapitulates,  as  it  were, 
the  falling  of  the  several  tents,  which  in  the  vivid 
dream  vision,  in  which  all  notions  of  time  and 
space  are  forgotten,  appealed  like  the  downfall  of 
a  single  tent.2 

Ver.  14.  And  his  fellow  answered.  The  fact 
that  a  true  interpretation  is  given  by  one  comrade 
to  the  other,  must  be  specially  noted.  The  first 
has  not  asked,  but  only  related ;  the  other  is  no 
sooth-sayer,  but  only  a  companion.  So  much  the 
more  significant  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
interpretation  originates.  For  there  exists  no  visi¬ 
ble  ground  for  thinking  it  possible  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  great  power,  Midian  may  be  deliv¬ 
ered  into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Gideon.  But 


1  Josephus  also  understand*  It  thus :  ”  av$p*n roi*  a fipw 
ror.”  Hi*  further  interpretation,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
followed. 

t  [Cf.  Thomson.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  U.  106 - T».] 

S  [Woedswobth :  "The  tent  waa  au  expressive  emblem 


of  the  Midianites,  being  nomads ;  their  tent  was  their  all 
in  alb  Their  wives,  their  children,  their  cattle,  their  goods, 
their  vesture,  their  treasure,  were  all  collected  in  it  and 
about  it.”  —  To.] 
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what  does  exist,  is  an  eril  conscience.  Through 
seven  years  Midi&n  bad  plundered  and  trodden 
Israel.  This  is  the  first  time,  in  all  these  years, 
that  resistance  is  attempted.  That  in  spite  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  numerical  weakness,  Israel  ventures  now 
to  begin  a  war,  must  of  itself  excite  attention  and 
make  an  impres>ion.  How  long  had  it  been,  since 
Israel  had  unfurled  the  banners  of  its  God !  Proud 
tyranny  is  already  startled  at  the  prospect  of  resist' 
ance  from  a  few  faithful  ones.*  According  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  16),  Artaban  says  to  Xerxes :  “Men 
are  wont  to  be  visited  in  sleep  by  images  of  what 
they  have  thought  on  during  the ’day.”  The  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  in  this  case  to  both  dreamer  and  in¬ 
terpreter.  Dream  and  interpretation  both  reflect 
the  forebodings  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  God 
is  about  to  judge.  The  interpreter  compares  the 
rolling  loaf  with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  ( The  hith- 

pael  of  bcre  applied  to  that  which  symbol¬ 

ized  the  sword  of  Gideon  (ver.  13),  is  also  used  by 
the  sacred  writer  of  the  sword  which  kept  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  Gen.  iii.  24.)  He 
it  is  —  continues  the  interpreter  —  who  rises  up 
against  the  domination  of  Midian  :  does  he  venture 
on  this,  and  dreamest  thou  thus,  —  be  sure  that  his 
God  (hence  the  article  with  Klohim,  since  without 
the  article  it  also  designates  their  gods)  has  deliv¬ 
ered  Midian  into  his  power. 

Ver.  15.  When  Gideon  heard  thia.  What 
Gideon  hears  is  not  merely  the  interpretation  of  a 
dream  which  confirms  his  brightest  hopes.  The 
dream  is  one  which  his  enemies  have,  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  is  their  own.  He  hears  in  it  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  tone  and  mood  of  their  minds.  He 
learns  that  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  is  already 
broken  by  the  reflection  that  Israel's  Lord  is  once 
more  in  the  field.  Astonished  and  adoring,  he  and 
his  attendant  hear  this  wonder,  as  great  and  real  as 
any  other  that  God  has  shown  him.  They  feel  that 
God  has  done  this  —  they  see  that  He  is  leader  and 
victor  —  with  thanksgiving  they  bow  before  Him.51 

Vers.  16-18.  And  he  divided  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Encouraged,  Gideon  hastens  to  act. 
He  dirides  his  band  into  three  companies,  so  as  to 
be  ablo  to  surround  the  hostile  encampment  (cf. 
ver.  21).  He  bids  the  two  companies  who  are  to 
take  their  stations  on  the  other  sides,  to  attend  to 
his  signal,  and  gives  them  the  battlo-crv.  Now,  as 
to  this  cry,  though  ver.  18  gives  it,  “  Of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon/*  yet,  since  ver.  20  has,  “  Sword  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Gideon/*  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
former  verse  the  word  “  sword  ’*  is  to  be  supplied. 
For  the  two  companies  who  were  to  wait  for  the 
trumpet-blast  of  Gideon  and  those  with  him,  could 
not  understand  the  words  of  the  distant  cry,  and 

1  Jfechylus  (Peru*,  188,  ate.)  represents  poetically  the 

forebodings  and  dreams  of  Atossa  concerning  the  Impend 
ing  disaster  of  Xerxes ;  bat  the  moral  view,  that  such 
dreams  were  Inspired  by  the  evil  conscience  of  the  conquest- 

loving  tyrant,  and  that  the  insignificant  people  triumphed 

through  God,  Is  wanting. 

S  [Our  author  treats  as  a  plural,  and  trans¬ 

lates  :  « they  worshipped.71  The  form  Is  undoubtedly  singu¬ 
lar,  cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  7 ;  xxiv.  52;  etc.,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
most  grammarians,  Gee.  Gram.  75  Rem.  18 ;  Green,  176, 1 
Fttrst,  however,  both  in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Hebrew 
Concordance  Mats  it  as  plnral.  In  his  Lexicon,  s.  v. 

nntr,  he  s^ys :  ”  ;  plural,  sometimes 

snTK0\  in  pause  nnjjltt?'.,  sometimes  WiritpV1- 

Ta.]  *  T  '  *  * 

<  [Dr.  Thomson  remarks  (L.  tf  B.  11. 166) :  ff  I  have  often 

•sen  the  small  ail  letup  of  the  natives  carried  in  a  *  pitcher ' 


yet  they  also  shouted,  “  Sword  of  Jehovah  and  of 
Gideon  **  (ver.  20).  Moreover,  the  command  must 
have  been  executed  as  it  was  given ;  and  hence  the 
fact  that  according  to  ver.  20  Gideon’s  own  com¬ 
pany  joined  in  the  longer  form,  proves  that  to  have 
been  originally  given.  The  cry  itself  is  very  ex¬ 
pressive.  It  tells  the  Midianites  that  the  sword  of 
the  God  whose  people  and  faith  they  have  op¬ 
pressed,  and  of  the  man  whose  insignificance  they 
nave  despised,  whose  family  they  have  injured,  and 
who  through  God  becomes  their  conqueror,  is  about 
to  be  swung  over  their  heads. 

Vers.  19-21.  And  Gideon  came  to  the  border 
line  of  the  camp  about  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch.  From  the  mention  of  the  middle 
watch,  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  the  night 
must  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  watches. 
It  was  still  deep  in  the  night  when  Gideon  under¬ 
took  the  surprise.  The  middle  watch  was  just 
begun ;  the  sentinels,  it  is  added,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  had  just  OTN)  been  set  —  for  as  the  middle 
watch  advanced,  the  army  would  begin  to  stir. 
Prodigious  was  the  alarm  that  seized  on  Midian, 
when  suddenly  the  trumpets  clanged,  the  pitchers 
crashed,  the  thundering  battle-cry  broke  out,  the 

torches*  blazed . Accounts  are  not 

wanting  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  of  similar 
stratagems  adopted  by  bold  generals.  Tacitus  ex¬ 
presses  himself  ou  this  subject  after  his  own  man¬ 
ner  ( Arrnal .  i.  68,  4) :  “  The  clangor  of  trumpets 
and  the  flitter  of  arms  (sonus  tubarum,  fulgor  armo- 
rum)  easily  become  destructive  to  a  foe  who  thinks 
only  of  a  few,  half-armed  opponents;  the  more 
unexpected  the  alarm,  the  greater  the  loss  (cadet- 
fxmt  ut  rebus  secundis  aridi ,  ita  adversis  incauti).” 
So  the  Roman  Minucius  Rufus  terrified  the  Scor- 
disci,  by  causing  trumpets  to  be  blown  from  among 
the  mountains  round  about,  the  sound  of  which, 
echoed  by  the  rocks,  spread  fear  and  terror  (Fron- 
tinus,  Straiagematicon ,  ii.  3).  The  ancients  named 
such  surprises  Panic  terrors,  because  Pan  put  the 
enemies  of  Dionysus  to  flight  with  his  horns4 S * * * * *  (cf. 
Polytenus,  Stmtegem.  i.  and  ii.). 

The  terror  which  seized  on  Midian  was  in  truth 
a  terror  from  God.  This  the  simple  narrative 
sets  forth  most  classically.  Ver.  16  had  already* 
stated  that  all  had  trumpets  in  their  hands,  and 
pitchers,  with  torches,  whereby  no  hand  was  left 
free  to  use  the  sword.  Ver.  20  says,  still  more 
explicitly,  “  they  had  the  torches  in  their  left,  and 
the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands.**  They  did  not 
use  the  sword,  but  only  cried,  “  Sword  of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon/*  (Not,  however,  as  if  Gideon  were 

put  ou  a  parallel  with  God:  7^15^1  is  to  be 


or  earthera  ve— 1  at  night.11  But  the  cf  this 

history  can  scarcely  bo  R  oil  lamps,11  for  which  HTTQ 
would  be  more  appropriate.  A  better  explanation  is  su^ 
parted  by  the  following  note  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dies.  (Art. 
Gideon) :  n  It  is  curious  to  find  r  lamps  and  pitchers1 * *  in  nan 
for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of  the  police  carries  with  him 
at  night,  (a  torch  which  burns,  soon  alter  it  is  lighted, 
without  a  flame,  exoepting  when  it  is  waved  through  the 
air,  when  it  suddenly  biases  forth  ;  it  therefore  answers  Um 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  is 
sometimes  concealed  m  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with 
something  else,  when  not  required  to  give  light  (Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt.,  i.  ch.  iv.).1 11 — Tm.] 

4  A  similar  maneuver  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Her- 
sum  in  Acbaia,  when  Diotas  besieged  them.  Polymous, 
II.  86. 
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taken  as  supplementing  the  preceding  words  — 
“  even  that  committed  to  Gideon ;  ”  for  Gideon  was 
the  visible  bearer  of  God’s  sword.)  Hence,  also, 
▼er.  21  says  :  “  They  stood  (the  troops  of  Gideon) 
round  about  the  encampment ;  ”  t.  they  stand, 
not  otherwise  attacking,  but  simply  blowing  their 
trumpets ;  yet  the  enemy  takes  to  “  running  ” 

(V7J3  stands  contrasted  with  Just  as 

in  Joshua’s  time  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  while 
the  trumpets  of  Israel  sounded,  so  here  it  is — 
“These  blew,  those  fled.”  Terror  and  disorder 
ruled  the  hour  in  the  Midianitbh  camp.  In  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  they  no  longer  knew  what 
they  did.  Hence,  ver.  22  states  that  “  while  the 
three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets  ”  —  this  is  intern 
tionally  repeated,  and  shows  that  they  scarcely 
needed  a  sword  against  Midian  —  the  Midianites 
thought  themselves  attacked  by  enemies,  and  raged 
among  themselves,  for  “Jehovah  had  set  every 
man’s  sword  against  his  fellow,  and  against  the 
whole  camp,”  or  as  we  say,  in  cases  of  great  con¬ 
fusion,  44  All  against  one,  one  against  all.” 

Ver.  22.  And  the  boat  fled  to  Beth-ahittah 
(the  House  of  Acacias),  towards  Zererah,  to 
the  edge  of  Abel-meholah,  near  Tabbath.  The 
direction  of  the  flight,  and  the  situation  of  the 
places  named,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
nection  and  from  a  comparison  of  other  passages. 
The  mention  of  the  places  must  have  haa  a  local 
significance  for  the  reader  who  was  acquainted  with 
their  situation.  From  ch.  viii.  we  learn  that  the 
Midianites  did  not  flee  in  one  body,  but  in  several 
divisions.  This  is  as  might  be  expected,  seeing 
the  army  was  composed  of  different  tribes  —  Mid¬ 
ianites,  Amalekites,  and  44  Sons  of  the  East.” 
This  separation  in  flight  is  also  indicated  by  the 
statement  of  the  places  to  which  they  fled.  First, 
they  are  said  to  have  fled  “  to  Beth-shittah,  towards 
Zererah,”  by  which  one  line  of  flight  is  given. 
When  it  is  further  said  that  they  fled  “  to  the  edge 
of  Abel-meholah,  near  Tabbath,”  the  intention 
cannot  be  to  prolong  the  first  line,  which  is  already 
terminated  by  the  phrase  44  towards  Zererah,”  but 
a  second  is  indicated.  This  also  explains  the 
measures  adopted  by  Gideon.  Being  unable  to 
follow  both  himself,  he  calls  on  Ephraim  to  cut  off 
the  other  line  of  flight.  The  enemy’s  effort  was 
to  gain  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  That  one  through 
which  kings  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  must  have 
passed  (ch.  viii.  5),  seeing  they  had  the  start  of  the 

othees,  is  evidently  indicated  by  nrTH?,  "  to¬ 
wards  Zererah.”  Many  codices  have  nn-jns, 
“toward  Zeredah,”  daleth  being  substituted  for 
resh.  Kimchi,  however,  expressly  calls  attention 
to  the  two  r’s.  But  even  in  the  earliest  times 
Zeredah  was  read  instead  of  Zererah,  as  appears 

from  2  Chron.  iv.  17,  where  we  find  njHTIV. 
From  the  same  passage  compared  with  1  Kgs.  vli. 
46,  it  is  evident  that  Zeredah  was  identified  with 

Zorthan.  From  both  it  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jordan,  not 
very  far  from  Beth-shean  (BeisAn) ;  and  from  Josh, 
iii.  15,  16,  it  may  be  inferred  that  near  it  there  was 
a  ford  through  the  river.  This  explains  why 
Midian  took  this  line.  They  approached  the  river 
from  the  direction  of  Beth-shittah.  Bcrthean  did 
well  to  connect  this  place  with  the  modern  village 
Shntta,  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  356),  and  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-shean.  Beil's  ob¬ 
jection  that  it  lies  north  of  Gilboa,  is  of  no  force 
under  our  view  of  the  localities  as  above  indicated. 

9 


Zorthan  (Zarthan)  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  Succoth  on  this  side  the  Jordan  (1  Kgs.  vii.  46). 

To  this  day  the  Jordan  is  passed  near  some  ruins, 
not  far  from  Beis&n,  which  are  supposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  site  of  Succoth  (Ritter,  xv.  446).  The 
other  line  of  fugitives  took  a  more  southerly  direc¬ 
tion,  44  towards  the  edge  of  Abel-meholah.”  The 
name  of  this  place,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Onomaslicon  of  Eusebius  as  Aj9f X^uwAof  (ed.  Par- 

they,  p.  8).  The  fact  that  a  edge,  or  strand, 

is  spoken  of,  indicates  perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
wady.  And  in  fact,  coming  down  from  BeisAn  or 
Zcrin,  the  first  western  tributary  of  the  Jordan 
met  with,  is  a  Wady  el-Malch  (cf.  Ritter,  xviii. 
432-448,  in  several  passages).  The  fugitives  are 
further  said  to  have  come  to  the  edge  of  Abel- 
meholah  “near  Tabbath.”  There  is  still  a  city 
Tub&s,  not  far  from  Wady  Maleh,  usually  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  Thebez  of  tne  history  of  Abimelech 
(ch.  ix.  50),  for  which*,  however,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pulsory  ground. 

Vers.  23-25.  Gideon  had  a  definite  plan  of  pur¬ 
suit.  To  carry  it  out,  he  required  more  men  toon 
the  three  hundred  who  had  stood  with  him  in  the 
victory.  The  troops  whom  he  had  collected  from 
Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  (ch.  vi 
85),  though  subsequently  dismissed,  had  not  yet 
disbanded.  They  now  returned  (Zebulun  only  is 
not  named),  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit.  But  to 
overtake  the  Midianites  on  their  fleet  camels  was 
not  an  easy  matter.  If  not  intercepted,  those  of 
them  who  were  hastening  southward,  would  get  as 
safely  over  the  Jordan  as  kings  Zebah  and  Zal¬ 
munna  had  done  near  BeisAn  (at  Zorthan).  Gideon 
had  foreseen  this,  and  had  early  sent  a  message  to 
Ephraim,  over  whose  territory  the  fugitive  host 
was  passing,  to  44  seize  the  waters  as  far  as  Beth- 
barah  and  the  Jordan.”  Ephraim  acted  promptly, 
and  a  part  of  the  Midianites  were  cut  off.  The 
“  waters  ”  can  only  mean  some  western  tributaries 
of  the  Jordan ;  for  Gideon’s  object  is  to  prevent 
that  body  of  the  enemy  which  by  his  porsuit  hB 
has  thus  far  kept  away  from  the  river,  from  gain¬ 
ing  the  lower  fords  and  crossing  over.  He  there¬ 
fore  desires  44  the  waters  ”  to  be  seized  44  to  Beth- 
barah.”  This  name  Beth-barah  cannot  well  have 
originated  from  Beth-abarah  (Ford-house).  It 

does  not  appear  that  the  letter  *9  has  been 

dropped  out  of  Besides,  if  Beth-ba¬ 

rah  meant  “  Ford-house,”  the  direction  44  to  Beth- 
barah  ”  would  have  been  superfluous ;  for  in  that 
case  the  seizure  of  the  Jordan  would  have  included 
that  of  the  44  waters  ”  and  the  ford.  On  the  oth$r 
hand,  it  was  important  to  provide  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  waters,”  or  the  particular  stream  in¬ 
tended,  along  its  whole  length  to  its  source ;  lest, 
while  it  was  guarded  below,  the  enemy  should  cross 
it  above.  Beth-barah  is  therefore,  with  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast.,  p.  104),  to  be  explained  as 
“House  of  the  Spring,”  “Well-house”  (from 

or  "121),  by  which  the  narrative  becomes 

clear  and  intelligible.  Therewith,  also  fall  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  identify  this  Beth-barah  with  the  Beth- 
abarah  of  Origen  s  reading  at  John  i.  28  ;  for  that 
lay  beyond  the  Jordan.  Origen  was,  however,  led 
by  a  right  critical  feeling  Instead  of  a  Bethany, 
tne  people  of  his  day  doubtless  spoke  of  a  Beth- 
abarah  in  that  region";  and  this,  philologically  and 
in  fact,  was  one  and  the  same  with  Bethany.  For 
this  trans-Jordanic  Bethany —  not  to  be  confounded 
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with  that  near  Jerusalem  —  is  to  be  derived  from 
Beth-ain,  as  Beth-abarah  from  Beth  berr,  and  like 
the  latter  signifies  “House  of  the  Spring,” — a 
point  to  which  I  formerly  directed  attention  in  my 
“  Bericht  Uber  Renan  (Berlin,  1864). 

The  Ephraimites,  to  their  great  glory,  captured 
the  tw<5  Midianite  princes  Oreb  ana  Zeeb.  It  was 
the  reward  of  their  prompt  obedience.  Very  sug¬ 
gestive  are  the  names,  under  which  these  two 

Srinces  of  the  desert  had  perhaps  been  especially 
readcd  —  “  Wolf”  and  “  Raven.”  Among  other 
nations  also,  these  animals,  frequenters  of  desolate 

&,  and  eager  attendants  on  battle-fields,  have 
hed  surnames  for  noted  warriors.  The 
Arabs,  because  the  raven  follows  in  the  wake  of 
caravans,  call  him  Ebul-Mirkal,  Father  of  the 
Swift  Camel,  or  Ibn-B*riunf  Sdn  of  the  Sumpter- 
horse.  Noteworthy,  at  all  events,  is  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  “  Raven  ana  Wolf.”  Coupled  in  the  same 
way,  we  find  them  sacred  to  the  Scandinavian 
Odin.  Both  ravens  and  wolves  were  also  conse¬ 
crated  to  Apollo.  In  the  early  Roman  legends  the 
woodpecker  (piais)  takes  the  place  of  the  raven 
as  companion  of  the  wolf,  and  both  belong  to  the 
God  of  War  (cf.  my  Schamir,  Erf.  1856,  p.  103). 
The  Arabs  give  to  both  the  bird  and  the  quad¬ 
ruped  the  common  name  Ibnol-Erdh,  Son  of  the 
Earth  (Hammer,  Namen  der  Araber ,  p.  48). 

The  fame  of  the  deed  perpetuated  itself  in  local 
designations,  and  the  Raven’s  Rock  and  Wolfs 
Wine-press  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  Midian. 
The  Odyssea  likewise  speaks  of  a  Raven’s  rock 
in  Ithaca  (xiii.  408),  which  name  the  scholiast 
derives  from  a  fallen  hunter  (cf.  Bochart,  Hierxh 
toiam,  ii.  203  ) ;  and  the  use  ot  the  German  Rabat- 
stein, i  is  undeniably  analogous.  In  the  other 

name,  the  term  jekeb  wine-press)  is  borrowed 

from  the  hollow  form  of  the  object ;  hence,  the 
name  is  here  equivalent  to  Wolrs-hole.  Similar 
historical  allusions  are  supposed  by  the  German 
Muse  to  lie  concealed  in  Worms  (from  Wurme, 
slain  by  Siegfried)  and  in  Drachenfels  (cf.  Grimm, 
D.  Hefdau.,  pp.  155,  316). 

In  Haur&n,  Wetzstein  heard  the  name  el-GurAb, 
the  Raven,  applied  to  a  6 pent  volcano  (p.  16) ;  and 
Castle  Kerek,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  called  Hisnal-gorab,  Raven ’s-castle  (Ritter, 
xiv.  1042). 

The  important  remark  in  ver.  25,  that  the  heads 
of  the  two  princes  were  brought  to  Gideon  “  from 
beyond  the  Jordan,”  induces  the  hope  that  the 
name  and  location  of  the  “  Raven’s-rock  ”  may  yet 
be  traced.  The  “  waters  ”  which  Ephraim  occu¬ 
pied,  must  have  been  those  now  known  as  Wady  el- 
Faria.  Below  this  wady,  there  is  to  this  day  a 
much  used  ford  (Ritter,  xv.  449) ;  while  over 
against  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  there 
is  the  steep  height  of  Jebel  Ajlfin,  overlooking  the 
Ghor,  ana  commanding  the  confluent  valleys  ( Rit¬ 
ter,  xv.  369).  On  this  height  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  of  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  still  availed 
himself  to  hold  the  robber  hordes  in  check,  and 
which  (according  to  the  reports  of  various  travel¬ 
lers  on  this  yet  but  imperfectly  known  locality) 
bore  the  name  of  Kalaat-er  Rabbad,  or  Rabua.  The 
Ephraimites,  charged  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Jordan,  had  crossed  over  and  seized  on  this  im¬ 
portant  point  in  order  fully  to  command  the  Jor¬ 
dan  valley.  Here  they  captured  the  princes  “  Raven 
and  Wolf.”  The  “  Raven’s-rock  ”#waa  still  known 
by  this  name  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (see  ch.  x.  26) ; 

1  A  place  of  this  name  ocean  In  Cartnthta  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  (Forttemann,  ii.  768). 


and  in  the  corrupted  designation  Rabua,  a  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  sound  with  Oreb  or  Gorab  may  be  traced. 
The  exploit  was  swift  and  fortunate.  Gideon  in 
his  pursuit  was  still  on  this  (ride  of  the  Jordan  ; 
while  he  was  making  a  halt  before  crossing  over, 
the  Ephraimites  were  already  returning  in  triumph 
from  the  opposite  shore,  bringing  with  them  tne 
heads  of  the  slain  princes.  All  other  explanations, 
as  found  among  others  in  Bertheau  and  Keil  also, 
fail  to  harmonise  satisfactorily  with  the  connection. 
The  narrator  designedly  adds  the  words  “  from 
beyond  Jordan,”  mat  tne  reader  may  know  that 
Ephraim  had  gained  the  great  triumph,  before 
Gideon  could  so  much  as  cross  the  river.  This 
passing  remark  helps  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
opening  narrative  of  ch.  viu.  It  foreshadows  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  Ephraim.  Finally,  that 
Ephraim  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  there  cap¬ 
tured  the  hostile  chieftains,  is  evident  even  from  the 
words  (ver.  25),  " they  pursued  Midian;”  for  a* 
they  held  the  Jordan  ana  “  the  waters,”  they  could 
only  pursue  those  who  had  passed  the  river. 


H0MHJETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  his  first  victory  over  idolatry  in  his  father’s 
house,  Gideon  has  courage  for  the  second,  over 
enemies  in  the  field.  He  seeks  the  few,  not  the 
many.  He  knows  that  help  comes  from  God, 
not  from  the  multitude;  and  because  he  knows 
this,  he  conquers.  The  countless  host  of  enemies 
vanishes  like  dust  —  not  because  of  his  three  hun¬ 
dred  :  the  terrors  of  God  dissolve  them,  and  tarn 
them  against  each  other.  Doubtless,  Gideon  was 
also  a  hero  of  the  sword ;  but  first  God’s  deed  — 
then  man’s.  Therefore  he  succeeds  in  everything-, 
from  first  to  last.  Gideon  is  not  envious  of  God, 
as  Ephraim  is  of  him.  To  God  belongs  the  glory, 
first  and  last 

[Bp.  Hall:  Now,  when  we  would  look  that 
Gideon  should  give  charge  of  whetting  their  swords, 
and  sharping  their  spears,  and  fitting  their  armor, 
he  only  gives  order  for  empty  pitchers,  and  lights, 
and  trumpets.  The  cracking  of  these  pitchers 
shall  break  in  pieces  this  Midianitish  clay;  the 
kindling  of  these  lights  shall  extinguish  the  light 
of  Midian ;  these  trumpets  sound  no  other  than  a 
soul-peal  to  all  the  host  of  Midian :  there  shall 
need  nothing  but  noise  and  light  to  confound  this 
innumerable  army.  And  if  the  pitchers,  and  brands, 
and  trumpets  of  Gideon,  did  so  daunt  and  dismay 
the  proud  troops  of  Midian  and  Amalek,  who  can 
we  tnink  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  the  last  ter¬ 
ror,  wherein  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  shall 
sound,  and  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  be  on  a  flame  about 
oar  ears  ?  —  The  same  :  Those  two  and  twenty 
thousand  Israelites  that  slipped  away  for  fear,  when 
the  fearful  Midianites  flea,  can  pursue  and  kill 
them,  and  can  follow  them  at  the  heels,  whom  they 
durst  not  look  at  in  the  face.  Our  flight  gives  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  feeblest  adversaiy,  whereas  our  re¬ 
sistance  foileth  the  greatest.  —  Scott:  In  this 
world,  the  wicked  are  often  left  under  the  power 
of  their  own  delusions  and  the  fury  of  their  mad 
passions,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  God  on  each  other : 
a  period  is  approaching,  when  we  may  expect  that 
the  persecuting  foes  of  Christianity  will  destroy  one 
another,  whilst  the  host  of  Israel  shall  look  on,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the 
gospel.  —  Wordsworth  :  Gideon  has  only  three 
hundred  men,  and  Christ’s  church  is  called  “  a  little 
flock,”  and  their  foes  are  innumerable ;  bat  their 
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countless  myriads  melt  away,  dispersed  by  the 
breath  of  God. —  The  same  :  The  princes  of  Mid- 
ian  represent  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Is  it  by  chance  that  they  were  called  Oreb,  the  Ra¬ 
tes,  and  Zeeb,  the  Wolf?  The  Raven  is  contrasted 
with  the  Dove  in  the  history  of  the  Flood  (see 
Gen.  viii.  7)  as  an  unclean  bird  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  15) ;  and 
m  the  N.  T.  the  Wolf  is  the  emblem  of  those  false 


teachers  who  tear  and  devour  the  flock  of  Christ  — 
Theodoret  (as  quoted  by  Wordsworth)  :  Gideon 
overcame  Midian  with  unajned  soldiers,  bearing 
only  trumpets,  torches,  and  pitchers.  So  Christ 
overcame  the  world  by  unarmed  apostles,  bearing 
the  trumpet  of  preaching  and  the  torch  of  miracles. 
—  Tb.] 


Ephraim fs  proud  complaint  and  Gideon's  wise  forbearance : 

Chapteb  VIII.  1-3. 

1  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  unto  him,  Why  hast  thou  served  us  thus,  that  thou 
calledst  us  not  when  [didst  not  call  out 1  to  us  that]  thou  wentest  [wast  going]  to 
fight  with  [against]  the  Midianites  ?  and  they  did  chide  [quarrel]  with  him  sharply 

2  [vehemently].  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  of 
you  ?  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  [omit :  of  the  grapes]  of  Ephraim  better 

8  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer  ?  God  hath  delivered  into  your  hands  2  the  princes  of 
Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb:  and* what  was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you?  Then 
their  anger  [excitement]  *  was  [omit :  was]  abated  toward  [against]  him,  when  he 
had  [omit:  had]  said  that 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  1.  —  It  Is  not  Decenary  to  take  ''S  in  a  temporal  asaae,  which  at 

an  events  It  has  very  seldom.  The  Is  followed  by  the  objective  clause  of  that  which  the  persons  addressed 

are  notlfed  of. 

[ft  Ver.  8.  —  "Into  your  hands, ”  with  emphasis.  Hence  the  Hebrew  puts  It  first :  "Into  your  hands  (lit  hand)  God 
gave  the  princes  of  Midian, etc.  —  Ta.J 

I  Ver.  8.  —  DITTI  like  F|NE)  ^Pf,  P».  xxxviL  8.  fTT)  denotes  violent,  panting  excitement 


XXEGRTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

In  his  dealing  with  pufled-up  Ephraim,  even 
more  than  by  his  victories,  Gideon  approves  him¬ 
self  as  a  true  warrior  of  God,  wiser  in  his  humility 
than  his  dazzled  countrymen  in  their  pride.  The 
service  rendered  by  Ephraim  in  slaying  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  was  after  all  of  bat  secondary  merit  They 
had  onlysmitten  an  already  shattered  and  tern- 
fled  enemy :  had  only  captured  the  game  which 
another  had  chased  into  their  hands.  Where  was 
Ephraim  when  Midian  in  full  force  encamped  him¬ 
self  in  the  country  ?  But  inferior  merit  is  the  more 
arrogant.  The  tribe  is  so  intoxicated  by  the  easy 
victory  over  the  two  princes,  that  it  presumes  to 
reprimand  Gideon  for  beginning  a  war  without 
them,  and  thus  undertaking  to  deprive  them  of  the 
laurels  which  they  would  certainly  have  won.  So 
little  does  Ephraim  understand  the  true  strength 
with  which  Israel  has  conquered,  that  he  accounts 
it  an  insult  to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
tribe  to  have  conquered  without  him.  The  pride 
of  the  mighty  men  of  the  world  could  not  be  more 
clearly  depicted.  They  contend  with  him  vehe¬ 
mently  (njTtn?),  jnst  as  the  men  of  Nineveh,  re¬ 
penting,  “  cry  vehemently  ”  Jon.  iii.  8) 

unto  God.  They  address  the  great  hero  fiercely 
and  vociferously.  His  answer  Is  admirable.  He 
might  have  hnmbled  them  by  a  few  words  about 


his  deed ;  but  he  will  have  no  strife  where  Israel 
needs  unity.  He  says  nothing  of  his  own  great 
victory.  He  does  not  irritate  them  by  referring  to 
their  previous  inactivity,  although  their  tribe  was 
so  great ;  or  by  reminding  them  that  after  all  he 
had  sent  them  the  word  which  enabled  them  to 
capture  an  enemy  whom  he  was  pursuing.  On 
the  contrary,  he  quiets  them  by  extolling  their 
great  merits.  He  may  not  conceal  that  the  victory 
was  gained  without  them ;  but,  his  vintage,  is  it 
not  less  than  their  gleaning  ?  What  comparison 
is  there  between  his  spoils  and  theirs  ?  He,  still  on 
this  side  the  Jordan  ;  they,  already  adorned  with 
the  trophies  of  the  “  Raven  and  Wolf !  ”  He  lets 
them  know,  however,  who  it  is  that  really  gives 
victory,  namely  Elohim.  But  here  also  the  nice 
discrimination  shows  itself,  with  which  the  terms 
Jehovah,  ha-Elohim,  and  Elohim  alternate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spiritual  position  of  thepersons  ad¬ 
dressed  or  spoken  of.  To  Ephraim,  Gideon  says 
that  Elohim  gave  them  victory  —  as  he  sometimes 
gives  it  even  to  heathen.  He  uses  this  term  be 
cause  they  lacked  humility  and  faith  to  know  that  * 
Jehovah,  na-Elohim,  the  true  God  of  Isgiel,  gives 
strength  to  his  people,  and  that,  thus  endowed,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  militant  tribe  be 
great  or  small  (cf.  ver.  6,  etc.). 

What  have  1  done  now  in  comparison  with 
I  yon  ?  The  vain  tribe,  which  only  smarted  at  the 
thought  that  an  insignificant  member  of  Manasseh 
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should  reap  greater  glory  than  Ephraim,  is  quieted 
when  this  person  niroself  disclaims  the  glory. 
Vanity  that  prides  itself  on  seeming  merits,  is  al¬ 
ways  contracted.  The  Ephraimites  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  modesty  of  Giaeon,  which,  in  denying, 
as  it  were,  his  own  real  merits,  necessarily  pours 
the  contempt  of  irony  on  their  pretended  deserts. 
But  Gideon’s  object  is  gained.  They  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  pacified,  and  go  home  to  bask  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sunshine  of  their  achievements.  Gid¬ 
eon,  for  his  part,  teaches  that  victory  alone  does 
not  suffice  to  save  a  people ;  but  that  he  is  the  real 
hero  who  is  truly  humble,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace 
overcomes  himself.  To  conquer,  he  must  know 
how  to  bend. 

The  narrative  stands  here  in  its  proper  place. 
It  does  not  presuppose  anything  that  nappened 
later ;  but  connects,  historically  and  morally,  what 
s  before  and  what  follows  after.  Gideon  is  still 
the  midst  of  his  campaign,  when  Ephraim 
attacks  him  with  its  pride.  But  his  subsequent 
career  of  victory,  speaks  louder  than  envy.  Tae 
statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  6),  that  Ephraim 
was  afterwards  punished  for  its  pride,  rests  on  no 
Scriptural  authority ;  but  the  confusion  to  which 
they  are  put  by  the  subsequent  deeds  of  Gideon,  to 
whom  after  all  they  were  indebted  for  their  own 
achievement  also,  is  a  discipline  of  the  sharpest 
kind.  * 

I 

HOmLBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ephraim  is  jealous  of  Gideon.  Jealousy  is  a> 
quality  which  only  seeks  its  own.  It  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  unbelief,  which  envies  God  his  power  and 
love. 

Stabkb  :  He  acts  wisely,  who  prefers  to  forego 
somewhat  of  his  own  rights,  rather  than  by  a  con¬ 
trary  course  to  invite  the  opposition  of  others,  and 
so  debar  himself  from  attaining  a  greater  good. — i 


Gbblach  :  Gideon’s  answer,  as  modest  as  it  was 
prudent,  quiets  the  Ephraimites.  He  appears  here, 
as  afterwards,  as  a  high-minded  man,  free  from  low 
ambition  and  domineering  tendencies. 

[Bp.  Hall:  I  did  not  hear  the  Ephraimites 
offering  themselves  into  the  front  of  the  army  be¬ 
fore  the  fight,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  fight  with 
Gideon  because  they  were  not  called  to  fight  with 
Midian :  I  hear  them  expostulating  after  it  After 
the  exploit  done,  cowards  are  valiant.  Their  quar¬ 
rel  was,  that  they  were  not  called.  It  had  been  a 
greater  praise  of  their  valor  to  have  gone  unbidden. 
....  None  speak  so  big  in  the  end  of  the  fray  as 
the  fearfullest. — The  same:  Ephraim  flies  upoi 
Gideon,  whilst  the  Midianites  fly  from  hin^  waen 
Gideon  should  be  pursuing  his  enemies,  he  is  pur¬ 
sued  by  brethren,  and  now  is  -glad  to  spend  that 
wind  in  pacifying  of  his  own,  which  should  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  slaughter  of  a  common  ad¬ 
versary.  It  is  a  wonder  if  Satan  suffer  us  to  be 
quiet  at  home,  whilst  we  are  exercised  with  wars 
abroad.  Had  not  Gideon  learned  to  speak  fair,  as 
well  as  to  smite,  he  had  found  work  enough  from 
the  swords  of  Joseph’s  sons ;  his  good  words  are  as 
victorious  as  his  sword ;  his  pacification  of  friends, 
better  than  his  execution  of  enemies.  —  Scott  :  In 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  truth,  authority, 
and  glory  of  God,  Christians  should  be  unmoved 
as  the  sturdy  oak ;  but  in  the  little  concerns  of 
their  own  interest  or  reputation,  they  should  re¬ 
semble  the  pliant  willow,  that  yields  to  every  gust. 
—  Henry  :  Very  great  and  good  men  must  expect 
to  have  their  patience  tried,  by  the  unkindnesses 
and  follies  even  of  those  they  serve,  and  must  not 
think  it  strange. — Bush:  The  incidents  men¬ 
tioned  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  two  emphatic 
declarations  of  Scripture :  1.  That  “  only  by  pride 
cometh  contention ; ”  and,  2.  That  “for  every 
right  work  a  man  is  envied  of  his  neighbor.”  — 
Tb.] 


Succoth  and  Penuel  refuse  supplies  to  Gideon  while  in  pursuit  of  the  Midicmitish 
kings.  The  kings  surprised  and  captured.  The  punishment  of  the  traitorous 

cities  and  the  captured  kings. 

Chapter  VIII.  4-21. 

4  And  Gideon  came  to  [the]  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he,  and  the  three  hundred 

5  men  that  were  with  him,  faint  [hungry],  yet  pursuing  them  [omit :  them].  And  he 
said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto  the  people 
that  follow  me :  for  they  he  faint  [hungry],  and  I  am  pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zal- 

6  munna,  kings  of  Midian.  And  the  princes  of  Succoth  said,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  now  [already]  in  thine  hand,1  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine 

7  army  ?  And  Gideon  said,  Therefore  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  into  mine  hand,  then  I  will  tear  [thresh]  your  flesh  with  the 

8  [omit:  the]  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers.  And  .he  went  up  thence  to 
Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  likewise :  and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as 

9  the  then  of  Succoth  had  answered  him.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saying.  When  I  come  again  [return]  in  peace,  I  will  break  [tear]  down 

10  this  tower.  Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  [host]  * 
with  them,  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hosts  [host]  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  the  east :  for  [and]  there  fell  [had  fallen]  an  hundred  and 
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11  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword.  And  Gideon  went  np  by  the  way  of  them 
that  dwelt  [dwell]  in  tents  on  the  east  4f  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host : 

12  for  [while]  the  host  was  [thought  itself]  secure.  And  when  [omit :  when]  Zebah  and 
Zalmnnna  fled,  [and]  he  pursued  after  them,  and  took  the  two  kings  of  Midian, 

13  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  discomfited  [terrified]  all  the  host  And  Gideon  the  son 
of  Joash  returned  from  [the]  battle  [war]  before  the  sun  was  up  [from  the  Ascent 

14  of  the  Sun].8  And  [he]  caught  a  young  man  [a  boy]  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 
inquired  of  him :  and  he  described  unto  [wrote  down  for]  him  the  princes  of  Suc- 

15  coth,  and  the  elders  thereof,  even  threescore  and  seventeen  men.  And  he  came 
unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said,  Behold  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  with  [as  to] 
whom  ye  did  upbraid  [mock]  me,  saying,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
now  [already]  in  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thy  men  that  are 

16  weary  [hungry]  ?  And  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness, 

17  and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  [gar#  a  1mm»  to]  the  men  of  Succoth.  And  he 

18  beat  [tore]  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city.  Then  said  he 
[And  he  said]  unto  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom 
ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?  And  they  answered,  As  thou  art ,  so  were  they ;  each  one 

19  resembled  [looked  like]  the  children  [sons]  of  a  king.  And  he  said,  They  were 
my  brethren,  even  the  sons  of  my  mother :  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  if  ye  had 

20  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you.  And  he  said  unto  Jether  his  first-born, 

Up,  and  slay  them.  But  the  youth  [boyldrew  not  his  sword :  for  he  feared, 

21  because  [for]  he  was  yet  a  youth  [boy].  Then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  said,  Rise 
thou,  and  foil  upon  [strike]  us :  for  as  the  man  is ,  so  is  his  strength.  And  Gideon 
arose,  and  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took  away  the  ornaments  [moons]  that 
were  on  their  camels*  necks. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  6.  —  Dr.  Ousel :  “  Hast  thou  the  flat  of  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna  already  In  thy  hand,”  etc.  Bertheau  and  Kail, 
in  their  commentaries,  hare  the  same  rendering,  merely  changing  Lather's  plural,  Sind  die  Failste ,  to  the  singular. 

is  properly  the  hollow  hand,  the  palm  ;  accordingly  the  Dutch  Version  renders,  rather  awkwardly  to  be  sure,  "  Is 
dan  the  handpahn  ran  Zebah  en  Tsalmuna  alreede  in  uwe  hand,”  etc.  The  word  "  list,”  even  if  it  did  not  somewhat 
alter  the  metaphor  involved,  lacks  dignity  in  modern  English,  although  it  avoids  the  tameness  of  using  "  hand  ”  twice, 
lor  an  independent  version,  De  Wette’s  would  be  better :  R  Hast  thou  then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  already  in  thy  hand,” 
ele.—  T*.] 

p  Ver.  10.  —  OrT\509  :  singular,  with  plural  lufflx.  Of.  Gee.  Grom.  8ect.  98,  9.  —  Tm.] 

[•  Ver.  18.  —  D?Hn  The  above  rendering  takas  no  account  of  the  w At”  would  be  better 

than  n  from.”  It  is*  literally,  "  itom  at  ”  the  asoent  of  the  sun.  It  indicates  the  point  to  which  Gideon  came,  and  at 
which  he  turned  back.  —  Tm.] 

t 

KXEGETICAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  4-9.  And  Gideon  came  to  the  Jordan. 

The  pride  of  Ephraim  was  not  the  only  incident 
by  which  Gideon  was  taught  that  the  liberation  of 
his  people  required  more  than  victory  over  its  ene¬ 
mies:  that  its  servitude  consisted  not  merely  in 
external  subjection,  but  much  more  in  the  internal 
bondage  of  sin  and  unbelief  Gideon  also  experi¬ 
ences  uie  truth,  which  the  political  history  of  all 
ages  demonstrates,  that  the  friends  of  the  people 
and  its  true  interests,  do-  not  always  find  their 
natural  supporters  in  the  people  itself.  Instead  of 
confederates,  they  find  obstructors  and  opponents. 

Was  not  Gideon’s  a  national  achievement,  for  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  all  ?  Is  it  not  for  all 
that  he  risks  his  life  ?  For  whom  does  he  wage 
war  even  to  extermination  with  Midian,  but  for  all 
Israel?  Was  it  anything  unreasonable,  thAt  he 
asked  Succoth,  a  considerable  city,  for  some  bread 
for  the  men  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  hard¬ 
ships  endured,  had  not  ceased  to  follow  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  leader? — The  Septuagint  justly  puts 

*«u£rr«  t,  hungry/ for  The  same  word 
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W.¥)  is  used  by  Esau,  when  he  returns  from  the 
chase,  and  secs  the  dish  of  lentilcs  (Gen.  xxv.  30). 
Had  the  men  been  wearied,  they  could  not  have 
prosecuted  the  pursuit.  But  nutritious  food  would 
strengthen  them.  For  that  they  longed.  The 

term  is  not  specific,  like  2]?^,  but  signifies  need 
of  physical  nourishment.  It  includes  thirst  as  well 
as  hunger  (cf.  Job  xxii.  7).  —  But  what  did  Suo- 
coth  ?  Instead  of  compassion  and  patriotic  sym¬ 
pathy,  it  consulted  its  own  petty  interests.  Sue 
coth  believed  not;  nor,  consequently,  saw  God’s 
hand  in  Gideon’s  victories.  Materialism,  which 
rather  than  risk  a  loss,  will  serve  a  foreign  tyrant, 
is  here  depicted  to  the  life.  The  magistracy  of 
Succoth  consider,  not  the  duty  to  assist,  but  the 
danger  which  may  result  from  such  a  siding  with 
Gideon  as  would  be  implied  in  rendering  him  aid. 
For,  not  to  mention  thAt  a  quantity  of  bread  costs 
something  —  and  it  is  noticeable  that  while  Gideon 

modestly  intercedes  for  his  “  followers  ” 

they  talk  of  his  band  as  a  host  —  there 

is  a  chance  that  Gideon  may  fail  in  hU  expedition. 
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Zebah  and  Zalmunna  may  possibly  conquer  and 
take  vengeance.  So  do  slaves  speculate.  Not  so 
thought  the  German  cities  in  1813,  when,  driven 
by  the  hand  of  God,  Napoleon  fled  from  Russia ; 
a  disposition  which,  in  spite  of  Davoust  and  Vin- 
damme,  brought  victory  to  those  cities.  "  Hast 
thou,"  they  ask  mockingly,  “  the  fist  of  the  kings 

already  in  thy  hand  ?  "  The  full  hand,  must 
be  seized,  in  order  to  apply  the  fetters  to  captives. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Gideon  encounters 
such  folly  among  his  people.  But  he  instantly 
perceives  that  humility  ana  gentleness  like  those 
.shown  towards  Ephraim,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  Ephraim  had  at  all  events  done  something, 
and  had  not  refused  assistance.  Here  were  cow¬ 
ardice  and  treason  combined.  He  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  chastise  them  at  once.  ^Therein  also  he  shows 
a  soul  penetrated  by  spiritual  strength.  He  will 
not  manifest  personal  resentment;  he  will  show 
them  that  they  have  offended  against  the  cause  of 
God.  He  is  sure  of  victory ;  but'  before  he  pun¬ 
ishes  them,  they  shall  see  that  finished,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  they  now  doubt.  When  he 
shall  appear  before  Succoth  with  Zebah  and  Zal¬ 
munna  in  fetters,  they  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
give  him  bread  ;  but  then  he  will  give  them  that 
to  which  now  on  his  king-chase  through  the  desert 
they  refer  him  —  he  will  thresh  them  with  "  thorns 
of  the  desert  and  with  barkanim**  Owing  to  the 
brevity  of  the  narrative,  which  only  gives  the  lead¬ 
ing  speeches,  while  it  omits  all  transitions,  it  is  not 
altogether  clear  why  Gideon’s  threat  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Succoth  takes  the  precise  form  of 
44  thorns."  The  ingenious  Kimchi  thought  that  it 

was  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  city,  since 
(by  the  constant  Chaldee  substitution  of  D  for  E7, 
n$D,  plur.  ni2D)  means  a  thorn  (Job  xL  31 ;  cf. 

TfC?,  plural  Ds2tP)-  He  even  thinks  that  the 
name  of  the  city  may  perhaps  have  been  derived 
from  this  word.  But,  though  such  a  word-play 
might  not  have  been  altogether  at  v^yiance  with 
the  spirit  of  antiquity,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  such  controlling  influence  in  our  passage. 

For  then  why  is  not  the  word  HStt?  used  by  Gid¬ 
eon  ?  But  instead  of  it,  other  and  rather  remote 
terms  are  chosen.  The  choice  of  the  punishment 
denounced  seems  to  have  a  deeper  reason.  The 
magistracy  of  Succoth  refuses  bread :  is  not  that 
of  itself  a  mocking  reference  to  the  food  which  the 
desert  affords  ?  But  what  does  Gideon  find  there  1 
That  which  can  nourish,  not  men,  but  at  best  only 
the  camel,  that  marvel  of  the  desert  —  acacia- 
thorns,  thistles,  tarfa-needles,  springing  up  amid 
sand  and  rock.  Shall  he  thresh  these  like  grain, 
in  order  to  bake  bread  1  He  requites  their  mock¬ 
ery,  by  promising  with  such  thorns  to  belabor  their 
fresh.  Hence,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 

will  continue  to  be  that,  which,  after  the 
constant  exegetical  tradition  of  the  Jews,  makes  it 
thistles  or  thorns  ( Raschi  explains  it  by  the  French 
rvnees,  briers),  and  the  same  as  those  already  indi¬ 
cated  by  “  thorns  of  the  desert."  The  idea  sug¬ 
gests  itself  that  kotse  ha  midbar  may  only  precede 
barkanim  by  way  of  explanation ;  in  which  case 

Pty)  would  have  the  sense  of  "  namely : "  “  thorns 


of  the  desert,  namely  barkanim**  1  For  that  Barka 
(Barca)  designates  stony  tyrtet,  may  be  considered 
as  made  out  (see  on  ch.  i.  4).  The  thorns  meant 
are  probably  those  of  the  acacia,  called  talk  by  the 
Arabs,  which  cover  the  ground  to  such  an  extent, 
that  many  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  cany  thorn- 
extractors  about  them  (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  207,  336). 

That  the  threatened  chastisement  corresponds  to 
the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  ungrateful  citi¬ 
zens  in  reply  to  Gideon’s  request,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  though  he  receives  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  inhabitants  of  Penuel,  be  does  not 
threaten  them  with  the  same  punishment  These, 
who  deemed  themselves  secure  in  their  tower,  he 
promises  to  tear  down  that  bulwark  of  their  pride. 

Dibtt??  'IHtrS :  not  exactly,  when  I  return  in 
peace ;  but,  when  I  return  prosperously,  with  suc¬ 
cess  and  victory. 

Vers.  10-12.  And  Zebah  and  Zahmuima  were 
in  Karkor.  We  are  yet  to  trace  the  course  of 
Gideon’s  pursuit  Succoth  lay  beyond  the  Jordan, 
for  he  came  to  it  after  crossing  the  river  (ver.  4 ; 
cf.  Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  was,  moreover,  south  of  the 
Jabbok  ( Zerka ),  for  the  scene  of  Jacob’s  wrestling 
was  north  of  that  stream,  he  alone  having  re¬ 
mained  behind,  while  his  people  had  crossed  over 
(Gen.  xxxii.  23,  24).  The  place  of  the  wrestling 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Penuel.  When  morn¬ 
ing  had  come,  Jacob  passed  over  the  stream  at 
Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  31),  joined  his  family,  met 
Esau,  and  afterwards  came  to  Succoth,  which  was 
therefore  ‘south  of  the  Jabbok.  This  position  of 
Succoth  agrees  with  that  in  which  we  left  Gideon 
at  his  meeting  with  Ephraim.  That  tribe  had 
guarded  the  Wady  el  Faria  and  the  fords  in  its 
neighborhood.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  Wady 
that  they  met  with  Gideon,  prosecuting  the  pur¬ 
suit,  and  brought  him  the  heads  of  the  captured 
princes.  Now,  if  he  passed  over  at  this  pOmt,  he 
would  land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  reach  Succoth 
first.  He  then  crossed  the  Jabbok,  and  came  to 
Penuel.  The  hiding-place  of  the  terrified  enemy 
was  no  secret  to  him.  There  is  in  Haur&n  an 
almost  unassailable  place  of  refuge  for  the  robber 
tribes  —  the  volcanic  rock-desert  of  Sdfa  (both  in 
the  wider  and  narrower  sense),  concerning  which 
some  very  valuable  information  is  given  by  Wets- 
stein,  It  embraces  a  fertile  district,  "  a  Ruhbeh, 
Paradise,”  for  some  months  of  the  year,  which  is 
almost  as  inaccessible  as  Paradise.  _  Says  Weta- 
stein  ( Hauran,  p.  15,  etc.) :  “  Here  is  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  G6jat,  and  StAye,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  HaurAn  mountains."  The 
people  of  Syria  have  a  proverbial  expression  which 
says,  "  he  fled  into  the  Wa’r  of  the  S&fa,"  i.  «., 
into  an  unassailable  refuge.  The  Ruhbeh  can 
only  be  reached  by  two  roads,  from  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  northern  is  especially  dangerous ; 
even  in  our  own  days  hostile  tribes  have  made 
inroads  at  Rigin  el  Mara.  The  Safa,  and  the  whole 
of  this  terrible,  rock-walled  asylum,  is  what  we  are 

here  to  understand  by  the  term  Karkor. 

For  this  word  signifies  ruins,  destruction :  cf.  Num. 
xxiv.  17:  "he  destroys  —  —  all  the  sons 

of  Sheth."  The  same  verb  is  used.  Is.  xxii  5,  of 
the  destruction  of  walls ;  and  in  Talmudic  as  well 

as  modem  Hebrew  112  means  destruction.* 


1  Analogies  to  this  void,  such  as  p«x°c>  thorn  =r  fo&xm 
(of  ^oStvoc  and  0po3ii4c,  ptyoc  and  fhgush  cannot  here  be 
further  investigated.  In  Scandinavian  dialects,  rhamnus, 
thornbnsh,  Is  called  getbark  or  gtitbark,  , 


3  Eusebios  (Onomast.,  Perth ey,  p.  252)  does  not  ssj  that 
bis  Karkor  and  Canaria  naar  Petra  are  one  and  the  same 
place.  Nor  can  they  be  the  same,  although  the  names  msy 
be  similarly  explained. 
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Such  feeing  the  situation  and  topography  of  the 
place,  the  significance  of  the  brier  statement  that 
the  kings  were  in  Karkor,  becomes  manifest.  It 
not  only  explains  the  sense  of  security  felt  by  the 
enemy,  bat  also  and  especially  displays  the  bold¬ 
ness,  endurance,  wisdom,  and  "energy,  with  which 
Gideon  followed  them  into  their  hiding-place.  We 
can  still  trace  his  route ;  for  it  passed  to  the  east 
of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah.  Nobah  is  the  same  as 
Ken&th  (Num.  xxxii  42),  which  again  is  the  Ka- 
natha  of  Roman  times,  and  the  KanvAt  of  the 
present.  He  who  is  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
passes  east  of  Kanv&t,  if  he  be  in  search  of  an 
enemy  retired  to  his  hiding-place,  must  be  bound 
for  the  S&fa.  But  Jogbehah  also  can  be  identified. 
Since  Gideon’s  way  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
east  of  “  Nobah  and  Jogbehah/’ 1  the  latter  must 
hare  lain  farther  north  than  the  other,  and  there  is 
thus  the  more  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  same 
with  Johbah,  the  Sbdbah  of  Seetzen,  Shuhubah 
of  Buckingham  (cf.  Ritter,  xy.  881),  and  Shubbah 
of  Wetzstein. 

Gideon’s  attack  was  so  unexpected  and  sadden, 
that  a  renewed  attempt  at  flight  fails  (ver.  12). 

The  host,  it  is  said,  :  terror  seized  it,  so 

that  no  resistance  was  offered,  and  the  army  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  celerity  of  this  victorious  career, 
and  its  results,  finds  many  parallels  in  the  history 
of  the  desert  tribes.  When  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1815, 
fought  against  Asyr  in  Arabia,  he  pursued  the 
defeated  enemy  with  6uch  haste,  that  all  his  stores 
of  subsistence  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  at  last  reduced  to  a  diet  of  dates.  But  he 
was  rewarded  for  this  by  the  capture  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  adversaries,  and  many  others  went  over  to 
him  (cf.  Ritter,  xii.  932).  But  that  for  which  no 
parallels  can  be  adduced,  is  Gideon’s  aim,  his 
cause  for  war,  and  the  fewness  of  his  enthusiastic 
warriors  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  arrayed  against  him  to  the  last.  Even  if  the 
120,000,  lost  by  Midian  in  the  course  of  their  defeat, 
from  the  Hill  of  Moreh  to  Karkor,  were  a  round 
number,  a  stream  of  blood  nevertheless  marked 
the  track  of  the  smitten  tyrants,  as  it  marked  that 
of  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Russia.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  from  prisoners  and  wounded  left  behind,  at 
Stations  of  Death,  that  Gideon  learned  the  secret 
way  into  the  rocky  asylum,  called  “  hell  ”  by  Ara¬ 
bic’  poets,  on  account  of  its  volcanic  formations, 
and  now  become  a  place  of  judgment  for  a  seven 
years’  oppression  (ch.  vi.  1 ;  compare  the  period 
of  1806-1813  in  German  history). 

Vers.  13-17.  And  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash, 
returned  from  the  war  from  the  Ascent  of  the 
8un.  The  addition  Son  of  Joash,  is  here  put  to 
Gideon’s  name  for  the  first  time  since  his  rising 
against  idolatry.  The  gloiy  of  having  finished  the 
conflict,  accrues  to  the  family  and  name  of  Joash, 
because  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  had  sided  with 
his  son.  For  that  the  conflict  is  ended,  was  already 
indicated  by  ver.  10,  which  said  that  “  all  that 
were  left  ”  of  the  “  whole  host  ”  were  in  Karkor. 
The  victory  over  this  remnant  ended,  not  merely  a 

battle,  but  HEnbtSn,  the  war.  The  hero  can 
now  turn  back,  but  not  yet  to  his  own  house.  He 
must  first  settle  accounts  with  Succoth  and  Penuel. 
He  comes  to  Succoth  first  Had  he  returned  the 
way  he  went,  he  must  have  reached  Penuel  first 

1  Greek  testa  have  a  corrupt  form  *Iry«0aA.  The  Syrian 
venton  of  Paul  of  Tela  does  not  have  the  name  at  all  (Ror- 
dam,  p.  109). 

S  For  which  the  Jewish  expositors  decide,  because  they 
assign  the  previous  expedition  to  the  night-time. 


His  design  was  evidently  to  surprise  both  places, 
but  chiefly  Snccoth,  so  that  when  he  came  to  pun¬ 
ish,  the  scourge  might  fall  only  on  the  persons' 
who  had  deserved  it  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 

connection  makes  it  clear  that 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  time,*  sunrise,  but 
of  locality.  It  is  designed  to  explain  how  Gideon 
comes  to  reach  Succotn  first,  and  from  a  direction 
from  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  expect  him. 
Gideon  everywhere  displays  that  great  quality  of  a 
general,  the  skill  to  baffle  the  calculations  of  his 
adversary.  What  sort  of  a  locality  “  Ma&leh  Ha- 
cheres  ”  was,  the  following  hypothesis  may  perhaps 
indicate  with  some  degree  of  probability.  Succoth 

lay  in  the  yalley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor, 

(Josh.  xiii.  27).  The  expression  nbjjip  can  only 
be  used  in  connection  with  mountains*  (cf.  “Maa- 
leh  Akrabbim,”  ch.  i.  36).  The  heights  from 
which  Gideon  descended  in  order  to  reach  Succoth, 
were  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
unfortunately  are  yet  too  little  known.  About 
the  names,  also,  which  in  earlier  and  later  periods 
they  bore,  we  are  ver}  much  in  the  dark.  Now, 
in  the  territory  of  Reuben,  we  find  (Josh.  xiii.  19) 
a  “  Tsereth  Hathachar  on  the  Mountain  of  the  Val¬ 
ley.”  The  name  D'TD  signifies  the  sun.  “  Sun¬ 
rise  ”  (rHTG)  always  indicates  the  east  side.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  we  hare  a 
Tsereth  Hashach&r,  i.  e.,  “  Splendor  of  the  Dawn,” 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Ghor,  in  the  east.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  with  great  probability  that 
the  name  “  Ascent  of  the  Sun  ”  also  was  borne  by 
the  heights  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
whether  those  mountains  were  named  “  Sun  ”  or 
“  Sunrise  ”  on  local,  or  what  is  more  probable  on 
religious  grounds. 

As  Gideon  appeared  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
succeeded  in  laying  hold,  unnoticed,  of  a  boy,  who 
u vrote  down  for  ‘him  the  names  of  those  who  com¬ 
posed  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  interest  to  observe  that  the  boy  0?3)  could 
write,  that  he  knew  the  names  of  the  authorities, 
and  that  these  numbered  seven  and  seventy,  of 

whom  seven  or  five  may  be  regarded  as 
princes,  and  seventy  or  seventy-two  as  elders.  If 
the  government  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
certain  families,  the  boy  would  not  find  it  difficult 
to  give  their  names.  The  astonishment  and  terror 
of  the  inhabitants  were  doubtless  great.  The  more 
haughty  they  had  formerly  been,  the  more  terrified 
were  they  now.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that 
Gideon’s  purpose  is  to  punish  only  the  rulers  of 
Succoth,  and  that  after  he  has  done  it,  the  remark 

is  made:  HiSD  H*?  3H  V  —  “he 

tanght  the  men  of  Succoth  a  lesson.”  This  alone 
shows  that  the  reading  ttTTJl,  “  he  threshed,” 
already  proposed  by  Serarius,  and  again  by  Ber¬ 
th  eau,  is  not  to  be  approved.  For  the  fact  that 
“  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city  and  the  thorns,” 
makes  it  clear  that  he  cannot  have  chastised 
the  people  of  Succoth.  But  he  “  made  them — the 
whole  people, — to  know;”  gave  them  a  lesson 
which  showed  how  badly  their  rulers  had  acted, 
and  what  penalties  such  distrust  and  selfishness 


S  That  ^7^3  not  nao—rlly  be  written  37T^3 
(Bertbe&u),  end  is  found  elsewhere,  has  already  been  justly 
remarked  by  Kell,  who  refers  to  Num.  xvi.  5,  and  Job 


xxxii.  7. 
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entail  (which  has  been  well  apprehended  by  the 
Jewish  expositors).  At  Penuel,  however,  which, 
having  heard  of  the  visitation  of  Succoth,  had  the 
folly  to  defend  itself,  the  traitors  lost  their  lives. 
It  is  truly  admirable,  how  finely  the  narrative,  with 
ull  its  plainness,  brings  out  the  specially  decisive 
jxiints  of  view.  Gideon  went  first  to  Succoth,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  wish  to  punish  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  became  necessary  therefore  to  surprise  the 
city,  lest  the  guilty  should  escape,  and  to  '*  catch  a 
boy,”  who  unreservedly  gives  him  their  names. 
His  purpose  as  to  Penuel  requires  no  surprise  — 
the  tower  cannot  run  away ;  and  it  is  the  folly  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  in  defending  it,  they  lose  their 
lives  as  well  as  their  tower. 

Vers.  18-21.  And  he  said  to  Zebeh  and  Zal- 
munna.  This  took  place  on  his  arrival  at  home, 
i  e.  in  Israel,  for  his  son  Jether  was  present,  who, 
being  but  a  boy,  cannot  have  shared  in  the  heroic 
expedition.  The  place  cannot,  however,  be  defi¬ 
nitely  determined ;  perhaps  it  was  his  old  battle¬ 
field,  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  where  the  people  came 
flocking  together,  in  order  to  behold  the  terrible 
kings  in  fetters. 

The  closing  scene  of  Gideon's  dealings  with 
these  robbei>kings,  like  every  other  in  his  history, 
is  worthy  of  a  hero  who  has  been  raised  up  to  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  sword  and  mete  out  punishment.  To 
spare  the  lives  of  enemies,  especially  of  enemies  so 
barbarous  and  cruel  as  these,  was  not  the  custom 
of  antiquity,  least  of  all  in  the  east.  Pyrrhus  (in 
Seneca)  says:1  Lex  nulla  capto  parcit  aut  pcenam 
impedit ;  and  even  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  3)  makes 
Elisha  say  —  what,  however,  he  never  did  say  — 
that  it  is  right  to  kill  captives  taken  in  a  just  war. 
But  Gideon,  who  respects  the  royalty  of  his  cap¬ 
tives,  enemies  though  they  be,  would^gladly  spare 
them,  and  believes  himself  obliged  at  least  to  snow 
them  why  he  cannot  do  it.  Through  this  circum¬ 
stance,  we  hear  of  an  occurrence  otherwise  un¬ 
known  —  a  fact  which  may  suggest  and  cause  us 
to  regret  how  much  other  information  has  perhaps 
failed  to  reach  us.  The  kings,  it  seems,  had  caught 
and  slain  on  Mount  Tabor  the  brothers  of  Gideon, 
sons  of  the  same  mother2  as  well  as  father  with 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  this  took  place  after 
some  earlier  battle,  engaged  in  by  Manasseh  —  but 
without  God’s  help  —  against  the  invaders.  They 
were  put  to  death,  though  only  engaged  in  de¬ 
fending  their  native  land,  and  though  —  as  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  flatteringly  say  —  they  looked  like 
Gideon,  like  men  of  royal  Idood.  In  their  persons, 
therefore,  “  kingly  bearing,”  stately  presence  and 
chivalrous  valor,  had  not  been  respected ;  and  shall 
Gideon  spare  those  who  were  robbers  and  murder¬ 
ers  of  seven  years'  standing?  Impossible!  Gid¬ 
eon's  sword  has  been  whetted  for  the  very  purpose 
of  administering  righteous  judgment.  When  Tur- 
nus  entreated  iEueas  for  his  life,  the  latter,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  former  had  slain  Pallas,  the  son  of 
Evander,  and  “fveriis  accent* t  et  ira  terribilis ”  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Pallas  te  immalat”  etc.,  and  thrust  the 
spear  into  his  heart  ( JEneid ,  xii.  949).  And  yet 
Turnus  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  #  fought 
against  aliens,  and  Pallas  was  neither  son  nor 


brother  of  AEneas.  The  intimation  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Joash  had  previously  already  bled  for  Israel, 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  question  why  of  all  men 
Gideon  was  selected  to  be  the  conqueror.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  their  ill  deserts,  he  does  not 
treat  his  captives  cruelly.  He  neither  makes  them 
objects  of  taunt  or  insult,  nor  uses  them  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  ostentation  and  self-glorification.  He  does 
not  load  them  with  ignominy,  as  Sapor  is  said  to 
have  done  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian,  and, 
according  to  the  legend  in  Eutychius,  Galerius  to 
a  Sapor,  and  Tamerlane  to  Baiazet.8  The  honor 
of  the  captives  was  sufficiently  consulted,  even 
when  Gideon  wished  to  make  his  eldest  son  the 
executor  of  his  sentence.  But  be,  a  boy,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  timid  bearing,  shrinks  from  drawing 
nia  sword  against  the  mighty  foemen,  still  distin¬ 
guished  by  royal  state  and  show.  And  truly,  they 
must  have  been  terrible  warriors ;  they  ask  not  for 
life,  as  Turnus  and  Homeric  warriors  do,  but  de¬ 
sire  to  l>e  slain  by  the  hand  of  an  equal,  and  not  to 
be  hacked  and  hewn  by  the  sword  of  a  boy ;  for, 
say  they,  "  as  the  man,  so  is  his  strength.”  They 
have  no  other  request  to  make  than  that  Gideon 
will  kill  them  himself;  and  he  complies  with  it  — 
they  fall  by  his  sword.  The  “  moons  ”  which  have 
hitherto  ornamented  their  camels'  necks,  he  now 
takes  off ;  an  evidence  that  even  in  captivity  they 
have  experienced  kingly  treatment.  That  he  docs 
not  take  them  off  until  after  the  kings  are  dead, 
indicates  that  they  are  the  special  insignia  of  roy¬ 
alty,  and  crescent-shaped.  Thus,  according  to 
Philostratus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1),  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
received  the  convoy  or  a  camel  from  the  Persian 
king,  which  headed  the  train,  and  by  a  golden 
ornament  on  its  face  indicated  its  royal  ownership. 
In  the  poem  of  Statius  (cf.  Bochart,  Hicrozoiam ,  i. 
17)  the  horse  of  Parthenopseus,  the  fabled  assail¬ 
ant  of  Thebes,  wears  crescent-shaped  ornaments 
(lunata  moni/ia).  Mention  is  made  of  an  Arabic 
expression,  which  speaks  of  “  moon-shaped  camel 
ornaments  *'  (Ritter,  xii.  486).  The  ornament,  in 
its  peculiar  shape,  was  evidently  an  escutcheon  of 
the  ancient  Ishmaelites,  who  were  worshippers  of 
the  moon  (Herod,  iii.  8).  as  Scripture  also  speaks 
of  a  son  of  Joktan,  the  progenitor  of  many  Arab 
tribes,  whose  name  was  Jeran,  moon  (Gen/x.  261. 
The  crescent  of  the  Arabizing  Ottomans  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  may  be  referred  to  it  as  to  its  original. 
For  the  lunukc  also,  which  adorned  the  shoes  of 
ancient  Roman  senators  and  nobles,  and  whose 
significaifce  was  obscure  even  to  antiquity  (Pint 
Quest  Horn.,  73),  had  only  the  shape  of  the  half¬ 
moon. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Hsnbt  :  "  Faint  and  yet  pursuing ;  ”  much 
fatigued  with  what  they  had  done,  yet  eager  to  do 
more.  Our  spiritual  warfare  must  thus  be  prose¬ 
cuted  with  what  strength  we  have,  though  but  lit¬ 
tle;  it  is  many  a  time  the  true  Christian’s  case,  faint¬ 
ing,  yet  pursuing.  —  Bp.  Hall  :  It  is  bard  if  those 
who  fight  the  wars  of  God  may  not  have  necessary 
relief ;  that  whilst  the  enemy  dies  by  them,  they 


1  Cf.  Grottos,  De  J*re  Pads  et  Belli,  lib.  iii.  4, 10. 
a  [Bush  :  "  In  countries  when  polygamy  Is  tolerated,  the 
ties  of  brotherhood  are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more 
eloee  and  tender  between  those  who  are  born  of  the  same 
mother,  than  those  who  are  connected  only  as  the  children 
of  the  same  Ikthef.  This  explains  why  'son  of  my  mother  ’ 
was  among  the  Hebrews,  as  now  among  the  Arabs  and 
others,  a  fkr  more  endearing  expression  than  that  of  '  my 
brother,’  in  the  general  sense.”  The  same  remarts  hold 


also  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa.  Speaking  of  polygamy 
and  flunlly  life  among  them,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Aoer  observes 
(Spirit  of  Mission*  for  1867,  p.  729):  "Children  ckwre  to 
their  mother  more  than  to  their  fcther,  and  a  frail  brother 
or  sister  Is  called  *  my  mother’s  child.’  ”  —  Ta.] 

t  [On  the  first  of  these  stories,  see  Gibbon’s  Dtdmt,  etc., 
Milman's  ed.,  Boston,  I.  819  ;  on  the  eeoood,  voL  vi.  271, 
note  68  ;  on  the  third,  vi.  267-71,  with  Milman's  note  on  p 
271. -Til] 
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fhonld  die  by  famine.  If  they  had  labored  for  God 
at  home  in  peace,  they  had  been  worthy  of  main¬ 
tenance;  how  much  more  now  that  danger  is 
added  to  their  toil?  —  The  same:  Those  that 
fight  for  onr  souls  against  spiritual  powers,  may 
challenge  bread  from  us ;  and  it  is  shameless  un¬ 
thankfulness  to  deny  it. 

The  same  (on  the  punishment  of  Succoth) :  I 
know  not  whether  more  to  commend  Gideon’s  wis¬ 
dom  and  moderation  in  the  proceedings,  than  his 
resolution  and  justice  in  the  execution  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  see  him  run  furiously  into  the  city, 
and  kill  the  next;  his  sword  has  not  been  so 
drunken  with  blood,  that  it  should  know  no  dif¬ 
ference;  but  he  writes  down  the  names  of  the 
princes,  and  singles  them  forth  for  revenge.  —  The 
same  :  It  is  like,  the  citizens  of  Succoth  would  have 
been  glad  to  succor  Gideon,  if  their  rulers  had  not 
forbidden.  They  must  therefore  escape,  while  their 
princes  perish. —  The  same  (on  Penuel) :  The 
place  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  God  and  prevailed, 


now  hath  wrestled  against  God  and  takes  a  fall ; 
they  see  God  avenged,  which  would  not  believe  Him 
delivering. —  Wordsworth  :  They  who  now  de¬ 
spise  the  mercy  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  will  here¬ 
after  feel  the  wrath  of  Christ  as  the  Lion  (Rev.  v. 
5).  —  Bush  :  The  whole  of  this  remarkable  trans¬ 
action  tends  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  God, 
and  to  encourage  ‘our  exertions  in  his  cause ;  but 
there  are  two  lessons  especially  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  learn  from  it :  1.  To  prosecute  our  spiritual 
warfare  under  all  discouragements  ourselves  ;  and 
2.  To  be  careful  to  put  no  discouragements  in  the 
way  of  others.  God  is  indignant  with  those  who 
would  weaken  the  hands  of  his  people. 

Bp.  Hall  :  The  slaughter  of  Gideon’s  brethren 
was  not  the  greatest  sin  of  the  Midianitish  kings ; 
[vet]  this  alone  shall  kill  them,  when  the  rest  Jof 
their  sins]  expected  an  unjust  remission.  How 
many  lewd  men  hath  God  paid  Vith  some  one  sin 
for  all  the  rest!  —  Scott:  Sins  long  forgotten 
must  be  accounted  for  to  God.  —  Tn.] 


Gideon  refuses  to  be  king.  Prepares  an  ephod,  which  is  followed  by  evil  conse¬ 
quences.  Gideon's  death  and  burial. 

Chapter  VIII.  22-32. 

• 

22  Then  [And]  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also  :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Mid- 

23  ian.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son 

24  rule  over  you :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  rule  over  you.  And  Gideon  said  unto 
them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  you  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear¬ 
rings  [the  ring]  1  of  his  prey.  (For  they  had  golden  ear-rings  [rings],  because 

25  [for]  they  were  Ishmaelites.)  And  they  answered,  We  will  willingly  give  them. 
And  they  spread  a  garment,2  and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  ear-rings  [ring] 

26  of  his  prey.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  [rings]  that  he  requested, 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  beside  [apart  from  the]  orna¬ 
ments  [moons],  and  [the]  collars  [ear-drops],  and  [the]  purple  raiment  [garments] 
that  was  [were]  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  [apart  from]  the  chains  [col- 

27  lars]  that  were  about  their  camels’  necks.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof, 
and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah  :  and  all  Israel  went  thither  [omit :  thither] 
a  whoring  after  it  [there]  :  which  thing  [and  it  t.  e.  the  ephod]  became  a  snare  unto 

28  Gideon,  and  to  his  house.  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  [But  Midian  was  humbled] 
before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more. 

29  And  the  country  was  in  quietness 8  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gideon.  And  Jerub- 

30  baal  the  son  of  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house.  And  Gideon  had  three- 

31  score  and  ten  sons  of  his  body  begotten  :  for  he  had  many  wives.  And  his  concu¬ 
bine  that  was  in  Shechem,  she  also  bare  him  a  son,  whose  name  he  [they]  4  called 

32  Abimelech.  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  24.  —  DT),  ring ;  whether  ear-ring  or  noee-rlng,  the  word  itself  does  not  declare.  Cassel  and  De  Wette  both 
render  it  by  the  singular  (De  Wette,  Ohrring).  It  is  used  as  a  collective,  and  simply  indicates  the  class  of  ornaments 
desired,  without  any  reference  to  the  number  which  each  man  was  supposed  to  hare,  or  was  expected  to  give.  This 
indefinite  singular  is  best  rendered  in  English  by  the  plural,  as  in  B.  V.  —  Tn. J 

[3  Ver.  26.  —  :  Dr.  Cassel,  tin  Gncand ,  « a  garment.”  The  definite  article  simply  Indicates  the  gar¬ 
ment  used  on  the  oocastoa.  The  term  though  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  garment  and  raiment,  is 
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apadalij  appUsd  to  tbo  oator  gamut,  tbo  maatfa  or  cloak,  et  Bit.  Diet.,  a.  ▼.  «  Dm.”  Being  a  foar-oornarod  p*aoo 
of  oloth,  it  waa  quite  aol table  fbr  the  present  purpoee.  —  Ta.] 

[»  Ver.  28.  —  tD|7Q^i*lX  "  **>•  land  rested.”  The  E.  T.  departa  hare  from  fta  own  prevtoua  render- 

Inga,  aee  ch.  III.  11,  iO'Jj  81,  where  the  Hebrew  haa  the  aame  word*.  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  81.  —  iBtprntf  DQ?*}  Dr.  Oasael :  ma*  nannU  nmm  Nam**.  Berthean  alao  taken  QSf?p  aa  the 
Indeterminate  8d  pen!  (see  Gee.  Or.  187,  8),  and  aaya :  "  the  name  aoonda  like  a  nickname,  given  him  because  hie  lord* 
•hip  wu  of  such  brief  dotation,  and  he  ao  very  fkr  from  being  Father  of  a  King.”  The  difficulty  la  that  the  text  given 
no  hint  of  a  change  of  aotyeot.  Bat  et  the  commentary  below,  and  Kell's  view  in  note  on  p.  140.  —  Ta.] 


BXBPBTXCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

An  extraordinary  victory  had  been  gained  —  a 
triumph  without  a  parallel.  A  glory  surrounds 
Gideon  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  such  as  had  distin- 
ished  no  one  else  within  the  memory  of  men. 
ho  can  stand  beside  him  ?  How  has  the  atTO- 
gance  and  vain-glory  of  Ephraim  been  put  to 
shame  1  Having  caught  a  couple  of  princes, 
already  fleeing  for  their  lives,  they  ceased  from  the 
conflict,  though  still  far  from  finished.  Gideon, 
whose  courage  began,  and  whose  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  prosecuted  the  war,  has  also  finished  it.  He 

has  captured  and  destroyed,  not  princes 
merely,  but  —  as  the  narrative  emphatically  inti¬ 
mates  —  the  kings  03*?9)  themselves.  And  what 
kings !  The  chiefs  of  all  Midian.  Kings,  there¬ 
fore,  whose  defeat  and  capture  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  as  the  narrative  sufficiently  indicates 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  their  names.  Their 
names,  also,  like  those  of  the  “  princes,”  are  pe¬ 
culiar  ;  those  were  borrowed  from  animals,  these 
from  “  sacrifice  ”  and  “  carved  work.”  The  latter 
therefore  indicate  perhaps  the  conjunction  of 
priestly  with  royal  authority.  Nor  did  Gideon 
smite  the  hostile  armies  in  his  own  country  merely, 
but  he  ventured  far  into  a  strange  land.  To  pur¬ 
sue  a  great  army  into  the  rock  desert,  and  as  it 
were  drag  the  enemy  out  of  his  hiding-place,  was 
an  exploit  of  the  most  astounding  character.  Who 
but  Gideon  would  have  dared  to  enter  the  terrible 
Harra,  there  to  seize  his  royal  prey  ?  Apart  from 
this,  how  imposing  his  assurance,  his  wisdom,  his 
moderation  and  strength !  If  men  admired  the 
discreetness  of  his  answer  to  Ephraim,  they  were 
startled  by  the  punishment  of  Suecoth  and  renuel, 
and  the  terrible  recompense  meted  out  to  the 
kings.  Success  carries  the  day  with  the  people : 
how  surprising,  grand,  and  dazzling  was  its  form 
on  this  occasiou  !  The  people  feel  that  now  they 
have  a  man  among  them,  who  towers,  not  physi¬ 
cally,  but  in  soul  and  spirit,  far  above  them  all. 
No  wonder  that  Israel,  gathered  from  all  quarters 
to  see  the  hero  and  his  captures,  urgently  presses 
him,  and  says :  — 

Ver.  22.  Buie  over  us,  thou,  thy  son,  and 
thy  son’s  son.  This  is  the  language  of  gratitude 
%  and  admiration.  Excited,  and,  like  all  multitudes, 
easily  carried  away  by  momentary  impulses  of  joy 
and  approval,  they  offer  him  the  supreme  authority, 
and  even  propose  to  mal^e  it  hereditary.  It  is  only 
done,  however,  in  a  storm  of  excitement.  Nor  do 

they  propose  that  he  shall  be  their  but  their 

—  not  their  King,  but  their  Imperator.  What 
they  desire  is  to  be  not  only  for  his  honor,  but  also 
for  their  welfare.  His  family  is  to  continue  forever 
the  champion  of  Israel.  Hut  in  this  vehement 
urgency  of  the  moment;  the  people  show  how  little 
they  comprehend,  notwithstanding  this  and  many 
other  great  events  of  their  history,  to  whom  they 
are  really  indebted  for  victory.  They  show  that 


they  regard  the  strength  by  which  Gideon  has  con¬ 
quered  to  be  physical,  rather  than  moral.  Thou 
shalt  rule,  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  Midian. 
They  fail  to  perceive  the  contradiction  to  which 
they  give  utterance  when  they  talk  of  an  hereditary 
“Judge,”  or  as  they  word  it,  “ruler.”  It  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  a  Judge,  that  he  be  raised  up  by 
the  Spirit,  and  filled  with  the  strength  of  God.  He 
is  God’s  military  ambassador  to  a  people  that  has 
no  king.  Not  the  people,  but  God,  had  made 
Gideon  what  he  was  —  their  military  leader  and 
commander.  His  children  will  not  be  able  to  lead 
the  nation,  unless  they  also  are  called  by  God. 
The  kingship  is  hereditary,  because  it  rests  on  the 
broad  ba>i$  of  established  order,  and  not  merelyon 
the  endowments  of  extraordinary  persons.  The 
divinely  inspired  imperator  can  at  most  transmit 
only  his  treasures.  It  was  not  without  a 'purpose 
that  the  narrative  told  of  the  timid  boy,  Jcther, 
Gideon’s  first-born.  Will  he  —  if  God  do  not  call 
him  —  be  able  to  smite  the  Midianites  ?  and  if  he 
be  not  able,  will  the  men  of  Israel  obey  him  ?  None 
the  less  great,  however,  was  the  temptation  for 
Gideon.  He  on  whom  but  recently  Ephraim 
looked  superciliously  down,  has  now  the  oiler  of 
dominion  over  Israel  laid  at  his  feet.  It  requires 
more  strength  to  resist  the  allurements  of  protie  red 
power,  than  to  defeat  an  enemy.  But  Gideon  is  a 
great  man,  greater  than  Washington,  to  whom 
absolute  dominion  was  not  offered,  and  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Presidency  because  he  would  obey.  “  the 
voice  of  the  people,”  saying  as  he  did  so,  that  “  no 
people  could  be  more  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs 
of  men,  than  the  people  of  thq  United  States  ”  (cf. 
Marshall’s  Life  of  Wa8hingtony  ii.  146). 

Ver.  23.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will 
not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule 
over  yon:  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you.  God 
—  not  “  Elohim,”  but  “  Jehovah,”  the  God  of 
Israel  —  is  your  only  Imperator.  With  this  he 
repels  the  idea  that  he  was  the  sole  and  real  con- 

Sueror,  as  also  the  supposition  that  any  others  than 
lose  whom  God  calls  can  be  of  service.  He 
declares,  moreover,  that  God  must  be  obeyed, 
because  He  is  the  Ruler ;  and  that  as  in  this  war 
against  Midian  victory  was  gained  only  because 
ms  ( Gideon’s)  orders  were  followed,  so  victory  will 
always  be  contingent  on  obedience  to  God. 

With  these  words  .Gideon  worthily  crowns  his 
heroic  deeds ;  and  there  he  should  have  stopped. 
But  the  moment  that  he  connects  the  cause  of  God 
with  a  measure  of  his  own,  albeit  with  the  best 
intentions,  he  falls  into  error,  and  without  design¬ 
ing  it  leads  the  people  astray. 

Vers.  24-26.  Give  me,  every  man,  the  ring 
of  his  booty.  Since  the  rings  were  taken  from 
men,  they  must  be  understood  to  be  ear-rings,  die 
use  of  which,  especially  among  the  ancients,  was 
to  a  great  extent  common  to  both  men  and  women. 
In  Ceylon  and  amonj£  the  Burmese,  the  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  ears  is  to  this  day,  for  both  sexes,  a  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony :  just  as  the  habit  of  wearing  rings 
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did  not  bare  its  origin  solelj  in  desire  for  finenr. 
The  observations  of  modern  travellers  among  the 
Arabs,  are  confined  to  female  ornaments,  bat 
“  sons  ”  also  wore  such  rings  as  are  here  men¬ 
tioned,  even  among  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  2). 
Plautus  [Panulus,  r.  2,  32)  says  jeeringly  of  the 
Carthaginians :  “ Diqito t  in  manibus  non  habmt,  quia 
incedunt  cum  annulatu  auribus  ”  (cf.  Serarius).  The 
explanation,  “  they  had  golden  rings,  for  they  were 
Ishmaelites/' 1  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  rings, 
but  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  made.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  love  of  finery  and  splendor 
which  then  as  now  characterized  the  Arab  tribes,1 * 
and  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  the  wealth  of 
gold  implied  in  the  possession  of  so  many  rings  of 
that  metal  by  the  Midianitish  army.  Gold  is  still 
extensively  used  by  the  Arabs  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  415,  etc. ;  xv.  828,  etc.). 

The  army  must  have  been  pervaded  by  thorough, 
even  though  temporary,  enthusiasm  for  their  heroic 
leader,  since  they  willingly  gave  up  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  of  the  booty,  without  knowing  but  that 
he  wanted  it  for  personal  use.  Accordingly,  an 
abundance  of  gold  rings  were  brought  together. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  was  Israel  astounded  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  spoil ;  now  was  it  seen  that  the 
man  who  formerly  ranked  his  harvest  second  to 
the  gleaning  of  Ephraim,  had  obtained  glory  and 
wealth  beyond  comparison.  For  not  only  were 
1,700  shekels  of  gold  handed  over  to  him  at  this 
time,  but  to  him  also  belonged  (for  ver.  26  speaks 
only  of  his  possessions)  the  moons  (ver.  21),  the 

iTlO'tDJ,  and  the  purple  garments  of  the  kings, 

and  the  decorations  of  their  camels.  The  DiS'E} 
are  ear-pendants,  made  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,1  peculiar  to  their  kings,  in  distinction  from 
the  simple  rings  worn  by  all  other  Midianites. 
The  name  signifies  a  “drop,”  which  the  pearl 
resembled.  The  Greek  < rraXdryfiiov,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  it,  I  have  met  with  only  in 
Plautus  (Menechmei,  iii.  3)  as  stalcujmia.  The 
monument  of  Cyrus  was  adorned  with  ear-pend¬ 
ants  of  precious  stones  (Arrian,  vi.  29).  Proco¬ 
pius  represents  the  Persian  kin£  Pherozes  with  a 
costly  pearl  hanging  from  his  right  ear  (Brisson, 
De  Regno  Pen.,  p.  83).  Among  the  Indians, 
persons  of  distinction  wore  precious  stones  in  their 
ears  (Curtius,  viii.  9,  21).  In  the  Ramayana  it  is 
stated,  that  in  Ayodhya  no  one  was  without  ear- 
pendants  ( ahmdali )  and  other  ornaments  (Bohlen, 
AUex  India* ,  ii.  170).  —  Great  wealth  stood  now  at 
Gideon's  command ;  but  he  had  no  thought  of  ap¬ 
propriating  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Israel  to  him¬ 
self.  AH  that  he  retained  was  the  booty  which 
had  fallen  to  him  from  the  Midianitish  kings. 
Hannibal  also,  caused  the  rings  of  the  Roman 
knights  who  fell  at  Cannes  to  be  collected  by  the 


peck  (Liv.  xxiii  12), — but  Gideon  has  no  Punic 
endB  in  view. 

Vers.  27,  28.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
thereof,4  The  high-priestly  significance  of  the 
ephod  is  clearly  explained  in  Ex.  xxviii.  It  is  the 
special  sacred  garment,  by  which  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  distinguished  as  priests.  With  the  ephod, 
the  breastplate  is  connected,  fastened  to  it  by 
strings,  and  not  to  be  displaced  (Ex.  xxviii.  28). 
This  garment,  with  the  breastplate,  the  high  priest 
wears  in  the  sanctuary.  With  it  therefore  are 
connected  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  through 
which  divine  instructions  are  imparted,  and  to 
which,  after  the  death  of  Moses  ana  Joshua,  Israel 
applies  for  directions.  It  is  this  high-priestly  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ephod,  and  the  gift  of  prophetic  com¬ 
munication  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
its  breastplate  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  7),  that  explains 
the  consecration  of  such  a  garment  by  Gideon.  Its 
procurement  is  closely  connected  with#  the  words  : 
“  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you.”  The*  people  has 
been  saved  by  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  Gid¬ 
eon.  To  his  service,  therefore,  the  choicest  of  the 
spoil  must  be  devoted.  Not  on  man,  but  on  Him, 
is  hope  to  be  built.  He  will  say  what  the  people 
are  to  do.  Through  the  priestly  ephod,  the  heav¬ 
enly  King  will  speak,  and  rule  his  obedient  people. 
The  consecration  of  the  ephod,  therefore,  as  tnat 
with  which  the  Urim  and  Tnummim  are  connected, 
expresses  the  truth  that  God  governs ;  and  is  Gid¬ 
eon’s  -declaration  that  He,  and  not  any  human 
Imperator,  is  to  be  honored. 

Thus  far,  Gideon’s  action  was  blameless,  and 
worthy  of  his  faith.  But  he  “  deposited*  the 
ephod  in  his  city,  in  Ophrah.”  Now,  Ophrah  was 
not  the  seat  of  the  common  sanctuary,  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  nor  of  the  national  priesthood.  And  though 
the  priestly  family  of  that  day  may  have  been  in  a 
decline,  though  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  among  whom 
it  had  at  that  time  its  principal  scat,  gave  unequiv¬ 
ocal  evidence  of  unbelieving  pride,  on  which  ac 
count  alone  Gideon  might  hesitate  to  cofnmit  the 
oracle  to  their  keeping;  yet,  all  these  reasons, 
however  indicative  of  spiritual  wisdom,  were  not 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  consecration  of  an  ephod, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  priesthood,  in  Opnrah. 
It  was  the  inauguration  of  a  separate  sanctuary, 
the  establishment,  so  to  speak,  of  an  opposition 
ephod,  under  the  controlling  influence  of  Gideon. 
The  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Israel  was  thus  severed 
from  the  tabernacle.  The  hero,  notwithstanding 
his  personal  fidelity  to  God,  evinces  herein  concep¬ 
tions  of  Israel’s  calling  too  subjective  to  be  secure 
against  disastrous  error.  The  result  soon  makes 
this  apparent. 

And  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it-  The 
expositions  of  recent  interpreters,  who  ascribe  to 
Gideon  the  erection  of  a  golden  calf,  are  founded 


1  [Banao :  "  Ishmaalites  Is  the  general  name  of  a 
number  of  tribes,  among  whom  the  Midianites,  though 
according  to  Geo.  xxv.  2,  not  deeoended  from  Ishmael,  but 
from  Ketorah,  were  also  reckoned,  cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28  ; 
xxxtx.  1.”  —  See  also  above,  on  ch.  vi.  1.  —  Ta] 

S  [Wkllstkd  (" Reistn  in  Arabien ,”  1.  224,  quoted  by  KeO) : 
— ”  The  women  in  Omin  squander  considerable  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  ornaments,  end  their  children  are  literally 
laden  with  them.  I  have  sometimes  counted  fifteen  ear¬ 
rings  on  each  side,  and  head,  breast,  arms,  and  ankles,  were 
adorned  with  equal  profusion.”  —  Ta.] 

S  In  8ilius  ItaUeus  also  (Punka,  xii.  281),  we  find,  "  In 
aurt  lapis ,  rubris  advectus  ab  oris.” 

4  [Km :  "  It  is  not  necessary  so  to  understand  this,  as 
If  the  1,700  shekels  (fifty  lbs.)  of  gold  were  worked  up  into 
the  ephod,  but  only  that  the  expense  of  making  it  was 


defrayed  with  this  money.”  —  Wordsworth  :  w  The  Im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  gold  was  probably  bestowed  not  only  on 
the  robe  Itself,  but  on  the  chains  and  ouche*  and  settings 
of  the  stones  on  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  breastplate,  and 
on  the  setting  of  the  stones  therein  ;  and  perhaps  also  In 
the  purchase  of  the  precious  stones  for  the  shoulders,  and 
for  the  workmanship  of  the  whole.” — Ta.] 


6  On  this  word  compare  Kell  on  this  passage. 

[Kail  remarks :  “  S/lH  does  not  say,  he  set  it  up  ; 

but  may  as  well  mean,  he  preserved  It,  in  bis  city  Ophrah, 


Is  nowhere  used  of  the  erection  of  an  image  or 
statue ;  and  signifies,  not  only  to  plaoe,  but  also  to  lay 
down  (e.  g.  eh.  vl.  87),  and  to  let  stand,  leave  behind,  Gen. 
xxxili.  15”  — Ta.] 
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in  utter  misapprehension.  The  use  of  rings  by  ' 
Aaron  in  casting  his  idol,  was  simply  the  result  of 
his  having  no  other  gold,  and  has  surely  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  establish  a  necessary  connection  between 
the  collection  of  rings  and  the  casting  of  golden 
calves.  The  establishment  by  the  recreant  Micah, 
in  the  closing  part  of  our  Book,  of  “  an  ephod  and 
a  gfaven  image/’  is  itself  evidence  that  he  who 
oruv  consecrated  an  ephod,  did  not  erect  an  image. 
Gideon,  with  the  words  “  Jehovah  shall  rule !  ”  on 
his  lips,  cannot  intend  to  give  up  that  for  which 
he  has  risked  his  life  —  fidelity  towards  the  God 
who  will  have  no  graven  images.  The  erection 
of  an  idol  image  is  the  worst  of  sins.  It  was  from 
that  very  sin  that  Gideon  had  delivered  his  people ; 
he  was  the  Contender  against  Baal,  the  destroyer 
of  idol  altars,  —  the  man  who  would  not  even  suf¬ 
fer  himself  to  be  made  Imperator,  an  idol  of  the 
people.  Gideon  continues  faithful  to  the  moment 
of  nis  death,  which  he  reaches  in  a  good  old  age. 
If,  nevertheless,  Israel  goes  a  whoring  after  the 
ephod,  this  was  no  part  of  Gideon’s  wish ;  still,  the 
snare  was  of  his  laying,  because  he  placed  the 
ephod  “  in  his  own  house.”  He  thought  that  by 
that  means  the  people  would  better  remember  from 
what  distress  they  had  been  delivered ;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  multitude  to  pervert  even  faith  into 
superstition.  They  come  to  Ophrah  with  worship 
and  prayer  for  direction,  because  this  particular 
ephoa  is  there  —  not  because  they  seek  to  honor 
God,  but  because  this  is  Gideon’s  ephod.  *They 
regard  not  the  word  which  issues  from  the  breast¬ 
plate  to  him  who  believes  in  God,  but  only  the  fact 
that  the  ephod  is  made  of  the  spoils  of  Midian. 
Thus  they  turn  Gideon’s  faith  into  superstition; 
and  Israel’s  moral  strength,  instead  of  being  in¬ 
creased,  is  weakened.  The  unwholesome  desire 
has  been  excited  to  present  worship,  not  in  the 
customary  place,  but  wherever  the  subjective  sense 
of  novelty  allures  the  worshipper.  If  Gideon  had 
not  consecrated  the  ephod  in  nis  house,  it  had  not 
become  a  snare  for  Israel.  It  helped  him  indeed 
to  retain  the  leadership  of  Israel,  under  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Jehovah ;  but  by  it,  discarding  as  it 
uid  the  lawful  priesthood,  he  led  the  people  astray 
into  an  historical  subjectivism  instead  or  establish¬ 
ing  them  in  their  objective  faith,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  apostasy.  For  what  but  apostasy 
could  follow  at  his  death,  when  the  popular  faith 
became  thus  connected  with  his  person,  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  ephod  in  his  house  ?  The  hero 
erred,  when  he  also  made  himself  a  priest  His 
house  fell,  because  he  undertook  to  maxe  it  a  tem¬ 
ple  for  the  people.  The  ephod  with  the  breast¬ 
plate  became  a  snare,  because  the  God  of  Israel  is 
not  to  be  led  by  Gideon,  but  Gideon  by  Him  — 
even  though  there  be  no  ephod  in  his  house.1 2 

The  renewed  apostasy,  however,  for  wliich  the 
way  was  thus  prepared,  manifested  itself  only  in 
the  seouel.  As  long  as  Gideon  lived,  his  powerful 
spirit  kept  the  enemy  in  fear,  and  the  people  at 
rest  The  effects  of  his  achievement  lasted  forty 
years,  although  the  hero,  refusing  dominion,  had 
retired  as  a  private  person  to  his  house  and  stayed 
there,  —  unlike  Washington,  who,  though  at  the 


'  end  of  the  war  he  returned  with  “  inexpressible 
delight  ”  to  his  country-seat  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  Potomac,  yet  soon  left  it  again,  to  become 
President  of  the  new  republic. 

Vers.  29-32.  And  Jerubbaal,  the  eon  of 
Joash,  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house. 
The  surname  Jerubbaal  has  not  again  called  for 
attention,  since  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  it. 
But  now,  that  Gideon's  work  is  finished,  the  nar¬ 
rative,  with  a  subtilty  of  thought  that  is  surprising, 
speaks  of  him  under  this  name.  It  was  given  him 
because  he  had  overthrown  the  altar  of  Baal,  for 
which  the  superstitious  populace  expected  to  see 
the  vengeance  of  Baal  overtake  him  (ch.  vi.  32). 
The  result  shows  that  Baal  is  nothing.  Gideon 
has  smitten  him  and  his  servants,  and  is  covered 
with  success  and  glory.  “  There  goes  ”  —  so  speak 
the  people  among  themselves  —  “  Jerubbaal  into 
his  house ;  the  greatest  man  in  Israel,  because  he 
smote  Baal.”  Baal  is  impotent  against  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  valiant.  Victory  constantly  attends  his 
enemies,  for  God  is  with  them.  May  this  truth 
never  be  forgotten  by  our  own  people  and  princes  I 
As  long  as  he  continued  to  live,  Gideon  had  every¬ 
thing  that  ministered  to  fame  and  happiness  in 
Israel  —  many  sons,  peace,  riches,  and  a  “  good 
old  age.”  Tne  last  expression  is  used  of  no  one 
else  but  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  8) ;  for  of  David  it 
is  employed  not  by  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  only  by 
the  late  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxix.  28).  The 
“  goodness  ”  of  his  old*  age  consisted  in  his  seeing 
the  blessed  results  of  his  great  deed  of  faith,  con¬ 
tinuing  unbroken  and  unchanged  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Nevertheless,  the  narrative  already  hints 
at  the  shadow  which  after  his  death  darkened  his 
house.  In  Shechem,  a  concubine  bore  him  a  son, 

whom  they  called  Abimelech.  CtP*],  I  think,  re¬ 
fers  not  to  Gideon,  but  indefinitely  to  those  about 
the  concubine ;  for  it  was  in  Shechem  that  the  name 
originated.  Gideon,  who  would  not  “  rule,”  much 
less  be  king,  would  not  have  named  his  son,  “  My 
Father  is  King.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  vanity  of  the  concubine,  when  she 
bore  a  son  to  the  great  Gideon,  the  man  of  royal 
reputation  and  distinction,  would  gladly  consent  to 
have  him  named  Abimelech.31  This  vanity  of 
Shechem  is  the  foundation  of  the  coining  trag¬ 
edy. 

Of  no  previous  hero  has  the  account  been  so 
extended.  It  is  even  mentioned  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  father’s  sepulchre,  in  the  family  vault 
That  also  is  a  sign  of  his  happy  and  peaceful  end. 
Here  also,  as  always  at  the  dose,  the  name  of  the 
hero’s  father  is  associated  with  his  own,  as  a  tribute 
of  honor  for  the  support  he  once  afforded  his  son 
(ch.  vi.  31);  beyond  this,  however,  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him.  Gideon,  as  conqueror,  dwelt  no 
longer  in  his  father’s  house,  but  in  his  own  (ver. 
29) ;  but  at  death  he  is  buried  in  his  father’s  tomb. 
In  that  tomb,  the  glory  of  Manasseh  sleeps ;  he  in 
whom,  tradition  declares,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on 
this  grandson  was  fulfilled,  and  of  whom  the  Mid- 
rash  says,  that  what  Moses  was  at  an  earlier  time, 
that  Gideon  was  in  his. 


1  With  this  explanation  of  the  ephod  and  Its  conse¬ 
quences,  the  old  Jewish  expositors  agree.  The  Midrash 
( Jalkut .  ii.  n.  64)  gives  a  profound  hint,  when  it  oppoeee 
the  tribe-feeling  of  Gideon,  as  a  member  of  Manasseh,  to 
that  of  Ephraim.  However,  even  that  was  already  regarded 
as  a  species  of  "  unclean  sendee.” 

2  [Kell  interprets  the  name  as  ""tening  "  Father  of  a 

King”  (KVniffsvater),  and  says: 


is  not  the  same  as  iDtpTVj  NHJ7,  to  give  one  a  name, 
to  name  him,  but  signifies  to  give  one  a  by-name,  to  sur¬ 
name  him,  cf.  Neh.  ix.  7 ;  Dan.  v.  12  (Chald.).  It  follows 
from  this,  that  Gideon  gave  Abimelech  this  name  as  a  sur¬ 
name  suitable  to  his  character ;  consequently,  not  at  his 
birth,  but  afterwards,  as  he  grew  up  and  developed  charac¬ 
teristics  which  suggested  It.”  —  Ta.] 
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HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Gideon  pats  kings  to  flight,  pursues  them  like 
wild  beasts  to  their  dens,  slays  them  with  his  own 
hand — an  honor  not  allowed  to  Barak,  —  but 
himself  will  be  no  kinj£.  Dominion  belongs  to 
God,  he  says ;  for  the  victory  was  of  God.  It  is 
not  majorities  that  make  a  king  in  Israel,  but  the 
call  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets.  What 
Gideon  had  won,  was  not  his.  How  should  he 
take  God’s  title,  to  whom  everything  in  Israel 
belongs  ?  So  long  as  we  render  God  what  belongs 
to  Him,  we  shall  also  have  what  properly  falls  to 
ns.  When  Gideon  inaugurated  nis  ephod,  he  de¬ 
sired  an  honor  for  his  house ;  and  this  only  honor 
which  he  sought  for  himself,  beyond  that  which 
he  already  had,  proved  the  downfall  of  his  house 
after  him.  Let  us  therefore  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God :  all  other  things  will  come  of  themselves. 
So  soon  as  we  seek  to  honor  and  immortalize  our¬ 
selves  beside  God,  our  labor  proves  vain,  and  our 
glory  foils  into  the  dust. 

Lisco :  Gideon  refuses  to  accede  to  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  the  people,  because  he  is  conscious  that 
everything  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Lord,  and 
that  it  would  be  nothing  else  than  arbitrariness 
and  self-seeking  to  accept  the  royal  dignity  without 
special  direction  from  above.  —  Geblach:  He 
rejects  the  offered  crown  from  genuine  fidelity  to 
the  Lord  whom  alone  he  serves ;  but  another  temp¬ 
tation  he  fails  to  withstand. 

[Henrt  :  They  honestly  thought  it  very  reason¬ 
able,  that  he  who  had  gone  through  the  toils  and 


perils  of  their  deliverance,  should  enjoy  the  honor 
and  power  of  commanding  them  ever  after ;  and 
very  desirable,  that  he  who  in  this  great  and  criti¬ 
cal  juncture  had  had  such  manifest  tokens  of  God’s 
presence  with  him,  should  ever  after  preside  in 
their  affairs.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
He  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  our  spiritual  enemies,  the  'worst  and  most 
dangerous,  therefore  it  is  fit  He  should  rule  over 
us ;  for  how  can  we  be  better  ruled,  than  by  One 
that  appears  to  have  so  great  an  interest  in  heaven, 
and  so  great  a  kindness  for  this  earth?  —  Bp. 
Hall  :  That  which  others  plot  and  sne,  and  swear 
•and  bribe  for  (dignity  ana  superiority),  be  seri¬ 
ously  rejects,  whether  it  were  for  that  he  knew 
God*  had  not  yet  called  them  to  a  monarchy,  or 
rather  for  that  he  saw  the  crown  among  thorns. 
Why  do  wo  ambitiously  affect  the  command  of 
these  mole-hills  of  earth,  when  wise  men  have 
refused  the  proffers  of  kingdoms  ?  Why  do  we 
not  rather  labor  for  that  kingdom  which  is  free 
from  all  cares,  from  all  uncertainty  ? 

Words  worth  :  Gideon’s  history  is  a  warning 
that  it  requires  more  than  a  good  intention  to  make, 
a  good  act ;  and  that  the  examples  of  the  best  of 
men  are  not  a  safe  guide  of  conduct ;  and  the  better 
the  man  is,  the  more  will  be  the  consequences  of 
bad  acts  done  by  him.  The  only  right  rule  of  life 
is  the  Law  of  God.  —  The  same  :  Gideon  is  num¬ 
bered  among  the  saints  of  God  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  xi.  32) ;  but  the  saints  of  God  were 
men,  and  no  man  is  free  from  some  blemish  of  hu¬ 
man  infirmity.  —  Tb.] 


Apostasy  from  God ,  and  ingratitude  to  man . 

Chapter  Yin.  33-35. 

33  And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  turned  again,  and  went  a  whoring  after  [the]  Baalim,  and  made  Baal-berith 

34  their  god.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  remembered  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
their  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies  on  every 

85  side :  Neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  namely ,  Gideon 
[Jerubbaal  Gideon],1  according  to  all  the  goodness 2  which  he  had  showed  unto 
Israel. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  86.  —  The  word  namely  to  added  bj  the  translators,  who  supposed,  as  Bertheau  does,  that  the  writer  designed 
once  more  to  point  out  the  identify  of  Gideon  with  Jerubbaal.  Cf.  the  Com.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  85.  —  :  Dr.  Casael :  trot x  oiler  Wohlthat ,  w  notwithstanding  all  the  good.”  The  w  notwith¬ 

standing  ”  Ike  perhaps  in  the  thought,  but  not  in  the  language.  —  Til] 


KXBGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  33,  34.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon  as 
Gideon  was  dead.  The  fact  soon  became  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  people  had  been  raised  only  by  the 
personal  character  of  Gideon  ;  he  is  scarcely  dead, 
before  they  fall  back  again.  The  narrator  says 

sharply  “they  returned.”  The  same 

word  which  elsewhere  describes  the  turning  of  the 
people  towards  God,  is  here  used  to  indicate  their 
passion  for  sin.  Ad  vomitum  redienmt ,  as  Serarius 
well  remarks.  • 


• 

And  went  a  whoring  after  the  Baalim,  and 
made  Baal-berith  their  god.  Nothing  could  put 
the  stupid  thoughtlessness  of  the  people  in  a 
stronger  light.  They  have  become  great  and’free 
through  victory  over  Baal ;  and  now  they  again 
run  after  him.  Jerubbaal  —  the  contender  with 
Baal  —  has  just  died,  and  they  enter  into  covenant 
with  Baal  (see  on  ch.  ix.  4).  That  the  nations  in 
the  Baal-covenant  (Baal-berith)  kept  the  peace  to¬ 
wards  them,  was  because  Jehovah  nad  given  them 
victory,  —  and  lo  I  they  make  idols  their  god !  The 
error  of  Gideon,  in  supposing  that  by  setting  up* 
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his  ephod  he  could  preserve  the  people,  now  shows 
itself  Since  he  is  dead,  in  whom  they  conceived 
their  salvation  to  be  personified,  they  think  neither 
of  the  spoils  oat  of  wnich  the  ephod  was  made,  nor 
of  him  who  procured  them.  Ingratitude  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  all  unbelief.  Thankfulness  comes  from 
thought.1  Israel  thinks  not  on  the  God  who  has 
'  delivered  it  from  all  its  enemies ;  how  then  should 
it  think  on  the  human  hero  when  he  has  Dassed 
away.  They  withhold  obedience  from  the  God  of 
their  fathers ;  what  recognition  can  they  have  for 
the  house  of  their  benefactor.  The  ephod,  to  be 
sure,  was  still  in  Ophrah ;  but  who  that  despises 
the  sanctuary  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  will  respect 
this  private  institute  of  Gideon,  when  his  voice  has 
ceased  to  be  heard. 

Ver.  35.  Neither  showed  they  kindness  to 
the  house  of  Jerubbaal  Gideon.  In  the  name 
Jerubbaal,  all  the  hero's  meritorious  service,  and 
its  great  results,  are  enunciated.  For  that  reason 
the  narrator  mentions  it  here.  It  serves  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  sinfulness  of  Israel's  ingratitude,  ana  to 
show  that  he  who  enters  the  service  of  Baal,  will 
also  ignore  his  obligations  towards  those  who  con¬ 
tend  with  Baal.  The  people  are  unwilling  to  be 
reminded  that  to  fight  against  Baal  brings  pros¬ 
perity.  They  seek  to  forget  everything  tnat  ad¬ 
monishes  to  repentance.  It  has  always  been  the 

1  [The  German  is,  "  Dank  kommt  vom  DenJbm.*1  It  is 
Interesting  to  observe,  whether  the  author  meant  to  suggest 
it  or  not,  that  the  remark  is  sound  etymology  as  well  as 
psychology.  Grimm  (  WtirUrt.  ii.  pp.  727, 927)  derives  both  , 


case,  that  those  who  apostatize  from  God,  do  not 
do  well  by  the  “  house  ”  of  God.  —  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  benefits  which  he  had  shown  unto 
Israel.  The  narrator  intimates  that  the  endeavor 
of  Gideon  to  perpetuate,  by  means  of  the  ephod, 
the  religions  and  godly  memory  of  his  deeds,  was 
altogether  vain.  For  let  no  one  imagine  that 
where  God's  own  deeds  fail  to  command  remem¬ 
brance  and  gratitude,  those  of  men,  however  de¬ 
serving,  can  maintain  themselves  against  the  sinful 
sophistry  of  unbelief. 

H^MHiVITGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Henry  :  Gideon  being  dead,  the  Israelites  found 
themselves  under  no  restraint,  and  went  after 
Baalim.  They  went  first  after  another  ephod  (ver. 
27 J,  for  which  Gideon  had  himself  given  them  too 
mnch  occasion,  and  now  they  went  after  another4 
god.  False  worships  made  way  for  false  deities. — 
Scott  :  As  we  all  need  so  much  mercy  from  our 
God,  we  should  learn  the  more  patiently  to  bear 
the  ingratitude  of  our  fellow-sinners,  and  the  un¬ 
suitable  returns  we  meet  with  for  our  poor  services, 
and  to  resolve,  after  the  divine  example,  “  not  to 
be  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.” — Tr.] 

dank  end  denktn  from  n  the  lost  root  dmJw,  da me,  danhtn,” 
expressive  w  of  an  action  of  the  mind,  a  movement  and  up¬ 
lifting  of  the  souLM  Thank  and  think  belong,  of  coarse,  to 
the  seme  root.—  Ts.] 


FIFTH  SECTION. 

THS  USURPED  RULE  OP  ABIMELBCH,  THE  FRATRICIDE  AND  THORN-BUSH  KOTO. 


The  election  and  coronation  of  Abimelech*  Jotham9  s  parable , 

Chapter  IX.  1-21. 

1  And  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went  to  Shechem  unto  his  mother’s  breth¬ 
ren,  and  communed  with  [spake  unto]  them,  and  with  [unto]  all  the  family  of  the 

2  bouse  of  his  mother’s  father,  saying,  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men 
[lords] 1  of  Shechem,  Whether  [Which]  is  better  for  you,  either  [omit :  either]  that 
all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are  threescore  and  ten  persons,  reign  [rule]  over 
you,  or  that  one  reign  [rule]  over  you  ?*  remember  also  that  I  am  your  bone  and 

3  your  flesh.  And  his  mother's  brethren  spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men 
[lords]  of  Shechem  all  these  words :  and  their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  [inclined 

4  after]  Abimelech ;  for  they  said,  He  is  our  brother.  And  they  gave  him  threescore 
and  ten  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  wherewith  Abimelech 
hired  vain  [lit  «mpty,  t.  «.  loom,  worthiam]  and  light  [wanton,  mcktam]  persons,  which  [and 

5  they]  followed  him.  And  he  went  unto  his  father’s  house  at  Ophrah,  and  slew  his 
brethren  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone : 
notwithstanding,  yet  [and  only]  Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was  left; 

6  for  he  hid  himself.  And  all  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  gathered  together,  and  all 
the  house  of  Millo  [all  Beth-mHlo],  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the 

7  plain  [oak]  of  the  pillar  [monument] 8  that  was  in  [is  near]  Shechetn.  And  when 
[omit :  when]  they  told  it  to  Jotham,  [and]  he  went  and  stood  in  [on]  the  top  of 
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mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried,  and  said  unto  them,  Hearken 

8  unto  me,  ye  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you.4  The 
trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the 

9  olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive-tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave 
my  fatness,5  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,6  and  go  to  be  promoted 

10  [go  to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and 

11  reign  over  us.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  forsake5  my  sweetness, 

12  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  [to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said 
18  the  trees  unto  the  vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto 

them,  Should  I  leave  5  my  wine  [must],  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be 

14  promoted  [to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble 

15  [thombush],  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  [thombush]  said 
unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  [t  %.  tn  good  earnest]  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then 
come  and  put  your  trust  [take  shelter]  in  my  shadow :  and  [but]  if  not,  let  fire 

16  come  out  of  the  bramble  [thombush],  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Now 
therefore,  if  ye  have  done  truly  and  sincerely,  in  that  ye  have  made  Abimelech  king, 
and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with  Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have  done  unto  him  ac- 

17  cording  to  the  deserving  of  his  hands  :  (For  my  ihther  fought  for  you,  and  adven- 

18  tured  his  life  far,7  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian :  And  ye  are  risen 
up  against  my  father’s  house  this  day,  and  have  slain  his  sons,  three  score  and  ten 
persons,  upon  one  stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  maid-servant, 

19  king  over  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  because  he  is  your  brother :)  If  ye  then 
have  dealt  truly  ana  sincerely  with  Jerubbaal  and  with  his  house  this  day,  then  re- 

20  joice  ye  in  Abimelech,  and  let  him  also  rejoice  in  you :  But  if  not,  let  fire  come 
out  from  Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of 
Millo  [and  Beth-millo] ;  and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem, 

21  and  from  the  house  of  Millo  [from  Beth-millo],  and  devour  Abimelech.  And 
Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and  went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for  fear  of  Abime¬ 
lech  his  brother. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  V«r.  2.  —  25  *  vmi  InterohaogMbly  with  cf.  Ter.  46  with  40 ;  2  8am.  xxl.  12,  with  li.  4, 6.  8m  also 

•h.xz.6,  and  Josh.*  xxiv.  11.  Dr.  OmmI  :  Htrrtn  ;  lie  Wette,  and  many  others,  BUrgtr,  «  citfaeos.”  —  Ta.]  • 

[9  Ver.  2.  —  The  S.  V.  unnecessarily  departs  from  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  thereby  obscures  the  antithesis  which 
is  primarily  between  "  seventy  ”  and  "  one,”  and  secondarily  between  " sons  of  Jerubbaal  ”  and  "  your  bone  and  flesh,” 
thus :  «  Which  Is  better  for  yon,  that  seventy  men,  all  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  role  over  you,  or  that  one  man  rule  over  you  f 
Remember,  also,”  etc.  —  Tr.J 

[I  Ver.  6.->Kul:  "The  explanation  of  Is  doubtful.  22^,  anything  'set  up,’  is  In  Isa.  xxlx.  8  a 

military  poet  [garrison],  but  may  also  mean  a  monument,  and  designates  here  probably  the  great  stone  set  np  (Josh.  xxhr. 
26)  under  the  oak  or  terebinth  near  Shechem  (of.  Gen.  xxxv.  4).”  De  Wette  also  renders :  Denlcmal-EicJU ,  «  mooument- 
oak.”  — Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  7 _ Dr.  Camel  translates :  "  and  may  God  hear  yon.”  This  is  very  well,  bnt  hardly  In  the  sense  In  which  he 

takes  Is,  see  below.  Whether  we  translate  as  in  the  B.  V.,  or  as  Dr.  Osssel,  the  realisation  of  the  second  member  of  the 
address  must  be  regarded  as  contingent  upon  that  of  the  first  —  Tr.] 

[»  Vers.  »,  11,  18.->3(n-ny  According  to  Xwald  (Oram.,  61  ©.)  la  a  contracted 

hi  phi!  form  (for  '•JlSlfinil),  the  second  21  being  dropped  in  order  to\void  the  concurrence  of  too  many  gutturals, 

sad  the  resulting  'ijlil  (cf.  Ges.  Or.  22, 4)  bring  changed  into  IjlTl  in  order  to  disttngnkh  the  interrogative  particle 
more  sharply.  Others  regard  it  as  hophal  (see  Green,  58,  2,  b).  Rut  as  them  are  no  traces  anywhere  elM  of  either  of 
these  conjugations  in  this  verb,  it  is  commonly  viewed  as  a  simple  kal  form  -  VH^llJl.  KeU  neks  6IPUin  *ha 

anomalous  vowel  under  11  by  saying  that "  the  obscure  o-eound  is  substituted  for  the  regular  a  in  order  to  fodlitate  the 
pronunciation  of  successive  guttural  syllable*.”  Dr.  Oassel  renders :  "  Have  I  then  lost  [better :  given  up]  my  fotoeas?  ” 
But  as  the  notion  of  foturity  must  manifestly  be  contained  in  the  following  the  ordinary  rendering,  "  8hould 

I  give  up  ?”  Is  preferable. —  Ta.) 

[B  Ver. ».  —  D'CJjNI  Cpiiby  VT???  :  "which  God  and  men  honor  (esteem)  in  me.”  Compare 

ver.  18.  Dr.  Oassel  renders  as  the  &  V.  — Ta.] 

p  Ver.  17.  —  TJJjJQ  :  literally,  "  cast  his  life  from  before  (him) ;  cf.  the  marginal  reading  of 

the  B.  V. :  is.  «  dWr/garded'Us  own  life.”  — Ta.| 


SXBGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  I.  Shechem  was  a  chief  city  in  Ephraim 
(cf.  Josh.,  xxiv.  1).  That  tribe  still  continued  to 


be  jealous  of  the  consideration  to  which  under 
Gideon  Manosseh  had  attained.  Though  Gideon 
was  now  dead,  the  ephod  was  still  in  Opnrah,  and 
the  hoose  of  Gideon  continued  to  hold  a  certain 
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degree  of  authority.  The  narrative  distinguishes 
between  the  sons  of  Gideon  and  Abimelech. 
While  ch.  viii.  30  states  that  Gideon  had  seventy 

sons  by  “  many  wives  "  (C'ttfj),  ver.  31  remarks 
that  the  mother  of  Abimelech  was  a  concubine 
(tPjVQ),  in  Shechem.1 2  Just  this  son,  an  Ephra- 
imite  on  his  mother's  side,  bore  the  name  of 
Abimelech,  “  My  Father  is  King.”  The  origin  of 
that  lust  after  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  his 
wild  and  ambitious  heart,  is  thus  psychologically 
explained. 

Vers.  2,  3.  For  they  said.  He  is  our  brother. 
Abimelech,  when  he  turned  to  Shechem  with  his 
criminal  plans,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
vain-glorious  lust  after  power  indulged  in  by  the 
Ephraimitcs.  He  knew  that  it  irritated  them,  to 
hear  of  the  “rule  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon.” 
Gideon,  it  is  true,  desired  no  dominion,  nor  could 
his  sons  exercise  it;  but  the  centre  of  distinction 
was  nevertheless  at  Ophrah,  in  his  house,  where 
the  ephod  was.  The  negotiations  into  which  Abim¬ 
elech  now  enters  with  Shechem  are  very  instruc¬ 
tive.  They  show,  first,  that  the  distinction  which 
the  ephod  conferred  on  the  house  of  Gideon,  al¬ 
though  it  implied  no  claim  to  dominion,  properly 
speaking,  was  yet  the  very  thing  which,  by  excit¬ 
ing  envy,  became  a  snare  to  that  house  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  Shechem,  as  Gideon’s  heir,  will  never¬ 
theless  not  surrender  this  distinction,  but  desires 
to  transfer  it  to  one  of  its  own  people.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  throughout  of  a  tragic  cast.  Precisely 
those  things  which  should  exhort  to  greatness  and 
faithfulness,  are  shamefully  metamorphosed  by  sin 
into  incentives  to  treason  and  miscfuef.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  “  lords  of  Shechem,”  no  voice  of 
truth  or  justice  raises  itself  against  the  unnatural 
plan  of  Abimelech.  They  convict  him  not  of 
falsehood,  by  pointing  out  that  his  brothers  do  not 
exercise  dominion,  but  support  his  project,  because 
he  is  their  brother,  and  by  him  they  will  rule.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  whole  of  Shechem  is  morally 
depraved.  As  Abimelech,  so  his  kindred ;  and  as 
th<ty,  so  all  the  Sheche mites  were  disposed. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  they  gave  him  seventy  sil¬ 
ver  -  pieoes  out  of  the  house  of  Baal  -  berith. 
Israel  was  forbidden  to  enter  into  covenant  (berith) 
with  the  nations  round  about  (cf.  ch.  ii.  2).  The 
first  symptom  of  apostasy  among  them,  was  al¬ 
ways  the  inclination  to  remove  the  barriers  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  their  heathen  neighbors. 
The  concessions  required  to  make  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  covenant  relations  possible,  were  alto¬ 
gether  one-sided :  it  was  always  Israel ,%nd  Israel 
only,  that  surrendered  any  part  of  its  faith.  The 
worship  of  a  Baal-berith  was  the  symbol  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  heathen,  whereby  the  command  to 
matte  no  covenants  was  violated.  His  temple  was 
the  point  of  union  for  both  parties.  The  support 
of  Abimelech  in  his  undertaking  came  from  all 
the  worshippers  of  Baal-berith  ;  for  was  it  not  di¬ 
rected  against  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Baal  ?  Such  being  its  character,  it  had 


moreover  a  proper  claim  on  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Baal-berith.  What  a  disgrace,  when 
the  son  of  the  “  Ba&l-vanquisher  ”  takes  money 
from  the  temple  of  that  same  Baal,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  murdering  his  brothers  1  What  a  victory  of 
Satan  over  the  youthful  votary  of  ambition !  And 
cheap  enough  was  the  price  of  blood.  The  idle 
rabble  who  hired  themselves  as  body  -  guard  to 
Abimelech,  received  a  silver-piece,  t.  e.  a  shekel,  for 
the  head  of  each  of  Gideon’s  sons.  However 
vague  the  impression  we  get  of  a  piece  of  money 
in  that  age  by  computing  its  equivalent  in  our 
coin,  it  is  nevertheless  frightful  to  think  how  little 
it  cost  (scarcely  more  than  half  a  dollar),  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  performance  of  the  most  horrible  deea. 

And  he  slew  his  brethren.  Abimelech  is  a 


perfect  type  of  the  tyrant,  as  he  frequently  appears 
m  Greek  history,  continental  and  insular,  and  also, 
in  more  recent  times,  on  Italian  soil  Machiavelli 
( Prince ,  ch.  viii.)  says,  that  “whoever  seizes  a 
crown,  unjustly  and  violently,  must,  if  cruelty  be 
necessary,  exercise  it  to  the  full  at  once,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  beginning  it  anew  every 
day.”  In  support  of  this  maxim,  he  refers,  first 
to  Agathocles,  and  then  to  the  petty  tyrant  of 
Fermo,  Oliverotto,  who  in  order  to  become  master 
of  the  city,  caused  his  uncle,  who  was  also  his 
foster-father,  friend,  and  benefactor,  to  be  traitor¬ 
ously  slain  at  a  banquet.  —  Only  one  escaped,  the 
youngest,  Jotham  by  name.  The  confession  of 
Jehovah,  which  this  name  of  his  youngest  son  im¬ 
plies,  evidences  the  constant  piety  and  faithfulness 
of  Gideon,  and  confirms  our  conjecture  that  not 
he,  but  Shechem,  invented  the  name  Abimelech. 

Ver.  6.  And  all  the  lords  of  Shechem  held 


an  assembly.  Gideon’s  sons  being  murdered,  an 
election  of  a  king  now  takes  place.  As  the  elec¬ 
tors,  so  their  king.  The  noble  undertaking  had 
succeeded;  the  house  of  Gideon  was  destroyed. 
What  a  contrast !  After  the  glorious  victory  over 
Midian,  Gideon,  though  uigently  besought  by  the 
men  of  many  tribes,  will  not  consent  to  continue 
to  be  even  their  imper&tor ;  now,  the  Shechemites 
raise  the  assassin  ot  his  brothers  to  the  dignity  of 
a  king !  A  kingship  like  that  of  the  heathen  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  no  law,  but  with  plenty  of  blood, 
without  the  oil  of  consecration,  but  steeped  in  sin, 
is  thus  violently  and  vain-gloriously  set  up  by 
Shechem  and  its  fortress  (Beth-Millo  *) ;  and  that 
too,  with  a  reckless  hardihood  as  great  as  that 
which  characterized  the  preliminary  murders,  in 
a  spot  consecrated  by  sacred  memories.  There 
where  Joshua,  before  he  died  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26), 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people  on  God’s  behalf, 
where  he  had  solemnly  bound  them  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  law,  and  where  they  had  promised  io 
obey  God  alone,  —  there,  at  the  great  stone,  set  up 
by  Joshua  under  the  oak,  two  apostate,  self-seek¬ 
ing  cities,  stained  with  murder  and  unbelief,  elect 
a  son  of  Jerubbaal,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
bought  in  the  interest  of  Baal,  to  be  their  king  1 
For  the  coronation,  the  narrative  tells  ns,  took 

place  3$1?  libM  O?,  at  the  monument-oak. 


1  Jotham,  also,  speaks  of  Abimelech,  with  special  oon- 
tempt,  as  the  "eon  of  the  slave-woman ”  (ver.  18). 

2  [Km :  "  Millo  Is  unquestionably  the  name  of  the  for¬ 
tress  or  citadel  of  the  city  of  Shechem,  the  same  with  the 

Tower  of  Shechem  In  vers.  46-49.  The  word  HiVD 

(Millo),  as  also  the  Ohaldee  hVVbp,  *  filling,’  signifies  a 
rampart  formed  of  two  walls,  the  space  between  which  is 
<  filled  up  ’  with  rubbish.  There  was  also  a  Millo  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  2  Sam.  v.  9 ;  lKgs.lx.15.  '  All  the  house  of  Millo,’ 


are  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  citadel,  the  same  who  in  ver. 
46  are  spoken  of  as  ( all  the  citiseos  of  Migdol  or  the 
Tower.’  ”  Bxxthxau  :  "  The  high  plateau  of  Mt.  Gerfatm, 
by  which  the  city  (Shechem)  is  commanded,  seems  to  offer 
the  most  suitable  site  for  this  Millo,  as  it  also  did  for  later 
fortifications  (Bob.  tt.  277, 278,  oomp.  p.  294).  This  location 
of  the  fbrtreas,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  which 
lay  In  the  narrow  valley,  would  explain  the  distinction  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  in  our  chapter  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Shechem  and  the  house,  «. 1.  population,  of  Millo  or  the 
Tower.”  —  Ta.] 
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ntar  Sheehan.”1  And  though  nothing  further  is 
said  about  the  place,  it  may  nevertheless  be  in¬ 
ferred,  from  the  connection  and  the  tragic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  occurrence,  that  the  narrator,  in  bring¬ 
ing  its  locality  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  designs 
to  make  the  shameful  character  of  the  transaction 
more  strikingly  evident,  just  as  throughout  this 
passage  he  constantly  writes  Jerubhaal,  not  Gid¬ 
eon,  in  order  to  render  more  prominent  the  con¬ 
trast  between  these  servants  and  that  great  victor 
of  Baal.* 

Ver.  7.  And  they  told  it  to  Jotham.  While 
the  preparations  for  the  coronation  are  in  progress, 
tidings  of  them  are  brought  to  Jotham,  the  last 
scion  of  the  stock  of  Gideon.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
The  whole  nation  is  fallen  into  listlessncss  and  in¬ 
activity.  The  horrible  massacre  has  called  forth 
no  rising.  Even  those  tribes  who  had  perhaps 
beard  of  it,  but  rook  no  part  in  it,  continue  quies¬ 
cent.  Sin  has  dulled  every  nerve  of  courage  and 
gratitude.  The  son  of  the  hero  still  receives  in¬ 
telligence;  a  few  helpers  are  with  him  in  his 
flight;  a  few  others  perhaps  sigh  with  him  in 
secret :  but  beyond  this,  he  is  alone.  The  spirit, 
however,  of  his  father,  has  not  left  him.  While  be¬ 
low  they  crown  the  fratricide,  he  appears  above,  on 
the  rock,  like  an  impersonation  or  conscience.  So 
the  modern  poet,  witn  like  grandeur  of  conception, 
makes  Tell  appear  on  the  rock  above  the  tyrant 
Jotham ’s  arrow,  however,  is  not  sped  from  the 
fatal  bow,  but  from  a  noble  spirit.  It  is  the  arrow 
of  parabolic  discourse,  dipped  in  personal  grief 
and  divine  retribution,  that  he  sends  down  among 
them.  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  mount  of  blessing 
(Dent  xxvii.  12) ;  but  through  the  sin  of  Shechem, 
it  becomes,  in  the  parable  of  Jotham,  a  mount  of 
judgment  Its  present  name,  already  borne  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  el  Tftr  (the  Mountain).  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  eijrht  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  NAblns  (Rob.  ii.  276).  Jotham  probably 
appeared  on  some  projecting  point,  near  enough 
to  be  heard,  and  distant  enough  to  be  not  easily 
caught.*  Hearken  unto  me,  he  says,  and  may 
God  hear  you.  He  wishes  them  to  hear  his  par¬ 
able,  as  he  desires  God  ( Elohim )  to  hear  the  coron¬ 
ation  rejoicings  that  rise  up  from  the  valley. 

Vers.  8-21.  The  parable  belongs  to  the  most  re¬ 
markable  productions  of  Israelinsh  life,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  political  significance,  hut  also  for 
what  may  be  called  its  literary  character.  Fable 
and  so-called  apologue  are  of  oriental,  non-Israel- 
itish,  as  also  non-Grecian,  origin.  They  spring 
from  a  pantheism  in  which  trees  and  animals  fur¬ 
nished  symbols  for  expressing  the  popular  ideas. 
Although  rooted  in  tne  religious  vivification  of 
nature,  their  employment  was  nevertheless  brought 


to  maturity  by  the  pressure  of  social  necessines. 
In  the  East,  fable  and  tale  were  always  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  mind  against  violence  and  tyranny  (cf.  my 
Edrtischcn  Studien,  p.  15).  They  furnished  the 
people  with  individual  consolation  against  general 
misery.  In  their  original  appearance  among  the 
Greelts  also,  they  fail  not  to  exhibit  this  character. 
In  the  same  way,  Jotham  speaks  to  the  tyrants  of 
Shechem  in  this  popular  language,  which  all  un¬ 
derstand.  He  does  not  speak  like  a  prophet,  for 
he  is  none,  and  Baal  has  stopped  the  ears  of  his 
auditors.  He  does  not  even  speak  of  the  power 
and  mighty  deeds  of  Jehovah,  from  whom  his  own 
name  is  derived.  He  speaks  of  “  Elohim  ”  and 
his  retributions  —  of  the  Deity  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  the  heathen  also  acknowledge  him.  He 
speaks  altogether  in  their  language,  popularly, 
with  popular  wisdom.  But  what  a  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  moral  strength  which  justifies  Jotham 
to  put  forth  his  parable,  and  (for  instance)  the 
motives  of  the  Greek  Archilochus.  There  we  hear 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  rejected  suitor ;  here,  one 
solitary  voice  of  indignation  and  truth  against  the 
tyrant  and  murderer.  By  this  moral  motive,  Jo¬ 
tham  elevates  the  parable  to  the  level  of  the  divine 
word,  and  furnishes  the  first  illustration  of  how  a 
popular  form  of  discourse,  the  offspring  of  directly 
opposite  principles,  could  be  employed  for  moral 
purposes,  and  (in  the  parables  of  Christ)  become  a 
medium  for  the  highest  doctrines  and  mysteries. 
Jotham  gives  a  parable  and  points  out  its  applica¬ 
tion  (from  ver.  16  onward) ;  but  also  apart  from 
the  latter,  the  narrative  conveys  an  independent 
political  idea  with  a  force  which  has  scarcely  been 
equaled  by  any  subsequent  expression  of  it.  It 
manifests  a  political  consciousness  so  mature,  as  to 
surprise  one  who  looks  at  the  apparently  simple 
ana  common-place  relations  of  the  time  and  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  trees  will  have  a  king.  No  reason  is  given, 
but  the  history  of  Israel,  to  which  reference  is  had, 
furnishes  one.  People  felt  that  in  the  dangers 
of  war,  one  common  leadership  was  important. 
They  supposed  that  their  frequent  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  Moah  and  Midian,  were  owing  to  defects 
in  their  form  of  government.  They  would  have  a 
king,  in  order  to  be  able,  as  in  their  folly  they 
think  they  shall  be,  to  dispense  with  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God.  Gideon  says :  God  is  your 
Ruler.  The  apostate  people  will  fill  his  place  with 
a  king,  and  think  that  in  their  selection,  they  act 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 

Offers  of  kingly  dignity  are  seldom  refused. 
Solon,  properly  speaking,  never  received  a  tender 
of  royalty  ;  and  Otto,  Duke  of  Saxonv,  the  father 
of  Henry  I.  was  already  too  old  to  Sear  such  a 


1  is  most  probably  to.  bo  taken  4s  773;*®  or 

*  [Kino  (Daily  BUI*  Illustrations:  Moses  and  the  Judges, 
P* 386] :  —  "It  will  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  what  right 
the  people  of  8bechetn  had  to  nominate  a  king,  by  their 
sole  authority.  In  the  first  place,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  land  bad  formerly  been  gurerned  by  a  number  of 
petty  kings,  ruling  over  some  strong  town  and  Its  Immedi¬ 
ate  district  and  dependent  villages ;  and  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Bbeebcmltee  c tabued  no  more  than  to  appoint  Ablmelech  as 
such  a  king  over  themselves,  assuming  that  they  for  them¬ 
selves.  ^patever  might  be  the  view  of  others,  had  a  right 
to  choose  a  king  to  reign  over  them.  Besides,  Shechem 
«as  ooe  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ephraim  ;  and  that  proud 
sod  po*erfhl  tribe  always  claimed  to  take  the  leading  part 
to  public  attain,  if  not  to  determine  the  course  of  the  other 
tribes  — except,  perhaps,  of  those  connected  with  Judah  in 
10 


the  south.  It  was  under  the  Influence  of  this  desire  for 
supremacy,  that  the  revolt  against  the  house  of  David  was 
organised  in  that  tribe,  and  resulted  In  the  establishment 
of  the  separate  kingdom  for  the  ten  tribes,  Id  which  Eph¬ 
raim  had  the  chief  Influence.  Indeed,  that  establishment 
of  a  separate  monarchy  was  accomplished  at  this  very  place 
where  AWmelech  Is  now  declared  king.  Taking  all  this 
into  account,  It  may  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Shechemites  had  the  aupport  of  the  tribe  in  this  transac¬ 
tion,  or  might  at  least  reckon  with  reasonable  confidence 
upon  its  not  being  withheld.  Then,  again,  a  king  chosen 
at  Shechem,  and  supported  by  this  powerful  tribe,  might 
reasonably  calculate  that  the  other  tribes  would  soon  give 
in  their  adhesion,  seeing  that,  in  the  time  of  his  fether, 
their  monarchical  predilections  had  been  so  strongly  mani¬ 
fested.”  —  Ta.) 

t  [Cf.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book ,  11.  209.  —  Ta.] 
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burden  (as  Widukind  says,  Ipse  vero  Quasi  jam 
gravior  annis  recusabat  imperii  onus).  The  good 
trees,  however,  notwithstanding  their  strength, 
will  not  be  elected ;  they  deem  the  species  of  roy¬ 
alty  which  is  offered  them,  too  insignificant  to 
warrant  the  sacrifice  of  what  they  already  possess. 
The  olive  tree,  fig  tree,  and  grape-vine,  enjoy  suffi¬ 
cient  honor,  happiness,  and  distinction,  not  to 
prefer  this  sort  of  coronation  to  their  present  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  will  rather  continue  in  a  condition 
which  secures  their  personal  worth,  than  go  to 
“  wave  over  the  trees.  It  is  a  beautiful  image  of 
popular  favor,  uncertain,  unequal,  affected  by  every 
wind,  which  is  afforded  by  the  branches  of  trees, 
never  at  rest,  always  waving.  The  proffered  roy¬ 
alty  is  dependent  on  popular  favor.  It  is  a  royalty 
which  must  bend  to  every  breeze,  if  it  would  avoid 
a  fall.  For  they  to  whom  the  office  is  offered,  are 
too  noble  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  maintain 
their  authority  when  popular  favor  deserts  them. 
They  must  first  have  lost  their  nobility  of  nature, 
before  they  can  follow  the  call  now  made  to  them. 
It  was  a  noble  king  of  recent  times,  who,  from 
similar  motives,  strenuously  resisted  to  accept  what 
was  offered  him. 

It  is  very  significant  that  this  doctrine  proceeds 
from  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon.  He  has  his  eye. 
of  course,  on  the  refusal  of  the  crown  by  his  father  ; 
only  he  brings  the  negative  side  of  that  refusal  into 
special  prominence.  He  makes  it  evident  that 
even  then  the  fickle  and  discordant  character  of 
popular  favor  and  popular  will  was  thoroughly  ap¬ 
prehended.  But  one  needed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
divinely  called  hero,  to  be  able  to  set  forth  with 
cutting  force  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  malcontents.  Against  a  true  kingship,  as 
afterwards  established  in  Israel,  and  which  in  its 
idea  forms  the  highest  perfection  of  the  theocracy, 
Jotham  says  nothing.  The  people  that  applies  to 
Samuel  for  a  king,  is  a  very  different  one  from 
these  criminal  Shechemites,  who  attempt  to  get  tt 
king  in  opposition  to  God  These  latter,  for  this 
reason,  can  only  use  a  king  who  has  nothing  to 
lose,  and  is  worthy  of  them  :  whose  fit  symbol  is 
the  thorn-bush.  Sin  loves  arbitrariness  ;  therefore 
they  deserve  a  tyrant.  The  thorn-bush  is  the  type 
of  persons  who,  after  they  have  accepted  power 
offered  by  bloody  hands,  are  qualified  to  preserve  it 
by  bloody  means. 

The  ajsthctic  beauty  of  the  parable  is  also  to  be 
noted.  Trees  afford  the  best  representation  of  a 
republic ;  each  tree  has  its  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  special 
iufiucnce  over  the  others.  Whoever  among  them 
would  attempt  this  in  the  character  of  king,  must, 
so  to  speak,  leave  the  soil  in  which  he  is  planted, 
and  hover' over  them  all.  Their  will  would  then 
be  for  him,  what  otherwise  the  nourishing  earth 
is  for  all.  Any  productive  tree  would  thereby  lose 
its  fruit.  For  the  unfruitful  thorn-bush  alone,  the 
office  would  involve  no  loss.  The  fable  is  especi¬ 
ally  beautiful  as  typical  of  Israelitish  relations. 
The  tribes  are  all  equal.  Like  the  trees,  they  all 
receive  their  strength  from  God.  If  they  with¬ 
draw  themselves  from  Him,  in  order  to  crown  the 
thorn-bush,  they  will  experience  that  which  issues 
from  the  thorn-bush  —  namely,  fire. 

The  profound  significance  of  the  parable  is  in¬ 
exhaustible.  Its  truth  is  of  perpetual  recurrence. 
More  than  once  was  Israel  in  tne  position  of  the 
Shechemites;  then  especially,  when  He  whose  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,  refused  to  be  a  king. 
Then,  too,  Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends.  The 
thorn-bush  seemed  to  be  king  when  it  encircled 


the  head  of  the  Crucified.  But  Israel  experienced 
what  is  here  denounced:  a  fire  went  forth,  and 
consumed  city  and  people,  temple  and  fortress. 

And  they  said  to  the  olive-tree.  The  olive 
tree  is  already  a  king  among  trees  in  his  own 
right ;  hence,  Columella  calls  it  “  the  first  among 
trees.”  His  product  is  used  to  honor  both  “  God 
and  man.”  His  oil  consecrates  “  kings  and 
priests,”  and  feeds  the  light  that  burns  in  the  sanc- 
tuaty  of  God.  The  olive  tree  is  die  symbol  of 
peaceful  royalty ;  its  leaf  and  branch  are  signs  of 
reconciliation  and  peace :  hence,  Israel  in  its  divine 
glory  is  compared  to  the  “  beautiful  olive  tree” 
(lios.  xiv.  6). 

Denying  the  request  of  the  trees,  the  olive  tree 
says :  “  Have  I  then  lost  an  unusual 

form,  which  with  Keil  I  regard  as  a  simple  Kal) 
my  oil,  that  I  should  wave  over  the  trees  ?  ” 
Has  Israel  then  lost  its  life  of  peace  in  God.  its 
sacred  anointing  through  God's  servants,  its  pious 
light  and  life  in  God's  Taw  ?  Has  it  grown  poor  as 
to  its  God,  that  it  must  suffer  itself  to  be  governed 
by  heathen  arts  ?  The  product  of  the  olive  tree 
and  the  deeds  of  Abimelech  stand  in  the  shaipest 
contrast  with  each  other. 

The  same  result  follows  an  application  to  the 
fig  tree.  This  also  is  a  symbol  of  tnat  divine  peace 
which  fills  the  land  when  God  governs.  The  an¬ 
cients  believed  that  if  a  wild,  untamed  bullock 
were  fastened  to  a  fig  tree,  he  would  become  quiet 
and  gentle  (Plutarch,  Symposion ,  lib.  vL  quest  10). 
Athens,  on  similar  symbolical  grounds,  had  a  sa¬ 
cred  fig  tree  as  well  as  olive  tree.  In  Scripture, 
especially,  the  fig  tree  appears  as  a  symbol  of 
holy  peace,  as  the  prophet  Mic&h  says  (ch.  iv. 
4) :  “  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid.” 
So  Jotham  makes  the  fig  tree  say  suggestively : 
Have  I  then  —  Israel  —  lost  the  possibility  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  peace  of  God  ?  Was  there  not  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rest  and  happiness  during  forty  years  un¬ 
der  Gideon  ?  shall  I  surrender  all  that  in  order  to 
fall  into  the  arbitrariness  of  sin  ?  For  it  can  act 
like  Shechem  only  wfren  the  peace  of  God  no 
longer  exists ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  withers  away, 
like  the  fig  tree  rebuked  by  Christ,  and  ceases  to 
bring  forth  fruit. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  grape-vine.  The  oriental 
vine  attains  the  height  of  elms  and  cedars,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  grateful  shade.  Hence  it  is  the  widely- 
diffused  symbol  of  government,  as  that  which  gives 
peace  and  comfort.  “  The  mountains,”  savs  the 
Psalmist  (Ixxx.  11),“  are  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  it.”  A  golden  vine  canopied  the  throne  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  Vines  of  gold  were  frequently 
presented  to  kings  in  recognition  of  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  (cf.  my  essay,  Der  Goldene  Thron  Sa - 
lomo’s,  in  Wist.  Bericht ,  i.  p.  124).  A  celebrated 
golden  vine,  mention  of  which  is  made  by  Tacitus 
also,  stood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Mishna  says  of  it :  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
porch  there  stood  a  golden  vine,  trained  on  poles; 
whenever  any  one  consecrated  anything,  he  conse¬ 
crated  it  as  “  leaf”  or  “  grape.”  Elieser  b.  R. 
Zadok  related,  that  once  it  was  so  vast,  that  300 
priests  were  necessary  to  take  it  away  (MiskneL, 
Mid  dot.  iii.  8). 

The  olive  tree  said  that  with  him  God  and  men 
were  “  honored ;  ”  the  vine  expresses  the  same 
thing  when  he  speaks  of  the  “joy  ”  which  “  God 
and  men  ”  find  in  him.  Usually  all  that  is  said 
of  wine  is,  that  “  it  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man ;  ” 
it  is,  however,  also  over  wine,  and  wine  only,  that 
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the  “blessing  of  God’*  is  pronounced,1  and  Mel- 
t  liizedek,  as  “  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,”  brings 
“bread  and  wine  ”  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  Nevertheless, 
the  phrase  “  God  and  men,”  is  probably  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  proverbial,  and  as  signifying  that  wine 
cheers  all  persons,  not  excepting  the  highest  and 
noblest.  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  [Germans] 
use  the  expression  GoU  und  die  Welt  —  God  and 
the  world  —  in  a  similar  manner.  Hartmann  von 
Aue  (in  his  Iwein,  ver.  2621  says:  Verlegeniu 
mUezekeit  ist  gate  und  der  wenle  leit  (mouldering 
idleness  is  offensive  to  God  and  the  world). 

The  transition  from  the  shade-giving  vine  to 
the  thorn-bush  presents  us  with  a  very”  striking  con¬ 
trast-  It  is  indeed  in  connection  with  the  thorn- 
bush,  that  the  narrative  displays  its  nicest  shading. 

While  the  trees  say  *°  ^e  °Hve  tree,  and 

to  the  fig  tree  and  vine,  unusual  forms  of 
the  imperative  which  convey,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
idea  of  a  respectful  petition,  they  address  the 

thorn-bush  in  common  style :  When 

it  comes  to  calling  on  the  thorn-bush  to  be  king, 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  the  olive  tree  and  his 
compeers,  has  no  longer  any  place.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  shady  vine  is  often  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  thorn:bush.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  even  at  this  day,  fertile  wine-hills  in  the 
holy  iand,  rejoicing  also  in  olive  and  fig  trees, 
are  hedged  in  by  thorn-bushes  (cf.  Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenland ,  on  Prov.  xv.  19). 

Ami  the  thorn-bush  said:  If  you  really 
anoint  me  king  over  you.  There  lies  in  this  the 
sharpest  censure  for  the  trees.  The  thorn-bush  it¬ 
self  can  scarcely  believe  that  its  election  as  king  is 

honestly  meant  (rTCpN?).  Equally  striking  is  it, 
that  Jotham  makes  the  thorn-bush  speak  of  the 
trees  as  wishing  to  “  anoint”  him.  Anoint  with 
what?  With  oil.  But  the  “oil  tree”  has  al¬ 
ready  refused  to  be  king  over  such  subjects !  The 
idea  is  :  they  anoint  with  oil,  the  symtol  of  peace, 
while  they  have  murder  and  the  opposite  of  peace 
in  their  hearts.  —  The  thorn-bush  declares  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  them  all  he  has.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  shelter  themselves  in  his  shadow.  But  he  gives 
no  protection  against  the  sun,  and  his  branches 
are  full  of  thorns.  In  case  of  disobedience  and 
apostasy,  he  will  cause  fire  to  go  forth,  and  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons  consume  all  rebels,  even  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  For  these  are  his  only  arts 
and  abilities  —  to  prick  and  to  Burn.  A£sop  has 
a  fable  (No.  8)  which  teaches  a  similar  moral,  al¬ 
beit  playfully  weakened.  It  treats  of  the  “  Fox 
and  the  Thorn-bush.”  The  fox,  to  save  himself 
from  falling,  lays  hold  of  the  thorn-bush,  and  gets 
dreadfully  tom  by  the  sharp  needles.  In  answer 
to  his  outcry,  the  thorn-bush  says :  How  canst 
thou  hope  to  lay  hold  of  me,  who  am  accustomed 
only  to  lay  hold  of  others. 

Jothanrs  application  in  ver.  16  forms  a  perfect 
parallel  to  the  speech  of  the  thorn-bush  in  ver.  15. 
A  minute  explanation,  that  the  Shechemites  are 
the  trees;  that  the  heroes  who  heretofore  bene¬ 
fited  Israel  (not  merely  Gideon,  nor  as  the  Rabbis 
think,  Othniel  and  Barak  only),  correspond  to  the 
olive  tree  and  his  equals ;  and  that  the  thorn-bush 
means  Abimelech,  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
scene  which  he  delineates,  is  it  not  transpiring  be¬ 
fore  him  !h  the  valley  below  ?  All  he  needs  to  do, 

1  [The  third  cap  at  the  Passover  meal  was  called  the 
*  Cup  of  Blearing, r  because  ft  waa  accompanied  by  a  prayer 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  16.  —  Ta.] 


is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  certainty  that  the 
threatening  of  the  thorn-bush  will  be  fulfilled  on 
them ;  for  that  is  yet  future. 

As  the  thorn-bush  says  to  the  trees,  “  If  you 
honestly  anoint  me  king,”  so  Jotham,  with  crush¬ 
ing  irony,  says  to  the  people  :  If  now  you  have 
acted  honestly  and  sincerely  in  making  Abime¬ 
lech  king.  The  heathen,  as  well  as  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  the  true  God,  believed  that  good  or  evil 
deeds  are  recompensed  by  good  or  evil  results. 
Even  when  the  Persian  Oroetes  unlawfully  mur¬ 
ders  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  afterwards  perishes 
himself  in  a  similar  manner,  Herodotus  (lii.  128) 
remarks :  “  Thus  did  the  avenging  spirits  of  Poly¬ 
crates  the  Samian  overtake  him.”  It  was  main¬ 
tained  that  the  tyrant  Agathocles  had  perished  on 
the  same  day  in  which  he  had  committed  his  hor¬ 
rible  treason  against  his  confederate  Ophelias. 

This  belief,  prevalent  even  among  heathen,  pointed 
out  the  most  vulnerable  side  of  conscience.  Though 
they  turn  away  from  the  altar  of  Jehovah^  they 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  law  of  Elohim>  who 
is  even  now  listening  to  their  loud  acclamations. 

If  they  think  —  such  is  the  bitter  irony  of  JothAm's 
indignant  heart  —  that  the  collective  trees  (ver.  14, 

O'S?!}  b|)  can  mean  it  honestly,  when  they 
anoint  a  thorn-bush,  then  they  also,  perhaps,  acted 
“  honestly  and  sincerely”  when  they  called  Abime¬ 
lech  their  kin£,  slew  the  house  of  the  hero  who 
regarded  not  his  own  life  to  save  them,  and  crowned 
the  murderer,  the  son  of  the  bondwoman.  Such 
“  honesty  and  virtue  ”  will  not  fail  of  their  ap¬ 
propriate  recompense.  The  words  of  the  thorn- 
biisn  will  be  fulfilled.  The  sequel  will  show  the 
reward.  Israel  will  then  perceive  the  enormity  of 
that  which  in  its  present  state  of  moral  prostration 
it  allows  to  pass  unchallenged.  If  such  a  horrible 
deed  can  bo  deemed  “  good,”  he  repeats  —  and  the 
repetition  marks  the  intensity  of  his  grief  —  then 
may  you  rejoice  in  Abimelech,  as  now  down  there 
in  the  valley  you  (hypocritically)  shout  for  joy ; 
but  if  not.  then  mav  you  experience  what  it  means 
to  have  the  thom-fiush  for  king!  Then  will  sin 
dissolve  what  sin  began ;  crime  will  dissever  what 
treason  bound  together.  Then  will  fire  from  the 
thom-hnsh  consume  the  sinful  trees,  and  fire  from 
the  trees  the  tyrannical  king.  Thus  he  spake,  and 
thus  they  heard.  But  sin  and  excitement  drowned 
the  voice  of  conscience.  The  friendship  between 
them  and  their  king,  and  the  joy  they  felt  in  him, 
were  yet  young.  Israel  kept  silence,  and  Jotham, 
the  hero’s  son,  fled  to  Beer.  Where  this  place  Jay, 
cannot  be  determined.  Probably  in  the  south  — 
near  the  desert,  which  would  afford  the  fugitive 
security  against  Abimelcch’s  perseention.  Of 
Jotham,  nothing  more  is  known  ;  but  from  amidst 
the  tragedy  which  throws  its  dark  shadows  over 
the  house  of  his  father,  his  discourse  sounds  forth, 
an  imperishable  call  to  repentance,  addressed  to 
the  world  in  the  language  of  the  world,  and  an  ad- 
raonisher  to  kings  and  nations  of  the  certainty  of 
retribution. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Abimelech  the  Fratricide.  Gideon  doubtless  ex¬ 
celled  in  power  all  previous  Judges ;  the  deliver¬ 
ance  wrought  out  by  him  surpassed  all  previous 
deliverances.  This  fact  perhaps  helps  to  explain 
the  greatness  of  the  shadow  that  fell  upon  the  land 
after  his  death.  The  story  of  Abimelech  displays 
before  us  a  terrible  contrast  to  the  government  of 
[  Gideon.  It  exhibits  strength  attended  by  the  most 
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abominable  Inst  after  power,  energy  with  ungod¬ 
liness,  victorious  talents  with  utter  criminality. 
Such  was  the  contrast  offered  by  Abimelech  with 
the  memory  of  his  father,  in  whom  strength  was 
united  to  humility,  energy  to  piety,  and  victory  to 
righteousness.  The  history  of  Abimelech  teaches 
that  sin  (1)  forgets  good  deeds;  and  (2)  inspires 
misdeeds;  but  also,  (3)  that  one  abomination 
unishes  another,  even  to  destruction.  If  Gideon 
ad  not  taken  a  concubine,  this  misery  would  not 
have  come  upon  Israel !  Why  did  he  take  her, 
and  from  Shechem,  a  city  whose  character  he  must 
have  known  !  Why  did*  he  allow  her  son  to  be 
called  “  My  Father  is  King  1  ”  The  little  weak¬ 
nesses  of  a  great  man,  become  the  great  tempta- 1 
tions  of  small  men.  Against  the  murderous  fury 
of  sin,  there  is  no  protoction.  The  true  sons  of  j 
Gideon  were  peaceable.  They  were  sons  of  a 
hero,  but  not  trained  to  bloodshcdding  (ch.  viii. 
20).  Thev  had  among  them  the  ephod,  reminder 
of  Gideon*s  victory.  They  were  related  to  Abim¬ 
elech,  related  more  closely  than  the  Shechemites ; 
for  they  were  his  brothers,  and  brothers  by  such  a 
father :  but  it  availed  them  nothing.  “  Piety,” 
says  the  great  poet  (Goethe),  “  is  a  close  bond,  but 
ungodliness  still  closer.”  The  hand  once  lifted 
up  to  murder,  does  not  spare  its  own  brothers. 
Bloodthirstiness  beclouds  both  eye  and  heart.  It 
makes  no  distinction.  Thus,  sin  lies  lurking  at 
the  door,  until  its  victim  bids  it  enter.  Abime- 
lech’s  conduct  has  found  imitators  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  murderous  deeds  committed  since  his 
day,  some  of  them  at  the  bidding  of  church  author¬ 
ities,  lie  like  a  blood  cloud  over  tli3  face  of  his¬ 
tory.  Only  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  can  penetrate 
through  it,  with  the  sunbeam  of  his  reconciliation. 

Abimelech  was  tyrant,  and  Jotham  must  flee. 
The  bloody  knife  reigns  and  the  spirit  which 
speaks  in  parables  and  lives  in  faith  is  banished. 
But  Abimelech  comes  to  shame,  smitten  by  a  des- 
>erate  woman  (ver.  53),  while  Jot  ham’s  parable, 
ike  a  winged  arrow,  pierces  all  fratricides,  from 
Abimelech  down  to  Richard  III.  of  England. 
While  Abimelech,  a  false  king,  passed  on,  bur¬ 
dened  by  a  load  of  hatred,  Jotham  spent  his  life, 
as’  befitted  a  mourner,  in  a  profound  quiet  Seb. 
Schmidt  says,  that  “  God  knows  how  to  give  peace 
and  safety  to  those  who  innocently  become  taint- 
hearted,  although  men  fail  to  espouse  their  righte¬ 
ous  causes.”  Such  is  the  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God  concerning  the  world’s  condition,  (1)  when 
a  Gideon  reigns;  (2)  when  an  Abimelech  rules. 
The  government  of  the  faithful  is  the  salvation  of 
all ;  and  likewise  sin  is  the  destruction  of  men,  not 
excepting  those  who  commit  it.  There  is  a  judg¬ 
ment.  God  is  not  mocked. 

Starke  :  Those  are  ignoble  souls,  who  seek  to 
reach  an  office,  not  through  their  own  gifts  and 
virtues,  but  through  the  favor  and  influence  of 
their  friends.  —  The  same  :  To  lift  one’s  self  up  by 
unlawful  and  sinful  means,  is  sure  to  bring  a  curse. 
The  same  :  Good  men  are  all  alike  in  this,  that 
they  do  what  is  godly  and  righteous,  because  they 
know  well  that  there  is  but  one  godliness  and  one 

• 


righteousness.  —  The  same  :  The  nnity  of  bad 
men  can  speedily  be  changed,  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  into  enmity  and  mutual  destruction.  —  Geb- 
lach  :  Jotham  stands  forth  like  a  warning  prophet, 
who  interprets  coming  events  before  they  occur, 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sign  that  the  Lord 
has  not  left  the  faith  of  Gideon  unrewarded,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  terrible  judgment  that  overtakes 
his'  t^ouse. 

[Bp.  Hall:  Those  that  are  most  unworthy  of 
honor,  are  hottest  in  the  chase  of  it ;  whilst  the 
consciousness  of  better  deserts  bids  men  sit  soil, 
and  stay  to  be  either  importuned  or  neglected. 
There  can  be  no  greater  sign  of  unfitness,  than 
vehement  suit.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be 
more  pride  or  arrogance  in  ambition.  —  The 
same  :  The  Shechemites  are  fit  brokers  for 
Abimelech :  that  city  which  once  betrayed  itself 
to  utter  depopulation,  in  yielding  to  the  suit  of 
Hamor,  now  betrays  itself  and  all  Israel  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  request  of  Abimelech.  —  The  same: 
Natural  respects  are  the  most  dangerous  corrupt¬ 
ers  of  all  elections.  What  hope  can  there  be  of 
worthy  superiors  in  any  free  people,  where  near¬ 
ness  of  blood  carries  it  from  fitness  of  disposition  ? 
Whilst  they  say,  **  He  is  our  brother,”  they  are 
enemies  to  themselves  and  Israel.  —  The  same: 
Who  would  not  now  think  that  Abimelech  should 
find  a  hell  in  his  breast,  after  so  barbarous  and  un¬ 
natural  a  massacre  ?  and  yet,  behold,  he  is  as  sense¬ 
less  as  the  stone  upon  which  the  blood  of  his 
seventy  brethren  was  spilt.  Where  ambition  hath 
possessed  itself  thoroughly  of  the  soul,  it  turns  the 
heart  into  steel,  and  makes  it  incapable  of  a  con¬ 
science.  All  sins  will  easily  down  with  the  man 
that  is  resolved  to  rise.  —  Hknrt  :  Way  being  thus 
made  for  Abiraelcch’s  election,  the  men  of  Shechem 
proceed  to  choose  him  king.  God  was  not  con¬ 
sulted,  there  was  no  advising  with  the  priest,  or 
with  their  brethren  of  any  other  city  or  tribe, 
though  it  was  designed  he  should  rulo  over  Israel. 

—  Scott  :  If  parents  could  foresee  their  children’s 
sufferings,  their  joy  in  them  would  be  often  turned 
into  lamentations ;  we  may  therefore  be  thankful 
that  we  cannot  penetrate  futurity,  and  are  re¬ 
minded  to  commit  those  whom  we  most  love  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  to  attend  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  duty,  casting  our  care  upon  Him,  respecting 
ourselves  and  them.  —  Bush  :  The  general  morel 
of  Jotham’s  parable  is,  (l.)  That  weak  and  worth¬ 
less  men  are  ever  forward  to  thrust  themselves  into 
power,  while  the  wise  and  good  are  more  prone  to 
decline  it.  (2.)  That  they  who  unduly  affect  honor, 
and  they  who  unjustly  confer  it,  will  prove  sources 
of  misery  to  each  other.  —  Kitto  :  There  are  in¬ 
deed  legitimate  objects  of  the  highest  ambition, 
and  of  tne  most  exalted  aspirations.  Crowns  and 
kingdoms  lie  beneath  the  feet  of  him  who  pursues 
with  steady  pace  his  high  career  toward  the  city 
of  the  Great  King,  where  he  knows  there  is  laid 
up  for  him  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away 

—  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  will  bestow  upon  all  that  love  his 
appearing.  —  Tr.J 
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Discord  between  Abimelech  and  Shechem .  The  intrigue  of  GaaL 

Chapter  DL  22-30. 

22  When  [And]  Abimelech  had  [omit :  had]  reigned  [held  sway]  three  years  over 

23  Israel,  [.]  Then  [And]  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men 
[lords]  of  Shechem ;  and  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with 

24  Abimelech :  That  the  cruelty  [violence]  done  to  the  three-score  and  ten  sons  of 
Jerubbaal  might  come,  and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech  their  brother  which 
slew  them,  and  upon  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  which  aided  him  [strengthened 

25  his  hands]  in  [for]  the  killing  of  his  brethren.  And  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem 
set  liers  in  wait  [ambuscades]  for 1  him  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they 

26  robbed  all  that  came  along  that  way  by  them :  and  it  was  told  Abimelech.  And 
Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  came  with  his  brethren  [on  an  expedition],  and  went  over  to 
[passed  over  into]  Shechem :  and  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  put  their  confidence 

27  in  him.  And  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their  vineyards  [held  vin¬ 
tage],  and  trode  the  grapes,  and  made  merry  [prepared  harvest-feasts],  and  went 

28  into  the  house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed  Abimelech.  And 
Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  said,  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that  we  should 
serve  him  ?  is  not  he  the  [a]  son  of  Jerubbaal  ?  and  [t#  not ]  Zebul  his  officer  ? 
serve  the  men  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  :  for  why  should  we  serve  him  ? 2 

29  And  would  to  God  this  people  were  under  my  hand !  then  would  I  remove  Abim- 

30  elech.  And  he  said  to  Abimelech,  Increase  *  thine  army,  and  come  out  And 
when  [omit :  when]  Zebul  the  ruler  [prefect]  of  the  city  heard  the  words  of  Gaal 
the  son  of  Ebed,  [and]  his  anger  was  kindled. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  25.  —  I*?.  Kbl  :  1  Dot.  incorrtmodi ;  to  hi*  disadvantage.”  Cf.  the  Commentary.  —  TE.J 

l*  Ver.  28.  —  Ds  Warn:  n  Why  should  we  serve  him,  we?”  The  position  of  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 

marks  the  speaker’s  indignation  at  the  thought  of  Shechem ’s  serving  a  son  of  Jerubbaal.  —  Til] 

[S  Ver.  29.  —  The  pronunciation  (with  scghol)  is  perhaps  designed  to  give  to  the  imperative  piel  form  the 

strengthening  effect  of  the  ending  n  -  found  with  the  other  imperative  (nS^I),  bat  of  which  verbs  do  not 

ai^it.  Cf.  Ewald,  Gram.  p.  611,  note.1—  Tn.J  T 


RXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  22.  And  Abimelech  held  sway.  The 
narrator  says  not,  “he  reigned”  nor 

“he  ruled”  (bttftp),  but  Abimelech  was 

nothing  but  a  "Up.  He  is  not  acknowledged  either 
as  a  rightful  king,  or  as  a  military  chieftain  of 
Israel :  he  is  only  a  usurper,  whom  his  adherents 
have  clothed  with  arrogated  power.  And  though 
his  authority  is  said  to  have  been  “over  Israel, ” 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  extended  over  the  whole 
nation.  The  history  shows  that  his  authority  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ephraim.  Deference  and  consideration 
were  doubtless  paid  him  in  more  extended  regions, 
for  these  no  fait  accompli ,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil,  ever  fails  to  command. 

Ver.  23.  And  God  sent  an  evil  spirit.  Friend¬ 
ship  among  the  wicked  is  only  a  league  of  vice 
against  others.  In  itself  it  cannot  stand.  Wick¬ 
edness,  says  Hesiod,  prepares  its  own  punishment. 
Abimelech,  it  seems,  ruled  three  years  in  peace. 
Plutarch#  in  liis  noble  treatise  on  the  purposes  of 
the  Deity  in  so  often  delaying  the  retribution  due 
to  crime,  finds  the  ground  of  it  in  the  wisdom  of 


Providence,  which  knows  the  opportune  moment 
for  punishment.  Here,  as  in  other  passages  where 
he  speaks  of  unholy  men,  our  narrator  names  the 
recompensing  deity  Elohim,  not  Jehovah.  Elo- 
him  sends  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  among  them ; 
for  the  undeviatin^  law  by  which  6in  punishes  it¬ 
self,  is  grounded  m  the  very  nature  or  the  Deity. 
It  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  justice  and  truth 
of  the  divine  government,  if  worthlessness  escaped 
its  recompense.  The  moral  universe  is  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  ensure  evil  fruits  to  evil  deeds.  The 
experience  which  here  presents  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  common  in  the  history  of  states  and  individ¬ 
uals.  It  is  the  type  of  all  unnatural  conspiracies 
against  right,  and  of  their  issue.  It  is  moreover 
demonstrative  of  the  perfect  clearness  with  which 
the  divine  government  of  the  world  is  apprehended 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that  the  falling  out  of  vice 
with  itself,  and  the  stopping  up  by  wickedness  of 
the  natural  sources  of  its  own  advantage,  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  action  of  an  evil  spirit  sent  by  Elo¬ 
him.1  Shechem  now  seeks  to  deal  with  Abime¬ 
lech,  as  heretofore  it  helped  him  to  deal  with  the 
sons  of  Gideon.  Treason  began,  and  treason 
ends,  the  catastrophe. 

Ver.  24.  That  the  violence  ....  might 
come  home.  The  twofold  expression  of  the 


1  w  A  something  is  meant  which  operates  upon  the  in¬ 
tellectual  nature  {das  Geislige  Wesen)  of  man ;  therefore, 


neither  a  disposition,  nor  yet  a  demon.”  Hoffmann,  Sckrifl- 
btweis.  i.  109. 
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thought,  first  by  And  then  by  twrfy 

serves  to  give  it  emphasis.  The  whole  history  is 
related  so  fully,  only  to  show  Israel  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice,  —  that  sin  bears 
its  guilt  and  punishment.  Blood  comes  home  to 
murderers  as  guilt.  Who  did  ever  experience  this 
more  terribly  than  Israel  itself,  when  it  slew  Him 
who  was  more  than  Gideon  and  his  sons !  That 
which  this  narrative  exhibits  as  coming  on  Abtm- 
elech  and  Shechem  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
the  history  of  the  world,  has  manifestly  fulfilled 
through  centuries  on  those  who  cried,  “  His  blood 
l>e  on  us  and  on  our  children  !  ”  Both  are  pun¬ 
ished,  Abimclcch  and  Shechcm ;  for  both  are 
equally  guilty.  So  likewise  both  Jerusalem  suf¬ 
fered,  and  the  empire  by  which  Pilate  was  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  laid  ambuscades  for  him. 
What  it  was  that  gave  immediate  occasion  for  dis¬ 
cord,  is  not  communicated.  But  Shechem  found 
that  it  had  deceived  itself,  in  thinking  that  Abitnc- 
lech’s  elevation  would  make  itself  the  virtual  ruler. 
It  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  iron  despot, 
against  whom  the  cowardly  and  pleasure-loving 
Sheehemites  did  not  da re  openly  to  rise.  They 
resorted  therefore  to  underhandvd  stratagems  to 
make  him  odious.  For  the  robl>eries  committed 
from  places  of  concealment  become  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible,  and  fall  moreover  into  harmonious  con¬ 
nection  with  the  expression  they  dealt 

treacherously  ”  (ver.  23),  when  they  are  regarded 
as  carried  on  by  the  Snechemites,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  to  be  ordered  or 
instigated  by  Abimelech.  Through  them  be  had 
become  a  murderer;  they  would  now  make  him 
seem  to  be  a  robber  and  highwayman.  But 
Abimelech  received  intelligence  of  the  deception. 
Henceforth,  the  peace  between  them  was  broken ; 
and  people  such  as  are  here  portrayed,  know  very 
well  that  now*  it  is  time  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  each  other. 

Vers.  26-28.  And  Goal  Ben-Ebed  came.  An 
adventurer,  probably  a  Shechemite,  whose  name1 
perhaps  already  expresses  the  popular  contempt 
into  which  the  braggart  subsequently  fell,  having 
come  to  the  city  with  his  followers,  the  Sheehemites 
thought  that  in  him  they  hod  found  a.  party-leader 
who  could  protect  them  against  Abimelech.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  held  their  vintage,  celebrated  their 

harvest-home  with  songs  of  rejoicing 
and  then  observed  the  customary  Bacrifidal  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  temple  of  their  god.  The  narrative 
seeks  to  exhibit  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
present  jnbilant  enjoyment  and  the  approaching 
terrible  issue,  the  present  boldness  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  cowardice,  tne  passing  luxury  and  the  im¬ 
pending  death  and  destruction.  Such  sacrificial 
feasts,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  temple 
of  the  “Covenant-God,”  were  also  known  else¬ 
where  (cf.  Dion.  Haiicam,  iv.  25,  on  the  “  covenant- 
feast”  at  Ephesus;  cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  R.  A.  der 
Griechen,  ed.  Stark.  §  66,  4).  Among  all  nations, 
says  Athenaus  (lib.  v.  p.  192),  every  meal  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  God,  and  He  was  honored  with  song  and 
praise.  But  these  feasters  in  the  temple  at 
Shechem  had  no  thought  of  religion.  To  them 
applies  what  Plutarch  says,  in  the  introduction  to 

1  [The  author,  by  writing  Ben  (Ebed)  Instead  of  trans¬ 
lating  it  as  he  did  in  the  text,  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
whole  name,  Gaal  Ben-Ebed,  was  perhaps  the  expression 

of  subsequent  contempt.  Gaal ,  from  to  abhor,  to 


i  his  Symposium :  “  when  barbarity  and  immorality 
|  betake  tnemselves  to  wine,  the  banquet  comes  to  *a 
'  disastrous  end.”  The  fumes  of  wine  make  these 
men  rash  and  thoughtless.  That  which  they  had 
hitherto  kept  secret,  they  now  divulge.  Maledic¬ 
tions  against  Abimelech  make  themselves  heard. 
The  scene  enables  ns  to  estimate  aright  the  polit¬ 
ical  wisdom  of  the  Corinthian  Tyrant  Periander, 
when  he  forbade  social  feasts  to  his  opponents. 
The  speech  of  the  poltroon  Gaal  is  especially  re¬ 
markable.  The  episode  in  which  the  narrator  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with  the  divine  judgment  on  Abimelech, 
affords  at  the  same  time  a  glance  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  polirical  life  in  a  city  like  Shechem. 

Let  us  serve  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  Esther 
of  Shechem.  The  apostasy  of  Israel,  after  the 
death  of  Gideon,  in  Snechew  took  the  form  of  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  the  remaining  heathen. 
The  contrast  between  heathenism  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  Israel  was  founded  in  the  existence  and 
the  characters  of  national  and  local  idol  gods  over 
against  the  true  God  of  Israel.  The  covenant  be¬ 
tween  the  heathen  and  the  apostate  Israelites  in 
Shechem,  found  its  expression  in  the  election  of 
Abimelech  as  king,  on  the  ground  that  on  the  one 
hand  he  was  Shcc hem’s  brother,  and  on  the  other 
Gideon’s  son.  This  covenant  now  breaks  up.  The 
wine -heated  Gaal  pronounces  the  word:  even 
Abimelech  is  still  too  much  of  Israel.  “  By  what 
right,”  he  says,  “  does  Abimelech  command  our 
homage  ?  Is  he  not  always  still  a  son  of  Jerub- 
baal,  the  enemy  of  our  god  1  ”  The  reaction  of 
heathenism  must  be  made  complete.  Shechcm 
must  hold  fast  to  its  own  ancestors.  The  families 
who  trace  their  descent  from  the  heathen  Hamor 

iGen.  xxxiv.)  *.  e.  those  who  desire  to  banish  all 
sraelitish  traditions,  must  be  the  masters !  The 
offspring  of  Hamor,  the  heathen  progenitor,  must 
not  serve  the  descendants  of  Jacob !  When  the 
Tyrant  of  Sicyon2  sought  to  throw  off  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Argos,'  he  expelled  from  the  city  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Adrastus,  the  primitive  Arrive  hero.  That 
was  his  way  of  declaring  himself  independent. 

Ia  he  not  a  son  of  Jerubbaal  ?  and  is  not 
Zebul  his  overseer?  Zebul,  who  in  ver.  30  is 
called  the  “  prefect  of  the  city,”  was  not  of  the 
party  who  now  feasted.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
the  Israelites,  who,  though  they  had  made  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  heathenism  of  Shechem,  were  not 
willing  to  serve  the  children  of  Hamor.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  upper  families  of  the  city ;  and  Gaal 
in  his  drunken  audacity,  discloses  the  idea  that  he 
also  must  he  overthrown,  “because  Abimelech’i 
tool.” 

Vers.  29,  30.  Verse  29  gives  the  further  speech 
of  Gaal  in  a  very  vivid  and  forcible  manner.  “  O 
that  some  one  would  give  this  people  into  my 
hands!  then  would  I  quickly  remove  Abime¬ 
lech!  That  is  directed  against  Zebul.  What 
Gaal  means,  is,  that  if  he  were  prefect  of  the  city, 
as  Zebul  is,  he  would  make  short  work  with  Abim¬ 
elech. 

And  he  said  to  Abimelech,  Increase  thins 
army,  and  oome  out.  Gaal  does  not  actually  say 
this  to  Abimelech,  nor  does  he  cause  it  to  be  said 
to  him,  as  many  expositors  think,  for  Abimelech 
hears  of  it  for  the  first  time  through  Zebul.  It  is 
only  an  animated  apostrophe  to  Abimelech,  in 
which  Gaal  boastingly  challenges  Abimelech  to 

loathe,  means  loaiking ,  Owen! us.  Lear.  ,*  Ben-Ebed,  Sou  of 
a  Slave.  Cl  ver.  18.  where  Jot^&ro  speaks  ot  Abimelech  u 
a  sou  of  Gideon's  bondwoman.  —  Tx.J 

8  [Clbthenee.  See  Herod.,  ▼.  67,  and  Grots,  Hist,  of 
Greece ,  ill.  83,  seq.  —  Ta.] 
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Ere  pare  himself  as  if  he  were  present.  The  in-  herself  with  that  which  grew  from  her  own  excre- 
nbiumts  of  Shechem,  between  their  potations,  tion.  Who  wonders  to  see  the  kind  peasant  stung 
doubtless  applauded  Gaal,  which  had  the  usual  with  his  own  snake?  —  Thb  same:  How  could 
efiect  of  emboldening  the  wine-heated  orator.  But  Abirnelech  hope  for  fidelity  of  them,  whom  he  had 
this  drunken  jubilation  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  made  and  found  traitors  to  his  father’s  blood  ?  No 
Shechem ;  for  it  reached  the  ears  of  Zebul.  His  man  knows  how  to  be  sure  of  him  that  is  uncon- 
anger  kindled ;  for  his  own  overthrow,  he  learned,  scionable.  He  that  hath  been  unfaithful  to  one, 
was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Abirnelech.  knows  the  way  to  be  perfidious,  and  is  only  fit  for 
The  narrative,  in  its  admirable  simplicity,  allows  his  trust  that  is  worthy  to  be  deceived ;  whereas 
us  clearly  to  trace  the  advancing  progress  of  that  faithfulness,  beside  the  present  good,  lays  aground 
fatal  destiny,  in  which  secret  treachery  and  open  of  further  assurance.  The  friendship  that  is  be- 
dissipation,  boasting  and  jealousy,  conspire  to-  gun  in  evil  cannot  stand :  wickedness,  both  of  its 
gether  to  precipitate  a  righteous  doom  upon  the  own  nature  and  through  the  curse  of  God,  is  ever 
city.  unsteady.  —  The  same  :  If  the  men  of  Shechem 

had  abandoned  their  false  god  with  their  false 
HOMUJSTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  king,  and  out  of  a  serious  remorse  and  desire  of 

satisfaction  for  their  idolatry  and  blood,  had  op- 
[Bp.  Hall  :  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but  posed  this  tyrant,  and  preferred  Jotham  to  his 
short  and  fickle.  A  stolen  crown,  though  it  may  throne,  there  might  have  been  both  warrant  for 
look  fair,  cannot  be  made  of  any  but  brittle  stuff,  their  ouarrel,  and  hope  of  success;  but  now,  if 
All  lifq  is  uncertain ;  but  wickedness  overruns  Abirnelech  be  a  wickea  usurper,  yet  the  Shechem- 
nature. — The  same:  It  had  been  pity  that  the  ites  are  idolatrous  traitors.  —  The  same:  When 
Shcchemites  should  have  been  plagued  by  any  the  quarrel  is  betwixt  God  and  Satan,  there  is  no 
other  hand  than  Abimelech’s.  They  raised  him  doubt  of  the  issue ;  but  when  one  devil  fights  with 
unjustly  to  the  throne ;  they  are  the  first  that  feel  another,  what  certainty  is  there  of  the  victory  ?  — 
the  weight  of  his  sceptre.  The  foolish  bird  limes  Tb.] 


Abirnelech  appears  before  Shechem .  GaaTs  defeat  and  expulsion. 
Chapter  IX.  31-41. 


31  And  he  sent  messengers  unto  Abirnelech  privily,  saying,  Behold,  Gaal  the  son 
of  Ebed,  and  his  brethren,  be  come  to  Shechem ;  and  behold,  they  fortify  [excite] 

32  the  city  against  thee.  Now  therefore  up  by  night,  thou,  and  the  people  that  is 

33  with  thee,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  field :  And  it  shall  be,  that  in  the  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  up,  thou  shalt  rise  early,  and  set  [move]  upon  the  city ;  and  behold, 
when  [omit :  when]  he  and  the  people  that  is  with  him  [will]  come  out  against 
[to]  thee,  [and]  then  mayest  [shalt]  thou  do  to  them  as  thou  shalt  find  occasion. 

34  And  Abirnelech  rose  up,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  by  night,  and  they 

35  laid  wait  against  [near]  Shechem  in  four  companies.  And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed 
went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  [at  the  entrance]  of  the  gate  of  the  city :  and 

toi]  Abirnelech  rose  up,  and  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from  lying  in  wait 

3C  'from  their  place  of  ambush].  And  when  [omit :  when]  Gaal  saw  the  people,  [and] 
ie  said  to  Zebul,  Behold,  there  come  people  down  from  the  top  [tops]  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  And  Zebul  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  as  if 

37  they  were  men.  And  Gaal  spake  again,  and  said,  See,  there  [ai*>]  come  people 
down  by  the  middle  [from  the  height]  of  the  land,  and  another  [one]  company  oome 
along  by  the  plain  of  Meonenim  [cometh  from  the  way  of  the  Magicians’  Grove]. 

38  Then  said  Zebul  unto  him,  Where  is  now  thy  mouth,  wherewith  thou  saidst,  Who 
is  Abirnelech,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is  not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  des- 

39  pised  ?  go  out,  I  pray  now,  and  fight  with  them.  And  Gaal  went  out  before  [at 

40  the  head  of  ]  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  and  fought  with  Abirnelech.  And  Abime- 
lech  chased  him,  and  he  fled  before  him,  and  many  were  overthrown  and  wounded 

41  [many  fell  slain],  even  unto  the  entering  [entrance]  of  the  gate.  And  Abirnelech 
dwelt  [remained J  at  Arumah ;  and  Zebul  thrust  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren,  that 
they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 


KXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  sent  secretly, 

Although  the  form  (cf.  is  an 


unusual  one,  the  connection  suggests,  not  the  name 
of  a  place,  but  the  fact  that  Zebul,  though  “  prefect 
of  the  city,”  concealed  his  measure  from  the  citi¬ 
zens.  The  messengers  whom  he  sen 
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Kme  “  secretly  ”  (as  the  Sept,  and  Targum  trans- 
te),  since  Gaal  had  not  learned  of  their  going 
{ver.  36).  How  were  such  intercourse,  as  ver.  36 
implies,  possible  between  Zebuland  Gaal,  if  Zebul’s 
cooperation  with  Abiraelcch  against  Gaal  had  been 
publicly  known  ?  Nor  is  Zebul  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  Abimelech’s  generals,  but  as  a  Shechemitc 
magistrate,  who  is  incensid  because  Gaal  plots  his 
own  overthrow.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed 

that  if  were  the  name  of  a  place,  ver.  34 

would  read :  “  And  Abimelech  rose  up; 

from  Tormah.”  however,  conveys  not 

only  the  idea  of  secrecy,  but  of  secrecy  combined , 
with  deceit,  secret  deceit ;  and  such  was  certainly 
the  character  of  Zebul’s  act.1  It  is  also  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  his  me  sage  Zebul  docs  not  accuse  the 
city,  but  only  Gaal  as  exciting  the  city  against 
Abimelech.  As  magistrate,  he  does  not  wish  to 
bring  the  wrath pf  Abimelech  upon  the  city,  hut 
only  tfpon  his  rival.  Very  graphic  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  commonly  used  of  besiegers.  Gaal 

and  his  brethren,  says  Zebul,  press  the  city  like  be¬ 
siegers,  to  induce  it  to  rise  against  thee.  Their 
expulsion  is  therefore  all  that  is  necessary.  But 
since  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  —  for  Shechcm,  as 
we  have  seen,  first  elected  Gaal  because  it  had  al¬ 
ready  offended  against  Abimelech  —  it  is  evident 
that  ZebuFs  policy  of  expiring  Abimelech  against 
Gaal  only,  is  dictated  by  regard  to  his  own  inter¬ 
ests. 

Vers.  32-41.  And  move  upon  the  city.  The 
place  of  Abiraelech’s  abode  is  not  given ;  but  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  grmy.  He  must  have  been 
some  distance  from  Shechem,  since  he  needed  a 
part  of  the  night  (ver.  32)  to  ^et  within  easy  reach 
of  it.  He  is  to  place  himself  m  ambush,  so  as  not 
to  be  prematurely  observed.  Abimelech  follows 
the  counsel.  In  the  morning,  Gaal  and  Zebul 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  the  gate  of  the  city  : 
Gaal,  because  it  hud  become  his  business  to  watch 
over  Shechem ;  Zebul,  because  of  his  office  as 
magistrate.  Gaal,  who  has  no  misgivings  —  for 
he  has  slept  away  the  effects  of  the  wine  —  sees 
troops  descending  from  the  mountains.  Zebul  thinks 
it  yet  too  soon  to  tell  him  the  truth  ;  he  w  ill  give 
Abfcnelech  time  first  to  bring  up  all  his  forces ; 
and  therefore  deceives  and  at  the  same  time  mocks 

l  [Km :  u  nZJiri?!  :  either  with  deceit 

from  np*H),  i.  i.  exercising  deceit,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
listened  quietly  and  apparently  with  approbation  to  the 
speeeh  of  Gaal ;  or,  in  Tormah,  —  noting  a  locality,  —  in 

which  case  would  be  an  error  of  transcription  for 

TTOHN  -  nynfc*  (ver  41).  The  LXX.  and  the  Tar- 


Gaal  by  saving,  “  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  thou  seest.”  Immediately,  however,  a 
body  of  troops  is  seen  advancing  whose  identity  as 
such  cannot  be  mi  taken.  By  the  “tops  of  the 
mountains  ”  we  are  to  unders.and  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  mountains ;  by  the  “  height  0*121?)  of  the 
land,”  a  nearer  hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  (the  “navel”  of  the  land);  and  by  the 
“  Elon  Meonenim,”  a  dusky  forest  (“  Magicians1 
Grove  ”),  against  the  near  horizon.  From  all  these 
points,  commanding  the  avenues  to  the  city,  troops 
of  soldiers  advanced,  to  the  consternation  of  Gaal 
and  the  suiprise  of  the  citizens.  Now  Zebul  throws 
off  his  mask,  and  reminds  Gaal  of  his  previous  au¬ 
dacity.  The  latter  is  compelled  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  battle.  At  the  head  of  the  “  lords  of  Shechem,” 
he  marches  out  against  Abimelech.  But  he  is  for 
from  being  a  match  for  him.  He  is  utterly  unable 
to  stand  his  ground.  A  terrible  rout  begins. 
Gaal  saves  himself  through*  the  open  gate ;  but  the 
road,  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  gate,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  slain.  His  boasting  has  a  miserable 
end.  His  authority  is  gone.  Zebul,  who  pre¬ 
viously  did  not  dare  insist  on  his  expulsion,  now 
carries  it  through.  He  persuades  the  timid  and 
terrified  Shechemites  that  they  will  thus  allay  the 
anger  of  Abimelech.  He  believes  it  himself;  for 
henas  carefully  thrown  the  whole  blame  on  Goal. 
Abimelech’s  conduct  seems  to  favor  this  persua¬ 
sion;  for  he  does  not  prosecute  the  attack,  but  re¬ 
tires  to  Arumah.*  But  what  a  delusion  1  The 
banished  Goal  is  the  only  one  who  escapes  destruc¬ 
tion. 

UOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Never  any  man  was  so  ill,  as  not 
to  have  some  favorers :  Abimelech  hath  a  Zebul 
in  the  midst  of  Shechem.  Lightly  all  treasons 
are  betrayed,  even  with  some  of  their  own. — 
Hjsnry  :  Proud  and  haughty  people  are  often 
made,  in  a  little  time,  to  dread  those  whom  they 
had  most  despised.  Justly  are  the  insolent  thus 
insulted  over.  —  The  same  :  Most  people  judge 
of  men’s  fitness  for  business  by  their  success,  and 
he  that  does  not  speed  well,  is  concluded  not  to  do 
well.  Goal’s  interest  in  Shechem  is  soon  at  an 
end,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  him  any  more. — 
Tr.] 

gam  take  the  word  u  a  comtaon  noon :  iv  secretly , 

so  Raachi,  and  most  of  the  older  expositors,  while  R.  Kim- 
chi,  the  Elder,  decides  for  its  being  a  moot,  propr.  So 
certain  decision  can  be  arrived  at.”  —  Tr.  j 

2  The  site  of  Arums h  cannot  be  definitely  determined. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the 
bills,  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shechcm,  but  yet 
orar  enough  for  the  sudden  assault  on  Shechem  which  fol¬ 
lowed. 


The  destruction  of  Shechem,  and  burning  of  the  “  Tower  of  Shechem.”  The  siege 
of  Thebez,  and  Abimelech* s  death . 

Chapter  IX,  42-57. 

42  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  went  out  into  the  field ;  and 
48  they  told  Abimelech,  And  he  took  the  «.  his]  people,  and  divided  them  into  three 
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companies,  and  laid  wait  in  the  field,  and  looked,  and  behold,  the  people  were  come 
[coming]  forth  out  of  the  city ;  and  he  rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  them. 

44  And  Abimelech,  and  the  company  [companies]  that  was  \were']  with  him,  rushed 
forward,1  and  stood  [placed  themselves]  in  the  entering  [at  the  entrance]  of  the 
gate  of  the  city :  and  the  two  other  companies  ran  [advanced]  upon  all  the  people 

45  that  were  in  the  fields,  and  slew  them.  And  Abimelech  fought  against  the  city  all 
that  day ;  and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew  the  people  that  was  therein,  and  beat 

46  [tore]  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt.  And  when  all  the  men  [lords]  of  the 
tower  of  Shechem  heard  that ,  they  entered  into  an  [the]  hold  *  of  the  house  of  the 

47  god  Berith  [house  of  El-Berith].  And  it  was  told  Abimelech,  that  all  the  men 

48  [lords]  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  were  gathered  together  [there].  And  Abimelech 
gat  him  up  to  Mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all*  the  people  that  were  with  him ;  and  Abim¬ 
elech  took  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  cut  down  a  bough  from  the  trees,  and  took  it 
[lifted  it  up],  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  unto  the  people  that  were  with 

49  him,  What  ye  have  seen  me  do,  make  haste,  and  do  as  I  have  done .  And  all  the 
people  likewise  cut  down  [off]  every  man  his  bough,  and  followed  Abimelech,  and 
put  them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the  hold  on  fire  upon 8  them :  so  that  [and]  all  the 

50  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died  also,  about  a  thousand  men  and  women.  Then 
went  Abimelech  to  Thebez,  and  encamped  against  [laid  «ieg«  to]  Thebez,  and  took  it. 

51  But  there  was  a  strong  tower  within  [in  the  midst  of  ]  the  city,  and  thither  fied  all 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  [the  lords]  of  the  city,  and  shut  it  to  [after]  them, 

52  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  [roof]  of  the  tower.  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the 
tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  [approached]  unto  the  door  of  the  tower 

53  to  burn  it  with  fire.  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  [cast  an  upper]  mill¬ 
stone  upon  Abimelech’s  head,  and  all  to  [omit :  all  to] 4  brake  his  skull 6  [to  pieces]. 

54  Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young  man  his  armour-bearer,  and  said  unto  him, 
Draw  thy  sword,  and  slay  me  [put  me  to  death],  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  woman 

55  slew  him.  And  his  young  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died.  And  when  the 
men  of  Israel  saw  that  Abimelech  was  dead,  they  departed  every  man  unto  his 

56  place.  Thus  God  rendered  [caused  to  return]  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech,  which 

57  he  did  unto  his  father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren  :  And  all  the  evil  of  the 
men  of  Shechem  did  God  render  [cause  to  return]  upon  their  heads :  and  upon 
them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  44.  —  :  spread  out,  sc.  in  hostile  array.  The  same  word  oocara  rer.  33  ;  and  in  both  places  seems  to 

contrast  the  expanded*  form  of  a  body  of  men  freely  advancing,  with  Its  contraction  when  lying  in  an. bush.  The  Terse 
somewhat  difficult.  Dr.  Cassel  renders  it  as  follows  :  “  And  Abimelech  and  the  companies  that  were  with  him,  spread 
themselves  out.  Part  stood  [took  their  stand]  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  two  companies  threw  them- 
•wires  on  all  that  were  in  the  field,  and  slew  them.”  —  Ta.] 

[1  Ver.  46-  —  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  doubtful.  Our  author  renders  it  Halls ;  De  Wette,  Vests,  strong¬ 

hold  ;  Kell  suggests  Ztoinger  (cf.  arz,  from  arceo),  citadel,  fortress  ;  while  according  to  Berth eau,  rer.  49 (where  he  would 
render :  and  they  put  the  bonghs  on  the  and  infer  thence  that  the  place  bearing  this  name  was  low),  "  rather 

implies  a  cellar-like  place,  some  sort  of  hollow.  *  Cf.  1  Sam.  xiil.  6,  the  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs,  and 
where  it  Is  conjoined  with  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.”  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  49.  —  :  Cassel,  "  with  them,”  *.  e.  the  boughs.  But  this  rendering  will  scarcely  find  frvor.  De 

Wette :  n  over  them,”  i.  *.  the  people  in  the  .  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver. 68.  —  "  All  to  brake,”  is  old  English  for  "entirely  brake.”  Cf.  Webster,  Diet.,  under  "all,”  adv.  —  Ta.] 
p  Ver.  58.  —  from  nbSlbjl,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  read  iFlbjbs,  which  reading,  according  to  Ber- 

theau  and  Kell,  is  foundto  the  edition  of  £  Nond,  Mantua,  1742-44.  —  Ta.]  ’ 


EXEGRTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  42-44.  The  people,  went  out  into  the 
Held.  Sin  is  blind,  and  must  be,  for  only  repent¬ 
ance  opens  the  eyes.  The  people  of  Shechem,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  treasonable  practices,  actually 
think  that  the  matter  is  now  settled,  and  thAt  Abim¬ 
elech  is  content  with  the  banishment  of  Gaal.  It 
is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  natural  man, 
that  he  either  does  not  hear  his  conscience,  or  seeks 


to  silence  it  by  persuading  himself  that  the  guilt  to 
which  he  shuts  his  own  eyes  is  also  unseen  by 
others.  He  thinks  only  of  sin  and  its  pleasure, 
not  of  its  punishment.  The  Shechemites  nave  for¬ 
gotten,  to  their  own  hurt,  what  Jotham  told  them. 
The  thorn-bush  emits  fire,  and  consumes  those  who 
despise  it.  Abimelech  only  tarries  in  his  concealed 
height,  until  he  has  inspired  the  foolish  Shechem¬ 
ites  with  confidence.  With  true  Punic  strategy, 
he  allures  them  to  the  opei^fidc^  there  to  attend 
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to  their  labor,  as  if  all  were  peace,  and  nothing 
more  were  to  be  feared.  Caught  in  the  snare, 
their  retreat  is  cut  off.  One  of  Abimelech’s  com¬ 
panies  holds  the  gate,  while  others  deal  destruction 
to  all  in  the  fields.  Similar  strategies  are  told  of 
Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  against  Agrigen  turn, 
and  of  Hannibal  against  Saguntum  (Frontinus, 
lib.  iii.  10, 1 ). 

Ver.  45.  He  destroyed  the  city  and  sowed  it 
with  salt.  Notwithstanding  Abimelech’s  sangui¬ 
nary  disposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
his  savage  treatment  of  Shechem,  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  the  city  stood  in  the  covenant  of 
Baal-berith  with  him.  The  very  money  that  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  the  throne,  had  been  taken  from  the 
temple  of  this  god.  Now,  among  oriental  nations, 
as  among  others,  infidelity  to  covenant  obligations 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  God  of  Israel, 
also,  who  made  Ms  divine  covenant  with  the  nation, 
says  (l)eut.  iv.  23)  :  “  Take  heed  unto  yourselves, 
lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  your  God, 
which  he  made  with  you.  For  Jehovah  your  God 
is  a  consuming  fire,  a  jealous  God.’’  He  utters 
the  threat  (Lev.  xxvi.  25):  44 1  will  bring  the 
sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  Quarrel  of 
my  covenant.”  In  the  book  of  tue  prophet  Ezck- 
iel  (ch.  xvii.  15)  we  read :  44  He  hath  broken  the 
covenant,  and  shall  he  be  delivered  ?  ” 

This  covenant  with  Jehovah,  Abimclech  has 
desecrated  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Does  he 
fear  no  punishment  for  that  transgression  ?  But 
the  natural  man,  who  lightly  breaks  the  covenant 
of  his  God,  nevertheless  claims  the  terrible  right 
of  punishing  those  who  have  failed  in  duty  toward 
himself,  with  a  severity  greater  than  that  threat¬ 
ened  by  God.  The  breach  of  a  covenant  born 
of  blood  and  sin,  is  visited  with  vengeance  like 
a  “consuming  fire.”  Shechem  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  salt  is  strewn  over  its  6ite.  The 
usual  explanation  of  this  proceeding,  of  which  no 
other  instance  occurs, '•  is,  that  by  it  Abimelech  in¬ 
tends  to  declare  Shechem  an  unfruitful  land,  a 

land  of  salt,  as  it  were  (nnbp).  But  this  expla¬ 
nation,  although  accepted  by  all  recent  expositors, 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  For  to  make 
the  land  unfruitful,  he  neither  intends,  nor,  if  he 
did,  were  he  able ;  for  no  one  will  think  of  such  a 
salting  as  would  actually  bring  about  this  result/2 
He  can  onlv  intend  to  say,  that  this  city,  being  un¬ 
faithful  to  its  covenants,  and  forgetful  of  its  oaths, 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  never.more  to  be  known 
as  a  city.  When  Joshua  inflicted  a  similar  de¬ 
struction  on  Jericho,  he  swore  that  it  should  never 
be  rebuilt  (Josh.  vi.  26).  Abimelech  makes  the 
same  declaration  in  the  act  of  strewing  salt;  for 
salt  is  the  symbol  of  an  oath,  just  as  among  all  na¬ 
tions,  not  excepting  the  dull  tribes  of  Siberia,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  covenants.  The  salt  which  he 
strewed  over  Shechem  intimated  both  the  cause 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  vengeance  inflicted.  A 
fate  still  worse,  but  less  deserved,  was  suffered  by 


the  descendants  of  the  Milesian  Branchidse  who 
had  betrayed  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Didymi,  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  through  him  a  city  in  Persia.  Alexander, 
coming  upon  this  city,  gave  it  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Milesians  in  his  army.  These  destroyed  it 
to  its  very  foundations,  killed  ail  the  inhabitants, 
so  that  not  a  trace  of  them  remained,  and  tore  np 
the  groves  by  their  roots,  so  that,  as  Curtins  say® 
( vii.  5, 34),  44  vasta  solitudo  et  stcrilis  hum* #  linguere - 
fur.”  Shechem ’s  destruction  was  not  so  bad  as 
that :  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  ( 1  Kgs.  xii.  25). 

Vers.  46-49.  And  the  lords  of  the  Tower  of 
Sheehem  heard  of  it.  Still  more  cowardly  than 
that  of  the  Shechemites,  is  the  conduct  of  the 
men  of  the  Tower  of  Shechem.  They  venture  no 
resistance  at  all,  but  run  for  safety  to  the  temple- 
asylum  of  El-Berith.  The  House  of  El,  here  men¬ 
tioned,  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the  Hous« 
of  Baal  hitherto  spoken  of.  The  matter  probably 
stands  thus  :  Under  the  covenant  entered  into  by 
Israel  and  the  heathen,  both  parties  served  the 
Covenant-Deity,  the  Israelites  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Herith,  the  heathen  in  that  of  Baal-Berith.  Aside 
from  this  difference  of  locality,  the  worship  was 
perhaps  identical ;  and  the  covenant  itself  was  al¬ 
ready  a  sin.  It  would  however  be  an  error,  to 
suppose  that  during  such  times  of  apostasy  all  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Israel  and  the  heathen  ceased  to 
exist.  Abimelech  still  continued  to  be  an  Israel¬ 
ite  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower  of  Shechem 
probably  expected  to  find  greater  security  in  the 
House  of  El-Berith  than  could  be  looked  for  in 
the  asylum  of  a  wholly  heathen  temple.  The  place 

to  which  they  retired,  is  called  CTH?,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  hall  of  the  temple 8  (like  used  to 

denote  a  special  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem). 
The  sanctuary  privileges  of  temples  were  very 
great  among  all  nations ;  and,  as  is  well  known 
with  reference  to  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  were  not 
seldom  misused.  In  order  to  destroy  Pausanins 
without  violating  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sparta,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  were  built  up,  and  the  roof  taken  off 
“that  under  the  open  sky  he  might  more  quickly 
perish  ”  (Com.  Nepos,  Paus .  ch.  5).  Abimclech  re¬ 
sorted  to  more  terrible  means.  He  ascended  the 
neighboring  wooded  hill,  Mount  Zalmon — so  named 
from  its  forest-shades,  —  and  hewed  off  a  multitude 
of  boughs,  himself  being  the  first  to  swing  the  axe. 

(The  plural,  niQTn{2,  stands  for  all  the  axes  that 

were  used.)  These  boughs  were  piled  up  about 
the  building,  and  all  its  inmates  perished  in  the 
flames.  A  like  deed  is  related  by  Herodotus  (iv. 
164)  of  Arcesilaus  :  a  number  of  Cyrenieans  hav¬ 
ing  taken  refuge  in  a  tower,  he  heaped  wood 
around  it,  and  burned  them  to  death.  It  is  a 
species  of  violence  which,  especially  among  the 
northern  nations,  has  been  practiced  often er  than 


1  [In  Scripture,  the  author  means,  of  oourse.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  instances  in  comparatively  recent  times,  probably 
mere  imitations  of  what  from  this  passage  U  usually  assumed 
to  have  been  an  ancient  custom,  are  noted  by  Wordsworth  : 
”  When  Milan  was  taken  In  a.  ».  1162,  it  was  sown  with 
salt  (Si#onius) ;  and  the  house  of  Admiral  Co l! guy,  mur¬ 
dered  In  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a.  d.  1572,  was, 
by  the  command  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  sown  with 
■alt.”  — Ta.] 

t  [Wordsworth  does  however :  ”  Sowed  It  with  salt,  to 
destroy  its  fertility,  and  to  make  it  barren  for  ever,  like 
Sodom,  oomp.  Pliny,  xxxi.  7.”  But  this.idea  Is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  common  explanation  (as  given  by  Bertheau, 


Kell,  Bush)  that  the  act  was  designed  symbolically  to  torn 
the  city  into  a  salt-desert.  Our  author's  explanation  does 
not  conflict  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  bat  rather  com¬ 
pletes  it.  —  Tr.] 

8  The  extent  of  the  temple  building  which  tbh  implies 
is  not  unparalleled.  The  temple  of  Diana  in  Samos  vas 
so  large  as  to  afford  sanctuary  to  the  800  Corcynean  boy* 
whom  Periander  dispatched  to  Alyathes,  king  of  bydia.  for 
eunuchs,  and  yet  leave  room  for  choirs  of  Samian  youth  to 
execute  oertain  religious  dances  before  them,  ingeniously 
inveuted  ss  a  menus  of  eonveying  flood  to  them  (Herod,  iii 
48). 
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once, —  as,  for  instance,  by  king  Olaf  (Tryggves- 
s«n),  who  burned  in  this  manner  all  the  warlocks 
of  his  land  ( Snorro,  Heimgskringla ,  Saga  vi.  ch.  69). 

In  connection  with  these  events,  a  number  of 
topographical  references  to  the  region  of  Shcchcm, 
which  prove  that  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness, 
but  which  although  alluding  to  permanent  land¬ 
marks,  as  mountain,  valley,  and  forest,  arc  yet  not 
easily  traced.  Migdal  (Tower  of)  Shechem,  how¬ 
ever,  may  lie  confidently  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  Beth  (House  of)  Millo  (vers.  6,  20).  Abime¬ 
lech’s  wrath  against  it  is  thus  readily  understood ; 
for  its  inhabitants  had  taken  part  in  his  election 
at  the  Monument-Oak,  and  nnd  now  doubtless 
made  common  cause  with  those  of  Lower  Shechem. 
For  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  places 
were  related  to  each  other  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Shechem.  Migdal  Shechem,  os  the  Acropolis,  was 
a  little  city  by  itself,  and  might  have  ventured  on 
farther  resistance ;  but  its  people  preferred  to  pray 
for  mercy,  which  Abimelech  was  not  the  man  to 
exercise. 

Vers.  50-5,3.  And  Abimelech  went  to  Thebes. 
Since  the  course  of  the  narrative  leads  to  the  in¬ 
ference  that  Abimelech’s  march  upon  this  city 
formed  part  of  his  vengeance  on  Shechem,  its  lo¬ 
cation  must  be  sought  for  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  that  place.  The  opinion  of  recent  expositors 
and  travellers  (Robinson,  Berggren,  cf.  Ritter,  xv. 
443  [Gage’s  Transl.  ii.  341]),  who  identify  Thebez 
with  the  modem  Tubfls  at  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
Malih,  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  altogether 
certain.  To  me,  TubAs  has  appeared  more  suit¬ 
able  for  Tabbath  (ch.  vii.  22).  Thebez  must  have 
been  closely  connected  with  Shechem.  Since,  in 
accordance  with  Jotham’s  parable,  the  two  miser¬ 
able  associates,  Abimelech  and  Shechem,  perish  by 
each  other,  and  since  Abimelech  finds  his  end  at 
Thebez,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  must  have 
been  among  those  who  at  first  patronized  Abime¬ 
lech.  ^  Thebez  was  built  in  circular  form,  like  the 
Grecian  Thebfe,  for  it  had  its  Tower  in  the  centre. 
Its  inhabitants  preferred  desperate  battle  to  mercy  ; 
but  they  were  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
when  Abimelech  (“inter  confntissimos  violenti&sime 
dimiqans”  fighting  furiously  in  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  as  Justin  says  of  rvrrhus)  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  mill-stone,  which  crushed  his  skull. 
It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebez  were 
prepared  for  a  lengthy  siege,  since  along  with  pro¬ 
visions  they  had  also  brought  a  hand-mill  into  the 
tower.  Such  a  mill  consisted  of  a  movable  upper 

(23T!,  wagon,  Eng.  runner,  Germ.  Laufer),  and 

of  an  immovable,  nether  stone  (nVnnri  n^?£), 
on  which  the  other  turned.  The  duty  of  grinding 
generally  devolved  on  women.  Abimelech  falls, 
as  the  Jewish  expositors  say,  by  a  stone,  as  on  a 
stone  he  had  murdered  his  brothers.  Other  usurp¬ 
ers  also  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  When  in 
1190,  impious  men  sought  to  destroy  the  poor 
Jews,  who  had  taken  reftge  in  the  royal  castle  at 
York,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  fell, 
crushed  by  a  stone  (Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews ,  iii. 
242). 

Ver.  54.  That  men  say  not,  A  woman  slew 
him.  Poor  Abimelech,  in  the  moment  of  his  fall, 
thinks  of  nothing  save  that  his  death  will  be 
ascribed  to  a  woman;  an  end  which  has  at  all 
times  been  considered  inglorious.  To  his  latest 
breath,  men  were  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
For  though  his  attendant  gave  him  tne  finishing 
stroke,  it  was  nevertheless  the  woman  that  killed 
him.  And,  as  2  Sam.  xi.  21  shows,  he  was  not 


able  to  avert  the  dreaded  infamy.  Still,  this  utter¬ 
ance  also  goes  to  show  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
fallen  man.  Energy,  valor,  and  iron  strength, 
were  inherited  characteristics  of  the  son,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  heroic  father.  He  towers,  at  all 
events,  far  above  the  cowardly  Shechcmites,  the 
braggart  Goal,  and  the  intriguing  Zebu].  If  am¬ 
bition  and  unrestrained  furv  had  not  stupefied  his 
conscience ;  if,  like  Gideon,  he  had  learnea  to  serve 
and  to  suffer ;  had  faithfully  tarried  the  call  of  his 
God,  and  had  not  sought  to  found  by  the  sword 
what  only  God’s  Spirit  can  establish,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  as  of  the  noblest:  “he  judged, 
delivered  his  people.”  As  it  was,  he  is  never  even 
named  by  the  title  “  King  ”  which  he  arrogated  to 
himself ;  and  Jewish  tradition  exalts  the  heathen 
king  Abimelech  of  Abraham’s  time,  above  the 
valiant  son  of  Gideon. 

Vers.  55  57.  When  the  men  of  Israel  saw 
that  Abimelech  was  dead.  In  Abimelech’s 
death,  also,  wc  may  read  the  fate  of  tyrants.  His 
attendant  thrusts  him  through  without  hesitation, 
and  the  dead  chieftain  is  forsaken  by  all.  The 
interest  created  by  his  person  and  his  wages,  is 
gone.  How  much  more  beautiful  is  the  otherwise 
so  tragical  death  of  Saul !  His  attendant,  influ¬ 
enced  by  reverence,  refuses  to  kill  him,  and  finally 
follows  him  in  voluntary  death.  The  songs  of 
David  celebrate  his  memory  :  Abimelech’s  epitaph, 
is  his  brother  Jotham’s  curse  1 


HOMILETIC  A  L  AMD  PRACTICAL. 

Compare  on  p.  147. 

[Bp.  Hall:  O  the  just  successions  of  the  re¬ 
venges  of  God !  Gideon’s  ephod  is  punished  with 
the  blood  of  his  sons ;  the  blood  of  his  sons  is  shed 
by  the  procurement  of  the  Shechemites  ;  the  blood 
of  the  Shechemites  is  shed  by  Abimelech ;  the 
blood  of  Abimelech  is  spilt  by  a  woman,  ITie  re¬ 
taliations  of  God  are  sure  and  just. —  Thk  same  : 
The  pursued  Shechemites  fly  to  the  house  of  their 
god  Berith :  now  they  are  safe ;  that  place  is  at 
once  a  fort  and  a  sanctuary.  Whither  should  wc 
fly  in  our  distress,  but  to  our  God  ?  And  now  this 
refuge  shall  teach  them  what  a  god  they  have 
served.  —  The  same:  Now,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jotham,  a  fire  goes  out  of  the  bram¬ 
ble,  and  consumes  these  cedars,  and  their  eternal 
flames  begin  in  the  house  of  their  Berith.  The 
confusion  of  wicked  men  rises  out  of  the  false 
deities  which  they  have  doted  on.  —  Henry  . 
What  inventions  men  have  to  destroy  one  an¬ 
other! —  The  same:  About  1,000  men  and 
women  perished  in  these  flames,  many  of  whom, 
probably,  were  no  way  concerned  in  the  quarrel, 
nor  meddled  with  either  side  ;  men  of  factious  tur¬ 
bulent  spirits,  perish  not  alone  in  their  iniquity, 
but  involve  many  more,  that  follow  them  in  their 
simplicity,  in  the  same  calamity  with  them. — 
Wordsworth  :  Many  powerful  enemies  of  God 
and  of  his  people,  after  victorious  acts  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  have  been  overthrown  at  last  by  weak  instru¬ 
ments,  even  by  women  :  Sisera,  by  Deborah  and 
Jacl ;  Haman,  by  Esther;  Holofemes,  by  Judith; 
and  the  Church,  by  the  power  of  the  Seed,  over¬ 
comes  the  world.  —  Bush  :  The  end  of  Abimelech 
suggests  the  remark,  1.  That  they  who  thirst  for 
blood,  God  will  at  last  give  them  their  own  blood  to 
drink.  2.  The  weak,  in  God’s  hand,  can  confound 
the  mighty ;  and  those  who  walk  in  pride,  He  is 
able  to  Abase.  3.  They  who  in  life  consulted  only 
their  pride  and  ambition,  will  usually  die  as  they 
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lived,  more  solicitous  that  their  honor  should  be  care  a  great  name,  often  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
preserved  on  earth,  than  that  their  souls  be  saved  their  infamy.  —  Tn.] 
from  helL  (4.)  The  methods  proud  men  take  tose* 


SIXTH  SECTION. 

TWO  JUDGES  IN  QUIET,  PEACEFUL  TIMES  :  TOLA  OF  I88ACHAB  AND  JAIR  THE  GILEADITE. 


The  Judgeships  of  Tola  and  Jair . 
Chapter  X  1-5. 


1  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose  to  defend  [deliver]  Israel,  Tola  the  son  of  Puah, 
the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar ;  and  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in  mount  Ephraim. 

2  And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  Shamir. 

3  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  [the]  Gileadite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty  and  two  years. 

4  And  he  had  thirty  sons  [,]  that  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
[those]  which  are  called  Havoth-jair  [the  circles  of  Jair]  unto  this  day,  which  are  in 

5  the  land  of  Gilead.  And  Jair  died,  and  was  buried  in  Camon. 


KXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose 
Tola,  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo.  The 
record  of  this  man’s  life  contains  no  stirring  ac¬ 
tions,  like  those  of  Abimelech,  but  tells  of  some¬ 
thing  better.  He  44  delivered  "  and  44  judged  " 
Israel.  This,  however,  always  presupposes  re¬ 
newed  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
and  return  to  the  living  God.  It  is  probable  that 
the  horrible  deeds  and  the  terrible  end  of  Abime¬ 
lech  and  Shechem  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  conscience  of  Israel,  as  to  open  tne  way  for  de¬ 
liverance.  Under  this  view,  the  words 44  after  Abime¬ 
lech  "  receive  a  deeper  significance ;  and  the  rear 
son  why  the  history  of  that  personage  was  so  copi¬ 
ously  narrated  becomes  still  more  evident.  That 
which  at  other  times  was  the  result  of  terrors  from 
without,  is  this  time  brought  about  by  the  civil 
catastrophe  within. 

The  deliverer's  name  was  44  Tola,  the  son  of 
Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo.”  The  mention  of  father 
and  grandfather  both,  is  unusual,  and  occurs  in 
the  case  of  no  other  Judge.  It  was  therefore  nat¬ 
ural,  that  already  at  an  early  date,  and  also,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  Masora,  44 ben  Dodo"  was 
taken  appellatively,  as  meaning  44  Son  of  his  Un¬ 
cle  or  Cousin."  The  “  his  "  in  that  case  must  re¬ 
fer  to  Abimelech  ;  and  Tola  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  Gideon. 
The  son  of  Gideon's  brother,  he  cannot  have  been 
(although  this  is  just  the  relation  indicated  bv  an¬ 
cient  expositions,  cf.  the  warpaSi\<f>ov  of  the  L&X.); 
for  he  be  longed  not  to  Manasseh,  but  to  Issachar. 
If  a  sister  of  Gideon  had  married  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  this  person  might  indeed  have 
been  called  an  uncle  (clod)  of  Abimelefch.  Bnt  if 
such  were  the  relation,  is  it  not  more  likely  that 
the  writer  would  have  said,  44  Son  of  the  sister  of 


Jerubbaal!"  The  names  Tola  and  Puah,  as 
borne  by  sons  of  Issachar,  are  already  found  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  13.  They  became  established  in  the 
families  of  that  tribe,  and  frequently  recur.  It  was 
just  so  in  German  families,  especially  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Particular  names  were  peculiar  to  particu 

lar  families.  (Instead  of  HK1©,  Puah,  we  have 

Puvah,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  13  and  Num.  xxvi.  23, 

though  not  in  all  MSS.  1  Chr.  vii.  1  has  HS1©, 
Puah.)  These  names  indicate  a  certain  industry, 
which,  it  may  be  inferred,  mnst  have  been  carried 

on  in  Issachar.  Tola  (3?ViFl)  is  the  Kermes- 
worm  ( coccus  i litis),  from  which  the  crimson,  or 
deep  scarlet  color  of  which  we 

read  so  much  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle, 
was  depved  ;  and  Puah  is  Chaldee  for  rubia  tincto- 
rum,  or  madder  red  (cf.  BuxtorflF,  sub  wee).  We 
shall  not  err,  perhaps,  if  we  conjecture  that  the 
third  name  also  is  added  because  of  its  agree¬ 
ment  in  meaning  with  the  two  preceding.  For 

Dodo,  if  we  derive  it  from  TPT,  dud,  instead  of 

TH,  dod,  cousin,  means  "pot,”  or  "vessel,”  a 

Srominent  utensil  in  the  preparation  of  dyes.1 

fames  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  un¬ 
frequent  in  the  East.  Hammer  (Namen  der  Araber ) 
even  adduces  the  name  Fihr,  which  signifies  the 
stone  used  for  grinding  perfumes. 

He  dwelt  in  Shamir,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
centre  of  his  judicial  activity  was  permanently 
fixed  in  Ephraim.  As  to  Shamir,  this  name  (on 
its  import,  compare  my  treatise  Schamir ,  Erf. 
1856)  may  be  identified  with  Sheraer,  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  hill  on  which  king  Omri  afterwards 
built  Shomeron,  Samaria  (1  Kgs.  xvi.  24). 

Vers.  3-5.  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  the 


1  On  the  Teasels  excavated  In  the  sandstone,  which 
were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pnrple  dye  at  Tyre,  see 


Wilde,  Voyage  in  Uu  Mediterranean ,  Dublin,  1840,  ii  148  If. 
quoted  by  Ritter,  xvii.  872. 
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Gileadite.  Just  as  Tola  was  a  family-name  in 
Issachar,  so  was  Jair  in  Gilead.  The  ancestor  of 
this  Jair  was  the  son  of  Manas seh,  whose  name 
was  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest 

Krt  of  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
lf-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Machir,  it  is  stated,  Num. 
xxxii.  39-41,  took  Gilead,  and  “  Jair,  son  of  Manas¬ 
seh, ”  the  “  circles,”  which  were  afterwards  called  the 
“  circles  of  Jair.”  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  our  explanation  of  the  name  Hiv- 
ite  (Chivi),  that  chavah,  (plur.  chapoth ,  Eng.  Ver. 
ffavoth),  means  “  circle,”  from  the  form  in  which 
those  Tillages  to  which  it  is  applied  were  laid  out 
(seeonch.  iii.  3).  It  would,  therefore,  involve  a 
twofold  error  to  explain  Havoth-Jair,  as  modem 
expositors  do,  by  malting  it  analogous  to  such  Ger¬ 
man  names  as  Eisleben  and  Aschersleben ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  chacah  does  not  mean  “  life  ”  here ; 
and,  secondly,  in  such  names  as  the  above,  the 
German  leben  does  not  mean  vita  but  mansio. 

By  these  “circles  of  Jair”  we  are  evidently  to 
understand  the  whole  of  the  present  western  Hau- 
ran,  reaching  as  far  as  Jebel  Hauran,  for  Kenath 
(the  present  Kenawath)  is  reckoned  among  the 
sixty  cities  of  Jair  (1  Chr.  ii.  23 ;  1  Kgs.  iv.  13). 
Wetzstein's  conjecture  (Hauran,  p.  101),  that  these 
cities  are  only  sixty  tent-villages  of  the  nomadic 
order,  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted ;  for  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  conversant  with  great 
cities,  -with  walls  and  brazen  bars,  in  the  region 
that  “  pertained  to  Jair.”  The  objection  that  if 
such  cities  had  existed,  the  Assyrians  could  not 
*  have  subjected  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  so  readily,  is 
not  borne  out.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  conquest  are  very  brief  and  scanty  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  histoiw  of  all 
ages  teaches  us,  that  when  the  Spirit  has  left  a  peo¬ 
ple,  neither  fortresses  nor  “  steep  heights  ”  avail  to 
detain  the  enemy.  At  all  events,  the  Assyrian  suc¬ 
cesses  do  not  prove  that  the  architectural  remains 
of  the  Hauran  cannot  in  their  elements  be  referred 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Amorites  and  Israelites. 
Without  at  present  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
this  subject,  we  hold  the  contrary  to  be  highly 
probable,  even  though,  at  the  places  which  would 
here  come  into  consideration,  more  recent  build¬ 
ings  bear  the  stamp  of  more  recent  times.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  iust  as  it  was  possible  to  iden¬ 
tify  Kenath,  Salcah,  Golan,  etc.,  so  the  name 
Jair  also  is  in  existence  to  this  day.  I  find  it  in 
the  name  of  the  city  called  “  Aere  ”  by  Burckhardt, 
“Eera”  by  Seetzen,  and  “  Ire  ”  by  Wetzstein.  It 
is  still  die  seat  of  an  influential  (l)ruse)  chieftain. 
Ritter  (xv.  944)  warns  us  against  confounding  it 
with  the  Aera  which  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine 
puts  in  the  place  of  the  present  Szanaraein  ;  but  it 
were  more  proper  to  say  that  the  repeated  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  name,  should  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  whole  region  was  once  called  “  J air's  cir¬ 
cles.” 

The  narrator's  remark  that  the  cities  of  Jair  “  are 
called  Havoth  Jair  unto  this  day,”  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  conflict  with  the  statement  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  wherein  this  name  is  derived  from  the  first 
Jair  (cf.  Hengst.,  Pent.  ii.  193).  With  regard  to 
some  other  names  of  places,  such  an  exchange  of 

1  [In  the  text,  Dr.  Oaasel  renders  ErVS  by  "  those,” 

while  here  he  writes  w  of  those.”  The  first  rendering  may 
be  defended,  but  the  second  is  as  doubtful  as  it  is  nnneces- 
mrj.  If  the  intention  be  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  qou- 
flict  with  the  Pentateuch,  this  is  just  os  effectually  reached 
by  the  unimpeachable  version  of  De  Wet  to :  Alan  nennet 
tie  lair's  JXr/er  bis  ay/  dieten  Tag  —  they  are  called  Jair's 


one  derivation  for  another,  may  perhaps  be  made 
ont ;  bat  here  it  is  quite  impossible  that  one  should 
have  taken  place.  The  narrator,  who  keeps  the 
Pentateuch  constantly  before  his  eyes,  designs  only 
to  remind  the  reader  of  what  was  there  stated.  In 
themselves,  his  words  would  have  been  entirely  in¬ 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  designation 
Havoth-Jair,  seeing  the  discourse  was  about  “  cities  ” 

(D’HJJ).  Moreover,  the  number  of  these  cities, 
at  a  later  date,  was  reckoned  at  sixty,  whereas 
here  mention  is  made  of  only  thirty.  The  sentence 

is  indeed  peculiar  on  account  of  the  double  Cnb ; 
for  which  reason  a  few  codices  read  it  but  once. 
But  the  word  does  not  bear  the  same  sense  in  both 

cases.  The  second  nnb,  introduces  an  explana¬ 
tory  clause ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
this :  “  thirty  cities  belonged  to  them  of 

those  (cnb)1  which  (the  relative  fe  fre¬ 

quently  omitted)  are  called  Havoth-Jair  unto  this 
day.”  The  closing  words  of  this  sentence  (“unto 
this  day  ”)  are  evidently  a  mere  verbal  citation 
from  Deut.  iii.  14 ;  for  no  other  occasion  exists 
here,  where  the  question  is  only  of  Jair’s  distin¬ 
guished  position,  for  their  use.  Jair,  by  his 
strength  and  virtue,  had  diffused  his  family  over 
one  hklf  of  the  entire  district,  with  which  his  an 
cient  progenitor  had  long  ago  associated  his  own 
name. 

And  he  had  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty 
asses,  and  had  thirty  cities.  The  paronomasia 

between  asses,  and  the  rare  form 

for  “  cities,”  authorizes  the  conjecture  that  we  have 
here  a  sentence  from  a  song  of  praise  in  honor  of 
Jair  and  his  prosperous  fortune.  That  which  is 
celebrated  is,  not  that  he  possessed  thirty  asses  — 
what  would  that  be  to  a  man  who  had  thirty 
cities?  —  but  that  he  was  the  father  of  thirty 
sons,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  the  honor  and  distinc¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  statement  that  they  rode  upon 
asses.  They  rode,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  as 
men  of  quality —  the  usual  explanation,  —  but  as 
chiefs,  governors,  and  judges.  It  was  peculiar  to 
such  persons  especially  that  they  made  use  of  the 
ass,  as  the  animal  of  peace.  Their  very  appear¬ 
ance  on  this  animal,  was  expressive  of  their  calling 
to  reconcile  and  pacify.  The  sons  of  Jairs  judged 
their  thirty  cities.  This  is  something  not  ^iven  to 
all  rich  fathers;  it  was  a  happiness  which  not 
even  Samuel  the  Priest  was  destined  to  enjoy. 

Jair  was  buried  in  Camon,  doubtless  one  of  the 
thirty  cities  of  Hauran.  The  farther  and  more 
thorough  investigation  is  carried  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  the  more  instructive  will  its  re¬ 
sults  become.  Perhaps  we  may  take  the  Sahwed 
el-Kamh,  on  Wetzstein’s  map,  not  far  from  Ire 
(Jair),  for  the  Camon  of  the  text.  However  little 
may  be  told  of  many  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  of 
their  place  of  burial  information  is  given.  The 
whole  land  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  memorial  hall, 
by  which  the  people  are  reminded  of  the  men  who 
brought  help  in  distress,  when  they  repented,  and 
which  may  also  teach  them  to  know  that  all  men, 

Villages  unto  this  day.  **  tbe  Indeterminate  8d 

per.  plural,  and  (as  is  remarked  by  Berth eau  and  Kell)  does 
not  at  all  affirm  that  the  name  was  now  first  given.  Dflb 

is  the  dative  of  that  to  which  the  name  is  given,  and  stands 
first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis "  they  bad  thirty  cities ; 
precisely  those  cities  people  eoll  Ilivoth-Jair.”  j^R.J 
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however  valiant,  die,  and  that  only  the  one,  eter¬ 
nal  God  survives  in  deathless  existence.  But  how 
inadequate  monuments  and  sepulchres  are  to 
preserve  energy  and  piety  among  the  people,  that 
the  following  section  once  more  teaches. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Two  judges  in  times  of  quiet.  After  the  terrible 
storm,  coines  a  calm.  For  half  a  century  Tola  and 
Jair  judge  Israel,  without  committing  frightful 
wrongs,  or  performing  enviable  deeds.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  Gideon's  times,  and  the  baseness  of  Abime 
lech's,  are  both  exhausted.  An  unknown,  but 
happy,  generation  lives  and  works  in  peace  under 
pious  Judges.  No  enemy  threatens,  the  word  of 
God  is  quick  and  active,  the  country  prospers, 
commerce  flourishes.  A  quiet  life  is  rich  in  seeds. 
Amid  the  silence  of  repose,  the  germs  of  spring 

Kire  themselves.  It  is  a  type  of  the  Kingdom 
e  future,  when  through  the  eternal  calm  only 
the  anthems  of  adoring  choirs  will  be  heard,  like 
the  voices  of  nightingales  resounding  through  the 
night. 


So,  it  is  not  given  to  eveiy  one  to  live  a  quiet, 
peaceful  life,  undisturbed  by  political  and  soci.ii 
alarms.  Let  him  who  enjoys  it,  not  envy  the 
feme  with  which  publicity  surrounds  great  names. 
In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength, 
says  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxx.  15). 

'Starke  :  To  govern  a  nation  well  in  times  of 
peace,  is  not  less  praiseworthy  than  to  carry  on 
wars  and  overcome  enemies.  —  Lisco :  .  *Tola 
saved  his  people,  not  indeed  by  wars  and  victims, 
but  by  right  and  justice,  by  the  concord  and  peace 
which  he  restored  in  Israel. 

[Scott  :  The  removal  of  hardened  sinners,  by 
a  righteous  God,  often  makes  way  for  reformation 
and  public  tranquillity,  and  proves  a  great  mercy 
to  those  who  survive.  —  Wordsworth:  The 
time  in  which  they  [i.  e.  Tola,  Jair,  Ibxan,  Elon, 
and  Abdon]  judged  Israel  amounted  to  seventy 
years,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  docs  not  record  a  single 
act  done  by  any  one  of  them  ;  and  thus  He  leads 
us  to  look  forward  and  upward  to  another  life,  and 
to  that  heavenly  chronicle  which  is  written  with 
indelible  characters  in  the  memory  of  God  Him¬ 
self,  and  is  ever  open  to  his  divine  eye. — Tr.] 


SEVENTH  SECTION. 

THE  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  MIDIANITES.  JEPHTHAH,  THE  JUDGE  OF  THE  VOW. 


Renewed  apostasy  and  punishment.  Awakening  and  repentance. 

Chapter  X.  6-16. 

6  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  [the]  Baalim,  and  [the]  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods 
of  Syria  [Aram],  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and  forsook  .the 

7  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  not  Him.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was 
hot  [kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  [delivered]  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 

8  istines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  And  that  year  they 
vexed  and  oppressed  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  eighteen  years,1  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites, 

9  which  is  in  Gilead.  Moreover,  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  passed  over  [the] 
Jordan,  to  fight  alto  against  Judah,  and  against  Benjamin,  and  against  the  house 

10  of  Ephraim  :  so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed.8  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  We  have  sinned  against  thee,  both  [namely], 
because  we  have  forsaken  our  Goa,  and  also  [omit :  also  ;  read :  have]  served  [the] 

11  Baalim.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  Did  not 
I  deliver  you  from  the  Egyptians  [from  Mizraim,  t  e.  Egypt],  and  from  the  Amorites, 

12  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  from  the  Philistines?*  The  Zidonians 
also  [And  when  the  Sidonians],  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Maonites  did  oppress 

13  you ;  [,]  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  [then]  I  delivered  you  out  of  their  hand.  Yet  ye 
have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods  :  wherefore  I  will  deliver  you  no  more. 

14  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen  ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time 

15  of  your  tribulation  [distress].  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  said  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  We  have  sinned :  do  thou  unto  us  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee ; 
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16  deliver  as  only,  we  pray  thee,  this  day.  And  they  put  away  the  strange  gods  from 
among  them,  and  served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  his  soul  was  grieved  for  [en¬ 
dured  no  longer]  the  misery  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  V«r.  8.  —  Dr.  Camel  translate*  this  clause  as  follows  (reading  772*^3,  instead  of  773*^3,  see  the  Commentary 
below) :  «  And  they  vexed  and  plagued  the  sons  of  Israel,  as  this  jaar,  eighteen  years  long,”  etc.  The  better  way  is  to 
repeat  the  idea  of  the  verbs  after  “  eighteen  yean,”  thus  :  "  And  they  broke  and  crushed  the  sons  of  Israel  in  that 
year ;  eighteen  years  did  they  oppress  all  the  sons  of  Israel  who  were  beyond  the  Jordan,”  etc.  and  ^2?*) 

come  from  the  same  root,  and  are  synonyms  used  to  strengthen  the  idea.  —  Ta.] 

[i  Ver.  9.  —  Literally :  "  and  it  became  exceedingly  strait  to  Israel,”  cf.  ch.  ii.  15.  On  the  use  ot  the  fem.  gender 
from  'TOM  in  impersonal  constructions,  see  Green,  Oram 248,  8.  —  Ta.] 

[*  Ver.  11.  —  For  Dr.  Cassel’s  rendering  of  this  verse,  see  the  comments  on  it  The  sentence  is  anaoolathic  in  the 
original ;  the  construction  being  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse.  —  Ta.] 


KXBGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  I 

Ver.  6.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  continued  to 
do  the  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  Sin  and 
forgiveness  are  the  hinges  of  all  histoiy,  especially 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  including  in  that  term  the 
spiritual  Israel  of  modern  times.  They  follow 
each  other  like  night  and  morning.  As  soon  as 
the  prayers  and  faith  of  a  great  man  cease  from 
among  the  people,  and  the  earth  is  heaped  over 
his  grave,  the  new  generation  breaks  loose,  like  an 
unrestrained  youth.  After  Jairis  death,  idolatry 
spreads  far  and  wide.  Israel  plays  the  harlot,  in 
the  east  with  Aram,  in  the  west  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  in  the  southeast  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  in 
the  southwest  with  the  Philistines.  Those  gods 
are  named  first,  whose  people  have  already  op¬ 
pressed  Israel,  and  have  been  turned  back  by  men 
of  God.  First,  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  whose 
service  Gideon  especially,  the  Jerubbaal,  overthrew 
(ch.  vi.  25) ;  next,  the  gods  of  Aram,  whose  king 
was  defeated  by  the  hero  Othniel ;  then,  the  gods 
of  Zidon,  the  mention  of  whom  —  since  Zidon,  the 
metropolis,  stood  for  all  Phoenicia,  t.  e.  Canaan  — 
reminds  us  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
over  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  ;  and  finally,  the  gods 
of  Moab,  smitten  by  Ehud.  Israel  served  these 
gods,  although  they  were  unable  to  stand  before 
the  eternal  God.  And  beside*  these,  it  now  also 
serves  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines. 
These  also  will  first  cause  it  to  experience  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  but  then,  though  only  after  long  penance, 
become  the  occasion  of  divine  displays  of  grace 
and  mercy  to  Israel.  In  truth,  this  ‘^young  ”  Israel 
serves  all  gods,  except  only  the  living  and  the  true. 
It  runs  after  eveir  superstition,  every  delusion, 
every  sensual  gratification,  every  self-deception,  but 
forgets  the  truth  and  peace  of  God.  It  seeks  false 
friends,  and  forsakes  the  true. 

Vers.  7-10.  And  He  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  sons  of  Ammon.  As  far  as  their  sufferings 
mud  conflicts  with  the  western  nations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  these  are  related  subsequently  under  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Samson.  The  chastisement  which  they  ex¬ 
perience  by  means  of  Ammon,  leads  the  way.  This 
foils  especially  upon  the  people  east  of  the  Jordan, 
the  neighbors  of  Ammon ;  and  the  enervating  and 

1  [On  this  translation,  see  note  1  under  "  Textual  and 
Grammatical.”  Dr.  Cassel  evidently  takes  77307 

rr  this  year,”  to  mean  the  first  year  of  the  oppression.  Oth¬ 
ers  (Usher,  Bush,  etc.)  make  It  the  List  year  both  of  the 
oppression  and  of  Jair’s  life.  Bat  this  Is  altogether  un¬ 


weakening  effects  of  sin  and  unbelief  become  clearly 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  Israelitish  trilies,  Gilead,  the  home,  as  it 
were,  of  heroes,  is  not  able  successfully  to  oppose 
the  enemy.  Israel  is  pressed,  plagued,  plundered  ; 

“  as  in  the  first  year,1  so  through  eighteen  years  ” 

(for  njQ72  read  The  inflictions  to 

which  they  were  obliged  to  submit  one  year,  the 
spoliation  of  their  harvests,  the  plundering  of  their 
villages,  the  imposition  of  tribute,  are  repeated 
year  after  year,  eighteen  times.  The  manifest 
weakness  of  Israel,  the  dismemberment  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  so.  that  one  tribe  finds  no  help  from  any  other 
(ch.  xii.  2),  emboldens  the  oppressor.  Ammon 
asses  oyer  the  Jordan,  and  attacks  Israel  in  the 
eart  of  its  most  powerful  tribes,  without  meeting 
resistance.  But  now  came  Israel  into  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  disruption  ?  Whence  this  inability  to 
unite  its  forces  against  the  overbearing  enemy1? 
This  question  has  already  been  answered  in  ver. 

6.  The  people  has  forsaken  the  one  God,  and 
worships  many  idol  gods.  Falling  away  from  the 
national  faith,  it  has  fallen  into  the  disintegration 
of  egoism.  The  tribes  are  divided  by  their  special 
idols,  their  respective  evil  consciences,  and  by  local 
selfishness.  Only  one  thing  is  common  to  all, — 
despondency  and  powerlcssncss ;  for  the  ideal 
j  spirit  of  the  theocratic  people,  the  source  of  union 
and  courage,  is  wanting.  Hence,  after  long  dis¬ 
tress,  they  all  share  in  a  common  feeling  of  repen¬ 
tance.  They  come  now  to  the  tabernacle,  long- 
neglected  —  for  while  attending  at  near  and  local 
idol  temples,  they  have  forgotten  to  visit  the  House 
of  God  —  and  say :  we  have  sinned. 

Vers.  11,  12.  And  Jehovah  said  to  the  sons 
of  Israel,  Hot  from  Mizraim  (Egypt),  and  Irom 
the  Amorlte,  from  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and 
from  the  Philistines  1  It  is  the  Priest  who  an¬ 
swers  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  through 
Urim  and  Thummim,  as  in  ch.  i.  1.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  ver.  6  seven  different  national  idols 
are  enumerated  as  having  been  served  by  Israel,  and 
that  in  vers.  11  and  12  seven  nations  are  named, 
out  of  whose  hand  Israel  had  been  delivered.  The 
number  seven  is  symbolical  of  consummation  and 
completion.  All  false  gods,  whom  Israel  has  fool¬ 
ishly  served,  are  included  with  those  that  are 

likely.  Hitherto,  apostasy  and  servitude  have  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  death  of  the  Judge.  If  the  present  case  were  an 
exception,  the  narrator  would  oertalnly  have  noted  it  as 
sueh.  The  use  of  the  word  "  this,”  would  perhaps  be 
quite  plain,  if  we  could  have  a  glanee  at  the  eouroes  from 
which  the  narrator  here  draws.  —  Ta.] 
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named  in  Ter.  6,  from  the  northeast  and  southeast, 
the  northwest  and  southwest.  Such,  undoubtedly, 
if  likewise  the  sense  of  vers.  11  and  12.  To  Israel's 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  Ammon  in  the  land  of 
i  lie  Amorite,  and  from  the  Philistines,  God  re¬ 
plies,  reproachfully  :  that  Israel  hears  itself  as  if  it 
nad  sinned  for  the  first  time,  and  asked  deliverance 
in  consideration  of  its  repentance.  But,  says  God, 
from  of  old  I  have  liberated  you  from  all  the  na¬ 
tions  that  surround  you,  —  from  Egypt  first,  and 
from  every  nation  that  troubled  vou  —  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  —  in  turn.  The  voice  of  God 
speaks  not  in  the  style  of  narrative,  but  in  the 
tone  of  impassioned  discourse.  Under  general 
descriptions,  it  comprehends,  with  rhetorical  vigor, 
special  occurrences.  It  introduces  the  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  and  Amorites,  immediately  after  Egypt, 
because  these  nations  are  now  in  question.  Have 
I  not  already,  since  your  exodus  from  Egypt,  given 
you  peace,  even  from  these  very  Philistines  (Ex. 
xiii.  17),  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi.  24),  and  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  21  ff)  1  Thereupon,  the  discourse  passes 
over  into  another  construction  ;  for  from  the  ancient 
part  it  turns  now  to  events  of  more  recent  times. 
In  those  early  times,  when,  Moses  led  you,  you  saw 
no  oppression,  but  only  victory.  Later,  when  Zi- 
donians,  Amalekites,  and  Maonitcs  oppressed  you, 
I  helped  you  at  your  cry.  All  three  names  in¬ 
dicate  only  in  a  gen  *ral  way,  the  quarters  from  which 
the  more  recent  attacks  hud  come.  Since  Joshua’s 
death,  Israel  had  experienced  only  one  attack 
from  the  north  and  northeast,  all  others  had  come 
from  the  east  and  southwest.  That  from  the  north, 
was  the  act  of  Jabiu,  king  of  Canaan.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  narrative  of  Barak’s  victory,  the  name 
Zidonians  docs  not  occur  ;  but  Zidon  is  in  emphatic 
language  the  representative,  the  mother,  as  she  is 
called,  of  Phoenicia,  i.  e.  Canaan.  In  a  like  gen¬ 
eral  sense  do  Amalek  and  Maon  here  6tand  for 
those  eastern  tribes  from  whose  predatory  incur¬ 
sions  Israel  had  suffered;  for  Amalek,  the  earliest 
and  most  implacable  enemy  of  Israel,  assisted  both 
Midian  and  Moab  in  their  attacks.  Thus  also,  the 
mention  of  Maon  becomes  intelligible.  Modem  ex¬ 
positors  (even  Keil)  consider  the  Septuagint  read¬ 
ing  Madidfi  ('Midian)  to  be  the  correct  one.  We 
cannot  adopt  this  view  ;  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  difficult  readings  are  to  be  preferred 
to  plain  ones.  Maon  is  the  name  of  the  southeast¬ 
ern  wilderness,  familiar  to  us  from  David’s  history. 
The  name  has  evidently  been  preserved  in  the 
Maon  of  Arabia  Petriea  (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  1005). 
Amalek  and  Maon  represent  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
who  from  this  quarter  attacked  Israel.  Eveiy 
lKiint  from  which  Israel  could  be  assailed  has  thus 
been  included;  for  the  first  three  nations,  Philis¬ 
tines,  Ammonites,  and  Amorites,  range  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast,  just  as  the  other  three, 
Zidonians,  Amalckites,  and  Maonitcs,  reach  from 
the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 

Vers.  13-16.  Go,  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
which  ye  have  chosen.  From  all  nations,  says 
the  voice  of  God,  have  I  liberated  you.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  to  you  that  I  am  your  true  De¬ 
liverer,  and  that  all  the  tribes  round  about  you 
are  your  enemies,  especially  when  they  perceive 
that  you  have  forsaken  Me.  Every  part  of  your 
land  teaches  this  lesson;  and  yet  you  apostatize 
always  anew.  I  have  chosen  you  without  any 
merit  on  your  part,  to  be  a  great  nation,  and  you 
have  left  Me ;  go,  therefore,  in  this  your  time  of 
need,  and  get  you  help  fro.m  the  idol  gods  whom 
you  have  chosen  in  my  place.  This  answer  cuts 
the  sharper,  because  the  idols  to  whose  service  Is¬ 


rael  apostatized,  were  identical  with  the  very  na¬ 
tions  by  whom  they  were  oppressed.  For  every 
idol  was  national  or  local  in  its  character.  Guil 
speaks  here  with  a  sorrow  like  that  of  a  human 
father  who  addresses  an  inconsiderate  child.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  a  sharp  goad  of  reprehension  and  threat- 
ening  will  drive  it  to  serious  and  thorough  consid¬ 
eration.  But  though  inconsiderate,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  continues  to  be  a  child.  The  fhthcr,  though 
for  the  present  he  disown  it,  cannot  in  good  earnest 
intend  to  abandon  it  altogether.  And,  in  truth, 
Israel  did  not  miscalculate.  When  they  not  only 
confessed  their  sins,  but  even  without  any  visible 
assistance,  imitated  Gideon,  and  in  faith  removed 
their  idol  altars,  the  anger  of  their  Father  was  at 

an  end.  The  phrase  WPS  elsewhere 

employed  of  men  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  4,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  find  the  way  of  the  wilderness  too  long).  Is  here 
applied  with  artless  beauty  to  Israels  tender 
Father.  “His  soul  became  too  short”  for  the 
misery  of  Israel,  t.  e.  the  misery  of  the  penitent 
people  endured  too  long  for  Him.  He  could  no 
longer  bring  himself  to  cherish  anger  against  them. 
The  Jove  of  God  is  no  rigid  human  consistency  : 
it  is  eternal  freedom.  Man’s  parental  love  is  its 
image,  albeit  an  image  obscured  by  sin.  The  par¬ 
able  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  especially,  gives  us  some 
conception  of  the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  God, 
by  which  after  chastisement  He  recalls  the  penitent 
sinner  to  himself.  Nothing  but  the  freedom  of 
God’s  love  —  ever  right  as  well  as  free  —  secures 
the  world’s  existence.  Love  —  as  only  God  loves; 
love,  which  loves  for  God’s  sake ;  love,  that  par¬ 
dons  the  penitent  offender  seven  and  seventy  times, 
—  is  true  consistency.  Put  away  the  strange 
gods,  and  the  withered  stock  will  become  gTeen 
again.  This  Israel  experiences  anew,  and  first  in 
Gilead. 

This  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  removal  of  all 
strange  gods,  and  of  Israel’s  return  to  Jehovah,  is 
the  necessary,  intimately  connected,  introduction 
to  the  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  Jcphthah.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  understanding  of  his  victory  and 
s uttering.  It  explains,  moreover,  why  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  concerning  him,  only  the  name  Jehovah  ap¬ 
pears.  It  teaches  us  to  consider  the  nature  and 
measure  of  that  life  in  which  God,  once  lo«t  but 
found  again,  reigns. and  rules. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Apostasy  and  Repentance.  Neither  Deborah's 
jubilant  song  of  triumph,  nor  Gideon’s  exulting 
trumpet  notes,  could  secure  succeeding  generations 
of  Israel  against  renewed  apostasy.  It  reappeared 
even  After  a  season  of  quiet  piety.  But  equally 
sure  was  the  coming  of  divine  judgments. .  They 
came  from  all  sides,  in  ever-growing  severity  and 
magnitude.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  brought  no 
help,  —  for  they  were  nothing ;  and  yet  for  their 
sake  had  Israel  betrayed  its  living  God.  Then 
Israel  began  seriously  to  reflect.  They  not  merely 
wept,  they  did  works  of  true  repentance.  Anil 
whenever,  by  praver  and  actions,  they  call  upon 
their  merciful  God,  Ho,  like  a  tender  father,  cannot 
withstand  them.  He  hears  and  answers. 

Not  so  do  men  act  toward  each  other ;  and  vet 
they  are  called  on  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Ohri>t. 
What  wonder  that  men  find  their  kindness  ill  re¬ 
quited,  when  God  experiences  a  similar  treatment ! 
But  how  then  dare  they  cherish  anger,  when  be¬ 
sought  for  reconciliation  1  If  God  was  moved, 
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how  can  we  remain  untouched  ?  And  yet  grudge- 
bearing  is  a  characteristic  against  which  even  pious 
Christians  bear  no  grudge.  The  sinless  Goa  for¬ 
gives,  and  gives  ever  anew,  —  and  witnesses  of  God, 
men  of  theological  pursuits,  cherish  ill-will  and 
rancor  for  years ! 

*  How  wtll,  my  friend,  In  Ood  thou  lirest, 

Appear*  from  how  thy  debtor  thoo  forgiveet.” 

Starke  :  Men  are  very  changeable  and  tn con¬ 
stant,  and  prone  to  decline  from  the  right  way ; 
neither  sufficiently  moved  by  kindness,  nor  in¬ 
fluenced  by  punishment. —  The  same  :  True  re¬ 
pentance  consists  not  in  words  but  in  deeds. — 


Li  soo :  Israel  confesses  its  guilt  and  ill-desert, 
and  gives  itself  wholly  up  to  God's  will  and  right¬ 
eous  chastening ;  yet,  full  of  faith,  asks  for  mer¬ 
ciful,  albeit  unmerited,  deliverance.  —  Geblach  : 
That  the  Lord  first  declares  that  He  will  no  longer 
help  Israel,  afterwards,  however,  takes  compassion 
jon  them  and  makes  their  cause  his  own,  is  a  rep¬ 
resentation  which  repeats  itself  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Each  of  its  opposite  elements  is 
true  and  consistent  with  the  other,  as  soon  as  we 
call  to  mind  that  God,  notwithstanding  his  eter¬ 
nity  and  unchangeableness,  lives  with  and  loves 
his  people  in  time,  and  under  human  forms  and 
conditions. 


Repentance  followed  by  energy,  concord,  and  mutual  confidence . 

Chapter  X.  17,  18. 

17  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  were  gathered  together,  and  en¬ 
camped  in  Gilead.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  to- 

18  gether,  and  encamped  in  Mizpeh  [Mizpah].  And  the  people  and  princes  [the 
people  (namely)  the  chiefs]  of  Gilead  said  one  to  another,  What  man  is  he  [Who 
is  the  man]  that  will  [doth]  begin  to  fight  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  ? 
he  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.’ 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  call  of  Gideon  to  be  a  deliverer  took  place 
iust  when  the  national  distress  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  and  Midian  had  entered  on  a  new  expedi¬ 
tion  of  pillage  and  plunder.  A  like  coincidence 
marked  the  present  crisis.  The  sons  of  Ammon 
were  just  making  a  new  incursion  into  Gilead,  when 
they  met  with  a  new  spirit.  The  signature  of 
apostasy  and  sin,  is  discord  and  weakness,  despon¬ 
dency  and  self-6eeking,  issuing  in  failure  and  dis¬ 
aster,  whenever  action  be  undertaken.  The  sign  of 
conversion  and  true  Denitence  is  concord  and  con¬ 
fidence,  leading,  by  God’s  assistance,  to  victory. 

Yer.  1 7.  And  the  eons  of  Ammon  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  ....  the  eons  of  Israel  also 
assembled  themselves.  The  phrase  “  sons  of  Is¬ 
rael  ”  does  not  alwAys  include  all  the  tribes.  The 
men  of  any  single  tnbe  may  be  so  designated.  The 
narrator  uses  the  expressioh  here,  however,  in  or¬ 
der  to  intimate  that  though  Gilead  alone  actually 
engages  in  the  war  it  is  nevertheless  done  as  Is¬ 
rael,  according  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
nation.  As  soon  as  Israel  repents,  the  collective 
national  spirit,  the  consciousness  of  national  unity 
through  the  calling  of  God,  rea  wakes  in  each  of  the 
tribes.  The  localities  at  which  the  respective 
armies  are  said  to  have  assembled  and  prepared  for 
the  conflict,  will  be  considered  under  cn.  xi.  29. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  body  of  the  noblea  of  Gil- 

1  [Dr.  Ousel  evidently  takes  as  ttat.  const. 

Scarcely  correct.  First,  because  of  the  article  (cf.  Gee. 
Gram,  110, 2) ;  and,  secondly,  because  DJ  never  stands 

11 


ead  said.  The  hitherto  cowed  Israelites  assembled 
themselves ;  but  that  was  not  all :  they  were  more¬ 
over  united  in  all  they  did.  The  narrative  says 

expressly  '-)&  avn,  “  the  people  of  the 

nobles  of  Gilead,"  t.  c.  all,  without  exception.1  No 
envious,  self-seeking  voice  of  protest  or  dissent  was 
heard.  In  times  in  which  distress  is  recognized 
with  real  repentance,  private  interests  cease  to  gov¬ 
ern.  People  then  begin  to  honor  truth  and  actual 
merit.  No  deference  is  then  paid  to  personal 
vanity,  family  connections,  or  wealth;  but,  all  by¬ 
views  and  self-seeking  being  set  aside,  he  is  sought 
after  who  renders  service.  The  nobles  of  Gilead 
could  not  more  clearly  indicate  their  new  temper, 
than  by  unitedly  promising  to  subordinate  them¬ 
selves  to  him  who  begins  to  render  the  banners  of 
Israel  once  more  victorious,  as  their  head. 

•  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  say,  ‘‘  whoso  beginneth 
to  fight  against  the  sons  of  Ammon."  In  him  who 
first  again  gains  an  advantage  over  the  enemy  in 
battle,  it  will  be  manifest  that  God  is  wtth  him. 
He,  accordingly,  is  to  be,  not  what  Gideon’s  legions 

desired  him  to  become,  their  bttfn,  ruler,  nor  what 
the  sinftil  people  of  Shcchem  made  of  Abimelech, 
their  king,  but  their  leader.  Him, 

who  conquers  with  God,  they  desire  to  follow 
unanimously,  as  a  common  head. 

And  this  one  soon  appeared. 

for  the  mere  notion  of  totality.  It  is  better  to  take 

m  standing  in  apposition  to  H ;  **  the  people 
(namely)  the  chiefli  of  Gilead,”  i.  s.  the  people  through  their 
ohielk,  as  represented  by  them.  —  Tm.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


The  previous  history  and  exile  of  Jephthah .  His  recall  by  the  elders  of  Gilead. 

Chapter  XI.  1-11. 

1  Now  [And]  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour  [a  valiant  hero], 

2  and  he  was  the  son  of  an  harlot :  and  Gilead  begat  Jephthah.  And  Gilead’s  wife 
bare  him  sons ;  and  his  [the]  wife’s  sons  grew  up,  and  they  thrust  [drove]  out 
Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father’s  house ;  for 

3  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  [another]  woman.  Then  [And]  Jephthah  fled  from 
his  brethren,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob  :  and  there  were  gathered  [there  gath¬ 
ered  themselves]  vain  men  [lit  empty  mm, «.  e.  adventure**]  1  to  Jephthah,  and  went  out 

4  with  him.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  [after  a  considerable]  time,  that  the 

5  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  made  war  against  [with]  Israel.  And  it  was  so,  that 
when  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  made  war  against  [with]  Israel,  the  elders  of 

6  Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob  :  And  they  said  unto  Jephthah, 
Come,  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  [and  let  us]  fight  with  the  children  [sons] 

7  of  Ammon.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  Did  not  ye  hate  me, 
and  expel  me  out  of  my  father’s  house  ?  and  why  are  ye  come  unto  me  now  when 

8  ye  are  in  distress  ?  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah,  Therefore  we 
turn  again  to  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest  go  with  us,  and  fight  against  the  children 

9  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.  And  Jeph¬ 
thah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  If  ye  bring  me  home  [back]  again  to  fight 
against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  deliver  them 

10  before  me,  shall  I  [then  I  will]  be  your  head  ?  [.]  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said 
unto  Jephthah,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  witness  [lit.  hearer]  between  us,  if  we 

11  do  not  so  according  to  thy  words  [word].  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  and  the  people a  made  [placed]  him  [for  a]  head  and  captain  over  them : 
and  Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Mizpeh  [Miz- 
pah]. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[i  Ver.  8  —  Dr.  Camel  here  (of.  ch.  lx.  4)  renders,  lose  Leuie ,  loose,  unsettled  persons.  In  his  article  on 

"  Jephthah  ”  In  Herzog’s  Rtal-EnryklopWiit,  ri.  468,  he  describes  them  as  — ft  people  who  had  nothing  to  lore.  The 
character  and  condition  of  such  persons  is  more  definitely  described  in  I  Sam.  xxii.  2,  where  distressed  persons,  embar¬ 
rassed  debtors,  and  men  of  wild  dispositions,  are  mid  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  fugitive  David.”  To  prevent 
erroneous  inferences,  it  is  neceesary  to  add  the  next  sentenoe  :  '<  But  that  Jephthah,  like  David,  engaged  in  marauding 
expeditions,  cannot  be  proved.”  —  Tr.] 

[2  Ver.  11.  —  D9H.  Dr.  Caseel :  Gesammthdt  —  «  the  collective  body,”  —  evidently  with  reference  to  his  previous 
rendering  in  ch.  x.  18.  CL  note  1,  p.  161.  —  Hu] 


EXEGETICAL  and  doctrinal. 

The  story  of  Jephthah  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  episodes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  those  episodes  which, 
from  being  too  exclusively  considered  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  disconnected  fragments,  have  been  subjected 
both  anciently  and  in  modern  times,  to  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  misapprehensions  and  distortions.  It  gives 
the  moral  likeness  of  an  Israelitish  tribe,  in  the  time 
of  its  awakening  and  return  to  God.  Manasseh  is 
again  the  cooperating  tribe,  —  not  the  western  half, 
however,  but  the  eastern,  its  equal  in  warlike  spirit 
(1  Chr.  v.  24)  nnd  strength,  but  holding  a  relation 
to  the  hero  who  appears  among  them  different 
from  that  formerly  held  by  the  other  toward  Gid¬ 
eon.  When  Gideon  entered  on  his  work,  every¬ 
thing  depended  on  his  own  personality.  No  di¬ 
vine  awakening  had  preceded,  not  even  in  his  own 
city.  In  his  own  house,  there  was  an  altar  to  be 
destroyed.  The  number  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  his  followers  was  only  three  hundred.  Even  in 


the  time  of  his  success  and  greatness,  it  is  he  alone 
who  keeps  and  upholds  the  divine  life  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  history  of  Jephthah  furnishes  a  different 
picture.  Gilead  too  had  sinned,  but  it  had  repented. 
The  whole  people  had  put  away  its  false  gods, 
before  it  found  its  hero.  This  hero,  on  his  part, 
finds  himself  supported  by  a  spiritually  awakened 
tribe,  thoroughly  animated  witu  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  obedience  toward  Jehovah.  Evety  part  of  the 
icture  is  projected  on  a  background  of  true  piety, 
ephthah  is  the  hero,  the  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe :  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  on  God ;  the  whole  tribe,  like  members  of 
the  head,  obey  the  same  attraction.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  this  background  was  ignored,  t.  e.  because 
the  connection  between  chapters  x.  and  xi.  was 
overlooked,  that  the  principal  incident  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Jephthah  has  from  the  earliest  times  given 
rise  to  suen  singular  explanations. 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was 
a  valiant  hero.  The  same  terms  were  anplied  to 
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Gideon  by  the  Messenger  of  God  (ch.  vi.  12).  The 
nobles  of  Gilead  had  determined  (ch.  x.  18)  to  elect 
as  their  leader,  him  who  .should  give  evidence  that 
God  is  with  him,  by  beginning  to  wage  successful 
warfare.  Thereupon  the  narrative  proceeds : 
44  And  Jephthah  was  a  valiant  hero.”  It  was  he 
concerning  whom  they  learned  that  he  an>wercd 
their  description.  His  history  is  then  related.  A 
noble  of  Gilead  had  begotten  him  by  a  public  har¬ 
lot,  and  taken  him  into  his  house.  The  name  of 
the  father  is  unknown.  In  the  statement :  44  Gil¬ 
ead  begat  Jephthah  ;  ”  and  also  when  we  read  of 
the  44  wife  of  Gilead ;  ”  the  term  44  Gilead,”  as 
tribe  name,  takes  the  place  of  the  unknown  per¬ 
sonal  name.  Not,  indeed,  as  if  44  Gilead  ”  could 
not  be  a  personal  name ;  but  if  it  were,  Jephthah 
would  have  been  designated  as  44  son  of  Gilead,” 
and  not  as  a  44  Gileadite,”  without  any  paternal 
surname,  as  he  is  styled  at  the  first  mention, 
when  he  enters  on  the  scene,  and  at  the  last,  when 
be  dies  (ch.  xii.  7).  This' conclusion  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  comparison  with  the  names  of  other  he¬ 
roes  ;  with  that  of  his  predecessor  Gideon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  is  constantly  styled  the  “  son  of 
Joash;  ”  and  also,  among  others,  with  that  of  one 
of  his  successors,  44  Elon  the  Zebulonite  (ch.  xii. 
11 ),  as  to  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  had  no  more  definite 
patronymic.  —  The  lather,  subsequently,  had  other 
sons  by  his  lawful  wife.  These,  when  they  had 
grown  up,  and  their  father  had  died,  expelled 
Gideon  from  the  house,  although  the  eldest ;  for, 
said  they, — 

Thou  art  the  son  of  another  woman  (HtjpS 
rrjrTM).  44  Other  ”  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 

sense,  as  in  the  expression  “other  (acherim)  gods.” 
As  those  are  spurious  gods,  so  44  another  ishah  ”  is 
a  spurious  wife.  The  expulsion  of  Jephthah  was 
a  base  act ;  for  his  father  had  reared  him  in  his 
house,  and  left  him  there,  and  he  was  the  oldest 
child.  The  act  cannot  be  compared  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Ishmacl  and  the  sons  of  Keturah  from 
the  house  of  Abraham.  Those  the  father  himself 
dismissed  with  presents.  But  Jephthah’s  father 
had  kept  him  in  the  house,  and  had  thus  signified 
his  purpose  to  treat  him  as  a  son.  Nevertheless, 
Jephthah  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  44  elders 
of  Gilead  ”  (ver.  7).  If  he  had  been  the  son  of  one 
who  was  properly  a  wife,  his  brothers  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  Deen  obliged  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in 
the  inheritance ;  for  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  Gil¬ 
ead,  had  also  several  co-wives,  whose  sons  —  of 
whom,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  Gad  in  Gilead 
was  one  —  inherited  as  well  as  Joseph  himself. 
But  they  maintained  that  his  mother  had  not  been 
a  wife  of  their  father  at  all,  not  even  one  of  sec¬ 
ondary  rank,  —  that  she  was  nothing  but  an 
harlot.  On  the  ground  of  bastardy,  they  could 
drive  him  out  of  the  house ;  and  at  that  time,  no 
voice  raised  itself  in  Gilead  but  that  of  mockery 
and  hatred  toward  Jephthah.  Such  being  the  case 
be  fled. 

Ver.  3.  And  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob-  The 
name  Tob  is  found  again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  in 
connection  with  a  war  of  the  Ammonites  against 
king  David.  Its  subsequent  mention  in  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  (I.  ch.  v.  13 ;  II.  xii.  17),  as  Te$/8, 
TotfjS,  affords  no  material  assistance  to  any  attempt 
at  identification.  But  since  Jephthah  flees  thither 
as  to  an  asylum;  and  since  adventurers  collect 
about  him  there,  as  in  a  region  of  safety,  whence 
he  is  able  to  make  successful  expeditions,  we  may 


be  justified  perhaps  to  hazard  a  conjecture  which 
would  tend  to  increase  onr  knowledge  of  the  Hau- 

ran.  E rets  tob  means  good  land,  and 

fertile,  as  Canaan  is  said  to  be  (Ex.  iii.  8).  The 
l»cst  land  in  HAuran,  still  named  from  its  fertility, 
and  with  which  Wetzstein  has  made  us  again  ac¬ 
quainted,  is  the  Ruhbeh,  in  eastern  Haoran.  Its 
name  signifies,  44  fertile  cornfield.”  It  is  the  best 
land  in  Syria.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  Bedouin  tribes, 
who  extend  their  pillaging  expeditions  far  and 
wide.  Of  the  present  tribes,  Wetzstein  relates  that 
they  frequently  combine  with  the  Zub6d,  whose  • 
name  reminds  us  of  the  Zabadeans  ( l  Macc.  xii. 

3J).  Their  land  is  an  excellent  place  of  refuge, 
difficult  of  attack,  and  easily  defenaed. 

At  the  head  of  adventurous  persons  whom  the 
report  which  soon  went  out  concerning  his  valor, 
had  collected  about  him,  he  made  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions  like  those  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2),  directed, 
as  David’s  were  also,  against  the  enemies  of  his 
nation.  Of  the.  son  of  Jesse,  it  is  true,  we  know 
for  certain  that,  notwithstanding  his  banishment, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Philistines  (cf.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  1  ff.);  hut  though  wc  have  no  such  direct 
statements  concerning  Jephthah,  we  yet  have 
good  grounds  for  concluding  that  his  expeditions 
were  directed  against  the  Ammonites.  For  he 
evinced  himself  to  be  a  mighty  hero  ;  and  the  Gil- 
eaditish  nobles  had  pledged  themselves  to  elect 
him  as  their  head  who  should  initiate  victories  over 
Ammon.  Therefore,  when  their  choice  falls  on 
Jephthah,  it  must  be  because  they  have  heard  of 
his  deeds  in  the  land  of  Tob  against  this  enemy.  — 
Modern  writers,  especially,  have  made  a  real  Abal- 
lino  of  Jephthah,  steeped  in  blood  and  pillage. 

The  character  belongs  to  him  as  little  as  to  David. 
Though  banished,  he  was  a  valiant  guerilla  chief¬ 
tain  of  his  people  against  their  enemiesr  He  was 
the  complete  opposite  of  an  Abimelech.  The  lat¬ 
ter  sought  adventurers  (DV?'T?)  for  a  wicked  deed  ; 
to  Jephthah,  a a  to  David,  they  come  of  their  own 
accord  and  subordinate  themselves  to  him.  Abime¬ 
lech  was  without  cause  an  enemy  of  his  father’s 
house,  and  dipped  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  his 
own  brothers.  Jephthah,  banished  and  persecuted 
by  his  brothers,  turned  his  strength  Against  the 
enemies  of  Israel ;  and  when  recalled,  cherished 
neither  revenge  nor  grudge  in  his  heart  Abime¬ 
lech  had  fallen  away  from  God ;  Jephthah  was  his 
faithful  servant  All  this  appears  from  his  words 
and  conduct 

Vers.  4-6.  And  after  a  considerable  time  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  sons  of  Ammon  made  war 
with  Israel.  It  was  during  the  time  of  sin  and 
impenitence,  that  Jephthah  was  driven  away  by 
violence  and  hatred.  He  returned  as  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  grown-np  daughter.  The  Ammonir- 
ish  conflict  and  oppression  lasted  eighteen  years. 

The  flight  of  Jephthah  to  Tob  occurred  probably 
some  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles.  In  the  course  of  these  years  he  had 
acquired  fame,  rest,  house,  and  possessions.  He 
had  found  God,  and  God  was  with  him.  If  this 
w'ere  not  his  character,  he  wrould  not  have  met  the 
44  elders  of  Gilead  ”  as  he  did.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  another  spirit  had  asserted  itself  in  Gilead 
also.  For  it  is  the  sign  of  new  life,  that  the  elders 
of  Gilead  do  not  shun  the  humiliation  of  going  to 
Jephthah.  To  be  sure,  they  must  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  he  also  served  no  strange  gods ;  for  how 
otherwise  could  he  be  of  service  to  them  ?  In 
any  case,  however,  it  was  no  small  matter  to  go  to 
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the  hero  whom,  not  his  brothers  only,  but  they  also, 
the  judges,  had  once  ignominiously  driven  forth, 
and  now  say  to  him :  Come  with  us,  and  be  our 

captain !  *  a  leader  in  war,  and  according 

to  later  usage  in  peace  also. ) 

Vers.  7-9.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  Did  ye  not  hate  me,  and  expel  me 
out  of  my  father's  house  t  The  interview  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  elders  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  subduing  influence  which  the  confession  of 
God  exercises,  even  over  persons  of  vigorous  and 
warlike  spirits.  Jephthah’s  speech  does  not  conceal 
the  reproach,  that  after  the  hard  treatment  he  re¬ 
ceived,  they  should  have  invited  him  back  before 
this,  not  first  now  when  they  are  in  distress.  He 
speaks  in  a  strain  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
voice  of  God  itself  had  recently  addressed  Israel 
(ch.  x.  11). 

And  nobly  do  “  the  elders  ”  answer  him.  For 
that  very  reason,  say  they,  because  we  are  in  dis¬ 
tress,  do  we  come  to  thee.  Such  being  the  fact, 
thou  wilt  surely  come.  Did  matters  stand  differ¬ 
ently,  thou  wouldest  probably  (and  not  unjustly) 
refuse ;  but  as  it  is,  we  call  thee  to  go  with  us  to 
fight,  and  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead.  The  satisfaction  thus,  made  to  Jephthah 
is  indeed  great ;  hut  the  danger  and  responsibility 
to  which  be  is  invited  are  not  less  eminent.  His 
answer,  nevertheless,  exhibits  no  longer  nnv  trace 
of  sensitiveness  or  pride.  If  his  tribe  call  him  to 
fight,  he  will  obey  their  summons  —  as  all  heroes 
have  ever  done,  who  loved  their  native  land.  He, 
however,  does  it  under  a  yet  nobler  impulse.  Un¬ 
der  other  circumstances  — such  is  the  underlying 
thought  —  I  would  not  have  come  to  be  your  head. 
If  you  were  now  ns  heretofore,  who  would  wish  to 
come!  for  far  as  it  is  from  being  a  blessing  to  the 
treea  when,  the  thorn-bush  reigns,  so  fur  is  it  from 
pleasing  to  a  noble  mind  to  rule  over  thorn-bushes. 
But  since  you  come  to  get  me  to  light  with  you 
against  Ammon  —  full  of  a  new  spirit,  so  that  I 
can  cherish  the  hope  that  God  will  deliver  the 
enemy  before  me  —  I  consent  to  be  vour  head.  It 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Jephthah  speaks  of 
“  Jehovah,”  not  of  “  Elohim,”  and  that  he  places 
the  issue  in  God’s  hand;  for,  as  ch.  x.  teaches, 
Gilead  had  learned  to  see  that  only  God  can  help. 
Jephthah  is  called  because  God’s  Spirit  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  him.  Verse  9  has  often  been  taken  as  a 
question ;  a  construction  which  Keil  has  already, 
and  very  properlv,  rejected.1  The  position  of 
affairs  has  altogether  erroneously  been  so  appre 
hended,  as  if  Jephthuh  were  fearful  lest,  after  vic¬ 
tory  achieved,  they  would  then  no  longer  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  head,  and  wished  to  assure  himself  on 
this  point  beforehand.  This  view  originates  in 
the  failure  to  perceive  the  spiritual  background  on 
which  the  action  is  projected.  Jephthah  is  not  a 
man  -who  will  be  their  head  at  any  cost.  There  is 
no  trace  of  ambition  in  his  language.  He  is  will¬ 
ing  to  be  their  head,  if  they  are  such  members  as 
will  insure  the  blessing  of  God.  Whoever  knows 
his  countrymen  as  he  knew  them,  and  has  himself 
turned  to  God,  will  not  be  willing  to  be  their 
leader,  unless  they  have  become  other  than  they 
were.  For  that  rcasoa  he  says  :  If  you  bring  mie 
back,  in  order  truly  and  unitedly  to  fight  Am¬ 
mon,  and  be  worthy  of  God's  blessing,  —  in  that 
case,  I  will  be  your  head.  The  guaranty  of  vic¬ 


tory  is  sought  by  this  valiant  man,  not  in  his  own 
courage,  but  in  the  worthiness  of  the  warriors  be¬ 
fore  God. 

Ver.  10.  Jehovah  be  a  hearer  between  ua, 
if  we  do  not  so  aooording  to  thy  word.  They 
invoke  God,  whom  they  have  penitently  supplica¬ 
ted,  as  witness ;  they  swear  by  Him  that  they  will 
do  whatever  Jephthah  will  command.  They  jpve 
him  thereby  a  guaranty,  not  only  that  as  soldiers 
they  will  obey  their  general,  but  also  that  in  their 
conduct  towards  God  they  will  be  guided  by  their 
leader's  instruction  and  direction.  For  not  in 
military  discipline  only,  but  much  rather  in  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  by  which  Israel  is  ani¬ 
mated,  lies  his  hope  of  victory. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  Jephthah  spake  all  hie  words 
before  Jehovah  in  Mizpah.  Jephthah  goes  along ; 
the  people  —  the  collective  nobility  —  make  him 
head  and  leader ;  but  not  by  means  of  sin  and  dis¬ 
honor,  as  Abimelech  became  king.  Jephthah  re¬ 
ceives  his  appointment  from  the  hand  of  God.  In 
the  spirit  of  God,  he  enters  on  his  work.  As  chief¬ 
tain,  it  devolves  on  him  to  tell  his  people  what 
course  must  be  pursued :  he  does  it  in  the  presence 
of  God.  It  is  the  ancient  God  of  Israel  before 
whom,  at  Mizpah,  where  the  people  are  encamped, 
he  issues  his  regulations,  addresses,  and  military 
orders.  On  Mizpah,  see  at  ch.  xi.  29. 

Kcil  has  justly  repelled  the  idea  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  rrinj  “  before  Jehovah,”  necessarily 

implies  a  solemn  sacrificial  ceremony.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  such  a  solemnity 
cAnnot  be  maintained.  Whatever  the  ceremonial 
may  have  been,  the  meaning  is,  that  Jephthah,  in 
shaking  all  his  words  before  God,  thereby  con¬ 
fessed  Jehovah  and  his  law,  in  contradistinction  to 
heathenism  and  idolatry.  In  the  spirit  of  this  con¬ 
fession,  he  entered  on  his  office. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  manner  in  which  divine  compassion  fills 
men  with  his  Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  is 
wonderful.  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  he¬ 
roes  who  suddenly  arise  in  Israel,  and  in  nations 
generally,  to  deliver  and  save,  is  one  which  leads 
down  into  the  profoundest  depths  of  divine  wisdom. 
The  selection  of  every  Israclitish  Judge  is  a  new 
sign  of  compassion,  but  also  of  corrective  chasten¬ 
ing.  For  presumption  and  self-sufficiency  were  al¬ 
ways  at  the  bottom  of  their  apostasies.  Hence, 
in  the  selection  of  the  Judges,  the  admonition  to 
humility  becomes  continually  more  urgent.  Israel 
is  made  to  know  that  God  chooses  whom  He  wills, 
and  raises  from  the  dust  him  whom  the  people 
will  place  at  their  head.  They  have  already  ex¬ 
perienced  this  in  the  cases  of  Enud,  the  left-handed, 
of  Deborah,  a  woman,  of  Gideon,  the  youngest  and 
least  of  his  family.  All  these,  however,  had  been 
well-born  persons,  connected  with  the  people  by 
normal  relations.  In  Jephthah’s  case,  the  choice 
becomes  still. more  extraordinary.  A  bastard,  an 
exile  and  adventurer,  must  be  gone  after.  The 
magnates  of  the  land  must  humble  themselves  to 
bring  the  exile  home,  to  submit  themselves  to  him. 
and  make  him  the  head  of  the  tribe.  That  they 
do  it,  is  proof  of  their  repentance ;  that  the  choice 
is  just,  is  shown  by  the  result. 


1  [Keil  oheervee  that  the  reply  of  the  elden  in  ver.  10, 
"  Ptwuppoeee  an  affirmative,  not 
an  interrogative  utterance  on  the  part  of  Jephthah.”  The 


(ver.  9)  is  simply  the  emphatio  correlative  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Cny.  —  Tm.] 
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Thus,  many  a  stone,  rejected  by  the  builders, 
has,  typically,  even  before  Christ,  become  the  head 
of  the  corner.  Unbelief  deprives  a  nation  of  judg¬ 
ment.  To  discern  spirits,  is  a  work  to  be  done 
only  by  an  inward  life  in  God.  Sin  expels  whom¬ 
soever  it  cannot  overcome ;  but  penitence  recalls 
him,  whenever  it  perceives  the  ground  of  its  own 
distress.  Only  he,  however,  returns  without  a 
grudge  in  his  heart,  who  shares  in  the  penitence. 

Starks  :  Men  are  accustomed  to  go  the  near¬ 
est  way ;  but  God  commonly  takes  a  roundabout 
way,  when  He  designs  to  make  one  noble  and 
great.1  —  Thb  sank  :  Happy  he,  who  in  all  he 
speaks  and  does  looks  with  holy  reverence,  even 
though  it  be  not  expressed  in  words,  to  the  omnis¬ 
cient  and  omnipresent  God ;  for  this  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  faithfulness  and  integrity. 

[Bp.  H^ll  :  The  common  gifts  of  God  respect 
not  the  parentage  or  blood,  but  are  indifferently 
scattered  where  He  pleases  to  let  them  fall.  The 

1  [Bp.  Hall  :  "  Men  love  to  go  the  nearest  way,  and 
often  fail.  God  commonly  goes  about,  and  in  his  own 
time  comes  sorely  home.71  —  Ta.] 


choice  of  the  Almighty  is  not  guided  by  our 
rules  :  as  in  spiritual,  so’ in  earthly  things,  it  is  not 
in  him  that  willeth.  —  Scott  :  As  the  sins  of  par¬ 
ents  so  often  occasion  disgrace  and  hardship  to 
their  children,  this  should  unite  with  higher  mo¬ 
tives,  to  induce  men  to  govern  their  passions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  God.  —  Bush:  The  pre¬ 
tense  of  legal  right,  is  often  a  mere  cover  to  the 
foulest  wrongs  and  injuries.  —  Henry  :  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  were  assembled  and  encamped,  ch. 
x.  17 ;  but,  like  a  body  without  a  head,  they  owned 
they  could  not  fight  without  a  commander.  So 
necessary  it  is  to  all  societies  that  there  be  some  to 
rule,  and  others  to  obey,  rather  than  that  every 
man  be  his  own  master.  Blessed  be  God  for  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  a  good  government !  —  Bp.  Hall  (on 
ver.  7 ) :  Can  we  look  for  any  other  answer  from 
God  than  this  ?  Did  ye  not  drive  me  out  of  your 
houses,  out  of  your  hearts,  in  the  time  of  your 
health  and  jollity  ?  Did  ye  not  plead  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  my  charge,  and  the  weight  of  my  yoke  ? 
Did  not  your  willful  sins  expel  me  from  your  souls  ? 
What  do  you  now,  crouching  and  creeping  to  me 
in  the  evil  day  ?  —  Ta.] 


Jephthah’8  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Ammon . 
Chapter  XI.  12-28. 


12  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon, 
saying,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  [What  is  there  between  me  and  thee],  that 

13  thou  art  come  against  [unto]  me  to  fight  in  my  land  ?  And  the  king  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  [sons]  of  Ammon  answered  unto  the  messengers  of  Jephthah,  Because  1  Israel 
took  away  my  land,  when  they  [he]  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  Arnon  even  unto 
[the]  Jabbok,  and  unto  [the]  Jordan :  now  therefore  restore  those  lands  again 

14  peaceably.  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  again  unto  the  king  of  the  children 

15  [sons]  of  Ammon  :  And -said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Jephthah,  Israel  took  not  away 

16  the  land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  :  But  [For]  when 
Israel  [they]  came  up  from  Egypt,  and  [then  Israel]  walked  through  the  wilderness 

17  unto  the  Red  Sea,  and  came  to  Kadesh  ;  [.]  Then  [And]  Israel a  sent  messen¬ 
gers  unto  the  king:  of  Edom,  saying,  Let  me,  1  pray  thee,  pass  through  thy 
land : 6  but  the  king  of  Edom  would  not  hearken  [hearkened  not]  thereto .  And  in 
like  manner  they  sent  unto  the  king  of  Moab  ;  but  he  would  not  consent .  And  Is- 

18.rael  abode  in  Kadesh.  Then  they  went  along  through  the  wilderness,  and  com¬ 
passed  e  the  land  of  Edom,  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  [on]  the  east  side  a 

1  of  [to]  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  [encamped]  on  the  other  [yonder]  side  of  Ar¬ 
non,  but  came  not  within  the  border  of  Moab  :  for  Arnon  was  [is]  the  border  of 

19  Moab.0  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites/  the 
king  of  Heshbon  ;  and  Israel  said  unto  him,  Let  us  pass,  we  pray  thee,  through 

20  thy  land  s  unto  my  place.  But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass  through  his 
coast  [territory] :  but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together,*  and  [they  J 

21  pitched  [encamped]  in  Jahaz,  and  [he]  fought  against  [with]  Israel.*  .And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel  delivered  Sihon  and  all  his  people  into  the 
hand  of  Israel,  and  they  smote  them ;  *  so  [and]  Israel  possessed  [took  poasession 


«  Ver.  17.  —  The  words  printed  in  black  faced  type  are 
found  In  Nam.  xx.  and  xxi.  The  first  part  of  ver.  17  Is 
from  Norn.  xx.  14,  except  that  there  «  Mosee  ’’  take*  the 
place  of  "Israel.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression, 
,f  Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel,77  there  used,  is  here  wanting. 

6  Ver.  17.  —  Nam.  xx.  17 ;  only,  "  let  me  pass,77  is  there 
read,  "  let  us  pass.77 

c  Ver.  18.  —  Nam.  xxi.  4  has 
d  Ver.  18.  —  Nam.  xxi.  11.  *  * 


t  Ver.  18.  —  Nam.  xxi.  18. 

/  Ver.  19  —Nam.  xxi.  21. 

0  Ver.  19.  —  Nam.  xxi.  22  has  *or  "*^7575 


Ver.  20.  —  Nam.  xxi.  28. 

*  Ver.  20—  Nam.  xxi.  23,  the  words  *  they  encamped 71 
being  substituted  for  "  he  came.77 
k  Ver.  21.  —  Nam.  xxi.  24  ;  "Israel  smote  him.” 
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22  of, ». «.  cooqoered]  all  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  And 
they  possessed  [conquered]  all  the  coasts  [the  entire  territory]  of  the  Amorites,  from 
Arnon  even  unto  [the]  Jabbok,  and  from  the  wilderness  even  unto  [the]  Jordan. 

23  So  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites  from 
before  his  people  Israel,  and  shouldest  thou  possess  [dispossess]  2  it  [»'.  «*  the  people 

24  im«i  ]  ?  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  ? 
So  whomsoever  [whatsoever]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  shall  drive  out  from 

25  before  us  [shall  give  us  to  possess],  them  [that]  will  we  possess.  And  now  art 
thou  any  thing  better  than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  king  of  Moab  ?  did  he  ever  strive 

26  against  [litigate  with]  *  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  fight  against  them,  [?]  While  [Since] 
Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  and  in  Aroer  [Aror]  and 
her  towns  [daughter-cities],  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  coasts  [banks] 
of  Arnon  [th«»  fa «▼»  p***i]  three  hundred  years  ?  [;]  why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover 

27  them  within  that  time  ?  Wherefore  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest 
me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  Judge  be  judge  this  day  be- 

28  tween  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  Howbeit, 
the  king  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Jeph- 
thah  which  he  sent  him. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  18 _ Dr.  Ousel  omits  ff  Because.*1  in  this  place,  may  be  either  the  sign  of  a  direct  quotation,  as  which  It 

would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  colon  after  "  Jephthah 11 ;  or  a  causal  conjunction  (K.  V.,  De  Wette).  If  the  latter, 
the  sentence  is  elliptical :  "  We  hare  much  to  do  with  each  other,11  or,  fr  I  am  come  to  fight  against  thee,1'  beemuu,  etc.  — 
Ta.] 

P  Ver.  23.  —  lit.  "  seise  him  11  w  The  construction  of  with  the  accuse  tire  of  the  people ,’  says 

Kell,  «»  arises  from  the*  fact  that  in  order  to  seise  upon  a  land,  it  is  neoeeary  first  to  overpower  the  people  that  Inhabits 
it.11  Both  he  and  Bertheau.  howerer,  refer  the  suffix  to  r  the  Amorite,1'  and  are  then  obliged  to  make  the  Amorite  stand 
for  the  f*  land  of  the  Amo:  ire.11  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  25.  —  to  contend  In  words,  to  plead  before  a  Judge.  Dr.  Cased  translates  by  rscAfew,  to  litigate,  which 

must  here  of  course  be  taken  in  a  derivative  sense.  —  Ta.] 


BXJfiOKTlCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  The  peaceable  negotiations  into  which 
Jephthah,  before  he  proceeds  to  war,  enters  with 
Ammon,  demonstrate  —  and  the  less  successful 
such  efforts  usually  are,  the  more  characteristically 
—  the  truly  God-fearing  character  of  the  new  chief¬ 
tain.  The  Ammonites  were  a  strong  and  valiant 
people  (cf.  Num.  xxi.;  Deut.  ii.  20,  21);  but  it 
was  not  on  this  account  that  he  sought  to  negotiate 
with  them  once  more.  The  Ammonites  were  de¬ 
scended  from  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham  ;  and 
Israel,  on  their  iourney  to  Canaan,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  assail  them  (Deut.  ii.  19).  Jephthah, 
before  he  draws  the  sword,  wishes  to  free  nimself 
from  every  liability  to  be  truthfully  charged  with 
the  violation  of  ancient  and  sacred  prescriptions. 
He  desires  to  have  a  clear,  divine  right  to  war,  in 
case  Ammon  will  not  desist  from  its  hostile  pur¬ 
poses.  He  hopes  for  victory,  not  through  strength 
of  arms,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
This  he  would  secure  ;  so  that  he  may  leave  it  to 
God  to  decide  between  the  parties. 

What  is  there  between  me  and  thee,  >Vn? 

A  proverbial  form  of  speech,  which  may 
serve  the  most  divergent  states  of  mind  to  express 
and  introduce  any  effort  to  repel  and  ward  off. 
While  it  might  here  bo  rendered,  “  What  wilt 
thou  1  what  have  I  done  to  thee  1  ”  in  the  month 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  repelling  the  unholy  king 
(2  Kgs.  iii.  13),  it  means,  “  How  comest  thou  to 
vne  ?  I  know  thee  not !  ”  and  in  that  of  the  woman 
whose  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  child  breaks  out 


afresh  when  she  sees  Elijah  (1  Kgs.  xvii.  18),  u  Alas, 
let  me  alone,  stay  away  1  ”  The  Gospel  translate* 
it  by  rl  ifiol  teal  col;  m  which  form  it  appears  in 
the  celebrated  passage,  John  ii.  4,  where  Jesus 
speaks  to  Mary.  But  it  has  there  not  the  harsh 
sense,  “  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee !  ”  (which  it 
has  not  even  here  in  the  message  of  Jephthah),  but 
only  expresses  a  hurried  request  for  silence,  for  his 
“  hour  was  not  yet  come.” 

Ver.  13.  Israel  took  away  my  land.  Fora 
question  of  right,  Ammon,  like  other  robbers  and 
conquerors,  was  not  at  all  prepared ;  but  sinoe  it 
is  put,  the  hostile  king  cannot  well  evade  it.  Rea¬ 
sons,  however,  have  never  been  wanting  to  justify 
measures  of  violence.  Although  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  of  modem  state-craft,  ancient  nations, 
as  well  as  those  of  later  times,  understood  how  to 
base  the  demands  of  their  desires  on  historical 
wrongs.  Only,  such  claims,  when  preferred  by 
nations  like  the  Ammonites,  usually  did  not  wear 
even  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  king  of  Am¬ 
mon  seeks  to  excuse  his  present  war  against  Israel, 
by  asserting  that  when  Israel  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  they  took  from  him  the  territoiy  between 
Arnon,  Jabbok,  and  Jordan,  about  coextensive 
with  the  inheritance  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was 
utterly  untrue.  For  when  Israel  went  forth  out 
of  Egypt,  this  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  Sihou, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  rnled  in  Heshbon  (Num. 
xxi.).  This  king,  it  is  trne,  had  obtained  it  by 
conquest ;  but  not  so  much  from  Ammon  as  from 
Moab,  even  thongh  some  connection  of  the  Am¬ 
monites  with  the  conauered  lands  is  to  be  inferred 
from  Josh.  xiii.  25.  Israel  itself  had  fought  with 
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neither  Moab  nor  Ammon,  taken  nothing  from 
them,  nor  even  crossed  their  borders. 

Jephthah  does  not  fail  to  reduce  this  false  pre¬ 
tense  to  its  nothingness  ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  his  view  to  make  it  manifest  that  the 
war,  on  the  side  of  the  Ammonites,  was  thoroughly 
unjust.  The  memoir  which  he  sends  to  the  king 
of  Ammon,  is  as  clear  as  it  is  instructive.  It  shows 
the  existence  of  a  historical  consciousness  in  the 
Israel  of  that  day,  asserting  itself  as  soon  as  the 
people  became  converted  to  God.  For  only  a  be¬ 
lieving  people  is  instructed  and  strengthened  by 
history.  Jephthah  unfolds  a  piece  of  the  history 
of  Israel  in  the  desert.  It  has  oeen  asked,  in  what 
relation  the  statements  here  made  stand  to  those 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  message  of  Jephthah  makes  a  free  use  of  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Vers.  15-28.  Thus  saith  Jephthah.  This  in¬ 
troduction  to  ver.  15  already  indicates  the  free 
combination  by  Jephthah,  of  statements  derived 
from  the  ancient  records.  That  which  is  of  pecul¬ 
iar  interest  in  this  document,  and  strongly  evinces 
its  originality,  is,  that  while  the  turns  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  various  verbal  repetitions  (already 
pointed  out  in  the  text)  indicate  the  source  whence 
it  was  borrowed,  its  departures  from  that  source 
evidence  the  freedom  with  which  the  material  is 
used  for  the  end  in  view.  Nothing  is  said  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  only  a  few 
fects,  of  present  pertinence,  are  brought  forward 
and  freely  emphasized.  Bertheau  is  inaccurate, 
when  he  thinks  that  the  statement  in  ver.  17,  con¬ 
cerning  Israel’s  sending  to  Moab  to  ask  for  passage 
through  their  land  and  Moab’s  refusal,  is  alto¬ 
gether  new.  For  in  the  first  place  the  perfect 
equality  of  Edom  and  Moab  as  regards  the  policy 
pursued  towards  them  bv  Moses,  is  already  inti¬ 
mated  in  Dcut.  ii.  9 ;  and  in  the  next  place,  ver. 
29  of  the  same  chapter  makes  Moses  request  Sihon 
to  give  a  passage  to  Israel  through  his  land,  and 
that  he  will  not  do  “  as  the  sons  of  Esau  and  the 
Moabites  did,”  to  wit,  deny  them.  That  which 
connects  ver.  29  with  ver.  28  (Dent.  ii,)f  is  not 
that  Esau  and  Moab  had  granted  what  Moses  now 
requests  of  Sihon,  but  that  they  had  not  allowed 
his  petition,  bv  reason  of  which  he  is  compelled  to 
demand  it  of  Sihon.1  Here,  therefore,  it  is  plainly 
intimated,  that  Moab  also  refused  a  passage.  This 
fact,  Jephthah  clothes  in  his  own  language,  and 
weaves  into  his  exact  narrative  with  the  selfsame 
design  with  which  Moses  alluded  to  it  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  already  quoted,  namely,  to  prove  that  Israel 
was  compelled  by  necessity  to  take  its  way  through 

1  [This  interpretation  of  Dent.  il.  29,  which  would  clear 
it  of  all  appearance  of  conflict  with  Num.  n.  14-20,  it  un¬ 
fortunately  not  supported  by  the  language  of  the  original. 
The  natural  rendering  of  the  text  it  substantially  that  of 
the  B.  ▼. :  ”  Thou  shalt  sell  me  food  for  money,  that  1  may 
eat ;  and  thou  shalt  give  me  water  for  money,  that  I  may 
drink ;  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  feet :  as  did  unto 
me  the  sons  of  Esau  who  dwell  in  8eir,  and  the  Moabites 
who  dwell  in  Ar:  until  I  pate  over  Jordan,  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  our  God  giveth  us.”  The  reader's  first 
thought  is,  that  the  conduct  of  Edom  and  Moab  is  referred 
to  as  a  precedent  covering  both  parts  of  the  present  request 
to  Sihon :  "  Sell  me  food  and  grant  me  a  passage  —  as  Edom 
•  and  Moab  did,  so  do  thou.”  But  history  relates  that 
Edom  denied  a  passage,  and  that  Israel  made  a  detour 
around  the  Edomite  territories.  May  we  then  regard  the 
precedent  a a  referring  only  to  the  matter  of  supplies  ?  and 
the  clause  which  recalls  it  to  the  memory  of  Sihon,  as  occu¬ 
pying  a  place  after  that  which  a  logical  arrangement  of  the 
clauses  would  assign  it  ?  This  supposition,  by  no  means 
unlikely  in  itself,  seems  to  be  fevored  by  the  construction 


the  land  of  the  Amorite.  The  same  tracing  of 
events  to  their  causes,  leads  Jephthah  in  ver.  20  to 
say  of  Sihon  :  “  he  trusted  not  Israel,”  whereas 
Num.  xxi.  23  merely  says :  “  he  permitted  not.” 
Jephthah  seeks  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the 
fact,  that  if  Sihon  lost  his  land,  the  fault  lay  not 
with  Israel.  Sihon  could  not  hut  see  that  no 
other  passage  remained  for  Israel ;  but  he  refused 
to  credit  the  peaceable  words  of  Moses.  His  dis¬ 
trust  was  his  ruin.  Further :  instead  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  until  I  pass  over  Jordan,  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  our  God  giveth  us  ”  (Dcut.  ii.  29), 
Jephthah  writes,  “  let  us  pass  through  thy  land  to 
my  place.”  At  that  time,  he  means  to  say,  the 
Canaan  this  side  the  Jordan  was  Israels  destina¬ 
tion  ;  for  not  till  after  that — and  this  is  why  he 
changes  the  phraseology  —  did  God  give  us  Canaan 
beyond  the  Jordan  also.  For  the  same  reason  he 
substitutes  44  Israel  ”  for  44  Moses  ”  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  And  Moses  sent  messengers”  (Num.  xx. 
14).  Over  against  Ammon,  he  brings  Israel  into 
view  as  a  national  personality. 

On  the  basis  of  this  historical  review,  Jephthah 
in  a  few  sentences  places  the  unrighteousness  of 
his  demands  before  the  king  of  Ammon.  What, 
therefore,  Jehovah  our  God  allowed  us  to  conquer 
—  that  thou  wilt  possess  ?  thou,  who  hadst  no 
claims  to  it  at  any  time,  since,  properly  speaking, 
it  was  never  thine?  If  any  party  could  maintain 
a  claim,  it  was  Moab ;  but  Bal&k,  the  king  of 
Moab,  never  raised  it,  nor  did  he  make  war  on 
that  account.  The  conquest,  by  virtue  of  which 
Israel  held  the  land,  was  not  the  result  of  wrongful 
violence,  but  of  a  war  rashly  induced  by  the  enemy 
himself.  God  gave  the  victoiy  and  the  land.  A 
more  solid  title  than  that  which  secures  to  Israel 
the  country  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok, 
there  cannot  be.  Or  has  Ammon  a  better  for  his 
own  possession?  Were  they  not  taken  by  force 
of  arms  from  the  Zamzummim  (Deut.  ii.  21 )/  or,  as 
Jephthah  expresses  it,  44  were  they  not  given  thee 
by  Chemosh,  thy  god  ?  ”  He  makes  use  of  Am¬ 
mon’s  own  form  of  thought  and  expression.  Che¬ 
mosh  (the  desolater,  from  w  the 

God  of  War.  As  such,  he  can  here  represent  the 
god  of  Ammon,  although  usually  regarded  as  the 
Moabitish  deity ;  for  it  is  the  martial  method  in 
which .  Ammon  obtained  his  land  on  which  the 
stress  is  laid.  Chemosh  is  war  personified,  hence 
especially  honored  by  the  Moabites,  whose  Ar  Moab, 
the  later  Areopolis,  is  evidently  related  to  the 
Greek  Ares2  (Mars).  Hence  also  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  him  on  extant  specimens  of  ancient  Are- 


of  the  sentence.  It  does  not,  however,  relieve  the  passage 
of  all  difficulty.  For  it  still  leave*  the  implication  that 
Edom  and  Moab  sold  food  and  water  to  Israel,  whereas  ac¬ 
cording  to  Num.  xx.  20  they  refused  to  do  that  also.  Kell 
therefore  argues  that  this  refusal  was  made  when  Israel  was 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Edom,  where  the  character  of 
the  mountains  made  it  easy  to  repulse  an  army  ;  but  that 
when  Israel  had  reached  their  eastern  boundary,  where  the 
mountains  sink  down  Into  vast  elevated  plains,  and  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulty  to  an  invading  army,  the  Edomites  took 
counsel  of  prudence,  and  instead  of  offering  hostilities  to 
the  Israelites,  contented  themselves  with  the  profitable  sale 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  by  force.  This 
is  at  least  a  plausible  explanation,  although  not  founded 
on  historical  evidence,  unless,  what  is  by  no  means  improb¬ 
able,  Deut.  ii.  2-9  Is  designed  to  explain  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tual  events  by  a  statement  of  divine  instructions.  —  Tr.] 
a  Hence,  the  name  Aroer  proves  also  that  the  worship  of 
the  '*  War-god  ”  obtained  In  Ammon  as  well  as  in  Moab. 
For  a  city  of  that  name  existed  in  the  territories  of  each  of 


these  nations. 
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opolitan  coins,  where  he  appears  with  a  sword  in 
his  right,  and  a  lance  and  shield  in  his  left  hand,  with 
torches  on  either  side  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nummor,  iii. 
894  ;  Movers,  Fh&nizier,  i.  334). 

Jephthah  is  sincere  in  this  reference  to  the  title 
by  which  Ammon  holds  his  land.  He  does  not 
dispute  a  claim  grounded  on  ancient  conquest.  For 
in  J)cut.  ii.  21,  also,  it  is  remarked,  from  a  purely 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  that  “  Jehovah  gave  the 
land  to  the  sons  of  Ammon  for  a  possession.” 
Quite  rightly  too;  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  is  the 
God  of  all  nations.  But  as  Jephthah  desires  to 
speak  intelligibly  and  forcibly  to  Ammon,  who 
does  not  understand  the  world- wide  government 
of  Jehovah,  he  connects  the  same  sentiment  with 
the  name  of  Chemosh,  to  whom  Ammon  traces 
back  his  warlike  deeds  and  claims.1  He  thereby 
points  out,  in  the  most  striking  and  conclusive 
manner,  that  if  Ammon  refuses  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  Israel  to  its  territory,  he  at  the  same 
time  undermines,  in  principle,  his  own  right  to  the 
country  he  inhabits.  Aside  from  this,  300  years 
have  passed  since  Israel  first  dwelt  in  Heshbon, 
Aroer,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amon.  The  state¬ 
ment  exhibits  a  fine  geographical  arrangement: 
Heshbon,  as  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  is  put 
first;  then,  to  the  north  of  it,  Aroer  (or  Aror,  prob¬ 
ably  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  southern 
Aroer)  in  Gad,  over  against  the  capital  of  Ammon  ; 
add  finally,  in  the  south,  the  cities  on  the  Arnon. 
Possession,  so  long  undisputed,  cannot  now  be 
called  in  question.  Jephthah  concludes,  therefore, 
that  on  his  side  no  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
but  Ammon  seeks  a  quarrel  —  may  God  decide  be¬ 
tween  them!  But  Ammon  hearkened  not — a 
proof  how  little  the  best  and  most  righteous  state 
papers  avail,  when  men  are  destitute  of  good  in¬ 
tentions.  On  the  other  hand,  let  this  exposition 
of  Jephthah  be  a  model  for  all  litigating  nations, 
and  teach  them  not  only  to  claim,  but  trtily  to 
have,  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  For  God, 
the  judge,  is  witness  and  hearer  for  all. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[P.  H.  S. :  Jephthah  as  Diplomatist  —  a  noble 
model  for  modern  imitation.  His  document  is,  1. 
Straightforward  and  convincing  by  its  truthful- 

i  [Woodswortb  :  "  It  does  not  Mem  that  Jephthah  is 

here  using  the  language  of  insult  to  the  Ammonite*,  but  is 
giving  them  a  courteous  reply.  He  appears  to  reoognize 
Chemosh  as  a  local  deity  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  the 


|  ness;  2.  Firm  in  its  maintenance  of  righteous 
claims ;  yet,  withal,  3.  Winning  and  conciliating 
in  its  tone.  —  The  most  upright  diplomacy  may 
I  fail  to  avert  war ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  powerful 
for  the  right.  Israel  doubtless  fought  better,  and 
with  higher  feelings,  when  it  saw  the  righteousness 
of  its  cause  so  nobly  set  forth ;  while  the  enemy 
must  have  been  proportionably  depressed  by  con¬ 
victions  of  an  opposite  character.  —  Jephthah ’s  di¬ 
plomacy  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  Alas,  that  representatives  of  Christian 
nations  should  so  often  imitate  the  heathen  king 
rather  than  the  Hebrew  Jud^e,.and  that  Christian 
nations  should  uphold  them  in  it ! 

Henry  :  Jephthah  did  not  delight  in  war, 
though  a  mighty  man  of  valor,  hut  was  willing  to 
prevent  it  by  a’ peaceable  accommodation.  War 
should  be  the  last  remedy,  not  to  be  used  till  all 
other  methods  of  ending  matters  in  variance  have 
been  tried  in  vain.  This  rule  should  also  be  ob¬ 
served  in  going  to  law.  The  sword  of  justice,  as 
the  sword  of  war,  must  not  be  appealed  to  till  the 
contending  parties  have  first  endeavored  by  gentler 
means  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  matters  in  variance  (1  Cor.  vi.  1).  —  The 
same  :  (on  vers.  17, 18) :  Those  that  conduct  them¬ 
selves  inoffensively,  may  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and 
plead  it  against  those  that  charge  them  with  in¬ 
justice  and  wrong.  Our  righteousness  will  answer 
for  us  in  time  to  come,  and  will  “  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men.”  —  The  same  :  One  in¬ 
stance  of  the  honor  and  respect  we  owe  to  God,  as 
our  God,  is,  rightly  to  possess  that  which  He  gives 
us  to  po>sess,  receive  it  from  Him,  use  it  for  Him, 
keep  it  for  his  sake,  and  part  with  it  when  He  calls 
for  it.  —  The  same  :  (on  vers.  27,  28) :  War  is  an 
appeal  to  heaven,  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  to  whom 
the  issues  of  it  belong.  If  doubtful  rights  be  dis¬ 
puted,  He  is  thereby  requested  to  determine  them ;  if 
manifest  rights  be  invaded  or  denied,  He  is  thereby 
applied  to  to  vindicate  what  is  just,  and  punish  what 
is  wrong.  As  the  sword  of  justice  was  made  for 
lawless  and  disobedient  persons  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  so 
was  the  sword  of  war  for  lawless  and  disobedient 
princes  and  nations.  In  war,  therefore,  the  eve 
must  be  ever  up  to  God ;  and  it  must  always  be 
thought  a  dangerous  thin^  to  desire  or  expect  that 
God  should  patronize  unrighteousness.  —  Tb.] 

God  of  Israel,  and  a*  our  God ;  and  calls  Israel  his  people. 
He  regard*  Him  [speaks  of  Him  ?j  as  a  national  deity,  bat 
doee  not  claim  universal  dominion  for  Him.”  —  Te.] 


Jephthah  proceeds  to  the  conflict.  Be  vows  a  vow  unto  Jehovah. 
Chapter  XI.  29-33. 

29  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  passed  over 
[through]  Gilead,  and  [namely,]  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  [through]  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead  [Mizpeh-Gilead],  and  from  Mizpeh  of  ■  Gilead  [Mizpeh- Gilead]  he  passed 

30  ovei*  unto  [against]  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  If  thou  shalt  without  fail'  deliver  the  children 

31  [sons]  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth 
[out]  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  [sons]  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s],  and  I  will  offer  it 
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82  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  So  [And]  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  [sons] 
of  Ammon  to  fight  against  them :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  his 
88  hands.  And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer  even  till  thou  come  to  Minnith,  even 
twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards  [unto  Abel  Keramim],  with  a 
very  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  were  subdued  before 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  80.  —  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  with  Dr.  Cas^l  to  omit  the  words  n  without  fhil.”  The  Hebrew  infinitive 
before  the  finite  verb  serve*  to  intensify  the  latter  ;  but  the  endearor  to  giro  its  value  In  a  translation,  Is  very  apt  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  suggestion  of  thoughts  or  shades  of  thought  foreign  to  the  original.  Cf.  Ges.  Grom.  181,  3,  a.  —  Ta.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  29,  33.  Noble  words  are  followed  by 
splendid  deeds.  It  is,  however,  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  the  geographical  arena  in  winch  the  his- 
toiy  of  Jephthah  is  enacted.  The  sons  of  Israel, 
according  to  ch.^  x.  17,  assembled  themselves  in 
Mizpah.  To  Mizpah  also,  Jephthah  is  brought 
from  the  land  of  Tob :  and  tnere  he  utters  uis 
words  before  Jehovah  (ch.  xL  11).  This  Mizpah 
cannot  be  identical  with  Mizpeh-Gilead ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ver.  29,  Jephthah  “  proceeded  —  namely, 
from  Mizpah  —  through  Gilead,  ev^n  through  that 
part  of  it  which  belonged  to  Manasseh,  thence  to 
Mizpeh-Gilead,  and  from  Mizpeh-Gilead  against 
the  sons  of  Ammon.”  The  position  of  Mizpeh- 
Gilead  may  be  probably  determined.  According 
to  Josh.  xiii.  26,  there  was  in  the  territory  of  Gad 
a  place  called  Ramath  ha-Mizpeh.  This  place,  the 
same  doubtless  which  is  elsewhere  called  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (l  Kgs.  iv.  13)  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  (Josh, 
xxi.  38),  a  possession  of  the  Levites,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  8  ff.),  is 
with  great  probability  referred  to  the  site  of  the 
present  es-Salt,in  modem  times  the  only  important 
place  south  of  the  Jabbok,  the  central  point  of  the 
Belka,  and  meeting-place  of  all  its  roads  (Ritter, 
xv.  1122).  Being  built  around  the  sides  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  is  still  crowned  with  a  castle,  this  place 
answers  very  well  to  a  city  bearing  the  name  Ha- 
moth  (Height).  It  is  still  a  place  of  refuge;  and, 
as  Seetzen  relates,  those  who  flee  thither,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  custom,  protected  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  Now, 
as  Ramoth  jia-Mizpeh  may  be  compared  with  es- 
Salt,  so  Mizpeh  or  narMizpeh  Gileaa  with  what  in 
modem  times  is  called  el-Belka.1  If  this  he  al¬ 
lowed,  the  point  of  departure  of  Jephthah’s  course 
of  victory  is  plain.  From  Mizpeh-Gilead  he  pressed 
forward  against  the  enemy,  and  smote  him  “  from 
Aroer”  (ver.  33).  Now,  according  to  Josh.  xiii. 
25,  Aroer  lay  over  against  Rahbath  Ammon  (at 
present  Ammfin),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  its  position  may  therefore  not  improperly  be 
compared  with ‘that  of  the  modem  Aireh.  The 
places  “  unto  ”  which  Jephthah  smote  the  enemy, 
Minnith  and  Abel  Keramim,  can  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
covered.  They  only  indicate  the  wealth  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  now*  desolate  land.  Minnith  6up- 
1  [El-Balk*  It  a  modern  di virion  of  the  east-jorcUnic  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  It  bounded  by  Wady  Zerka  (the  Jabbok)  on  the 
north,  and  by  Wady  Mqjeb  (the  Aroon)  on  the  south.  It 
It  evident,  therefore,  that  our  author  regards  Mixpeb-Gilead 
at  the  name  of  a  district,  not  of  a  city.  The  reasoning  from 
the  identification  of  Ramoth-Mispeh  with  e»-Salt  to  that  of 
Mixpeh-GUead  with  el-Belka,  is  not  so  clear,  bat  seems  to 
be  this :  Since  Ramoth-Mlxpeh  is  also  called  Ramoth -<3 Head 
and  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Mizpeh,  like 
•Bead,  Indicates  the  district  in  which  Ramath  is  situated, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  Mizpeh  is  more  definite, 


plied  Tyre  with  wheat  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  As  to 
Abel  Keramim  (Meadow  of  Vineyards^,  it  implies 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ammonitish  capital,  whose  * 
ruins,  and  also  many  of  its  coins,  still  exhibit  the 
grape-bunch  prominent  among  their  ornaments  1 
(Hitter,  xv.  1152,  1157).  But  with  all  this,  Miz¬ 
pah,  whence  Jephthah  and  his  men  set  out  to  go 
to  es-Salt  and  Aireh,  pursuing  their  march  throygh 
Gilead,  more  definitely,  through  the  Gilead  of 
Manasseh,  north  of  the  Jabbok,  remains  yet  unde¬ 
termined.  Although  it  does  not  occur  again,  it 
must  yet  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  a  name  which  characterizes  its 
situation  only  in  a  general  way,  it  may  in  later 
times  have  borne  a  different  one.  It  seems  to  agree 
most  nearly  with  what  in  Josh.  xi.  3  is  called  the 
“  land  of  Mizpeh,”  —  “  the  Hivite  under  Hcrmon 
in  the  land  of  Mizpeh.”  For,  as  is  also  stated  1 
Chr.  v.  23,  “  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Bashan,  as  far  as  Baal-Hermon,  and 
Senir,  and  Mt.  Hermon./’  Now,  the  Pella  of  later 
times,  so  named  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its 
situation  to  the  Macedonian  city  of  the  same  name 
—  it  lay  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  water  —  is 
said  formerly  to  have  been  called  Butis,  still  in 
agreement  with  the  Macedonian  city,  which  lay  in 
the  district  Bottiaeis.  A  similarity  of  sound  be¬ 
tween  the  name  Butis  and  Mizpah  could  only  then 
be  found,  if  it  might  be  assumed  that  as  Timnah 
was  also  called  TimnatAh,  so  Mizpah  had  also 
been  called  Mizpatah.  It  would  at  all  events  he 
worth  while  to  fix,  even  conjectnrally,  upon  tho 
place  where  the  great  hero  prepared  himself  for  his 
victory.  As  he  enters  on  the  conflict,  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  rests  upon  him.  He  has  given  the  de¬ 
cision  into  Jehovah’s  hands ;  he  looks  to  Him  for 
victory  ;  and  to  Him  he  makes  a  vow. 

Vers.  30-32.  This  vow  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  singular  misapprehensions;  and  yet, 
rightly  understood,  it  crowns  the  deep  piety  of 
this  hero  of  God.  Jephthah  perceives  the  foil 
significance  of  the  course  on  which  he  decides. 

He  knows  how  greatly  victory  will  strengthen 
faith  in  God  throughout  all  the  tribes.  He  sees  a 
new  Israel  rise  up.  The  people  have  trustingly 
committed  themselves  to  his  leadership,  and  he  has 
uttered  all  his  “  words  before  Jehovah.”  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  bows  himself  before  his  God  (1 
Sam.  L  28),  and  makes  a  vow.2  To  the  national 

being  only  a  divirion  of  Gilead.  But  Ramoth  may  be  identified 
with  ee-S&lt  in  the  Belka ;  hence  the  ancient  district  Mizpeh 
may  be  compared  with  the  modern  province  el-Belka.  —  T*.] 

2  For  the  history  of  the  exegesis,  and  Its  characteristic 
points,  I  refer  to  my  article  M  Jephthah,”  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encykdopddie ,  the  materials  of  which  oannot  here  be  repro¬ 
duced,  bat  the  drift  of  which  is  here,  I  trust,  provided  with 
fresh  support.  The  other  recent  literature  on  the  subject  is 
indicated  by  Kell,  who  justly  explains  that  the  assumption 
of  a  spiritual  sacrifice  is  almost  imperatively  demanded.  The 
opinions  of  the  church  fe there  are  collected  in  the  Corn- 
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spirit  which  expresses  itself  in  the  Bible,  vows  are 
the  signs  and  expression  of  the  deepest  self-sur¬ 
render  to  God.  Jacob  makes  vows  to  be  fulfilled 
on  his  prosperous  return  home  (Gen.  xxviii.  20  ff. ). 
In  the  Esalms,  “  to  pay  one’s  vows,”  has  become 
synonymous  with  “  to  live  in  God  ”  ( Ps.  lxi.  8  ; 
cxvi.  16  ff.).  The  prophet  describes  the  coming 
salvation  of  the  nations  by  saying  that  they  shall 
“  make  vows  and  perform  them  ”  (Isa.  xix.  21). 
And  this  idea  is  deeply  grounded  in  truth :  for  in 
the  vows  which  man  makes  to  God,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  expressed  a  living  faith  in  the  divine  ora 
nipotence  and  omniscience.  Man  expects  from 
Him,  and  would  fain  give  to  Him.  The  more  one 
feels  himself  to  have  received  from  God.  the  more 
will  he  desire  to  consecrate  to  Him.  Such  is  the 
feeling  under  which  Jephthah  makes  his  vow  to 
Jehovah.  He  promises  that  if  God  grant  him 
victory,  and  he  return  home  crowned  with  success, 

'  then  that  which  goeth  forth  from  the  doors 
of  my  house  to  meet  me,  shall  be  Jehovah’s, 
and  I  will  present  it  as  a  whole  burnt-offer¬ 
ing.”  He  makes  tliis  vow  from  the  fullness  of  his 
conviction  that  victory  belongs  to  God  alone,  and 
from  the  fullness  of  his  love,  which  would  give  to 
God  that  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the  author  of 
success.  He  would  make  it  known  to  God,  that 
he  regards  Him,  and  not  himself,  as  the  command¬ 
er-in-chief.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  profound 
connection  between  the  words,  “  when  I  return  in 
]>eace  from  the  sons  of  Ammon,”  and  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  whatsoever  cometh  forth  to  meet  me ; '  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
vow  that  this  be  borne  in  mind.  Victory  will 
awaken  great  rejoicings  among  the  people.  They 
will  meet  the  returning  victor  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  gladness.  They  will  receive  him  with  gifts 
and  adornments,  with  garlands  and  dances.  Such 
receptions  were  customary  among  all  nations. 
The  multitude  scattered  roses,  myrtltfs,1  and  per¬ 
fumes.  Similar  customs  obtained  in  Israel  ( 1  Sain, 
xviii.  6).  Jephthah  will  be  celebrated  and  praised. 
But  not  to  him  —  to  God,  belongs  ihe  honor! 
That  which  is  consecrated  to  him,  lielongs,  wholly 
and  entirely,  to  God.  This  is  the  first  gro  tnd  of  his 
vow.  Jcpnthah’s  overflowing  heart  knows  not 
what  to  consecrate.  He  feels  that  nothing  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  be  presented  to  God.  But  all  things  are 
subject  to  God’s  disposal.  Therefore,  whatever 
comes  forth  over  the  threshold  of  his  house  to 
meet  him,  when  he  returns  victorious,  —  it  shall 
be  for  God.  He  will  have  no  part  iu  it.  By  this 
first  ground  of  the  vow,  its  analogy  with  heathen 
narratives  is  so  far  limited,  that  tnere  is  here  no 
talk  of  a  sacrifice  to  consist  of  just  th  q  first a  whom 
he  meets,  and  the  first  alone.  Nor  is  it  necessary 

to  assume  that  NSVn,  “  that  w  hich 

goeth  forth,”  must  be  understood  to  mean  only  one 
person.  It  is  as  little  necessary  as  that  in  Num. 
xxx.  3  (2),  where  vows  are  treated  o£  the  words 


VBD  “  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  his 

mouth,”  must  mean  one  word.  The  participle  is  in 
the  singular  on  account  of  its  neutral  signification. 
This  indefiniteness  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  votive  formula.  Equally  indefinite  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  MS’)  (“  goeth  forth  ”),  which  may  be 

used  of  persons  and  things,  men  and  animals  (cf. 
Gen.  ix.  10).  But  the  occasion  of  the  vow  shows  also 
bhat  Jephthah  must  have  thought  of  persons  as  com- 
png  forth  to  meet  him.  At  all  events,  he  cannot  have 
thought  that  precisely  a  lamb  or  an  ox  would  come 
forth  from  his  doors  to  meet  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  breadth  of  the  vow,  notwithstanding  all  its  indefi¬ 
niteness,  which  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  be  tilled  out 
by  God  himself,  the  chieftain  must  have  thought 
of  persons  coming  to  meet  him;  for  they  come  forth 
on  account  of  the  victory,  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  given  to  God  who  gives  the  triumph.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  abundance  of  liis  love  is  as  boundless  as 
that  of  his  faith.  As  little  as  he  analyzes  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  which  God’s  victorious  might  enters  his 
heart,  so  little  does  his  vow  separate  and  individ¬ 
ualize  the  objects  of  the  former.  He  calculates  not 
—  raises  no  difficulties :  whatever  comes  to  meet 
him,  that  he  will  give  to  God.  But  as  surely  as 
this  does  not  include  things  beyond  the  range  of 
possible  contingencies,  so  surely  must  he  have  had 
some  thoughts  as  to  who  rai^ht  meet  him  on  a  vic¬ 
torious  return  home.  And  if  he  was  aware  that 
not  only  oxen  and  lambs  might  come  out  to  meet 
him  —  for  such  a  limitation  would  contradict  the 
breadth  of  the  vow  itself — he  was  equally  aware 
that  not  everything  which  might  come  forth,  could 
be  offered  up  like  oxen  and  lambs. 

Due  stress  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  contemplated  as  one  taking  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  victory,  there  is  suggested,  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  understanding  of  the  vow,  a  second  point  of 
view,  not  yet  properly  considered.  Jephthah ’s  war 
is  a  national  war  against  Ammon.  The  freedom 
and  rights,  which  Israel  had  received  from  Jeho¬ 
vah,  arc  thereby  vindicated.  The  negotiations 
about  the  claims  to  certain  lands,  set  up  by  Ammon, 
and  refuted  by  Jephthah,  have  not  been  related  in 
vain.  They  exhibit  the  God  of  Israel  in  his  abso¬ 
lute  greatness,  over  against  Chemosh,  the  false  de¬ 
ity  of  the  Ammonites.  Israel  has  repented ;  and 
it  is  not  one  man,  but  the  whole  tribe,  that  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  beseeching  Jehovah  for  help.  To  bring 
out  this  contrast  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  the  histoir  of  Israel,  which  rests  on 
the  power  and  will  of  Jehovah,  is  referred  to  in  a 
free  and  living  way.  Jephthah  is  conversant  with 
the  divine  record.  He  calls  on  Jehovah  to  decide 
as  judge  between  himself  and  Ammon  (ver.  27), 
just  as  in  his  dealings  with  the  Gileadites  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  Him  as  “  Hearer  ”  (ver.  11).  He  utters  hts 
words  “  before  Jehovah,”  and  the  “  Spirit  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ”  comes  upon  him.  The  name  “  Elohim  ” 


mentary  of  Serarius.  Bertheau's  decision  for  an  actual 
sacrificial  death,  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  did  not  view  the  transaction  freely  and  inde¬ 
pendently,  but  only  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
a  proceeding  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 

1  Cf.  Gerhard,  Auserlcsenc  griech.  Vasengemdlde,  i.  130, 
168- 

2  Which  is  the  decisive  point  in  the  legends  concerning 
Idomeneus,  as  told  by  Sereins,  and  Alexander,  as  related 
by  Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  3  ;  cf.  my  article  in  Herxog,  vi. 
472).  This  also  is  the  turning  point  in  a  series  of  luter.  es¬ 
pecially  German,  popular  tales,  in  which  the  (*  first  ’’  is  not 
so  much  freely  promised  to,  as  demanded  by,  tbe  demon 
power  who,  for  that  price,  has  supported  or  delivered  the 


person  from  whom  the  sacrifice  Is  required.  This  R  first n 
is  usually  the  person  most  beloved  by  him  who,  to  his  great 
regret,  has  made  the  promise  (c t  Mulienhoff,  Sagen,  pp.  334, 
386.  306 ;  Sommer,  Sagen,  pp.  87, 181).  Sometimes,  the 
tf  first  human  being  *’  is  successfully  rescued  from  the  devil 
—  for  it  is  he  who  appears  in  Christian  legends  —  by  the 
substitution  of  an  animal.  In  one  of  MuUenhoff*s  legends 
(p.  162,  Anmerk.)  a  dog  becomes  the  n  first ;  ”  in  Grimm's 
Mytkologi *,  p.  978  (cf.  Wolf,  Deutsche  Saxen,  p  417,  etc.), 
it  is  a  goat.  No  doubt,  a  mistaken  exposition  of  Jephthahls 
vow,  had  its  influence  here.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  insist  that  in  the  vow  nothing  is  said  of  a  fir* 
one  who  may  meet  the  returning  conqueror. 
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is  not  used,  —  for  that  Amnion  considers  applicable 
to  his  gods  also, —  but  always  that  name  wnich  in¬ 
volves  the  distinctive  faith  of  Israel,  namely,  Je¬ 
hovah.  All  through,  Jephthah  is  represented  as 
familiar  with  the  Mosaic  institutes,  and  imbued 
with  their  spirit;  and  this  just  because  the  his¬ 
tory  deals  with  a  national  war  against  Ammon. 
The  vow  also,  which  Jephthah  makes,  is  modeled 
by  this  contrast  between  Israel  and  Ammon.  The 
tribes  descended  from  Lot  are  especially  notorious 
for  the  nature  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  The 
abominations  practiced  by  Ammon  and  Moab  in 
honor  of  Mileom  (as  they  called  Molech)  and 
Chemosh,  are  sufficiently  familiar  from  the  history 
of  Israel  under  the  kings  (1  Kgs.  xi.  7,  etc.).  The 
sacrifice  of  human  beings,  particularly  children, 
formed  a  terrible  part  of  their  worship.  They 
burned  and  slaughtered  those  whom  they  loved,  in 
token  of  devotion  and  surrender  to  the  dreaded  de¬ 
mon.  The  same  practices  were  generally  diffused 
among  the  Phoenicians  (ef.  Movers,  i.  302).  On 
great  national  occasions,  such  as  war  or  pestilence, 
parents  vowed  to  sacrifice  their  children  on  the 
public  altars.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(ch.  iii.  27)  we  have  the  horrible  story  of  the  king 
of  Moab,  who  slaughtered  his  eldest  son  on  the 
walls  of  his  city.  Without  entering  farther  into 
this  terrible  superstition,  the  explanation  of  which 
by  Movers  is  not  exhhustive,  thus  much  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  say  here :  that  the  sacrifices  it  required 
were  regarded  by  the  nations  who  offered  them,  as 
the  highest  expression  of  their  self-surrender  to  the 
idol-god.  Hence,  it  is  onlv  upon  the  background 
of  this  practice,  that  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abra¬ 
ham  can  be  rightly  understood.  Abraham  is  put 
to  the  proof,  whether  he  will  show  the  same  free 
and  obedient  self-surrender.  As  soon  as  he  has 
done  that,  it  is  made  clear  that  such  sacrifices  God 
does  not  desire. 

A  similar  contrast  is  unquestionably  exhibited 
in  the  vow  of  Jephthah ;  only,  here  the  reference 
is  specially  to  Ammon.  Jepfithah  appears  before 
Jehovah  with  devotion  and  readiness  to  make  sac¬ 
rifices  not  inferior  to  that  of  which  idolaters  boast 
themselves.  He  promises  to  present  to  God  what¬ 
ever  shall  come  to  meet  him.  Ii\  the  form  of  a 
vow,  and  with  indefinite  fullness,  he  declares  his 
readiness  to  resign  whatsoever  God  himself,  by  his 
presidential  orderings,  shall  mark  out.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  that  the  conscious  opposition  of  the 
vow  to  the  abominable  sacrifices  of  the  Ammon¬ 
ites  expresses  itself.  The  highest  self-abnegation 
is  displayed ;  but  in  connection  with  it,  the  will  of 
God  is  sought  after.  God  himself  will  determine 
what  is  acceptable  to  Him ;  and  Jephthah  knows 
that  this  God  has  said :  “  When  thou  art  come  into 
the  land  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of 
those  nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (which  was  the  Molech- 
worship  of  the  Ammonites)  ;  ....  for  every 
one  that  doeth  these  things,  is  an  abomination 
unto  Jehovah ;  and  because  of  these  abominations 
doth  Jehovah  thy  God  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee”  (Deut  xvtii.  9  ff.).  To  the  expulsion  of  the 
nations  by  God,  in  favor  of  Israel,  Jephthah1  him¬ 


self  formerly  appealed.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  very  formula  of  this  vow,  made  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Ammon,  excludes  the  idea  of  a  human 
sacrifice. 

The  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  stands  through¬ 
out  in  marked  contrast  with  thc.Canaanitish  Mo¬ 
lech  service.  Its  animal  sacrifices  are  the  spiritual 
symbols  which  it  opposes  to  the  abominations  of 
Canaan.  To  sec  this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  God  says 
to  him  :  Oder  me  Isaac  for  a  whole  bumt-oflering 

(nbi?1?) ;  and  when  Abraham  is  about  to  give 
Isaac  wholly  up,  an  animal  is  substituted  for  him 
(Gen.  xxii.  2,  10  ff.).  Since  that  time, 
(burnt-offering  or  whole  burnt-offering)  is  the  typ¬ 
ical  and  technical  term  for  an  animal  sacrifice, 
svmbolieal  of  perfect  surrender  and  consecration  to 
Cod.  The  offerings  which  were  thus  named,  were 
wholly  consumed  by  fire.  Nothing  was  left  of 

them.  Hence,  precisely  in  its  sense  of  ani¬ 

mal  sacrifice,  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
worship  of  the  Ammonites,  for  among  them  hu¬ 
man  beings  were  offered  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Israelites  offered  animals. 

When  Gideon  is  directed  to  destroy  the  altar  of 
Baal,  he  is  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  offer  a 

bullock  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  on  an 

altar  to  be  erected  by  himself,  and  to  consume  it 
with  the  wood  of  the  Ashcrah  (ch.  vi.  26).a  Such 

also  is  .the  whole  burnt-offering  (nV$),  to  offer 
which  permission  is  given  to  Manoah,  the  father 
of  Samson,  without  any  mention  being  made  of 
the  animal  (ch.  xiii.  16).  The  influence  of  wor-# 
ship  on  language  in  Israel,  brought  it  about  that 

nb?,  to  offer,  signifies  the  offering  of  an  animal 
which  is  to  be  wholly  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire. 
It  is  therefore  significant  and  instructive,  when  in 
Jephthah ’s  vow  wc  find  the  expression  :  “  It  shall 
be  Jehovah’s,  and  I  will  present  it  as  a  whole  burnt- 

offering  (r'bb).  In  no  other  instance  in  which 
the  bringing  of  a  whole  burnt-offering  is  spoken  of, 
is  the  additional  expression,  “it  shall  be  Jeho¬ 
vah's,”  made  use  of.  not  even  ifi  the  instances  of 
Gideon  and  Manoah,  although  this  of  Jephthah 
is  chronologically  enclosed  between  them.  How 
strangely  would  it  have  sounded,  if  it  had  been 
said  to  Gideon  :  “Take  the  bullock;  it  shall  be¬ 
long  to  Jehovah,  and  thou  shalt  present  it  as  a 
whole  burnt-offering.  For  the  bullock  is  presented 
in  order  that  Gideon  may  belong  to  God.  It  is 
offered,  not  for  itself,  but  for  men.  It  is  placed  on 
the  altar  of  God,  just  because  it  is  the  property  of 
man.  -  It  is  foreign  to  tho  spirit  of  Biblical  lan¬ 
guage  and  life  to  say  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  “  it 
shall  belong  to  God,”  for  the  reason  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  comes  to  bold  a  religious  reialion  to  God, 
only  because  it  belongs  to  man,  and  is  offered  in 
man’s  behalf.  An  animal  belonging  to  God,  in  a 
religious  sense,  without  being  offered  up,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  At  least,  itcannotne  permitted  to  live. 

Very  important  for  this  subject,  is  the  passage 
in  Ex.' xiii.  12,  13.  It  is  there  commanded  that, 
when  Israel  shall  have  come  into  Canaan,  every 


1  That  it  is  just  Jephthah,  and  he  as  the  hero  of  law 
and  faith,  who  presents  this  contrast  with  Ammon  and  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices,  thoee  expositors  have  overlooked,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  God  who  was  with  him.  describe  this  very  Jeph¬ 
thah  a a  a  barbarous  transgressor  of  law. 

*  Our  exposition  puts  no  new  and  strained  interpreta¬ 


tions  on  'TTS  and  but  leaves  them  to  be  under- 

stood  In  their  geueral  and  well  known  Biblical  acceptation  — 
nVij?  being  here  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  truth,  while 


yet  it  ignores  animal  sacrifices  as  little  as  does  see 

Ps.  li.  21  (19). 
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first-born  shall  be  set  apart  unto  Jehovah,  both 
the  firstlings  of  every  beast  “which  thou  hast” 

nVjP  and  the  first-born  of  man.  The 

firstling  of  such  animals  as  cannot  be  offered,  the 
ass,  for  instance,  is  to  be  redeemed  with  money ; 
or,  if  the  owner  do  not  wish  to  redeem  it,  he  must 
kill  it  The  firstborn  of  man,  however,  must  be 
redeemed.  The  firstborn  animal  is  moreover  set 
apart  for  God  only  on  account  of  man,  its  owner. 
This  substitutionarv  “  belonging  to  God,”  it  can 
only  represent  in  death.  Hence  the  expression, 
“  it  shall  belong  to  God,”  is  never  used  of  animals, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  “offered.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  can  l>e  applied  only  to  human  beings ;  “  he 
,  shall  belong  to  God,”  shall  live  for  God,  cdnscious 
of  his  own  free  will  and  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which 
consciousness  is  wanting  in  animals.  Scripture 
itself  gives  this  explanation,  Num.  iii.  12,  where 
it  is  said  :  “  Behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levitcs  from 
among  the  sons  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first¬ 
born  ;  therefore,  the  Levites  belong  to  me 

n»^?n  ’b)  .”  The  Levites  belong  to  God  for  all ! 
Israel  through  their  life ;  the  first-born  of  animals, 
through  their  sacrificial  death.  Accordingly,  Han¬ 
nah  also,  when  she  makes  her  vow  to  God,  says, 
that  if  a  son  be  granted  her,  she  will  give  him  unto 
Jehovah ;  and  when  she  brings  him  to  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  that  he  is  “  lent  unto  Jehovah  (nijT^P 
1  Sam.  i.  28)  as  long  as  he  liveth.” 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  in  the  words  of 
Jephthah,  u  it  shall  be  Jehovah's,  and  I  will  pre¬ 
sent  it  as  a  whole  burnt-offering,”  there  can  be  no 
mere  tautology.  The  two  clauses  do  not  coincide 
«in  meaning;  they  cannot  stand  the  one  for  the 
other. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  attend  to  every  word 
of  this  remarkable  verse.  For  the  vow  is  a  con¬ 
tract,  every  point  of  which  has  its  importance,  and 
in  which  not  only  one  being  is  thought  of,  but  in 
which  all  creatures,  human  beings  as  well  as  brute 
beasts,  the  few  or  the  many,  that  may  come  forth 
to  meet  Jephthah,  are  included,  and  each  is  con¬ 
secrated  as  his  kind  permits.  The  vow  speaks  of 
whatsoever  cometh  forth  “  out  of  the  doors  of  ray 
house.”  Many  will  conic  to  meet  him,  but  he  can 
offer  only  of  that  which  is  his ;  over  the  rest  he 
has  no  power  of  disposition.  His  promise  extends 
to  what  comes  out  of  his  own  house ;  and  not  to 
anything  that  comes  accidentally,  but  to  what 
comes  “  to  meet  him.”  It  must  come  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  him.  But  even  then,  the  vow 
oecomes  binding  only  when  he  returns  crowned 

with  victory  and  salvation  (OVttta),  and  that,  not 
over  any  and  every  foe,  but  over  Ammon.  If  thus 
he  be  permitted  to  return,  then  whatever  meets 
him  “  shall  be  Jehovah’s,  and  he  will  present  it  as 
a  whole  burnt-offering.” 

The  promise  must  rvcessarily  be  expressed  with 
the'  greatest  exactitude.  This  was  demanded  by 
the  requirement  of  the  law,  that  he  who  makes  a 
vow  “  shall  keep  and  perform  that  which  is  gone 
out  of  his  lips,  even  as  he  vowed”  (Dent.  xxiii.  24 
[23]  ;  Num.  xxx.  2).  Had  Jephthah  thought  only 
of  animals,  he  would  merely  have  employed  the 
formula  usual  in  such  cases  —  “  and  I  will  present 
it  unto  thee  as  a  whole  burnt-offering.”  It  would 


not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  said,  “  it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,”  because  an  animal  belongs  to 
God  m  this  sense  only  when  sacrificed  for  men 
Precisely  the  insertion  of  the  words,  “it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,”  proves,  therefore,  that  bo 
thought  also  of  human  beings.  The  generality 
and  breadth  of  the  vow  makes  both  clauses  neces¬ 
sary,  since  either  one  alone  would  not  have  cov¬ 
ered  both  men  and  animals.  The  first  was  inap¬ 
plicable  to  animals,  the  second  to  human  brings. 
Both  being  used,  the  one  explains  and  limits  the 
other.  The  main  stress  lies  on  the  words,  “  it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,”  for  therein  is  suggested  the 
ground  of  the  vow.  They  also  stand  first.  Were 
human  beings  in  question  ?  then  the  first  clause  went 
into  full  operation ;  and  the  second  taught  that  a 
life  “  belonging  to  God  ”  must  be  one  as  fully  with¬ 
drawn  from  this  earthly  life  as  is  the  sacrificial  vic¬ 
tim  not  redeemed  according  to  law ;  while  the  first 
limited  the  second,  by  intimating  that  a  human 
being  need  not  be  actually  offered  up,  as  the  letter 
of  the  promise  seemed  to  require,  but  that  the  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  it  belong  wholly  to  God. 

God  demands  no  vows.  It  is  no  sin,  when  none 
are  made.  But  when  one  has  been  made,  it  must 
be  kept.  Jephthah  obtains  the  victory :  God  does 
his  part ;  and  the  trying  hour  soon  comes  in  which 
Jephthah  must  do  his.  But,  as  in  battle,  so  in  the 
hour  of  private  distress,  he  approves  himself,  and 
triumphs,  albeit  with  tears. 


HOBULETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  nature  of  the  call  he  has  received.  For 
it  is  only  because  he  is  humble,  that  he  is  called. 
Gideon,  In  his  slight  estimate  of  himself,  asks  of 
God  to  show  him  miraculous  signs  on  such  objects 
as  he  points  out.  Jephthah,  regarding  the  under¬ 
taking  as  great  and  himself  as  small,  would  fain 
give  to  God  whatever  He  himself  shall  elect.  His 
vow  is  the  offspring  of  his  humility.  It  is  pressed 
out  of  him  by  the  extraordinaiy  calling  which  is 
imposed  upon  him.  His  love  values  nothing  so 
highly,  that  he  should  not  leave  it  to  God  to  decide 
what  shall  be  given  up ;  but  the  will  of  God  often 
goes  sorely  against  the  heart. 

So  deeply,  also,  docs  every  truly  humble  man 
feel  his  calling  as  Christian  and  as  citizen.  “  It  is 
difficult  to  be  a  Christian,”  says  the  heart,  terrified 
at  itself.  And  yet,  for  him  who  has  been  redeemed 
through  penitence  and  faith,  it  is  so  easy.  He 
only  would  give  all,  who  knows  that  he  must  re¬ 
ceive  all.  But  the  love  of  the  soul  that  gives  itself 
up,  is  stronger  than  its  own  streugth.  No  true 
vow  is  made  to  the  Lord  without  self-crucifixion. 
God’s  ways  are  incomprehensible.  Whom  He 
loves,  He  chastens.  We  are  ready  to  give  Him 
everything ;  but  when  ■  He  takes,  we  weep.  ‘A 
broken  heart  is  more  pleasing  to  Him  than  sacri¬ 
fice  No  Passion,  no  Gospel. 

Geblach  :  The  design  of  this  history  (concern¬ 
ing  the  vow)  is  not  so  much  to  set  forth  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  age,-  or  the  dangers  of  rashly  made 
vows,  as  rather  to  show  how  Israel  was  saved  from 
its  enemies  by  the  faith  of  Jephthah,  and  how  the 
service  of  the  true  God  was  restored  under  the 
heaviest  sacrifices  of  the  faithful. 
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Jephthah,  returning  victoriously ,  is  met  by  his  daughter .  The  fulfillment  of  his  vow . 

Chapter  XL  84-40. 

84  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  [Mizpah]  unto  his  house,  and  behold,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  came  [comes J  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances :  and  she  was  his 

35  only  child ;  beside  her 1  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter  !  thou  hast 
brought  [thou  briqgest]  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  [the  only  one]  2 
that  trouble  [afflicteth]  me  :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

36  and  I  cannot  go  back.  And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father,  if  [omit :  if]  thou  hast 
[hast  thou]  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [then]  do  to  me  according 
to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  hath  taken  8  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children  [sons] 

87  of  Ammon.  And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  [to]  me . 
Let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  [may  go  and  descend] 6 
upon  the  mountains,  and  bewail  [weep  over]  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows  [com- 

38  panions].  And  he  said,  Go.  And  he  sent  her  away  [dismissed  her]  for  two 
months :  and  she  went  with  her  companions,  and  bewailed  [wept  over]  her  vir- 

39  ginity  upon  the  mountains.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had 

40  vowed :  and  she  knew  no  man.  And  it  was  [became]  a  custom  in  Israel,  That 
the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  [praise]  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  [the]  year. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  34.  — for  n2t£E>,  because  the  neutral  conception  "child”  floats  before  the  writer's  mind,  of.  Ber¬ 
the*  u.  The  explanation  of  by  tx  se,  implying  that  Jephthah,  though  he  had  no  other  child  of  his  own,  had 

step-children,  would,  as  Bertheau  says,  be  "  unworthy  of  mention,’'  were  it  not  suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  B.  V. 
—  Ta.J 

[a  Ver.  85. —  might  be  rendered:  "thou  art  among  those  who  afflict  me.”  But  the  D  is  prob¬ 

ably  the  so-called  3  tssentice  (Keil),  and  simply  ascribes  the  characteristic  of  a  class  to  the  daughter  (cf.  Oes.  Oram. 
154,  3,  a).  Dr.  Cassel’s  "  only  ”  is  not  expressed  in  the  original,  but  is  readily  suggested  by  the  contrast  of  the  sad  scene 
with  all  the  other  relations  of  the  moment - Tr.] 

[*  Ver.  36.—  71 WV,  lit.  "  dode,”  with  evident  reference  to  the  same  word  used  Just  before  :  "  do,  since  Jehovah  hath 
done,”  cf.  the  Commentary.  —  Tr.] 

|4  Ver.  37  —  Dr.  Oassel  makes  this  clause  refer  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  vow,  and  renders :  "  Let  this  thing  be  done 
unto  me,  only  let  me  alone  two  months,”  etc.  But  it  clearly  introduces  the  request  for  a  brief  period  of  delay,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  by  the  E.  V.,  with  which  Bertheau,  Keil,  Do  Wette  agree,  cf.  the  Commentary.  —  Tr.] 

[6  Ver.  37.  —  "  descend,”  t.  e.  from  the  elevated  situation  of  Mizpah  (cf.  on  vers.  29,  88),  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  lower  hills  and  valleys  (Kell).  does  not  mean  to  "  wander  up  and  down,”  a  rendering' suggested  only  by  the  ap¬ 

parent  incongruity  of"  descending  ”  upon  the  " mountains.”  —  Tr.] 


EXEGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  34-36.  And  behold,  his  daughter  oomes 
out  to  meet  him.  A  great  victory  had  been 
gained.  The  national  enemy  was  thoroughly  sub¬ 
dued.  All  Gilead  was  in  a  joyful  uproar.  The 
return  of  the  victorious  hero  is  a  triumphal  prog¬ 
ress  ;  but  when  he  approaches  his  home,  his  vow 
receives  a  most  painful  and  unexpected  definition. 
“It  shall  be  God’s,  and  not  belong  to  the  victor” 
—  so  runs  the  vow  —  “  whatsoever  comes  out  of 
my  house  to  meet  me.”  And  here  is  his  daughter 
coming  towards  him,  with  tambourines  and  choral 


i  dances,  to  celebrate  her  father’s  victory !  He  sees 
1  her,  and  is  struck  with  horror.  It  is  his  only 
child ;  and  his  vow  tears  her  from  his  Arms,  and 
makes  him  childless.  Broad  as  his  vow  was,  he 
never  thought  that  he  could,  even  if  he  would,  in- 
cludo  Acr  in  it.  This  again  appears  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  already  adverted  to,  that  the  victory 
and  the  vow  are  against  Ammon.  The  heathen 
promised  or  sacrificed  their  first-born  sons.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mosaic  law,  also,  the  first-born 

males  (D^Jp  belong  to  God.  The  same  law 
permitted  only  male 1  victims  to  be  presented  as 


i  [Dr.  Ousel  manifestly  views  Jephthah ’a  vow  as  rui 
generis  —  not  belonging  to  the  elan  of  vows  treated  of  in 
T«v.  xxvil  1  If.  and  therefore  not  foiling  under  the  provis¬ 


ions  there  made.  Jephthah  proposes  a  whole  burnt-offering 
—  spiritual  indeed  so  far  as  its  possible  human  subjects  are 
concerned,  but  still  bound  by  the  law  of  whole  burnt-offer- 
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whole  burnt-offerings  (Lev.  i.  3).  Jephthah’s  de¬ 
sign  was  to  testify  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
God  as  entirely  as  the  Ammonites  imagined  them¬ 
selves  to  do  to  their  idols.  He  would  nave  conse¬ 
crated  his  first-born  son  to  God  —  Abraham’s 
child,  also,  was  a  boy,  —  but  he  had  none.  Hence, 
he  expresses  his  selt-renunciation  in  the  form  of  a 
vow,  in  which  he  leaves  it  to  God  to  select  whatever 
should  be  most  precious  in  his  eyes.  But  of  his 
daughter  he  did  not  think.  It  never  even  occurred 
to  him  that  she  might  come  forth  to  meet  him ;  for 

that  was  usually  done  only  by  women1 
Ex.  xv.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  not  by  maidens,  who 
remained  within  the  house ;  and  Jephthah’s  daugh¬ 
ter  was  yet  a  n^n?,  virgin.  But  this  daughter 
was  worthy  of  her  father.  The  victory  was  so 
great,  that  she  breaks  through  the  restraints  of 
custom,  and,  like  Miriam  (the  same  terms  are  used 
here  os  on  the  occasion  of  Moses’  song  of  victory, 
Ex.  xv.  20),  goes  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror.  As 
soon  as  Jeuhthah  sees  her,  he  recognizes  the  will 
of  God.  His  vow  is  accepted  ;  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  he  consciously  made  it,  it  is  God  who  now 
first  interprets  it  for  him  in  all  its  fullness.  The 
hero  had  made  the  vow  in  this  indefinite  form,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  only  and  dearly  loved  son  like 
Isaac.  True,  he  had  a  daughter ;  but  he  deemed 
himself  debarred  from  consecrating  her,  and  there¬ 
fore  makes  his  vow.  God  now  teaches  him  that 
ne  looks  not  at  the  sex  of  the  consecrated,  but  at 
the  heart  of  the  consecrator.  However  compre¬ 
hensive  Jephthah’s  vow,  without  his  daughter  it 
would  at  most  have  cost  him  money  or  property, 
but  his  heart  would  have  offered  no  sacrifice.  God 
teaches  him  that  He  delights  not  in  hc-goats  and 
oxen;2  that  that  which  pleases  Him  is  a  broken 
heart.  His  heart  breaks  within  him,  when  he  sees 
his  daughter.  She  is  his  darling,  his  sole  orna¬ 
ment,  the  light  of  his  house,  the  jewel  of  his  heart ; 
and  from  her  he  must  separate.  He  comes  home 
the  greatest  in  Israel ;  he  now  feels  himself  the 
poorest.  But  he  perceives  that  this  is  the  real  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  vow  ;  that  God  cares  not  for  money 
or  property.  The  highest  offering,  which  God 
values,  is  a  chastened  heart.  Obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice.  The  life  is  not  in  the  letter :  every 
contract  with  God  must  be  kept  in  the  spirit. 
Jephthah’s  faith  revealed  itself  before  the  battle. 
That  God  was  with  him,  was  proved  by  his  victory. 
But  his  entire  self-surrender  to  God  approves  itself 
still  more  beautifully  after  the  battle.  For  he 
conquers  himself.  He  bowed  himself  reverently  be¬ 
fore  God,  before  the  decision  was  given ;  but  his 
deepest  piety  manifests  itself  afterwards.  He  gives 
his  own  people,  he  gives  Ammon  and  Moab,  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  an  Israelite  to  perform 
the  vow’s  he  has  made.  He  suffers  his  vow  to  bind 
him,  but  does  not  attempt  to  bind  it.  He  inter- 

log*.  Now,  that  law  require*  that  offering*  shall  be  of  the 
male  gender ;  whereat  ordinary  tows  might  embrace  fe¬ 
male*,  Lev.  xxvii.  4.  This  view  will  impart  clearness  to 
some  of  oar  author’s  sentence*  farther  on,  where  he  inti¬ 
mate*  that  Jephthah  could  not  redeem  hi*  daughter  with¬ 
out  taking  "  refuge  behind  external  formulae,”  i.  e.  without 
interpreting  the  vow,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  class  of  rows  to 
which  it  was  not  originally  meant  to  belong.  —  Ta.] 

1  [jFVoam,  by  which  the  author  evidently  means  mar¬ 
ried  women.  Out  D'B^  ban  no  each  restricted  sense, 
cf.  Ge*.  Lex.  s.  ▼.  Moreover,  that  maidens  were  confined  to 
the  house  is  a  proposition  decidedly  'negatived  by  all  w* 
know  of  the  position  of  the  female  sex  among  the  Hebrews. 
8ee  Bible  Diet.,  art  «  Women.'’  —  Ta.] 

*  Apparently  similar  thoughts,  it  is  true,  are  suggested 


prets  it,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit 
Lev.  xxvii.  4,  5  prescribes  the  way  in  which  a 
woman,  concerning  whom  a  vow  has  been  made, 
is  to  be  redeemed.  But  his  only  little  daughter, 
who  comes  to  meet  him,  he  cannot  protect.  Since 
God  leads  her  forth  towards  him,  He  cannot  in¬ 
tend  an  offering  of  ten  shekels  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).  His 
pious  soul  does  not  take  refuge  behind  external 
formal* ;  as  we  .read  in  connection  with  heathen 
vows  and  bad  promises.*  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that,  since  bis  only,  dearly  loved  child  comes  to 
meet  him,  God  demands  of  him  all  the  love  which 
be  cherishes  for  her,  and  all  the  pain  which  it  will 
cost  him  to  part  with  her.  And  m  this  conviction, 
he  hesitates  not  for  an  instant.  He  believes  like 
Abraham ;  and,  like  him,  albeit  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  makes  full  surrender  of  what  God  requires. 

The  scene  of  Jephthah’s  meeting  with  his 
daughter  has  no  equal  in  pathetic  power.  Her  we 
see  advancing  with  a  radiant  face,  giving  voice  to 
her  jubilant  heart,  surrounded  by  dancing  com- 
jjanions,  and  longing  to  hear  her  father’s  happy 
greeting;  while  he,  in  the  midst  pf  sounding  tim¬ 
brels  and  triumphant  shouts  —  hides  his  face  for 
agony  !  What  might  have  been  a  moment  of  loud¬ 
est  jubilation,  is  become  one  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
That  on  which  his  imagination  had  fondly  dwelt 
as  the  crowning  point  of  his  joy  —  the  honor  with 
which  he  could  encircle  the  head  of  his  only  child, 
his  virgin-daughter,  now  the  first  in  all  the  nation 
—  was  instantly  transformed  into  the  heaviest  woe. 
“ 0  my  daughter,  deeply  hast  thou  caused  me  to 
bow,  and  thou  alone  distressest  me.”  He  borrows 
the  words  perhaps  from  the  panegyrical  song  in 
which  she  celebrates  him  as  “  having  caused  the 
enemy  to  kneel,4  and  to  be  distressed ;  ”  and  in  the 
extremity  of  his  grief  applies  them  to  his  child, 
thus  suddenly  astonished  and  struck  dumb  in  the 
midst  of  her  joy.  “  But,”  continues  the  hero, 
though  his  heart  weeps,  “  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  Jehovah,  and  I  cannot  go  back.”  I  promised 
God  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  must  perform  it 
in  the  same  spirit.  And  there  is  not  in  all  an¬ 
tiquity,  no,  nor  yet  in  Holy  Scripture,  an  instance 
of  a  maiden  uttering  a  more  beautiful,  more  pro¬ 
foundly  pathetic  word,  than  that  which  Jephthah  s 
daughter,  a  hero’s  daughter,  a  true  child  of  Israel, 
speaks  to  her  father,  even  while  as  yet  she  knows 
not  the  purport  of  the  vow :  44  Hast  thou  opened 
thy  mouth  to  Jehovah,  then  do  according  to  that 
which  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth;  for  Jehovah 
also  hath  done  According  to  thy  word,  and  hath 
taken  vengeance  on  thy  enemies.”  She  neither 
deprecates  nor  laments,  gives  no  start,  exhibits  no 
despair  —  does  nothing  to  make  her  father  waver ; 
but,  ou  the  contrary,  encourages  him,  refers  him 
to  what  God  has  done,  and  bids  him  do  as  he  has 
promised,  not  to  think,  as  he  roij^ht  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  do,  of  change  or  modification  in  her 

from  a  heathen  point  of  view,  not  only  by  such  examples  as 
that  of  Iphigenia  (cf.  Cioero,  de  Officii* ,  il.  96),  and  of  Cur- 
tius  in  Rome,  but  also  by  that  of  Auchurus,  the  sou  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Midas,  who  deemed  his  own  life  the  moat 
precious  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  from  his  fether's  pos¬ 
sessions  to  the  gods.  But  in  reality,  these  exhibit  only  the 
principle*  that  underlie  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  — 
principles,  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thrir 
spiritual  modes  of  conception,  stand  strongly  in  contrast 

8  Cf.  Nagels  bach,  Naekkomerische  TKeologie ,  p.  244,  etc. 

4  from  in3,  to  kneel;  Hiphn, 

to  cause  to  kneel,  to  subdue.  Ske  sang  perhaps  about  the 
enemies  whom  he  had  subdued  (cf.  ch.  v.  27);  ke  sadly  ap¬ 
plies  her  words  to  what  she  is  doing  with  reference  to  hta- 
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favor.  _  Such  is  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the 
narrative,  that  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
characteristic  of  this  heroic  daughter,  as  such,  stand 
out  in  full  relief ;  for  it  is  in  true  womanly  style 
that  she  says  to  her  father :  “  Since  Jehovah  hath 
taken  vengeance  of  thine  enemies.”  The  utter¬ 
ance  is  altogether  personal,  as  her  womanly  inter¬ 
est  was  personal.  She  concentrates  the  national 
victory  in  that  of  her  father ;  the  national  enemy 
in  the  enemies  of  her  father.  God  has  given  him 

vengeance  (rT)Q|?5);  consequently  he  is  bound, 
personally,  to  give  to  God  what  he  has  promised. 

Vers.  37-40.  And  she  said  to  her  father,  Let 
this  thing  be  done  to  me.  The  noble  maiden 
may  boldly  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Isaac, 
who,  accotding  to  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  was  not 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  he  was  destined. 
She  gives  herself  up  to  her  father,  freely  and  joy¬ 
fully,  to  be  dealt  with  as  his  vow  demanded. 
Heathen  antiquity,  also,  has  similar  instances  of 
virgins  voluntarily  offering  themselves  up  for  their 
native  land.  But  comparison  will  point  out  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  case  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter,  and  will  help  to  show  that  here  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  a  literal  sacrifice  of  life. 
Pausanias  (i.  32)  relates  the  legend,  dramatically 
treated  by  Euripides,  that  when  the  Athenians, 
who  harbored  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  were  at 
war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  an  oracle  declared 
the  voluntary  death  of  one  of  those  descendants 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  victory  to  the 
Athenians;  whereupon  Macaria  killed  herself. — 
When  the  Thebans  were  waging  war  with  the 
Orchomenians,  the  oracle  advised  them,  that,  if 
they  were  to  conquer,  their  most  distinguished  fel¬ 
low-citizen  must  sacrifice  himself  (Paus.  ix.  17). 
Antipoenus,  who  is  this  most  distinguished  citizen, 
despises  the  oracle  ;  his  daughters,  on  the  contrary, 
honor  it,  and  devote  themselves  to  death.  —  In  the 
war  of  Erechtheus  with  Eumolpus,  the  oracle  re¬ 
quired  of  the  former  the  sacrifice  of  his  d^ightcrs. 
They  voluntarily  killed  themselves  (Apoll.  iii.  15, 
11  ;  cf.  Heyne  on  the  passage).  The  same  thing 
is  told  of  Marius  by  Plutarch.  Defeated  by  the 
Cimbrians,  a  divine  oracle  informed  him  that  he 
would  conquer,  if  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
which  he  did.  In  all  these  legends,  which  might 
be  greatly,  multiplied,  an  oracle  commands  the 
virgin -sacrifice ;  in  all  of  them,  a  vigorous,  super¬ 
stitious  belief  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  pure  blood, 
such  as  appears  in  the  German  legend  of  Poor 
Heinrich,  is  the  underlying  motive  ;  m  all  of  them, 
also,  the  virgin-sacrifice  forms  the  preliminary  con¬ 
dition  of  victory.  But  in  the  history  of  Jephthah 
all  this  is  changed.  Jephthah  makes  a  vow,  but 
does  not  think  of  his  daughter.  In  his  case,  the 
vow  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  victory  belongs, 
not  to  men,  but  to  God.  He  makes  a  vow,  although 
God  has  not  required  one.  He  keeps  it,  even  after 
victory,  althongh  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  had 
not  been  anticipated.  Neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
think  of  evasions,  such,  e.  g.,  as  Pausanias  (iv.  9) 
speaks  of  in  connection  with  similar  histories  in 
Messenia.  And  yet,  the  offering  which  each  of 
them  brings  is  as  tiying  as  death  would  be,  al¬ 
thongh  it  cannot  actually  involve  death.  For  that 
point  is  decided,  not  only  by  the  different  state¬ 
ments  of  the  history  itself,  but  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  offering  is  made  to  Jehovah,  who,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  he  himself  re¬ 


quires  a  sacrifice,  will  not  suffer  obedience  to  con¬ 
summate  itself  in  deeds  of  blood. 

Let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  and 
descend  upon  the  mountains,  and  weep  over 
my  virginity,  I  and  my  companions.  No  equiv¬ 
ocal  intimation  is  here  given  of  the  fate  which 
befell  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  She  was  still  in 
her  father’s  house,  an  only  daughter,  not  yet  mar¬ 
ried.  Since  the  vow  touches  her,  and  devotes  her 
entirely  as  an  offering  to  God,  she  must  belong  to 
no  one  else,  consequently  not  to  her  father,  nor  to 
a  husband.  She  cannot’be  married,  and  will  never 
rejoice  over  children.  That  is  Jcphthah’s  sorrow 

—  his  house  is  withered  away  his  family 

disappears.  The  highest  happiness  in  Israel,  to 
have  children,  and  thus  to  see  one's  name  or  house 
continued,  will  not  be  his.  The  dearest  of  all 
beings,  his  only  child,  is  dead  to  him.  The  same 
sorrow,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  feelings 
with  even  greater  severity,  if  that  were  possible, 
falls  on  the  virgin  daughter  herself.  An  unmar¬ 
ried  life  was  equivalent  to  death  for  the  maidens  of 
ancient  Israel.  For  the  bud  withers  away.  Con¬ 
jugal  love  and  duty,  the  blossoms  of  life,  do  not 
appear.  Unmarried  maidens  have  no  place  in  the 
life  of  the  state.  Marriage  forms  the  crown  of 
normal  family  life.  The  psalm  (lxxviii.  63)  notes 
it  as  part  of  the  utmost  popular  misery,  that  “  the 
fire  fbf  war)  consumes  the  young  men,  and  the 
maidens  are  not  celebrated  ”  (in  marriage  songs). 
Analogous  sentiments  are  frequent  in  the  life  of 
ancient  nations.  The  Brabminism  of  India  looks 
upon  a  childless  condition  as  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  A  woman  is  always  in  need  of  manly 
guidance  and  protection  ;  be  it  as  daughter  from 
her  father,  as  wife  from  her  husband,  or  as  mother 
from  her  sons  (cf.  Bohlen,  Altes  Indien ,  ii.  141  ff.). 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  concerning  marriage,  and 
their  penalties  against  men  who  did  not  marry,  arc 
familiar.  Noteworthy,  with  reference  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Asia  Minor,  is  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos.  Being  urgently 
warned  by  his  daughter  against  leaving  his  island 
to  go  to  Oroetus,  who  was  on  the  continent,  he  be¬ 
came  angry,  and  threatened  her,  that  in  case  of 
his  safe  return  home,  she  should  long  afterwards 
continue  to  be  a  virgin  ;  to  which  the  dutiful  daugh¬ 
ter  replied,  that  she  would  gladly  remain  virgin 
much  longer  still,  if  only  she  did  not  lose  her 
father  (Herod,  iii.  124). 

And  weep  over  my  virginity.  Not,  then,  it 
appears,  to  mourn  her  own  untimely  death.  If  she 
was  to  die,  it  would  have  been  unnatural  to  ask  for 
a  space  of  two  months  to  be  spent  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  weeping.  In  that  case,  why  depart  with 
her  maiden  companions  ?  why  not  remain  at  home 
with  her  father?  A  person  expecting  death  and 
ready  for  it,  would  ask  no  time  for  lamentation. 
Such  a  one  dies,  and  is  lamented  by  others.  But 
Jephthah's  daughter  is  to  live  —  a  virgin  life,  to 
which  no  honor  is  paid,  from  which  no  blossoms 
spring  —  a  life  of  stillness  and  seclusion.  No  nup¬ 
tial  song  shall’  praise,  no  husband  honor,  no  child 
grace  her.  This  weeping  of  virgins,1  because  they 
remain  without  the  praise  of  wedlock,  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  naive  manners  and  candid,  unaffected 
purity  of  ancient  life  through  wide-extended  cir¬ 
cles.  Sophocles,  in  “  King  CEdipus  ”  (ver.  1504), 
makes  the  father  express  his  fears  that  “  age  will 
consume  his  children,  fruitless  and  unmarried.” 


1  Similar  customs  may  be  found  even  in  modern  times. 
In  a  West-81avic  legend  a  maiden  is  blamed  for  having 
married  without  having  taken  leave  of  maidenhood,  which 


It  was  customary  to  do  in  pathetic  rfnd  elegiac  terms. 
Wenzig,  Wtst-Slav.  MdrchenscJuUz ,  pp.  18,  811. 
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Electro,  in  the  tragedy  which  bean  her  name,  says 
of  Chrysotbemis  (ver.  962  f.) :  “  Well  mayest  thou 
lament  that  thou  must  grow  old  so  long  in  unmar¬ 
ried  joylessness ;  ”  just  as  she  is  herself  commis¬ 
erated  by  Orestes  (ver.  1185) :  44  Oh,  the  years  of 
unmarried,  anxious  life  which  thou  hast  lived.11 
In  many  other  instances  of  virgins  who  mu9t  die 
or  have  died,  the  fact  of  their  dying  unmarried  is 
lamented.  So,  for  example,  in  the  beautiful  in¬ 
scription  of  the  Anthology  (cf.  Herder,  Werke ,  xx. 
73) :  44  Dear  daughter,  thou  wentest  so  early,  and 
ere  I  adorned  thy  bridal  couch,  down  to  the  yellow 
stream  under  the  shades ;  ”  and  in  the  plaint  of 
Polyxena  (Euripides,  Htcttba,  ver.  414):  44  Un¬ 
married,  without  nuptial  song,  which  nevertheless 
is  my  due.”  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  laments 
not  that  she  must  die  as  a  virgin,  but  with  her 
maiden  companions  bewails  her  virginity  itself. 

From  year  to  year  the  daughters  of  Israel 
go  to  oelebrate  in  songs  (nian1 2?,  cf.  ch.  v.  nj 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  Of  this  festival1 
nothing  further  is  known.  A  reflection  of  the 
feelings  it  expressed  might,  however,  be  found  in 
very  ancient  analogies.  After  the  maiden,  with 
her  companions,  has  wept  on  the  mountains  for 
two  months,  over  the  vain  promise  of  her  youth, 
she  returns  to  her  father.  The  mountains  are  the 
abode  of  a  pure  and  elevated  solitude,  in  which 
her  own  chaste  heart  and  those  of  her  companions 
can  open  themselves  without  being  overheard.  On 
mountains,  also,  and  in  unfrequented  pasture-lands 
and  forests,  abode  the  Greek  Artemis,  the  virgin 
who  goes  about  alone,  without  companions,  like 
the  moon  in  the  sky.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
her  virginity,  that  Greek  maidens  celebrated  her 
in  many  places  with  song  and  dance  ;  from  which 
practice  she  derived  the  name  Artemis  Hymnia , 
especially  current  in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
The  hymns  were  sung  by  virgin-choirs  (cf.  Welcker, 
Griech.  Mythol.  i.  585).  A  similar  festival  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Artemis  on  Mount  Taygetus.  At  Cary®, 
also  in  Laconia,  festive  choral  dances  were  yearly 
executed  in  her  honor  (Pans.  iii.  10).  The  virgin 
goddess  was  also  called  Hecaerge  ('Eicatpyri),  and 
Opis  or  Oupis  (*flirts  or  OSx is).  Ofjxiyyos  is  the 
song  of  praise,  with  which,  especially  in  Delos, 
and  in  accordance  with  peculiar  myths,  virgins 
celebrated  the  chaste  Oupis,  and  brought  her,  as 
soon  as  they  married,  a  lock  of  their  hair  (Callim. 
in  Del.  ver.  292 ;  Paus.  i.  43).  The  same  custom  was 
observed  at  Megara  with  reference  to  Iphinoe,  who 
died  a  virgin-  (Paus.  i.  43).  Here  also  tradition 
leads  us  back  to  Artemis,  who  is  styled  protectress 
of  her  father.  That  it  is  the  attributes  of  chastity 
and  virginity  which  are  thu3  celebrated,  is  indicated 

1  On  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that  a  festival  of  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  was  still  celebrated  in  his  time,  com¬ 
pare  my  article  in  Herxog,  p-  476. 

2  Hengstenberg,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  Jephthah's  vow 
( Pentateuch,  ii.  105  ff.),  seeks  to  explain  the  daughter's  des¬ 
tiny  by  means  of  an  institute  of  holy  women,  into  which 
she  perhaps  entered.  This  is  not  the  plaoe  to  treat  that 
snbject,  which  must  be  referred  to  1  Sam.  ii.  22.  This 

much  only  seems  to  me  to  be  certain,  that  by  the 

Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and  1  Sam  ii.  22,  we  are  not  to  understand 

ministering  women.  It  most  be  remarked,  in  general,  that 

the  fundamental  signification  of  is,  not  militare ,  but 

Mto  be  In  a  multitude.”  From  this  the  idea  of  the 
the  hosts,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is  derived. 

derives  its  meaning  "  host,”  not  from  military  disci¬ 
pline,  but  from  the  assembling  of  a  multitude  at  one  place. 


by  the  transfer  of  the  custom  in  honor  of  a  man, 
in  the  legend  of  Hippolytus.  “  Him,”  Euripides 
makes  Artemis  say,  44  shall  virgins  ever  praise  in 
lyric  songs ;  ”  and  locks  of  hair  were  dedicated  to 
him  by  Trcezenian  brides  (cf.  Euripides,  Hippol. 
ver.  1425;  Pans.  ii.  32). 

These  observances  are  a  reflection  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  concerning  Jephthah’s  daughter,  for  the  reason 
that  they  present  os  with  virgin  festivals,  and  with 
songs  to  the  goddess  who  did  not  die,  bat  remained 
a  virgin.  In  point  of  fact,  the  existence  of  such 
festivals  points  to  conceptions  of  life  under  whose 
influence  woman,  contrary  to  the  common  rule, 
lived  in  a  state  of  virginity.  The  circumstance, 
also,  that  it  became  a  custom  in  Israel  to  44  praise  ” 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days  in  every  year, 
is  itself  a  proof  that  the  practice  did  not  refer  to  a 
maiden  who  had  been  put  to  death.  For  what 
would  there  have  been  to  praise  in  what  was  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  her  own  free  will !  As 
in  Artemis,  so  in  her,  it  is  voluntary,  self-guarded 
chastity  that  is  praised,  just  as  Hippolytus  also  is 
not  celebrated  because  he  died  unmarried,  but  be¬ 
cause  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  virtuous  con¬ 
tinence. 

And  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow, 
and  she  knew  no  man.  Had  she  been  put  to 
death,  that  fact  must  here  have  been  indicated  in 
some  way.  The  narrator  would  have  said,  “  and 
he  presented  her  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  in  Miz- 
pah,”  or,  44  and  she  died,  having  known  no  man,” 
or  some  other  similar  formula.  At  all  events,  it 
does  not  “stand  there  in  the  text,”  as  Luther 
wrote,  that  she  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  Much 
rather  does  this  sentence  show  the  contrary.  For 
its  second  clause  is  explanatory  of  the  nature  and 
purport  of  the  vow  as  it  was  fulfilled.  The  end 
to  which  it  looked  was  the  very  thing  which  it  is 
stated  was  actually  secured,  that  she  should  know 
no  man.3  On  any  other  interpretation,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  t^iis  clause  would  be  inexplicable  and  ques¬ 
tionable.  For  the  fact  that  she  was  a  virgin  in  her 
father’s  house,  has  already  been  twice  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Moreover,  it  is  surely  not  an  event  of  vcTy 
rare  occurrence,  for  young  women  to  die  before 
they  are  married.  And  why  should  the  narrator 
have  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  transaction  in  such 
terms  as  properly  and  plainly  described  it  1  In 
other  cases  he  docs  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  most 
fearful  aberrations  just  as  they  are.  The  truth  is, 
the  whole  narrative  derives  its  mighty  charm  only 
from  the  mysterious,  and  at  that  time  fu  Israel 
very  extraordinary  fhet,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
great  hero,  for  whom  a  life  of  brilliant  happiness 
opened  itself,  spent  her  days  in  solitude  and  vir¬ 
ginity.*  Death,  even  unnatural,  was  nothing  un- 

The  women  of  the  passages  alluded  to  are  therefore  not 
ministering  women,  but  persons  who  collected  together  at  the 
tabernacle  for  purposes  of  prayer,  requests,  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  like  the  wives  of  Eikanah  (1  Sam.  i.),  or  to  consult 
with  and  inquire  of  the  priests.  Soane,  of  coarse,  were  more 
instant  and  continuous  in  their  attendance  than  others  (ct 
Klmchi  on  1  Sam.  ii.  22).  At  all  events,  they  were  women 
who  were  either  married  or  widowed.  Bat  the  history  of 
Jephthah’s  daughter  is  related  as  something  extraordinary. 
Her  virginity  most  remain  intact.  On  this  account  she  is  la¬ 
mented,  and  a  festival  Is  celebrated  for  her  sake.  These  are 
uncommon  matters,  not  to  be  harmonised  with  the  idea  of  a 
familiarly  known  institute.  Even  among  the  Talmudists,  a 
female  ascetic  is  a  phenomenon  unheard  of  and  anapprovea 
(Sot a,  22  a). 

S  Nor  is  It  necessary  to  assume  anything  more  to  explain 
the  lament  of  the  daughter  or  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
fhther.  Even  Roman  fethers  took  It  sorrowfully,  when  their 
daughters  became  vestal  virgins,  notwithstanding  the  great 
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common.  Bat  a  life  such  as  Jephthah’s  daughter 
henceforth  lived,  was  at  that  time  unparalleled  in 
brael,  and  affords  therefore  profound  instruction, 
not  to  be  overlooked  because  issuing  from  the 
ulenceof  retirement. 

Jephthah  performs  his  vow.  That  which  comes 
to  meet  him,  even  when  it  proves  to  be  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  consecrates  entirely  to  God,  as  a  true  offer¬ 
ing  of  righteousness  (cf.  Ps.  li.  21 : 

Vbj}  nVlP).  He  fulfills  his  vow  so  fully  as  to 
pot  it  beyond  his  own  reach  to  annul  or  commute 
its  purport.  For  he  fulfills,  as  he  vowed,  volun¬ 
tarily  ;  no  one  called  on  him  to  make  his  promise 
good.  The  background  of  the  history,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  understood,  is  life  in  and  with 
God.  The  providence  to  which  the  hero  commits 
the  definition  of  his  vow,  is  that  of  Jehovah.  And 
if  God  leads  his  daughter  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
thus  in  her  receives  the  highest  object  in  the  gift  of 
Jephthah,  the  consecration  of  which  she  becomes 
the  subject  cannot  be  of  a  nature  opposed  to  God. 

The  event  throws  a  brightness  over  the  life  of 
perpetual  virginity  which  rescues  it  from  ignominy 
and  dishonor.  Jephthah’s  daughter  typically  exem¬ 
plifies  the  truth  that  a  virgin  life,  if  It  be  consecra¬ 
ted  to  God,  is  not  such  an  utter  abnormity,  as  until 
then  it  had  appeared.  In  Jepbthah’s  fulfillment 
of  his  vow  ana  the  consequent  unmarried  life  of 
his  daughter,  there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  those 
evangelical  thoughts  by  means  of  which  the  Apos¬ 
tle  disrates  woman  from  the  dread  of  remaining 
nn wedded.  Not,  however,  that  we  are  to  look  here 
for  the  germ  or  type  of  the  nunnery  system  ; 1  but 
for  an  example  of  belonging  wholly  to  God,  and 
of  living  unmarried,  without  being  burdened  or 
placed  in  a  false  position. 

That  Jephthah  through  his  vow  became  the 
occasion  of  such  an  example,  is  already  some  miti¬ 
gation  of  his  fate.  He  has  become  the  father,  not 
of  children  who  inherited  his  house,  but  of  count¬ 
less  virgins  who  learned  from  his  daughter  to 
remain  free  and  wholly  devoted  to  God.  Jephthah 
is  a  truly  tragic  hero.  His  youth  endures  perse¬ 
cution.  His  strength  grows  in  exile.  His  victory 
and  fame  veil  themselves  in  desolation  when  his 
only  daughter  leaves  his  home.  But  everywhere 
be  is  great.  Whatever  befalls,  he  comes  out  con¬ 
queror  at  last.  God  is  alwavs  the  object  of  his 
faith.  He  suffers  more  than  Gideon ;  but  what  he 
does  at  last  does  not  become  a  snare  to  Israel.  He 
also  had  no  successors  in  his  office  of  wisdom  and 
heroism — just  as  Gideon,  and  Samson,  and  Sam- 

honor  of  such  a  vocation.  They  were  glad  to  leave  such 
booors  to  the  children  of  freedmen  (Sueton.  Aug.  81 ;  Dio 
Cess.  56,  p.  663). 

1  On  this  point,  compare  my  article  In  Herzog,  p.  474, 
note. 

*  Poets,  unfortunately,  have  almost  without  exception 
considered  a  sacrificial  death  more  poetical,  and  have  thus 
dooe  serious  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Jephthah.  It  was 
tone,  among  others,  by  Dante  (Paradise }  ▼.  66),  who  herein 


uel  had  none ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had 
them  not.  His  daughter,  who  resembled  a  Miriam, 
gave  herself  up  to  God.2 


HOJULETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah’s  call  was  extraordinary:  extraordi¬ 
nary  also  is  the  manner  of  his  own  endurance  and 
his  daughter’s  obedience.  He  parts  with  her, 
though  deeply  afflicted.  He  yields,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  secular  power.  His  daughter  comforts 
him,  though  herself  the  greatest  loser.  Isaac  did 
not  know  that  he  was  to  be  the  sacrifice;  but 
Jephthah ’s  daughter  knows  it,  and  is  content. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  child  who  loves  its 
father,  can  also  love  God.  In  true  devotion  of 
children  to  parents,  there  lies  a  germ  of  the  like 
relation  to  God.  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  loves 
her  father  so  dearly,  that  for  his  sake  she  calmly 
submits  to  that  which  he  has  vowed  to  God.  It  is 
written  :  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.  To  Jephthah’s  daughter  this 
was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  Her  memory  has  never 
faded  from  the  books  of  Israel,  nor  from  the  heaven 
of  God,  where  all  sorrows  are  redeemed. 

2.  Jephthah  might  have  conquered  without  a 
vow  ;  but  having  vowed  before  bis  victory,  he  ful¬ 
fills  it  after  the  same.  Faithfulness  to  his  word  is 
man’s  greatest  wisdom,  even  though  he  moisten  it 
with  tears.  Faithfulness  towards  a  sin  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  because  unfaithfulness  lies  in  the  nature  of 
sin.  Faithfulness  has  the  promise :  be  thou  faith¬ 
ful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of 
life. 

3.  Jephthah’s  daughter  does  not  die  like  one 
sacrificed  to  Molech  :  she  dies  to  the  world.  She 
loses  a  thousand  joys  that  are  sweet  as  love.  But 
no  one  ever  dies  to  the  world  and  lives  to  God, 
without  experiencing  sorrow.  A  virgin  life  is  a 
nameless  life,  as  Jephthah’s  daughter  is  nameless 
in  Scripture.  But  the  happiness  of  this  world  is 
not  indispensable;  and  like  the  solitary  flower,  the 
unmarried  woman  can  belong  to  her  God,  in  whose 
heaven  they  neither  give  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage. 

Gkrlach  :  That  the  Judges  whom  God  raised 
up,  when  they  thus  offered  to  the  Lord  even  that 
which  they  held  most  dear,  did  not  deliver  the  es¬ 
tranged  and  deeply  fallen  people  in  a  merely  out¬ 
ward  sense,  is  shown  by  this  act  of  believing  sur- 
j  render. 

followed  the  Catholic  exegesis  of  his  day  (cf.  my  article  in 
Herzog,  p.  470).  To  he  sure,  Herder  did  the  same.  Lord 
Byron  also,  In  his  Hebrew  Melodies  (see  a  translation  of  hie 
poems  in  Klein's  VoUcsiealender,  for  1864,  p  47).  The  names 
in  Handel's  Oratorio  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
poem  of  Buchanan,  published  in  Strasburg,  1668.  Cf. 
Godeke,  Pamphilus  Gcngenbaeh,  p.672.  In  Faber's  Hit' 
tori  sc  her  LustgarUn  (Augsburg  and  Frankfort,  1702),  the 
daughter  Is  called  w  Jephtina.” 


Ephraim' 9  proud  and  envious  conduct  towards  Jephthah . 

Chapter  XII.  1-7. 

1  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered  themselves  together,  and  went  northward  [pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Zaphon],  and  said  unto  Jephthah,  Wherefore  passedst  thou  over  [Why 
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didst  thou  pass  on  —  proved  — ]  to  fight  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and 

2  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  we  will  burn  thine  house  upon  thee  with  fire.  And 
Jephthah  said  unto  them,  I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  [in  a  severe  conflict] 
with  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  ;  and  when  [omit :  when]  I  called  you,  [and]  ye 

3  delivered  me  not  out  of  their  hands  [hand].  And  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me 
not,  I  put  my  life  in  my  hands  [hand],  and  passed  over  [on]  against  the  children 
[sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  my  hand  :  where- 

4  fore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto  me  this  day,  to  fight  against  me  ?  Then  [And] 
Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought  with  Ephraim :  and 
the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  [had]  said,  ye  Gileadites  are  fugi¬ 
tives  of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites,  and  among  the  Manassites  [fugitives  of 

5  Ephraim  are  ye  Gilead,  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh].  And  the  Gileadites  took  the 
passages  [fords]  of  [the]  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites  [toward  Ephraim] :  and  it 
was  so,  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which  were  escaped  [the  fugitives  of  Ephraim], 
said,  Let  me  go  over ;  that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ? 

6  If  he  said,  Nay ;  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Say  now  Shibboleth :  and  he  said  Sibboleth : 
for  he  could  not 1  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Then  they  took  him  and  slew  [slaugh¬ 
tered]  him  at  the  passages  [fords]  of  [the]  Jordan.  And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 

7  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand.  £nd  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years  :  then 
died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  6.  —  w  Could  not,”  1*  too  strong.  Kul  :  **  J’OH,  atanda  elliptical^  for  T'PU*  *PP*J  tkt  mind,  to 

tfve  heed.  Cf.  1  Sam.  xxiiL  22 ;  1  Chr.  xxviiL  2,  with  2  Clif.  xiL  14 ;  xu.  19.”'—  Ta.]” 


EXJBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  victory  of  Jephthah  is  followed  by  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  took  place  after  Gideon’s  heroic 
achievement.  The  overhearing  pride  of  the  chief 
tribe,  Ephraim,  vents  itself  in  each  instance  against 
the  victor  who  has  risen  up  within  the  smaller 
tribe,  and  has  become  the  saviour  of  the  people. 
Now  as  then  the  presumptuous  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  complains  that  it  has  not  been  inviteJ  to  take 
art  But  this  apparent  eagerness  for  war  was 
ypocritical.  The  thing  really  desired  was  a  share 
in  the  booty  and  the  results  of  success.  Ephraim 
would  help  to  reap,  where  it  had  not  sown.  The 
injustice  of  the  tribe  was  even  greater  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  than  in  the  time  of  Gideon.  For  then  it 
really  did  render  some  little  assistance,  albeit  only 
after  Gideon  had  first  led  the  way.  But  here  it 
had  been  called  on  for  help,  and  had  stayed  at 
home.  As  soon,  however,  as  victory  had  been  ob¬ 
tained,  it  came  with  threats  and  war.  But  it  was 
not  so  successful  now  as  with  Gideon.  That  hero, 
when  they  clamored  against  him,  was  still  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  obliged,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  success,  to  allay  their  pride  and  pre¬ 
sumption  by  gentleness  Jephthah  had  no  reason 
for  submitting  to  such  arrogance.  Nor  did  the 
Ephraimites  come  with  words  only ;  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  force.  They  derided  the  people,  and 
thought  that  with  arms  in  their  hands  they  could 
chastise  Gilead  and  humble  Jephthah.  Tliey  will 
set  his  house  on  fire  over  his  head.  Then  Jephthah 
shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  hero  against  enemies, 
but  also  the  Judge  in  Israel.  It  is  his  authority 
which  he  tries  and  proves  by  chastising  Ephraim. 
But  here  also,  as  in  his  dealings  with  the  sons  of 
Ammon,  he  first  establishes  the  righteousness  of 
his  conduct  by  clear  words.  However,  if  sinful 
Ephraim  had  cared  for  righteousness,  it  would  in 
no  case  have  entered  on  this  course.  It  relied  on 
violence,  like  Ammon ;  and  like  Ammon  it  experi¬ 
enced  the  chastisement  of  violence.  No  Judge  of 


whom  the  history  tells  us  inflicts  such  chastisement 
and  exercises  such  power  within  the  nation  as  well 
as  against  alien  enemies,  as  does  Jephthah.  But 
it  was  needed ;  and  the  humiliation  of  Ephraim 
for  its  sin  was  less  severe  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  proved,  because  the  punishment  came  in  the 
time  of  Israel’s  freedom,  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  that  freedom. 

Ver  1.  And  proceeded  to  Zaphon.  The  older 
Jewish  expositors,  whom  Ewald  and  Keil  have 

followed,  already  fonnd  in  not  direction 

toward  the  north,  but  the  name  of  a  city,  which 
lay  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  This  interpretation  rests  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  context.  For  in  order  to  explain 
verses  4  and  5,  Ephraim  must  have  advanced  acro» 
the  Jordan.  The  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal¬ 
mud  (Shwiith,  9,  2),  which  identifies  Zaphon  with 

VIDP,  Amathus,  Aeraath,  cf.  Amateh  (cf.  Ritter, 
xv.  1031),  is  therefore  altogether  suitable.  For 
this  city  was  still  known  in  later  times  as  a  strong 
point  on  the  Jordan,  as  Josephus  repeatedly  states. 
The  Onomasticon,  also  (ed.  JParthey,  p.  261,  says 
concerning  it,  that  it  lay  beyond  the  Jordan,  to 
the  south  of  Pella;  for  Hitter’s  oversight,  who 
supposes  that  the  Onomasticon  identifies  Amathus 
with  another  Aemath  in  the  tribe  of  Renben,  is 
not  to  be  concurred  in.  Amathus,  according  to 
its  stated  distance  from  Pella  (in  vigesimo  prime 
milliario),  could  not  He  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  — 
which  agrees  so  far  with  the  fact  that  Zaphon  was 
in  Gad. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them.  It 
was  not  related  above  that  Jephthah  called  on  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  to  assist,  as  he  here  reminds 
them ;  but  that  he  would  do  so,  was  to  be  expected. 
But  even  if  he  had  not  done  so,  what  was  there  to 
justify  Ephraim  in  its  contention  and  war?  Jeph¬ 
thah  ’s  answer  is  not  defiant :  it  allows  that  Gilead 
would  gladly  have  accepted  help,  if  only  a  helper 
hod  been  at  hand.  Jephthah  wonld  gladly  hart 
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yielded  the  precedence  in  victory  to  Ephraim,  if 
Ephraim  haa  only  wielded  arms  against  the  enemy 
as  bravely  as  it  now  uses  words  against  its  brethren. 
But  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  deliverer,  he 
put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  God  gave  the  victory. 
Did  not  Jephthah  devote  his  dearest  possession  in 
order  to  obtain  from  God  the  victory  for  which  he 
entreated  Him  ? 

The  Midrash  has  a  thought  in  this  connection, 
which,  when  disengaged  from  its  unhistorical  wrap¬ 
pings,  is  judicious  and  profound.  It  says  that  for 
the  things  which  befell  Israel  nnder  Jephthah  only 
the  priests  were  to  blame.  Why  dul  they  not 
annul  the  vow  of  Jephthah !  Why  did  they  not 
restrain  Ephraim  from  civil  war  !  It  is  manifest 
that  a  troth  is  here  suggested  which  applies  to  all 
times.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  persons 
equipped  with  spiritual  power,  to  lift  up  their  voices 
for  peace,  and  especially  to  labor  for  concord  be¬ 
tween  the  single  tribe  and  all  Israel.  If  they  neg¬ 
lect  this  duty,  their  candlestick  —  this  also  the 
Midrash  intimates  —  will  sooner  or  later  be  over¬ 
thrown. 

Ver.  3.  Wherefore  then  are  ye  come  np  unto 
me  this  day  to  fight  against  me  P  Ephraim's 
attempt  is  actually  more  culpable  than  Ammon’s. 
In  itself  considered,  civil  war  between  cognate 
tribes  is  a  disgrace,  which  can  only  spring  from 
ungodliness.  But  the  sin  of  Ephraim,  w'heu  it 
proposes  to  bum  the  house  of  Jephthah,  is  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  directed 
against  the  restorer  of  the  divine  law  and  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  Israel.  It  is  moral  and  national  treason. 
The  Spartans  also,  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  had 
left  Athens  to  face  alone  the  advancing  Persians. 
But  when  the  battle  at  Marathon  had  been  won, 
the  auxiliary  troops  who  arrived  too  late  to  be  of 
service,  praised  and  applauded  the  heroism  of 
Athens  (Herod,  vi.  120).  Jephthah  dwells  on  the 
injustice  of  Ephraim,  who  would  pot  indeed  fight 
against  Ammon,  but  now  (“  this  day  ”)  undertakes 
to  make  war  on  him  (he  always  stands  personally 
for  his  people),  in  order  to  excuse  his  armed  resist¬ 
ance.  Ephraim  now  receives  the  punishment  which 
properly  it  had  already  deserved  at  Gideon’s  hands 
It  is  totally  defeated  by  the  hero ;  and  its  men  find 
themselves'  entered  on 'a  calamitous  flight. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  the  men  of  Gilead  smote 
Ephraim.  It  was  not  Jephthah,  as  the  fine  repre¬ 
sentation  gives  us  to  remark,  who  prosecuted  the 
bloody  pursuit.  He  contented  himself  with  chas¬ 
tising*  Ephraim  according  to  its  presumption  ;  but 
the  people  of  Gilead  had  been  exasperated  by  the 
contempt  of  the  Ephraimites.  It  is  true  that  the 
sentence  in  which  the  ground  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Gileadites  over  an  utterance  of  the  Ephraimites  is 

expressed,  is  not  easily  expounded: 

ny’p?  qj-ini  'ta'b? 

H  ~3P  For  it  is  not  at  once  apparent 

how  the  Gileadites  could  be  called  “fugitives  of 
Ephraim,”  seeing  they  were  descendants  of  Manas- 
ten.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  makes  this  in¬ 
telligible.  Ephraim  raised  a  claim  to  participate 
in  war,  only  m  the  cases  of  Gideon  and  Jephtnah, 
not  in  those  of  the  other  Judges.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  it  based  its  claim  upon  the  fact  that 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  belonged  to  Manasseh,  its 
own  sister-tribe.  At  any  rate,  the  House  of  Joseph, 
^Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  had  from  of  old  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  certain  unity  of  its  own.  It  treated 
as  one  with  Joshua  (Josh.  xvii.  14  ff.).  It  entered 
together  into  its  territory  (Judg.  i.  22).  Under 


king  Solomon  it  was  under  a  common  administra¬ 
tive  officer  0  Kgs.  xi.  28).  Now,  in  the  “  House 
of  Joseph  ”  Ephraim  had  the  chief  voice ;  for  Ma¬ 
nasseh  was  divided,  and  its  possessions  lay  scattered 
among  other  tribes.  Hence,  it  could  with  some 
plausibility  claim  it  as  its  right  that  no  division  of 
the  House  of  Joseph  should  undertake  a  warlike 
expedition  without  its  participation.  Nor  do  Gid¬ 
eon  and  Jephthah  deny  this  right.  “  We  did  call 
thee,”  says  the  latter ;  “  but  thou  didst  not  come.” 
Only  the  manner  in  which  Ephraim  raided  its 
claim  was  sinful,  unjust,  and  arrogant.  For  it 
raised  it,  not  in  the  time  of  distress,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  booty;  and  instead  of  applauding  a 
great  achievement,  it  indulged  in  derision,  which 
exasperated  the  warriors  of  Gilead.  For  in  storm¬ 
ing  at  Jephthah  for  not  calling  it,  it  denies  to  Gil¬ 
ead  every  right  of  separate  action.  “How  can 
Gilead  presume  to  exercise  tribal  functions,  and 
set  a  pnnee  and  judge  over  IsYael  ?  ”  “  Gilead  is 
no  community  at  all,  but  only  a  “  set  of  fugitives,” 
who  act  as  if  they  were  a  tribe,  whereas  in  fact 
they  belong  elsewhere.  They  use  the  word  peletitn 
(fugitives)  by  way  of  contumely,  just  as  among 
the  Greeks  Qvyds  meant  both  fugitive  and  ban¬ 
ished.  Ye  are  “  fugitives  of  Ephraim,”  taunted  the 
Ephraimites,  and  would  set  yourselves  up  as  an 
independent  principality.  In  so  saying,  Ephraim 
arrogantly  put  itself  in  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Joseph,  to  which  Gilead  also  belonged,  since  it  was 
the  son  of  Machir  of  Manasseh.  “  Gilead  belongs 
in  the  midst  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.”  This 
addition  was  intended  to  add  point  to  what  pre¬ 
ceded.  Gilead  is  nothing  by  itself,  has  no  tribal 
rights  ;  it  belongs  to  the  House  of  Joseph.  This 
was  true,  indeed;  and  Gilead’s  descendants  lived 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  (Num.  xxvi.  30  ff.) ;  but 
“  fugitives  ”  they  were  not.  The  half-tribe  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  was  as  independent  as 
an v  other  tribe;  and  in  the  war  against  Ammon 
Gilead  proper  was  doubtless  joined  by  men  of  other 
tribes,  especially  Gad.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  men  of  Gilead  became  greatly  exasperated, 
and  did  not  spare  the  Ephraimites  even  in  their 
flight.  Jephthah  only  defeated  them  ;  but  the  mul¬ 
titude  slew  them  like  enemies,  and  gave  no  quarter. 
Thus,  sin  and  contumely  beget  passion  and  cru¬ 
elty.  The  discord  of  brethren  inflicts  the  deepest 
wounds.  Nowhere  does  hatred  rise  higher,  tnan 
where  concord  is  natural. 

Ver.  6.  Then  said,  they  to  him.  Say  Shib¬ 
boleth.  Ephraim  meets  with  remarkable  expe¬ 
riences  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  In  Gideon’s 
time,  it  gained  easy  victory  there  over  the  Midian- 
ites  whom  that  hero  chased  into  their  hands  ;  now 
it  is  itself  chased  thither  and  there  put  to  death. 

In  the  outset,  its  men  had  taunted  Gilead  with  the 
term  “  fugitives  of  Ephraim,”  and  now  they  are 

themselves  in  very  truth  Before, 

they  prided  themselves  upon  their  tribe  name  Eph¬ 
raim,  which  they  haugntily  used  for  the  whole 
House  of  Joseph  ;  and  now,  when  an  Epbraimite 
came  to  the  stream,  he  is  fain  to  deny  his  tribe  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  The  enraged  men  of  Gilead 
will  not  suffer  one  Ephraimite  to  cross  the  river; 
hence  the  requisition  of  every  one  who  wished  to 
pass  over,  to  say  Shibboleth,  which  no  Ephraimite 
could  do,  for  he  could  only  say  Sibboletn.  What 
•“  Shibboleth  ”  meant,  is  of  minor  importance ;  but 
as  its  enunciation  was  required  at  the  river,  and  in 
order  to  pass  it,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Gilead¬ 
ites  thought  rather  of  the  signification  “stream” 
than  “  ear,”  both  of  which  the  word  has.  Every 
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Ephraimite  in  this  extremity  had  the  feeling  after¬ 
wards  depicted  in  the  Psftlm  (lxix.  3  [2] ) :  “I  am  I 
come  into  depths  of  waters,  and  the  stream  over¬ 
flows  me,”  'a'petptf  nYstn.  —  When,  daring 
the  Flemish  war,  the  insurrection  against  the 
French  broke  oat,  May  25.  1302,  the  gates  were 
guarded,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  pa^s  oat,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  were  able  to  say,  “  Scill  end e  friend ,” 
which  words  no  Frenchman  could  pronounce. 
(Mensel,  Gesch.  von  Frankr.  ii.  134 ;  Schmidt,  Gesch. 
von  Frankr.  i.  682). 

And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraim- 
itea  forty  and  two  thousand.  The  number  42 
(7  times  6)  api tears  to  be  not  far  removed  from 
a  round  number;  but  its  occurrence  is  associated 
with  severe  and  well-merited  judgments  on  sin 
As  here  42,000  sinful  Ephraimites  fall,  so  42  of 
the  mockers  of  the  prophet  Elijah  are  killed  by 
bears  (2  Kgs.  ii.  24)*;  and  when  the  judgment  of 
God  breaks  forth  over  the  house  of  Ahab,  42  breth¬ 
ren  of  Ahaxiah  ore  put  to  death  by  Jehu  (2  Kgs. 
x.  14). 

Ver.  7.  And  he  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
cities'  of  GJead.  Herein  the  mournful  lot  of 
Jephthah,  resulting  from  the  surrender  of  his 
daughter,  shows  itself.  He  had  no  heir,  as  he  had 
had  no  inheritance.  He  was  the  first  and  the 
last  in  his  house.  The  greatness  of  his  deeds  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  nevertheless  re¬ 
membered  ;  for  in  what  city  he  was  buried  was  not 
known,  iust*  as  to  ns  Mizpah,  the  place  where  he 
had  his  home,  is  also  unknown,  and  as  the  place 
of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  not  known 
what  his  father’s  name  was ;  it  is  not  known  where 
his  own  grave  is.  14  Gilead  ”  begat  him,  and  Gil¬ 
ead  received  his  corpse.  He  shares  no  father's 
tomb,  and  no  son  shares  his.  He  was  a  great 
hero  who  lived  and  died  solitary ;  only  faith  in 
God  was  with  him.  Six  vears  he  ruled ;  when 
they  were  finished,  his  rest  from  labor  and  sorrow 
began.  His  name  did  not  return  ;  Gilead’s  power 
rose  not  again  :  but  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Israel. 
HU  sorrow  and  victory  arc  typical — so  the  older 
expositors  suggest — of  Him  who  said  :  u  Not  my 
will,  but  thine,  be  done !  M 


HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah’8  vocation  was  extraordinary,  and 
equally  extraordinary  was  his  fate.  He  gave  up 
everything  to  God  for  his  people ;  and  yet  at  la&t 
the  envy  of  hU  countrymen  pursues  him.  They 
threaten  to  burn  his  house,  wnicli  for  their  sake  he 1 
has  made  desolate.  He  makes  no  boast  of  this, 
however  ;  yet  exercises  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand.  Six  years  he  judged,  and  in  the  seventh 
rested  from  an  office  that  had  brought  him  so 
much  grief. 

1.  Prior  to  success  friends  are  few;  but  after¬ 
wards  all  wish  to  share  in  it.  While  there  is  dan¬ 
ger,  he  who  takes  the  lead  is  called  valorous ;  after 
the  victory,  usurper.  Sin  regards  not  the  offerings 
which  the  warrior  brings,  but  only  the  results  which 
he  has  obtained.  The  evil  will  not  assist  in  sowing ; 
but  yet  would  fain  participate  in  the  harvest. 

2.  Life  offers  nothing  to  such  as  serve  not  God, 
even  though  one  rise  as  high  as  Jephthah.  If 


Jephthah  had  not  rebuilt  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in 
'  Israel,  he  had  been  happier  in  the  desert  and  the 
silence  of  seclusion.  The  charm  of  life  must  be 
sought  in  the  gospel.  Life  is  short ;  and  though 
prolonged,  full  of  trouble.  Every  religion  builds 
its  altar  for  eternity.  For  Him  who  has  wrought 
six  days  for  his  Saviour,  and  confessed  Him,  there 
opens  on  the  seventh  the  Sabbath  of  eternity. 

Starke  :  The  godly  are  never  long  without  a 
cross :  they  are  tried  at  home  and  abroad ;  with¬ 
out  is  fighting,  withiu  is  fear  (2  Cor.  vii.  5). — 
Sailer  :  The  gospel  without  suffering  belongs  to 
heaven  ;  suffering  without  the  gospel,  to  hell ;  the 
gospel  with  suffering,  to  earth. 

|  Henry  :  It  is  an  ill  thing  to  fasten  names  or 
characters  of  reproach  on  persons  or  countries,  as 
is  common,  especially  on  tnose  who  lie  under  out¬ 
ward  disadvantages ;  it  often  occasions  quarrels  of 
ill  consequences,  as  here.  See  likewise  what  a 
mischievous  thing  an  abusive  tongue  is.  —  Words¬ 
worth  :  Here  we  see  a  specimen  of  that  evil 
spirit  of  envy  and  pride  which  has  shown  itself  in 
the  Church  of  God.  They  who  are  in  high  place 
in  the  Church,  like  Ephraim,  sometimes  stand 
aloof  in  the  time  of  danger.  And  when  others  of 
lower  estate  have  stepped  into  the  gap,  and  have 
stood  in  the  breach,  and  braved  the  danger,  and 
have  fought  the  battle  and  gained  the  victory,  as 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  did  (the  man  of  Gutad, 
which  was  not  a  tribe  of  Israel),  then  they  are 
angry  and  jealous,  and  insult  them  with  proud 
words,  and  even  proscribe  and  taunt  them  with 
being  runaways  and  deserters,  and  yet  daring  to 
c’aira  a  place  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Has  not 
this  haughty  and  bitter  language  of  scorn  and  dis¬ 
dain  lnjcn  the  language  of  some  in  the  greatest  west¬ 
ern  church  of  Christendom  against  the  chnrchcs 
of  the  reformation  ?  Has  it  not  Sometimes  been 
the  language  of  some  in  the  Church  of  England 
towards  separatists  from  herself?  Schism  doubt¬ 
less  is  a  sin  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  anti-scriptural  terms  of  communion, 
as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  sin  of  the 
schism  is  hers.  It  is  often  occasioned  (though  not 
justified)  by  spiritual  languor  and  lethargy  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Zeal  for  God  and  for  the  truth  is 
good  wherever  it  be  found.  Let  the  churches  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  fight 
boldly  the  good  fight  against  the  Ammonites  of 
error  and  unbelief.  Then  the  irregular  guerrilla 
warfare  of  separatist 1  Jephthahs  and  their  Gilead¬ 
ites  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  will  fight  side 
by  side  under  the  banner  of  Ephraim.  —  Thx 
same  :  The  Gileadites  did  not  slay  the  Ephraim¬ 
ites  because  they  did  not  agree  with  them  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  bat  because  they  were  Ephraimites, 
which  was  discovered  by  their  different  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  The  strifes  in  the  Church  of  God  lie  deeper 
than  differences  of  expression  in  ritual  observances 
or  formularies  of  faith.  They  lie  in  the  heart, 
which  is  depraved  by  the  evil  passions  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice;  and  slight  differences  in  ex¬ 
ternals  are  often  the  occasions  for  eliciting  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices  of  depraved  will,  and  the 
malignant  feelings  of  unsanctified  hearts.  Let  the 
heart  be  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  peace,  and 
the  lips  will  move  in  harmony  and  love.  —  Th* 
same  :  That  river  which  in  the  days  of  Joshua 


1  [Dr.  Wordsworth  looks  on  Jephthah  as  "one  who  does 
mighty  deeds  In  an  irregular  manner,  at  a  time  when  thoee 
person*  who  are  placed  in  authority  by  God,  and  who  ought 
to  employ  God's  appointed  mean*  in  a  regular  way,  are  faith- 
le^a  to  their  trust,  and  neglect  their  duty  to  God  and  his 
Church.  His  work  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Wee- 


leys  and  Whiteflelds,'7  etc.  see  on  ch.  xl.  L  The  definition 
of  ,f  irregularity  ”  here  given,  applies  to  all  the  Judges: 
In  a  certain  sense,  they  were  all  irregular ;  but  that  Jeph* 
thab  was  so  in  any  special  sense  is  abundantly  refuted  by 
Dr.  Ceasel's  exposition.  —  To.] 
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had  been  divided  by  God's  power  and  mercy,  in 
order  that  all  the  tribes  miglit  pass  over  together 
into  Canaan,  the  type  of  heaven,  is  now  made  the 
scene  of  carnage  between  Gilead  and  Ephraim. 
In  the  Church  of  God,  the  scenes  of  God's  dearest 
love  have  often  been  made  the  scenes  of  men’s 
bitterest  hate.  The  waters  of  baptism,  the  living 
waters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  holy 


sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  these  “  passages 
of  our  Jordan  "  —  the  reconls  and  pledges  of  God’s 
love  to  the  Israel  of  God,  have  been  made  the 
scenes  of  the  bitterest  controversies,  and  of  blood* 
shed  of  brethren,  by  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  holy  sepulchre  itself  has  been  made 
an  aceldama.  —  Is.] 


EIGHTH  SECTION. 

THESE  JUDGES  OF  UNEVENTFUL  LIVES  IN  PEACEFUL  T1ME8  :  IBZAN  OF  BETHLEHEM,  ELON  THE 
ZEBULON1TK,  AND  ABDON  THE  PIRATHONITE. 


Ibzan  of  Bethlehem ,  El  on  the  Zebulonite ,  and  Abdon  the  Pirathonite. 
Chapter  XII.  8-15. 


8  9  And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth-lehem  judged  Israel.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  [,] 
and  thirty  daughters  whom  [omit :  whom]  he  sent  abroad  [sent  out,  i.  e.  gave  in  mar- 
*•»],  and  took  in  [brought  home]  thirty  daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons:  and 

10  he  judged  Israel  seven  years.  Then  died  Ibzan  [And  Ibzan  died],  and  was 

11  buried  at  Bethlehem.  And  after  him  Elon,  a  [the]  Zebulonite,  judged  Israel,  and 

12  he  judged  Israel  ten  years.  And  Elon  the  Zebulonite  died,  and  was  buried  in 

13  Aijalon  in  the  country  of  Zebulun.  And  after  him  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  [the] 

14  Pirathonite,  judged  Israel.  And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews  [grandsons], 

15  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass  colts :  and  he  judged  Israel  eight  years.  And 
Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel  the  Pirathonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Pirathon  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of  the  Amalekites  [Amalekite]. 


EXJSGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  | 

The  special  value  of  the  notices  concerning  these 
three  Judges  consists  in  the  contrast  which  they 
offer  to  the  fortunes  of  Jephthah.  These  three  all 
have  what  Jephthah  had  not.  They  all  have  chil¬ 
dren  in  abundance,  and  are  happy  in  them  (Ps. 
cxxvii.  3  ff.).  Ibzan  has  thirty  (laughters,  whom 
he  gives  in  marriage,  and  thirty  daughters-in-law. 
Abdon,  likewise,  has  forty  sons,  and  looks  on  thirty 
flourishing  grandsons.  The  people  is  familiar  with 
the  places  of  their  nativity,  and  knows  where  their 
sepulchres  are.  Indeed,  some  of  these  places,  even 
with  their  old  names,  are  not  lost  to  this  day. 
For  even  the  native  place  of  Ibzan,  although  it 
was  not  the  celebrated  Bethlehem,  but  another  in 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  has  in  our  day  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  Beit  Lahm  by  Robinson  (iii.  113)*.  Keil’s 
remark  that  we  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  in  Judah,  must  indeed  be  allowed,  althongh 
the  Jewish  legend  does  think  of  it  and  identifies 
Ibzan  with  Boaz.1  But  that  this  Bethlehem  al¬ 
ways  appears  with  the  addition  “in  Judah”  (so 
also  in  Judg.  xvii.  7),  has  its  ground  in  the  very 
feet  that  the  other  Bethlehem  was  not  unknown. 

1  The  un  historical  character  of  the  legend  Is  the  more 
evident,  the  more  clear  It  is  that  chapter  xii.  treats  only  of 
northern  heroes,  whereas  the  narrative#  of  southeastern 
heroes  and  struggles  begin  at  chapter  xili.,  and  continue 
down  to  Samuel  and  David. 


The  definition  “in  Judah  ”  could  here  be  the  less 
omitted  because  the  next  Judge  also  belonged  to 
Zebulun. 

Aijalon  also,  the  place  where  Elon,  the  second 
mentioned  Judge,  is  said  to  have  died,  and  where 
he  probably  also  resided,  seems  to  be  recognized  in 
Jalfln,  a  place  of  ruins  (cf.  Van  de  Velde,  referred 
to  by  Keii).  Pirathon,*  the  birthplace  of  the  third 
Judge,  whose  name  Hillel  is  a  nighly  celebrated 
one  among  the  Jews  of  later  times,  was  already 
recognized  by  Esthor  ha-Parchi  in  the  modem 

Fer’ata  (nHSHC),  and  has  been  rediscovered  by 
Robinson  and  others  (cf.  Znnz,  in  Asher's  Beni,  of 
Tudela ,  ii.  426  ;  Robinson,  iii.  134).  They  all  en¬ 
joy  in  fact  every  blessing  of  life  of  which  Jephthah 
was  destitute  ;*we  hear  of  their  children,  their 
fathers,  and  their  graves;  but  of  their  deeds  we 
hear  nothing.  They  have  judged,  hut  not  delivered. 
They  enjoyed  distinction,  because  they  were  rich  ; 
but  they  never  rose  from  the  condition  of  exiled 
and  hated  men  to  the  dignity  of  princes,  uiged 
thereto  by  the  humble  entreaties  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Of  them,  we  know  nothing  but  their 
wealth;  of  Jephthah,  nothing  but  his  renown. 

S  It  lies  on  a  Tell,  which  ver.  15  calls  the  mountain  of 
Amalek,  perhaps  from  Joshua,  the  conqueror  of  Amalek, 
cf.  ch.  v.  14. 
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They  hiul  herds,  bat  made  no  sacrifices.  Their 
daughters  were  married  ;  bnt  the  nnnwrried  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jepbthah  survives  them  all  as  an  example 
of  the  obedience  and  faith  of  ever v  noble  maiden  | 
heart.  They  had  full  houses,  and  widely  known  | 
monuments ;  and  Jephthah  went  from  an  empty 
house  to  an  unknowu  grave  :  but  his  name,  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  Apostle’s  benediction,  shines  for¬ 
evermore  as  that  of  a  hero  of  faith.  Such  con¬ 
trasts  the  narrator  wishes  to  rescue  from  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  heathen  Achilles,  according  to  the  le¬ 
gend  of  the  Greeks,  t  hose  immortal  fame  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  length  of  life  and  pleasure.  What  would 
we  choose,  if  choice  were  given  us  between  Ibzan 
or  Hillcl  and  Jephthah  ?  Or  rather,  let  us  Chris¬ 
tians  choose  the  Cross  of  Him  who  lives  forever ! 


HOMILETIC AL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  Gideon  and  Abimelech,  two  peaceful 
Judges  are  named,  concerning  whose  official  life 
nothing  is  reported.  A  similar  relation  subsists 
between  Jephthah  and  his  successors.  The  com¬ 
parison  may  serve  for  instruction.  The  result  of 
Gideon's  deeds  was  glory  and  greatness  ;  of  Abim¬ 
elech  ’s  tyranny,  terrors  and  punishment.  Both 
kinds  of  results  were  brought  to  view,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  nations,  in  the  career  of  Jeph¬ 
thah.  His  victory  was  mighty  against  those  with¬ 


out  ;  his  chastisement  towards  those  within.  The 
seed  which  he  sowed  in  tears,  sprang  np  in  joy  for 
others. 

The  three  Judges  have  eveiything  that  Jephthah 
has  not,  — children,  paternal  home,  and  commem¬ 
oration  of  their  deatn.  Bnt  they  have  no  heroic 
victory  like  his,  and  his  only  daughter  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  all  time.  Jephthah  judged  only  a  short 
time,  and  died  bowed  down  with  grief  and  loneli¬ 
ness.  But  neither  can  prosperity  avail  to  lengthen 
years.  These  peaceful  Judges  judged  only  seven, 
ten,  and  eight  years,  respectively.  How  different 
is  Jephthah's  life  from  theirs !  But  the  kingdom 
of  God  does  not  move  onward  in  tragedies  alone, 
but  also  in  meekness  and  quietude. 

The  teachings  of  God  are  calculated  to  Berve 
truth,  not  to  promote  human  glory.  Worldly  van¬ 
ity  strives  for  the  immortality  of  time.  It  is  a 
strange  exhibition  of  human  folly,  when  great 
deeds  are  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  monuments 
and  statues  with  which  they  are  rewarded.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  other  laws  obtain.  Jephthah  is 
the  great  warrior  hero ;  but  neither  the  place  of  his 
birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.  Monuments 
determine  nothing  in  the  history  which  God  writes, 
but  only  Godlike  deeds.  The  faithful  who  haTe 
died  in  God,  are  followed  by  their  works. 

Starke  :  It  is  better  to  bestow  celebrity  on  one’s 
native  land,  by  virtuous  actions,  than  to  derive 
celebrity  from  one’s  native  land. 


NINTH  SECTION. 

THE  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  PHILISTINES.  SAMSON,  THE  NAZARITE  JUDGE. 


Renewed  apostasy. 

Chapter  XIII.  1. 

1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  *  them ,  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  years. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  same  fatal  history  repeats  itself  everywhere. 
Not  one  single  tribe,  the  Book  of  Judges  teaches 
us,  is  exempted  from  it.  Apostasy  is  constantly 
followed  by  subjection,  whether  it  be  inflicted  by 
eastern  or  western  neighbor-tribes.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten,  ch.  ii.  14,  that  when  Israel  falls  into  sin,  it 
will  be  persecuted  by  all  the  nations  round  about. 
And  ch.  lii.  3  includes  the  “  five  princes  of  the  Phil¬ 
istines  ”  among  those  through  whom  Israel  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  distress  and  war.  The 
Book  began  with  the  oppression  of  the  .Mesopo¬ 
tamian  king  in  the  east,  from  which  Othniel,  the 
hero  of  Jndah,  liberated  the  people.  After  tracing 
a  circular  course  through  tnc  east  and  northeast, 
it  ends,  like  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  in  the 


west  ,*  and  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  with  which  the  nar¬ 
rative  began,  is  again  brought  forward  at  its  close. 
As  for  back  as  ch.  x.  7,  in  connection  with  events 
after  the  death  of  Abimelech,  we  read  that  God 
“gave  Israel  up  into  the  bands  of  the  Philistines 
and  the  sons  of  Ammon.”  The  heroic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Jephthah  against  Ammon  is,  however, 
first  reported.  (The  Judges  named  immediately 
afterwards  belong  to  northern  tribes,  two  to  Zebu- 
Inn,  one  to  Ephraim.)  Now  the  writer  comes  to 
speak  of  the  great  conflicts  which  Israel  bid  to 
wage  with  the  brave  and  well-equipped  people  of 
the  five  Philistine  cities  on  the  coast,  and  which, 
with  varying  fortunes,  continued  to  the  time  of 
David.  The  tribes  especially  concerned  in  them 
were  Dan,  the  western  part  of  Jndah,  and  Simeon, 
encircled  by  Judah.  How  changed  were  the  times  I 
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Once,  the  men  of  Judah,  in  their  stormlike  career  j 
of  victory,  had  won  even  the  great  cities  on  the  sea- 1 
coast.  Afterwards,  they  were  not  only  unable  to 
maintain  possession  of  them,  but  through  their 
own  apostasy  from  God  and  the  genuine  Israel- 
iiish  spirit,  became  themselves  dependent  on  them. 
Dan  had.  already  been  long  unable  to  hold  its 
ground  anywhere  except  on  the  mountains  (ch.  i. 
34).  Now*,  the  Philistines  were  powerful  and  free 
in  all  the  Danite  cities.  Chapter  x.  15  f.  tells  of 
the  earnest  repentance  of  the  sons  of  Israel  before 
God.  Bat  such  a  statement  is  not  made  here,  al¬ 
though  the  history  of  a  new  Judge  is  introduced. 
Everywhere  else  the  narrative,  before  it  relates  the 
mighty  deeds  of  a  Shophet ,  premises  that  Israel  had 
cried  unto  God,  and  that  consequently  God  had 
taken  pity  upon  them.  Now,  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  ch.  x.  15  refers  also  to  Dan  and  Judah,  as  in 
re r.  6  the  Philistines  are  likewise  already  spoken 
of,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  narrative  of  Samson’s 
exploits  is  not  preceded  by  a  similar  remark.  It 
is  a  point  worthy  of  special  notice.  For  since  the 
story  of  Israel's  apostasy  is  repeated,  that  of  its 
repcntanco  would  likew'ise  have  been  repeated. 
That  which  he  does  not  relate,  the  narrator  must 
have  believed  to  have  had  no  existence.  And  in 
fact  no  such  repentance  can  have  taken  place  at 
this  time  in  Dan  and  Judah,  as  we  read  or  in  Gil¬ 
ead.  The  history  of  the  hero,  whose  deeds  are 
about  to  be  related,  proves  this.  If,  then,  such  a 
man  nevertheless  arose,  the  compassion  which  God 


thereby  manifested  toward  Israel;  was  doubtless 
called  forth  by  the  few,  scattered  here  and  there, 
who  sought  after  and  acknowledged  Him.  The 
power  which  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  Sam¬ 
son’s  activitv  is  of  a  similarly  isolated,  individual 
character.  It  is  only  disconnected  ^deliverances 
which  Israel  receives  through  him.  It  is  no  entire 
national  renovation,  such  as  were  brought  about 
by  former  Judges  within  their  fields  of  action. 
Herein  the  history  of  Samson  differs  entirely  from 
the  events  of  Othniel’s,  Ehud’s,  Barak's,  Gideon’s, 
and  Jephthah’s  times,  just  as  he  himself  differs 
from  those  heroes.  Jephthah  also  speaks  as  an 
individual  I,  when  he  treats  with  the  enemy;  he 
was  in  fact  the  national  I,  for  his  will  was  the  will 
of  the  people,  his  repentance  their  repentance.  He 
can  say,  “I  and  my  people,”  (ch.  xii.  2) :  his  people 
have  made  him  their  pnnee.  Samson  is  an  indit 
ividual  without  a  people;  a  mighty  I,  but  no 
prince ;  a  single  person,  consecrated  to  God.  and 
made  the  instrument  of  his  Spirit  almost  without 
his  own  will ;  whereas  Jephthan  and  his  people  are 
one  in  penitential  disposition  and  trust  in  God. 
Hence,  the  circumstance  that,  although  Samson 
was  a  Judge,  and  announced  by  an  angel  of  God, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  recorded  that  before  his  ad¬ 
vent  the  “  sons  of  Israel  had  cried  to  God,”  affords 
an  introductory  thought  important  for  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  nar¬ 
ratives  in  which  the  new  hero  appears. 


An  angel  foretells  the  birth  of  Samson. 

Chapter  XIII.  2-7. 

2  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Zorah,  of  the  family  of  the  Danites,  whose 

3  name  was  Manoah ;  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not.  And  the  [an]  angel 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  unto  the  woman,  and  said  unto  her,  Behold,  now, 

4  thou  art  barren,  and  bearest  not :  but  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son.  Now 
therefore  [And  now]  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  drink  not  wine,  nor  strong  drink, 

5  and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing :  For  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son  ;  and 
no  razor  shall  come  on  his  head :  for  the  child  [boy]  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto 
[of]  God  from  the  womb :  and  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 

6  the  Philistines.  Then  [And]  the  woman  came  and  told  her  husband,  saying, 
A  man  of  God  came  unto  me,  and  his  countenance  [appearance]  was  like  the 
countenance  [appearance]  of  an  angel  of  God,  very  terrible  [august] :  but  [and] 

7  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was ,  neither  told  he  me  his  name :  But  [And]  he  said 
unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  now  drink  no  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  unclean  thing :  for  the  child  [boy]  shall  be  a  Naza¬ 
rite  to  [of]  God  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  2,  3.  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of 
Zorah.  In  the.  times  of  Israel’s  penitence,  men 
rose  up  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  when  this 
was  not  the  case,  God  had  to  bring  forth  the  hero 
for  himself.  Samson’s  election  was-  unlike  that  of 
any  other  Jnd^e.  Concerning  Othniel  and  Ehud, 
it  is  simply  said,  “  and  God  set  them  up  as  deliver¬ 
ers  ”  (BJ7J1)-  Barak  was  called  through  Deborah, 


who  was  a  prophetess.  An  “  angel  of  God  ”  came 
also  to  liberate  the  people  from  Midian;  but  he 
came  to  Gideon,  a  man  of  valor  already  proved. 
Jephthah’s  case  has  just  been  considered.  The 
election  of  Samson  presents  an  altogether  different 
phase.  He  is  chosen  before  he  is  born.  An  angel 
of  God  comes,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  mother.  Jeph¬ 
thah  is  recognized  by  Gilead  as  the  right  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  begun  (brr)  to  triumph  over  the  en¬ 
emy.  In  Samson’s  case,  it  is  predicted  to  liif 
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mother  that  hcfr  son  “  shall  begin  ”  to  de¬ 

liver  Israel. 

The  father  of  Samson  was  of  Zorah  (see  below 
on  ver.  25),  of  the  race  of  Dan;  whence  Samson 
is  also  callod  Bedan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11).  He  bears 
the  beautiful  name  Manoah,  “  Rest,"  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  *Hrexos,  Hcsyehius,  —  a  name  sufficient¬ 
ly  peculiar  for  the  father  of  so  restless  a  spirit  as 
Samson.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  given.  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition  ( Baba  Bathra ,  91)  derives  her  from 
the  tribe  Judah,  and  with  reference  to  1  Chron.  iv. 
3,  names  her  Zolelponior  Hazelelponi.  The  parents 
were  at  first  childless.  The  motlicr  was  barren,  as 
Sarah  was  before  her.  But  it  is  not  related  of  her, 
any  more  than  of  Sarah,  that  she  prayed  for  a  son. 
This  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  similar  instance 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  10) ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that,  like  Hannah,  she  made  a  vow.  Nor  is  it  said 
of  her  and  Manoah  that  they  were  old,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  7).  They 
were  pious,  uncomplaining  people,  who  lived  in 
retirement,  and  had  hitherto  borne  their  childless 
condition  with  trustful  resignation.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  this  childless  condition  that  peculiarly 
adapted  the  wife  for  the  right  reception  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  which  is  made  to  her.  The  joy  which 
it  inspires  prepares  her  fully  for  the  sacrifice  which 
it  requires,  ft  holds  out  a  scarcely  hoped  for  hap¬ 
piness,  which  she  will  gladly  purchase  with  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  her.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  ground  why  she  is  chosen.  An  announce¬ 
ment  like  that  made  to  h-r  requires  faith  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  pious  disposition  of  the  parents  shows 
itself  in  this  faith,  by  which,  less  troubled  with 
douht  than  Sarah  and  Zacharias,  they  receive  as 
certaiu  that  which  is  announced  to  them. 

Ver.  4.  And  now  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and 
drink  not  wine  nor  intoxicating  drink*  For 
Samson,  the  child  that  is  to  be  bom  to  her,  shall  be 
a  “  Nazir  of  God.”  The  ideas  which  here  come  to 
light,  are  of  uncommon  instmetiveness.  They  reveal 
a  surprisingly  free  and  discriminating  conception  of 
the  life  and  wants  of  the  Israel  of  that  time.  Far- 
reaching  thoughts,  which  still  influence  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  of  our  own  day,  are  reflected  in  them. 

I.  The  law  of  the  Naznrite  and  his  vow,  in  Num. 
vi.,  rests  upon  the  great  presuppositions  which  arc 
impliod  in  Israels  calling.  In  Ex.  xix.  6,  God  says 
to  Israel,  ”  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holy  nation;”  but  he  precedes  it  (ver.  5) 
by  the  words,  “  Ye  shall  be  a  possession  unto  me 
out  of  all  nations,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.”  All 
nations  are  God’s ;  but  among  them,  Israel  was  to 
be  his  holy  people  ;  and  the  law  expresses  in  sym¬ 
bolic  actions  tnc  moral  ideas  through  which  Israel 
exhibits  itself  as  holy  and  consecrated.  Within  the 
holy  nation,  the  priests  occupy  the  same  relation 
which  the  nation  nolds  to  the  world.  Their  sendee, 
in  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  atonement,  expresses  es¬ 
pecially  consecration  and  nearness  to  Gtxi.  More¬ 
over,  with  respect  to  this  service  they  have  likewise 
a  law,  whose  external  command  represents  the  in¬ 
ternal  idea  of  their  consecration.  The  command  to 
Aaron  is,  that  the  priests,  when  they  go  into  the  tab¬ 
ernacle,  are  not  to  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel 
(Lev.  x.  9);  for  wine  is  a  mocker  (Prov.  xx.  1). 
Wind,  says  Isaiah,  with  reference  to  the  priesthood 


of  his  day  (ch.  xxviii.  7),  has  drowned  all  priestly 
consecration.  The  consequences  of  intoxication 
show  themselves  not  only  in  a  man  like  Nabsl  (l 
Sam.  xxv.  36),  but  also  in  the  case  of  a  pious  man, 
like  Lot. 

That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  teaches  on  every  page.  The  priests  are  to 
abstain  from  wine,  lest  they  die.  Hence,  also,  they 
are  not  to  touch  a  corpse,  for  it  has  the  nature  of 
sin  and  uncleanness  (Lev.  xxi.  1),  and  the  priest! 
are  to  be  holy.  But  although  the  special  official 
ricsthood  was  given  by  law  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
oliness  and  consecration  of  life  were  not  limited 
to  that  tribe  :  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  tribe, 
can  consecrate  himself  to  God,  and  without  the  aid 
of  office,  visibly  realize  the  general  priesthood  in  his 
own  person.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  that 
it  expresses  every  internal  religious  emotion  by 
means  of  a  visible  act.  It  obliges  the  inward  life 
to  allow  itself  to  be  visibly  recognized.  All  Israel 
was  to  be  holy ;  but  when  an  Israelite,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  special  spiritual  exaltation,  rising  above 
the  common  connection  between  God  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  mediated  by  the  priests,  vowed  himself  to 
God,  this  act  also  was  made  the  subject  of  ordi¬ 
nances,  by  which  the  Nazir,  as  he  who  thus  vowed 
was  called,  was  distinguished  from  other  men,  and 
held  to  special  obligations.  Hence,  an  Israelite 
can  vow  himself  to  God  for  a  time,  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  during  that  time  holy  to  God  in  an  especial 
sense  (Num.  vi.  8).  Without  holding  any  priestly 
office,  he  enters  intoai  free  and  sacred  service  before 
God.  Hence,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  vow,  he 
is  forbidden  to  touch  wine  or  strong  drink,  as  if  he 
were  constantly  officiating  iu  the  tabernacle,  al¬ 
though  the  priests,  when  not  actually  engaged  in 
service,  were  under  no  restraint.  The  priests,  gen¬ 
erally  forbidden  to  touch  a  corpse,  are  yet  allowed 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  blood  relative  ( Lev.  xxi. 
1  ff ) ;  but  the  Nazir,  who  is  to  look  upon  himself 
as  if  he  were  ever  in  the  sanctuary,  from  which 
every  impurity  is  excluded,  is  not  to  know  any  ex¬ 
ception.  He  may  not  touch  the  dead  bodv  of  even 
father  or  mother.  Yea,  he  is  himself,  as  it  were,  a 
temple  or  altar  of  God,  as  appears  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  mark  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The 
priest  comes  onlv  to  the  altar  ;  and  is  forbidden  to 
wear  the  signs  x>tr  the  idolaters  on  his  hair  and  beard 
(Lev.  xxi.  5),  and  is  moreover  distinguished  by  his 
clothing.  The  Nazir  is  in  the  congregation,  bis 
clothing  is  not  different  from  that  of  others ;  bnt 
he  is  himself  an  altar ;  and  therefore,  as  over  an 
altar,  so  over  his  body,  and  over  the  head  of  that 
l>ody,  no  iron  may  be  lifted  up.  “  When  thou 
mukest  an  altar  of  stone,”  says  Moses,  “  thou  shalt 
not  build  it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
iron1  upon  it,  thou  hast  desecrated  it”(Ex.xx.25)\ 
Accordingly,  Joshua  built  an  altar  of  stones  “over 
which  no  man  had  lifted  up  any  iron  ”  (Josh,  riil 
31).  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  grounded, 
not  in  the  nature  of  stone,  but  in  the  symbolical 
significance  of  iron.  Iron,  as  the  Mishnati  observe* 
( Midi  loth ,  iii.  4),  must  not  even  touch  the  altar;  for 
iron  is  used  to  shorten  life,  but  the  altar  to  lengthy 
it  (comp,  my  treatise  Schamir ,  pp.  57,  58).  It  i* 
well  known  that  other  ancient  nations  regarded 
iron  in  the  same  way.  The  Egyptians  called  it 
“  Tvphon’s  Bones  ”  (Plutarch,  de  Osirid.  cap.  lxii). 
Iron,  according  to  the  oracle  (Pausan.  iii.  3,  4), 
is  the  image  of  evil,  because  it  is  used  in  bat- 


1  (The  Bngllsh  version  renders,  "  tool.”  The  word  Is 
I®  ■eMe  °f  "  chisel.”  The  interpretation  rt  iron  ” 


is  justified  b y  Josh.  Till.  81,  where,  with  evident  reference 
Ex.  xx.  25,  h  substituted  for  2^71.  —  T*J 
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lie.1  When,  therefore,  it  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Nazir  to  let  no  knife  come  upon  his  head  during 
the  time  of  his  tow,  the  grouud  of  the  injunction 
was  none  other  than  this :  that  since  the  Nazir,  like 
the  altar,  is  holy  and  consecrate  to  God,  iron,  the 
instrument  of  death  and  terror,  must  not  touch 
him.* 

The  Nazir  is  a  walking  altar  of  God ;  and  his 
flowing  hair  is  the  visible  token  of  his  consecration, 
reminding  both  himself  and  the  people  of  the  sacred 
vows  he  has  assumed.  It  is  the  proper  mark  of  the 
Nazir,  as  the  linen  garment  is  that  of  the  Levite. 
By  it  he  is  known,  and  from  it  probably  comes  his 
name.  It  may  be  assumed  that  -the  signification 
“  to  devote  one’s  self,  to  abstain  from,"  of  the  verb 

belongs  to  it  only  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  attached  to  the  it  seems  to  me  that 

A'tizir  is  equivalent  to  Kap?7K0/z<W,  long-haired,  Cin- 
cinnatns,  curly-haired,  or  Harfagr  ( llaralld  hinn 
Harfagri).  For  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  in 
Xum.  vL  the  term  Nazir  is  already  accepted  as  a 
familiar  expression.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  cirrus,  curl,  lock,  or  tuft  of  hair  (cf.  ciesaries 
—  cczraries) ;  for  comparative  phiology  show's  that 

in  most  verbs  beginning  with  this  letter  is  a  spe¬ 
cific  Hebrew  prefix  to  the  root,  so  that  to 
guard,  to  keep,  may  be  compared  with  rrjp4w ;  blpj, 

to  bear,  with  brnss,  with  as; 

serpent,  with  the  onomatopoedc  zisckcn,  to  hiss; 
DP3  with  gem-re  ;  VjJ  with  salire ,  etc.  The  word 
"£3  would  then  get  its  signification  diadem,  orna¬ 
ment  (cf.  ^*1  in  the  same  sense),  jnst  as  the  Greek 
k ofi/xts,  derived  from  Koptw,  comes  to  signify 
adornment.  To  trace  the  original  etymological 
identity  of  cirrus,  cicinnus,  and  the  Sanskrit  Icibtra , 
with  the  Hebrew  nazir,  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
terms  ^{/poftai,  to  shave  one’s  self,  and  Ktlpttr,  to  cut 
the  hair,  are  connected  with  the  same  root,  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Precisely  those  terms  which 
designate  objects  of  primitive  interest  to  man,  are 
most  deeply  imbedded  in  the  general  philological 
treasures  of  all  nations.  But  not  to  pursue  these 
speculations  any  farther,  it  must  already  appear 
probable,  that  the  use  of  nazir  in  Lev.  xxv.  5,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  untrimmed  vine  of  the  sabbatic 
year,  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  not  to  the 
rfazaritic  enstom  of  human  beings,  vowing  and 
consecrating  themselves  to  God,  but  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root  The  Sabbath-year  being  time 
belonging  to  God  (Lev.  xxv.  4),  no  knife  was  ap 
plied  during  its  course  to  the  vine,  which  from  that 
circumstance  was  named  nazir .  This  would  have 
been  an  unsuitable  designation,  if  it  had  been 
derived  from  the  vows  assumed  by  the  human 
Nazir;  for  such  subjective  activity  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  vine.  It  was  the  objective  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Nazir,  who,  whether  man  or  vine,  was 
holy,  and  therefore  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
knife,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  name 
•suggests  the  unshaven  condition,  the  long  hair,  of 
the  Nazarite,  not  primarily  his  consecration,  al¬ 
though  the  sacred  character  of  the  person,  through 


the  law,  gave  sanctity  to  the  name  and  set  it  apart 
from  common  uses,  just  as  the  rite  of  circumcision 

was  indebted  for  its  name  (nb^),  not  to  the  sac¬ 
ramental  character  of  the  rite,  but  to  the  mere  act 
of  cutting  (Via,  <rpS\ij)f  and  then  reflected  its  own 
sanctity  upon  the  name.  Long  hair,  although  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  Nazaridc  institute  it  may 

be  called  "ft?  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  29),  was  the  proper  mark 
of  the  Nazir,  because  regularly  set  apart  for  this 
purpose  by  the  law.  To  sanctify  the  natural  life, 
is  the  very  thing  at  which  the  law  constantly  aims. 
By  its  institutions  its  spiritual  requisitions  are  ren¬ 
dered  visible  and  personal.  The  circumcision  of  the 
foreskin  is  after  all  but  the  national  image  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  the  heart,  and  the  Nazaritic  institute 
is  the  symbql  of  the  general  priesthood,  in  which 
no  sin  or  impurity  is  to  sully  the  free  service  of  God. 
But  the  visible  character  in  which  each  of  these 
conceptions  appeared,  was  more  than  a  subjective, 
mutable  image :  it  was  a  definite  and  unchange¬ 
able  law.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sacrament. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  relation  of  spirit  and 
law  affects  Biblical  language  and  conceptions.  The 
wearing  of  long  hair,  a  purely  natural  act,  is  first, 
by  spiritual  ideas,  raised  into  an  expression  of  the 
general  priesthood,  in  which  man  is  a  living  altar ; 
but  when  long  hair  has  become  characteristic  of  the 
sacred  Nazir,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  far  from  im¬ 
purity,  a  new  verb  is  derived  from  his  name,  with 
the  sole  spiritual  signification  of  “  withholding  one’s 
self  from  what  is  unclean.”  The  same  process  may 
be  noted  in  connection  with  circumcision.  Origi¬ 
nally  elevated  into  a  sacrament  by  the  intervention 
of  spiritual  ideas,  incorporated  into  the  law,  it 
affords  occasion  for  the  transfer  of  its  name  to  the 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  circumcision  of  tongue 
and  heart.  But  especially  remarkable  is  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  law  in 
the  history  of  Samson.  , 

II.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  hero  who  should 
begin  to  deliver  Israel,  to  be  a  Nazir  /  Why  was 
the  same  election  and  education  not  necessary  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  great  judges,  as,  for  instance, 
Gideon  and  Jephthah?  Were  then  those  heroes 
not  spiritual  Nazarites,  who  gjave  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  God  ?  May  we  not  understand  the  open¬ 
ing  words  of  Deborah’s  Song  as  indicating  their 
spiritual  consecration  to  Jehovah :  “  That  in  Israel 
waved  the  hair,  in  the  people’s  self-devotion  ”  (see 
on  ch.  v.  2)  ?  No  doubt;  and  for  that  very  reason 
Samson  is  distinguished  from  them.  For  those 
men  arose  in  times  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  them¬ 
selves  repented  and  turned  their  hearts  to  God.  In 
Samson’s  day,  the  situation  was  different.  Dan  and 
Judah  were  oppressed,  but  not  repentant.  An  up¬ 
rising  from  within  through  faith,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  brought  about,  therefore,  as  it  were 
from  without,  by  means  of  the  law.  The  power 
of  the  objective,  spiritual  law  manifests  itself.  Ii 
becomes  an  organ  of  deliverance,  when  the  sub¬ 
jective  source  of  freedom  no  longer  flows.  The 
angel  wouljl  have  found  no  Gideon.  A  prophetess 
like  Deborah,  there  was  not.  But  the  law  abides : 
it  is  independent  of  the  current  popular  spirit.  It 
is  thus  the  last  sure  medium  through  which  the 
help  of  God  can  come  to  Israel.  This  significance 


1  The  following  is  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Ty&na :  ”  Let  the  Iron  spare  the  hair  of  a  wise  man. 
For  it  is  not  right  that  it  should  touch  a  place  where  lie  the 
•ources  of  all  the  senses,  whence  all  sacred  sounds  and  voices 
iMtne,  and  prayers  proceed,  and  the  word  of  wisdom  inter¬ 
prets.-* —  Philoatrat.,  ViL  Apollon.  t  viii.  6. 


3  lienee,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  explanations  cited  and 
proposed  in  Oehler’s  article  on  the  Nasiraat ,  in  Hertog's  En- 
ci/ldopddie  (x-  206).  A  poem  by  Max  Letter!*,  on  the  "  Locks 
of  the  Naxarite,”  in  Jo'owiez  BliUhenkranz ,  p.  289,  has  en¬ 
tirely  missed  the  idea  of  the  Naaaritio  institution. 
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of  the  law,  and  its  objective  power,  is  very  in¬ 
structively  set  forth  before  the  people  in  the  person 
of  SAinson.  It  is  this  also  which,  from  Samson 
onward,  becomes  the  ruling  force  in  the  vocation 
and  appointment  of  deliverers,  until  the  kingship 
is  established,  which  by  the  objective  rite  of  pries  ly 
anointing,  changes  l)avid  the  shepherd-boy  into 
David  the  victorious  ruler.  And  this  instruction 
concerning  the  law  as  a  whole,  is  imparted  through 
the  medium  of  the  special  law  concerning  the  Nazir, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  relation  to  be  pointed  out 
comes  most  clearly  to  view.  For  precisely  the  Na- 
sariteship  is,  according  to  the  Biblical  law,  the  out¬ 
flow  of  unrequired,  voluntary  consecration  to  God 
on  the  part  of  an  individual.  No  doubt,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  earlier  heroes,  though  not  Nazar- 
ites  in  form,  were  such  self-devoted  men.  But 
heroes  such  as  they  do  not  arise  in  times  when  the 
absence  of  penitence  and  faith  dulls  the  prophets 
and  NaZarites  (cf.  Amos.  ii.  12).  Hence,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Samson  teaches  that  Israel  would  have  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Nazariteship,  if  it  had 
had  no  other  tnan  subjective  validity.  When  faith  is 
wanting  among  the  people,  no  man  becomes  a  Na¬ 
zir  ;  but  the  objective  law  can  make  of  the  Nazir,  a 
man.  In  Samson’s  case,  the  Nazariteship  makes 
the  hero,  the  long  hair  characterizes  his  strength, 
the  renunciations  of  the  mother  consecrate  the 
child.  Samson,  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth  and  with¬ 
out  his  own  will,  becomes  what  he  is  only  as  such, 
and  continues  to  be  a  hero  only  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  Nazarite.  The  Nazariteship  is  first, 
everything  else  second,  in  him.  Its  power  over  him 
is  so  objective,  that  it  already  operates  on  him  be¬ 
fore  he  is  bom,  before  anything  like  free  conscious¬ 
ness  can  bo  thought  of.  The  command  addresses 
not  him  whom  it  concerns,  but  his  mother,  and  she, 
during  her  pregnancy,  becomes  a  female  Nazir,  in 
order  that  ner  son  may  be  able  to  become  a  hero. 
It  is  this  that  properly  distinguishes  Samson  from 
the  other  heroes;  and  its  occasion  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  narrator  could  not,  as  at  other  times, 
introduce  his  story  by  stating  that  the  tribes  had 
persistently  “cried  unto  God. 

III.  The  Mishnah  (Nazir,  i.  2)  already  distin¬ 
guishes  between  a  perpetual  Nazarite  and  a  &amson- 
Nazarite.  And  in  fact,  the  Nazariteship  of  Samson 
is  unique,  has  never  repeated  itself,  and  never  can 
repeat  itself ;  for  it  is  conditioned  by  the  history  of 
his  age.  Samuel  also  is  consecrated  Dy  his  mother’s 
vow  that  he  shall  belong  to  God,  and  that  no  razor 
shall  come  upon  his  head ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  mother  observed  the  Nazaritic  rales 
in  her  own  person,  nor  is  anything  said  about  anv 
virtue  in  long  hair  in  connection  with  Samuel. 
Hannah  was  wholly  self-moved  in  the  making  of 
her  vow.  The  case  of  John  the  Baptist  likewise 
stands  entirely  by  itself.  Here,  the  birth  of  the 
child  is  indeed  announced  by  an  An^el,  but  his 
character  as  a  Nazarite  is  expressed  in  language 
altogether  peculiar :  “  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink.”  John  will  be  great  before  God,  and  because 
of  that  greatness  will  drink  no  wine.  Nothing  is 
said  about  long  hair,  and  the  origin  of  John’s  vow 
is  placed,  not  in  the  act  of  another,  but  in  the 
strength  with  which  God  had  endowed  himself. 
The  Mishnah  puts  it  as  a  possible  case  that  a  person 
should  vow  to  be  a  Nazarite  like  Samson ;  that  is, 
the  vow  is  hypothetically  so  limited  that,  while  it 
requires  him  who  makes  it  to  wear  his  hair  long, 
he  is  not  required  to  bring  sacrifices  for  defilement. 
Such  a  vow  was  named  after  Samson,  because  a 
part  of  his  life  was  imitated  by  it.  But  properly 


speaking,  a  vow*  to  be  like  Samson,  is  impo>>iblc. 
For  Samson’s  vow  began  not  with  himself,  but 
with  his  mother.  According  to  the  law  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  Numberg,  an  Israelite  could  take  a  vow 
upon  himself  for  a  longer' or,  like  the  four  friends 
of  James  (Acts  xxi.  23),  for  a  shorter  period. 
When  the  time  was  expired,  he  shaved  himself, 
and  brought  an  offering.  But  no  one  could  vow  to 
be  like  Samson.  It  was  indeed  within  the  power 
of  a  mother  to  promise  to  bring  up  her  child  like 
Samson,  but  even  then  she  had  no  right  to  expect 
the  same  results  as  in  the  case  of  Samson.  It  is 
precisely  the  impotence  of  human  subjectivity  that 
is  demonstrated  by  Samson's  history.  It  cannot 
l>e  the  wish  of  all  mothers  to  have  Samson-children, 
when  they  suffer  the  hair  of  their  offspring  to  grow. 
The  angel’s  announcement,  through  which  the 
spirit  in  die  law  begins  to  operate  even  in  the 
maternal  womb,  is  the  original  source  of  strength. 
The  Spirit  of  God  operates  on  mother  and  son, 
througn  the  Nazariteship  as  its  organ.  The  power 
of  the  Nazir,  the  holy  influence  of  the  law,  opens 
the  man  himself;  the  outflow  of  divine  consecra¬ 
tion  into  the  life  of  the  consecrated  cannot  take 
place  without  th^Spirit  of  God.  The  theological 
doctrine  of  the  preparatory  history  of  Samson,  is 
just  this :  that  whi.e  the  law  in  its  immutable  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  placed  over  against  the  subjective  forces 
of  prophecy  and  heroic  inspiration,  yet  it  can  never 
of  itself,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
pervading  and  quickening  it,  become  the  organ  of 
deliverance. 

The  Nazantic  institute  is  the  image  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  priesthood,  of  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  belong  wholly  to 
God.  The  visible  acts  which  it  prescribes,  repre¬ 
sent,  as  in  a  figure,  the  purity  and  siulessnessof  the 
heart  consecrated  to  God.  In  the  case  of  Samson, 
this  Nazariteship  begins  from  his  mother’s  womb. 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  a  son  bom  of  human  par¬ 
ents,  to  be  sinless  through  the  law,  Samson  the 
Nazarite  ought  to  have  been  sinless.  But  only 
Christ  is  the  true  Nazarite  in  spirit,  whose  life  re¬ 
alizes  the  purity  of  the  idea,  and  whose  free  love, 
rooted  in  God.  continues  among  men  from  the 
womb  until  death.  Jacob,  the  dying  patriarch;  an¬ 
nounced  a  blessing  “  on  the  head  or  Joseph  and  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  Nazir  of  his  brethren  ” 
(Gen.  xlix.  26) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness  inter¬ 
preted  the  expression  “  Nazir  of  his  brethren  ”  not 
of  Joseph,  but  found  in  the  “  and  ”  a  link  connecting 
the  blessing  of  Joseph  with  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  a  Nazir  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  It  saw  in  the 
passage  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  who  though  not 
descended  from  Levi,  was  yet  the  true  holy  and 
consecrated  high-priest.  Hence,  the  opinion  that 
in  the  language  of  the  evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  23), 
<(  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  He  shall  be  called  aNofwpouK,”  reference 


is  made  to  the  Vrft*  the  “  Nazir  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,”  is  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  Remarkable, 
at  all  events,  is  it  that  the  ancient  Jewish  interpre¬ 
tation,  when  Jacob  after  the  blessing  on  Dan  (Gen. 
xlix.  17)  adds  the  words:  “I  wait  for  thy  salva-” 
tion,  Jehovah !”  conceives  him  to  glance  from  the 
nearer  but  transient  deliverance  by  Samson,  to  the 
more  distant  but  eternal  redemption  of  Messiah 
( Bertach .  Rabba ,  p.  86  c;  cf.  the  Taigums  on  the 
passage);  and  tnat,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
mother  of  Samson,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  3,  is  named 
Hazelelponi  or  Zelelponi,  t.  “  the  shadow  fella 
on  me,’1  which  may  be  compared  with  the  words  of 
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the  angel  to  the  mother  of  Jesus :  “  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee." 

Ver.  5.  And  let  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 
Here,  and  in  the  history  of  Samuel,  the  razor  is 

called  rrVlD,  whereas  in  Num.  vi.  4  *^5^3  is  used. 

Both  terms  come  from  the  same  stem  nu* 

dare,  to  uncover,  as  it  were  nocare ,  to  renew,  whence 
also  novacula,  sharp  knife,  razor.  There  appears  to 
be  less  ground  for  comparison  with  the  Greek  pdfr- 
fiov,  Latin  marra,  the  signification  “  spade  ”  being 
too  far  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  re¬ 
lationship  of  Greek  **  Sanskrit 

khschwra ,  shears,  may  not  be  altogether  denied. 

He  shall  begin.  For  the  Philistines  oppressed 
Israel  forty  years,  and  Samson  judged  his  people 
only  twenty.  Samson  began  to  restore  victory  to 
Israel,  he  did  not  make  it  foil  and  final.  The 
angel  of  God  who  calls  the  hero  out  of  the  womb 
of  his  mother,  knows  that  he  will  not  finish  that 
for  which  God  nevertheless  gave  him  strength. 
He  knows  it,  and  therefore  does  not  speak  as  he 
did  to  Gideon :  “  Thou  shalt  deliver  Israel  ”  (ch. 
vi.  14). 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  the  woman  came  and  told 
her  husband.  Before  telling  him  what  the  angel 
had  said,  6he  excuses  herself  for  having  obtained 
uo  particular  information  about  the  bearer  of  the 
announcement.  She  should  have  asked  him  whence 
he  was,  but  dared  not ;  for  he  was  a  “  man  of 
God,"  with  the  look  of  an  “  angel  of  God."  The 
angel  appeared  in  human  form  ;  but  there  was  an 
imposing  splendpr  about  him,  which  terrified  the 
woman.  Such,  probably,  had  also  been  the  case 
in  Gideon’s  experience.  In  her  narrative  she  sup¬ 
plies  what  we  do  not  find  in  ver.  5,  that  the  child’s 
character,  as  a  Nazir  of  God,  is  to  last  from  the 
womb  until  “  the  day  of  his  death.” 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

.  The  grace  of  God  shows  itself  constantly  more 
wondrously.  It  was  to  be  made  ever  clearer  in 
Israel  that  all  salvation  comes  from  God,  and  that 
without  God  there  is  no  peace.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.  He  can  raise  up  children  for 
himself  out  of  stones.  His  works  are  independent 
of  human  presuppositions  and  conditions.  He  has 
no  need  of  antecedent  historical  conditions  in  order 
to  raise  up  men.  When  in  times  of  impenitence 
even  vessels  are  wanting,  He  creates  the  vessels  He 
needs.  * 

How  differently  God  proceeds  in  the  election  of 
grace  from  the  methods  human  thought  would 
conceive,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  all  previous 
Judges.  The  deliverer  arises  there  where  the  nat¬ 
ural  understanding  would  never  have  looked  for 
him.  But  Samson  God  raises  up  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  man  ever  conjectured  the  growth  of  a 
hero  to  take  place.  The  other  Judges  He  selected 
as  men :  Samson  He  brought  up  to  be  a  hero. 

The  earlier  Judges  were  to  a  certain  extent  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  work  even  before  their  election. 
Ehud  had  the  abilities  of  a  Bcnjaminite,  Deborah 
was  a  prophetess,  Gideon  a  strong  man,  Jephthah 
a  successful  military  leader.  When  the  Spirit  of 


;  God  came  upon  them,  they  became  Deliverers  and 
I  Judges.  In  Samson,  God  made  it  known  that  his 
grace  is  able  to  save  Israel  even  when  such  persons 
are  not  to  be  found.  Before  birth,  He  consecrates 
the  child,  through  his  Spirit,  to  be  a  Nazarite. 
Hence  grows  a  hero. 

.  Earlier  Judges  were  able,  like  Ehud,  to  perform 
single-handed  exploits  ;  bat  they  achieved  deliver¬ 
ance  only  in  connection  with  the  people.  They 
were  all  military  leaders  of  Israel,  and  had  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  pious  hosts.  In  Samson  it  is 
seen  that  this  also  is  not  indispensable.  Only  in¬ 
dividuals  among  the  people  were  penitent;  the 
tribes,  as  such,  were  unbelieving.  Therefore  the 
Spirit  raised  up  a  single  man  to  be  Judge :  he 
alone,  without  army  and  without  people,  fought 
and  delivered. 

For  this  reason,  the  ancient,  deeply  thinking 
church  regarded  Samson  especially  as  a  type  of 
the  history  of  Christ.  His  birth  was  similar  to 
that  of  Jesus.  Like  the  eternal  Word  who  became 
flesh,  he  was  typically  born  and  consecrated  of  the 
Spirit.  In  Christ,  also,  it  is  his  sinlessness  that 
presupposes  his  office  as  Saviour.  The  birth  of 
Christ  determines  his  resurrection.  He  must  be 
bom  from  heaven  in  order  to  return  to  heaven. 
No  one  can  ascend  into  heaven  but  He  who  came 
down  from  heaven. 

There  was  also  no  penitence  in  Israel  when 
Christ  was  bora.  A  tew  sought  the  promised 
Messiah  in  the  prophets.  Christ  did  not  come  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  believers ;  but 
alone,  as  He  was,  so  He  stood  among  the  people. 
He  performs  his  entire  work  alone.  He  needs  no 
legions  of  angels.  His  work  is  unique;  and  He, 
the  workej,  is  a  solitary  hero. 

Every  believing  heart  treads  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ.  Fellowship  is  good  in  Christian  work,  but 
not  essential.  A  Christian  can  live  alone,  if  he 
be  with  Christ. 

Starke  :  God  cares  for  his  people  when  they 
are  in  misery,  and  often  thinks  of  their  redemption 
before  they  think  of  it  themselves.  —  The  same  : 
God  connects  his  grace  and  gifts  with  mean  things, 
in  order  to  make  men  know  that  everything  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  to  the 
merits  of  men. 

-  [Bp.  Hall  :  If  Manoah’s  wife  had  not  been 
barren,  the  angel  had  not  been  sent  to  her.  Afflic¬ 
tions  have  this  advantage,  that  they  occasion  God 
to  show  that  mercy  to  us,  whereof  the  prosperous 
are  incapable.  It  would  not  beseem  a  motner  to 
be  so  indulgent  to  a  healthful  child  as  to  a  sick. — 
The  same  :  Nature  pleads  for  liberty,  religion  for 
restraint.  Not  that  there  is  more  uncleanness  in 
the  grape  than  in  the  fountain,  but  that  wine  finds 
more  uncleanness  in  us  tnan  water,  and  that  the 
high  feed  is  not  so  fit  for  devotion  as  abstinence.— 
Wordsworth  :  8amson  is  a  type  of  Christ;  and 
in  all  those  things  where  Samson  fails,  there 
Christ  excels.  Samson  began  to  deliver  Israel, 
but  did  not  effect  their  deliverance  (see  ch.  xiii.  1 ; 
xv.  20).  He  declined  from  his  good  beginnings; 
and  fell  away  'first  into  sin,  and  then  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  Christ  not  only  began 
to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  able  to  say  on  the  cross, 
“It  is  finished."  —  Tb.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


Manoah,  believing ,  yet  desirous  of  confirmation  prays  that  the  u  Man  of  God  ”  may 

returriy  and  is  heard. 

Chapter  XIII.  8-23. 


8  Then  [And]  M&noah  entreated  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  0  my  Lord 
[Pray,  Lord — cf.  ch.  vi.  is],  let  the  man  of  God  which  thou  didst  send  come  again 

9  unto  us,  and  teach  us  what  we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  born.1  And 
God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Manoah ;  and  the  angel  of  God  came  again  unto 
the  woman  as  she  sat  in  the  field :  but  Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with  her. 

10  And  the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  shewed  [informed]  her  husband,  and  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came  unto  me  the  other 

1 1  day.  And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to  the  man,  and  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman  ?  And  he  said,  I  am. 

12  And  Manoah  said,  Now  let  [When  now]  thy  words  come  to  pass.  [,]  How  [how] 

13  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto  him?2  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Mauoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the  woman,  let  her  be- 

14  ware.  She  may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean  thing :  all  that  I  commanded  her  let  her 

15  observe.  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  I  pray  thee, 
let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  [and  make]  ready  a  kid  for  [iu.  before] 

16  thee.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Manoah,  Though  thou  de¬ 
tain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread :  and  if  thou  wilt  offer  [prepare]  a  burnt- 
offering,  thou  must  [omit:  thou  must]  offer  it  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  For 

17  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Manoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  What  is  thy  name,*  that  when  thy  sayings 

18  come  [word  comes]  to  pass,  we  may  do  thee  honour  ?  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Why  askest  thou  thus  [omit:  thus]  after  my  name, 

19  seeing  [and]  it  is  secret  \_Peli,  Wonderful]  ?  So  [And]  Manoah  took  a  [the]  kid, 
with  a  [and  the]  meat-offering,  and  offered  it  upon  a  [the]  rock  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ;  and  the  angel  did  wondrously  [and  he  caused  a  wonder  to  take 

20  place],  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame 
went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it  [omit :  it], 

21  and  fell  on  their  feces  to  the  ground.  But  [And]  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
did  no  more  appear  to  Manoah  and  to  his  wife.  Then  Manoah  knew  that  he  was 

22  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife.  We  shall  surely 

23  die,  because  we  have  seen  God  [Elohim].  But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt-offering  and 
a  meat-offering  at  our  hands,  neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these  things ,  nor 
would  as  at  this  time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  8.  —  ibm  This  form  may  be  the  Imperfect  of  pual,  with  the  article  need  ae  a  relative  ;  bat  it  if  prob¬ 
ably  more  correct,  with  Keil  (after  Ewald,  189  d ),  to  regard  it  ae  the  poal  participle,  the  prefonnative  O  being  fallen 

away.  Even  then,  however,  the  more  regular  mode  of  writing  would  be  —  Te.) 

[3  Ver.  13.  —  Dr.  Camel  render*  the  clause  more  literally:  "  What  will  beS the  manner  of  the  boy,  and  bln  doing?” 
Bnt  the  rendering  of  the  E.  V.  correctly  interpretc  the  language  of  the  original,  and  agrees  with  our  author's  exposi¬ 
tion.  Whatever  obecurity  there  may  appear  to  be  iu  ver.  12,  is  removed  by  ver.  8 ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  petition  pre¬ 
ferred  in  ver.  12  can  be  no  other  than  that  made  in  ver.  8.  tT.QtTQ  is  the  statnte  or  precept  (of.  the  monastic 

term  "  rule  ”)  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  boy  —  the  right  treatment  of  him  by  his  parents ;  and,  similarly, 
is  that  which  they  are  to  do  to  him.  The  genitives  are  genitives  of  the  object,  ct  Gee  Grttm.  114,  2 ;  121, 

6.  —  fif 

[«  Ver.  17.  — M  TTpU#  ;  properly  quu  nomen  twern.  equivalent  to  quit  nominarit.  asks  after  the  person, 

alter  the  nature,  the  quality,  see  Ewald,  826  a.”  (Keil).  —  Te.] 
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EX1EGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  8  ff.  And  Manoah  entreated  Jehovah. 
The  narrative  affords  a  pleasing  view  of  the  child¬ 
like  piety  of  an  Israelitisn  husband  and  wife  under 
the  old  covenant. 

The  adventure  with  the  angel  takes  upon  the 
whole  the  same  course  as  the  similar  incident  in 
the  life  of  Gideon  (cf.  on  ch.  vi).  The  angel  here 
comes  and  goes  as  there,  yields  to  entreaties  to 
tarry,  receives  an  offering,  disappears  in  the  flame. 
But  the  present  passage  discloses  also  new  and 
beautiful  features,  growing  out  of  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  Manoah  and  his  wife.  The  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  most  deli¬ 
cately  drawn.  Manoah  is  a  pious  man,  he  knows 
how  to  seek  God  in  prayer,  and  is  not  unbelieving ; 
but  the  statements  of  his  wife  do  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  sure  enough,  he  would  gladly  have  them 
confirmed.  And  for  the  instruction  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  Israel,  that  faith  may  be  full  and  strong, 
not  being  compelled  to  content  itself  with  the 
testimony  of  oue  woman  only  to  the  wonderful 
event, — 'God,  having  respect  to  the  unawakened 
condition  of  the  people,  allows  himself  to  be  en¬ 
treated.1  But  although  Manoah  sees  in  the  second 
appearance  of  the  angel  the  fulflllmcnt  of  his 
prayer,  he  still  recognizes  in  him  nothing  but  a 

man  And  truly,  nothing  is  more  difficult 

for  man,  even  though  he  prays,  than  to  receive  the 
fulfillment  of  prayer !  Tnc  believing  obedience  of 
Manoah  to  the  commands  touching  his  wife’s  con¬ 
duct  with  reference  to  the  promised  child,  although 
he  conceives  them  to  lie  delivered  by  no  other  than 
a  man,  indicates  that  the  coming  and  preaching  of 
such  a  naan,  here  spoken  of  as  a  “  man  of  God,” 
was  nothing  unusual.  There  had  probably  been  a 
lack  only  of  such  obedience  as  Manoah  here  shows 
him.  What  is  more  surprising,  is,  that  even  when 
the  angel  declines  to  eat  of  his  bread,  Manoah  yet 
does  not  perceive  that  his  visitor  is  not  a  man. 
lie  had  intended,  according  to  the  manner  of  an¬ 
cient  hospitality,  as  known  also  to  Homer,  first  to 
entertain  his  guest,  and  then  to  inquire  after  his 
home  and  name.  Such  inquiries  nave  interest, 
and  afford  guarantees,  only  in  the  case  of  a  man. 
But  even  the  answer  concerning  the  44  wonderful  ” 
name,  does  not  vet  excite  his  attention.  It  is  only 
after  the  angers  disappearance  in  the  flame  that 
he  perceives,  —  what,  however,  none  but  a  believ¬ 
ing  heart  could  perceive,  —  that  he  who  had  just 
departed  was  not  a  man.  The  wife  shows  herself 
more  receptive  and  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  a 
divine  being.  To  her,  the  stranger’s  appearance, 
even  at  his  first  visit,  seemed  like  that  of  an  angel. 
At  his  second  visit  also,  she  speaks  of  his  coming 
in  language  usually  applied  to  angels,  — 44  Behold, 

he  hath  appeared  unto  me  ver.  10).  She 

had  needed  no  proof  or  explanation.  She  asks  no 
questions,  but  Knows  what  he  has  said  to  her 
heart;  and  hence,  she  also  is  in  no  dread  when 
now  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  was  indeed  an 
angel  of  God.  Her  husband  is  apprehensive  of 
death ;  she  is  of  good  courage,  and  infers  the  con¬ 
trary.  She  had  long  since  foreboded  the  truth, 
and  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  women  of 
sacred  history  whose  sensitive  hearts  enabled  them 
to  feel  and  see  divine  secrets,  and  whose  appear¬ 
ance  is  the  more  attractive,  the  more  unbelieving 
mod  unreceptive  the  times  are,  in  which,  as  here, 

1  M  B*0,  XXT*  *1 »  ▼W*  25. 


angels  reveal  themselves  to  women  rather  than  to 
men.  For  although  it  is  Manoah  who  prays  that 
the  man  of  God  may  come  again,  he  appears  not 
to  him,  but  again  to  the  wife.  He  waits,  nowever, 
while  she,  intuitively  certain  that  though  feelings 
of  reverence  do  not  allow  her  to  entreat  him  to 
tarry,  he  will  nevertheless  do  so,  hastens  to  call 
her  husband. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  Manoah  said.  When  now 
thy  words  ooxne  to  pass,  what  will  be  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  boy  and  his  doing  P  It  is  peculiar 
that  notwithstanding  the  plain  words  told  him  by 
his  wife,  Manoah  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  them. 
Doubtless,  it  could  not  but  appear  singular  to  him, 
that  his  wife  tells  him  of  what  she  is  to  do,  although 
the  call  to  be  a  Nazir  pertains  to  the  son  whose 
birth  is  promised.  Of  such  directions,  the  Mosaic 
statute  contained  no  traces.  It  appeared  to  him 
as  if  the  report  of  his  wife  must  contain  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  on  this  point.  He  therefore  asks  twice, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  child,  since  hitherto  he 
had  principally  heard  only  what  the  mother  is  to  do. 
Hence,  the  angel  answers  him  plainly :  44  What  I 
commanded  the  mother ,  that  do !  ” 

Nor  eat  any  unolean  thing.  It  had  already 
been  said  in  ver.  4,  44  Thou  sbalt  drink  neither  wine 
nor  intoxicating  drink,  nor  eat  any  thing  unclean.” 
The  older  expositors  identified  this  prohibition  as 
to  food  and  drink  with  that  imposed  on  Nazarites 
in  Num.  vi.  4.  But  this  is  not  altogether  accurate, 
as  appears  from  ver.  14  of  our  passage.  Express 
mention  is  here  made  of  all  that  Num.  vi.  4  forbade  , 
to  be  eaten,  namelv,  everything  that  comes  from 
the  vine,  and  yet  it  is  added,  44  nor  eat  any  un¬ 
clean  thing.”  'Num.  vi.  does  not  speak  at  all  of 
anything  “  unclean,”  as  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite, 
because  no  Israelite  was  allowed  to  eat  what  was 
unclean.  Here  the  angel  adds  this  injunction, 
first,  because  it  was  a  time  in  which  much  of  the 
law  and  customs  of  Israel  had  perhaps  fallen  into 
neglect;  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  serve  to  Ma¬ 
noah  and  his  wife  as  an  explanation  of  all  that 
was  enjoined  upon  the  latter.  The  wife  was  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  everything  that  can  render 
unclean,  because  a  holy  and'pure  consecration  was 
to  rest  on  him  whom  she  was  to  bring  forth. 

Vers.  17  ff.  Why  askest  thou  after  my  name, 
and  it  ia  PeliP.  Renewed  attention  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  directed  to  the  nice  discrimination  with 
which  the  designations  Jehovah,  Elohim,  and  the 
Elohim,  are  nsed  in  the  narrative.  Whenever  the 
narrator  speaks,  he  always  writes  Jehovah.  Con¬ 
cerning  Samson,  the  expression  (ver.  5)  is,  that  he 
will  be  a  Nazir  of  Elobim ;  because  there  Elohim  in¬ 
dicates  the  general  divine  afflatus  by  which  he  is  to 
be  surrounded,  and  is  the  term  also  used  in  Num. 

vi.  7:  “For  the  consecration  of  his  God  (TJJ 

Y'rjbfc1)  **  upon  his  head.”  When  the  believing 
parents  first  speak,  they  speak,  as  in  Judg.  vi.  20 
(see  above),  or  the  man  or  angel  of  44  the  God,” 
i.  e.,  the  God  of  Israel  (vers.  6,  8).  Especially, 
however,  do  they  characterize  themselves  in  vers. 
22  and  23.  Manoah  anticipates  death,  “for  we 
have  seen  Elohim,”  a  divine  being  in  general.  The 
wife,  impressed  by  the  appearance  and  announce¬ 
ment,  says :  44  If  Jehovan  were  pleased  to  kill  ns, 
he  would  not  have  accepted  our  offerings.”  When¬ 
ever  full  faith  returns  in  Israel,  the  full  name  of 
Israel’s  God,  Jehovah,  returns  with  it. 

I  But  when  Manoah  asks  the  angel  for  his  name, 

I  the  reply  is  not,  Jehovah,  but  vS .  The  Masora 
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reads  Peli ;  later  authorities  (cf.  Keil  inloc.), 
Vjbs,  Pilei.  In  either  case,  the  word  is  adjective, 

but  identical  in  meaning  with  Nb^.  In  Isa.  ix.  5 
(6),  it  is  said :  “  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  and  his 1 
name  is  Hi*  name  is  Wonder,  Wonder- 1 

worker.  Isa.  xxix.  14,  which  passage  serves  lit¬ 
erally  to  explain  our  present  passage,  says :  “l?b 

rwrroyrm^*  *)dv  '?p 

I  will  continoe  to  show  myself  doing  won- 
ders  to  this  people,  doing  wonder  upon  wonder.” 
The  epithet  of  wonder  points  to  the  power  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  He  who  is  a  wonder,  dots 
wonders.  In  Isa.  ix.  5(6)  the  child  is  named  Pele, 
not  as  a  passive  wonder,  but  as  active ;  all  its  epithets 
are  active  :  Pele,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Father, 
Prince.  Hence,  here  the  angel  also  calls  himself 
Peli,  Wonder-worker.  For  what  he  does  appears 
extraordinary.  A  child  was  chosen  in  the  matrix, 
and  endued  with  the  power  of  doing  wonders.  God 
testifies  in  times  of  distress  that  He  saves  Israel  by 
wonders,  and  does  not  cease,  even  in  their  ruin,  to 
interest  himself  wonderfully  in  their  behalf.  Ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  salvation  are  wanting.  God  ever 

again  manifests  him^lf  in  Israel  as  the  KbpTTOI?, 
“  the  wonder-worker,”  as  He  is  styled  Ex.  xv.  11. 
As  such  He  gives  his  name  in  ver.  18,  and  shows 
his  pouxr  iu  ver.  19,  when  He  reveals  himself  in  the 
wonderful  manner  of  his  vanishing  away :  for  the 

expression  (“he  caused  a  wonder”),  in 

the  latter  verse,  refers  back  to  Peli,  of  ver. 

18.  The  name  Manoah  had  not  understood;  but 
in  the  deed  he  recognised  the  God  of  wonders. 

The  key  to  the  whole  narrative  is  contained  in 
this  word.  It  sets  forth  that  Israel’s  preservation 
and  deliverance  rest  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  grace 
of  Him  who  is  wonderful  and  does  wonders  beyond 
all  understanding,  not  merely  in  nature,  but  also  in 
human  life  and  history.  Those  explanations  arc 
therefore  wholly  insufficient,  which  render  the  word 
by  “  secret  ”  or  ”  ineffable.”  From  the  old  Jewish 
point  of  view,  this  interpretation  is  intelligible;  for 
to  them  the  external  ineffableness  of  the  name  Je¬ 
hovah  appeared  to  be  its  chief  characteristic.  Jacob, 
when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel,  asked  after  his 
name.  “  Why  askest  thou  ?  ”  replied  the  angel,  and 
gave  it  not.  As  he  wrestled  in  the  night,  so  he 
gave  no  name.  Here  the  unseen  corresponds  with 
the  unnamed.  But  in  the  instance  or  Samson’s 
parents,  the  angel  is  seen.  What  he  savs  and  does 
is  manifest  and  visible.  It  is  stated  with  emphasis, 

that  both  44  saw  ”  (C'fcj'l).  If  the  angel,  by  say¬ 
ing,  44  Why  askest  thou  after  my  name  1  ”  had  de¬ 
signed  to  refuse  an  answer  to  Jfranoah’s  question, 
he  would  have  contented  himself  with  these  words. 
But  he  gives  him  a  name,  and  that  name  teaches 


that  Manoah  is  to  attend  rather  to  the  message 
than  the  manner  of  him  who  brings  it.  If  from  the 
word  44  Peji  ”  Manoah  was  to  learn  that  the  name 
for  which  he  asked  was  44  ineffable,”  he  would  on 
hearing  it  have  already  perceived  that  the  messen¬ 
ger  was  no  man,  for  there  was  only  One  to  whose 
name  this  could  apply.  But  it  was  not  till  after¬ 
wards  that  Manoah  made  this  discovery.  The 
angel,  however,  does  not  design,  in  this  manner  to 
reveal  himself.  As  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  so  here, 
the  deed  is  to  show  who  the  announcer  was.  There¬ 
fore,  with  fresh  kinducss,  he  gives  him  the  name  he 
bears.  Angels  on  earth  are  always  named  from 
their  mission  and  work.  The  Word  of  the  New 
Covenant,  likewise,  when  He  became  flesh,  was 
called  Christ  Jesus,  from  his  work.  The  angel  in 
saying  44  Peli,”  gave  one  of  the  names  of  God,  — 

that  name  to  which  his  work  here  testified 
nitfjfl?).  Manoah  received  it  as  the  name  of  a 

man,  as  later  a  man  occurs  named  Pelaiah  (TTNibp, 
Neh.  viii.  7). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Starke  :  The  names  of  God  are  of  great  cir¬ 
cumference  and  vast  importance,  and  enclose  many 
secrets.  Nomina  Dei  non  sunt  nominalia ,  serf  realm. 
—  Lisco:  44  My  name  is  wonderful,”  mysterious, 
whose  depths  of  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at 
by  human  thought,  never  fully  comprehended. 

[Bush  :  The  petition  of  Manoah  reminds  us 
also  that  the  care  of  children  is  a  great  concern, 
and  that  those  who  have  the  parental  relation  in 
prospect  can  make  no  more  suitable  prayer  at  the 
throne  of  grace  than  that  of  the  pious  Danite  on  this 
occasion.  Who  upon  the  eve  of  becoming  parents 
have  not  need  to  say,  as  said  Manoah,  44  Teach  us 
what  we  shall  do  to  the  child  that  shall  be  bom.”— 
Bp.  Hall  :  He  that  before  sent  his  angel  unasked, 
will  much  more  send  him  again  upon  entreaty.  — 
The  same  :  We  can  never  feast  the  angels  better, 
than  with  our  hearty  sacrifices  to  God.  —  Bush  (on 
ver.  23) :  This  was  a  iust  mode  of  arguing;  for 
such  mercies  were  both  evidences  and  pledges  of 
God’s  love ;  and  therefore  were  rather  to  be  con-' 
sidered  as  earnests  of  future  blessings,  than  as  har¬ 
bingers  of  ill.  The  woman  in  this  showed  herself 
not  only  the  strongest  believe!*,  but  the  wisest 
reasoner.  The  incidents  related  may  teach  us, 
f  1 )  That  in  tiroes  of  dark  and  discouraging  provi¬ 
dences  or  sore  temptations  we  should  remember  the 
past  experience'  of  God’s  goodness  as  a  ground  of 
present  support.  44  Account  the  long  suffering  of 
God  to  be  salvation.”  He  that  hath  so  kindly 
helped  us  and  dealt  with  us  hitherto,  means  not  to 
destroy  us  at  last.  (2)  That  the  sinner  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  deserts  has  no  reason  to  despair. 
Let  him  remember  what  Christ  has  done  for  him  by 
his  bloody  sacrifice,  and  read  in  it  a  sure  proof,  that 
he  does  not  design  his  death.  —  Tb.] 
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The  birth  and  growth  of  Samson . 

Chapter  XIII.  24,  25. 

24  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson  [Shimshon].  And  the 

25  child  [boy]  grew,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  blessed  him.  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  began  to  move  him  at  times  [omit :  at  times]  in  the  camp  of  Dan, 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  24.  And  called  his  name  Shimahon.  The 
Septuagint  has  Samson;  Josephus  also, 

(Antiq.  v.  8,  4).  This  pronunciation  refers  to  the 

ancient  derivation  of  the  name  from  the 

sun,  just  as  (Shimshai,  Ezra  iv.  8)  is  pro¬ 

nounced  Samsai  (lapural:  according  to  the  Vat. 
Cod.  2o and  as  we  hear  in  later  times  of 
Sarapsseans,  a  sun-sect.1  The  Masora  seems  to 
have  pointed  Shimshon  after  the  analogy  of  Shim- 

eon  (Simeon),  and  to  have  had  the  word 
to  hear,  in  view.  The  derivation  from  shemesh , 
the  sun,  is,  however,  of  long  standing  among  the 
Jewish  expositors  also,  and  offers  the  best  grounds 
for  acceptance.  Other  explanations,  “mighty,” 
“bold,”  “ desolator,”  proposed  by  various  expos¬ 
itors,  from  Serarius  to  Keil,  appear  to  be  without 
any  historical  motive.  The  name  may  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  announcement  to  the 

E rents,  that  their  son  would  “begin  to  deliver 
rael.”  To  Hebrew  conceptions,  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  an  act  of  victory.  In  this  spirit  Deb¬ 
orah  sings :  “  So  fall  all  thy  foes,  0  God ;  but 

nfourn  nws?  r^rj's,  those  who 
love  thee  are  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  his 
strength”  (gebnrcitho,  as  Samson  was  a  gibbor). 
The  Jewish  expositors  (cf.  JoJhU,  Judic.  n.  69) 
said,  that  “  Samson  was  named  after  the  name  of 
God,  who  is  called  Sun  and  Shield  of  Israel  ”  ( Ps. 
lxxxiv.  12).  The  symbol  of  servitude  is  night, 
and  accordingly  the  tvrannv  of  Egypt  is  so  called  ; 
but  the  beginning  of  freedom  is  as  the  dawn  of 
day  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  interpretation 
of  our  hero’s  name  as  loxvp6s9  mighty,  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  is  only  a  translation  of  gibbor ,  for  the  sun 
also  is  called  a  hero  (Ps.  xix.  5,  6).  It  is  an  alle¬ 
gorical,  not  etymological  interpretation,  and  gives 
no  warrant  for  charging  Josephus  with  philolog¬ 
ical  error,  as  Gesenius  does  ( Gesch.  der  hei>r.  Spr. 
p.  82).  That  some  writers  find  a  tun-god  in  this 
interpretation,  is  no  reason  for  giving  it  up  ;*  espe¬ 
cially  when  this  is  done,  in  a  manner  as  bold  as  it 
confused,  as  by  Nork  ( Bibl .  Myth .,  ii.  405),  who 
goes  so  far  as  to  compare  a  father  of  Adonis, 
“Manes”  (?!?),  with  Manoah,  and  drags  in  the 
“Almanack”  besides.  The  Mosaic  luw  forbade 
to  make  idol  images  of  wood  and  stone  ad  repre¬ 
sentations  of  nature;  but  the  use  of  spiritual, 
figurative  images  drawn  from  sun  and  moon,  is 
constantly  characteristic  of  Scripture.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  nature-worship  as  connected  with  the 
sun,  ana  its  censure  in  Scripture,  God  Himself  is 
1  On  other  similar  forms,  cf.  geldea,  Dt  Diis  Syria  Synt. 
fl.  226. 

2  As  little  reason  as  there  is  to  doubt  the  etymology  of 
HaUodorns,  because  the  author  of  the  JSUiopica ,  Bishop 


called  the  “Sun  of  Righteousness.”  The  false 
syncretisms  to  which  more  recent  times  are  in¬ 
clined,  have  their  origin  in  the  failure  to  separate 
rightly  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Biblical  and  of 
heathen  life. 

The  celebrated  Armenian  family  of  the  Amaduni 
considered  itself  to  be  of  Jewisfi  extraction.  It 
descends,  says  Moses  Chorenensis  (lib.  ii.  cap.  lvii. 
ed.  de  Florival.  i.  283),  from  Samson,  the  son  of 
Manoah.  “  II  est  vrai,  qu’on  voit  encore  aujourd’- 
hui  la  mfime  chose  dans  la  race  des  Amaduni,  car 
ce  sont  des  honimes  robustes,”  etc.  A  parallel  to 
this  is  afforded  hy  the  Vilkina-legend,  which  places 
at  the  head  of  its  narratives  the  powerful  knight 
Samson,  dark  of  complexion,  like  an  Oriental, 
with  “  hair  and  beard  black  as  pitch  ”  (cf.  the  edi¬ 
tion  by  von  der  Hagen,  i.  4),  and  from  w.hom  the 
mighty  race  of  the  Amelungcn  springs  (cf.  W. 
Grimm,  Die  Deutsche  Hrtdensaye,  p.  264). 

Ver.  25.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  began  to 
move  him.  The  fulfillment  had  taken  place.  The 
son  had  been  born.  He  grew  up  under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God.  His  flourishing  strength,  his  great¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  are  the  consequences  of  this  blessing. 
But  the  consecration  which  was  on  his  head,  and 
which  through  the  abstinence  of  his  mother  he 
had  already  received  in  the  earliest  moments  of 
corporal  formation  and  growth,  was  a  power  which 
imparted  to  him  not  only  physical  strength,  but 
also  spiritual  impulses.  No  angel  ever  comes  to 
Samson ;  God  never  talks  with  him ;  no  appear¬ 
ances,  like  those  to  his  parents,  occur  to  him. 
Whatever  he  carries  in  his  soul  and  in  his  mem¬ 
bers,  he  has  received  from  the  consecration  that  is 
ifpon  his  head.  It  is  from  this  source  that  he 
derives  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  raises  him 
above  the  level  of  common  life,  and  urges  him  on 
to  deeds  of  heroism. 

In  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eah- 
t&ol.  Zorah  was  Samson’s  native  place,  always 
appears  in  juxtaposition  with  Eshtaol  (Josh.  xv. 
33;  xix.  41),  ana  was  inhabited  hy  Danitcs  and 
men  of  Jndah.  Its  site  is  recognized  in  the  Tell 
of  Sur’a,  from  whose  summit  Robinson  had  a  fine 
and  extensive  view  (Bibl.  lies .  iii.  153).  For  Esh¬ 
taol  no  probable  conjecture  has  yet  been  offered. 
The  “Camp  of  Dan  *  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  12)  vas  a 

()lace  between  the  two  cities,  both  of  which  are 
oca  ted  by  the  Onomasticon  in  the  region  north  of 
Eleutheropolis.  Eusebius  in  mentioning  Eshtaol 
says,  ‘“'EWki'  toppJaro  thence  Samson  set 

out,  which  Jerome  corrected  into,  “u6*  mortuus  est 
Samson ,”  where  Samson  died.  The  “Camp  of 
Dan,”  if  it  were  not  a  regular  military  post,  mnst 
at  all  events  have  had  warlike  recollections  con- 

fleliodore  of  Tricks,  calls  himself  a  "  descendant  of  Helios, 
from  the  ihet  that  he  belonged  to  Kruses,  the  city  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  temple  of  the  sun  (lib.  x.  at  the  close). 
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nected  with  its  name  and  hill-top  situation  (cf.  ch. 
i.  34).  It  was  there  that  the  passion  for  exploits 
against  the  Philistines  first  seized  on  Samson. 

The  expression,  Onbiijjn,  “the  spirit  began/* 

manifestly  answers  to  the  bfT  WV7,  “  he  shall 
begin,”  of  ver.  5.  The  young  man  was  first  seized 
upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  ^0379^.  The  opera¬ 
tion  which  this  word  expresses  is  not  an 

organic  work  of  faith,  such  as  Gideon  or  Jephthah 

Serform.  It  is  an  impulsive  inspiration  ;  tne  sud- 
en  ebullition  of  a  spiritual  force,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Seer  it  manifests  itself  in  words,  in  that 
of  Samson  breaks  forth  into  action.  But  yet  it  is 
no  demoniac  paroxysm,  nor  the  drunken  madness 


of  a  Bacchant  or  the  frenzy  of  a  rude  Berserker, 
but  the  sober  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which,  while  giving  heroic  power,  also  governed 
it.  How  little  mymical  the  histoiy  is,  is  evinced 
*  *  feet  that,  according  to  the  narrator,  the 

Eis  still  known  where  the  yonng  man  first 
e  conscious  that  he  had  another  calling  than 
to  assist  his  father  at  home  in  the  field.  The 
Spirit  of  God  thrusts  him  out  into  public  activity. 
His  father's  house  becomes  too  narrow  for  him. 
His  public  career  begins.  What  that  career  is  to 
be,  is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  him.  But  he  is  driven 
out,  and  he  goes.  From  the  Camp  of  Dan  he 
issues  forth,  a  youthful  hero,  like  Parcival,  in  quest 
of  adventure.  With  what  result,  is  related  farther 
1  on. 


The  opening  step  of  Samson's  career:  his  unlawful  desire  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  Philistines  overruled  by  God  for  IsraeVs  good. 

Chapter  XIV.  1-4. 


1  And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnath  [Timnathah],  and  saw  a  woman  in  Tim- 

2  nath  [Timnathah]  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  And  he  came  up,  and  told 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  [Timn&lhah] 

3  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines :  now  therefore  get  her  for  me  to  wife.  Then 
[And]  his  father  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Is  there  never  a  woman  among  the 
daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  people,  that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife 
of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  ?  And  Samson  said  unto  his  father,  Get  her  for 

4  me  ;  for  she  pleaseth  me  well  [is  pleasing  in  my^eyes].  But  [And]  his  father  and 
his  mother  knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  [for]  he  sought  an 
occasion  against  [from]  the  Philistines :  for  at  that  time  the  Philistines  had  do¬ 
minion  [were  lording  it]  over  Israel. 


EXEOBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Samson  went  down  to  TUmnah. 
Timnah  or  Timnathah,  the  present  Tibneh,  sit¬ 
uated  to  the  southwest  of  Zorah,  at  the  confluence 
’of  Wady  Sumt  with  Wady  SurAr  (Bitter,  xvi.  116; 
[Gage’s  Transl.  iii.  241 J),  on  the  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  was  assigned  by  Joshua  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43),  but  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  2, 3.  Get  her  for  me  to  wife.  The  history 
of  Samson  abounds  with  instructive  notices  of  the 
social  life  of  the  times.  The  women  lead  a  free 
life,  not  shut  up,  as  they  are  in  the  East  of  the 
present  day.  The  stranger  can  see  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  the  land.  But  Samson  cannot  yet 
dispense  with  the  permission  of  his  parents.  He  is 

yet  in  their  house,  unmarried,  a  From  the 

choice  of  Samson,  and  his  mode  of  life,  there  comes 
to  view,  in  the  first  place,  the  prevalent,  though  un¬ 
lawful,  admixture  of  Israelitish  and  heathen  fami¬ 
lies  and  customs.  But  the  barriers  raised  by  differ¬ 
ence  of  nationality  are  nevertheless  manifest.  The 
parents  at  first  refuse  their  consent  to  Samson’s 
choice ;  but  they  cannot  resist  his  prayer.  He  is 

1  [Km. :  It  Is  true -Hist  Id  Bx  xxxtr.  16  and  Dent.  vil.  8  f. 
only  marriages  with  Canaaoltlsh  women  are  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  ;  but  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  extended  equally 


their  only  son,  — and  such  a  son !  full  of  strength 
and*  youthful  promise,  —  therefore  it  gives  them 
pain.* 

Ver.  4.  .And  his  father  and  his  mother  knew 
not.  If  the  mother  kept  in  her  heart  the  saying 
that  her  son  would  begin  to  deliver  Israel,  his 
strength  and  gifts  doubtless  awakened  many  hopes 
within  her.  But  his  wish  to  marry  a  Philistine 
maiden,  seemed  to  destroy  every  expectation.  He 
who  when  in  his  mothers  womb  was  already  con¬ 
secrated  to  be  a  Nazarite,  desires  to  enter  into  cov¬ 
enant  with  those  who  have  not  even  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  circumcision, — and  that  against  the  lawl 
He  who  was  endowed  to  be  a  deliverer  and  cham- 
ion  of  Israel  against  the  national  enemies,  shall 
e  become  a  friend  of  the  tyrants,  a  member  of  one 
of  their  families  ?  For  the  parents  knew  not,  — 
That  this  was  of  Jehovah,  for  it  became  an 
occasion  of  assailing  the  Philistines;  and  at 
that  time  the  Philistines  ruled  over  Israel. 
The  parents  could  not  but  be  painfully  affected, 
for  they  knew  not  what  the  consequence  would  be. 
But  although  ignorant  on  this  point,  they  never¬ 
theless  yielded.  They  unconsciously  submit  to  the 
stronger  spirit  of  Samson ;  and  thus  their  indul- 

to  marriages  with  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  For  the 
same  reason,  to  Josh.  xiii.  8,  the  Philistines  also  are  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  Canaauites.  —  Ts.J 
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gence  united  with  the  unconscious  longing  of  their 
son  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  what  the  angel 
bad  announced. 

The  career  of  Samson  is  an  historical  drama 
without  a  parallel.  Its  dark  background  is  the 
national  life  out  of  which  he  emerges.  Israel  is 
under  Philistine  oppression,  because  of  sin  and 
consequent  enervation.  It  is  not  without  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  enemy,  but  it  lacks  spirit.  It 
prefers  slavish  peace  to  a  freedom  worth  making 
sacrifices  for.  it  hates  the  national  enemies,  but  it 
holds  illicit  intercourse  with  them.  Such  a  national 
life  in  itself  can  beget  no  heroes,  nor  use  them  when 
thev  exist. 

the  influence  of  this  national  life  is  evident  in 
Samson  himself.  He  has  unequaled  spirit,  strength, 
and  courage ;  but  he  is  alone.  The  young  man  finds 
no  sympathy,  at  which  to  kindle  'himself.  There 
are  no  patriots  in  search  of  heroes.  There  is  no 
national  sorrow,  that  waits  longingly  for  deliver¬ 
ance  and  a  deliverer,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
recognizes  him  when  he  appears.  On  the  contrary, 
luxury  and  sensuality  prevail,  eating  away  the 
heart  of  the  rising  generation ;  for  national  char¬ 
acter  also  is  wanting,  by  which,  conscious  of  their 
power,  Israel’s  youth  might  clearly  recognize  their 
proper  goal.  Samson  too  had  perished  in  sensu¬ 
ality,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe ;  but  his  genius  has  a  seal  that  cannot  be 
broken.  The  consecration  on  his  head  preserves 
in  his  soul  an  impulse  that  cannot  miss  its  goal. 
The  law  of  this  consecration  is  freedom.  For  free¬ 
dom’s  sake,  it  lends  him  strength  and  spirit.  Han¬ 
nibal’s  father  made  him  when  but  a  boy  swear 
everlasting  war  against  the  Romans.  Samson,  as 
Nazarite  from  his  birth,  is  borne  onward,  less  con¬ 
sciously,  but  even  more  surely,  to  a  hatred  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted,  and  to  wrath  and  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  freedom  of  Israel. 

Samson  is  without  an  army,  without  a  congenial 
popular  spirit,  without  sympathy  and  courage  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen, — not  even  Gideon’s 
three  hundred  are  with  him;  he  has  no  teacher 
^and  spiritual  leader;  he  is  alone,  and  moreover 
exposed  to  every  temptation  to  which  gigantic 
strength  and  co moral  beauty  give  rise ;  but  m  his 
consecration  to  God  he  has  a  guidance  that  does 
not  lead  astray.  Hence,  that  by  which  others  are 
fettered  and  subjected}  becomes  for  him  the  means 
of  attaining  his  destiny.  The  paths  on  which  others 
go  to  destruction,  for  him  become  highways  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  of  strength.  It  is  an  act  of  national  trea¬ 
son,  when  he  takes  a  Philistine  wife ;  and  yet  for 
him,  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  deeds  in  behalf  of 
national  freedom. 

There  is  no  historical  drama  in  which  the  no¬ 
bility  and  invincible  destiny  of  a  great  personality, 
reveal  themselves  so  luminously  as  in  the  life  of 
Samson. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  history  and  fiction 
of  all  nations,  as  in  the  heroic  poems  of  all  ages, 
love  for  women  has  formed  a  chief  motive  for  con¬ 
flict  and  adventure.  Even  the  circumstance  which 
throws  so  great  a  charm  over  the  lives  and  contests 
of  the  heroes  to  whom  it  appertains,  that  their  love 
breaks  through  the  confines  of  their  own  nation  or 
party,  and  attaches  itself  to  women  who  live  within 


the  circle  of  the  enemy,  is  constantly  recurring. 
But  in  those  narratives,  as  also  in  the  Persian 
legend,  where  Rudabe,  the  mother  of  Rnstem,  is  the 
daughter  of  her  Iranian  lover’s  hereditary  foeman, 
and  as  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  in  the  dramas  of  Schiller,  —  love 
is  the  central  point  and  principal  motive.  Politi¬ 
cal  barriers,  national  hatreds,  ancient  passions,  all 
must  yield  to  love,  whether  it  ends  in  joy  or  trag¬ 
edy.  How  different  is  its  position  in  the  history 
of  Samson !  The  antagonism  between  Israel  ana 
the  Philistines  is  justified  and  commanded.  Truth 
cannot  intermix  itself  with  idolatry.  The  over 
leaping  by  sensuality  of  the  spiritual  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  is  the  cause  of  Israel’s  sunken  con¬ 
dition.  That  love  through  which  Samson  desires 
the  maiden  of  Timnah,  can  be  no  joyful  goal. 
Hence,  the  relation  of  his  inborn  heroism  to  love 
shows  itself  to  he  very  different  from  that  which 
obtains  in  heathenism  and  romance.  There,  the 
exploits  of  heroism  become  the  occasions  of  love ; 
for  Samson,  romance  becomes  the  occasion  of  hero¬ 
ism.  There,  love  overleaps  the  lines  that  separate 
nationalities  ;  in  Samson's  case,  it  becomes  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  which  he  becomes  mindful  of  the  separa¬ 
tion.  Elsewhere,  weakness,  sensuality,  enjoyment, 
become  the  snares  which  bind  the  inflamed  hero ; 
bnt  for  Samson,  they  become  only  the  occasion  for 
rending  asunder  the  fetters,  and  for  understanding 
the  purpose  foi; which  he  is  endowed  with  divine 
strength. 

And  at  that  time  the  Philistines  ruled  over 
Israel.  The  addition  of  this  remark  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  back¬ 
ground  of  all  Samson ’8  deeds.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Philistines  ruled,  demonstrated  Israel’s  &pos<* 
tasy  and  punishment ;  that  they  continued  to  nile, 
was  evidence  of  Israel’s  powerlessness  and  ina¬ 
bility  to  repent.  It  was  because  they  ruled,  and 
Israel  was  without  repentance,  that  Samson  ap¬ 
pears  so  different  from  Gideon  and  Jephthah.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Philistine  supremacy,  ne  enters  on 
his  single-handed  conflict  with  them.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  ruled  by  means  of  Israel’s  own 
sin,  the  objective  power  of  the  divine  law  and  spirit 
evinces  itself  in  the  hero-nature  of  Samson,  almost 
against  hia  own  will. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Bush  :  “  I  wish,”,  says  an  old  divine,  “  that 
Manoah  and  his  wife  could  speak  so  load  that  all 
our  Israel  could  hear  them.”  By  nothing  is  the 
heart  of  a  pious  parent  more  grieved  than  by  the 
prospect  oi  the  unequal  yoking  of  his  children 
with  profane  or  irreligious  partners ;  for  he  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  their 
spiritual  interests,  and  subject  them  to  heartrend¬ 
ing  trials.  —  Bp.  Gall  :  As  it  becomes  not  children 
to  be  forward  in  their  choice,  so  parents  may  not 
be  too  peremptory  in  their  denials.  It  is  not  safe 
for  children  to  overrun  parents  in  settling  their 
affections ;  nor  for  parents  (where  the  impediments 
are  not  very  material)  to  come  short  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  when  the  affections  are  once  settled :  the  one 
is  disobedience;  the  other  may  be  tyranny. — Tr.] 
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Samson  goes  down  to  Timnah ,  with  his  parents,  to  speak  with  his  bride-elect.  On 
the  wag ,  he  meets  and  tears  a  young  lion . 

Chapter  XIV.  5-9. 


5  Then  went  Samson  [And  Samson  went]  down,  and  his  hither  and  his  mother,  to 
Timnath  [Timnathah],  and  [they]  came  to  the  vineyarib  of  Timnath  [Timnathah] 

6  and  behold,  a  young  lion  roared  against  him  [came  to  meet  him,  roaring].  And 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  mightily  [suddenly]  upon  him,  and  he  rent 
him  as  he  would  have  rent  [as  one  rends]  a  kidj  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand* 

7  but  [and]  he  told  not  his  father  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done.  And  he  went 
down,  and  talked  with  the  woman ;  and  she  pleased  Samson  well  [was  pleasing  in 

8  the  eyes  of  Samson].  And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion :  and  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and 

9  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  And  he  took  thereof  in  his  hands,  and  went 
on  [,J  eating  [as  he  went],  and  came  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  gave  them, 
and  they  did  eat :  but  he  told  not  them  [them  not]  that  he  had  taken  the  honey 
out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion. 


EXBQETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  5.  And  Samson  went  down,  with  his 
father  and  mother,  to  Timnathah.  The  parents 
give  way;  at  all  events,  they  now  first  go  down, 
with  Samson,  to  see  the  maiden,  and  ascertain 
more  about  her.  The  proper  object  of  the  journey 
appears  from  ver.  7,  where  we  are  told  that  Sam¬ 
son  “  talked  with  the  woman,  and  she  pleased  him.” 
Hitherto  he  had  only  seen  her  (ver.  1 ).  His  par¬ 
ents  urge  him  to  “  Bpeak  with  her,”  in  order  to 
convince  himself  of  her  character;1  and  he  de¬ 
termines  to  do  so.  On  this  account,  the  statement 
of  ver.  3  is  repeated  in  ver.  7  :  “  she  pleased  him  ” 
now,  after  speaking  with  her,  as  formerly  after 
seeing  her ;  ne  therefore  persists  in  his  suit,  and 
appoints  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  hope  of 
the  parents  that  the  woman,  by  her  want  of  agree¬ 
ableness  and  spirit,  would  discourage  their  son,  is 
not  realized.  No  such  want  seems  to  have  existed, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

And  a  young  lion  came  to  meet  him,  roaring. 
Samson  went  to  Timnathah  to  look  for  a  wife,  not 
to  engage  in  a  lion-hunt.  The  comparison  of  his 
lion-fight  with  that  of  Hercules  in  Neraea,  is  alto¬ 
gether  superficial  and  uncritical ;  and  the  idea  that 
nis  victory  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  twelve 
exploits,2  has  no  foundation  either  in  his  spirit  or 
history.  The  Nemean  victory,  as  I  hope  yet  to 
•how  elsewhere,  is  the  expression  of  a  mythical 
symbolism,  and  is  accordingly,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  epos  complete  in  itself.  Samson’s  conflict  with 
the  non  is  an  incidental  occurrence.  It  was  neither 
the  object  of  his  expedition  originally,  nor  did  it 
come  to  be  its  central  point  of  interest  afterwards. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  stories  lies  in 
the  totally  different  vocations  of  the  heroes  :  Her¬ 
cules  wrestles  with  beasts,  conquers  the  hostility 
which,  according  to  the  Hellenic  myth,  inheres  in 
Nature ;  Samson  is  a  conqueror  of  men,  a  national 
hero  who  triumphs  over  the  enemies  of  his  people 
and  their  faith,  a  champion  of  freedom,  whose 
strength  is  so  great  that  he  can  well  afford  to  ex- 

1  Cf.  Abarbanel  t*  locum.  The  offense  of  such  mar¬ 
riages,  the  later  Jews,  with  reference  to  Samson  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  sought  to  avoid  by  assuming  that  the  heathen  had 
caused  their  women  to  be  converted  to  the  true  religion. 


pend  a  little  portion  of  it  in  a  passing  encounter 
with  %  lion.  Samson  is  not  elected  to  take  the 
field  against  lions  and  foxes,  —  that  would  never 
have  pven  him  a  name  in  the  history  of  Israel ; 
but  his  strength  and  dexterity  are  great  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  use  of  even  Dons  and  foxes, 
dead  or  alive,  as  means  of  his  national  conflict 
Among  his  exploits,  only  the  blows  are  reckoned, 
which  he  inflicted  on  the  Philistines,  —  not  the  oc¬ 
casional  means  which  he  employed  in  their  deliv¬ 
ery.  As  little  as  David’s  royal  vocation  was  rooted 
in  the  battles  of  his  shepherd  days  with  lions  and 
bears,  so  little  was  Samson’s  destiny  as  a  hero  the 
outgrowth  of  his  victory  over  the  lion  whom  be 
did  not  seek,  but  who  quite  unexpectedly  roared 
oat  against  him.  He  had  left  his  parents  a  little 
space,  and  when  near  the  vine  hills  of  Timnathah 
had  entered  into  a  wilderness  skirting  the  road, 
when  the  monster  rushed  upon  him. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon 

him,  rrn  nbjrij.  The  peculiar  force  of 
is,  that  it  expresses  the  fortunateness  of  an  occur¬ 
rence,  its  happening  just  at  the  ri^ht  time.  In  the 
very  moment  of  need,  the  “Spirit  of  Jehovah” 
came  upon  Him.  In  five  passages  where  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ”  occurs  (ch.  iii.  10; 
vi.  34;  xi.  29;  xiii.  25,  and  here),  th6  Chaldee 
translation  renders  it  “  spirit  of  heroic  strength  ” 
( aeburah ) ;  for  God  also  is  a  Gibbor,  a  Hero,  and 
the  translator  wishes  in  this  way  to  distinguish 
between  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  spirit  of  divine 
speech,  which  was  also  a  spirit  of  God  (cf.  e.  g.,  the 
Targum  on  Nam.  xxiv.  2-xxvii.  1 1,  and  also  1 

|  Sam.  x.  6,  etc.,  nfcpG}  W">)»  and  the  spirit  of 
1  heroic  action.  But  the  original,  very  justly,  makes 
no  distinction  ;  for  in  the  view  of  divine  doctrine 
all  that  man  does  is  referred  to  the  Spiriteource. 
Nothing  succeeds  without  God.  Samson  needs 
that  moral  strength  which  does  not  fear  the  lion. 
The  might,  not  of  his  arms,  bat  of  his  soul,  was 
of  the  first' importance.  For  courageous  undertak¬ 
ings,  there  is  need  of  divine  inspirations.  Hence, 

Cf.  Dans,  Baptism**  Prosdftonm,  $  26 ;  Meoechca,  No*. 
Tut.  in  Tolm p.  268. 

S  This  idea  has  been  set  forth  with  special  plausibility  by 
Berthe*  u,  and  is  justly  and  ably  combated  by  KeLL 
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the  attack  of  Samson  on  the  lion  is  here  ascribed 
to  an  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  well  as 
Jephthal/s  resolution  to  attack  Ammon  in  his 
own  country  (ch.  xi.  29).  And  it  is  to  be  further 
noted,  that  in  every  case  the  expression  is,  not  the 
Spirit  of  Elohim,  but  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  for  it 
was  He  on  whom  Israel  was  to  believe,  and  from 
whom,  for  his  own  gloiy  and  the  salvation  of 
Israel,  proceeded  the  power  which  Samson  pos¬ 
sessed  against  the  enemies  who  knew  not  Jeho¬ 
vah. 

And  he  rent  him.  It  was  a  terrible  lion  that 
came  to  meet  him :  a  a  term  especially  used 

when  the  rapacious  and  bloodthirsty  nature  of 
the  lion  is  to  be  indicated.  Bochart  explains  the 

compound  name  "^9?  very  beautifully  by 

means  of  CMP  v"$»  especially  here,  where  the 
fierceness  of  the  lion  is  opposed  to  the  weakness 
of  a  hoedus ,  kid  of  the  goats.  VD$  is  equivalent 
to  oyclfa  to  rend  asunder.  As  the  lion  comes 
rushing  towards  him,  Samson  awaits  him,  seizes 
him,  and  rends  his  jaws  asunder.  And  this  he  did 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  kid  of  the  goats.  For  the 
remark,  “  as  one  rends  a  kid/'  does  not  imply  that 
it  was  customary  always  to  rend  kids  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  simply  means  that  a  kid  could  not  have 
been  more  easily  overcome  than  this  powerful  lion 
was.  According  to  some  ancient  statements,  Her¬ 
cules  choked  the  Nemean  lion  in  his  arms ;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  this  that  Josephus 
says  of  Samson  also,  that  he  strangled  ( 6yx*t)  the 
monster.  According  to  a  French  romance,  Iwain, 
the  romantic  hero  of  the  Round  Table,  derived 
his  epithet,  “  Knight  of  the  Lion,”  from  the  fact 
that  after  a  long  struggle  he  had  choked  a  lion  : 
u  il  prist  Lionian  parmi  la  gorge  as  poinz  ....  si 
l’estrangla.”  Cf.  Holland,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  p. 
161. 

And  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.  He  had 
gone  forth  to  look  for  a  wife,  not  expecting  a 
battle.  If,  however,  it  be  nevertheless  surprising 
that  a  young  man  like  Samson  carried  no  weapons, 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  it  in  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Philistines.  Those  tyrants  suffered  no 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered,  and  hin¬ 
dered  and  prohibited  the  introduction  of  them  and 
the  traffic  in  them  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiii.  20).  The  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  enemy  had  found  matter  enough  for 
its  exercise,  if  young  men  like  Samson  had  come 
armed  into  their  cities.  But  even  without  arms, 
the  heroic  strength  of  Samson  everywhere  evinces 
itself;  for  not  iron,  but  the  Spirit,  gives  victory. 
Pausanias  (vi.  5)  tells  of  Polydamas,  a  hero  of 
Sqotussa  in  Elis,  who  lived  about  400  b.  c.,  that 
he  overcame  a  great  and  strong  lion  on  Olympus, 
without  a  weapon  of  any  kind. 

And  he  told  not  his  father  or  his  mother 
what  he  had  dope.  It  is  certainly  instructive  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  Samson  and  the 
numerous  lion-conquerors  of  history  and  tradition. 
For  it  reveals  Samson’s  greatness  of  soul  in  a 
most  significant  way.  To  him,  the  victory  over 
the  lion  is  precisely  not  one  of  the  twelve  labors 
which  m  the  Heraclean  mythus  is  glorified  by  tra¬ 
dition  and  art.  He  wears  no  lion’s  skin  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  He  makes  so  little  ado  about  it.  that 
he  does  not  even  inform  his  parents  of  it,  prooably 
in  order  not  to  startle  them  at  the  thought  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  For,  at 
that  time,  he  could  not  yet  have  thought  of  his 
subsequent  fanciful  conceit.  There  is  nothing  un¬ 


usual  about  his  appearance  and  demeanor,  when 
he  again  overtakes  tnem.  He  exhibits  neither  ex¬ 
citement  nor  uncommon  elation.  The  divine  spirit 
that  slumbered  in  him  has  just  been  active ;  but 
the  deed  he  performed  under  its  impulse  appeared 
to  him,  as  great  deeds  always  do  to  great  souls,  to 
have  nothing  of  a  surprising  character  about  it, 
but  to  be  perfectly  natural.  Others  are  impressed 
to  astonishment  by  what  to  such  persons  are  but 
natural  life  utterances.  What  we  call  geniality, 
what  in  Samson  appears  as  the  result  of  divine 
consecration,  cannot  exhibit  itself  more  beauti¬ 
fully.  It  is  the  fullness  of  spirit  and  strength  in 
men,  out  of  which  exploit  And  heroism  flow  as 
streams  flow  from  their  sources.  To  this  very 
day,  it  is  only  small  spirits,  albeit  often  in  thick 
books,  who  watch  like  griffons  over  each  little 
thought  that  occurs  to  them,  fearing  to  lose  the 
mirror  in  which  they  see  themselves  reflected,  and 
the  lion-skin  with  which  proprietorship  invests 
them.  Of  Samson’s  victory  nothing  had  ever  been 
heard,  had  it  not  furnished  him  with  the  means 
for  indulging  in  a  national  raillery  against  the 
Philistines. 

What  subjects  of  ostentation  these  conflicts  with 
lions  have  everywhere  been.  Neither  the  great 
Macedonian  nor  the  Roman  Emperors,  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  them.  An  Alexandrian  poet  procured 
tor  himself  a  life-long  pension  from  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  by  showing  him  a  flowering  lotus  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  a  lion  whom  the  Emperor  had 
slain.  (More  definite  references  to  this  and  fol¬ 
lowing  passages,  as  also  discussions  of  them,  will 
be  contained  in  my  Hierozoicon.  Other  material, 
being  already  found  in  Bochart  and  the  older  com¬ 
mentators  (cf.  Scrarius  ad  locum),  may  here  be 
passed  over.)  The  extravagance  of  the  later  writ¬ 
ers  of  romance,  both  eastern  and  western,  was  no 
longer  content  with  common  lion-encounters  for 
their  heroes.  The  Arabian  Antar  conquers  a  lion 
although  the  hero’s  feet  are  fettered.  For  Rustem 
and  Wolfdieterich  such  exploits  are  performed  even 
by  their  horses.  It  was  only  when  the  crusades 
put  the  knightly  spirit  to  the  test  in  the  land  of 
the  lion,  that  Europeans  experienced  the  historical 
terriblene8s  of  such  conflicts.  And  few  of  them 
had  the  strength  and  resoluteness  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  stood  his  ground  against  a  bear,  or 
of  the  bold  and  powerful  Wicker  von  Schwaben, 
who,  near  Joppa,  killed  a  great  lion  with  the  sword 
in  his  hand  (Albert  Aquensis,  vii.  70;  Wilken, 
Gesch.  der  Kreuzznge,  fi.  109).  Yet  these  men 
are  not  myths,  because  such  deeds  are  ascribed  to 
them ;  nor  do  we  suspect  only  mythical  echoes  in 
the  stories  that  are  told  of  them. 

The  deed  of  Samson  is  executed  with  such  ease 
and  freedom,  and  represented  with  such  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  that  if  the  narrative  were  not 
historical,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  its 
origin.  And  yet,  according  to  some,  it  is  a  myth¬ 
ical  reflection  of  the  legend  concerning  Hercules. 

The  theories  of  these  critics  have  their  false  basis 
in  the  Hellenistic  one-sidedness  by  which  the  rela¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  the  myth  must  receive  its 
symbols  from  nature  and  history,  is  often  quite 
reversed,  so  that  historical  life-utterances  are  at¬ 
tenuated  into  ideas  and  mythical  phantasies.  It  is 
as  easy  to  show  that  every  lion-conqueror,  down  to 
Gerard  of  our  own  days, — yea,  that  all  menage 
eries  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  lion 
himself  must  be  declared  mythical,  as  it  is  to  prove 
that  Samson’s  encounter  with  a  lion,  in  a  region 
where  the  animal  was  then  indigenous,  related 
without  the  least  approach  to  ostentation,  and  per- 
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formed  in  the  greatness  of  an  unassuming  spirit, 
cannot  be  historical. 

Ver.  8.  And  after  a  time  he  returned.  The 

Ixnrothal  had  taken  place,  the  wedding  was  to  fol¬ 
low.1  Samson  and  his  parents  descended  the  same 
road  again.  As  the  hero  came  to  the  spot  where 
on  their  recent  journey  he  turned  off  from  the 
road,  and  had  the  adventure  with  the  lion,  the  in¬ 
cident  came  again  into  his  mind,  and  he  turned 
aside  once  more,  in  order  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  dead  lion.  Then  he  found  that  a  swarm  of 
bees  had  settled  themselves  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
beast. 

The  swarm  of  bees  is  significantly  spoken  of  as 
the  the  congregation  of  bees.  Com¬ 

monly,  HT7  designates  the  congregation  of  the 
Israelitish  people,  as  regulated  by  the  law.  It  is 
only  on  account  of  its  wonderful  social  organiza¬ 
tion  that  a  swarm  of  bees,  but  no  other  brute 
multitude,2  was  denoted  by  the  same  name.8  Hora- 
pollo,  in  his  work  on  Hieroglyphics  (lib.  i.  62), 
informs  us  that  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  idea  of  a  people  of  law  (wsdtyrt or  kair), 
they  did  it  by  the  figure  of  a  bee. 

The  skeleton  of  the  lion  had  been  thoroughly 
dried  up  by  the  heat,  for  which  process,  as  Oea- 
mann4  long  ago  remarked,  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  in  the  East.  In  this  case  many 
days  had  intervened.  That  bees  readily  settle  in 
situations  like  the  present,  long  since  freed  from 
all  offensive  odors,  is  well  known  from  what  ex¬ 
positors  have  adduced  from  Bochart  and  others. 
The  instance  of  the  swarm  found  settled  in  the 
head  of  the  slain  Ouesilaus,  in  Amathus,  may  also, 
familiar  as  it  is,  be  alluded  to  (Herodot.  v.  114). 
The  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  bees  originate 
out  of  the  carcasses  of  steers,  wasps  out  of  those 
of  asses,  and  other  insects  out  of  dead  horses  and 
mules,  may  perhaps  have  some  connection  with 
the  observation  of  phenomena  like  that  which  here 
met  Samson’s  eye  (cf.  Voss,  Idololatria,  lib.  iv.  p. 
556,  and  others). 

Bees  must  have  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
weather.  It  has  been  observed,  in  recent  times, 
that  at  present  the  bees  of  southern  Palestine  are 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  brown 
color  than  those  of  Germany  (Ritter,  xvi.  283). 

The  term  ^37>  honey,  is  connected  with  rP*O^T, 
bee  (by  an  interchange  of  r  and  s).  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  to  which  I  have  already  directed 
attention  in  my  Berlin  Wochenblatt,  1 863,  that  our 
German  [and  by  consequence,  our  English]  names 
for  wax  and  honey  are  perfectly  identical  with  the 
Semitic  terms  for  the  same  objects,  although  in  an 

inverted  relation.  The  Hebrew  ^37  (pronounce: 
dvash ),  honey,  answers  to  the  German  Wacht  (O. 
H.  G.  icahs),  English,  "  wax ;  ”  and  the  Hebrew 

-JVt  (donag)f  wax,  to  the  German  Honig  (honec), 
English,  "  honey ;  ”  and  this  is  the  only  proper  ex¬ 
planation  to  be  given  of  the  etymology  of  these 
German  words. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  took  thereof.  The  word  nTj?t 


according  to  my  view,  has  nothing  to  do  eitlier 
with  a  signification  "  to  tread,”  or  with  the  idea 
of  “  seizing,”  "  making  one’s  self  master  of;  ”  but 
has  preserved  its  original  meaning  in  the  later 
nsu*  lingua  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  where  it 
bears  the  signification  “  to  draw  out,"  as  bread  is 
drawn  out  of  the  oven.  The  examples  given  by 
Buxtorff  are  borrowed  from  the  Aruch  of  R.  Na¬ 
than  (172  a),  where  they  may  be  found  still  more 

plain.  Of  bread  in  the  oven  it  is  said,  TTTin 

bna  irra\  "it  is  drawn  out  and  put  into  the 
basket”  R.  Nathan  also  justly  explains  our  pas¬ 
sage  by  this  signification.  For  Samson,  in  like 
manner,  drew  the  honeycomb  out  of  the  hive,  and 

put  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  (*)?).  Kimchi 
takes  it  in  the  same  way  (in  his  dictionary  of 
roots,  tub  voce,  near  the  close).  Hence  also, 

HTIO,  mirda ,  is  the  oven-fork,  with  which  things 
are  drawn  out  of  the  fire,  Latin  rutabulum.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  a  widely  diffused  root  comes  to 
view  here  (comp,  forms  like  rvtrum,  nUellum ,  from 
eruo,  ervtum,  Greek  frxrrfip,  pwrrdfa  etc.). 

He  drew  out  the  honey,  and  as  he  had  no  other 
vessel,  took  it  on  his  hand,  and  refreshed  himself 
with  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  Jonathan 
strengthened  himself  with  it  after  the  battle  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  29).  He  also  gave  to  his  parents,  who 
likewise  relished  it;  but  neither  did  he  now  tell 
them  whence  he  had  taken  it.  It  would  have  in¬ 
volved  telling  them  the  history  of  the  encounter 
with  the  lion ;  and  though  they  might  not  now 
have  been  terrified  by  it,  they  would  doubtless 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it. 

RoskofF,6  in  his  book  Die  Simsonssage  und  drr 
HerakJesmgthus ,  1860,  p.  65,  thinks  tiit  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Samson’s  eating  of  honey  taken  from 
the  lion’s  skeleton,  is  a  proof  that  the  rule  by 
which  the  Nazarite  was  required  to  abstain  from 
anything  unclean  had  not  yet  received  its  later 
extension,  and  that  consequently  the  Mosaic  law 
was  not  yet  in  existence.  We  cannot  regard  this 
position  as  very  well  founded.  For  this  reason,  if 
no  other,  that  the  Book  which  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Mosaic  law,  relates  this  act  of 
Samson  without  the  addition  of  any  explanatoiy 
remark.  And  it  has  very  good  reason  for  adding 
no  explanation  ;  for  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a 
view  of  Samson’s  Nazariric  character  which  is  for¬ 
eign  to  the  Book,  and  greatly  affects  the  proper 
understanding  of  his  history.  The  truth  is,  the 
hero  was  not  at  all  such  a  Nazarite  as  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Numbers  contemplates.  Therintroduc- 
tion  to  his  history  clearly  shows  that  definite  pre¬ 
scriptions  concerning  food  and  drink  were  given 
only  to  his  mother ;  concerning  himself,8  nothing 
more  is  said  than  that  no  razor  is  to  come  upon 
his  head.  It  is  only  upon  this  latter  obligation, 
as  the  history  shows,  that  the  strength  of  his  Naz- 
ariteship  depends.  The  Nazariteship,  abstractly 
considered,  is  an  image  of  the  general  priesthood. 
On  Samson  particularly  there  rests  a  glimmer  of 
that  gospel  freedom,  with  reference  to  which  the 
Apostle  says  to  the  disciples:  "All  things  are 


1  The  assumption  of  earlier  expositors,  that  an  interval 
of  a  year  most  elapse  between  betrothal  and  marriage,  is 
after  all  bat  an  arbitrary  one. 

2  [The  exception  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  81  (80),  is  only  apparent. 

"  the  congregation  of  bullocks,”  like  the 
beast  of  the  reed,”  is  a  metaphorical  mode  of  designating 
a  body  of  men.  —  Ta  ] 


8  Hence  also  the  Sept  wvayrfi. 

4  Vermuckte  Sam  ml.  aus  der  Naturkunde,  ri.  186.  Boeeo- 
m  tiller,  Morten  land,  No.  462. 

6  On  a  general  refutation  of  whom  we  cannot  here  enter. 
He  agrees  in  his  results,  for  the  most  part,  with  fiertbean 
and  Swald. 

6  Jerusalem  Talmud ,  wNadr,”  cap.  1,  UaL  2,  etc. 
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yours.”  From  the  consecration  of  his  spirit,  Sam¬ 
son  has  a  typical  strength  by  which  to  tne  pare  all 
things  are  pure.  Samson  can  do  everything,  and 
that,  as  the  ancients  explained  of  their  Samson- 
Nazarite,  without  sin-oflerings ;  only  one  thing  he 
may  not  do, — desecrate  thia  his  consecration,  sin 
against  this  spirit  itself.  Bat  this  his  freedom  is 
naturally  held  within  bounds  by  his  calling.  It 
mast  have  war  against  the  Philistines  for  its  cause 
and  goal.  The  Apostle’s  meaning  is,  All  things 
are  yours,  if  ye  be  Christ’s.  Samson  may  do 
everything,  when  the  honor  of  his  God  against  the 
hereditary  enemy  is  at  stake.  This  freedom  was 

S'ven  him,  not  that  he  might  live  riotously,  as  with 
eKlah  —  for  which  reason  he  fell  —  but  only  to 
do  battle.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  profound 
observation  of  the  narrator,  when  the  parents  of 
Samson  did  not  approve  of  his  proposed  marriage 
with  the  woman  of  Timnah :  “  They  knew  not 
that  this  was  an  occasion  from  God.”  The  whole 
Samson  was  an  occasion  from  God  against  the 
Philistines.  It  is  therefore  also  with  a  profound 
purpose  that  the  hero  himself  is  not  commanded 
to  abstain  from  wine  and  unclean  things.  He  is 
born,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  state  of  pure  conse¬ 
cration,  in  which  for  the  ends  of  this  consecration 
everything  becomes  pure  to  him.  He  continues  to 
be  the  hero,  even  when  he  eats  that  which  id  un¬ 
clean,  and  marries  foreign  women,  which  yet, 
according  to  ch.  iii.  6,  forms  one  of  the  causes  of 
divine  judgments ;  but  he  falls,  when  in  divulging 
his  secret  he  does  that  which,  though  not  in  itself 
forbidden,  profanes  his  consecration. 

Samson’s  character,  in  that  spiritual  freedom 
which  makes  war  on  the  Philistines,  is  a  type  of 
the  true  Christian  freedom,  —  so  long  as  it  does 
not  consume  itself. 

It  would  therefore  lead  to  useless  hair-splitting, 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  right  in  Samson  to  bring 
of  the  honey  to  his  parents  without  telling  them 
whence  he  had  taken  it.  He  brought  it  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  childlike  heart,  and  committed  no 
wrong.  It  was  a  Talmudic  question,  whether  the 
honey  was  unclean,  although  the  rule  enjoined  on 
Samson’s  mother  extended  only  to  the  time  of  her 
son’s  birth.  He  was  silent  about  the  history  of 
the.honey,  in  order  to  avoid  boasting. 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Samson  is  stronger  than  lions  and  more  cun¬ 
ning  than  foxes.  He  must  be  this  in  order  to 
conquer  the  Philistines.  For  there  is  no  one  to 
assist  him.  The  Philistines  have  enervated,  terri¬ 
fied,  desecrated  Israel.  Israel,  on  their  account, 


has  no  more  frith  in  its  frith.  .It  is  afraid  of  the 
strength  of  its  own  spirit.  Desirous  of  peace  at 
any  price,  it  has  surrendered  even  its  own  senti¬ 
ments  and  beliefs. 

Beautiful,  on  this  account,  is  the  use  which  the 
ancient  church  made  of  Samson  the  Lion-slaver  as 
a  type  of  Christ.  The  rending  lion  is  also  an 
image  of  Satan,  the  destroyer  of  men.  As  Sam¬ 
son  rends  the  lion’s  jaws  asunder  with  his  hands, 
so  Christ  tears  to  pieces  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and 
death.  Hence  the  old  custom  of  putting  the  picture 
of  Samson  the  Lion-conqueror  on  church  doors. 
But  that  lion  who  goes  about  seeking  to  snatch  us 
away  from  Christ  is  still  ever  terrible.  The  battle 
with  him  is  still  daily  new.  The  victory,  however, 
is  sure,  if  only  we  believe  in  the  conauest  of  the 
true  Samson.  But  if  we  have  the  Spirit  only  on 
our  tongues,  and  not  in  our  souls,  we  shall  never 
conquer  like  Him.  Only  frith  will  enable  us  to 
stand.  But  every  victory  flows  with  honey ;  and 
with  it  we  refresh  father  and  mother.  Every  new 
victory  strengthens  the  old  love. 

Starke  :  They  who  do  the  greatest  works,  make 
the  least  noise  and  boasting  about  them.  Enmity 
and  war  are  easily  begun,  but  not  so  easily  endedf. 
The  Philistines  could  readily  make  an  enemy  of 
Samson,  but  to  make  a  friend  of  him  was  more 
difficult.  —  The  Same  :  Christian,  imitate,  not 
Samson’s  deed,  but  his  frith  and  obedience. — 
Lisco:  Samson’s  life  and  deeds  can  be  rightly 
judged  only  when  viewed,  not  as  those  of  a  private 
person,  but  as  the  activity  of  a  theocratic  deliverer 
and  judge. 

[Wordsworth  :  “  He  told  not  his  father  or  his 
mother,”  though  they  were  not  far  from  him  at 
the  time  (ver.  5).  So  our  Lord  would  not  that 
anv  one  should  spread  abroad  his  fame.  He  said, 
“  Tell  no  man  ”  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  xvi.  20).  Hitherto, 
then,  Samson,  in  his  spiritual  gifts,  in  his  self¬ 
dedication  to  God,  in  his  strength,  courage,  and 
victory,  and  in  his  meekness  and  humility,  is  an 
eminent  type  of  Christ.  But  afterwards  he  de¬ 
generates,  and  becomes  in  many  respects  a  contrast 
to  Him.  And  thus,  in  comparing  the  type  and 
the  antitype,  we  have  both  encouragement  and 
warning,  especially  as  to  the  right  use  to  be  made 
of  spiritual  gifts,  and  as  to  the  danger  of  their 
abuse.  —  Bp.  Hall:  The  mercies  of  God  are  ill 
bestowed  upon  us,  if  we  cannot  step  aside  to  view 
the  monuments  of  his  deliverances;  dangers  may 
be  at  once  past  and  forgotten.  As  Samson  had 
not  found  his  honeycomb,  if  he  had  not  turned 
aside  to  see  his  lion,  so  we  shall  lose  the  comfort 
of  God’s  benefits,  if  we  do  not  renew  our  perils  by 
meditation.  —  Tb.] 


Samson’s  wedding-feast.  He  proposes  a  riddle  to  his  companions. 

Chapter  XTV.  10-14. 

10  So  [And]  his  father  went  down  unto  the  woman :  and  Samson  made  there  a 

11  feast;  for  so  used  [it  is  customary  for]  the  young  men  to  do.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  saw  him,  that  they  brought  [chose]  thirty  companions  to  be  with 

12  him.  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  ye 
can  certainly  [if  ye  indeed]  declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of.  the  feast,  and 
find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets  [shirts] 1  and  thirty  change  [changes] 
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18  of  garments :  But  if  ye  cannot  declare  it  me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets 
[shirts]  and  thirty  change  [changes]  of  garments.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Put 
1 4  forth  thy  riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.  And  they  could  not 
in  three  days  expound  the  riddle. 


TEXTUAL  A ED  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  12.  —  Dr.  Osssel  translate*  t'lie  word  bj  the  general  torn  Otwandt,  garment*.  He  apparently  eon* 

elder*  the  onlj  distinction  between  the  CO*!??  the  to  be  that  between  common  and  more  oontly 

garment*  (aee  below).  But  the  are  probably  under-garments,  tunica,  shirts,  made  of  a  fine  linen.  The  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  word  and  whether  it  be  related  to  the  Greek  wtriwr  (Sept.),  can  hardly  be  determined.  — Tn.] 


KXJEGKTICAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  10.  And  his  father  went  down  unto  the 

woman.  The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  naive  de¬ 
lineations  of  manners  and  customs.  The  father's 
present  visit  to  the  maiden  is  in  his  son's  behalf, 
and  expresses  the  parental  approbation  of  Sam¬ 
son's  marriage  engagement.  That  the  parents  of 
the  bride  were  consulted  about  the  marriage  is  not 
indicated  in  any  way,  although  we  know  that  the 
hither  was  still  living  (cf.  ch.  xv.  6).  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  among  the  Philistines  an  application 
to  the  parents  was  unnecessary  1  Did  not  Isaac, 
through  Eliezer,  make  suit  for  Rebecca  to  her 
father  f  and  Jacob  to  Laban  ?  Was  not  the  same 
custom  current  also  among  other,  heathen  nations  1 
Is  not  the  young  woman  in  the  nuptial  song  of 
Catullus  ( Carmen ,  xii.  ver.  61)  exhorted  that  it  is 
the  father  and  mother  who  must  be  obeyed  ? 1  The 
Philistine  women  seem  really  to  have  enjoyed  a 
position  of  great  social  freedom.  They  are  seen  on 
the  street,  and  are  visited  by  men,  without  being 
on  that  account  regarded  as  “  harlots.” 

And  Samson  made  there  a  feast ;  for  such  is 
the  custom  of  young  men.  He  did  not  take  her 
with  him  into  his  father's  house,3  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  settled,  bat  remained  in  Timnah,  and 
there  gave  the  feast.  Among  the  Philistines  it  was 

.customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  arrange 

the  banquet.  At  the  wedding  of  Cana,  also,  de¬ 
scribed  by  St.  John  (ch.  ii.  10),  the  bridegroom 
seems  to  have  been  the  entertainer.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  when  Laban  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jacob,  or  when  Tobias  married  the  daughter  of 
Raguel  (Tobit,  viii.  19).  In  those  instances,  the 
parents  of  the  bridq  give  the  feast. 

Marriage  feasts  were  much  liked  among  all  na¬ 
tions.  When,  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  3),  Telemachus 
comes  to  king  Menelaos,  the  latter  is  just  cele¬ 
brating  the  nuptial  feasts  of  his  children.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  name  repot ia  *  was  in  use  for  the 
entertainments  which  (according  to  Festus)  were 
given  on  the  dav  after  the  marriage  at  the  new 
husband's  house  (cf.  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  60).  Plutarch 
makes  the  question,  Why  even  law-givers  have 
appointed  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  connection  with  such  feasts,  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  his  Symposium  (lib.  iv.  qusest.  3).  Sam¬ 
son's  marriage-celebration  lasted  seven  day?.  The 
parents-in-law  of  Tobias,  in  their  joy,  appropriated 
fourteen  days.  But  down  to  late  time6  luxury  and 
sensuality  are  more  characteristic  of  such  feasts 


than  is  compatible  with  their  proper  observance. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  Samson,  nor  the  piety  of 
Tobias  fills  and  governs  them,  albeit  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  duration  of  those  ancient  celebrations 
may  be  rivaled.  We  hardly  seem  to  have  taken  a 
long  leap  backward,  when  in  the  fourteenth  century 
we  near  it  provided  by  the  Ravensburg  Regulation 
concerning  weddings,  that  “  the  nuptial  celebration 
shall  only  last  till  the  next  day,  no  longer”  (Bir- 
linger,  VoUatJillmliches ,  ii.  399) ;  or  when,  in  1643, 
the  Wurtzburg  bishop,  John  Philip,  orders  that 
the  custom  of  protracting  banquets  through  three 
days  be  discontinued,  “as  a  useless  and  hurtful 
expense”  (Schaltj&hr,  i.  445).  For  even  in  our 
day,  like  excesses  occur,  wherever  there  is  money 
and  wantonness.  So  late  as  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
stated  that  in  Swabia  the  feasting  attendant  upon 
a  village  wedding  still  frequently  lasted  from  four 
to  five  days  (Meier,  Schuxtb.  Sagen,  p.  479). 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  chose 
thirty  companions,  who  were  with  him.  A 
bridegroom  is  like  a  king's  son.  His  wedding  is 
his  coronation.  Hence,  also,  crown  and  chaplet 
are  not  wanting  for  the  wedded  pair.  For  the 
same  reason  they  have  also  a  following.  These 
are  ancient,  universally  diffused  ideas,  which  it 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  collect  together  from  all 
nations  and  languages.  In  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  Jews  have  minutely  traced  the  analogy 
of  the  bridegroom  with  the  king,  through  all  the 
customs  pertaining  to  them  respectively,  even  to 

the  point  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
and  have  each  three  letters.  (On  the  proofs 

that  ■7W?  non  inn,4  compare  the  liturgical 
works,  of  which  Tania ,  ed.  Cremona,  1565,  p.  130, 
and  Taschbaz ,  of  R.  Meier  of  Rotenburg,  p.  45, 
may  here  be  especially  cited.) 

Accordingly,  the  “when  they  saw 

him,”  is  to  be  so  understood,  that  when  Samson  ap¬ 
peared,  i.  e.  publicly,  both  at  the  time  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  concerning  the  manner  of  which  nothing  is 
said,  and  during  the  seven  festive  days,  it  was 
always  with  a  retinae  of  thirty  companions,  some¬ 
what  as  in  our  day  brides  are  still  attended  by  suites 
of  bridesmaids. 

Vlpfl  and  they  ehose.  It  was  customary,  no 
doubt,  when  a  daughter  or  son  of  the  city  was 
married,  for  the  bridegroom  to  provide  himself 
with  a  retinue.  As  Samson  was  a  stranger,  his 


1  Quibus  parere  tit  east  tst. 

S  Became  the  vu  an  alien.  He  does  not  impose  npon 
his  father's  house  that  in  which  he  allows  himself.  That 
would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  law  and  customs  of 
Israel. 


•  "An  after  drinking/1  The  Sept.  isodsra  nJrlCptJ) 
(ver.  10)  by  *ore*i  a  drinking. 

4  Cf.  Jalkut,  SkopAetim,  n.  70,  p.  11  e. 
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bride  and  her  father  told  him  whom  to  in  rite,  and 
therefore  the  writer  says  “  they  chose.”  The  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  chosen  was  thirty.  Samson’s 
parents  seem  to  hare  been  in  good  circumstances, 
and  hence  the  bridegroom  appeared  not  without 
splendor,  as  the  giver  of  a  seven  days’  feast.  That 
thirty  was  the  unvarying  number,  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  ancients  had  a  philosophical  num¬ 
ber,  which  they  called  the  “  wedding,  and  which 
consisted  of  five  or  six.  (Both  chosen  on  account 
of  their  being  formed  from  2X3  and  2-|-3,  one 
even,  the  other  odd.)  But  5  X  6  is  also  =  30.1 
In  later  times,  also,  the  Jews  had  many  brides’- 
men.  In  Worms,  their  number  had  been  restricted 
to  eight  The  later  Jews  called  such  a  brides’- 

man  which  term  does  not,  however,  come 

from  the  Byriac,  as  Sachs  thought  (Beitrdge,  i.  82), 
but  is  only  the  Hebraized  form  of  sponsor  (other¬ 
wise  cuupexy  pamnymphios,  cf.  Matt.  ix.  15).  —  The 
idea  of -Josephus,  which  Bertheau  adopts,  that  the 
thirty  young  men  were  to  watch  Samson,  is  to  be 
rejected.  For,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  was  as 
yet  known  concerning  Samson  that  could  render 
him  so  seriously  suspected ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  manifest  from  ver.  15,  that  they  were  invited 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  himself. 

Vers.  12,  13.  I  will  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you.  The  custom  of  propounding  riddles  for 
amusement  is  very  ancient.  The  acuteness  which 
exercised  itself  therein,  was,  as  it  were,  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  that  which  invented  the  language  of 
figure,  signs,  and  symbols.  For  it  brought  to  light 
again  the  secrets  which  the  latter  had  locked  up. 
44 In  ancient  times,”  says  Plutarch,  “  the  Greeks 
were  already  in  the  habit  of  propounding  riddles 
to  each  other.”  It  is  related  of  the  maiden  Cleob- 
uline,  the  daughter  of  a  wise  man,  that  she  was 
so  ingenious,  as  to  play  with  riddles  as  if  they 
were  dice,  propounding  or  solving  them  with  equal 
ease.  The  banquet  of  the  seven  wise  men,  in  Plu¬ 
tarch,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
diversion  was  held ;  and  Cleodemus,  the  physician, 
who  was  unskillful  at  solving  riddles,  is  not  un¬ 


men.  Athenmus,  also,  in  his  work  (pp.  453-459), 
cites  large  extracts  from  the  book  of  Clearchus  on 
riddles,  and  adds,  “that  the  unraveling  of  such 
riddles  is  very  similar  to  the  pursuit  of  philosopher, 
and  that  therefore  their  solution,  as  a  sign  of  wis¬ 
dom,  is  held  in  favor,  and  deemed  an  appropriate 
mode  of  entertainment  at  table.”  We,  however, 
pass  by  these  examples  from  Clearchus,  not  only 
because'  they  were  already  brought  to  the  notice 
of  expositors  by  Bochart,  but  especially  because 
in  the  case  of  Samson’s  riddle  the  real  stake  at 
issue  is  higher  than  a  garland  for  the  winner,  or 
the  drinking  of  a  forfeit-cup1 2 * * * *  by  the  loser.  It 
evokes  a  stern  conflict 

Than  I  will  give  you  thirty  garments  (O'JPTtJ) 

and  thirty  changes  of  raiment  (D’HJ? 

With  this  explanation,  the  more  recent  expositors 
would  probably  agree.  By  a  “change”  of  rai¬ 
ment  we  are  to  understand  a  dress  of  state — a 

1  Cf.  Plutarch,  cm  the  doctrine  of  the  Timcsus  oonoern- 
lug  the  origin  of  souls. 

2  [That  la,  a  eup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine  mixed 

with  salt-water,  to  be  emptied  at  one  draught.  *See  Smith's 

Diet,  Antiq.y  s.  v.  "  Symposium.”  It  will  be  remembered 

that  the  Greeks  alway*  mingled  water  with  their  wine. 

They  considered  it  not  only  unhealthy,  but  barbarous,  to 


Sunday  suit,  as  we  wonld  say  —  for  which  the 
every-day  dress  may  be  exchanged  on  festive  occa¬ 
sions.  The  Targum,  however,  has  another  expla¬ 
nation,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Like  the 

Septuagint  and  Josephns,  it  translates  rfo'bft 
(changes)  by  <rr6\Tj ;  assuming  thereby 

for  Fjbn,  a  signification  which  indeed  it  sometimes 
seems  to  have,  namely,  to  fight,  to  wound  (Sept, 
xordoveu',  Ttrp&ntur).  For  orixij  is  the  classical 
term  for  a  soldier’s  dress.  In  like  manner,  it 

translates  by  i.  e.  balteut ,  the 

S’rdle  or  belt  which  the  soldier  buckled  around 
s  body  (cf.  2  K.  v.  23). —  It  was  thus  no  small 
price  that  wm  put  upon  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
But  in  other  cases  also  it  was  probably  not  un¬ 
usual  for  large  sums  to  be  staked.  Thus,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dius,  quoted  by  Josephus  ( Antiq . 
viii.  5,  3 ;  cf.  Jablonski,  Pantheon  xEgypt.,  Proleg., 
p.  cxiv),  Solomon  and  Hiram  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  each  other.  Plutarch  relates  how  that 
the  Ethiopian  king  staked  many  cities  and  villages 
on  a  riddle  propounded  to  Amasis,  and  wonld  have 
won  them,  nad  not  the  philosophical  Bias  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  It  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  solving  a  riddle  that  the  legendary 
Persian  hero  was  permitted  to  marry  Rudabe,  the 
mother  of  Rustem.  According  to  ancient  Scandi¬ 
navian  law,  criminals  could  save  themselves  from 
death  by  means  of  a  riddle  (Olin  Dal  in,  Gesch. 
Schioedens ,  German,  i.  155).  The  same  idea  oc¬ 
curs  in  German  riddle-books  (Simrock,  Rathsel- 
buck,  p.  463;  Menzel,  d.  Dichtung ,  i.  427).  —  King 
Heidnk  in  Ridgotland  had  a  severe  war  with 
I  Gester  Blinde,  king  in  Gothland.  Finally,  he 
challenged  him  to  solve  riddles.  The  latter  in¬ 
voked  Odin,  and  conquered  (Olin  Dalin,  i.  186). 

Ver.  14.  Out  of  the  consumer  came  material 
for  consumption,  and  out  of  the  terrible  came 
sweetness.  The  translator  must  take  care  not  to 

destroy  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  consumer. 
For  this  reason,  the  rendering  of  De  Wette  and 
Amheim,  “  vom  F reiser  kommt  Frass  ”  [from  the 
feeder  comes  feed],  is  not  good ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  Frass  [feed,  a  term  used  only  for  the  food 
of  beasts]  8  is  not  applicable  to  the  none y  which  is 
meant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  human  beings  Ido 
not  feed,  butj  eat.  Ewald’s  rendering,  44  atis  dent 
Esser  learn  etn  Essen  ”  [ont  of  the  eater  came  an 
eating,  i.  e.  something  eatable],  is  unsuitable,  be¬ 
cause  the  lion,  who  is  meant,  is  not  an  Esser ,  eater, 
nor  yet  as  Bertheau  renders,  a  Speiser  [both  terms 
being  used  of  human  beings  only].  Equally  erro¬ 
neous  is  it  to  translate  by  “  sour.”  For  the 

antithesis  between  this  word  and  p'inZJ)  is  here  to 
be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  second  equivoque;  for  piH^  means  not  only 
44  sweet,”  but  metaphorically  also  44  pleasant,” 
agreeable.  The  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  consists 
precisely  in  this,  that  the  ambiguity  both  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  contents  can  be  turned  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  conceals  the  answer.  It  is  like  a 
knot  whose  right  end  cannot  be  found, — a  figure 

drink  dear  wine,  which  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
above-mentioned  penalty.  —  Ta] 

8  [In  German,  the  act  of  eating  on  the  part  of  beasts  Is 
called  Jressen;  on  the  part  of  human  beings,  essen  or 
speuen.  The  nearest  approach  we  have  to  this  distinction 
in  English  Is  between  feeding  and  eating.  —  Tt.] 
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from  which  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Tin,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  riddle,  as  also  that  of  the  Greek  ypupos  (cf. 
yp?wost  the  braided  fishing  net),  is  doubtless  to  be 
derived.  The  Gordian  knot  was  likewise  an  em¬ 
blematical  riddle.  Samson’s  problem  distinguishes 
itself  only  by  its  peculiar  ingenuity.  It  is  short 
and  simple,  and  its  words  are  used  in  their  natural 

signification  is  to  consume,  in  general,  with¬ 

out  regard  to  the  specific  form  or  nature  of  the 
consumption,  and  TJ  is  terrible,  as  “  the  strong 
one,”  whether  in  a  good  or  evil  sense,  always  is). 
It  is  so  clear  as  to  be  obscure.  It  is  not  properly 
liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  refers  to  an  historical 
act  which  no  one  conld  know.  The  act  is  one 
which  was  natural  in  that  country.  Its  turning- 
point,  with  reference  to  the  riddle,  was,  not  that  it 
was  an  incident  of  Samson's  personal  history,  but 
that  its  occurrence  in  general  was  not  impossible. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  shows  itself  further 
in  that  it  applies  equally  well  both  to  an  historical 
occurrence  and  a  mere  abstract  conception.  This 
was  a  characteristic  of  ancient  popular  riddles  in 
general,  and  indicates  their  origin.  Just  as  it  was 
an  art  to  represent  historical  facts  symbolically  by 
pictures  (of  which  the  modern  rebus  is  an  insipid 


distortion),  so  it  was  an  art  out  of  such  abstrac¬ 
tions  to  disinter  an  historical  fact.  Most  popular 
riddles  call  for  the  exercise  of  this  art.  The  in¬ 
stance  showing  most  likeness  to  the  riddle  pro¬ 
posed  by  Samson,  is  found  in  a  story  current  in 
North  Germany,  and  communicated  by  Mullen  ho ff 
( Sagen ,  p.  504) :  A  man  was  condemned  to  death. 
His  wife  intercedes  for  him.  The  judges  offer  to 
let  him  go,  if  she  can  propose  a  fiddle  which  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  solve.  The  woman  says :  — 

n  As  ik  kin  g*ngy  as  ik  wedder  kam , 

Den  Lebendigen  ik  net  den  Doden  n am. 

Siiss  (Sechj)  d*  giingen  de  Saewten  (den  Stebeoton) 

Hast  to,  gy  Herrin,  nu  ist  iy 1 

The  woman  had  fonnd  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
by  the  way,  and  in  it  a  bird's-nest,  and  in  the  neat 
six  yonng  birds.  The  six  ypnng  ones  she  took 
with  her,  whereby  these  became  quit  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  ;  and  thns  she  had  taken  the  living  out  of  the 
dead.  It  went  with  the  wise  judges  even  as  it 
did  with  the  proud  Philistines  —  they  guessed 
nothing. 

1  pAi  I  came  along,  I  took  the  living  out  of  tha  dead ; 
alx  got  quit  of  tha  seventh  ;  gneae  away,  my  masters,  mow 
is  the  time.”  —  Ts>] 


The  Philistines  solve  the  riddle  by  means  of  treachery .  Samson's  anger  and  payment 

of  the  forfeit 

Chapter  XIV.  15-20. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  said 1  unto  Samson’s  wife,  .En¬ 
tice  [Persuade]  thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto  us  the  riddle,  lest  we  bum 
thee  and  thy  father’s  house  with  fire^  have  ye  called  [invited]  us  to  take  that  we 

16  have  [plunder  us]  ?  is  it  not  sof  And  Samson’s  wife  wept  before  him  and  said. 
Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not :  thou  hast  put  forth  a  [the]  riddle  unto 
the  children  [sons]  of  my  people,  and  hast  not  told  it  me.  And  he  said  unto  her, 

17  Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother,  and  shall  I  tell  it  thee?  And 
she  wept  before  him  the  seven  days,  while  their  feast  lasted  [during  which  they  had 
their  feast]  :  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he  told  her,  because  she 
lay  sore  upon  him  [pressed  him  hard] :  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the  children  [sons] 

18  of  h6r  people.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  him  on  the  seventh  day  before 
the  sun  went  down,  What  is  sweeter  than  honey  ?  and  what  is  stronger  than  a 
lion  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not 

19  found  out  my  riddle.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  him,  and 
he  went  down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil 
[attire],  and  gave  [the]  change  [changes]  of  garments  unto  them  which  expounded 

20  the4  riddle.  And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  went  np  to  his  father’s  house.  But 
[And]  Samson’s  wife  was  given  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend  [who  had  attended  him]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  15.  —  SPZpri*].  Dr.  Oessel  t seats  all  that  oomes  after  the  phrase,  "and  it  name  to  pass  on  the  seventh  dsy,” 

down  to  the  same  phrase  In  ver.  17,  as  parenthetic,  and  consequently  renders  by  the  pluperfect :  "and  they  • 

had  said.”  Cf.  below.  —  T*.] 


KXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  aesthetic  beauty  ami  psychological  troth 
which  characterize  the  narrative  notwithstanding 


its  compassed  brevity,  and  which  would  be  incom¬ 
parable  even  though  the  narrative  were  not  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  had  not  divine  trnth  for  its  con¬ 


tents  and  object,  can  scarcely  be  adequately  pointed 
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oat,  so  manifoldly  do  they  manifest  themselves. 
The  drama  is  represented  with  snch  historical  life¬ 
likeness,  and  its  development  is  so  natural,  that 
while  no  one  could  foresee  why  the  wedding  should 
give  rise  to  a  conflict,  yet  in  tne  sequel  it  becomes 
manifest  that  its  occurrence  was  unavoidable. 
Samson  really  loved  the  maiden  of  Timn&h,  and 
took  the  fall  measure  of  youthful  delight  in  the 
nuptial  banquet  and  festival ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  an  Israelite,  as  he  is,  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
dose  connection  with  the  enemies  and  oppressors 
of  his  people,  without  setting  into  a  conflict.  It 
must  never  be  supposed  that  covenants,  even  in 
the  simplest  relations  of  life,  can  be  made  with 
those  who  are  opponents  in  principle  and  tyrants 
in  disposition.  No  occasion  is  so  slight,  but  it 
suffices  to  inflame  the  fires  of  antagonism.  Sam¬ 
son  is  too  genial  of  nature  to  be  a  far-seeing  party 
man ;  but  ne  decdved  himself  when  he  expected 
to  find  a  covenant  of  love  and  fidelity  in  a  Philis¬ 
tine  family.  The  preventing  cause  lay  not  only 
in  his  opponents,  but  also  in  himself,  in  that  he 
was  always,  even  unconsciously,  showing  who  he 
was.  Everything  appeared  to  be  harmonious  when 
he  propounded  the  riddle.  He  did  it  in  the  most 
peaceful  spirit,  from  the  impulse  of  an  active  mind. 
But  it  immediately  brought  the  hidden  antagonism 
to  light.  For  they  to  whom  it  was  proposed  for 
solution  were  Philistines.  As  such,  they  would  at 
all  events  be  put  to  shame,  if  they  failed  to  solve 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true,  the  nobility  of 
Samson's  disposition  reveals  itself,  in  contrast  with 
the  vulgar  natures  of  the  Philistines.  He,  for  his 
part,  risks  thirty  times  the  value  of  what,  in  case 
of  failure,  each  of  the  thirty  has  to  pay.  This  is 
the  very  reason  why,  in  their  covetousness,  they 
accept  the  wager.  The  result  was  natural.  They 
cannot  solve  the  riddle,  but  neither  are  they  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  this.  They  are  too  vain  to  be  hum¬ 
bled  by  an  alien,  but  espeoially  too  covetous  to 
endure  a  loss.  They  therefore  turn  to  Samson’s 
young  wife.  Had  she  not  been  a  Philistine,  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  this.  But,  as  it  is, 
they  expect  to  find  in  her  an  ally  against  the 
Israelite,  even  though  he  be  her  husband.  She 
seems  indeed  to  have  resisted  for  a  while,  —  until 
they  arouse  both  her  fears  and  her  vanity.  Her 
fears,  by  the  threat  to  burn  her  father’s  house  over 
her  head ;  her  vanity,  bv  hinting  that  probably  the 
riddle  was  only  put  forth  in  order  to  plunder  the 
guests.  The  fatter  suspicion  she  may  nave  found 
especially  intolerable,  women  being  ever  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  similar  surmises  of  village  slander- 
mongers.  PerhapB,  however,  she  merely  invented 
these  threatening  speeches  afterwards,  in  order  to 
pacify  Samson.  For  else,  why  did  she  not  confess 
the  truth  to  Samson?  That  alone  would  have 
ended  the  trouble.  Either  he  would  have  felt  him¬ 
self  strong  enough  to  protect  her,  and  to  humble 
the  miserable  enemies,  or  he  would  have  consented 
to,the  sacrifice  of  appearing  to  be  vanquished.  But 
she  did  not  do  this,  just  because  she  aid  not  forget 
that  she  was  a  Philistine.  (  Samson,  she  conjec¬ 
tured,  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  humbled. 
She  sought,  therefore,  to  persuade  him  bv  means 
of  that  ver j  antagonism  for  the  sake  of  which  she  - 
betrayed  him.  Sne  complained,  weeping,  that  he 
still  treated  her  like  her  countrymen,  and  also  kept 
from  her  that  which  he  would  not  tell  them.  Sne 
desires  to  make  it  appear  that  her  love  has. so 
entirely  brought  her  over  to  his  interests,  that  she 
ought  not  to  beput  on  the  same  footing  with  her 
countrymen.  This  would  have  been  the  right  re¬ 
lation.  The  wife  may  assist  no  party  but  mat  of 


her  husband.  But  she  only  dissembled,  in  order 
to  betray.  Finally,  on  the  seventh  day,  —  the  sun 
was  already  declining,  —  she  had  so  tormented  the 
hero,  that  ne  told  it  to  her.  He  had  a  heart  not 
only  great,  but  also  tender,  which  at  last  succumbs 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  die  wife  whom  he  loves 
and  holds  to  be  true.  The  treachery  is  completed. 
The  miserable  Philistines  act  as  if  they  had  them¬ 
selves  found  the  solution,  and  claim  the  reward. 
Then  a  light  goes  np  for  Samson.  He  sees  the 
whole  contrast,  —  the  incongruity  and  error  of  a 
covenant  with  Philistines.  Before  the  treason  of 
which  he  has  been  made  the  subject,  the  mists  with 
which  a  seductive  sensuality* had  obscured  his  vis¬ 
ion  are  scattered.  National  wrath  and  nadonal 
strength  awake  within  him.  His  whole  greatness 
reveals  itself.  He  does  not  refuse  the  Philistines 
the  promised  reward.  But  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  given,  is  full  of  contempt  and  humiliation. 

He  throws  to  them  the  spoils  of  thirty  slain  Philis¬ 
tines.  He  leaves  the  woman,  and  returns  to  Israel. 
The  conflict  has  begun,  and  Samson’s  true  calling 
becomes  manifest.  He  who  wears  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  God  on  his  head,  cannot  revel  in  the  houses 
of  Philistines. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh 
day.  More  recent  expositors  have  madcf  no  re¬ 
marks  on  this  difficult  statement.  To  assume  that 
the  Philistines  first  applied  themselves  to  the  wo¬ 
man  on  the  seventh  day,  is  rendered  impossible  by 
ver.  17,  which  says  that  she  wept  before  Samson 
“seven  days.’’  The  LXX.  therefore,  read  here, 
“on  the  fourth  day,”  because  ver.  14  states  that 
for  three  days  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Considering  how  easily  and  t  may  be  in¬ 
terchanged,  the  substitution  of  u seven  ”  for  “  four  ” 
appears  very  likely.  But  the  clearer  it  seems  tfiat 
the  reading  should  be,  44  on  the  fourth  day,”  the 
more  surprising  it  is  that  the  Masora  retained  44  on 
the  seventh  day.”  The  Masora,  however,  supposed 
the  Sabbath  to  be  meant  by  the  seventh  day,  —  an 
opinion  also  followed  by  some  of  the  older  expos¬ 
itors  (cf.  Serarius),  but  which  cannot  be  correct.1 
For  in  ver.  17  a  44  seventh  day”  is  again  mentioned, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  another  Sabbath  ;  for 
as  the  first  44  seventh  day  ”  is,  by  the  supposition, 
the  fourth,  so  this  second  is  the  seventh,  day  of 
the  wedding-feast  The  reading  14  on  the  seventh 
day  ”  can  be  retained,  if  the  passage  which  begins 
immediately  after  it  in  ver.  15,  ana  extends  to  the 
same  phrase  in  ver.  1 7,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
parenthesis.  The  writer  was  already  on  the  point 
of  stating  that  after  they  had  ineffectually  puzzled 
over  it  for  three  days,  Samson  on  the  seventh  day 
told  it  to  his  wife,  when  it  occurred  to  him  first  to 
interpose  the  statements  of  vers.  15-17,  as  showing 
the  motives  by  which  Samson  was  influenced.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  44  on.  the  seventh  day,”  in  ver.  17,  only 
continues  what  the  same  woras  in  ver.  15  had 
begun.  The  statement  in  the  parenthesis  that  she 
wept  before  him  44  seven  days,”  falls  in  with  this 
view.  The  idea  is,  that  from  the  time  at  which 
she  began,  she  continued  to  torment  him  through¬ 
out  tne  whole  seven-day  period  of  the  feast 
Throughout  the  whole  week,  therefore,  instead 
of  cheerful  guests,  Samson  had  sullen  Philistine 
faces,  and,  instead  of  a  happy  wife,  crocodile  tears 
and  reproaches.* 

1  Least  correct  of  all  would  It  be,  with  LUIeuthal,  to 
leave  the  words  out  beoause  the  Kdnigsbeig  MSS.  did  not 
have  them. 

S  [Dr.  Careers  explanation  of  this  matter  does  not  strike 
me  ikvorablj.  It  certainly  fells  to  justify  the  remark  of 
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Persuade  thy  husband,  that  he  declare  unto 
Us  the  riddle.  persuade  ;  most  frequently, 

it  is  true,  “  befool,”  “  entice  by  flattery.”  Very 
significant  is  the  expression,  “  that  he  declare  unto 
us  the  riddle.”  If  ne  tells  it  to  her,  they  intimate, 
he  will  have  told  it  to  them.  For  do  not  they  and 
she  constitute  an  “  us  ?  ”  She  belongs  to  them, 
and  must  act  accordingly,  if  she  would  not  incur 
their  enmity  against  herself  and  her  house. 

Have  ye  invited  us  to  plunder  us  ?  is  it  not 

so?  is  the  kal  infinitive  with  suffix, 

and  is  to  be  derived  from  to  inherit,  to  get 
by  conquest,  to  take  into  possession.  The  word  is 
aptly  chosen  here.  When  Israel  was  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land,  EFT  was  a  word  in  constant 
use.  The  Philistines  mockingly  ask  whether  they 
were  invited  that  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Sam¬ 
son,  might  “  conquer,”  **  inherit,  their  property. 

,  at  the  close,  is  an  interrogative  particle,  like 
the  Latin  ne,  used  enclitically. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  dost  but  hate  me, 

Samson,  she  intimates,  must  look  on  her  as  one 
looks  on  a  i>erson  who  belongs  to  a  hostile  tribe, 
seeing  that  ue  conceals  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
from  her  as  well  as  from  the  other  people  of  the 
city.  The  woman,  pressed  to  decide  between  her 
people  and  Samson,  inclines  to  the  Philistines.  A 
les>on  for  Samson  and  others  like  him. 

Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my 
mother.  It  is  true,  he  deferred  not  to  father  and 
mother  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  but  not  from 
want  of  reverence  for  them.  They  are  his  most 
beloved.  To  them  he  brings  of  the  honey.  (Very 
insipidly,  Josephus  adds  here  that  he  brought 
honey  to  the  woman  also.)  And  the  woman,  in 
the  midst  of  her  fiatteries  and  tears,  must  endure 
to  hear  him  say  to  her :  Have  I  not  told  it  to  m^ 
parents,  and  shall  I  tell  it  to  thee  ?  To  be  sure,  it 
would  have  been  inexcusable  to  have  put  his  par¬ 
ents  —  and  such  parents  1  —  on  the  same  level  with 
a  Philistine  woman. 

Ver.  18.  Before  the  sun  went  down.  Here 
also  we  have  the  poetical  name  (instead  of 

the  form  D^t),  for  the  sun,  cf.  on  ch.  viii.  13. 

Beautiful  is  the  expression  NUB,  to  come,  for  “  to 
set.”  The  sun  comes  home,  as  it  were  —  comes 
into  his  house,  like  a  bridegroom  after  his  wed¬ 
ding.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  rises,  the 
Hebrew  says  that  he  ‘'goes  forth”  into  activity, 
forth  for  victory  like  a  hero. 

Had  ye  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had 
not  found  out  my  riddle.  The  answer  of  the 
angry  Samson  is  elegantly  couched  in  the  form  of 
a  proverb,  full  of  spirit,  as  are  all  his  sayings 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  starts  from  the 
experience  that  buried  treasures  come  to  light, 


when  the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  (Tagea, 
the  Roman  Genius,  was  fabled  to  have  been  thus 
ploughed  up. )  But  not  every  one  knows  where  to 
draw  the  furrow.  The  Philistines  would  not  have 
known  it ;  but  his  heifer  had  shown  them  the  wajr. 
The  comparison  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  trai- 
toress,  but  quite  appropriate.  For  no  merit  accrues 
to  the  heifer  when  it  ploughs  the  right  furrow :  it 
has  been  shown  to  it.  So  also  the  woman :  she 
has  solved  nothing,  but  only  played  the  traitor. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  went  down  to  Aehkelon,  and 
slew  thirty  men  of  them.  Why  to  Ashkekm  t 
Against  the  people  of  Timnah  he  could  not  turn 
his  wrath.  He  had  eaten  with  them,  and  he  would 
not  withdraw  himself  from  the  obligations  he  had 
assumed.  But  their  conduct  had  awakened  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  great  national  contrast  between 
them  and  Israel.  At  this  moment  he  felt  that 
Israel  lay  in  the  bands  of  servitude.  Between  his 
people  and  the  Philistines  no  other  treaty  existed, 
than  that  which  is  made  by  the  cowardly  and  the 
God-forsaken  with  their  enemies.  Israel  endured 
servitude,  because  it  had  fallen  away  from  its  an¬ 
cient  spirit.  It  ventured  no  longer  on  resistance. 

All  this  came  home  to  Samson's  mind  at  this 
moment.  He  determined  to  give  a  proof  of  Israel- 
itish  strength.  Hence  we  read,  “  the  Spirit  of  Je¬ 
hovah  came  npon  him,”  a  remark  always  found 
where  Israel  manifests  a  determination  to  lift  up 
heart  and  hand  against  the  enemies  of  God.  Hb 
relations  would  have  advised  him  to  collect  money 
and  buy  the  garments.  It  was  a  divine  inspiration 
which  moved  him  to  pay  by  battle.  Whv  did  he 
go  to  Ashkelon  !  Because  there  were  rich  and 
valiant  men  there,  whom  it  was  worth  while  to 
attack  and  overcome.  Probably  it  was  a  nuptial 
party,  graced,  as  his  own  had  been,  with  thirty 
attendant  groom’s- men,  that  he  surprised.  It  wa* 
not  done  in  the  midst  of  peace.  There  was  no 
peace  between  Philistines  and  Israel.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  thirty  Philistines  (members,  perhapa 
as  we  have  said,  of  a  nuptial  train)  with  the  sword, 
as  he  vanquished  his  own  retinue  in  a  conflict  of 
intellect.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  younjg  Is¬ 
raelite  resounds  through  the  land.  No  reprisals 
are  made.  The  princes  of  the  Philistines  look  on 
the  occurrence  as  a  private  affair.  But  a  silent 
quaking  of  conscience,  such  as  seises  on  tyrants 
when  a  fresh  spirit  stirs  itself  among  the  op¬ 
pressed,  contributed  no  doubt  to  the  preservation 
of  repose. 

Took  their  attire,  Chalitsak 

(nybq)  is  the  military  equipment,  of  which  the 
fallen  are  stripped,  cf.  9  Sam.  ii.  91.  There,  the 
Sept,  renders  it  stuwrAla ;  here,  artAij.  This  sup¬ 
ports  the  opinion  of  the  Targnm,  adduced  above, 
that  the  promise  of  Samson  referred  to  military  gar¬ 
ments.  For  the  chaliphoth  (changes  of  garments) 
which  he  paid,  were  donbtless  part  of  the  chaliudk, 
or  military  suits,  which  he  took ;  so  that  Samson 


ver.  17  :  "  she  wept  before  him  seven  days."  The  natural 
explanation  seems  to  be  this :  As  soon  as  the  riddle  was 
given,  the  young  wife  at  once  began  to  tease  for  its  solu¬ 
tion.  Refusal  both  stimulated  her  curiosity  and  wounded 
her  vanity,  so  that  even  before  the  end  of  the  first  day  she 
had  recourse  to  the  argument  of  tears.  Day  by  day  she 
renewed  the  assault,  bat  always  ineffectually.  Finally,  on 
the  seventh  day  she  brings  a  new  argument,  furnished  her 
by  the  guests.  For  the  first  three  days  of  the  festivities 
these  had  sought  to  solve  the  riddle  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  import  of  the  remark  In  ver.  14 : 
:r  and  they  oould  not  lu  three  da/s  expound  the  riddle/’ 
What  they  did  on  the  next  three  days  is  not  stated.  They 


may  have  remained  Inactive,  trusting  In  some  way  to  ocm- 
pass  the  solution  at  last,  or  they  may  have  been  e tnUj 
ploughing  with  Samson's  heifer.  Bat  If  the  latter,  they 
had  not  yet  reoourse  to  threats,  (hi  the  last  day  of  tbs 
feast,  however,  when  they  find  that  waiting  has  been  as  in¬ 
effective  as  working,  and  that  the  wife's  Importunities  (of 
which  they  were  probably  eognimnt,  even  though  they  did 
not  stimulate  them),  have  likewise  accomplished  nothing, 
they  resort  to  threats  against  the  wife.  The  fetter  there¬ 
upon  becomes  more  urgent  and  tearfbl  than  ever,  and  gains 
her  point  Compare  Bertheau  and  Eeil,  who  give  sssm- 
tially  the  same  explanation.  —  Tb.) 
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did  not  first  sell  his  booty,  mad  then  buy  new  gar¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  dramatic  course 
of  the  action,  that  Samson  flung  to  his  treacherous 
friends,  as  the  price  of  their  deception,  garments 
snatched  from  their  own  countrymen. 

And  he  went  op  to  his  father’s  house.  His 
wrath  blazed  up  into  a  national  flame  against  the 
Philistine  brood.  He  turns  his  back  upon  them, 
and  goes  home.  It  seems  to  be  his  intendon  never 
to  come  back.  How  little  they  were  worthy  of 
him,  is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  woman,  after 
his  departure.  That  she  may  not  be  without  a 
husband  in  conseouence  of  her  treason,  she  is  re¬ 
warded  with  the  hand  of  another  man.  One  of 
the  companions  for  whose  sake  she  deceived  Sam¬ 
son,  marries  her.  To  treason  she  adds  infidelity. 
Meanness  of  disposition  gives  birth  to  everything 
that  is  bad.  It  can  neither  love  nor  be  faithful ; 
but  least  of  all  can  it  comprehend  a  man  such  as 
Samson  was. 

A  survey  of  only  that  which  chapter  xiv.  shows 
of  Samson,  should  have  excited  the  attention  of 
those  who  find  pleasure  in  comparing  him  with 
Hercules.  While  all  the  ancient  statements  about 
the  Greek  hero  have  value  only  as  the  vehicles 
of  mythico-symbolical  ideas,  Samson  appears  in 
the  midst  of  history,  wearing  the  living  hues  of 
actual  existence.  Hercules,  the  more  the  later 
Greeks  take  him  historically,  the  more  he  assumes 
the  character  of  a  coarse  giant  and  glutton,  who, 
averse  to  culture,  kills  his  master ;  while  Samson 
is  at  once  portrayed  as  a  genial  man,  of  noble  dis¬ 
position.  It  were  more  feasible  to  institute  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Samson  and  many  traits  in  the 
character  of  Ulysses,  were  it  not  that  in  the  latter, 
as  in  Greek  heroes  generally,  there  is  wanting  the 
pathos  of  the  national  champion,  and  that  eleva¬ 
tion  of  spirit  which,  in  the  case  of  Samson,  breaks 
through  the  fetters  of  even  his  deepest  sensuality. 
It  is  already  a  misapprehension  when  some  would 
assign  twelve  exploits  to  Samson,  seeing  that  his 
whole  life  is  givert  for  a  testimony ;  but  when  his 
slaying  of  the  thirty  Philistines  la  counted  as  the 


j  second  (as  e.  g.  by  Bertheau),  there  is  a  want  of 
understanding  even  of  the  Heraclean  performances. 
These  are  a  didactic  poem ;  what  is  told  of  Sam¬ 
son,  signifies  an  ethical  deed.  The  deeds  of  Her¬ 
cules  have  no  mutual  connection :  those  of  Samson, 
ethico-historical  in  their  nature,  are  conditioned 
one  by  the  other.  The  succeeding  histoiy,  related 
in  chap,  xv.,  connects  itself  with  what  has  gone 
before. 

HOMILSnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Henry  (on  vers.  10,  12) :  It  is  no  part  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  go  contrary  to  the  innocent  usages  of  the 
places  where  we  live ;  nay,  it  is  a  reproach  to  relig¬ 
ion,  when  those  who  profess  it  give  just  occasion 
to  others  to  call  them  covetous,  sneaking,  and 
morose.  A  good  man  should  strive  to  make  him¬ 
self,  in  the  best  sense,  a  good  companion.  —  Thb 
same  :  “  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer, 
you  had  not  found  out  my  riddle/’  Satan,  in  his 
temptations,  could  not  do  us  the  mischief  he  does, 
if  he  did  not  plough  with  the  heifer  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature.  —  The  same  :  “  And  he  went  up 
to  his  father’s  house.”  It  were  well  for  us,  if  the 
unkindness  we  meet  with  .from  the  world,  and  our 
disappointments  in  it,  had  but  this  good  effect  upon 
us  to  oblige  us  by  faith  and  prayer  to  return  to 
our  heavenly  Father’s  house,  and  rest  there. — 
The  same  :  “  Samson’s  wife  was  jjpven  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his  friend.”  See 
how  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  man,  when 
those  may  prove  our  enemies  whom  we  have  used 
as  our  friends.  —  Bp.  Hall  (on  ver.  19):  If  we 
wonder  to  see  thirty  throats  cut  for  their  suits,  wo 
may  easily  <know  that  this  was  but  the  occasion 
of  that  slaughter  whereof  the  cause  was  their  op¬ 
pression  and  tyranny. 

Wordsworth  :  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana 
in  Galilee,  Christ  manifested  forth  his  glory  (John 
ii.  11 ).  But  at  this  marriage  in  Timnath,  Samson 
betrayed  the  first  signs  of  moral  weakness  and 
degeneracy.  —  Tr.] 


Samson  returns  to  visit  his  wife .  Finding  that  she  has  been  given  to  another ,  he 
avenges  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  firing  their  standing  com . 

Chapter  XV.  1-8. 

1  But  [And]  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  after  [after  a  while],  in  the  time  of 
wheat-harvest,  that  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid ;  and  he  said,  I  will  go  in 
to  my  wife  into  the  chamber  [the  female  apartment].  But  her  father  would  not  suffer 

2  him  to  go  in.  ”  And  her  father  said,  I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated 
her ;  therefore  I  gave  her  to  thy  companion  :  is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than 

3  .she  ?  take  her  [be  she  thine],  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her.  And  Samson  said  con¬ 
cerning  [to]  them,  Now  shall  I  be  more  [omit :  more]  blameless  than  [before]  the 

4  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure  [do  them  evil].  Ajid  Samson  went 
and  caught  three  hundred  foxes  [jackals],  and  took  fire-brands  [torches],  and  turned 

5  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  fire-brand  [torch]  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  And  when 
he  had  set  the  brands  [torches]  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  [sent  them  off* — the  ani¬ 
mus]  into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and 
also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives  [with  the  olive-gardens]. 

6  Then  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath  done  this  ?  And  they  answered,  Samson,  the 
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son-in  law  of  the  Tlmnite,  because  he  had  taken  [took]  his  wife,  and  given  [gave] 
her  to  his  companion.  And  the  Philistines  came  up,  and  burnt  her  and  her  father 

7  with  fire.  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Though  ye  have  done  this  [If  ye  act  thus], 

8  yet  will  I  [(I  swear)  that  I  will]  be  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease.  And 
he  smote  them  hip  [shank]  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.  And  he  went  down 
and  dwelt  in  the  top  [cleft]  of  the  rock  Etam. 


JKXJSGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  tome 
time.  Samson’s  disposition  was  too  noble  to  cher¬ 
ish  anger  long:  only  small  sonls  bear  grudges. 
But  great  natures  measure  others  by  themselves. 
Because  they  have  forgotten  the  wrong  that  was 
done  them,  they  think  that  others  are  no  longer 
mindful  of  the  wrong  they  have  done.  Samson 
feels  as  if  nothing  bad  happened.  Kindly-disposed 
as  ever,  he  comes  to  visit  his  wife.  His  conciliatory 
feeling  declares  itself  in  the  present  of  a  kid  which 
he  brings.  His  wife,  it  says,  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Conscious  of  harmless  intentions,  he  wishes  to 

enter  her  room  is  for  the  most  part  the 

inner  apartment,  where  the  women  sleep).  But 
this  leads  to  the  disclosure  of  how  he  has  been 
treated.  Her  father  does  not  allow  him  to  enter, 
on  the  ground  that  she  is  no  longer  his  wife,  but 
another’s.  The  injustice  of  the  transaction  thus 
disclosed  was  patent.  For  Samson’s  absence  can¬ 
not  have  been  long.  He  returned  in  the  season 
of  the  wheat-harvest  (mentioned  on  account  of 
ver.  5),  which  fell  perhaps  in  May.  It  is  probable 
that  in  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  most  weddings  took 
place  in  the  spring.  Samson,  at  his  departure, 
had  not  said  that  he  would  not  return.  His  father- 
in-law  excuses  himself  only  by  intimating  that  he 
thought  he  would  not  come  back.  The  words  of 
ver.  2  enable  us  almost  to  see  the  anxiety  and  fear 
with  which  the  father  seeks  to  exculpate  himself 
before  Samson,  —  whom  he  now  knows  better  than 
formerly,  —  and  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
offers  him  his  other  daughter  as  indemnification. 
He  cannot  restore  his  wife  for  fear  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  ;  and  he  fears  him  because  of  the  injustice  he 
has  done  him. 

Ver.  3.  And  Samson  said  to  them :  This  time 
I  shall  be  blameless,  etc.  The  greatness  of  his 
nature  shows  itself  here  also.  To  the  fearful  father 
he  does  no  harm.  Small  heroism  there  would 
have  been  in  that.  He  uses  no  violence  —  brings 
the  man  into  no  awkward  relations  with  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  remembers  that  his  daughter  has 
been  his  wife,  love  of  whom  has  brought  him 
there.  Besides  —  and  this  again  manifests  the 
warrior  of  God  in  him  —  he  speedily  sinks  all  per¬ 
sonal  interests  in  the  general  interests  of  his  peo- 

Sle.  At  every  conflict  the  consciousness  of  his 
ivine  vocation  breaks  forth.  He  turns  his  per¬ 
sonal  wrong  into  an  occasion  of  a  national  exploit 
against  the  enemy  of  his  people  as  a  whole.  The 
sign  of  cousecration  is  upon  his  head  in  order  to 
lead  him  on  from  small  things  to  great,  from 
things  personal  to  those  that  are  general,  from 
objects  of  sense  to  things  of  the  spirit,  and  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  call  to  be  a  hero  for  Israel  against 
the  Philistines. 

1  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  exegetical  curiosity  that 
earlier  interpreters  sought  to  explain  the  word  shualim  of 
wisps  of  straw .  Cf.  Stark,  Obscro.  Select.  (Lips.  1714)  p. 
127. 

tl  A  great  deal  of  debate  was  formerly  had  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  involved  in  the  oapture 


.He  said  to  them.  To  whom?  To  his  own 
people — to  his  own  family.  Israel  was  utterly 
dispirited.  The  people  did  not  feel  deeply  enough 
the  disgrace  in  wnich  they  lived.  Special  grounds 
were  wanting,  in  their  view,  to  justify  Samson’s 
hostility  against  the  Philistines.  The  Philistines 
were  not  harming  them ;  why  then  attack  them  ? 
Probably  Samsoirs  former  exploit  had  been  dis¬ 
approved.  He  himself,  they  may  have  told  him, 
had  been  to  blame  in  the  riddle-matter.  None 
more  law-abiding  and  careful  than  a  slavish  peo¬ 
ple  that  will  make  no  sacrifices.  Now,  says  Sam¬ 
son  to  then\,  have  you  still  nothing  to  say  ?  I 
have  a  cause ;  I  have  been  undeniably  wronged. 
It  was  the  Philistines  tv  ho  forced  my  wife  and  her 
father  to  take  the  step  they  took.  They  did  it 
because  I  am  an  Israelite.  For  what  I  now  do 
against  them  I  am  not  to  be  blamed.  He  thus 
takes  advantage  of  the  letter  of  personal  rights  in 
behalf  of  the  spirit  of  general  freedom.  Since  his 
people  are  insensible  of  their  bondage,  he  makes 
nis  private  affair  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  caught  three  hundred  shu- 
alim  (jackals,  foxes).  Samson  found  himself  alone 
in  his  hostility  against  the  Philistines.  No  one  of 
his  father’s  house  followed  him.  He  had  not  even 
three  hundred  men,  like  those  that  stood  by  Gid¬ 
eon.  He  turns,  therefore,  to  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  for  confederates.  As  bears  come  to  the  help 
of  Elisha,  so  he,  instead  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
procures  three  hundred  jackals,1  and  constitutes 
them  his  army  against  the  national  foe.  It  was 
an  ancient  and  common  war  measure,  still  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  East,  to  set  fire 
to  the  standing  grain.  The  Lydian  king  Alyattes 
used  this  terrible  means  for  twelve  successive  years 
against  the  Milesians  (Herod,  i.  17-19).  It  was 
the  most  telling  damage  that  Samson  could  inflict 
on  the  Philistines.  They  had  not  stirred  when 
ho  slew  the  thirty  men.  The  living  received  no 
injury  from  that.  But  when  the  harvest  disap¬ 
pears  in  flames,  the  calamity  is  felt  far  and  wide. 
For  this  reason,  Samson  could  not  execute  his 
work  alone.  The  fire  would  have  been  more 
quickly 'perceived  and  more  readily  quenched ;  for 
he  could  begin  only  in  one  spot.  He  chose  this 
measure,  not  only  to  show  ms  strength  and  his 
warlike  humor,  bat  also  to  let  the  enemy  see  how 
much  he  was  to  he  feared,  albeit  he  stood  alone. 
True  it  is,  undoubtedly,  that  no  other  man  would 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  thus  to  catch  and  nse 
three  hundred  jackals.3  But  what  a  fearful,  run¬ 
ning,8  and  illimitable  conflagration  arose,  when  the 
three  hundred  animals,  almost  crazed  by  the  burning 
torches  that  wrapped  their  tails  in  fire,  sped  through 
the  standing  grain  to  seek  deliverance  and  freedom 
for  themselves  and  —  so  to  speak  —  for  Samson. 
The  fire  not  only  spread  of  itself,  bnt  was  carried 

of  the  jackals.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  a  good  pair 
of  mittens  had  rendered  useful  service.  Oedmann,  Verm. 
Sam  ml.,  ii.  32. 

*  The  Greek  name  of  the  jackal,  #wc,  is  derived  from  Hoc, 
nimble,  swift,  nuoe  they  ran  very  frst,  Aster  than  wolves. 
Benfby  holds  a  different  opinion  (  Oram.  ii.  276). 
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by  the  pain-maddened  animals  ever  deeper  into 
the  possessions  of  the  Philistines.  Three  nundred 
burning  torches  ran,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  in  the  dry  season,  through  the  waving  fields, 
past  the  shocks,  and  np  the  mountain  vine-yards,1 
with  which  at  all  times  the  fox  is  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  for  the  interests  of  the  owner.  In  this 
blow  Samson,  ever  ingenious,  translated  a  widely 
diffused  popular  figure  into  terrible  reality.  The 

wordbsW  i,  the  general  term  for  that  class  of 
animals  of  which  the  canis  aureus,  alopex ,  and  canis 
wipes  are  the  species.  It  is  thought  that  we  must 
here  think  of  the  canis  aureus ,  the  jackal,  inas¬ 
much  as  this  animal  is  found  in  those  regions  in 
large  troops.  All  we  can  be  certain  of,  is,  that  a 
member  of  the  red  fox  family  is  intended,  whose 
tail  itself  looks  like  a  red  burning  torch  or  glow¬ 
ing  coal.2  For  Grimm's  remark  (made  in  the  year 
1812,  d.  Museum ,  p.  393),  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Reynard  “  the  tail  and  its  red  color  are  indispensa¬ 
ble,”  is  .indeed  true.  41  The  witnesses  of  foxes  are 
their  tails,”  is  an  old  Arabic  proverb  ( t)iez,  DenJc- 
uriird.  v.  Asien ,  ii.  88).  The  Greeks,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  called  the  fox  Xapwovpts,  bright,  burning  tail. 
Expositors  have  frequently  directed  attention  to 
the  statements  of  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  681)  concerning 
an  ancient  Roman  custom,  practiced  in  Carseoli, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Cerealia,  of  letting  go  foxes, 
with  burning  torches  tied  to  them,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  consumed.  The  idea  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  undoubtedly  to  present  the  fox,  who, 
according  to  the  story,  once  set  the  grain-fields  on 
fire,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  ward  off  mildew,1 
of  which  he  is  a  type.  The  mildew  is  called  robigo 4 
in  Latin,  Greek  ipvoi&ri ;  both  to  be  derived  from 
the  reddish  color  of  the  affection  (Preller,  JlBm. 
Myth.  p.  437).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Xafiwovpls  was  also  the  name  for  the  glow-worm. 
The  Boeotians  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  as 
Suidas  mentions  (cf.  Bochart,  lib.  iii.  xxii.),  be¬ 
lieved  that  fire  could  be  kindled  with  the  glow¬ 
worm  ;  in  Germany  also  tradition  related  that 
glow-worms  carried  coals  into  buildings  (Wolf, 
Deutsche  Mythologie ,  i.  233),  just  as  by  a  similar 
figure  the  phrase,  44  to  set  the  red  cock  on  the  roof” 
(den  rothen  Hahn  aufs  Dach  setzen ),  was  used  to 
denote  incendiarism. 

It  was  a  fearful  reality  into  which  the  idea  of 
the  incendiary  fox  was'  converted  by  Samson.6 
The  Philistines  were  terrified. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath 
done  this  P  They  are  informed  of  the  author  and 
the  occasion  of.  nis  wrath.  They  determine  to 
avenge  themselves,  but  choose  a  mode  as  cowardly 
as  it  was  unjust.  As  in  the  former  instance  they 
left  Samson's  deed  unpunished,  so  now  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  show  more  delicately  how  tyrannous  power 
becomes  conciliatory  and  circumspect  towards  de- 

1  p>r.  Camel  renders  fVJ  0*ljp  (ver.  6)  bj  "vine¬ 
yards.”  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  except  upon  the 
supposition  of  inadvertence.  E^0  Is  in  the  construct 
state,  and  Is  used  here  in  its  general'  wow  of  garden,  plan¬ 
tation.—  Ta.] 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Persian  for  Jackal 
(shagkat)  occurs  also  with  the  sense  of  carbo  and  prunes  glow¬ 
ing  coal  (cf.  Tollers,  Per*.  Lex.,  II.  438,  488),  and  that  the 
Old  High  German  cJiolo,  a  coal,  seems  to  be  the  same  word. 
Hence  the  terms  Brandfucks ,  Kohltrtfudu,  renard  char- 
bonler,  volpe  carbonaja. 

S  [The  German  word  is  ieombrand ,  "corn-burn.”  —  Ta.] 

4  Prom  rvfiu.  Cognate  names  for  the  fox  are  found  in 
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;  pendents,  as  soon  as  a  man  of  spirit  appears  among 
them.  Instead  of  risking  anything  against  him, 
they  commit  an  outrage  on  the  weak  in  order  to 
pacify  him.  They  fall  upon  the  family  of  the  wife 
of  Samson,  and  burn  father  and  daughter  in  their 
house.  It  was  a  sad  fate.  It  was  to  avert  the 
very  same  danger  that  the  woman  had  betrayed 
Samson.  It  was  on  account  of  the  Philistines  that 
she  was  separated  from  him.  And  now  these  exe¬ 
cute  the  cruel  deed  in  order  to  pacify  Samson's 
hostility.  Such  is  the  curse  of  treason.  But  the 
instruments  of  this  fate  were  still  more  guilty  than 
its  victims.  For  did  they  not  know  that  it  was 
against  themselves  that  Samson  had  directed  his 
national  vengeance?  Had  he  been  desirous  of 
personal  vengeance  on  his  wife's  family,  could  he  • 
not  have  inflicted  it  himself  as  well  as  they  ?  If 
they  intended  to  punish  the  recreant  family  for 
having  deprived  Samson  of  his  wife,  they  certainly 
could  not  expect  thereby  to  inflict  pain  on  Sam¬ 
son  ?  What  a  difference  between  them  and  him ! 

The  injured  hero  turns  his  vengeance  against  the 
powerful ;  and  these  take  satisfaction  on  the  weak. 

He  elevates  a  personal  conflict  into  a  national 
challenge,  which  they  lower  into  vengeance  on  in¬ 
dividuals.  He  spares  the  house  of  the  Tiranite, 
although  Philistines :  they  murder  it,  from  cow¬ 
ardly  circumspection,  although  it  is  the  house  of  a 
countryman.  He  bums  their  fields  in  order  to 
rouse  them  to  battle,  and  they  burn  their  brethren 
in  order  to  pacify  the  enemy. 

Ver.  7.  And  Samson  said  to  them.  If  ye  mot 
thus.  This  cruel  cowardice  awakens  Samson's 
utmost  contempt  and  resentment.  They  seek  to 
conciliate,  but  only  provoke.  They  judge  the  hero 
by  themselves  when  they  think  to  have  quieted 
him  by  such  an  abomination  ;  and  he  smites  them 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  loss  which  he  had 
suffered  was  not  great;  but  what  the  Philistines 
do,  becomes  to  them,  through  his  action,  a  source 
of  misery.  The  words,  44  if  ye  act  thus,”  express 
the  full  measure  of  his  contempt.  In  ver.  3  he 
only  spoke  of  44 doing  them  evil*'  (damage) ;  but 
now  he  says,  I  will  not  cease  until  44 1  have  taken 

satisfaction  on  yourselves  ”  (DJS).  The  cowardly 
Philistines  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  wrath  and 
victoiy  such  as  he  had  not  hitherto  possessed.  For 
he  must  take  advantage  of  snch  opportunities,  on 
account  of  the  torpor  of  his  own  people.  He  must 
estimate  the  loss  of  a  faithless  wife  and  a  charac¬ 
terless  Philistine  father-in-law  sufficiently  high,  in 
order  to  give  free  course  to  the  national  wrath 
against  the  pusillanimous  foe. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  smote  them,  shank  and  thigh, 
with  a  great  slaughter.  What  Philistines  he 
smote  is  not  stated;  bat  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  surprised  those  who  burned  the  Timnite.  These 
he  attacked,  man  by  man ;  and  inflicted  a  44  great 

defeat.”  For  the  words  n^VT3  HSE  are  explan¬ 
ations  dialects:  Spanish,  rapoto ;  Portuguese,  rapoxo ; 
Danish,  raeo ;  Swedish,  rdf;  in  the  Finnish  tongues,  rtpe, 
rebboru  (cf.  Pott,  Etym.  Fonek .,  I.  lxxxll.). 

6  Speaking  of  Hannibal's  stratagem  of  ftstening  fire¬ 
brands  to  the  horns  of  two  thousand  cattle,  Livy  (xxii.  17) 
says :  "  Hctud  seen s,  quam  sitvis  montibusque  aeeensis,  om¬ 
nia  eirewn  virgtrtta  order e  ”  —  The  instance  of  the  burning 
fox-tails  from  Roman  customs,  is  remarkably  paralleled  by  a 
Persian  superstition.  Whenever  from  want  of  rain  the 
grain  threatened  to  burn  np,  it  was  the  practice  to  flisten 
combustible  materials  to  the  tail  of  a  yonng  bullock,  and 
set  them  ou  fire.  If  the  bullock  thus  treated  ran  over  a 
bill,  it  was  regarded  a  flivorable  sign.  Cf.  Richardson, 
Abkandlvngen  iiber  Sprache a  etc.  morgenldndischer  Vblkrr, 
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atoiy  of  the  proverbial  expression  *?n^"by  pitT, 

“  shank  and  thigh."  In  the  pittf  —  the  word  is 
manifestly  the  same  as  the  German  Schinke,  Schen - 
keit  English,  “  shank"  —  the  Hebrew  saw  a  sen¬ 
sible  representation  of  the  strength  of  the  body. 
“God,  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxlvii.  10),  “takes 

no  pleasure  in  the  of  a  man."  When  ori¬ 
ental  narrators  wish  to  indicate  a  close  battle-array, 
they  say:  “shank  stood  on  shank"  (cf.  Die*, 
Denkw.  von  Alien,  i.  133).  Both  Romans  and 
Greeks  employed  forms  of  expression  which  imply 
that  to  break  a  person's  loin,  hip,  and  shank  to 
pieces  is  equivalent  to  hewing  him  down  com¬ 
pletely  (cf.  tnfringere  lumboe,  percutere  femur,  pip&vs 
i mdff<r*ur).  The  shank  is  onderneath  the  thigh. 
The  proverbial  phrase  is  therefore  equivalent  to : 
“  he  smote  them  upper  leg  and  lower  leg,"  «.  e. 
completely ;  and  the  completeness  of  the  defeat  is 
yet  more  vividly  expressed  in  that  the  writer  says, 

pfaJ  (literally,  “  shank  upon  thigh  ”), 

whereas  the  natural  order  is  pin#*1??  Tf?'  (“  thigh 
upon  shank  ").  He  turned  them  upside  down,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Bertheau’s  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  words  by  the  Arabic  expression,  “he 
smote  them  shank-fashion,"  is  not  satisfactory, 
since  this  phrase  seems  rather  to  denote  a  man  to 
man  conflict.  The  explanation,  “horseman  and 
footman,”  given  by  the  Targum,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  by  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages  which  its  authors  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had.  Marvelous  are  the  explanations  of 
many  of  the  church  fathers  and  elder  expositors 
(cf.  Serarius,  in  loc.).  The  LXX  translate  ver¬ 
bally  :  Krfipyv  M  pripttr ;  but  only  irr^Mn  mpt s 
is  found  in  Greek  authors  (Plato,  Timctus ,  74  e). 

And  l\e  went  down  and  dwelt  in  the  cleft 
of  the  rock  Etam.  After  such  a  deed  he  deemed 
himself  no  longer  safe  in  Zorah  and  its  vicinity. 
He  looked  now  for  a  determined  attack  from  the 
enemy,  and  sought  therefore  a  secure  place  for  de¬ 
fense  and  refuge.  He  found  it  in  a  “  cleft  of  the 
rock  Etam."  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the 
position  of  this  locality.  Bertheau  finds  it  in  an 
Etam  near  Bethlehem  (the  Urtia  of  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Rea.  i.  477),  which  seems  to  be  too  far  east, 
while  Keil  looks  for  it  too  far  south,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Khuweilifeh.  Samson  cannot  have  intended 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  further  conflicts,  his 
declaration,  “after  that  I  will  cease,"  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  for  this  referred  only  to  his  recompense 
of  the  abominable  deed  at  Timnah,  Nor  can  he 
have  removed  to  too  great  a  distance  from  his 


home.  Etam  is  a  name  which,  from  its  significa¬ 
tion,  might  natura^y  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  abode  of  the  lion- 
slayer  and  jackal-conqueror.  It  signifies  “  wild- 

beasts'  lair ; "  for  is  a  ravenous  beast  The 

name,  which  probably  still  answered  to  the  reality, 
offered  a  guaranty  for  the  sustenance  of  the  hero 
who  took  up  his  dwelling  there.  From  Deir  Dub- 
bfin  to  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  there  are  found 
remarkable  rock-caverns,  which  in  later  times  be¬ 
came  places  of  refuge  for  Christians,  and  which 
even  in  very  ancient  times  doubtless  served  as  asy¬ 
lums  for  warriors  and  wild  beasts  Their  position 
is  such  that  for  Samson  it  could  not  have  been 
better  (cf.  Ritter,  xvi.  136,  etc.).  In  the  name 
Deir  Dubb4n  —  duh,  dob ,  is  a  bear — a  reminia- 
cense  of  that  of  Etam  might  still  be  found.1 


HOMIIJnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Hemet  :  “  Visited  her  with  a  kid."  The  value 
of  the  present  was  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  token  of  a  reconciliation . It  was 

generous  in  Samson,  as  the  party  offended,  and 
the  superior  relation,  to  whom  therefore  she  was 
bound  to  make  the  first  motion  of  reconciliation. 
When  differences  happen  between  near  relations, 
let  those  be  ever  reckoned  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
that  are  most  forward  to  forgive  and  forget  inju¬ 
ries,  and  most  willing  to  stoop  and  yield  for  peace 
sake.  —  Thk  same  :  “  I  verily  thought  thou  hadst 
utterly  hated  her.”  It  will  never  bear  us  out  in 
doing’ ill,  to  say,  We  thought  others  designed  ill. — 
Thk  same  (on  ver.  6):  See  His  hand  in  it  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs !  Those  that  deal  treach¬ 
erously,  shall  be  spoiled  and  dealt  treacherously 
with,  and  the  Lord  is  known  by  these  judgments 
which  He  executes ;  especially  when,  as  here.  He 
makes  use  of  his  people's  enemies  as  instruments  for 
revenging  his  people's  quarrels  one  upon  another. 

—  Bp.  Hall  :  If  the  wife  of  Samson  had  not  feared 
the  fire  for  herself  and  her  father's  bouse,  she  had 

not  betrayed  her  husband . That  evil  which 

the  wicked  feared,  meets  them  in  their  flight.  How 
many,  in  a  fear  of  poverty,  seek  to  gain  uncon¬ 
scionably,  and  die  beggars  1  How  many,  to  shun  . 
pain  and  danger,  have  yielded  to  evil,  and  in  the 
long  run  have  been  met  in  the  teeth  with  that  mis¬ 
chief  which  they  had  hoped  to  have  left  behind 
them  1  —  Tr.] 

1  Keil  (on  Josh.  xSL  16)  inclines  to  locate  the  Cave  of 
Adullam  at  Deir  Dubbin. 


The  Philistines  threaten  war  against  Judah.  The  men  of  Judah,  to  save  themselves , 
seek  to  deliver  up  Samson ,  who  allows  himself  to  he  bound ,  but  tears  his  bonds 
when  brought  in  sight  of  the  Philistines ,  and  slays  a  thousand  of  the  enemy . 

Chapter  XV.  9-20. 

9  Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and  pitched  in  [encamped  against]  Judah,  and 

10  spread  themselves  in  Lehi.  And  the  men  of  Judah  said,  Why  are  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  And  they  answered,  To  bind  [i.  e.,  to  capture]  Samson  are  we  come  up,  to 

11  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  us.  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  went  [down] 
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to  the  top  [cleft]  of  the  rock  Etam,  and  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not  that 
the  Philistines  are  [omit :  are]  rulers  ‘[rule]  over  us  ?  what  is  this  that  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto 

12  them.  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may 
deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Swear 

18  unto  me,  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.  And  they  spake  unto  him,  say¬ 
ing,  No ;  but  [for]  we  will  bind  thee  fast  [omit :  fast],  and  deliver  thee  into  their 
hand :  but  surely  [omit :  surely]  we  will  not  kill  thee.  And  they  bound  him  with 

14  two  new  cords,  and  brought  him  up  from  the  rock.  And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi, 
the  Philistines  shouted  against 1  him  :  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came 
mightily  [suddenly]  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  as 
flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  his  bands  loosed  [melted]  from  off  his  hands. 

15  And  he  found  a  new  [fresh]  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took 

16  it,  and  slew  a  thousand  men  therewith.  And  Samson  said,* 

'With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
A  mass,  yea  masses  : 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
I  slew  a  thousand  men. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he  cast  away  the 
jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  [people]  called  that  place  Ramath-lehi  [Hill  of  the 

18  jaw-bone].  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  on  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said. 
Thou  hast  given  this  great  deliverance  into  [by]  the  hand  of  thy  servant :  and  now 

19  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised?  But  [And] 
God  dave  an  hollow  place  [lit  the  mortar]  that  was  in  the  jaw  [in  Lehi],8  and 
there  came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  [and  he  drank,  and]  his  spirit 
came  again,  and  he  revived.  Wherefore  he  [men]  called  the  name  thereof  En- 

20  hakkore  [Well  of  him  that  called],  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day.  And  he  judged 
Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty  years. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


p  Ver.  14.  —  iniOpb :  w  towardi,”  rather  than  "  againat”  The  Idea  la  that  when  the  Philiatlnee  saw  8am aon 
coming,  they  act  np  shouts  of  exultation  which  "  met  him,”  so  to  speak,  as  he  approached.  —  Ta.] 

(3  Ver.  16.  —  We  place  the  rendering  of  this  poetic  utter&ooe  in  the  text,  and  for  convenience1  sake  subjoin 

here  that  of  the  K.  V. :  — 


WUh  the  jaw-borne  of  an  in, 
Heap*  upon  heap*  i 
With  the  law  of  an  aaa 
Have  I  el  tin  a  thousand  men. 


The  unusual  form  'TlCn  =  (found  elsewhere,  If  at  all,  only  in  1  Sam.  xrl.  20),  Is  manifestly  chosen  for  the  sake 

of  a  pan.  It  means  a  "’heap ;  ”  but  In  order  to  reproduce  the  paronomasia  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  have  substituted 
the  word  "  mass,”  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  loc.  According  to  Kell,  the  expression,  Ra  heap,  two  heaps,”  In¬ 
timates  that  the  victory  was  accomplished,  not  in  one  combat,  but  in  several.  But  as  tbs  magnitude  of  the  victory  Is 
evidently  celebrated,  rather  than  the  process  of  its  accomplishment,  the  dual  Is  better  regarded  as  designed  to  amplify 
and  heighten  the  Idea  of  the  preceding  singular :  H  a  heap  —  yes,  a  pair  of  heaps  !  ”  —  Te.) 

[I  Ver.  19.  —  Tfc?.  The  article  occasions  no  difficulty,  as  it  Is  frequently  used  with  proper  nouns,  especially  with 
names  of  places,  rivers;  etc. ;  see  Ges.  Gram.  109, 8,  and  especially  Ewald,  277  e.  Kdl  very  properly  observes,  that  if  a  tooth- 
socket  In  the  ass1*  jaw-bone  were  intended,  the  expression  would  naturally  be  tPFDZJ  or  t2?J0p£, 

rattier  than  ITjJlpQ,  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the  opinion  that  God  clave  the  roe*,  objects  "  that  the 

words  are,  'God  clave  the  mactesh,*1  which  seems  much  more  applicable  to  the  mortar  of  the  jaw  than  to  a  place  in  the 
ruck.11  As  If  an  an  had  but  one  tooth  to  a  jaw-bone !  Bush  is  probably  not  for  wrong  when  he  suggests  that  "  a 
fondness  for  multiplying  miracles,”  may  have  had  some  influence  over  the  renderings  of  "several  of  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions  ”  at  this  place.  — Ta.] 


BXJSGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  9, 10.  And  the  Philistines  went  np  and 
encamped  against  Judah.  Samson  had  foreseen 
that  the  Philistines  would  now  seek  vengeance  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  had  therefore  provided  himself 
with  aplace  of  security  against  both  friend  and 
foe.  This  time  also,  however,  the  enemy  proceed 
not  directly  against  him,  but  take  the  field  against 
Israel.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  they  seek  satis¬ 
faction  from  those  who  were  really  innocent,  and 


who  would  gladly  remain  at  |>eace.  They  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  have  come  to  bind  Samson,  ». 
to  make  him  powerless  to  injure  them.  It  is  no 
sign  of  forbearance  that  they  do  not  say,  “  We  will 
kill  him ;  ”  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  ch.  xvi. 
that  they  entertained  still  more  cruel  designs.  It 
was  easy  for  Judah  to  perceive  how  cowardly  was 
the  hatred  they  cherisned  against  Samson,  and 
thence  to  infer  what  heroic  deeds  of  conquest  the 
victor  might  yet  achieve ;  but  the  great  tribe,  once 
so  powerful  in  action,  lay  helpless  in  the  deepest 
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decay.  It  wonld  not  be  possible  to  portray  the 
slavish  disposition  of  a  people  that  has  departed 
from  God  more  strikingly,  than  is  here  done  by 
the  conduct  of  Judah. 

Vcr.  1 1.  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah 
went  down  to  the  deft  of  the  rock  Etam.  Ju¬ 
dah  never  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  to  free 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  It  had  a 
leader  of  incomparable  strength  and  energy.  The 
enemy  had  been  smitten,  ana  was  apprehensive  of 
further  defeats.  If  it  had  risen  now,  and,  ranged 
under  Samson,  undertaken  a  war  of  liberation  in 
God's  name,  where  was  the  station  that  the  Philis¬ 
tines  could  have  continued  to  hold  f  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  would  have  been  re¬ 
enacted.  The  power  of  the  Philistines  would  have 
been  broken,  perhaps  forever.  But  what  did  Ju¬ 
dah  ?  Terrified  by  the  threatening  advance  of  the 
Philistines,  coming  to  seek  Samson,  it  has  not 
even  courage  to  say,  “  Go,  and  bind  him  your¬ 
selves.  ”  Three  thousand  armed  men  are  quickly 

J'ot  together,  not  to  avail  themselves  of  Samson's 
eadership  against  the  enemy,  but  —  alas !  for  the 
cowards  —  to  act  as  the  enemy's  tools,  pledged  to 
deliver  the  nation’s  hero  into  their  hands.  The 
Philistines,  with  malicious  cunning,  probably  de¬ 
manded  this  as  the  price  of  peace.  For  either 
Samson  refuses  to  follow  the  men  of  Judah,  and 
smites  them,  which  would  be  gain  to  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  or  he  is  taken  and  brought  by  them,  in 
which  case  they  will  have  heaped  disgrace  on  both, 
and  filled  them  with  wrath  toward  each  other. 
And  in  fact  the  number  of  the  men  who  proceed 
to  Ktam,  shows  that  they  feel  obliged,  if  need  be, 
to  use  violence. 

And  they  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not, 

etc.  No  lost  battle  presents  so  sad  a  picture  as  do 
these  three  thousand  armed  men,  with  their  com¬ 
plaint  against  Samson  that  he  has  provoked  the 
Philistines,  and  their  question,  Knowest  thou  not 
that  they  rule  over  us  ?  It  was  so  easy  to  say  to 
him  :  Up,  Samson  !  they  come  to  bind  thee ;  come 
thou  to  free  us  from  their  bonds.  But  they  cannot 
speak  thus.  Their  heart  is  lost  in  idolatry.  No 
one  can  raise  himself  to  freedom,  who  has  not  first 
repented  —  for  penitence  is  courage  against  self, 
and  confession  before  others  —  and  among  the  three 
thousand  there  are  no  three  hundred  who  have  not 
bowed  to  Baal.  Samson's  negotiation  with  them, 
although  comprised  in  a  few  sentences,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  After  all,  he  had  really  fought 
only  for  them,  and  had  attacked  the  oppressor  of 
the  nation.  But  he  does  not  upbraid  them  with 
this.1  Since  they  have  not  comprehended  the  fact 
that  his  own  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  nation,  he 
lays  no  stress  on  this,  but  shows  them  his  personal 
right  to  engage  in  the  war  he  had  waged.  The 
justification  he  sets  up  was  such  that  they  could 
not  in  honor  turn  against  him.  For  he  says :  — 
As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto 
them.  Retaliation  was  a  primitive  oriental  right, 
still  sanctioned  by  the  Koran.8  To  this  right  the 
Philistines  had  appealed  in  ver.  10 :  “  We  will  do 
to  Samson  as  he  aid  to  us/*  The  men  of  Judah 
1  Milton  rightly  makes  Samson  say :  — 

“  I,  on  th'  other  «idt, 

U*ed  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds." 

S  Sura,  5,  68,  which  refers  to  Bx.  ul.  24,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  law  intends  to  limit  retaliation  by  determining  its 
measure.  Compare  the  narrative  in  Dies,  DcnJnoiirdigkeuen 
Asien*,  il.  179. 

S  The  following  translation  of  vers.  15-17,  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  book  published  in  1706,  at  Halle,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  exegesis  which  sometimes  passed  current : 


do  not  undertake  to  deride  npon  the  right  of  either 
party.  They  desire  nothing  but  peace  —  with  the 
Philistines.  They  would  submit  to  them  at  any 

Erice.  Any  admission  of  Samson's  right  wonld 
ave  obligated  them  to  stand  by  him.  The  fact  is 
they  came  to  serve  not  as  judges  but  as  tools  of 
the  Philistines.  Whosoever  is  weak  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  mission,  will  not  be  brought  to  thought 
and  reason  by  any  exposition  of  right.  Idolatry 
is  ever  blindness.  Reason  had  evanished  from  the 
tribe.  How  else  could  it  surrender  such  a  man,  or 
hope  for  peace  from  the  Philistines  after  the  hero 
whom  they  feared  was  in  their  possession  ?  How 
can  such  slaves  — in  recent  times  also  such  conduct 
as  theirs  has  been  called  peace-loving — expect  to 
remain  at  peace  ? 

Vers.  12,  13.  We  are  oome  to  bind  thee,  said 
the  three  thousand  to  the  one  courageous  man. 
And  never  does  Samson  show  himself  greater  than 
when  he  voluntarily  allows  himself  to  be  bound. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  is  powerless.  With 
the  blood  of  Israel  he  must  not  and  will  not  stain 
himself.  He  makes  but  one  condition,  and  that 
the  least  possible.  No  Judfean  hands  must  medi¬ 
tate  his  death.  That  condition  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  inform  the  men  of  Judah,  had  they  been 
able  to  comprehend  such  hqroism  at  all,  that  he 
consults  only  their  feelings,  because  they  are  Israel¬ 
ites,  but  does  not  fear  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  14.  When  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the  shout* 
of  the  Philistine*  met  him.  What  a  spectacle ! 
That  cowardice  can  brazen  hearts  and  faces  until 
all  sense  of  shame  is  lost,  is  shown  by  the  memor¬ 
able  scene  here  depicted.  Judah  is  not  ashamed 
to  drag  its  hero  forward,  bound  with  strong  cords. 
It  does  not  blush  when  the  Philistines  shqut  aloud 
at  the  spectacle.  But  this  cowardly  jubilation  was 
soon  to  be  turned  into  groans  and  flight.  As  the 
hero  comes  in  sight  of  the  enemy  aud  hears  their 
outcries,  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him.  His 
heart  boils  with  indignation  over  the  ignominy 
of  his  people.  His  strength  kindles  for  resistless 
deeds.  His  cords  fall  off  like  tow  seized  by  the 
fire.  He  is  free,  and  his  freedom  is  victory. 

Vers.  15,  16.  And  he  saw  a  freah  jaw-bone  of 
an  ui.  The  enemy  is  before  him :  therefore,  for¬ 
ward  1  to  battle  !  Any  weapon  is  welcome.  The 
jaw-bone  of  a  recently  fallen  ass  is  at  hand,  not 
yet  dried  up,  aud  therefore  less  easily  broken* 
Before  the  enemy  can  think,  perhaps  before  their 
shouts  over  the  prisoner  have  ceased,  he  is  free, 
armed,  and  dealing  out  deadly  blows.  The  panic 
is  as  great  as  the  triumph  had  been.  There  was 
nothing  but  flight  aud  death  for  the  wretched  foe. 
There  ensued  a  slaughter  and  victory  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  Samson  himself,  in  poetic  ecstasy,  cries 
out:  — 


With  the  jaw-booe  of  an  ms 
I  slew  two  Minks : 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
I  took  vengeance  on  a  thousand. 


For  in  the  clause  D^qnbq  -iioq  -rinqn  'rf?? 
the  paronomasia  is  to  be  noted  between  ’TiOH,  an 


"  Samson  found  a  troop  of  lively  soldiers,  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  commanded  them,  and  led  them  against  the 
Phillatlnee.  ....  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dk- 
mksed  the  troope.”  Against  soeb  insipidity  protests  arose 
at  that  time  from  all  sides  (of.  Starke,  Not.  Select.,  p.  127), 
from  Gebhardi  (D*  Maxilla  Shnsonis,  1707)  in  Gretfswakl, 
Sldelmann  (De  Maxilla,  etc.,  1706)  In  Copenhagen,  and  in  a 
little-known,  but  thorough  refutation  by  Heine,  of  Betiin 
( Dissert .  Sacra ,  p.  245). 
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ms,  and  ion,  a  heap,  which  latter  is  here  poet¬ 
ically  used  of  an  “  army.” 

German  tradition  relates  a  similar  deed  of  Walter 
of  Aqnitania.  flis  enemies  pursue  him  in  the 
forest,  while  he  and  Hildegunde  roast  and  eat  a 
swine’s  back.  He  seizes  the  swine’s  bone,  and 
throws  it  against  the  enemy  with  such  violence 
that  the  latter  loses  his  eye  ( Willcincuage,  trans¬ 
lated  bv  Hagen,  i.  289,  ch.  lxxxvii.).  In  the  Latin 
poem  WaltariuSy  the  hero  tears  out  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  a  calf,  and  with  it  slays  the  robbers 
(Grimm  and  Schmeller,  Lateinsche  Gedichte  des 
Mitt d alters,  p.  109  f.).  In  both  versions  the  fiction 
is  unreasonable  and  tasteless,  whereas  the  history 
of  Samson  is  full  of  dramatic  power  and  spirit.  — 
The  mystical  sect  of  the  Nasatrinns,  in’Syria,  are 
said  to  venerate  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  because 
an  ass  devoured  the  plant  on  which  the  original 
documents  of  their  religion  had  been  written  (cf. 
Ritter,  xvii.  97,  6). 

Ver.  17.  The  name  of  the  place  waa  called 
B&xnath-lechi  (Hill  of  the  Jaw-bone).  To  the 
height  upon  which  Samson  threw  the  jaw-bone, 
the  tradition  of  an  admiring  people  gave  and  pre¬ 
served  a  name  commemorative  of  that  circum¬ 
stance.  The  narrative  evinces  artistic  delicacy  in 
that  it  relates  that  Samson  uttered  his  poetic  words 
while  lie  was  still  victoriously  swinging  the  un¬ 
usual  weapon  in  his  hand.  The  humiliation  of 
the  Philistines,  formerly  smitten  by  means  of  foxes, 
and  now  with  the  jaw-oone  of  an  ass,  was  too  deep 
to  allow  the  historical  recollection  of  it  to  perish. 
To  seek  another  explanation  of  the  name  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  moun¬ 
tainous  peaks  sometimes  derive  names  from  their 
forms,  as,  for  instance,  “  Ass’-cars  ”  (on  the  coast 
of  Aden,  cf.  Ritter,  xii.  675),  or  “  Tooth”  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4j,  or  “  Throat,”  “Nose,”  and  “Horn”  (cf 
my  Thiir.  Ortsnamen ,  it  p.  47,  n.  304) ;  but  the 
possibility  of  an  historical  explanation  is  not 
thereby  diminished  :  for  although  peculiar  names 
have  sometimes  given  rise  to  historical  legends, 
the  above  instances  show  that  quite  as  often  this  is 
not  the  case.  Lehi  (properly,  Lechi),  as  the  name 
of  a  locality,  does  not  elsewhere  occur;1  and  a 
criticism  which  would  make  it  the  source  of  a  his¬ 
tory  in  which  it  has  but  an  incidental  significance, 
and  which  forms  an  organic  part  of  the  history  of 
Samson  as  a  whole,  has  lost  all  claim  to  be  called 
criticism. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called 
unto  Jehovah.  The  exertion  of  the  day  was  too 
great.  The  burning  sun  and  the  unusual  excite¬ 
ment  also  contributed  their  part  to  exhaust  the 
powerful  man.  But  where  was  there  any  refresh¬ 
ment  ?  He  was  alone,  as  always.  The  cowardly 
men  of  Judah  had  taken  themselves  off,  in  order 
not  to  be  held  responsible  by  the  Philistines  on  the 
ground  of  participation  in  the  conflict  Against 
the  enemy  he  haa  that  mediate  divine  help  which 
came  to  him  through  his  Nazaritic  consecration ; 
but  this  was  no  protection  against  thirst.  He 
turns,  therefore,  to  God  in  prayer  for  direct  deliv¬ 
erance. 

1  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  where  tome  are  disposed  to  find  it 
in  the  form  [by  reading  *•  "rf?  with 

H  local,  cf.  Thenius,  in  toe .,  and  Flint,  Lex.  s.  w.  H*n 

sad  the  b  is  manifestly  the  prefix  preposition,  as 

appears  from  ver.  13.  The'Targum,  it  is  true,  distinguished 
between  the  two  forms,  and  rendered  the  first  by  TV  rh, 


Thou  hast  given  this  great  salvation  bj  the 
hand  of  thy  servant.  These  words  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  view  we  have  thus  far  sought  to  de¬ 
velop  of  Samson’s  spiritual  life.  In  his  hours  of 
lofty  elevation  of  soul,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
impels  him  to  great  deeds  in  behalf  of  national 
freedom,  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  work  to  which 
he  is  called.  Although  he  stands  alone,  the  ends 
I  he  pursues  are  not  personal.  And  though  his  peo¬ 
ple  sink  so  deeply  into  cowardice  and  weakness, 
as  to  deny  him,  yet  all  his  powers  are  directed 
against  tlic  enemies  of  this  people.  Although  he 
himself  has  scarcely  escaped  from  their  hands,  and 
has  no  one  to  stand  by  his  side,  he  nevertheless 
considers  himself  their  leader  and  champion,  in 
duty  bound  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  glorjr  of 
Israel  against  the  Philistines.  Properly  speaking, 
no  one  was  delivered  in  the  conflict  on  Kamath- 
Lehi  but  himself ;  but  he  thanks  God  for  “  the 
great  salvation  given  by  the  hand  of  thy  servant.” 
He  finds  this  salvation  in  the  humiliation  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  Philistines,  and  in  the  fact  that  ne, 
as  sole  representative  of  the  true  Israel,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  be  put  to  shame.  For  with  his 
fall,  the  last  bulwark  had  been  leveled.  The 
shouts  of  the  Philistines  over  his  bonds  were  shouts 
of  triumph  over  the  faith  of  Israel  and  over  Is¬ 
rael’s  God.  Hence  . he  can  pray :  “  Thou  hast  just 
performed  a  great  deed  through  me,  by  which  the 
honor  of  the  national  name  of  the  children  of 
Israel  has  been  rescued  and  exalted,  let  me  not 
now  die  of  thirst,  and  in  that  way  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  uncircumcised.”  All  benefit  of  the 
victory  would  be  lost,  if  Samson  were  now  to  per¬ 
ish.  The  triumph  of  the  cowardly  enemy  would 
be  greater  than  ever,  should  they  next  see  him  as 
a  helpless  corpse.  He  speaks  of  them  as  “  the  un- 
circumciscd  ”  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing 
his  consciousness  that  with  him  to  fight,  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  to  fall,  are  not  personal  matters,  but 
involve  principles.  He  is  none  other  than  the 
Nazir  of  God,  t.  the  consecrated  warrior  for  God 
and  his  people  Israel  against  the  enemies  of  the 
divine  covenant  —  the  uncircumcised.  His  petition 
springs  from  the  profound  emotion  into  which  the 
successive  experiences  of  this  day  have  plunged- 
him.  The  greater  his  ardor  in  battle  and  joy  in 
victory,  the  more  painful  is  now  the  thought  of 
losing  the  fruits  of  the  advantage  gained,  for  want 
of  a  little  water.  Here,  too,  what  instruction  we 
find !  “  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him.”  The  mighty  warrior,  before  whom  thou¬ 
sands  tremble,  cannot  conquer  thirst,  and  must  per¬ 
ish  unless  a  fountain  opens  itself. 

Ver.  19.  And  God  clave  the  mortar  that  was 
in  Lehi.  At'the  place  where  Samson  was,  God 
clave  a  mortar  like  cavity  in  the  rock,  from  which 
water  sprang,  of  which  Samson  drank,  and  re¬ 
freshed  himself.  This  spring  was  ever  after  named 
“  Well  of  him  that  called;”  for  it  was  his  salva¬ 
tion  and  second  deliverance.  The  words  at  the 
close  of  our  verse,  “which  (well)  is  in  Lehi  unto 
this  day,”  to  which  those  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  correspond,  “  God  clave  the  mortar  that  waa 
in  Lehi,”  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  refer 

the  term  which  it  regularly  employs  to  express  1^  ; 

but  Geeenius  and  others  before  him  made  a  mistake  when 
they  took  u  the  proper  name  of  a  locality.  It 

was  only  a  general  term,  pagus,  village,  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  iy  ov»y). 
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ence  is  to  a  mortir-like  well-opening  in  the  place  i 
Lehi,  and  that  (as  Keil  very  well  remarked)  the  | 
old,  frequently  reproduced  exposition  (approved 
also  byBertheau),  which  bids  ns  think  of  “  the  j 
socket  of  a  tooth  in  the  jaw-bone/’  is  entirely  erro¬ 
neous.  For  from  ver.  17,  where  Samson  throws! 
the  jaw-bone  awnv,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it, 
and  the  name  Lehi  refers  only  to  the  place ;  just 
as  in  ver.  9  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  Philistines 
spread  themselves  about  a  real  jaw  bone,  but  about 
tnc  place  of  this  name.  The  well,  it  is  said,  “is 
in  Lehi  unto  this  day.”  The  place  derived  its 
name,  Ramath-lchi,  from  the  battle  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone  ;  but  the  place  was  not  the  jaw-bone,  which 
could  not  exist  “  nnto  this  day.”  The  calling 
forth  of  the  well  was  a  second  deliverance,  distinct 
from  the  first,  which  was  won  in  battle.  It  oc-j 
curred  at  Lehi,  where  Samson  had  conquered,  in 
order  that  he  might  there  also  experience  the  van¬ 
ity  of  all  strength  without  God.  The  old  opinion 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  except  in  ver.  9,  tne  an¬ 
cient  versions  (the  Sept.)  everywhere  translated 
the  term  Lehi,  whereas  it  is  a  proper  noun  in  ver. 
19  as  much  as  in  ver.  9,  as  Bochart  should  have 
known  precisely  from  the  article,  for  it  is  used  in 
all  three  instances,  ver.  9  included.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  later  medical  writers  cull  the  sockets  of 
the  double  teeth  5 Auoi,  mortars ;  but,  granted  that 
a  similar  u«tw  b'piendi  prevailed  in  the  Bible,  —  of 
which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  this  passage 
can  give,  —  the  use  of  the  article  would  he  sur¬ 
prising,  because  elsewhere  (as  in  Zeph.  i.  11)  it 

points  (in  connection  with  the  noun  to  a 

certain  definite,  mortar  like  1  locality.  Mention  j 
might  also  be  made  of  the  cities  in  Phrygia  and 
Cilicia  that  bore  the  name  f/olmos.  The  true  view ! 
was  already  held  by  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  Tar-| 
gum,  and,  with  peculiar  clearness,  by  R.  Levi  ben 
Gerson.  Perhaps  it  would  rewive  further  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  locality  which  we  may  probably  ven¬ 
ture  to  fix  upon  for  the  event.  For  tlu  question 
where  the  event  tdok  place  is  not  unimportant. 
It  must  be  assumed  (cf.  vers.  13,  14)  that  Etam 
and  Lehi  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  connection  of  the 
entire  narrative,  that  the  Philistines  must  have 
threatened  especially  that  part  of  Judah  which  lay 
contiguous  to  the  region  whence  Samson  made  his 
attacks.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  opinion  of  Van 
de  Velde  (adopted  by  Keil),  who  looks  for  it  on 
the  road  from  Tell  Kewelfeh  to  Beer-sheba,  ap¬ 
pears  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
ancient  tradition  which  locates  the  Well  of  Lehi 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  appears  to  me, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  to  be  entirely  prob¬ 
able.  It  was  by  a  series  of  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  and  arguments  that  Robinson,  Rbdigcr,  and 
others,  established  the  fact  that  Eleutheropolis  and 
the  modem  Beit  Jibrin,  the  Betogabra  of  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana,  are  the  same  place  (cf.  Rit¬ 
ter,  xvi.  139) ;  but  the  hints  of  the  Midrash  might 
have  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  even  now 
afford  additional  instruction.  To  the  peculiarities 
of  the  region  belong  the  numerous  cave-formations, 
which,  by  their  more  or  less  perfect  artificial  finish, 
prove  themselves  to  have  been  the  abodes  of  men 


in  ancient  times,  (char)  is  a  cavern,  and  the 

term  V"TT  (Chorite,  E.  V.  Horite)  signifies  troglo¬ 
dytes,  people  who  dwell  in  caverns.  Now,  wher¬ 
ever  the  Cnorite  is  spoken  of,  the  Midrash  explains 
by  substituting  Eleutheropolis.*  It  has  not  hith¬ 
erto  been  discovered  what  circumstance  induced 
the  Romans  to  give  this  beautiful  name  to  the 
place.  But  since  the  tradition  of  an  heroic  ex- 

pioit  (nVn*  nyitwp)  was  connected  with  the 
place,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  derived  the  name 
''Tin  or  '’Tin  which  it  may  have 

borne,  not  from  a  cavern,  but  from  a 
freeman.  “  Bene  Chorin,”  is  the  title  assumed  by 
tho-e  whom  heroic  feats  have  made  free.*  The  same 
idea  leads  the  Midrash  when  it  derives  Eleuther- 
opolis  from  ch truth ,  freedom.  The  name  Eleutber- 
o|>olis  was,  in  fact,  only  a  translation  of  the  ancient 
name,  whose  meaning  the  inhabitants  had  changed 
from  “  City  of  the  Troglodyte  ”  to  “  City  of  the 
Free,”  and* is  undeniably  found  in  the  Mishna  and 

Talmud  under  the  forms  ITS  and  fi'2 

I'Hnn.4  If  the  inhabitants  expound  the  present 
name  Beit  Jibrin  as  meaning  “  House  of  Gabriel,” 
every  one  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  in  the 
case  perceives  at  once  that  this  became  possible 
only  with  the  prevalence  of  Islam  in  those  regions. 
But  as  the  name  itself  is  older  than  Islam,  and  is 

apparently  found  in  the  Midrash  (as  7V"QH  fi'S, 
Beth  Goberin),  the  conjecture  suggests  itself  that  it 
is  related  to  “1*1213,  hero,  rn^QJ,  heroism ;  which, 
if  true,  connects  it  once  more  with  Samson’s 
achievement.  The  “  House  of  Heroism  ”  answers 
entirely  to  the  “  House  of  Freedom.”  And  it  i« 
at  least  not  impossible  that  a  change  of  etymolog¬ 
ical  derivation,  like  that  in  the  case  of  Chorite, 

occurred  here  also,  namely,  from  2*13, 

a  hole,  to  "^213,  a  hero.  The  expression  H'Di 

7P  n,  in  the  sense  of  jaw-bone,  occurs  also. 

The  change  of  the  “Troglodytes’  City”  into 
the  “  City  of  Heroes,”  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  an  old  tradition,  which,  so  fur  as  the  names 
(Freedom,  Heroism)  can  explain  anything,  spoke 
of  the  hero  who  there  became  free.  Springs  are 
still  found  near  the  city.  One  in  particular,  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  flows  from  the  hard  rock, 
is  “  fifty-two  feet  deep,  and  apparently  ancient  ” 
(Rob.  it.  26).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Josephus 
makes  Samson’s  fountain  to  spring  out  of  a  rock, 
and  declares  that  its  name  was  still  known  in  his 
day.  The  Targum  likewise  says  that  God  did 

split  the  rock  and  translates:  “They 

called  it  *  the  well  that  arose  at  the  prayer  of  Sam¬ 
son,’  and  it  exists  in  Lehi  unto  this  day.” 

No  other  well  than  this  [one  near  the  church  of 
St.  Anue],  can  be  intended  by  Jerome,  when  on 
passing  Socoh,  he  visits  the  Fountain  of  Samson 
\Ep.  ad  Eust .,  106,  ed.  Benedict.  86).  The  tradi¬ 
tion  continued  steadfast  until  the  time  of  Anto¬ 
ninas  Martyr,  who  says  ( circa  600  a.  d.):  “Wc 


1  Including,  doubtless,  a  comparison  with  the  hard, 
rocky  nature  of  a  mortar. 

i  B'rtsk.  22o6H,  $  4 p.  87  b.  The  right  reading  has 
been  preserved  by  Arnch,  tub  voce.  Our  editions  of  the 
Midrash  mid  metropolis,  which  only  uncritical  editors  could 
hare  overlooked,  since  the  <exj)  la  nation  which  follows  indi¬ 
cates  the  true  reading. 


9  Cf.  Bnxtorff,  Lex.,  p.  886.  Israel  calls  Itself  by  this 
name  in  the  beautiful  hymn  Petack  AaggorfAaA,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  time  when  Messiah  shall  have  made  It  free.  It 
is  true,  at  least,  that  He  alone  makes  free. 

4  On  the  consentaneous  position  of  the  place,  cf.  Sues, 
in  Beqj.  of  Tudeia,  U.  436,  note. 
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came  into  the  city  called  Eliotropolis,  where  Sam¬ 
son,  that  most  valiant  man,  slew  a  thousand  men 
with  a  jaw-bone,  out  of  which  jaw-bone,  at  his 
prayer,  water  sprang  forth,  which  fountain  irri¬ 
gates  that  place  unto  this  day :  and  we  were  at 
the  place  where  it  rises.’'  Traditions  reaching  so 
far  beyond  the  age  of  Islam,  are  always  worthy  of 
attention,  especially  when  they  suit  so*  well  in  their 
localities.  For  the  distance  from  Eleutheropolis 
combines  very  well  with  the  theatre  of  Samson’s 
exploits  hitherto,  and  confirms  our  assumption 
that  Etam  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
Heir  Dubb&n.  When  the  Jews  grounded  the  name 
“  City  of  Freedom  ”  on  this  tradition,  they  followed 
considerations  not  only  beautiful,  but  also  both 
ethically  and  historically  correct. 

It  is  unquestionably  a. remarkable  feature  in  the 
narrative  of  the  occurrence,  fhat,  while  Samson 
prays  to  “Jehovah,”  the  answer  is  ascribed  to 
“  Elohim :  ”  “  Elohiin  clave  the  mortar.”  Keil’s 
explanation)  that  it  is  thereby  intimated  that  God 
worked  the  miracle  as  Lord  of  nature,  does  not 
seem  sufficient.  For  is  not  “  Jehovah  ”  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  Nature?  The  Targum  uses  that  name 
here.  According  to  our  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  in  our  Book,  the 
latter  appears  not  only  when  heathen  gods  are 
spoken  of,  but  also  wnen  others  than  believing 
Israelites  speak  of  God.  Elohim  is  here  used  in 
order  to  intimate  that  non-Israelites  also  ascribed 
the  wonderful  fountain  in  Lehi  to  divine  inter¬ 
vention.  Not  only  Israel  tells  of  it,  how  Jehovah 
clave  it,  but  all  admit  that  it  is  a  work  of  Elohim. 

Ver.  20.  And  Samson  judged  Israel,  in  the 
days  of  the  Philistines,  twenty  years.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Samson  (ch.  xiii.  1 ), 
it  is  6tated  that  the  Philistines  lorded  it  over  Israel 
fortj  years.  In  ch.  xiii.  5  it  is  said :  “  he  shall 
begm  to  deliver  Israel  ”  Their  entire  downfall  he 
did  not  accomplish.  The  blame  of  this  rested  not 
only  with  the  people,  of  whom  ch.  xiii.  does  not 
say  that  they  had  repented,. but,  as  ch.  xvi.  shows, 
also  with  Samson.  But  the  twenty  years  during 
which  he  wrought  are  not  filled  out  by  the  occur¬ 
rences  related.  These  only  indicate  what  feats  and 
dangers  were  necessary  to’ qualify  Samson  for  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Israel.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  after  this  the  Philistines  scarcely  undertook  to 
confront  him.  Doubtless,  the  tribe  of  Judah  also, 
must  after  this  last  exploit  have  acknowledged  his 
divine  strength,  and  yielded  him  their  confidence. 
He  himself  in  thirst  and  faintness,  had  learned 
that  God  alone  gives  strength  and  help ;  and  this 
may  have  served  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  also.  Israel  dwelt  in  security  and  peace  for 
twenty  years,  through  the  consecration  and  deeds 


of  Samson.  For  this  reason  he  stood  among  them 
as  Judge.  It  was  only  the  want  of  courage  on 
Israel’s  part  —  due  to  its  imperfect  faith  —  and  the 
excess  of  it  on  Samson’s  part,  that  plunged  both 
alike  into  new  distress  and  suffering. 


H03HLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Bp.  Hall:  The  Philistines  that  had  before 
ploughed  with  Samson's  heifer,  in  the  case  of  the 
riddle,  are  now  ploughing  a  worse  furrow  with  a 
heifer  more  his  own.  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  these 
cowardly  Jews  say,  Knowest  thou  not,  etc.  — 
Scott  :  Heartless  professors  of  religion,  who  value 
the  friendship  and  fear  the  frown  of  the  world,  and 
who  are  the  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan,  censure,  hate, 
and  betray  those  who  call  them  to  liberty  in  the 
service  of*  God.  To  save  themselves,  in  times  of 
persecution,  they  often  apostatize  and  turn  betray¬ 
ers  and  accusers  of  the  brethren.  —  Bp.  Hall: 
Now  these  Jews,  that  might  have  let  themselves 
loose  from  their  own  bondage,  are  binding  their 
deliverer.  —  Henry  :  Thus  tne  Jews  delivered  up 
our  Saviour,  under  pretense  of  a  fear  lest  the 
Romans  should  come,  and  take  away  their  place 
and  nation.  —  Wordsworth:  This  conduct  of 
the  men  of  Judah,  saying  that  the  Philistines  are 
their  rulers,  and  delivering  Samson  to  them,  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jews,  saying,  “  We 
have  no  king  but  Ctesar”  (John  xix.  15),  and  de¬ 
livering  up  Christ  to  the  Romans. 

Wordsworth  (on  Samson’s  victory) :  A  greater 
miracle  was  wrought  “  in  the  time  of  wheat-harv¬ 
est”  (cf.  ver.  1),  namely,  at  the  first  [Christian] 
Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Peter  and  of  the  other  Apostles, 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  —  Bp.  Hall  :  This 
victory  was  not  in  the  weapon,  was  not  in  the 
arm ;  it  was  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  moved 
the  weapon  in  the  arm.  O  God !  if  the  means  be 
weak,  Thou  art  strong ! 

Henry  (on  Samson’s  prayer) :  Past  experiences 
of  God’s  power  and  goodness,  are  excellent  pleas 
in  prayer  for  further  mercy.  “  Lest  the  uncircum¬ 
cised  triumph,  and  so  it  redound  to  God’s  dis¬ 
honor.”  The  best  pleas  are  those  taken  from 
God’s  glory.  —  Kitto  :  Not  many  would  have  had 
such  strong  persuasion  of  the  Lord’s  providential 
care  as  would  lead  them  to  cry  to  Him  for  water 
to  supply  their  personal  wants  in  the  like  exi¬ 
gency. 

Henry  (on  En-hakkore) :  Many  a  spring  of 
comfort  God  opens  to  his  people  which  may  fitly 
be. called  bv  this  name :  it  is  the  “  well  of  him  that 
|  cried.”  —  ta.] 


Samson  visits  Gaza .  The  Philistines  meditate  his  destruction  ;  hut  he  escapes  at 
midnight ,  carrying  the  gate  of  the  city  away  with  him . 

Chapter  XVI.  1-3. 


1  Then  went  Samson  [And  Samson  went]  to  Gaza  [’Azzah],  and  saw  there  an 

2  harlot,  and  went  in  unto  her.1  And  it  was  told 2  the  Gazites  [’Azzites],  saying, 
Samson  is  come  hither.  And  they  compassed  Atm8  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  all 
night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet  all  the  night,  saying,  In  the  morning 
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5  wben  it  is  day  we  shall  kill  him.4  And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and  [he]  arose  at 
midnight,  and  took  [laid  hold  of]  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two 
posts,  and  went  away  with  them  [pulled  them  up],  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  an  [the]  hill  that  u  before  He¬ 
bron. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  1.  —  rpbn  Dr.  Carnl,  In  acoordaoc*  with  hit  exposition  (ttt  below),  rtodert,  und  kam  ru  ikr , 

"and  came  (went)  to  her.”  Tfhit  rendering  it  certain!/  possible  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  30 ;  Pt.  li.  1,  etc.) ;  but  at  the  expression  It 
a  standing  euphemism,  the  writer  of  Judget  would  toercelj  bare  employed  it  in  ita  more  proper  tense  here,  where  the 
oootext  would  inevitably  tuggetl  the  least  tkvorable  interpretation.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  3.  — ■  (of.  Gen.  xxli.  30)  or  has  doubtless  been  dropped  out  of  the  text  by  some  oversight  of 

transcribers.  The  dept.,  Targum,  and  other  ancient  versions,  supply  the  deficiency,  if  indeed  it  existed  in  their  day. 
-Ta.) 

p  Ver.  1  —  !Qib*1  •  Um  accusative  (cf.  locks  ix.  14)  otyset  of  tfala  verb  it  to  be  disengaged  from  %  the  object 
of  the  immediately  tallowing  verb.  So  Bertbean  and  Kell.  Dr.  Casael  takes  the  word  In  the  moss  "to  go  about,”  to 
patrol,  which  would  require  the  object  TV  (Ita.  xxifl.  16)  or  TV2  (Cant.  iU.  8)  to  bt  expressed.  —  Ta.] 

(4  Ver.  X  —  Virnn]  ipan  THT?  :  Utarall y,  "  Until  morning  light!  than  we  kUl  him.”  That  it,  "Walt 
(or,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  I  Be  quiet)  until  morning  light,”  etc.  Cf.  1  Sam.  L  22.  is  the 

Infinitive  construct,  cf.  Ges.  Ltx.  a.  v.  TJ,  B,  2,  b.  —  Ta.] 


■XBGBT1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Samson  went  to  'Axsah.  The 

heroic  deeds  of  Samson  have  driven  the  Philistines 
back  within  their  old  boundary-lines.  They  no 
longer  venture  to  come  anywhere  near  him.  He, 
however,  with  the  fearlessness  of  genius,  under¬ 
takes  to  visit  them  in  their  own  fortified  chief  city. 
’Azzah,  the  Gaza  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  most 
powerful  bordcr-city  and  capital  of  the  Philistines. 
There,  as  in  Gath  and  Ashdod,  remnants  of  the 
Anakirn  are  said  to  have  remained  (Josh.  xi.  22). 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  name 
(’Azzah),  different  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
Hitzig’s  derivation  from  TV,  “  she-goat,”  has  been 
justly  called  in  question  by  Stark  ( f/aza  und  die 
philisL  Kusie,  p.  46).  But  by  the  side  of  the  view 
which,  after  the  older  authorities  (from  Jerome 

down)  he  adopts  —  which  makes  HJV  to  be  “  the 
strong,  fortified  city,”  in  contrast  with  the  open 
conntry,  and  appeals  to  such  names  as  Rome  and 
Valentia  as  analogous  —  I  would  place  another, 
perhaps  more  accordant  with  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Philistines.  The  origin  of  the  name  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  worship  of  Mars-Ty- 
phon,  the  warlike  Death-god.  Movers  has  com¬ 
pared  *A the  Troezenian  name  of  Persephone, 

with  HJV  (Phtfnizier,  i.  367).  “  Strong,”  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  appropriately  pred¬ 
icated  of  death ;  accordingly  it  is  said  in  the 

“  Song  of  Solomon  ”  (eh.  viii.  6) :  “  Strong  (HJV) 
as  death  is  love.”  To  the  name  *A frola  (Azesia) 
not  only  el-Asa,  the  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians 
(Mars-Asiz)  would  correspond,  but  also  and  espe¬ 
cially  (Azazel),  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law 

sent  the  goat  laden  with  the  Bins  of  the  people. 
The  name  ’Azzah  had  its  origin  in  the  service  of 
subterranean,  typhonic  deities,  peculiar  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Jilediterranean  sea.  Although  the 
Greeks  called  the  city  Gaza,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  etymology  of  this  word 
( yd(a ),  which  signifies  “  public  treasure,”  is  not  to 
be  brought  into  comparison. 

Samson  comes  not,  alas  1  like  the  tribe  of  Judah 


(ch.  i.  18),  to  conquer  the  city.  But  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  sensuality  which  at  other  times 
lulled  his  heroism  to  sleep*  was  also  the  occasion 
of  his  present  visit  to  Gaza.  The  cultus  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Philis¬ 
tine  women,  were  favorable  to  voluptuousness. 

Ancient  expositors  explained  TOlT  to  mean  a  fe¬ 


male  inn-keeper,  a  hostess.  They  were  so  far 
right,  that  the  houses  of  harlots  were  those  that 
stood  open  to  all  comers,  including  such  strangers 
as  had  no  relations  of  acquaintance  and  mutual 
hospitality  with  any  one  in  the  city.  (Compare, 
in  Latin,  the  transition  into  each  other  of  caupo 
and  leno,  caupona  and  Una.)  Hence,  the  Targum 
has  everywhere  (including  Judg.  xi.  1)  translated 

njir  by  ».  e.,  “female  innkeeper,” 

rarSdictta.  On  this  account,  the  spies,  also,  whom 
Joshua  sent  out,  and  who  were  influenced  by  no 
sensual  impulses,  could  quarter  themselves  no¬ 
where  in  Jericho  but  in  the  house  of  a  zonah  (Josh, 
ii.  I ).  Samson  did  not  come  to  Gaza  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  visiting  a  harlot:  for  it  is  said  that  “he 
went  thither,  and  saw  there  a  zonah**  Bat  wben 
he  wished  to  remain  there  over  night,  there  was 
nothing  for  him,  the  national  enemy,  but  to  abide 
with  the  zonah.  This  time  the  narrative  gives  no 
occasion  to  tax  him  with  sensuality.  We  do  not 
read,  as  in  ver.  4,  “  and  he  loved  her.”  His  stay 
is  spoken  of  in  language  not  different  from  that 
employed  with  reference  to  the  abode  of  the  spies 
in  the  house  of  Rahab.  The  words,  “  he  saw 
her,”  only  indicate  that  when  he  saw  a  woman  of 
her  class,  he  knew  where  he  could  find  shelter  for 
the  night.  The  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  give 
the  Philistines  a  new  proof  of  his  fearlessness, 
which  was  such  that  he  aid  not  shun  to  meet  them 
in  their  own  chief  city. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  the  ’Azzites  were  told, 
that  Samson  was  oome  thither.  He  had  been 
seen.  It  was  probably  towards  evening  when  he 
entered  the  city.  The  houses  in  which  the  trade 
of  a  zonah  was  carried  on,  lay  anciently  and  still 
lie  on  the  walls  of  the  city  (Josh.  ii.  15),  not  for 
from  the  gates.  Although  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  inhabitants  knew  where  be  was,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  did ;  for,  being  in  the  city,  he 
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had  oo  choice  as  to  his  place  of  abode.  The  king 
of  Jericho  commands  Kahab  to  deliver  up  the 
spies ;  but  the  description  here  given  of  the  way 
in  which  the  ’Azzites  set  to  work  to  catch  the 
dreaded  foe,  is  highly  amusing  and  characteristic. 
The  most  direct  way  would  have  l>een  to  have 
attacked  him  in  the  house  of  the  zonah ;  but  that 
coarse  they  avoid.  They  propose  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him  wben  he  comes  out  Our  author's  use  of  the 

imperfecta  and  is  peculiar  and  in¬ 

teresting.  That  of  which  they  speak,  and  say  it 
must  be  done,  as :  “patrols  must  go  about/’  and 
“  bands  must  lie  in  wait  all  night  at  the  gate/’  the 
graphic  narrator  relates  as  if  it  were  actually  done. 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  instead 
of  patrolling  and  watching  “  all  night,”  they  were 

afraid,  and  kept  quiet  “  all  night  ” 
used  twice  in  order  to  hint  at  the  contrast  between 
counsel  and  action  which  they  exhibited).  They 
should  doubtless  have  been  on  their  legs  through¬ 
out  the  night,  but  in  fact  they  kept 

themselves'still,  made  no  noise,  and  heard  nothing, 

i’ust  as  a  timid  householder,  who  is  afraid  of  the 
mrglar,  feigns  to  be  fast  asleep,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  hear  the  robbery  going  on.  The  gate, 
they  say  to  each  other,  is  firmly  fastened,  so  that 
he  cannot  get  out  of  the  city,  and  to-morrow,  at 
sunrise,  we  have  certainly  killed  him  (the  narrator 
again  represents  the  thing  talked  about  as  done, 

“  Ah  yes,  to-morrow !  ”  To-morrow, 
to-morrow,  only  not  to-day,  is  the  language  of  all 
lazy  people  —  and  of  the  timorous  as  well? 

Yer.  8.  But  Samson  slept  till  midnight.  He 
had  been  told  that  his  presence  in  Gaza  was 
known.  How  little  fear  he  felt,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  he  slept  till  midnight.  Then  he  arose, 
went  calmly  to  the  gate,  and  (as  it  was  closed  and 
barred)  lifted  out  its  posts,  placed  the  doors  on  his 
shoulders,  and  tranquilly  proceeded  on  his  way 
home.  Humor  and  strength  characterized  All  his 
deeds.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  mighty  jest 
which  he  played  off  on  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza, 
was  also  the  worst  humiliation  which  he  could  in¬ 
flict  upon  them.  The  gates  of  a  place  symbolized 
its  civic  and  national  strength,  inasmuch  as  they 
represented  ingress  into  it.  Samson  enacted  lit¬ 
erally,  as  it  were,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  : 
“  Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  its  enemies  ” 
(Gen.  xxii.  17).  The  fact  that  Rebecca  is  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  same  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60) : 
“  May  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  who  hate 
it!”  indicates  the  popular  diffusion  of  the  idea 
that  to  take  possession  of  an  enemy’s  gate  is  to 
obtain  a  complete  victory  over  him.  Hence,  in 
the  East  victorious  princes  have  frequently  literally 
carried  away  the  gates  of  conquered  cities  (cf. 
Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osman .  Reich* ,  i.  267).  For 
the  same  reason,  Almansor,  when  he  took  Com- 
postella,  caused  the  doors  of  the  St.  James’  Church 
to  be  lifted  out,  and  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 

1  [The  above  explanation  of  ver.  2  is  mote  ingenious 
than  aadsfcctory.  The  text  does  not  speak  of  wbat  the 
Philistines  said  ought  to  be  done,  bat  of  what  was  done. 
It  is  true,  that  this  view  meets  with  the  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
plaining  how  Samson  could  carry  off  the  gate,  and  the 
watchers  be  apparently  none  the  wiser.  The  answer  is 
probably  that  after  the  guards  and  Uers-ln-wait  were  posted, 


|  of  Christians,  to  Cordova,  in  sign  of  his  victory 
|  (Ferreras,  Gesch.  von  Sjxmient  iii.  145).  The  same 
idea  presents  itself  in  North-German  legends,  when 
giants  are  represented  as  carrying  away  churches 
from  their  places,  in  order  to  show  their  hostility 
against  Christianity  (Schambach  and  Muller,  Nie- 
ders.  Sagen ,  pp.  150,  151). 

But  precisely  because  the  removal  of  tjie  gate 
of  Gaza  was  expressive  of  the  national  humiliation 
of  the  Philistines  before  Israel — Israel  having,  as 
it  were,  in  the  person  of  its  representative,  taken 
their  chief  city  by  storm  —  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  statement  that  Samson  carried  the  gate  “  up 

to  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  (\3?“v5)  He¬ 
bron,”  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  Keil  feels  him¬ 
self  bound  to  do.  Hebron  was  the  centre  and 
chief  seat  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  probably 
the  abode  of  Samson  also  during  the  twenty  years 
of  his  judgeship.  Israel’s  triumph  and  the  Philis¬ 
tines’  ignominy  were  both  most  plainly  expressed 
when  the  gate  of  Gaza  was  lying  before  Hebron ; 
for  it  was  found  appropriate  to  carry  the  gates  of 
the  chief  city  of  the  enemy  to  the  cllief  city  of  the 
conqueror,  otherwise  Hebron  wonld  not  have  been 
mentioned  at  all.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  gate  so  far  as  Hebroh,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  a  word  upon  it.  He  who  wrenched  the  gate 
from  its  firm  security,  could  also  carry  it  to  He¬ 
bron.  Besides,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  Judaea,  he 
had  time  enough.  In  Hebron  the  evidences  of  the 
great  hero’s  triumph  and  the  Philistines’  humilia¬ 
tion  were  probably  exhibited  long  after  the  event 
took  place.  Even  when  nations  seem  least  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  great  things,  it  is  yet  a  cheering  sign, 
promissory  of  better  days,  if  they  take  pleasure  in 
the  great  deeds  of  former  times.  Israel  w'as  in 
servitude  for  the  very  reason  that  it  no  longer 
knew  the  greatness  of  its  ancestors  (ch.  ii.  10). 
Whoever  takes  pleasure  in  Samson,  affords  some 
ground  to  hope  tor  freedom. 


1I0MI LEXICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  ancient  church  used  the  gate  of  Gaza,  as  a 
type  of  the  gates  of  hell  destroyed  by  Christ.  A 
modem  art-critic,  it  it  true,  has  remarked  that 
most  of  the  pictures  which  were  supposed  to  be 
representations  of  Samson,  carrying  away  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  are  not  such,  but  represent  the  par¬ 
alytic  of  the  gospels,  who  took  up  his  bed  and 
walked  (Martigny,  Dictionnaire ,  p.  599).  But  the 
essential  matter  is,  not  the  pictures,  but  the  spirit. 
Gaza  is,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
Samson,  who  enters  it,  resembles  Christ,  who  is 
laid  in  the  grave.  But  the  enemy  cannot  bind  the 
living  Word.  He  not  only  rises  from  the  dead,  but 
He  deprives  the  fortress  of  its  gates,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  detain  any  who  would  be  free.  Only 
he  remains  a  captive,  in  whom  sin  reigns,  and  pas¬ 
sion  is  supreme  —  who  would  be  free  from  Christ. 

these  rendered  sleepy  by  Inaction  and  confi¬ 

dent  that  Samson  wonld  not  leave  the  'zonah  until  morn¬ 
ing,  became  n  quiet  *’  In  a  sense  beyond  that  Intended  by 
the  Instructions  they  had  received  —  in  other  words,  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  fall  asleep.  Cf.  Berth eau  and  Keil.  — 
Ta.J 
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Samson* 8  fall  He  loves  a  Philistine  woman ,  and ,  confiding  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
strength ,  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies . 

Chapter  XVL  4-20. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward  [after  this],  that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley  of 

5  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah.  And  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  came 
up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Entice  [Persuade]  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may  bind  him 
to  aftlict  [in.  humble,  i.  subdue]  him :  and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven  hun- 

6  dred  pieces  of  silver.-  And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth ,  and  wherewith'  thou  mightest  be  bound  to  afflict  [subdue] 

7  thee.  And  Samson  said  unto  her,  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs  [moist 
cords],1  that  were  never  [have  not  beeij  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  an- 

8  other  [any  other]  man.  Then  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her 
seven  green  withs  [moist  cords],  which  had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him 

9  with  them.  (Now  there  were  men  lying  in  wait,  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber.)1 
And  she  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  brake  the 
withs  [cords]  as  a.  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  [smelleth]  the  fire.  So 

10  his  strength  was  not  known.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Behold,  thou  hast 
mocked  [deceived]  me,  and  told  me  lies :  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith  thou 

1 1  mightest  be  bound.  And  he  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind  me  fast  [omit :  fast]  with 
new  ropes  that  never  were  occupied  [with  which  no  work  was  ever  done],  then  shall 

12  1  be  weak,  and  be  as  another  [any  other]  man.  Delilah  therefore  took  new  ropes, 
and  bound  him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sam¬ 
son.  (And  there  were  liers  in  wait  abiding  in  the  chamber.)*  And  he  brake  them 

13  from  off  his  arms  like  a  thread.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hitherto  thou  hast 
mocked  [deceived]  me,  and  told  me  lies :  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound. 

14  And  he  said  unto  her,  If  thou  weaves t  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  [i.  into] 
the  web  [l.  e.,  the  warp].  And  [she  did  eo,  and]  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and  said 
unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 

15  and  went  away  with  [pulled  out]  the  pin  of  the  beam  [loom],  and  with  [omit:  with] 
the  web  [or,  warp].  And  she  said  unto  him,  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when 
thine  heart  is  not  with  me  ?  Thou  hast  mocked  [deceived]  me  these  three  times,  and 

1 6  hast  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  she 
pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 

17  death ;  That  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  mine  head  ;  for  I  have  been  [am]  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  my  mother's 
womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  theu  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak, 

18  and  be  like  any  [all]  overman  [men].  And  when  [omit:  when]  Delilah  saw  that 
he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  [and]  she  sent  and  called  for  the  lords  [princes]  of 
the  Philistines,  saying,  Come  up  this  once,  for  he  hath  shewed  me  *  all  his  heart. 
Then  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  [the] 

J19  money  in  their  hand.  And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees;  and  she  called  for 
a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  [and  she  shaved]  4  off  the  seven  locks  of  his 

20  head;  and  she  began  to  afflict  [subdue]  him,  and  his  strength  went  from  him.  And 
she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake  myself  [free].1  And  he 
wist  not  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah}  was  departed  from  him. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[l  Ter.  7.-DNlb  :  literally,  "  motet  cords  or  strings.”  Km :  "  "1^  means  string,  t.  g.,  of  a  bow,  Ps. 

si.  2 ;  and  in  Arabic  and  Syrlao  both  bow-string  and  guitar-string.  Now  since  the  are  here  distinguished  from 

the  C'nbj,  ropee  (tot.  11),  the  former  most  be  understood  of  animal  tendons  or  gat-strings.”  It  is  certainly  in  foror 
of  this  riew  that  the  are  to  be  ”  moist,”  ee  also  that  It  makes  a  strong  and  elimactlo  distinction  between  EP'VT 

and  EVThjJ.  Compare  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. :  *«vp<uc  vypcuc.  —  Ta.] 
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[i  Yer.  9.  —  "TinS  pb  •  M  “d  ^e  *nr*t#r  Mt  ®w  h*r  in  the  apartment.”  In  itself  considered, 

might  be  collective,  as  rendered  b y  the  X.  Y.  (cf.  eh.  xx.  88) ;  but,  although  other  Philistines  may  hare  been 
near  at  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceal  the  presence  in  the  room  itself  of  more  than  one,  and  hence  it  would  hardly 
be  attempted.  pS  is  dot.  commodi.  The  rendering,  "  with  her,”  adopted  also  by  Camel  (and  De  Wette),  is  not  Indeed 
impossible,  but  gives  to  ^  a  meaning  which  it  rarely  has,  and  which  is  here  less  suitable.  —  Ta.] 

S  Ver.  18.  —  The  reading  ^b  of  the  keri  is  evidently  the  correct  one,  notwithstanding  Kell's  remarks  in  fevor  of 
I  Rail  would  make  the  clause  a  remark  inserted  by  the  narrator  :  n  for  he  had  showed  her  (pb)  all  his  heart.”  —  Ta.] 
14  v«r.  19.  —  nbjPJ  :  "  and  she  shaved.”  The  piel  is  not  causative  here  ;  compare  the  pual  in  ver.  17.  The  E. 
V.  seems  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  and  Alex.  Sept.,  which  translate  by  "  barber.”  "  The 

man”  (tt?>wb  -  tt^KPb)  is  probably  the  Philistine  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time  as  ”  lurker ;  ”  and  Delilah  calls 
on  him.  In  order  to  have  somebody  near  to  defend  her  should  Samson  wake  during  the  sheering  process.  Cf.  KelL  — Ta.] 
[5  Ver.  20.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates,  will  miek  ermannen ,  ”  put  on  and  assert  my  manhood.”  He  supposes 

Samson  to  see  the  Philistines,  and  to  express  his  determination  to  give  them  battle  as  heretofore  (see  below).  Bnt  not 
to  say  that  will  not  bear  this  sense,  it  seems  clear  that  the  “  other  times  ”  refer  to  the  previous  attempts  of  Deli¬ 

lah  to  master  his  secret.  —  Ta.] 


KXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  4.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  lowed  a 
woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was 
Eelilah.  Let  him  who  stands,  take  heed  lest  he 
i*U.  This  is  valid  also  for  the  powerful  person¬ 
s’. ity  of  Samson.  It  is  true  that  the  adventures, 
in  which  sensuality  ensnared  him,  had  hitherto 
l>een  only  occasions  for  acting  as  the  hero  of  his 
)*eople-  But  it  is  true  also  that  his  present  love 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  which  ho  gave 
to  the  woman  of  Timnah.  Then  he  was  young, 
and  for  his  people's  sake  needed  natural  occasions 
f>r  war  against  the  Philistines  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  sought  lawful  mat- 
limony.  Now,  he  has  long  been  a  man.  His 
strength  and  greatnefes  need  no  more  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Delilah  was  not  his  wife:  if  not  a  “ zonah” 
she  was  still  hut  a  weaver-woman,  whom  he  saw 
and  loved.  Moral  dangers,  like  all  dangers,  may, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  serve  to  give  experience 
to  a  man,  and  afford  him  opportunities  for  vic¬ 
tory;  but  to  run  into  them,  in  the  confidence  of 
winning  new  victories,  is  not  permitted,  even  to  a 
Samson.  The  “  Nazir  of  Elohiin"  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  common  rules :  everything  is  lawful 
lor  him ;  but  only  so  long  as  he  docs  not  desecrate 
by  means  of  itself  the  strength  with  which  he  is 
endowed. 

By  giving  the  name  of  the  place  where,  and  of 
the  woman  whom,  Samson  loved,  the  narrator 
already  foreshadows  the  temptation  into  which  he 
placed  himself.  The  Nachal  (Valiev  of)  Sorek  is 
evidently  named  after  a  variety  of  the  grape  in 
appearance  almost  stoneless,  yet  provided  with  a 
soft  stone,  and  productive  of  a  precious  red  wine 
(cf  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Isa.  v.  2)  —  whicn  elsewhere  gives 
the  name  Kischmi  to  an  Arabian  island  (Ritter, 
xii.  452).  Of  the  position  of  the  Nachal  Sorek 
we  have  no  other  tradition  than  that  of  Eusebius, 
who  knew  a  place  named  Sorech  ( al .  /.  Barcch), 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zorah, 
the  home  of  Samson.  But  this  tradition  can 
scarcely  be  accepted.  For  the  place,  judging  from 
the  connection  of  the  narrative,  cannot  have  been 
remote  from  Gaza  (cf.  ver.  21 ).  Nay,  even  the  im¬ 
mediate  connection  of  our  narrative  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  occurrence  in  Gaza,  points  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter  city.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
precisely  in  the  region  indicated  by  Eusebius,  all 


Philistine  supremacy  was  abrogated  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  fear  of  Samson’s  activity  as  Judge.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  sec  that  the  tradition  followed  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  connects  itself  with  the  exegesis  of  ch.  xiii. 

25.  It  will  therefore  be  an  allowable  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  the  theatre  of  the  sad  catastrophe 
which  is  now  related,  the  present  wretched  village 
Simsim,  whence  the  W&dy  (Nachal)  Simsim,  passed 
by  the  traveller  on  the  way  from  Gaza  to  Ashke- 
lon,  where  it  debouches,  derives  its  name  (Ritter, 
xvi  68).  It  is  remarkable  that  another,  albeit  in 
this  respect  erroneous  tradition,  led  astray  by  the 
name  Askul&n,  Ashkelon,  has  identified  this  w&dy 
with  the  brook  Eshcol,  which  must  indeed  be 
sought  near  Hebron,  but  which  likewise  derived 
its  name  from  the  grapes  of  that  region. 

The  name  of  the  Woman  would  not  have  been 
given  by  the  narrator,  had  he  not  wished  to  inti¬ 
mate  the  same  idea  which  R.  Mair  expressed  (Sola, 

9,  2 ;  Jalbit,  n.  70  )J  when  he  remarked,  that  even 
if  Delilah  had  not  been  her  name,  she  might  nev¬ 
ertheless  properly  be  so  called,  because 
iniD  HH,  “she  debilitated  his  strength.”  The 

form  b^Vr  (from  Chaldee  VTT)  has  clearly  also 
given  rise  to  the  name  AakiSd,  which  is  given  to 
Delilah  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  many  MSS.  of 
Josephus,  and  which  is  therefore  probably  not  a 
false  rending.  We  meet  also  with  a  Greek  female 
name  AaA Is,  taXltos.  The  name  Delilah  reminds 
us  readily  of  the  onomatopoetic  German  word 
ein-iullen  [English,  to  lull  asleep],  Greek  /3av«oAcb» 
(whence  a  proper  name  BavxoAof).  Sensuality 
sings  and  lulls  the  manly  strength  of  the  hero  to 
sleep.  The  voluptuous  chiefs2  of  the  Philistines 
know  this  full  well,  and  therefore  they  say : 

Ver.  5.  Persuade  him,  and  see  wherein  his 
great  strength  lieth.  Samson  was  no  giant* 
coarse  and  elephantine,  like  a  Cyclops;  otherwise, 
they  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain  his 
strength.  The  shoulders  on  which  he  Dore  the 
gate-doors  of  Gaza  were  not  sixty  ells  apart,  as  in 
the  figurative  expression  of  the  Talmud.  He  was 
regularly  built,  although  we  may  conceive  of  him 

1  Cf.  Bamidbar  Rabba,  $  9,  p.  194  6. 

a  ;  probably  etymologically  connected 

with  the  Greek  rvjwv-o*.  The  Targam  translates 
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aa  tall  and  stately ;  full  of  spirit,  yet  good-natured 
and  kind,  as  the  possessor  of  true  divine  genius 
always  is. 

But  on  this  very  account,  because  physically  he 
did  seem  very  different  from  themselves,  and  as 
they  knew  not  the  power  of  divine  inspiration, 
they  entertained  the  wide-spread  superstition,  still 
current  in  the  East,  that  he  had  some  occult  means 
at  his  service,  from  which  he  derived  his  unusual 
strength.  The  expressions  for  amulets  and  charms 
for  such  and  similar  purposes,  are  still  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  idioms.  Rustem, 
according  to  the  Iranian  legend,  could  not  have 
overcome  Isfendiar,  if  he  had  not  previously  learned 
the  charm  which  gave  the  latter  his  strength. 
Scandinavian  mythology,  also,  puts  Thor  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  highest  strength,  only  when  he  puts 
on  the  girdle  which  assures  it  to  him.  Even  in 
Germany,  the  superstition  was  prevalent  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times,  that  persons  had  some¬ 
times  become  “tearfully  strong"  through  the  use 
of  demoniac  flesh  (Meier,  Schwab.  Sagen,  p.  111). 
In  the  year  1718  a  person  confessed  that  the 
devil  had  given  him  a  receipt,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  felt  himself  stronger  than  all  other  men 
(cf.  Tharsander,  Schauplatz  anger.  Me  inungen ,  ii. 
514  f ). 

It  was  all  important  for 'the  Philistines  to  learn 
Samson’s  charm,  in  order  to  render  it  powerless. 
They  hear  of  his  love  for  Delilah.  They  were 
aware  that  before  this  the  hero  had  failed  to  with¬ 
stand  the  cajoleries  of  the  woman  he  loved.  In 
both  earlier  and  later  times,  the  orientals  were 
conversant  with  the  dangers  which  often  arise  to 
even  the  greatest  heroes  and  kings,  from  their 
weakness  toward  women.  Tradition  and  poetry- 
are  full  of  it.  In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  (I.  cli. 
iv.  26  f.)  we  read  :  “  Many  have  gone  out  of  their 
wits  for  women,  and  have  become  slaves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  Many  have  perished,  and  erred, 
and  sinned,  by  reason  of  women."  And  the  Turk¬ 
ish  poet  Ilamdi  says :  “  Brother,  if  thou  comest  to 
women,  do  not  trust  them.  Women  have  deceived 
even  prophets."  Though  this  be  true,  all  women 
are  not  thereby  defamed.  Traitors  like  Delilah 
are  only  those  who  are  such  as  she  was,  just 
as  the  only  lovers  of  treason  are  cowardly  men, 
like  the  Philistines,  who  dare  not  meet  greatness 
openly. 

And  we  will  give  thee  eleven  hundred  pieces 
off  silver  each.  It  is  a  very  mean  trade  that  is 
here  driven  with  the  affections  of  Samson.  It  is 
an  instance  so  deterrent,  that  it  might  well  move 
deeply  and  instruct  both  young  and  old.  The 
woman  of  Timnah  betrayed  Samson  either  from 
fear  or  from  Philistine  zeal :  this  one  sells  him  for 
money  ;  and  the  Philistines  with  whom  she  trades 
are  very  careful  in  making  their  promises.  It  is 
not  enough,  they  stipulate,  that  she  ascertains  the 
secret ;  it  must  be  such  that  use  can  be  made  of  it, 
and  that  with  the  particular  specified  result.  This 
carefulness  shows  that  the  cold-blooded  Philistines 
knew  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  So  much  the 
sadder  is  it  to  see  Samson  lavish  caresses  on  such 
a  woman.  The  sum  for  which  Delilah  consents 

1  The  Targom  speaks  of  1,100  silver  et/m 

from  37^*0).  On  the  relation  of  the  sela  to  the  shekel, 
ef.  my  "  Jivti*che  Gesekichu In  Erich  and  Gruber's  Bncf~ 
klojKtrtle,  p.  80. 

*  [Compare  Joe.,  Ant.  v.  8, 11  —  Ta.) 

t  [Dr.  Cassel  assumes  all  through  the  present  discussion 
that  Delilah  was  a  Philistine  woman.  He  Is  probably  cor¬ 
net,  cf.  Smith's  BibU  art.  "  Delilah.”  Wordsworth, 


to  sell  the  hero  is  not  insignificant  Since  each 
of  the  princes  promises  1,100  shekels  of  silver,  and 
since,  according  to  Jndg.  iii.  3,  the  number  of 
princes  may  be  set  down  as  five,  the  sum  pledged 
amounted  to  5,500 shekels,  between  4,500 and  5,000 
[Prussian]  Reichsthaler  [t.  between  3,000  and 
3,500  dollars].1  —  Had  Curius,  the  Roman,  been 
less  niggardly  towards  Fulvia,  his  scortum ,  the 
Catiliman  conspiracy  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  successful  (Sallust,  Caliltna,  23). 

Vers.  6-9.  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  fresh, 
oords.  Delilah  accepts  the  offers  held  out  by 
treason,  and  begins  to  insinuate  herself  into  Sam¬ 
son’s  favor3  by  inquiries  about  his  strength.  But 
Samson  does  not  tell  her  the  truth.  Why  not  ? 
Because  from  that  moment  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  For 
her  questions  reminded  him  of  the  divine  origin 
of  his  strength,  which  was  not  given  for  such  a 
house,  and  which  after  a  true  answer  could  no 
longer  be  secure  there.  As  soon  as  he  told  the 
truth,  he  must  either  depart  or  perish,  separate 
from  his  charmer  or  suffer.  The  mediaeval  poetry 
in  which  heroes  of  superior  origin  live  peaceably 
with  women,  but  arc  obliged  to  separate  from 
them  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  inquire  after  their 
descent,  represents  the  some  thought  in  poetical 
garb.  The  wife’s  questions,  however,  in  these  fic¬ 
tions,  are  not  put  with  treasonable  intent.  They 
nevertheless  drive  the  man  away  (cf.  my  work: 
Der  Schwan,  p.  21,  etc.). 

Want  of  confidence  and  national  fellowship*  do 
not  permit  Samson  to  give  the  true  answer  to 
Delilah.  But  if  these  be  wanting,  how  can  he 
consort  with  her,  even  leaving  her  questions  out 
of  view  ?  That  this  is  not  impossible,  is  but  too 

glain ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  nnpleasing. 

amson,  in  his  sensual  sports,  lays  no  claims  to 
morality,  and  the  heroism,  in  which  he  feels  him¬ 
self  secure,  sleeps  under  the  pleasing  sensations 
of  the  plav.  He  would  continue  to  divert  himself, 
and  therefore  prefers  not  to  tell  the  truth.  In  the 
“  seven  cords,  however,  he  already  hints  at  the 
i  “  seven  locks  "  of  his  head.  Here  is  the  germ  of 
his  fall.  He  seeks  to  quiet  Delilah  by  some  sort 
of  answer.  Seven  cords  of  animal  tendons,  not 
yet  stretched  (cf.  Saalschfltz,  ArchaologU,  i.  141, 
note  8),  are  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  render  a 
strong  man  incapable  of  defending  himself.  It 
was  an  answer  which  Delilah  might  reasonably 
believe,  while  for  himself  it  contained  no  danger; 
for  who  will  put  the  cord9  on  him,  except  by  his 
own  permission  ?  Even  when  at  a  subsequent  vim 
Delilah  had  the  cords  in  readiness,  and  coaxed  him 
to  allow  her  to  bind  him  with  them,  he  conld  still 
consent  to  be  passive.  Had  the  Philistines  ac¬ 
tually  attacked  him,  it  would  but  have  afforded 
him  a  desirable  opportunity  for  an  heroic  feat. 
But  the  Philistines  are  careful,  and  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  until  they  see  how  the  trial  will  end.  When 
Delilah  raises  the  cry  of  Philistines,  Samson  rends 
the  cords  asunder  as’ so  many  threads  of  tow.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  his  strength,  but  gained  no  vic¬ 
tory. 

however,  who  regards  her  ae  "a  light,  venal  woman  ef 
Samson's  own  tribe,”  makes  a  suggestion  worthy  of  conald- 
e radon  on  the  other  side.  "  Henoe,”  he  says  (namely,  aha 
being  an  Israeli  tees),  "  she  professed  love  for  Samson,  when 
she  said, '  The  Philistines  ’  (mine  enemies  as  well  as  thins) 

'  are  upon  thee,  Samson.’  He  was  the  more  easily  caught 
in  the  snare  beoanae  he  could  not  Imagine  that  a  woman 
of  Israel  would  betray  him.”  —  Ta,J 
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That  which  the  principle  of  evil  here  attempts 
against  the  hero,  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  the 
Edda,  represents  inversely.  The  “Ases”  (demi¬ 
gods)  are  afraid  of  the  Wolf ”  (the  representative 
of  evil).  They  persuade  him  to  allow  himself  to 
be  bound,  in  order  to  show  his  strength.  He  tears 
asunder  one  chain  after  another,  until  he  is  bound 
by  means  of  a  singular  cord,  whose  symbolical 
sense  makes  it  the  same  as  that  under  which  Sam¬ 
son  succumbs :  for  it  is  the  cord  of  sensuality.  —  It 
is  a  distorted  form  of  our  narrative  which  we  find 
in  the  Slavic  story  of  the  strong  son,  who  rends 
the  rope  in  pieces,  but  succumb  under  the  thin 
string,  which  cuts  into  his  flesh. 

Vers.  10-12.  If  they  bind  me  with  new  ropes 
with  which  no  work  was  ever  done.  8am son’s 
contempt  of  the  Philistines  is  so  great,  that  he 
docs  not  even  become  angry  with  Delilah,  whose 
behavior  nevertheless  could  uot  but  appear  sus¬ 
picious  to  him.  And  she  knows  her  power  over 
Kim  so  well,  that,  after  the  ancient  manner  of 
women,  she  seeks  to  escape  the  reproaches  which 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  against  her,  by  an¬ 
ticipating  them  with  her  own  against  him.  And 
that  with  all  the  brazen  effrontery  characteristic 
of  women  whose  chann9  are  great  and  whose 
hearts  are  bad.  “  I  saw  Apame,  it  is  said  in  the 
apocryphal  Esdras  (I.  ch.  iv.  29  ff.),  “  taking  the 
crown  from  the  kind’s  head,  and  striking  him.  If  I 
she  laughs  upon  him,  he  laughs ;  if  she  is  anjpw 
at  him,  he  flatters  her,  that  she  may  be  reconciled 
to  him.”  Delilah,  with  treason  in  her  heart,  dares 
to  tax  Samson  with  falsehood.  But  she  uses  this 
feigned  sensitiveness  and  her  crocodile  tears  to 
renew  her  attempts  to  gain  his  secret  and  her  re¬ 
ward.  Still  he  does  not  tell  her  the  truth;  but 
yet  she  makes  an  advance  towards  her  end.  It 
rould  not  be  otherwise.  For  although  Samson’s 
greatness  onlj  jests,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his 
godlike  strength  was  not  given  for  sport.  The 
playfully  received  reproach  that  he  had  told  her 
lies,  drives  him  involuntarily  a  step  nearer  the 
truth  which  her  demand  profanes.  Satan  already 
draws  his  snares  one  stitch  closer.  For  when  he 
tells  her  that  he  can  be  bound  by  new  cords  “  with 
which  no  work  has  been  done,’*  the  added  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  not  an  empty  and  meaningless  one.  He 
was  already  once  bound  with  “new  cords”  (ch. 
xv.  13),  and  set  himself  free.  But  the  cords  “  with 
which  no  work  has  yet  been  done,”  are  an  image 
of  his  strength ;  the  hair  of  his  head  also  is  un¬ 
profaned  —  no  razor  has  ever  touched  it  Strength 
and  consecration  were  characteristic  of  the  things 
yet  uncontaminated  by  the  uses  and  defilements 
of  life.  The  vehicle,  on  which  the  ark  of  God  is 
transported  must  be  drawn  by  animals  never  be¬ 
fore  yoked,  and  must  itself  be  new.  The  Philis¬ 
tine  diviners  (1  Sam.  vi.  7)  know  this ;  the  law  of 
Israel  also  recognizes  the  principle,  in  its  require¬ 
ment  that  the  red  heifer  of  purification  shall  be 
one  upon  whom  yoke  never  came1  (Num.  xix.  2). 
Availing  himself  of  this  belief,  Samson  s|)eaks  of 
“  new  cords,  which  have  never  done  service,”  in 
order  by  this  suggestion  of  special  strength  in 
them,  to  make  his  answer  more  credible,  while  it\ 
at  the  same  time  gives  a  reflection  of  the  truth 
with  regard  to  himself. 

But  the  treason  does  not  yet  succeed.  The 
Philistine  spy,  who  is  present  but  concealed 

in  the  inner  apartment),  must  for  the 

1  Medieval  »aper»tition  reproduces  this  al*o.  Cloths  are 
required  for  alchemists  pur|*o*es  which  have  been  finished 
by  "  undefiled  penous.” 


second  time  depart,  disappointed  and  gloomy.  The 
cords  fall  from  his  arms  like  threads.  It  was  for 
him  but  a  pleasant  pastime  thus  to  give  Delilah 
one  more  proof  of  his  strength,  hoping  perhaps  to 
deter  her  from  further  questioning.  If  he  did  believe 
this,  it  could  only  be  in  consequence  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  confidence,  which  in  the  consciousness  of 
strength  verged  toward  weakness.  But  natures 
like  Delilah’s  do  not  relax :  avarice  and  vexation 
urge  them  on.  In  the  Old-French  romance  of 
Merlin,  that  wise  man  says  that  such  women  are, 

“  hawe^ons  a  prendre  poissons  en  rivihre,  r&ths  a 
prendre  les  oiseaulx  a  la  pip&.  rasouers  tranchans  et 
affilez:* 

Vers.  13,  14.  If  thou  weavest  the  sewen  locks 
of  my  head  into  the  web.  He  still  conceals  the 
j  truth  ;  but  also  once  more  yields  a  step.  The  un- 
i  truth  constantly  diminishes,  the  danger  constantly 
increases.  He  thinks  no  longer  of  actual  ropes ; 
he  speaks  already  of  the  locks  of  his  head.  For¬ 
mer!  v,  lie  hinted  at  them,  under  the  figure  of  that 
whicK  is  untouched  of  labor,  but  named  cords ; 
now  he  names  his  hair,  but  does  not  yet  speak  of 
its  untouched  consecration.  So  organically  does 
his  own  noble  nature  press  him  onward  into  the 
snares  set  for  him  by  the  reproaches  and  tears  of 
the  traitoress.  As  soon  as  he  determined  either  to 
tell  the  truth,  or  not  to  tell  it,  he  must  break  with 
the  traitorous  tempter,  and  part  from  her ;  and  if 
he  does  not  do  tins,  it  is  precisely  his  ordinary, 
noble  impulse  toward  truth,  which  even  in  jest  and 
in  the  face  of  treason  he  cannot  deny,  that  drives 
him  on  to  destruction. 

Expositors  find  the  answer  of  Samson  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  understood,  but  needlessly.  Delilah  had 
in  her  apartment  a  weaver's  loom,  at  which  she 
worked.  It  was  doubtless  of  the  upright,  prim¬ 
itive  form.  It  is  probable  that  the  technical  terms 
connected  with  the  weaver’s  art  in  Egypt  were  also 
prevalent  on  the  Phoenician  coast.  Weaving  wo¬ 
men  have  also  been  found  depicted  on  Egyptian 

monuments.  The  word  H25E  signifies  the  web 
on  the  loom.  Hesychius  (cf.  Schleusncr,  TK*s.  iii. 
529)  has  a  form  pdaeutroy,  which  is  explained  to 
mean  “  wcaver’s-beam.”  It  is  then  added :  “  Somo 
make  it  mean  hvrloy,  others  p tadterur.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  word  is  manifestly  and  the  same  as 

pecAvrvv,  which  only  the  LXX.  know,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Greek,  although  iunioy  occurs  elsewhere. 

The  Targum  represents  it  by  KiTJFItpC,  which  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  same  technical  expres¬ 
sion.  Delilah  is  to  work  the  hair  of  Samson,  who 
places  himself  near  the  loom,  into  her  web  as 
woof.  This  could  only  be  done  from  above.  He¬ 
rodotus  (ii.  35)  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians, 
unlike  other  nations,  inserted  the  woof,  not  from 
below  upward,  but  from  above  downward.  Sam¬ 
son’s  locks  were  long  enough  to  form  a  close  and 
perfect  web ;  for  it  is  added  that  she  also  struck  in 

the  the  batten,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 

a  regular  piece  of  weaving.  *VTJ  is  what  Homer 
calls  the  jccpirff,  staff,  equivalent  to  our  “batten.” 
The  Greek  icc/mcG,  also,  means  a  pin,  nail,  just  as 

the  Hebrew  docs  elsewhere.  During  tho 

weaving,  Samson  had  fallen  asleep.  Had  he  been 
unable  to  extricate  his  hair,  he  would  at  least  have 
been  unfree  in  his  movements.  But  at  the  cry 
“  Philistines  1  ”  he  awakes.  He  gives  one  wrench, 
and  the  web  tears,  the  batten  shoots  out,  and  tho 

seven  locks  are  free.  They  are  called  nicbpp, 
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a  word  found  only  here.  It  comes  from 
not,  however,  from  that  which  means  to  change,” 
but  from  the  equivalent  of  *Al«rv,  with  which,  con¬ 
sonant  changes  being  taken  into  account,  it  is 

identical  (*lbn  =  =  "7^9  =v\4kv).  The 


irAoico/toi,  locks,  are  seven,  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  uumber  of  perfection  and  consecration,  De¬ 
lilah  finds  herself  deceived  for  the  third  time.  The 
Philistines  become  impatient  and  dubious.  No 
mention  is  made  this  third  time  of  a  spy,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  trial.  Even  the  second  time,  it  is 
not  stated,  as  at  the  first  attempt,  that  the  Philis¬ 
tines  brought  her  the  cords.  The  woman  sees  her¬ 
self  defrauded  of  her  large  gains,  and  turned  into 
a  laughing-stock  besides.  She  therefore  brings 
everything  to  bear  to  overcome  the  hero.  She 
employs  tdl  her  arts  to  torment  him.  He  does  not 
love  her  —  has  no  heart  for  her  —  has  deceived 
her:  such  is  the  gamut  on  which  her  tears  and 
prayers  are  pitched.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three¬ 
fold  reproach  is  a  th ret' fold  injustice.  The  three 
answers  he  has  given,  looked  at  carefully,  form  as 
it  were  an  enigma,  in  which  the  truth  lies  con¬ 
cealed  :  in  the  first,  the  “  seven  ;  ”  in  the  second, 
the  “  consecration ;  ”  in  the  third,  the  “  locks.” 
He  is  really  too  great  to  lie ;  and  therefore  he  falls 
a  victim.  Had  he  only  lied  thoroughly,  lied  once 
more,  he  had  been  free.  The  Philistines  would 
not  have  returned ;  Delilah  would  have  ceased. 
But  Samson's  history  is  a  finished  tragedy.  He 
falls  by  reason  of  his  greatness,  which  hinders  him 
from  avoiding  the  thrust  of  the  serpent  whom  he 
has  once  guttered  to  approach  his  heel. 

Samson's  pliableness  has  met  with  sufficiently 
frivolous  apprehension.  “  Strong  Samson,”  says 
liousseau  (Emile,  ed.  1782,  iii.  p.  200),  “was  not 
so  strong  as  Delilah.”  This  is  erroneous.  It  was 
because  he  was  so  strong  and  Delilah  so  weak, 
that  he  fell.  He  stumbled  over  an  opponent  who 
was  ttx)  little  to  contend  with.  Rousseau  com¬ 
pares  him  with  Hercules  in  his  relations  to  Om- 
phale.  This  also  is  incorrect.  That  myth  is 
nothing  but  a  representation  of  the  sun,  who  as 
hero  descends  into  the  lap  of  repose.  It  has  no 
dram  itico-historical  interest.  Omphale  makes  no 
demand  of  anything  with  which  the  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  a  nation  are  connected.  ,Nor  is  it 
more  correct  to  look  for  analogies  among  the 
tasks  which,  in  tradition  and  poetry,  are  imposed 
on  lover-heroes  by  their  mistresses.  Those  are  mere 
trials  of  strength,  without  moral  character.  The 
historian  of  the  Incas  says,  panegyrically,  of  Hu- 
ayna  Capac,  one  of  the  last  monarchs*  of  Peru 
(died  1525),  that  “he  was  never  known  to  refuse 
a  woman,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  she  might  be, 
any  favor  that  she  asked  of  him  ”  (Prescott,  Peru , 
i.  339,  note).  Samson  had  certainly  refused  Deli¬ 
lah,  had  he  not  been  so  great  in  his  strength,  so 
unique  in  his  manifestation,  so  elevated  above  his 
time,  so  true  even  in  evasion,  so  earnest  in  sport. 
The  weakness  of  Pericles  for  Aspasia,  even  if  not 
without  influence  on  affairs  of  state,  was  not  dra¬ 
matic— for  they  mutually  valued  each  other;  but 
Samson’s  love  is  tragic,  because  the  play  in  which 
in  his  greatness  he  indulges,  causes  his  feet  to  slide 
on  account  of  it. 


1  V*bS  occur*  only  here  j  cf.  £Ayoc,  aAyvvw.  Similar  is 
hunger. 

9  In  the  Middle  Age*  It  was  believed  that  she  had  *tupi- 
fled  him  by  means  of  optum.  This  view  transmitted  iteelf 
even  Into  the  “  Chrouicon  Kngvlhusii,'1  in  Leibnitz,  Script. 


Vers.  .15,  16.  And  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death.  If  Samson  remained,  he  must  succumb. 
The  national  hero  of  Israel  who  cannot  separate 
himself  from  a  Philistine  woman,  must  fall.  In 
vain  has  he  sought  three  times  to  put  her  off  with 
a  jest.  The  avarice  and  knavery  of  such  women 
are  not  to  be  escaped  from  by  witty  turns.  She 
knows  that  at  last  ne  cannot  hide  the  truth  from 
her.  Precisely  his  greatness  and  fearlessness  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  compass  his  destruction.  Hg,  remains  ; 
and  she  does  not  cease  her  efforts,  until  at  last  he 

is  wearied  of  her  ceaseless  teazing 

She  bored  him  to  death  (itt?9j  with  tears 

and  reproaches.  He  wished  to  have  rest  —  and  to 
remain;  nothing  was  left,* therefore,  but  to  grant 
her  wish.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  many  hus¬ 
bands  who  yield  to  women  ambitious  of  rule.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  their  wives,  before  God  and  men, 
and  the  danger  is  not  always  so  great  as  here. 
Samson,  although  he  remains,  finds  himself  so 
plagued,  that  in  order  to  quiet  Delilah,  everything 
else  is  indifferent  to  him.  He  determines  to  tell 
her  the  true  reason  of  his  great  strength.  But 
will  she  not  wish  to  test  the  truth  of  what  lie  tells 
her?  and  will  he  not  thereby  lose  his  strength  ? 
He  considers  it  not.  But  this  strength  whicn  he 
puts  in  jeopardy,  it  is  uot  his  own  possession  ? 
He  does  not  reflect.  It  was  given  him  for  the 
freedom  of  his  people  against  the  Philistines.  But 
he  will  tell  her  the  truth,  come  what  may,  in  order 
to  have  peace.  Delilah  had  doubtless  promised 
him  not  to  abuse  his  secret.  He  believes  her 
promise,  if  only  he  can  silence  her.  He  was 
wearied  to  death,  so  that  his  courage,  the  freshness 
of  his  mind,  and  his  passion  for  victory  were  be¬ 
numbed — and  all  that,  when  one  step  out  of  her 
house  would  have  set  him  free !  Abstinence  un¬ 
folded  his  strength :  Delilah  in  the  Wine- Valley 
(Nachal  Sorek)  put  it  to  sleep.51  When  he  killed 
lions,  he  was  full  of  happiness  and  relish  for  life  : 
now,  he  is  wearied  unto  death.  In  1  imnah,  his 
wife  betrays  him,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity 
for  a  glorious  victory :  now,  he  betrays  himself, 
and  falls. 

Ver.  1 7.  If  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength 
will  go  from  me.  Expositors,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down,  have  here  made  mention  of  the  Greek 
myth  of  king  Nisus  of  Mcgara,  and  have  even 
regarded  it  as  a  disfigurement  of  what  is  stated 
here.  But  on  closer  inspection  of  the  sources 
whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
myth,  the  greater  part  of  the  analogy  which  it 
seems  to  offer  with  our  narrative  falls  away,  and 
the  idea  from  which  it  springs  is  seen  to  be  very 
different.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Nisus  would 
lose  his  dominion  if  his  hair  were  shaved  off ;  but 
only  that  on  his  gray  head  there  grew  a  single  pur¬ 
ple  hair,  with  which  his  fortune  was  connected 
(Apollod.  xv.  2:  Topxpvptar  Iv  /ufVp  rv  ««poAp 
rptx*  ;  cf.  Ovid.  Metnm.  viii.  8 :  “  Splenaidus  (ert- 
nia)  ostro  in'er  honor  at  os  medio  de  verUce  canoe.”)* 
It  is  true  that  his  daughter  betrayed  him  ;  but  that 
was  not  his  fault.  Not  he,  but  his  daughter,  was 
blinded  by  sensual  love  for  the  enemy.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  idea,  the  weakness  of  Samson  himsolf,  is 
wholly  unrepresented.  Why  only  the  purple  hair 

Rer.  Brunsvic.  lUustr.  Infer c.  fi.  989 :  "  Samson  apio  pa* 
talus,''  etc. 

8  Cf.  Ilyginun,  Fa6. 198  :  purpttreum  erinem.  Virgil,  Gris, 
ver.  121 :  Candida  c&saries  .  ...  et  roseus  medio  fuiftbaf 
certiee  ermis.  The  "  golden  hair*  M  of  Schwan  ( D»spr.  tier 
Mythot.  p.  144)  are  therefore  to  ba  oorrected,  a*  also  Bar* 
theau's  "  protecting  hair.” 
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contained  this  Jiducia  magni  regrii,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  But  it  must  probably  be  explained  by 
the  assumption  of  some  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
ple  light  of  the  Son,  and  the  vast  knowledge  which 
that  deity  was  supposed  to  possess  —  thus  making 
it  a  pledge  of  wisdom  rather  than  strength;  for 
Nisus  was  no  Hercules.  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  the  different  turn  given  to  the  idea  in  popular 
traditions.  For  just  as  Christianity  portrayed  the 
‘devil  as  one  who  arrogates  the  power  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  light,  and  presents  himself  as  an 
angel  of  light,  so  popular  conceptions  have  rep¬ 
resented  him  with  a  cock’s  feather,  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  light,  and  from  a  kindred  point  of  view, 
havp  invented  the  charm  of  “  golden  devil’s-hairs  ” 
to  attain  to  universal  know  ledge  (cf.  my  Eddischen 
Studien ,  p.  86).  In  all  this  then;  is  no  resemblance 
to  the  life-like,  historical  picture  here  drawn  of 
8amson.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  narrative  has  apparently  furnished  the  basis 
of  many  superstitious  distortions,  however  coarse 
most  of  them  may  be.  Among  these  the  case  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whom  Domitian  caused  to 
be  shaved,  is  not  to  be  reckoned,  however;  for 
that  was  probably  only  designed  to  inflict  dis¬ 
honor.  But  it  is  not  delusive  to  find  one  of  them 
in  the  opinion  that  magicians  and  witches  were 
insensible  to  torture,  until  the  hair  had  l>een  shaven 
from  the  whole  body  —  an  opinion  which  led  to 
many  detestable  proceedings,  but  \vas  also  speedily 
condemned  by  many  (cf.  Martin  Dfelrio,  Disquis. 
Magics,  lib.,  v.  §  9,  pp.  764  f.,  ed.  Coin.  1679  ; 
Paulini  (1709),  Philosoph .  Lurtstunden ,  ii.  169; 
Schedius,  De  uiis  Germanis  (1728),  p.  388). 

Ver.  18.  And  Delilah  aaw  that  he  had  told 
her  all  his  heart.  Old  Jewish  expositors  say 
that  she  knew  this  because  “words  of  truth  are 
readily  recognizable,”  and  because  she  felt  sure 
that  be  would  not  “  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.”  She  followed  up  her  discovery  with  pro¬ 
ceedings  sufficiently  satanical.  She  at  once  sent 
to  the  Philistine  chiefs  to  request  them  to  visit  her 
ojice  more.  This  time  he  had  undoubtedly  opened 
his  heart  to  her.  She  did  not,  however,  intoxicate 
him,  and  proceed  to  her  work,  before  they  came. 
They  must  first  bring  the  money  with  them.  As 
for  them,  they  soon  made  their  appearance,  and, 
concealed  from  Samson,  awaited  her  call. 

Ver.  19.  And  his  strength  went  from  him. 
As  soon  as  the  seven  locks  of  his  head  had  fallen, 
he  ceased  to  possess  the  superhuman  strength 
which  had  hitherto  resided  in  him.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  his  history,  in  the  annunciation  of 
his  birth  and  character  to  his  parents,  it  is  not  in¬ 
timated  that  by  reason  of  the  hair  which  no  razor 
was  to  touch,  he  should  possess  such  strength. 
Nor  is  it  anywhere  mentioned  that  Samson,  the 
child,  was  already  in  possession  of  this  giant 
strength,  as  soon  as  his  hair  had  grown  long.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  said,  “And  Jehovah  messed 
him.”  Had  it  been  his  long  hair  that  mode  him 
so  strong,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
the  Spirij  of  Jehovah  to  “  come  upon  him,”  when 
he  was  about  to  perform  some  great  deed  for 
which  the  occasion  presented  itself.  What  sort  of 
strength  his  long  locks,  as  such,  could  give  him, 
is  clearly  seen  when  nothing  but  God’s  intervening 
help  saves  him  from  perishing  through  thirst. 
The  growth  of  the  unshaven  hair  on  the  head  of 
a  Kazarite,  was  only  a  token  of  his  consecration, 


not  the  consecration  itself.  Similarly,  the  seven 
locks  of  Samson  were  only  the  sign  of  his  strength, 
not  the  strength  itself.1  The  strength  of  Samson 
depended,  not  on  the  external  locks,  but  on  the 
consecration  of  which  they  were  the  symbol. 
Hence,  he  needed  God’s  help  and  Spirit,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  strength  not  because  of  his  long  hair, 
but  because  of  his  vocation.*  For  God’s  nearness 
i9  granted  hot  to  all  whose  hair  is  long,  but  only 
to  those  devoted  to  his  service.  But  just  as  in 
Israel  he  ceased  to  be  a  Nazarite  who  shaved  his 
hair,  so  Samson’s  consecration  departed  from  him 
when  he  removed  its  sign.  When  ho  failed  to 
withstand  Delilah,  he  surrendered  not  so  much 
his  hair,  as  his  divine  consecration.  He  denies 
his  election  to  be  a  “Nazir  of  God,*’  when  he 
gives  his  hair  to  profanation.  HU  consecration 
was  broken,  for  he  voluntarily  allowed  it  to  be 
rofaned  by  the  hands  of  the  Philistine  woman  ; 
is  courage  was  broken,  for  ho  had  done  what  he 
would  not  do ;  his  ioyousness  was  broken,  when 
he  yielded  with  half  his  heart,  wearied,  and  in 
conflict  with  himself;  his  conscience  was  broken, 
and  would  not  be  drowned  in  the  intoxication  of 
Sorek-grapes ;  his  manhood  is  broken,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  whole  man  who,  in  a  waking  dream,  be¬ 
trays  the  sanctuary  and  glory  of  his  life  to  the 
enemy :  in  a  word,  his  strength  is  broken ;  and 
of  all  thU,  his  fallen  locks  are  not  the  cause,  but 
the  sign.  The  departure  of  his  strength  is  not 
an  externally  caused,  but  an  inwardly  grounded 
moral  result.  Virgil  says  (/ Eneid ,  iv.  705)  that 
the  real  life  flame  (color)  of  the  deceased  Dido 
ceased  to  exist  only  with  the  severing  of  the  hair 
from  her  head.  This  idea,  raised  into  the  sphere 
of  moral  truth,  applies  to  Samson.  His  long  hair 
was  no  amulet,  conditioning  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  —  for  withdut  it  the  Spirit  rested 
on  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  filling  them  with  heroic 
virtue ;  but  when,  with  a  restless  .heart,  he  con¬ 
sciously  threw  himself  and  his  people,  for  wine  and 
love,  into  the  power  of  the  harlot,  he  became  a 
broken  hero.  Since  he  himself  says,  and  fully  be¬ 
lieves,  that  his  strength  is  in  his  hair,  and  never¬ 
theless  gives  himself  up,  it  is  evident  that  a  breach 
has  opened  between  his  passions  and  his  reason  ; 
and  this  breach  made  him  a  broken  man.  This 
moral  rupture  distinguishes  Samson’s  fall  from 
similar  histories.  The  legend  concerning  Sheikh 
Shchabeddin,  in  the  “Forty  Viziers”  (ed.  Behr- 
naucr,  p.  25)  is  in  many  respects  shaped  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Samson  but  the  arts  by  which  he 
escapes  from  the  Sultan  who  persecutes  him,  are 
those  of  magic.  When  a  woman  finally  persuades 
him  to  betray  his  secret,  it  turns  out  that  it  con¬ 
sists  onlv  in  certain  external  washings.  All  moral 
interest  is  wanting,  both  in  the  attack  and  in  the 
defense.  The  Siegfried  legend  in  the  Nibelungen 
is  more  beautiful.  The  wounded  part  of  the  hero 
is  also  entirely  external ;  but  its  betrayal  is  wrought 
by  love,  not  by  malice.  Chriemhild,  from  love  to 
her  husband,  becomes  the  discloser  of  his  weak¬ 
ness,  which  a  man  betrays.  In  Slavic  (cf.  Wenzig, 
p.  190)  and  North  German  legends  (cf.  Miillenhoff, 
p.  406)  magicians  and  strong  persons  do  not  carry 
their  hearts  about  with  them,  but  keep  them  won¬ 
derfully  concealed.  It  is  only  by  women’s  arts  that 
opponents  ascertain  where  it  is.  The  primitive, 
moral  ideas  contained  in  these  legends,  are  disfig¬ 
ured  under  the  wrappings  of  childish  distortions. 


1  Such  is  also  the  Roman  Catholic  representation  found 
lo  Bergier.  Dirt.  Theologique,  p,  635 :  "  La  conservation  de 
«*f  dutveux  itait  la  condition  de  ce  privilege  com  me  la  marque 


de  eon  n  agartat,  mats  nullsment  la  cause  de  sa  forts  ntr- 


natureUe 

2  Cf.  Bamidbar  Rabba,  §  14.  p.  214  d. 
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Ver.  20.  And  she  said.  The  Philistines  are 
upon  thee!  In  previous  trials,  cords  and  weaver's 
loom  had  shown  Delilah  and  her  confederates  the 
unimpaired  condition  of  Samson’s  strength.  This 
time,  rendered  confident  bv  Delilah’s  word,  the 
Philistine  chiefs  are  themselves  present  Samson 
rises,  reeling,  from  sleep,  sees  the  thick  crowd,  and, 
thinking  that  everything  is  as  formerly,  says :  •*  I 
will  go  out  to  battle  as  at  other  times  1  ”  lie  suits 
the  action  to  the  word  —  bnt  — 

He  wist  not  that  Jehovah  was  departed  from 
him.  Appropriately  does  the  narrator  substitute 
“  Jehovah  ”  here  for  44  strength,”  thus  confirming 
what  has  been  remarked  above.  The  Spirit  of 
strength,  consecration  to  God,  integrity  of  soul, 
the  fullness  of  enthusiasm,  the  ioyousness  of  the  un¬ 
broken  heart,  were  no  longer  his.  This  is  already 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  that 
God  had  left  him.  Whoever  has  God,  knows  it ; 
whomsoever  He  lias  left,  knows  it  not.  When  he 
was  near  his  end,  he  could  pray  ;  but  now,  in  his 
state  of  semi -intoxication  and  intellectual  obscura¬ 
tion.  he  can  neither  fight  as  formerly,  nor  call  on 
God,  and  so  —  he  falls. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Samson  was  a  Nazarite.  He  bore  the  sign  of 
the  general  priesthood.  The  consecration  of  God 
was  upon  his  head.  It  fired  his  will,  gave  his 
strength,  and  guided  his  error  into  the  way  of 
salvation.  But  when  he  profaned  it,  and  in  weak¬ 
ness  allowed  Delilah’s  unnoly  hand  to  touch  it,  he 
lost  both  t'trength  and  victory.  God  left  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  held  the  honor  of  his  God  cheaper  than 
his  own  pleasures.  Because  he  gave  up  that  which 
he  knew  was  not  his  own,  God  left  him  in  dis¬ 
honor  to  find  his  way  to  penitence.  He  who  could 
not  withstand  the  allurements  of  a  woman,  even 
when  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  voca¬ 
tion,  was  not  worthy  any  more  to  withstand  the 
enemy.  His  eyes,  blinded  by  sensuality,  saw  not 
the  trejison :  soon,  blinded  by 'the  enemy^  he  should 
see  neither  sun,  nor  men,  but  only  God.  That 
done,  he  turned  back,  and  God  came  back  to  him. 

It  is  not  a  beautiful  comparison  which  is  some¬ 
times  instituted  between  Delilah  und  Judas  the 


|  traitor.  For  Samson  was  in  fault,  and  Delilah 
I  was  a  Philistine.  The  woman  is  more  excusable 
j  than  the  disciple  who  rose  against  his  pore  Master. 
But  Samson  is  the  type  of  all  such  children  of 
men  as  know  God,  praise  his  grace,  pray  to  Him, 
derive  strength  and  love  from  Him,  ana  vet  fall. 
Sin  is  the  ever  present  Delilah,  who  caused  David, 
the  Singer,  to  fall,  and  brought  him  to  tearful 
repentance.  Samson  himself,  rather  than  Delilah, 
Wits  for  a  moment  the  traitor,  who  delivered  the 
honor  of  his  Lord  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy. 
Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  safely  enter  danger. 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall.  Self-confidence  comes 
to  a  bad  end ;  only  confidence  in  God  conducts 
through  temptation.  It  is  very  proper  to  pray: 
Lord,  lead  me  not  into  temptation ;  bnt  very  far 
from  proper  to  enter  into  it  of  one’s  own  free-will. 

The  lust  of  the  eyes  is  not  guiltless.  It  is  the 
gate  to  the  most  carnal  desires.  Sin  always  tor¬ 
tures,  even  as  l)61ilah  tortured  Samson.  It  is 
never  wearied  in  its  efforts  to  induce  virtue  to 
betray  itself.  Flee,  if  thou  canst  not  withstand ! 
To  flee  from  sin  is  heroism.  Had  Samson  but  run 
away  from  Delilah,  as  a  coward  runs,  he  had  surely 
smitten  the  Philistines.  Every  lapse  into  sin  must 
be  repented  of.  None  of  us  ’have  aught  wherein 
to  glory,  but  all  stand  in  need  of  repentance. 
When  Saul  recognized  his  sin  in  having  persecuted 
Jesus,  he  became  blind.  But  soon  he  saw,  like 
Samson,  no  one  but  his  Saviour. 

"  Maks  dm  blind, 

8o  I  bnt  see  thee.  Saviour  kind.” 

Starke  :  Even  great  and  holy  persons  may  fall 
into  gross  sins,  if  they  do  not  watch  over  them¬ 
selves.  —  The  same  :  To  uncover  our  whole  heart 
to  God  is  our  duty,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  do  it 
to  our  fellow-men.  —  The  same  :  In  the  members 
with  which  men  sin  against  God,  they  are  also 
u-ually  punished  by  God.  —  Gkrlach  :  Samson 
thinks  to  hold  as  his  own,  and  to  use  as  he  pleases, 
that  which  was  only  lent  to  him,  and  of  the  bor- 
rowed  nature  of  which  his  Nazaritic  distinction 
continually  reminded  him.  It  is  thus  that  he  pre¬ 
pares  his  deep  fall  for  himself.  —  [Wordsworth  : 
Samson  replied  to  Delilah’s  temptations  by  three 
lies;  Christ  replied  to  the  devil's  temptation  by 
three  sayings  from  the  Scripture  of  truth.  —  Tr.] 


Samson’s  end.  He  slays  more  Philistines  in  his  death  than  he  had  done  in  life .  • 

Chapter  XVI.  21-31. 

21  But  [And]  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down 
to  Gaza  [’ Azzah],  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ; 1  and  he  did  grind  in  the 

22  prison-house.  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  after  *  he  was 

23  shaven.  Then  [And]  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  gathered  them  [them¬ 
selves]  together,  for  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice : 

24  for  they  said,  Our  god  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into  our  hand.  And  when 
[omit :  when]  the  people  saw  him,  [and]  they  praised  their  god :  for  they  said,  Our 
god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy,  and  the  destroyer  [devastator]  of  our 

25  country  [land]  ;  which  slew  many  of  us  [who  multiplied  our  slain  j.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they  said,  Call  for  [omit:  for]  Samson 
that  he  may  make  us  sport.8  And  they  called  for  [omit :  for]  Samson  out  of  the 
prison-house ;  and  he  made  them  sport :  and  they  set  him  between  the  pillars. 
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26  And  Samson  said  nnto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I  may 
feel  [touch] 4  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 

27  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women :  and  all  the  lords  [princes]  of  the 
Philistines  were  there :  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand  men 

28  and  women,  that  beheld  [looked  on]  while  Samson  made  sport.  And  Samson  called 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  O  Lord  God  [Jehovah],  remember  me,  I  pray 
thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once 

29  avenged 4  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up  [and  he 
leaned  upon  them],  of  [on]  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  [on]  the  other  with 

30  his  left  And  Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed  him¬ 
self  with  all  his  [omit :  all  At*]  might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords  [princes], 
and  upon  all  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death 

31  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.  Then  [And]  his  brethren  and  all 
the  house  of  his  father  came  down,  and  took  him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  buried 
him  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  burying-place  of  Manoah  his  father.  And 
he  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  21.  — Dr.  Ousel  translate*,  "  put  him  in  fetters  (KetUn) ;  ”  and  adds  the  following  foot-note:  «  D^itTrTJ, 
u  at  2  Kgs.  xxv.  7.  etc.,  are  iron  fetters  {theme  Ketten ),  compare  our  expression  to  lie  In  irons.  The  fetter  consisted  of 
two  corresponding  parts,  hence  .the  dnal.”  The  word  "  iron  ”  in  this  note  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  "metal,”  for  unquestionably  means  "  brarsn  fetters.”  —  Tb.J 

[2  Ver.  22.  —  :  "about  the  time  that,”  or  "as  soon  as.”  The  word  intimates  that  Samson  was  not  long  in 

the  wretched  condition  of  prisoner.  As  soon  as  his  hair  began  measurably  to  grow,  the  •  rents  about  to  bo  related  oc¬ 
curred.  So  Berthean  and  Kell.  —  Ta.J 

[•  Ver.  25. —  Dike  the  B.  V.,  Dr.  Camel,  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen  ( Bibelwerk),  adopt  general  render¬ 

ings,  which  lease  the  kind  of  sport  afforded  by  Samson,  and  tbs  way  in  which  hs  furnished  it,  undetermined.  Bush 
remarks  that  "  it  is  quite  improbable  that  Samson,  a  poor  blind  prisoner,  should  be  required  actively  to  engage  In  any¬ 
thing  that  should  make  sport  to  hi*  enemies.”  Bat  the  decidedly  active  expression  in  the  next  elanse, 
can  scarcely  be  interpreted  of  a  mere  pasulve  submission  to  mockery  on  the  part  of  Samson  (cf.  also  ver.  27”).  The  word 
PIT?  (pntp  la  a  softening  of  the  same  form)  is  used  of  mimic  dances,  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xriii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ri.  6, 
21,  etc.  There  is  surely  no  great  improbability  in  supposing  that  tbs  Philistines  in  the  height  or  their  revels  should  call 
upon  "  a  poor,  blind  prisoner  ”  to  execute  a  dance,  for  their  own  delectation  and  for  his  deeper  humiliation  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Samson's  acquiescence  may  be  explained  from  his  desire  to  gain  a  favorable  opportunity  for  executing 
his  dread  design.  After  the  fatiguing  dance,  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  "  lean  upon  ”  the  pillars  would  appear  very 
natural.  —  Ta.] 

4  Ver.  28.  —  (Instead  of  the  erroneous  Kethlbh  ^JtpO^n,  from  a  root  tTDj,  which  does  not  occur) : 

from  t&tpp,  tnD,  fiacxno,  to  touch  ;  onomatopoetic,  liks  paljxxre. 

[5  Ver.  28.  —  nrttfPDp}  Dr.  Cassel’s  rendering  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  E.  V. :  Dost  ich  noch 

external  VcrgeUmxg  nehme  t mi  meiner  zwi  Augen  tpillen  —  "  let  me  once  more  take  vengeance,  this  time  for  my  two  eyes.” 
But  unless  is  here  feminine,  contrary  to  rule,  this  rendering  is  against  the  consonants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vowel 
points.  The  text,  as  It  stands,  must  be  read  :  "  that  I  be  avenged  with  the  vengeance  of  one  (sc.  eye,  which  is  fern.) 
out  o f  my  two  eyes.”  Compare  the  exegesis  below.  —  Tx.] 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Philistines  laid  hold  of  him. 
The  catastrophe  is  terrible.  The  fall  of  a  hero  is 
sorrowful  and  lamentable  beyond  anything  else. 
Wretched  enemies  make  themselves  master  of  one 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  victorious.  In  the 
giddiness  of  a  broken  spirit  he  succumbs  to  the 
multitude,  as  a  wounded  lion  succumbs  to  a  pack 
of  yelping  honnds.  But  even  in  this  extremity, 
he  ’must  have  given  proof  of  the  strength  of  his 
arm.  The  cruel  precaution  of  the  Philistines  indi¬ 
cates  this.  They  do  not  kill  him,  for  they  hate 
him  too  intensely ;  but  even  before  they  bring  him 
to  Gaza,  they  put  out  his  eyes.  He  must  be  made 
powerlei»  by  blindness;  not  until  then,  they  think, 
will  it  be  wise  to  lay  aside  all  fear  of  him.  Well 


does  the  Jewish  expositor  remark  on  this  infliction, 
that  Samson  now  loses  his  eyes,  and  is  fettered 
with  chains,  because  heretofore  he  followed  his 
eyes  too  much,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered 
by  the  allurements  of  the  senses.  In  what  horri¬ 
ble  sins  will  not  the  savage  hatred  of  men  engage ! 

All  cruelty  is  a  frenzy  of  unbelief ;  but  sin  is  rav¬ 
ing  mad  when  it  offends  against  the  eye,  and  stops 
up  the  fountain  of  light,  life's  source  of  joy  and 
freedom.  It  does  not  excuse  the  Philistines  that 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  resorted  to 
this  satanic  practice.  The  practice,  like  every  other 
sin,  has  its  world-wide  history.  A  profound  and 
thoughtful  myth  concerning  this  matter  is  found  in 
Herodotus  (ix.  93),  according  to  which  the  blind¬ 
ing  of  Eveuius,  a  priest  of  the  Sun-god,  is  pun¬ 
ished  on  the  false  zealots  who  inflicted  it^  Never- 
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theless,  this  infernal  fury  has  been  familiar  to  men 
in  every  land  on  which  the  sun  shines.1  The  mon¬ 
uments  of  Nineveh  show  us  a  king,  who  with  hib 
lance  puts  out  the  eyes  of  his  prisoners,  as  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  caused  to  be  done  to  Zedekiah,  the 
fallen  king  of  Judah.  There  existed  even  different 
theories  of  this  cruel  art.  Among  the  Persians,  as 
Procopius  informs  us  (in  his  Persian  Memorabilia, 
i.  6),  it  was  usual  either  to  pour  red-hot  oil  into  the 
eyes,  or  to  dig  them  out  with  red-hot  needles.  The 
latter  mode  is  probably  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 

to  bore  out  the  eye,  oculnm  effodere  (cf.  my 
Schamir ,  p.  86).  The  terrible  method  of  passing 
over  the  eye  with  a  glowing  iron,  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  always  effective,  and  left  in  many  cases 
some  slight  power  of  enjoying  the  light  (cf.  l)es- 

fuigne’s  Gesch.  d*r  Hunnen,  iv.  93,  etc.).  The 
liddle  Ages  called  it  abbacinare  (so  the  Italian 
still);  for  Christian  nations  have  not  kept  them¬ 
selves  free  from  this  abomination.  It  was  prac¬ 
ticed  not  only  among  the  Byzantines  (where  Isaak 
Comnenus  is  a  celebrated  example),  but  also  among 
the  Franks  (cf.  Chilperieh’s  laws,  in  Gregor.  Ttiron., 
Hist.  Franc.,  vi.  46) ;  likewise  among  the  Normans, 
where,  to  be  sure,  Robert  of  Belesine  (the  Devil) 
did  not  content  himself  with  it.  German  popular 
law  also  placed  it  among  its  penalties.  In  the  se¬ 
dition  of  Cologne  (1074),  it  was,  as  Lambert  re¬ 
lates,  inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  the  ecclesiastical 
prince  of  the  city.  Reminiscences  of  it  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  popular  legends  of  North  Germany. 
We  may  cite  the  story  of  the  man  who  derived 
great  strength  by  means  of  a  blue  band  which  he 
wore,  and  who,  after  a  woman  had  betrayed  him, 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes  (MlillcnhofF,  p.  419). 

The  story  which  represents  Bclisarius,  the  great 
hero  of  Justinian's  rei^n,  as  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  begging  for  oboli  in  the  streets  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  is  a  fiction  of  later  times ;  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  unspeakable  misery  actually  endured 
by  Samson.  The  consciousness* of  the  treason  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  towards  God,  and  which 
had  been  so  terribly  practiced  toward  himself ;  the 
fall  from  a  height  so  glorious  and  prosperous,  into 
an  indescribable  dishonor;  the  impotence  of  the 
formerly  victorious  freeman,  the  blindness  of  one 
so  sharp-witted,  the  chains  on  his  consecrated  body, 
the  yells  of  triumph  of  the  cowardly  foe,  —  all  this 
overwhelmed  his  soul  so  powerfully,  that  one  less 
peat  than  he  had  died  for  grief.  And  his  people 
kept  silence.  But  the  Philistines  still  feared  him, 
even  in  his  blindness.  They  fettered  him  with  iron 
chains,  and  made  him  turn  a  mill  in  the  prison.'-2 
Deeper  dishonor  could  not  be  inflicted.  For  the 
hero  of  divine  freedom  was  made  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  slave.  It  is  well  known  that  in  an¬ 
tiquity  the  work  of  grinding  was  done  by  slaves 
(Ex.  xi.  5 ;  xii.  29).  The  slaves  thus  employed  were 
moreover  considered  the  lowest, 8  worth  less  money 
than  any  others,  and  as  such  found  themselves  in 
the  worst  situation  (cf.  Bdckh,  Stantshau shall  der 
Atkener ,  i.  95,  ed.  2d).  The  depth  of  Samson's 
humiliation  is  as  great  as  his  former  elevation. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  untold  sufferings,  — 

*  Ver.  22.  The  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow 
again.  With  blinded  eyes  he  began  spiritually  to 
see  —  fettered  with  chains  he  became  free — under 
slavish  labor  he  ripened  for  the  freedom  of  God. 

1  If  Herodotus  is  to  be  believed,  the  Scythians  blinded 
every  slave  (iv.  2).  Alexander  Severn*  i*  reported  to  have 
said,  that  whenever  he  saw  a  bad  judge  he  felt  inclined  to 
tear  hi*  eye  out  with  his  finger  (LauiprUlins,  17  ;  cf  Salma- 
•ios  on  the  passage.) 


While  he  was  yet  prosperous,  the  person  of  De¬ 
lilah  interposed  between  his  sight  and  his  calling 
and  duty  for  his  people;  now,  though  blind  and 
within  prison  walls,  he  saw  the  power  and  great¬ 
ness  of  his  God.  He  recognized  his  error,  and  re¬ 
pented.  The  greatness  of  the  fallen  Samson  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that,  like  all  noble  natures  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  became  greater  and  freer  in  the 
deepest  suffering  than  he  had  been  before. 

V ers.  23,  24.  And  thp  princes  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  assembled  themselves.  A  general  feast  of 
thanksgiving  and  sacrifices  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
Gaza.  This  shows  that  Gaza  was  at  that  time  the 
leading  Philistine  city,  and  that  Dagon,  the  tish- 

shaped  god  (2  fish),  was  regarded  by  them  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  religious  antithesis  between 
them  and  Israel.  Dagon,  the  sea-god,  as  it  were, 
who  protects  the  cities  on  the  coast,  over  against 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  has  won  the  main  land. 
The  celebration  arranged  by  the  Philistines,  at¬ 
tended  by  all  their  tribes  and  princes,  testifies  to 
the  unheard-of  terror  inspired  by  Samson.  The 
circumstance  that  they  express  their  jov  in  the 
form  of  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices  to  tlieir  god. 
is,  in  itself  considered,  singular,  seeing  that  they 
well  knew  by  what  foul  means  the  victory  had  beta 
gained  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  instructive.  Israel 
could  learn  from  it  that  the  Philistines  regarded 
every  victory  over  one  of  their  number  as  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  their  deity,  —  being  better  in 
this  respect  than  the  Israelites,  who  continually 
forgot  the  great  deeds  of  their  God. 

Vers.  25-27.  Call  Samson  that  he  may  make 
os  sport.  The  Philistine  thanksgiving  was  like 
themselves.  Men  may  be  known  by  their  feasts. 
Here  there  was  no  thought  of  humility.  Serious¬ 
ness  also  is  wanting,  although  they  remind  them¬ 
selves  of  their  losses.  The  truth  is,  rejientance, 
most  attractive  in  prosperity,  is  unknown  to 
heathen.  They  praise  their  god,  it  is  true,  but 
they  do  not  pray.  They  celebrate  a  popular  festi¬ 
val,  characterized  by  eating,  drinking,  and  boast¬ 
ing.  They  were  in  high  spirits  over  a  victory  for 
which  they  bad  not  fought.  Their  joy  reaches  its 
acme  when  they  send  for  Samson.  Hfc  is  brought 
in,  chained  like  a  bear.  A  people  shows  its  worst 
side  when  it  heaps  mockery  and  insult  on  a  de¬ 
fenseless  foe.  How  would  the  Romans  have  treated 
Hannibal  hod  they  taken  him  prisoner  ?  How  was 
Jugnrtha  treated,  when  he  was  dragged  into  Rome 
in  the  triumph  of  Marius?  But  this  Numidian 
fox  was  rendered  insane  over  the  disgrace  inflicted 
upon  him  (Plut,  Vita  Mar.,  12).  The  blind  lion 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  walks  calmly  on,  al¬ 
ready  conscious  of  the  restored  consecration  of  God 
on  his  head.  His  appearance  afforded  the  highest 
sport ;  and  the  circumstance  that  every  Philistine 
could  dare  to  touch  and  mock,  and  otherwise  abuse 
the  blind  hero,  raised  their  mirth  to  the  highest 
pitch.  But  pride  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  they  did  not 
yet  sufficiently  know  the  man  whom  they  derided. 

And  they  plaoed  him  between  the  pillars. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  architec¬ 
tural  style  of  the  building  in  which  the  occurrence 
took  place.  Berthean  is  not  wrong  in  saving  that 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  particular  deter¬ 
mination  in  this  matter.  It  was  not  essential  to 
our  narrator's  purpose  to  give  an  architectural  d«- 


*  Later  writer*,  In  putting  king  Zedekiah  at  the  same  la¬ 
bor,  intended  doubtless  to  ounfbrm  his  fete  to  that  of  Sam¬ 
son  (cf.  Ewald,  Qtsck.  Israel*,  III.  748,  2d  edition). 

2  Which  feet  explains  the  anecdote  in  Allan,  Yarns 
Histories,  xiv.  18 
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Bcription.  Nevertheless,  his  language  affords  the 
materials  for  an  intelligible  conception.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  placing  Samson  between  the  pillars  was 
evidently  to  enable  all  to  see  him  :  in  other  words, 
to  put  him  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Now, 
according  to  ancient  conceptions,  Heaven  and  At¬ 
las  are  keepers  of  pillars ;  and  whether  they  hold 
fast 1  both  pillars,  or  with  their  shoulders  themselves 
constitute  the  pillars,  they  cannot  leave  their  places 
without  causing  the  heavens  to  fail.  This  poeti¬ 
cal  view  is  also  found  in  Job  xxvi.  11,  where  the 
pillars  of  the  heavens  reel  at  God’s  reproof.  Of 
this  conception  the  tun  pie-building  at  Gaza  was  a 
representation.  Two  mighty  pillars  supported  the 
chief  beams  of  the  vast  building.  Round  about  the 
house  there  ran  a  gallery,  where  the  populuce  found 

a  place.  This  was  called  the  same  term  which 
is  applied  to  the  flat  roofs  of  oriental  houses,  which, 
properly  speaking,  arc  only  open  galleries,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trellis-work.  These  estrades  or  galleries 
cannot  havo  been  supported  by  the  main  pillars  ; a 
for  in  that  case  many  would  not  have  been  able  to  see 
Samson.  The  hero  would  be  visible  to  all,  only  if  he 
stood  in  the  lower  space,  between  the  pillars  on 
which  the  house  was  supported,  the  gallery  extend¬ 
ing  around  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  f.istencd  to 
them ;  and  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  this  in 
his  request  to  the  lad  to  be  allowed  to  lean  upon  the 
pillars.  On  closer  inspection,  our  narrator  tells 
much  more  than  is  at  first  apparent.  Samson  was  ev¬ 
idently  previously  acquainted  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  building.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  centre,  or  it  may  have  been  told  him 
by  the  lad.  There  were  other  pillars :  perhaps  a  por¬ 
tico  extended  around  the  building.  But  Samson  re¬ 
quests  expressly  to  be  led  to  the  principal  pillars, 
”  on  which  the  house  rests.”  The  lower  part  of 

the  house  was  filled  with  and  Q'tTJ,  men 

and  women  of  distinction,  together  with  the  princes, 
and  was  called  fPJ;  the  gallery  (23)  contained 

three  thousand  persons,  ntjpbO  07  t.  «.,  the 
common  people.  That  this  gallery  was  in  the 
house,  that  is,  under  the  covering  upborne  by  the 
pillars,  and  hence  fell  with  the  house,  is  evident 
•  from  ver.  30,  where  we  read  that  the  “  house  fell  ” 
upon  all  “  that  were  therein.” 

Ver.  28.  And  Samson  called  unto  Jehovah. 
This  shows  that  he  had  fully  recovered  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  can  prav  again,  ne  is  the  hero  again. 
The  prayer  he  now  ofiers  is  full  of  fervor  and  in¬ 
tensity,  rising  heavenward  like  smoke  from  the 
altar  of  incense.  It  is  the  deep  and  vast  com¬ 
plaint  which,  after  the  awful  experiences  of  the 
last  days,  grief  and  hope  have  caused  to  gather  in 
his  soul.  He  uses  all  the  names  of  God  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  and  confesses  Him,  in  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  him,  more  deeply  and 
fervently  than  formerly  when  enjoying  the  light  of 
the  sun.  And  withal,  his  thoughts  are  beautifully 
arranged.  For  fervor  excels  all  homilctical  art. 
The  prayer  divides  into  three  parts,  and  makes 
use  of  three  names  of  God.  Each  part  con¬ 
tains  three  nicely  separated  thoughts.  He  begins : 

“Lord  Jehovah  (H’irT),  remember  me.” 

In  the  midst  of  servitude,  chained  and  fettered  by 
the  Philistines,  who  lord  it  over  him,  brin^  him  in 
and  tend  him  out  as  they  choose,  his  spirit  calls 


upon  Acbmai,  the  Lord  who  is  in  heaven.  In  the 
midst  of  Philistine  jubilations  over  the  victory  of 
their  idol,  the  seeming  triumph  of  their  Dagon,  he 
calls  on  Jehovah,  the  great  God  of  Israel,  for  He 
alone  is  the  Lord.  Alone  and  forsaken,  surrounded 
by  raging  foes,  he  cries  to  God :  “  Do  thou  remem¬ 
ber  me.”  The  word  is  most  frequently  used 
of  God’s  gracious  mindfulness  of  any  one,  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  canng  for  him.  It  is  with  a 
heart  full  of  penitence  that  he  makes  this  petition. 
For  formerly  God  had  departed  from  him,  and  he 
had  been  deprived  of  God*s  care  over  him.  •  If  now 
God  but  takes  thought  of  him,  he  will  once  more* 
be  received  into  divine  favor.  / 

And  strengthen  me,  only  this  once,  O  God. 
j  “  Strengthen  me.”  He  no  longer  puts  bis  trust 
in  himself,  uor  yet  in.  his  growing  hair.  The 
source  of  the  consecration  and  strength  which 
formerly  adorned  him,  and  for  the  return  of  which 
he  pleads,  is  in  God.  For  this  reason,  he  invokes 

God  anew,  —  this  time  as  ETfw$n.  Elohim , 
with  the  article,  is  the  true,  the  only  Elohim, 
namely,  the  God  of  Israel  (cf.  above,  on  ch.  vi.  20 
and  36  ;  and  on  ch.  viii.  3  ;  xiii.  18}.  While  all 
around  him,  the  enemies  praise  their  god  as  the 
victor  (ver.  24),  he  prays  to  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
11c,  the  real  Elohim,  the  true  strength,  would 
strengthen  him  “  yet  this  once.”  He  docs  not  ask 
to  be  the  former  damson  again.  He  has  done  with 
life.  After  such  disgrace,  he  would  not  wish  to 
return  to  it.  Only  for  “  this  time,”  he  prays 
!  for  strength,  which  God  gives  and  takes  as  He  will, 

1  allowing  no  one  to  suppose,  as  Samson  formerly 
did,  that  it  is  an  inalienable  possession,  whether 
used  or  abused.  In  the  third  place,  he  declares  the 
purpose  for  which  he  desires  the  strength  :  — 

That  I  may  yet  onoe  take  vengeance  on 
the  Philistines,  by  reason  of  my  two  eyes. 

Is  it  right  to  pray  thus  ?  For  Samson  it  is.  For 
he  was  called  to  recompense  the  Philistines ;  his 
whole  task  was  directed  against  the  tyrants,  lie 
fell  only  because  instead  of  avenging*  the  wrongs 
of  his  pwple  on  their  oppressors,  he  squandered  his 
strength  with  the  Philistine  woman.  If  now  he 
desires  the  restoration  of  his  lost  strength,  he  can 
lawfully  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  given.  To  rend  cords  in  pieces  for  sport 
was  not  his  business,  but  to  make  the  enemy  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  power  of  the  gracious  God  of 
Israel. 

But  may  he  then  demand  recompense  for  his 
“  two  eyes  ?  ”  As  Samson,  he  may.  In  his 
prayer,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  plead  his  consecration 
as  a  “  Nazarite  of  God ;  ”  in  his  humility  he  dares 
not  use  this  plea,  since  a  razor  has  passed  over  his 
head.  But  it  was  nevertheless  on  this  account 
that  he  had  his  strength.  It  resided  in  him,  not 
as  man,  but  as  Nazarite.  It  w  as  not  his,  although 
he  misused  it;  it  was  lent  him,  for  his  people, 
against  the  enemy.  But  now,  his  strength,  even 
if  fully  restored,  would  avail  him  nothing.  The 
loss  of  both  his  eyes  rendered  it  useless,  lie  could 
not,  like  a  blind  chieftain,  —  like  Dundolo,  the  doge 
of  Venice,  and  Ziska,  the  Bohemian,  —  lead  ms 
people  to  battle,  for  he  is  no  chieftain,  but  a  hero, 
who  stands  and  fights  alone.  The  loss  of  his  eyes, 
therefore,  closes  his  career.  Blindness  disables  him 
from  serving  longer  as  the  instrument  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  Hence,  he  desires  vengeance,  not  for 


1  As  implied  In  the  words :  Un/doras,  OJys I.  68. 

1  As  Stark  thinks (Gaza,  p.  882  wnose  c.j««  l- pi  ion  is  for 
all  UlU  by  uo  means  clear.  Nor  I  it  accessary  to  suppose 


that  the  pillars  were  wooden  posts.  In  a  building  of  such 
else,  they  were  most  likely  of  stone. 
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the  scorn,  dishonor,  chains  and  prison,  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected,  but  only  for  his  two  eyes 1 

—  had  they  left  him  but  one !  The  vengeance  he 
seeks  is  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people  and  the 
God  who  chose  him. 

His  language,  it  is  true,  contains  the  contrast  of 

of  one  recompense  (nnK"Op3)  for  his  two  eyes. 
The  explanation  is  that  he  can  strike  but  one 
blow  more ;  but  that  one,  in  his  mind  and  within 
his  reach,  will  suffice  for  both  eyes.  He  will  inflict 
this  blow  on  the  Philistines,  who  all  around  him 
praise  the  idol  who  gave  them  victory,  whereas  it 
was  only  his  former  mental  b.indness  that  caused 
his  fall,  and  bis  present  physical  blindness  that 
gives  them  their  sense  of  security. 

Three  times  he  attempted  to  withstand  Delilah 

—  three  times  he  played  with  his  strength,  —  and 
fell.  Now,  he  prayed  three  times,  to  the  thrice- 
named  God,  the  triunity  of  Jehovah,  for  understand¬ 
ing  and  strength. 

Ver.  29.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  pillars.  He  shows  himself  in  all  his  old  great¬ 
ness  again.  For  the  flr.'t  time  he  stood  again  in  a 
crowd  of  Philistines,  and  at  once  began  to  think 
of  battle.  And  notwithstanding  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  fixed  at 
once  on  the  point  where  he  intends  to  execute  bis 
deed.  His  blindness  becomes  a  means  of  victory, 
lie  stands  between  the  central  pillars,  on  which  the 
building  rests,  and  between  which  the  distance  is 
not  great.  Being  blind,  it  may  be  allowed  him  to 
take  hold  of  them,  iu  order  to  support  himself  by 

them.  ( That  may  mean  to  take  liold  of, 

although  found  in  that  sense  only  here,  is  shown 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit  Ltbh ,  Greek  \afsfid- 
rctr,  \a$*tr.)  lie  presses  them  firmly  with  both 
arms,  and  says  :  — 

Ver.  30.  Bet  me  die  with  the  Philistines. 
The  very  conception  of  the  deed  is  extmordinarv. 
While  the  Philistines,  rejoice,  drink,  and  mock, 
worse  than  Belshazzar,  and  fancy  the  blinded  hero 
deeply  humiliated  and  put  to  shame,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  is  about  to  perform  the  deed  of  a  giant, 
and  stands  among  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  war¬ 
rior  about  to  enter  battle,  who  only  tarries  to  com¬ 
mend  his  cause  to  God.  It  is 'true,  he  cannot  do 
what  he  intends  to  do  without  losing  his  own  life  ; 
but  he  lived  only  to  conquer.  Victory  is  more 
than  life.  To  ta  k  here  of  suicide  is  wholly  un¬ 
suitable.  He  did  not  kill  himself  when  plunged 
in  the  deepist  dishonor.  He  is  too  great  for 
cowardly  suicide ;  for  it  is  a  species  of  flight,  and 
heroes  do  not  flee.  No  :  the  blinded  man  perceives 
that  the  present  moment  holds  out  an  occasion  for 
victory,  and  avails  himself  of  it,  notwithstanding 
that  it  must  cost  him  his  own  life.*  It  is  not  as  if 
he  would  have  killed  himself,  had  he  escaped.  He 
knows  that  if  his  deed  be  successful,  he  cannot 
escape.  But  he  is  also  ready  to  die.  He  is  recon¬ 
ciled  with  his  God  :  his  eyes  have  again  seen  Him 
who  was  his  strength. 

1  Consequently,  I  cannot  follow  the  unsuitable  exegesis 
which  make*  Samson  ask  to  bd  avenged  for  one  of  his  two 

eyes.  That  would  be  simple  vindictiveness.  The  In 

^$0  is  comparative.  He  desires  a  vengeance  greater 
than  his  two  eyes,  and  taken  on  account  of  them.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  exegesis  only  follows  a  special  homiletical  idea,  which  at- 
bottom  understands  "  two  eyes.1’ 

8  Augustine,  Dt  Civit.  Dei ,  1,  26  :  Quid  si  tnim  hoc 
fecerunt  non  human  it  us  drerpta  ted  divinkus  jussc s,  rue  er- 
mntssy  red  obtditnits ,  sicut  dt  Damsons  aliud  nobis  fas  non 
est  credere. 


The  tragedy  ends  terribly.  Laughter  and  shout 
and  drunken  revel  are  at  their  highest,  when  Sam¬ 
son  bends  the  pillars  with  great  force :  *  they 
break,  the  building  falls,4  —  a  terrific  crash,  and 
the  temple  is  a  vast  sepulchre.  O  Dagon,  where 
is  thy  victor?  ?  O  Gaza,  where  is  thy  strength  * 
Princes  and  priests,  together,  with  cups  at  their 
lips,  and  mockery  in  their  hearts,  are  crushed  by 
the  falling  stoue.  With  piercing  cries,  the  vast 
crowds  are  pressed  together.  The  galleries,  with 
their  burdens,  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  heads 
of  those  below.  Death  was  swifter  than  any  res¬ 
cue  ;  the  change  from  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  to 
groans  and  the  rattle  of  death,  terrible  as  the  light¬ 
ning.  In  the  midst  of  them,  great  and  joyous, 
stood  the  hero,  and  met  his  death.  Not  now’ with 
the  bone  of  an  ass,  but  with  pillars  of  marble,  had 
he  conquered  the  foe.  Dagon’g  temple,  with  its 
thousands,  had  been  heaped  up  as  his  grave-mound. 
Since  Samson  must  die,  he  could  not  have  fallen 
greater.  Traitors,  tormentors,  mockers,  enemies, 
tyrants,  all  lay  at  his  feet.  The  blind  hero  died  as 
the  great  victor,  who,  in  penitence  and  prayer,  ex¬ 
piated,  by  suffering  and  death,  the  errors  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

The  history  of  Samson  excels  all  poetry.  The 
simple  narrative  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  adorned 
with  the  highest  art.  Its  fidelity  and  truth  are 
testified  to  by  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Without 
magic  arts,  with  only  natural  grief  and  d^ath,  it  is 
nevertheless  full  of  spiritual  marvels, 
i  But  who  furnished  the  report  of  the  last  hoars  of 
the  hero’s  life  1  Who  escaped,  so  as  to  set  forth  his 
praying  and  acting  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  this  also 
were  not  left  quite  unhinted  by  the  brief  narrative. 

A  lad,  an  attendant  (^??)>  leads  him,  when  the 
Philistines  call  him  in  from  the  prison  (ver.  26). 
It  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  was  no 
Philistine.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Sam¬ 
son,  the  Judge,  was  followed  into  his  prison  by  an 
attendant,  whose  fidelity  continued  unshaken.  It 
enhanced  the  triumph  of  the  Philistines  to  allow 
this.  Upon  this  supposition,  many  points  explain 
themselves.  This  attendant,  then,  may  have  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  description  of  the  festive  scene 
into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  introduced,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  in  what  part  of  the  building  he  was* 
placed.  From  him  he  could  also  obtain  guidance 
to  the  spot  which  he  deemed  it  nccessaiy  to  occupy. 
This  attendant  was  in  the  secret  of  his  prayer  and 
purpose ;  and  if  we  assume  that  he  dismissed  him 
before  the  catastrophe,  we  are  at  once  enabled  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  hecoula  take  up  his  peculiar  position  by 
the  pillars  without  exciting  attention.  Thus  the 
faithful  follower  escaped  death,  and  quickly  re¬ 
ported  the  event  at  home. 

Ver.  31.  And  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house  came  down.  This  is  the  first  hint  we  have 
of  interest  in  Samson  on  the  part  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  house  of  his  father.  The  haste,  however, 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  Gaza,  and  the  great 

8  The  occurrence  in  Pans.  vi.  9  to  not  well  adapted  to  bo 
brought  into  comparison. 

4  The  terror*  of  a  similar  calamity,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  experienced  by  King  llenry,  the  son  of  Barba- 
roesa,  in  1183,  when  the  pillars  and  floor  of  the  M  Probstel,” 
at  Erfurt,  gave  way.  Many  perished.  Only  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  who  sat  in  a  niche,  escaped  (cf.  fftroo.  Mont. 

<  &reni)  under  1188,  p.  48,  ed.  Mader).  On  the  21st  of  July, 
1864,  one  of  the  granite  pillars,  which  supported  the  domo 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
broke.  A  frightful  catastrophe  ensued,  as  the  church 
crumbled  to  pieces  over  the  masses  whom  curiosity  hod 
drawn  together. 
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fellowship  in  which  they  did  it,  speak  well  for 
them.  They  mi y  have  arrived  soon  enough  to  see 
the  heap  of  rains,  with  its  countless  dead  bodies, 
just  as  it  fell.  They  took  Samson  and  carried  him 
np  in  solemn  funeral  procession  (such  is  probably 

the  meaning  of  to  the  burial-place 

of  his  father,  who  had  not  lived  to  see  the  sorrow 
of  his  great  son.1  The  terrified  Philistines  permit¬ 
ted  everything.  Anguish  and  mourning  reigned 
among  them.  Everything  was  in  confusion  — 
their  princes  were  dead.  And  so  the  corpse  of  the 
hero  who  smote  them  more  fearfully  in  death  than 
in  life,  was  borne  in  silent  procession  along  their 
borders. 

And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years.  This 
statement  is  here  repeated  in  order  to  intimate  that 
Samson’s  official  term  had  not  come  to  a  close  be¬ 
fore  the  events  just  related,  but  terminated  with 
it. 

Samson  lived  and  died  in  conflict  with  the  na¬ 
tional  enemies,  the  Philistines.  The  same  fete  has 
befallen  his  history  and  its  exposition,  from  the 
time  of  Julian  the  imperial  Philistine  to  that  of 
many  writers  of  the  last  centuries.  It  was  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen tunes 
.that  irreverence  was  too  often  called  criticism,  and 
that  frivolous  insipidity  was  considered  free  in¬ 
quiry.  .The  ssthetic  vapidness  which  was  in  part 
banished  from  the  field  of  classical  and  German 
literature,  continued  to  nestle  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament.*  Joh.  Philipp  Heine  may  indeed 
have  been  right  in  saying  (Dissertat.  Sacra,  p. 
259),  that  the  mockery  at  Samson’s  iaw-bone  and 
foxes,  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view ;  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  the  Philistine-like,  prosaic  character 
which  ordinarily  marks  genuine  unbelief,  that  was 
unable  to  comprehend  and  rightly  estimate  the 
wonderful  drama  of  Samson’s  life.  An  unfruitful 
comparison  with  Hercules  was  constantly  iterated, 
although  deeper  insight  clearly  shows  that,  apart 
from  tne  lion-conquest  common  to  both,  Hercules 
is  of  all  Greek  heroes  the  least  suitable  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Samson.  The  ingenuity  of  the  earlier 
ecclesiastical  teachers  might,  nevertheless,  have  led 
them  to  this  comparison.  But  according  to  Piper 
{Myth.  derChristl.  Kunst i.  131),  primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  art  never  represented  even  so  much  as  the  con¬ 
flict  of  8amson  with  the  lion ;  and  later  works  of 
art  connected  Hercules  with  David  as  well  as  with 
Samson.  Menzel  ( Symbolik ,  it  380),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  representation  of  Samson,  in  the  act  of 
tearing  open  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  over  French  and 
German  church-doors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  an 
imitation  of  similar  Mithras  pictures.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Samson  with  one  foot  on  the  lion, 
while  with  his  hands  hq  throttles  him,  typical  in 
Byzantine  pictures,  is  essentially  the  same  concep¬ 
tion  (Schafer,  Handbook  der  Malerei,  p.  127).  The 
noblest  conception  of  him  in  modern  poetry,  is  that 
of  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes ;  but  that  drama 
treats  only  the  end  of  damson’s  life,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  lofty  thoughts  and  Christian  fervor 
disfigures  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  by 
operatic  additions.  H&ndel’s  oratorio,  Samson 
(performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  October 
12,  1742),  the  text  of  which  is  by  Milton,  but  not 
worthy  of  the  great  subject,  is  celebrated.  The  es¬ 
teemed  composer,  Joachim  Raff,  intended  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  Samson  opera ;  but  whether  it  was  ever  per- 

l  It  to  therefore  only  poetically  that  Milton  represents 
Maneah  as  still  allre  at  the  time  of  8am#9o’s  catastrophe. 

S  In  a  writing  against  the  Jews  (Berlin,  1804),  Samson's 
nation  is  styled  "uheusslich  ”  (abominable). 
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formed  I  do  not  know.  At  what  a  low  ebb  the 
appreciation  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Samson 
stood  in  the  last  century,  is  shown  by  Herder’s 
dialogue  ( Gtisi  der  Ebrdisck.  Poesie,  Werlee,  ii.  204), 
in  which  the  poet  endeavors  indeed  to  elevate  tbs 
narrative,  but  can  only  find  its  “  most  character¬ 
istically  peculiar  and  beautiful  features,”  in  matr 
ten  incidental  to  the  main  story. 

It  is  not  quite  dear  how  the  Roman  Catholic 
legend  made  a  physician  of  Samson ;  *  and  it  was 
certainly  far  from  appropriate  when  a  jurist  of  the 
seventeenth  oentnry  (La  Mothe  le  Bayer,  died 
1672)  represented  him  as  the  model  of  a  skeptical 
thinker.*  He  is  a  type  of  the  ancient  people  Israel 
itself  (c f.  the  Introduction),  which  is  everywhere 
victorious,  so  long  as  it  preserves  its  consecration 
intact,  but  falls  into  servitude  and  bondage  as  soon 
as  it  profanes  its  own  sacred  character.  The  types 
of  the  ancient  Church  fathers,  in  which  they  com¬ 
pare  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Samson  with  Christ, 
are  very  ingenious ;  and  the  pore  and  elevated  dis¬ 
position  they  manifest  therein,  finding  spirit  be-  4 
cause  they  seek  it,  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  A 
wood-carving  over  the  choir-chairs  in  the  Maul- 
bronn  monastery  represents  Samson  with  lone 
waving  hair,  riding  on  the  lion,  the  symbol  of 
death,  whose  jaws  he  tears  apart ;  while,  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  unicorn  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
Virgin,  —  together  symbolizing  the  birth  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  For  to  him  applies  the  saying 
of  the  Apostle  (Heb.  xi.  32,  33),  that  by  faith  he 
stopped  tne  mouths  of  lions. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  while  the  names  of 
the  other  Judges,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Barak,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  scarcely  ever  recur  among  the  Jews,  that 
of  Samson  was  frequently  used,  both  anciently  and 
in  modem  times. 

In  the  address  of  Samuel  (l  Sam.  xii.  II),  the 
name  of  a  hero  Be  dan  is  inserted  between  Jerubb&al 
and  Jephthah,  who  can  be  none  other  than  Samson. 
The  reading  Bapdte  of  the  LXX.  is  without  any 
probability  in  its  favor.  Bedan  is  Ben  Dan  (liter¬ 
ally,  “Son  of  Dan”),  t.  e.,  “the  Danite.”  The 
familiar  use  of  this  name  in  honor  of  the  tribe,  waa 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
on  Dan,  which  after  the  life  of  Samson  mast  have 
seemed  to  have  special  reference  to  him :  “  Dan 
shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Is¬ 
rael.”  The  primitive  consciousness  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  reveals  itself  herein  ;  and  nowhere  could 
it  be  said  with  more  profound  significance  than 
here,  —  “I  wait  for  thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah” 
(Gen.  xlix.  18). 


HOJfXLSTIOAL  AMD  PRACTICAL. 


Samson,  having  found  his  God  again,  died  as  a 
hero.  His  brethren  carried  him  into  his  father’s 


His  victory  was  greater  in  death  than  in 


Ancient  expositors  compare  his  death  with  that 
of  Christ  Bat  Samson  gave  np  his  life  in  order 
to  rouse  his  enemies  to  die :  Christ  in  order  to  give 
them  life.  Samson  died  gladly  because  henad 
found  his  God  again ;  in  Christ  God  was  never 
lost  It  is,  however,  a  good  death,  when  one  sees 
himself  restored  to  communion  with  God.  If  the 
Christian,  in  the  last  brief  hour  of  the  cross,  bolds 
fast  his  faith,  the  thousand  foes  let  loose  against 

t  If  Indosd  Samson  bs  maaot  Of.  Rqraaodl,  Tito U  GW- 
t ms  Lmgdwuwis,  Works,  rill.  671. 

4  Cf.  Bayls,  Diet  M.  2668. 
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him  by  sin  and  temptation  (all  before  him.  When 
a  Christian  sailers,  the  representatives  of  evil  place 
themselves  round  about  him  with  laughter  and 
mockery ;  and  if  he  endures,  bis  victory  in  death  is 
greater  than  in  life.  Strong  as  Samson,  was  the 
weak  woman  Perpetua  (in  the  second  century) ;  in 
the  midst  of  tortures  she  said, 41 1  know  that  I  suf¬ 
fer,  but  I  am  a  Christian.’'  Thousands  of  martyrs 
have  died  as  Samson  died.  They  have  conquered 
through  the  cross,  and  have  heaped  mountains  of 
dishonor  upon  their  'enemies.  But  they  were  not 
all  buried  by  their  brethren.  They  found  no  places 
in  their  fathers’  graves.  Only  He  from  whom 
nothing  is  hidden  knows  where  they  lie.  At  the 
last  day  they  shall  rise,  and  the  eyes  of  them  all  | 
shall  be  free  from  tears.  Samson  was  alone ;  he  i 
also  died  alone.  For  his  people  he  fought  alone  | 
and  suffered  alone.  After  his  death,  the  tribe  of  j 
Judah  raised  itself  again  to  faith.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  Samson  preceded  the  deeds  of  David,  i 
Let  no  one  fear  to  stand  alone,  whether  in  suffer¬ 
ing  or  in  conflict  The  words  of  a  faithful  heart  are ' 
not  spoken  in  vain.  The  seed  falls,  not  into  the  ■ 
blue  say,  bat  into  God’s  living  kingdom,  and  in  its 
spring  time  will  surely  rise.  I 


Starks  :  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  better  than 
the  eyes  of  the  body.  We  can  better  spare  the 
latter  than  the  former.  —  Tub  same  :  For  God  and 
native  land  life  itself  is  not  to  be  accounted  dear, 
but  should* gladly  be  surrendered;  and  he  alone 
who  does  this  is  truly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
valiant  hero.  Thus,  also,  didst  thou,  O  Saviour, 
our  better  Samson,  conquer  in  dy in£.  —  Gerlach  : 
Samson  sported  before  the  Philistines,  not  as  one 
who,  fallen  from  a  merely  human  height,  endeavors 
with  smiling  scorn  to  maintain  his  self-conscious¬ 
ness  amid  the  downfall  of  the  perishable  things 
of  this  world,  but  deeply  impressed  with  the  vanity 
of  everything  that  seeks  to  set  itself  up  against  the 
Lord  —  of  “  the  vain  war  of  the  earthen  pots 
against  the  rock  ”  of  which  Luther  speaks  —  and 
therefore  seizing  with  faith  on  the  renewed  prom¬ 
ises  of  divine  grace. — The  Same:  He  becomes 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  mutilated  in  his  face, 
he  could  never  again  live  among  men,  exposed  to 
the  scorn  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
therefore  his  work  is  done ;  his  play  is  turned  into 
bitter  earnestness,  and  while  he  falls  and  dies,  he 
gains  the  greatest  victoiy  of  his  whole  life. 


PART  THIRD. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Book,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  period,  the  decay  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  the  self-will  of  individuals,  and  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  dis¬ 
cord,  to  the  absence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  government. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

THE  BISTORT  OF  XICAH’S  PRIVATE  TEMPLE  AND  IMAGE-WORSHIP  :  SHOWING  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
ARBITRARINESS  OF  THE  TIMES,  AND  ITS  TENDENCY  TO  SUBVERT  AND  CORRUPT  THE 
RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ISRAEL. 


Micahy  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim ,  sett  up  a  private  sanctuary  and  engages  a  wan¬ 
dering  Levite  to  be  his  Priest . 

Chapter  XVII.  1-13. 

1  And  there  was  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  whose  name  was  Mic&h  [Micayehu]. 

2  And  he  said  tin  to  his  mother,  The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  that  were  taken 
from  thee,1  about  which  thou  cursedst,  and  spakest  of  also  in  mine  ears,  behold,  the 
silver  is  with  me ;  I  took  it  And  his  mother  said,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord 

8  [Jehovah],  my  son.  And  when  he  had  [And  hej  restored  the  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  [and]  his  mother  said,  I  had  wholly  dedicated 1  the 
silver  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  from  my  hand  for  my  son,  to  make  a  graven  image 

4  and  a  molten  image :  *  now  therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee.  Yet  [And]  he 
restored  the  money  [silyer]  unto  his  mother ;  and  his  mother  took  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the  founder,  who  made  thereof  a  graven  image 
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5  and  a  molten  image:  and  they  were  in  the  house  of  Micah  [Micayehu].  And 
the  man  Micah  had  an  house  of  gods  [a  "  Beth  Biouim,”  God’§-hou*e],  and  made  an  ephod, 
and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  [appointed]  one  of  his  sons,  who  [and  he]  became 
C  his  priest.  In  those  days  there  wa$  no  king  in  Israel,  hut  every  man  did  that  which 

7  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  And  there  was  a  young  man  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah 
of  the  family  of  Judah,  who  was  a  Levite,  and  he  sojourned  there  [ temporarily]. 

8  And  the  man  departed  out  of  the  city  from  [out  of]  Beth-lehem-judah,  to  sojourn 
where  he  could  find  a  place :  and  he  came  to  mount  Ephraim  to  the  house  of 

9  Micah,  as  he  journeyed.  And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojourn  where  I 

10  may  find  a  place.  And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Dwell  [Abide]  with  me,  and  be  unto 
me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and 
11a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals.  So  the  Levite  went  in.  And  the  Levite  was 
content  [consented]  to  dwell  with  the  man,  and  the  young  man  was  [became]  unto 

12  him  as  one  of  his  sons.  And  Micah  consecrated  [appointed]  the  Levite ;  and  the 

13  young  man  became  his  priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of  Micah.  Then  said  Micah, 
Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to 
[seeing  the  Levite  has  become]  my  priest. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

P  t«.  trb  -nbutt.  dot.  in  com  modi.  Strictly  speaking,  simply  marks  some  sort  of  rela¬ 

tion,  the  exact  nature  of  which  most  be  otherwise  determined.  The  present  phrase,  rendered  as  literally  as  possible.  Is : 
n  which  (so.  F)p29)  was  taken  for  thee,”  c £  oar  popular  use  of  the  same  phrase,  and  the  German,  welches  dir  genom- 
iws  ward.  Kwaid  (who  with  characteristic  self-confidence  announces  that  he  must  leave  the  "  silly  absurdity  ”  of  the 
ordinary  explanation  of  this  passage  "  to  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  find  their  own  folly  in  the  Bible,”)  seems  to 

as  the  dative  of  the  author:  the  money  taken  (received)  by  thee  from  my  father.  For  he  relates,  quite  In 
historical  etyle,  that  a  young  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  whose  fkther  probably  died  early,  took  the  money  which  bad  been 
left  to  his  mother  into  his  own  bands,  in  ordfir  by  using  to  increase  it  (!) ;  and  that,  followed  by  his  (bother's  ble#i«ing, 
he  was  fortunate,  and  was  about  to  restore  the  money  to  her,  as  became  a  dutiful  son,  when  she  made  him  a  present  of 

it,  In  the  shape  of  a  handsome  ( schmucktn )  god,  etc.  The  perfect  'nr^b,  b.  says,  is  the  perfect  of  volition  (like 

vitfbnjn,  ver.  8):  ”1  will  take ;  It  is  my  will  to  take.”  But  if  the  Hebrew  author  meant  to  tell  this  story,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  vxry  obscurely.  The  imprecatory  oath,  too,  is  thus  left  without  explanation.  And  notwithstanding  all 
Kwald's  efforts  in  behalf  of  him,  Micah  is  still  in  suspicious,  possession  of  the  money  71371),  before  he 

tells  his  mother  that  he  will  take  it  Under  such  circumstances,  the  benediction  which,  according  to  Ewald,  the  mother 
pronounces  on  her  son,  might  be  more  politic  than  free.  — Tx.) 

[*  Ver.  8.  —  B«nder  s  w  I  verily  dedicate.”  Although  Dr.  Cassel  also  translates  here  by  the 

pluperfimt,  he  explains  It  of  the  present,  see  below.  On  this  use  of  the  perfect  cf.  Gm.  Gram.  126,  4.  The  word 
"  wholly  ”  of  the  E.  V.  is  better  omitted.  The  infin.  absolute  in  this  oonstruotion  is  intensive,  uot  extensive.  It  does 
not  assert  the  completeness  of  the  consecration,  bat  simply  makes  it  prominent,  as  being  the  use  to  which  she  determines 
to  put  the  money.  Cf.  Ges.  181,  8  — Tm.) 

[•  Ver.  8.  —  nppC1)  'jpQ.  Df.  Cassel :  Bild  vnd  Gusswerk,  ”  Image  and  cast-work  ’’ ;  ».  an  image  of  wood  or 
rtone  covered  with  a  thin  ooating  of  silver  or  gold,  see  below.  This  explanation,  although  concurred  in  by  several 
critics,  Is  not  yet  sufficiently  certain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  disfigure  our  English  text  by  inserting  it.  — Tx.) 


EXEGXT1CAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 

After  the  story  of  Samson’s  heroic  life  and  death, 
there  follow  in  conclusion  two  narratives,  of  which 
the  first  embraces  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.,  the  second 
chaps,  xix.-xxi.  Though  not  connected  with  each 
other  either  by  time  or  place,  they  are  nevertheless 
not  mere  accidental  appendages  to  the  preceding 
historical  narrative,  bat  essential  parts  of  the  well- 
considercd  organism  of  the  entire  Book,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  whudi  also  thev  received  the  position  in 
which  we  find  them.  The  profound  pragmatism 
of  the  Book  (see  Introduction,  sect  1 )  designs  to 
show,  that  the  heroic  period  of  the  Judges  is  full 
indeed  of  the  wonders  of  God’s  compassion,  but 
lacks  that  organic  centralization  and  unity  which 
only  the  kingly  office,  rightly  instituted  and  rightly 
exercised,  coaid  afford.  This  want  manifested  it¬ 
self  even  under  the  greatest  Judges.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Judge  extended,  for  the  most  part, 


only  over  the  individual  tribes  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  while  in  others  it  was  not  seldom  resisted ; 
and,  being  wholly  personal  in  its  nature,  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  house  as  soon  as  he  died. 

In  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  another  lesson  is 
brought  forward,  hints  of  which  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  in  earlier  parts  of  the  Book.  The  religions 
central  point  of  the  nation,  also,  became  unsettled. 
And  this  was  the  greater  danger.  The  sanctuary 
at  Shiloh,  the  law  and  covenant  of  God  that  were 
in  the  sacred  ark,  were  the  real  pillars  of  Israel's 
nationality.  The  existence  of  this  spiritual  unity 
was  brought  out  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Book :  “  And  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  sons 
of  Israel  asked  Jehovah."  It  had  in  dark  times 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  the  guaranty  of  national 
cohesion.  The  tribes  were  twelve,  indeed,  and  their 
cities  lay  scattered  from  Beer-sheba  to  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan ;  hut  there  was  but  one  sanctuary, 
where  the  God  of  Israel  was  inquired  of  It  ap- 
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peared,  however,  that  the  long-continued  want  of 
a  closer  political  organization,  threatened  also  the 
unity  of  the  religious  organism.  For  not  only 
was ‘the  service  of  foreign  idols  introduced,  threat¬ 
ening  the  nerve  of  popular  strength  and  national 
freedom,  but  subjective  superstition,  also,  and  in¬ 
considerate  division,  assern  d  themselves  within  the 
religious  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  story 
of  Micah’s  sanctuary, 

Ver.  1.  And  there  waa  a  man  of  mount  Eph¬ 
raim,  and  him  name  waa  Miouyehu.  Avarice, 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Covet¬ 
ousness,  like  all  sin,  knows  no  shame.  Its  lustful 
eyes  profane  even  that  which  is  holy.  The  treas¬ 
ures  of  temples  have  ever  excited  the  rapacity  of 
savage  enemies.  The  gifts  of  the  pious  convert 
houses  of  prayer  into  objects  of  envy.  Faithful 
Israelites,  who  believed  in  Jehovah,  went  to  Shi¬ 
loh,  in  Ephraim,  performed  there  their  pious  duties, 
inquired  of  God  after  truth,  prayed,  and  brought 
their  offerings  for  the  honor  and  maintenance  of 
the  house  of  God.  Among  those  who  did  this, 
was  doubtless  also  the  father  of  Micayehu.  For 
that  he  confessed  Jehovah,  is  evident  from  the 

name  which  he  gave  to  his  son :  “  who  is 

like  Jehovah.”  Such  names  are  only  given  in 
homes  where  Jehovah  is  honored,  at  feast  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  persons 
are  named  “Theodore,”1 2  “Nathaniel,”  “  Tneophi- 
lus,”  or  other  like  names,  gives  no  assurance  that 
they  are  what  their  names  declare  them  to  be. 
The  father  of  Micayehu  must  also  have  been  rich  ; 
for  he  left  his  widow  large  sums  of  money.  The 
latter,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  avaric¬ 
ious;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that 
true  faith  in  Jehovah  took  no  root  in  her  heart, 
although  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  often  on  her 
lips. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Behold,  here  is  the  money;  I  took 
it.  The  rich  woman  had  been  deprived  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Eleven  hundred  shekels,  at  that 
time,  evidently  represented  a  very  considerable 
amount ;  large  enough  to  be  spoken  of  in  “  round 
figures.”  The  woman  was  beside  herself ;  her  soul 
was  in  her  money:  and  so  she  cursed  the  thief. 
Cursing  is  still  a  frightful  oriental  custom.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  invocation  of  judgments  from 
heaven.  Hence,  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  curses, 
in  heathenism,  arose  not  only  from  faith,  but  still 
more  from  superstition.  The  sin  was  indeed  en¬ 
gaged  in,  but  the  curse  *was  dreaded ;  just  as  other 
thieves  do  not  refrain  from  stealing,  but  guard 
themselves  anxiously  against  the  police.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  parental  curses  were  feared  as 
the  heaviest  of  all  bans  (among  the  Greeks  cf. 
Nagelsbach,  Nachhom.  'Fheol .,  p.  350).  Sirach  (iii. 
9)  still  said  in  his  day,  that  “  the  curse  of  a  mother 
overturns  the  houses  of  children.”  Micah  heard 
the  awful  imprecations  of  bis  mother’s  maledic¬ 
tion,  and  shuadered*.  He  could  not  say,  “  a  cause¬ 
less  curse  takes  no  effect”  (Prov.  xxvi.  2).  He 
had  taken  the  money,  which  was  now  charged 
with  his  mother's  curses.  With  these  he  will  not 
have  it.  “  Here  is  your  money  back,”  he  says ; 
**  I  took  it.”  As  one  shakes  off  rain,  so  he  would 


free  himself  of  this  curse  laden  money.  “  It  is  thy 
son,”  he  says,  “  and  his  house,  whom  thou  hast 
cursed.  Take  the  money  —  I  do  not  wish  it” 
His  words,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  express  more  of 
reproach  than  of  consciousness  of  guilt  A  ad  the 
mother  resembles  those  people  of  whom  James 
says  (ch.  iii.  10) :  “  Out  of  the  same  mouth  piy- 
ceedeth  blessing  and  cursing.”  She  had  cursed,  in 
inconsiderate  wrath,  and  without  investigation,  on 
account  of  her  lost  money.  That  being  recovered, 
she  will  save  her  son  from  the  effects  of  her  male¬ 
diction.  As  if  blessing  and  curse  were  under  hu¬ 
man  control,  she  exclaims :  “  Blessed  be  thou,  my 
son,  unto  Jehovah.” 

The  son  was  in  any  case  wrong  in  taking  the 
money  secretly.  The  purpose  for  which  he  took 
it,  seems  to  be  indicated  fcy  the  context  and  the 
speech  of  the  mother.  He  wished  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  be  afterwards  carried  out.  This  also 
explains  sufficiently  why  he  took  it  secretly :  he 
probably  did  not  believe  that  his  mother  would 
approve  his  design.  For  the  preparation  of  pael 
and  masseJcah,  an  image  and  cast-work,  for  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  was  itself  a  theft,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  looked  like  an  act  of  service  to 
God.  But  it  turned  out  differently.  It  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  his  mother  should  ask  for  what  purpose 
he  had  taken  it ;  and  he  replies  that  he  had  des¬ 
tined  it  for  Jehovah,  to  fit  out  a  private  sanctuary 
with  an  image  and  cast-work.  The  mother,  in 
order  to  appease  him,  says :  then  do  I  consecrate 
it  for  Jehovah,  from  my  hand  for  my  son  (the  for¬ 
mula  of  dedication),  that  he  may  make  an  “image 
and  cast-work  ;  ” a  now  therefore  take  the  money. 
Hereupon  there  arises  a  genuine  contest  of  super¬ 
stition.  He  is  now  afraid  of  the  curse-laden  money. 
And  she  is  in  dread  lest  the  frustration  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  religious  end  for  which  her  son  intended  to 
use  it,  should  fall  back  upon  herself.  He  has  ex¬ 
cused  his  theft  with  the  word  “  Jehovah ;  ”  and  she 
seeks  to  cover  up  her  curse  with  it.  Superstition 
thus  shows  itself  to  be  the  worst  profanation,  trans¬ 
muting  eternal  truth  into  subjective  personal  in¬ 
terest. 

Ver.  4.  And  his  mother  took  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver.  Micah  had  once  more  refused 
the  money.  He  still  fears  the  curse  that  it  may 
bring  with  it.  Thereupon  the  mother  causes  tbs 
“image  and  cast-work^’  to  be  made;  applying, 
however,  not  1,100  shekels,  bat  only  200.  This 
shows  that  it  was  only  avarice,  and  not  the  feet 
that  she  had  dedicated  the  money  to  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  that  had  inspired  her  curse.  For  even  now 
she  cannot  part  with  more  than  200  shekels  out 
of  the  1,100.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  purpose  for  which  Micah  took  the 
money  was  the  manufacture  of  the  image ;  for  it 
is  set  up  “  in  his  house,”  and  he  combines  with  it 
still  other  operations. 

Ver.  5.  And  be  set  up  an  ephod  and  ter*- 
ph<m.  These  words  give  the  key  to  the  whole 
transaction,  and  even  afford  a  dew  to  the  time  in 
which  it  took  place.  The  paternal  house  of  Micah, 
it  appears,  had  not  openly  broken  with  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  This  is  dear  from  both  his  and  his 
mother’s  words  (vers.  2,  3,  13).  But  their  hearts 


1  The  priest  who  subsequently  entered  the  service  of 
Micah,  was  named  ,T  Jonathan,”  t.  Theodore.  See  at 
oh.  xviii.  80. 

2  Berthean  assumes  that  the  mother  devoted  the  money 
to  this  purpose,  Inasmuch  as  her  son  had  already  a  Beth 
Elohim.  But  it  was  only  the  image  that  could  make  any 
bouse  a  ”  House  of  God.”  It  is  certainly  more  natural  to 
suppoee  that,  when  be  utterly  refused  to  aoospt  (be  money, 


she  took  it  upon  herself  to  provide  the  image  with  the 
money  in  question,  in  order  to  deliver  him  from  the  ourse. 
She  can  have  come  to  this  use  of  the  money,  only  because 
he  gave  It  as  the  object  for  which  he  took  It.  The  mother 
applies  only  two  hundred  shekels ;  the  opinion  that  the 
other*  were  used  by  way  of  endowment  U  at  kaet  not  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  text. 
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were  not  wholly  with  God.  ThU  is  evident  from 
her  avarice  ana  malediction.  Theirs  was  not  a 
house  in  which  the  Canaanitish  Baal  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to ;  but  neither  was  it  one  in  which  there  was 
mote  of  true  religion  than  the  form  and  name. 
In  the  house  of  Joash  there  stood,  before  Gideon 
destroyed  it,  an  altar  of  Baal  and  an  Asherah. 
That  was  not  the  case  here.  But  selfishness  and 
superstitious  egoism  are  idolatrous  in  their  nature 
and  consequences,  even  when  Jehovah,  that  is,  the 
God  of  Israel,  is  still  spoken  of.  What  R.  Juda 
Hallevi1  says  of  Mic&h  and  others,  applies  espe¬ 
cially  tp  him :  “  He  resembles  a  man  who,  while 
incestuously  marrying  his  sister,  should  strictly 
observe  the  customary  laws  of  marriage.”  He 
makes  use  of  the  name  of  God,  but  for  that  which 

is  yanity  mv*?,  ex.  xx.  7).  “  He  made  an 

ephod.”  The  sin  of  which  he  was  thus  guilty, 
lay  not  in  the  ephod,  but  in  the  fact  thAt  he  set  it 
up.  The  ephod  was  designed  for  the  lawful  priest¬ 
hood.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  were  intended 
for  Israel’s  high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  30),  in  order 
that  by  means  of  them  they  might  Ik*  the  constant 
oigan  of  objective  divine  wisdom  for  the  whole 
people,  at  the  place  where  they  served  before  God. 
Hence,  they  neither  could  nor  ought  to  serve  the 
subjective  interests  of  individual  men  or  tribes,  or 
be  inquired  of  anywhere  else  than  where  the  priest 
was  who  bore  them  on  his  heart.  This  fact  also 
renders  the  meaning  of  Judg.  viii.  27  clear,  where 
it  is  related  that  after  Gideon  had  set  up  an  ephod 
with  the  golden  booty  obtained  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  all  Israel  went  a-whoring  after  it,  nnd  found 
a  snare  in  it.  Gideon,  it  is  true,  served  Jehovah 
sincerely  and  truly,  and  meant  only  that  his  ephod 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  tlie  people  of  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  God ;  but  in  setting  it  up,  he 
nevertheless  introduced  a  precedent  which  sub¬ 
jective  superstition  misused  to  its  own  hurt.  For, 
inasmuch  as  he  set  it  up  in  his  own  honse,  he 
gave  occasion  for  others  to  think  that  they  also 
might  do  the  same  in  their  houses.  The  deeds  in 
consequence  of  which  he  instituted  the  ephod  were 
soon  lost  sight  of ;  and  the  eye  was  directed  only 
to  the  money  out  of  which  it  proceeded.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  precisely  for  Micah  Gideon’s  ex¬ 
ample  proved  a  source  of  danger,  —  for  which, 
however,  the  blame  falls  not  on  the  hero,  but  on 
Micah.  We  thus  obtain  a  clew  to  the  time  in 
which  the  event  here  related  occurred.  Micah  was 
a  man  of  Ephraim  who  lived  not  long  after  the 
days  of  Gideon.  There  was  pride  enough  in  Eph¬ 
raim  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  of  doin^  wnat 
was  done,  however  grandly  and  nobly,  in  the 
smaller  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  at  all  times  the 
practice  of  paltry  selfishness  to  dishonor  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  actions  of  great  men,  by  using  them  as 
cloaks  for  their  own  mean  ends.  Gideon  destroyed 
the  altar  of  Baal  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
made  use  of  his  father’s  people  and  means  witnout 
his  father’s  knowledge.  Micah  probably  excused 
himself  by  this  example,  when  he  secretly  took  his 
mother’s  money,  in  order  to  set  up  that  which  in 
bis  own  interest  he  destined  for  God. 

The  anarchy  of  arbitrary  individualism  exhibits 
itself  very  strikingly  here,  in  the  fact  that  a  mere 

common  man  (tt  V  NT},  ver.  1),  without  name 

1  Ktuari ,  It.  14,  ed.  OaaaeL,  p  836. 

*  Tbs  Talmud,  Sanhedrin ,  108  b,  calls  the  name  of  t be 

place  where  Micah  lived,  12*121,  and  puts  it  at  a  distance 
of  three  b*D  from  Shiloh.  So  (kr  as  the  name  is  Con¬ 


or  merit,  has  the  presumption  to  do  the  same  thing 
which  Gideon,  the  Judge  and  Deliverer  of  Israel, 
had  undertaken  to  do ;  and  that  he  does  it  on  the* 
same  mountains  of  Ephraim  on  which,*  at  no 
great  distance,  in  Shiloh,  the  ark  of  God  and  the 
lawful  ephod  were  to  be  found.  R.  Nathan 2 
thinks  that  the  places  were  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  smoke  from  bpth  sanctuaries  might  com¬ 
mingle,  as  it  rose  upward.  A  mere  common  man, 
who  had  nothing  but  money?  presumed  to  found  a 
sanctuary,  with  an  ephod  and  a  priest,  and  to  pass 
this  off  as  an  Oracle  of  Jehovah.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  can  hardly  have  been  auy  other  than  to 
ensnare  the  people  who,  in  the  pressure  of  their  re¬ 
ligions  needs,  sought  for  instruction,  and  brought 
votive  offerings  and  gifts.  For  this  purpose,  the 
house  which  he  founded  must  have  been  assimilated 
to  the  tabernacle ;  yet  not  so  completely  as  to  be 
attractive  only  to  tne  thoroughly  pious  worshipper's 
of  Jehovah.  For  as  these  would  not  nnder  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  visit  any  sanctuary  but  that  at  Shiloh, 
Micah ’s  house  would  then  have  failed  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  could  be  made  attractive  only  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  minister  to  the  superstition  of  sensual 
worship,  and  by  vesting  this  ministry  in  the  forms 
of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Hence  he  speaks  of 
consecration  to  Jehovah,  but  at  the  same  time  rep¬ 
resents  the  latter  by  means  of  b*?  (an 

|  image  and  cast-work).  He  set  up  an  ephod,  and 
supplemented  it  with  teraphim.  He  needed  a 
pnest ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  Levite,  he  himself 
selects  one  of  his  sons  for  the  office.  Every  part 
of  his  proceeding  is  thus  marked  by  subjective 
arbitrariness,  which  under  pious  names  concealed 
pelf-interest  and  superstition.  The  narrator  strik¬ 
ingly  points  out  this  his  sin,  by  means'of  a  few  deli¬ 
cate  strokes.  Hitherto  the  man  had  always  been 
called  Micaychn,  distinctly  bearing  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  But  from  ver.  5,  where  he  sets  up  his 
sanctuary,  onward,  he  is  only  spoken  of  as  Micah. 

The  name  of  God  was  not  to  be  desecrated  in  him. 

And  although  Micah  speaks  of  “  Jehovah  ”  ( v.  13), 
his  house  is  only  called  a  Beth  Elohitn,  —  a  name 
also  given  to  the  temples  of  heathen  deities,  —  not 
Beth  Jehovah,  bouse  of  Jehovah.  No  description 
is  given  of  what  the  goldsmith  shaped  out  of  the 
mother’s  two  hundred  pieces  of  money ;  but  it  is 

called  njDpi  bpp,  an  image  and  cast-work. 
These  words  at  the  same  time  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  sin  that  had  been  committed,  for 
they  are  the  technical  expressions  under  which  the 
law  forbids  the  making  of  eveiw  kind  of  image- 
work  for  idolatrous  purposes.  Tile  narrator  has 
his  eye  doubtless  on  Deut.  xxvii.  15:  “Cursed 

(T'NJ)  is  the  man  that  maketh  rOSDI  b^, 

an  abomination  unto  Jehovah,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  artificer.”  He  intimates,  assuredly, 
that  the  same  man  who  stood  in  such  dread  of  Ins 
mother’s  curse  on  the  thief  of  her  money,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  more  awful  curse  or* 
the  divine  law,  when  he  desired,  or  at  any  rate  ac¬ 
cepted,  such  image-work.  The  form  of  the  image 
cannfft,  however,  be  determined  with  certainty. 

The  opinion  that  it  represented  a  calf,  is  certainly 
not  tenable.  It  is  not  true  that  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  was  ever  or  anywhere  represented  under 

oeroed,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  name  of  reproach,  with  a 
reference  to  ttmt.  xxriil.  27 ;  Lev.  xxi.  20.  In  Pesaekim 

117  a,  the  place  teems  to  be  named  *32  [/Mtu, 
probably  in  porsnanoe  of  a  similar  hotniletical  explanation. 
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tho  figjire  of  a  bull  or  eulf.  On  the  contrary,  this 
figure  was  symbolical  of  a  contrast,  a  national  and 
Jiistorical  contrast,  with  Jehovah.  This  appears 
both  from  the  golden  calf  of  the  desert  and  from  the 
history  of  Jeroboam.1  To  infer  from  the  analogy 
of  the  latter,  that  Micah  also  cast  a  culf,  would 
likewise  be  erroneous.  For  Micah’s  act  has  no 
national,  but  only  a  religious  significance.  He 
does  not  intend  to  set  up  a  contrast  to  Jehovah, 
but  only  a  superstitious  syncretism  with  other 
sanctuaries.  Had  the  image  been  a  calf,  the  nar¬ 
rator  would  have  taken  occasion  to  say  so ;  for 
that  of  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
desert,  would  have  indicated  the  nature  of  Micah’s 
si:i.  Since  it  must  be  assumed  that  Micah  in- 
lcudcd  to  establish  a  sort  of  tabernacle,  it  is  to  be 

ipjjosed  that  in  his  image-work  also  he  carried 
out  this  imitation  to  the  extreme  of  superstition. 

In  the  tabernacle,  on  the  [“  mercy-seat  ”] 

there  were  two  cherubim,  with  outspread  wings ; 
and  in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  God  says  :  “  I  will  speak  with 
thee  from  upon  the  kapportlh  [mercy-seat I,  from 
between  the  two  cherubim.”  Now,  if  Micah, 
while  in  general  imitating  this  arrangement,  trans¬ 
formed  the  cherubim  into  sphinx-like  figures,  such 
as  were  found  in  Egyptian  temples,  and  sym- 
bolyzed  (as  Olein.  Alex.,  Strom,  lib.  v.  ch.  5,  well 
explains.)  the  mysterious  problems  concerning  the 
Deity,  which  received  their  soluxion  at  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  he  would  at  the  same  time  minister 
to  tho  superstition  of  the  time.  And  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  establishment  of  an  oracle  that  Micah 

had  in  view.  The  verb  means  to  cut,  to 
chisel,  especially  in  wood,  to  carve ;  for  the  image, 
can  be  burnt  (Dcut.  vii.  5,  25),  or  sawed 

in  pieces  (Deut.  xii.  3).  HpDQ  is  the  coating  of 
gold  with  which  the  image  was  covered  (cf.  Ewald, 
AUerthUmer,  p.  256,  2d  edit.),  and  is  therefore 
oftenest  mentioned  in  connection  with  ptsd,  but 
frequently  also  without  it.  Such  wooden  images 
(called  fdora,  by  the  Greeks),  says  K.  O.  Muller 
( Arch&ologie ,  §  69),  were  adorned  with  chaplets 
and  diadems,  neck-chains,  and  ear  pendants.  To 
this  the  lawgiver  refers,  when  he  says  (Deut.  vii. 
25)  :  “The  images  of  their  gods  ye  shall  burn 
with  fire ;  thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold 
that  is  on  them.”  Beside  the  ephod  Micah  also 
made  teraphim.  This  addition  Bhows  that  he  de¬ 
signed  the  ephod  for  divining  purposes.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  teraphim  has  hitherto  remained  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  great  deal  of  obscurity.  From  Ezek.  xxi. 
26  (21),  2  KgsAxiii.  24,  and  Hos.  iii.  4,  (cf.  also 
1  Sam.  xv.  23),  it  is  certain  that  they  were  con¬ 
sulted,  like  oracles.  They  were  shaped  like  human 
beings,  see  1  Sara.  xix.  13  ;  and  they  were  small, 
otherwise  Rachel  could  not  have  concealed  them 
( Gen.  xxxi.  34).  Antiquity  conceived  of  every  thing 
connected  with  divination  as  wrapped  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  mystery.  The  heathen  oracle  issued  out 
of  the  depth  and  darkness  in  enigmatic  language. 

1  Cf  my  treatise,  Jeroboam ,  Erf.  1856.  Unfortunately, 
Keil  also  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  v  scarcely  Jo  be 
doubted,”  although  he  addooes  no  grounds  for  it.  For  that 

*.  *n»  bp,  In  to.  xx xii.  4,  is  also  followed  by 

71  is  as  natural  as  it  is  that  this  latter  word  is  always 

found  whenever  cast  images  are  spoken  of.  Cf.  Bx.  xxxiv. 
17-  The  error  is  so  widespread  that  It  has  even  found  a 
place  In  the  reply  of  Thomas  ( Union,  Kaih.  Kirthe ,  p.  40), 
to  Stahl's  book  on  "Untoo.”  [On  this  question  of  the 


;  At  Megara,  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  goddess 
I  Night,  represented  as  a  high  and  closely  veiled 
figure.  The  little  teraphim  also  must  have  borne 
about  them  tokens  of  their  mysterious  nature. 
We  may  venture  to  recognize  tliem  in  the  little 
shapes  of  Greek  art,  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle 
and  hat.  who  constantly  accompany  the  figures  of 
.Aesculapius,  the  divining  god  of  the  healing  art 
( where  also  the  tablets  usually  appear,  symbolic 
of  the  responses  of  the  god.  Muller,  Arch&M.t  §  394, 
1).  Among  the  various  names  given  to  these 
attendant  figures  by  the  Greeks,  is  that  of  Teles- 
phoros,  end -bringing.3  It  is  well  known  that  ora¬ 
cles  were  most  frequently  consulted  with  reference 
to  physical  ailments.  In  Israel,  also,  in  days  of 
apostacy,  idols  were  applied  to  for  healing  (2 
Kgs.  i.  2).  The  teraphim,  accordingly,  appear  to 
represent  oracles  of  nealing.  Their  name,  at  all 
events,  teraphim  (trophim),  approximates  closely 
to  that  of  Trophonius,*  for  which  also  the  Greek 
language  affords  no  suitable  etymology.  Tropho- 
nius  is  the  healing  oracle,  who  delivered  his  re¬ 
sponses  in  a  dark  chasm,  and  who,  like  AEscula- 
pius,  is  represented  with  a  serpent,  from  which  he 

probably  derived  his  name  (c£  The  relation¬ 

ship  of  teraphim  and  “  seraphim  ”  is  plain  enough. 
The  serpent-divination  of  Greece  is  manifestly  of 
Asiatic  origin.  That  the  Israelites  offered  incense 
to  the  healing  serpent  erected  by  Moses,  we  learn 
from  the  history  of  Hczekiah,  who  destroyed  it 
(2  Kgs.  xviii.  4).  The  teraphim,  then,  explain 
themselves  and  some  other  matters,  when  we  re¬ 
gard  them  as  Telesphoroi,  possessed  of  oracular 
healing  attributes.  Every  passage  in  which  they 
appear  is  in  this  way  fully  explained. 

Ver.  6.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel.  There  was  no  central  civil  authority,  that 
could  interpose  against  sin  and  its  seductive  arts. 
The  sentence  teaches  that  in  Israel  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  office  of  the  king,  not  to  allow  such  arbi¬ 
trariness  and  sin  as  those  of  Micah  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  anarchy, 
when,  alongside  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  a 
common  man  took  it  upon  himself  to  seduce  the 
people  into  superstition.  It  must,  however,  be 
said,  that  even  though  the  worship  of  God  iu  Shi¬ 
loh  was  strong  enough  to  face  such  dangers,  it 
is  nevertheless  presumptively  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  the  contemporary  ministers  of  that  worship,  that 
Micah  had  the  courage  to  do  as  he  did. .  The  com¬ 
plaint  of  our  verse  is  made,  because*  in  reality 
Miqah  sinned  against  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Mosaic  faith  ana  law.  It  is  not  the  freedom  which 
permitted  a  man  to  have  a  chapel  of  his  own,  that 
is  lamented ;  but  the  license  which  enabled  him  to 
fit  out  an  idol-temple,  to  establish  an  oracle,  and 
arbitrarily  to  disfigure  the  gcuuine  national  coi¬ 
tus.  For  the  rest,  the  utterance  is  one  that  could 
be  made  only  when  the  kingly  office  was  either  ex¬ 
pected  to  exhibit  or  had  exhibited,  its  efficiency  in 
protecting  the  law  in  its  parity.  It  was  possible 
only  uutil  the  most  flourishing  point  of  Solomon's 

meaning  of  calf-idols  In  Israel,  cf.  Smith's  BtbU  Dietim* 
ary,  art.  "  Calf.1’ —  Tx.) 

2  It  is  only  by  the  gilt  of  foretelling  limit  and  sod.  from 
amid  concealment  and  mystery,  that  the  nature  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Telesphoroi  can  be  explained  ;  and  only  thus  ter 
can  a  connection  between  them  and  the  seges  of  tdesphoria, 
of  which  Bockh  speaks,  be  allowed.  It  is  only  their  oooneo- 
tion  with  the  teraphim  that  explains  both  them  and  these. 
This  fact  escaped  both  Preiler  ( Oriock .  Myth.,  i.  827)  sad 
Welcker  (  Gritrk.  Afyt*.,  li.  740). 

S  Whose  connect  ion  with  fierapie  and  “trrr^  is  Is  be 
u.ore  uiiuutely  explained  else  where. 
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reign,  and  probable  only  in  the  times  when  men 
were  seeking  a  king  to  remedy  the  prevalent  an¬ 
archy. 

Vers.  7-12.  And  there  was  a  Levite.  Micah 
probably  found  that  his  sanctuary  lacked  consid¬ 
eration,  because  it  had  no  priest.  There  were 
priests  enough  in  Ephraim,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  none  of  them  were  willing  to 
serve  him  —  which  redounds  to  their  honor.  As¬ 
sistance  came  to  him,  however,  from  another 
quarter.  A  young  man,  who  according  to  rule 

was  settled  in  Judah  (rTJ-in^  cf. 

Josh.  xxi.  4),  became  discontented  at  home,  and 
took  to  travelling  about,  after  the  manner  of  a 
scholar  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  stopped  some 
time  in  Bethlehem,  but  left  that  place  also ;  and 
on  his  way  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  he 
came  to  Micah.  The  position  of  Mican’s  sanctu¬ 
ary  must  have  been  a  favorable  one,  near  the  high¬ 
ways  from  south  to  north ;  for  the  Danites,  who 
came  from  Eshtaol  and  Zorah,  and  the  young 
Levite,  who  came  from  Bethlehem,  passed  by  it. 
Micah,  hearing  that  the  Levite  was  unengaged, 
proposed  to  him  to  take  service  with  himself.  The 
proposition  was  made  sufficiently  inviting.  The 

yonng  man  was  to  be  honored  as  “  a  father  ”  (3^, 
pater),  become  a  priest,  and  be  placed  in  good  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Vanity,  and  the  oner  of  a  good  place 
led  the  young  Levite  astray,  —  and  he  was  not  the 
last  who  fell  thus.  He  forgot  who  he  was  (see  at 
ch.  xviii.  30),  and  whom  as  Levite  he  ought  to 

serve,  and  consented  (bfcW,  cf.  on  ch.  L  27). 
Micah  took  him  in  with  great  joy ;  so  that,  even 
beyond  his  promises,  he  received  him  as  “  one  of 


his  sons,"  —  an  expression  which  stands  in  sug¬ 
gestive  contrast  with  Micah’s  promise  to  regard 
him  “as  a  father."  For  the  sake  of  money,  the 
Levite  submitted  to  be  "consecrated,  ordained," 

by  an  Ephraimite.  (The  words  *31  Hbpjl 

are  a  standing  expression  for  to  induct,  to  ordain. 
The  expression  is  derived  (as  Ex.  xxix.  33  com¬ 
pared  with  ver.  24  clearly  shows),  from  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  laying  the  offerings  required  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  priest  upon  his  hands,  by,  Ex. 

xxix.  24).  At  all  events,  Micah  valued  the  Leviti- 
cal  dignity  more  highly  than  the  Levite  himself 
did.  When  the  latter  had  entered  his  house,  he 
exclaimed :  — 

Ver.  13.  Now  know  I  that  Jehovah  will  do 
me  good,  seeing  the  Levite  has  become  my 
priest.  These  words  indicate  most  strikingly,  the 
thorough  self-deception  of  the  man.  He  looks  for 
blessings  to  Jehovah,  against  whom  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  mortal  sin  of  image-worship.  He  ex¬ 
pects  these  blessings  on  account  of  a  Levite,  who 
did  wrong  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hired. 
He  who  sets  up  ephod  and  teraphim  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  others,  has  himself  so  little  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  truth  as  not  to  perceive  that  in 
the  falsehood  of  his  entire  establishment  its  down¬ 
fall  is  already  assured.  Perhaps,  he  also  found 
pleasure  in  the  descent  of  his  Levite  (ch.  xviii.  30), 
although  it  ought  rather  to  have  frightened  him. 
But  self-love  blinds  him,  and  his  soiled  conscience 
builds  hopes  on  the  name  of  a  Levite,  whose  doings 
in  his  house  challenged  the  judgments  of  God. 

Now  know  I,"  he  exclaims.  He  will  soon  learn 
how  deceptive  this  knowing  is. 


The  tribe  of  Dan,  desirous  of  more  room ,  despatches  explorers.  These ,  after  spending 
a  night  near  Micah* s  religious  establishment,  become  aware  of  its  existence , 
and  consult  its  oracle .  Proceeding,  they  find  at  Laish  an  inviting 
place,  easy  of  conquest.  They  return  home,  and  a 
colony  of  six  hundred  families  is  sent  out. 

Chapter  XVIII.  1-13. 

1  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  and  in  those  days  the  tribe  of  the 
Danites  sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in  ;  for  unto  that  day  all  their  [no] 
inheritance  *  had  not  [omit :  not]  fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes  of  I&raeL 

2  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  sent  of  their  family  five  men  from  their  coasts  [of 
their  whole  number],  men  of  valour,  from  Zorah,  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  to  search  it  ?  and  they  said  unto  them,  Go,  search  the  land :  who  when 

{  and]  they  came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  [as  for  as]  the  house  of  Micah,  [and]  they 
odged  there.  When  they  were  by  the  house  of  Micah,  they  knew  the  voice 1  of 
the  young  man  the  Levite :  and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said  unto  him,  Who 
brought  thee  hither  ?  and  what  makest  [doest]  thou  in  this  place  f  and  what  hast 
4  thou  here  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  and  thus  dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and 
5  hath  [he]  hired  me,  and  I  am  [became]  his  priest  And  they  said  unto  him,  Ask 
counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God,  that  we  may  know  whether  our  way  which  we  go 
6  shall  be  prosperous.  And  the  priest  said  unto  them,  Go  in  peace :  before  the  Lord 
7  [Jehovah]  is  your  way  wherein  ye  go.  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and  came  to 
Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that  were  therein,  how  they  dwelt  •  careless  [securely],* 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Zidoniang,  quiet  and  secure  ;  and  there  was  no  magistrate 
[potentate]  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to  shame  [injure  them]  in  any  thing ; 
and  they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with  any  man  [had  no 

8  imtenwarM  with  ocher  mm].  And  they  came  unto  their  brethren  to  Zorah  and  Eshtaol : 

9  and  their  brethren  said  unto  them,  What  say  ye  ?  And  they  said.  Arise,  that  we 
may  [and  let  us]  go  up  against  them :  for  we  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  ti 
very  good :  and  are  ye  still  ?  be  not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  [come]  to  poeae&s 

10  the  land.  When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land : 
for  God  hath  given  it  into  your  hands ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing 

11  that  it  in  the  earth  [land].  And  there  went  Jrom  thence  of  the  family  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  out  of  Zorah  and  out  of  Eshtaol,  six  hundred  men  appointed  [girded]  with 

12  weapons  of  war.  And  they  went  up,  and  pitched  [encamped]  in  Kirjath-jearini,  in 
Judah:  wherefore  they  called  [callj  that  place  Mahaneh-dan  [Camp  of  Dan]  onto 

18  this  day :  behold,  it  is  behind  Kirjath-jearim.  And  they  passed  thenoe  unto  mount 
Ephraim,  and  came  unto  [as  far  as]  the  house  of  Micah. 

T1XTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Jet.  1.  —  proptrij  naans :  w  in  tfaa  character  of  an  inheritance,  as  an  inheritance,”  ef.  Non.  xjrvi.  6S, 

ate.  The  nominative  to  Is  to  be  supplied  from  the  thought  of  the  preceding  danse,  either  in  the  tan  of 

n>D3,  or,  better,  in  the  more  general  form  of  *aod*  Tb*  writer  probably  intended  to  introduce  the  ratyeet 

after  the  verb,  but  as  be  proceeded  his  attention  was  diverted  by  subordinate  clauses,  and  so  he  ended  with  an  anano- 
luthon.  —  Ta.) 

[■  Ter.  a  —  Vlf>  Dr.  Cased  renters  «  sound,”  see  his  explanation  below.  Keil  and  others  understand  it  of  dialectic 
pronunciation  or  other  peculiarities  of  speech.  Bertheau  thinks  that  Inasmuch  u  the  envoys  had  to  n  torn  adds  ”  ttom 
thsfar  way  In  order  to  get  to  Mioah’s  temple,  they  could  not  have  been  near  enough  to  hear  the  Levite's  vdee  or  note  hie 
pronunciation.  'He  therefore  asenmee  that  what  they  recognised  was  the  "  tidings  ”  that  were  told  them  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  near  by.  Bat  why  not  take  the  words  in  the  seooe  In  which  any  man  would  naturally  take  them  at  the  first  read¬ 
ing  ?  The  Levtte  had  been  a  wanderer  ;  some  one  (or  more)  of  the  five  envoys  had  met  with  him,  and  now  tooogainea  hie 
voice,  ae  they  lie  encamped  near  by.  The  conversation  that  ensues  when  they  meet  with  him  is  ©ertelnly  exactly  such 
as  would  be  expected  under  such  circumstances ;  and  the  aooount  which  Micah  gives  of  hla  personal  aflkirs  (rer.  4),  can 
aearcely  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition.—  Ta.) 

p  Ver.  7.  —  is  predicate  to  and  as  such  ought  to  be  masculine.  The  feminine  is  accounted  far 

me  the  principle  that  the  writer’s  imaginatiot/idenUtes  the  people  with  the  city  in  which  they  live,  and  so  speaks  of  them 
as  fcminine,  of  Kwald,  Ltkrb.  174  b ;  Green,  Orem.  975,  2,  b.  The  oppositional  masculine  participles  ntgfo5) 
only  show  that  this  identification  ie  no  longer  in  tbs  mind  of  the  writer.  —  Ta.] 


XXBGSTIGAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 


Ver.  1.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 

IsraeL  This  is  repeated  in  order  to  intimate 
that  the  author  does  not  approve  of  what  he  is 
about  to  relate  concerning  the  Danites.  Such  a 
piratical  expedition  was  possible  on lj  when  there 
was  no  organic  national  authority  to  guard  the 

Eublic  peace  and  watch  over  the  enforcement  of 
iw.  The  kingly  office  is  a  guaranty  of  the  safety 
of  property  and  of  the  continuance  or  public  peace, 
ana  does  not  permit  adventurous  expeditions,  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  injury  of  others.  These  very 
evils,  however,  were  prevalent  in  Germany,  not¬ 
withstanding  imperial  rule ;  and  that  not  only  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  bring  about  the 
formation  of  local  peace-compacts ;  and  even  then 
they  had  inserted  in  them  the  danse  of  the  West¬ 
phalian  treaty  of  1371,  according  to  which  a  city  or 
lord  was  only  forbidden  to  engage  in  hostilities  with¬ 
out  a  previous  declaration  of  war.  Even  this  princi¬ 
ple  would  have  condemned  the  Danites,  it  is  true, 
out  the  organic  government  in  the  interests  of  peace 

and  order  which  Israel  understood  by 
kingdom,  royal  dominion,  had  no  existence  in  Ger¬ 
many,  even  until  after  the  thirty  years’  war. 

Tor  that  unto  that  day  no  inheritance  had 
fallen  unto  them.  These  words  do  not  express 


the  view  of  the  narrator,  but  rehearse  the  complaint 
of  the  Danites,  which  was  causeless  however.  Dan 
had  certainly  received  an  inheritance ;  and  in  proof 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  even  at  this  time  the  tribe 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  Its 
territory  extended  over  Timnah  and  Ekron,  as  far 
as  Joppa  on  the  coast  (Josh.  xix.  41-46) ;  but  it 
had  been  crowded  into  the  mountains  by  the  Amor 
ites  (Judg.  i.  34),  and  had  failed  to  dispossess  the 
Philistines  of  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast.  On 
this  account  the  tribe  might  indeed  have  too  nar¬ 
row  bounds ;  but  instead  of  enlarging  their  bor¬ 
ders  by  making  war  on  their  heathen  neighbors, 
they  complained.  If  they  had  not  been  lacking 
in  the  true  enthusiasm  of  faith  in  Jehovah,  their 
onsets  of  irresistible  prowess  would  not  have  failed 
to  win  the  territory  allotted  to  them.  But  it 
was  easier,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  surprise  un¬ 
defended  honses  and  lands,  than  to  contend  with 
the  five  princes  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  numer¬ 
ous  armies.  The  words  before  us  are  only  the 
subterfuge  with  which  Dan  defended  the  unusual 
resolution  it  had  taken  before  the  other  tribes. 


Ver.  2.  And  the  sons  of  Dan  sent  of  their 
family  five  men.  Only  in  Israel  was  it  an  un¬ 
usual  thing  to  look  about  for  other  possessions  than 
those  which  had  been  assigned.  Among  other  na¬ 
tions,  the  reduction  of  a  too  numerous  population 
by  means  of  colonisation,  was  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence  (cf.  Movers,  PhOmzier ,  iii.  5,  etc.).  In 
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the  ease  of  Dan,  however,  the  resolution  to  look 
about  for  new  territory  was  not  arrived  at  by  a  few 
adventurers,  who  unceremoniously  cat  themselves 
loose  from  their  people,  bat  by  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  commissioners  ana  envoys  to  whom  the 
promotion  of  the  scheme  was  entrusted,  were 

elected  from  among  the  whole  (DTDSJTD)  and  were 

not  ordinary  spies,  bat  chosen  men  (Vn 
upon  whom  the  matter  naturally  devolved.  (Com¬ 
pare  the  Roman  plan  of  appointing  commission* 
ers  to  supervise  the  establishment  of  a  colony.) 
The  express  statement  that  they  were  told  "Go, 
explore  the  land/*  is  added,  in  order  to  relieve 
them  from  every  appearance  of  having  acted  only 
on  their  own  responsibility. 

Vers.  3,  4.  There,  near  the  house  of  Kioah, 

they  recognised  the  sound.  “  There  ”  (Dtjft,1 
i.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “  temple-house,”  which  is 
here,  in  a  special  sense,  called  the  “  house  of  Micah.” 

When  they  were  near  this  house  0TV2TDV),  they 

beard  the  “  sound  (Vlp)  of  the  young  Levite.” 
This  has  been  curiously  enough  understood  of  the 
voice  of  the  Levite.  But  how  could  the  Danites  tell 
by  the  voice  that  it  belonged  to  a  Levite  ?  The 
statement,  however,  becomes  instructive,  when  we 
call  to  mind  what  is  written  in  Ex.  xxviii.  35. 
The  Levite* in  Micah’s  House  wore  the  priestly 
dress,  which  was  provided  with  bells,  in  order  “  that 

their  sound  may  be  heard  (iVip  when  he 

enters  into  and  comes  out  of  the  Holy  Place.” 
The  Danites,  having  passed  the  night 
beard,  in  the  morning,  the  bells  of  the  officiating 
priest,  and  thus  learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
there  was  a  Levite  there. 

Vers.  5,  6.  Inquire,  we  pray  thee,  of  God 
(lUohim).  The  Danites,  it  is  evident  from  all  they 
do,  are  not  steadfast  in  their  faith  in  Jehovah. 
Hence,  also,  they  find  no  fault  with  the  Levite  for 
having  “hired”  himself  to  Micah;  nor  do  they 
hesitate,  when  they  learn  that  be  has  an  ephod  and 
teraphim  (ver^  14),  to  consult  his  oracle  about  the 
success  of  their  undertaking ;  bat  that  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  here,  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
case.  The  narrator  indicates  this  veiw  delicately, 
by  making  them  say,  “Inquire  of  Elohim,”  al¬ 
though  the  Levite,  in  the  account  he  gave  of  him¬ 
self,  had  used  the  name  Jehovah,  for  to  his  service 
Micah’s  House  was  nominally  devoted.  The  Le- 
▼ite’s  response  is  oracular,  i.  e.,  thoroughly  ambig¬ 
uous  :  “  Go  in  peace :  TTjrV  Hjb,  njb 

Is  simply  equivalent  to  coram ;  no  such  accessory 
idea  as  “  favorable,”  lies  in  the  words.  “  Your  way 
is  before  Jehovah”  —  an  answer  unquestionably 
correct.  The  Danites  probably  explained  it  in  a 
favorable  sense,  on  account  of  the  “  go  in  peace  ” 
which  preceded  it. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  five  went,  and  came  to  Laimh. 
Since  the  city  was  afterwards  called  Dan,  whose 
name  and  situation  at  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  (and  that  not  the  spring  at  Binifts),  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Robinson  was 
doubtless  right  in  saying  (BUR.  iii.  392),  that  “of 
the  identity  of  its  situation  and  that  of  Tell  el- 
Kfidy  there  can  be  no  qnestion.”  Ritter  (xv.  217) 
even  communicates  Wilson’s  observation,  accord- 

1  [Our  author,  both  In  his  version  of  the  Hebrew  text 
and  here,  transfers  QtT  from  the  end  of  one  verse  to  the 
beginning  of  soother,  bat  without  good  reason.  —  Ta.] 


ing  to  which  the  name  Dan,  t.  e.,  judge,  survives  by 
translation  in  K&dy,  the  surname  of  the  Tell 
Laish,  however,  lay  “  in  the  valley  that  leads  to 
Beth-rehob  ”  fver.  28).  This  valley  can  scarcely 
be  any  other  than  the  present  Wady  et-Teim,  the 
great  longitudinal  valley  which  extends  firom  the 
plain  of  Lake  H filch  upward  to  R&sbeiya.  Through 
this  valley  and  the  Buka’a  runs  the  direct  road 
from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Hamath  (Rob. 
iii.  371 ).  The  spies  of  Moses  explored  the  land  as 
for  as  Rehob,  where  the  road  leads  to  Hamath 
(Num.  xiiL  21).  Rehob  (prop.  Rechob)  is  a  name 
suggested  by  topographical  characteristics,  and  re¬ 
curs  therefore  in  various  places.  It  always  presup¬ 
poses  the  presence  of  a  plain  or  level  surface.8  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Scripture  itself  does  not  speak 
of  either  Dan  or  Laish,  as  situated  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan.  We  may,  nevertheless,  venture  the 
conjecture  that  this  situation  may  be  found  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  name  Laish  Laish  signifies  a 

lion ;  and  ancient,  originally  Egyptian,  symbology, 
has  made  the  lion  the  sign  of  flowing  stream-sources. 
For  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  his  sign  in  the  zo¬ 
diac,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise.  Hence, 
says  Horapollo,  the  mouths  of  fountains  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the*  figures  of  lions.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  lion  is  allied 
“  guardian  of  springs,”  and  for  the 
wide-extended  usage  of  setting  up  figures  of  the 
lion  near  springs.  The  place  of  tne  source  of  the 
Orontes  is  named  Lebwen,  which  also  means  lion. 
The  river  which  rises  near  Baalbek-Heliopolis  was 
called  Leontes  (at  present  Lit&ny) ;  and  the  lion 
himself,  as  Egyptian  symbol,  signified  “  House  of 
the  Sun.”  On  the  front-side  of  a  building  over  the 
spring  of  Ain  ’Anflb  there  are  found  figures  of 
animals,  considered  to  be  either  lions  or  dogs  (Rit¬ 
ter,  xvii.  676).  The  name  Laish  may  be  supposed 
to  indicate  in  a  similar  manner  the  fountain,  “  one 
of  the  laigest  in  the  world,”  which  leaps  down  in 
an  “  immense  stream  ”  from  Tell  el-KAtW  ( Rob.  iii. 
390).  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  blessing  of 
Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  22) :  “And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a  JTHp  "T12  (lion’s  whelp) ;  he  leaps  forth 
from  B&8han.”  The  attribute  thus  expressed  cor¬ 
responds,  as  it  were,  to  that  indicated  in  the  name 
Laish.  Leshem,  the  name  under  which  the  place 
appears  in  Josh.  xix.  47,  gives  literal  expression, 
perhaps,  to  the  same  idea  which  was  figuratively 

indicated  by  Laish.  The  verb  to  break 

through  (of  a  spring),  to  flow,  belongs  to  an  an¬ 
cient  and  widely  diffused  root.  Hence,  as  the 

source  of  the  Jordan  was  called  0$!?,  so  the 

warm  springs  near  the  Dead  Sea  were  called 
Lesha,  changed  afterwards  into  Callirrhoe  (cf. 
lehhan ,  Lieut,  Lech,  Celtic,  Leis,  Lias ,  and  numer¬ 
ous  similar  river  names). 

Ver.  7.  There  was  no  hereditary  potentate 
in  the  land,  to  oppress  them  in  any  respect. 
The  observations  of  the  five  envoys  are  remark¬ 
able.  They  find  the  city,  as  a  colony  of  Sidon, 
quietly  devoted  to  industrial  arts,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  mother  city.  It  had  not  entered  into 
relations  for  mutual  protection  with  other  cities, 
probably  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  colony. 
That  notwithstanding  this,  it  could  foe!  itself  se¬ 
cure,  and  live  without  much  warlike  vigilance, 

*  On  Rehob,  equivalent  to  Paltoe,  compare  above,  on 
Jndg.  L  81. 
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although  Sidon  was  so  far  away,  evinces  the  very 
peaceful  condition  of  the  Syria  of  that  day.  The 

envoys  observe  also,  that  “  there  is  no 
in  the  land/'  The  expression  is  obscure  by  reasou 
of  its  uncommonness.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  can 
only  be  understood  in  this  way:  The  Dunite  en¬ 
voys,  during  their  stay  in  Laish,  investigate  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ability  of  the  city  to  defend  itself.  In 
this  investigation  they  find  not  only  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  engaged  in  peaceful  industry  (t3j7B7),  while 
their  natural  allies  are  far  away,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  i. no  dynast  or  tyrant, 

in  the  land,  with  armed  troops  in  his  pay,  ready 
for  war.  The  presence  of  such  a  one  would  make 
it  necessary  to  anticipate  serious  and  ready  resist¬ 
ance.  Hence,  the  Persians,  when  they  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Ionia,  deposed  the  tyrants  and  instituted 
popular  governments  everywhere  (Herod,  vi.  43). 

Under  the  CHV  of  our  passage,  we  are  to 
understand  what  the  Greeks  called  dynasts,  hered¬ 
itary  despots,  who  exercised  supreme  control  in 
the  city.  There  is  no  thought  here  of  a  king  or  of 
suffetes,  but  of  a  tyrannical  oppressor,  who  with¬ 
out  consent  of  the  inhabitants  has  become  their 
master,  and  who  surrounds  himself  with  armed 
troops,  in  order,  as  instances  in  both  Greek  and 
Phoenician  islands  and  cities  sufficiently  prove,  to 
preserve  the  succession  to  this  sort  of  government 
in  his  own  family  by  means  of  force.  In  this  ex¬ 
planation,  "^55  may  either  be  taken  as  the  object 

after  in  the  sense  of  enforced  supremacy,  — 

in  which  case  l  Sam.  ix.  17  may  be  compared,  for 
is  indeed,  both  in  letter  and  sense,  the  Latin 
arcere,  and  sometimes  also  equivalent  to  coercere ; 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  subjective 

opposition  to  and  be  compared  with 

=  lord,  commander  (cf.  the  Sanskrit  fira), 
in  the  Aramaic  names  Nebuchadnezxar  and  Esar-  ] 
haddon  (cf.  my  Ortsnamen ,  i.  118).  Since  such  a 
Joreth-tlser  wields  his  power  by  violence  and  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  it  is  not  said  that 

none  such  “  reigns”  in  the  land,  but  a'bjHrro 
none  such  “injures,  oppresses.”1  But  for  de¬ 
fense  against  attacks  from  without,  sfich  a  ruler  is 
undoubtedly  well  adapted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
instance  of  Polycrates.  The  envoys,  therefore,  are 
right,  when  they  consider  the  absence  of  such  a 
commander,  where  powerful  friends  are  far  away, 
and  military  activity  is  altogether  wanting,  as 
favorable  to  the  success  of  an  assailant 

Vers.  8-10.  And  they  said,  Arise,  and  let  ns 
go  up  against  them.  The  narrative  allows  an¬ 
cient  manners  to  speak  for  themselves  in  a  very 
delicate  way.  The  five  envoys,  on  their  arrival  at 
home,  keep  quiet,  until  they  are  asked,  What  have 
ye?  Then,  however,  they  are  the  ones  who  stim¬ 
ulate  the  irresolute  and  doubtful :  “  why  are  you 

silent  ?  be  not  slothful  nt|n>,  Nia>,  r\df?}" 
for  to  go,  to  come,  and  to  have  what  you  desire,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  You  will  find  an  attrac- 

1  [Kail's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  in  all  essential 
points  very  similar,  except  that  he  defines  "TCj?  tT'T)*, 
as  "  ono  who  seises  on  power,’*  and  derives  (lightly,  do 


five  country  without  defense,  a  large  land,  to  which 
nothing  (either  of  wealth  or  attractiveness)  is 
wanting.  This  representation  was  not  extrava¬ 
gant.  Laish  was  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  on 
the  same  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Daphne 
mentioned  by  Josephus ;  which  name,  in  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  period,  was  only  given  to  attractively  sit¬ 
uated  places.  Accordingly,  Josephus  himself  also 
speaks  of  his  Daphne  as  a  delicious  place,  rich  in 
water-springs  ( Iran,  iv.  1,  1 ).  The  tract  of  land 
in  which  it  lay,  is  still  called  Ard  Difneh,  and  is 
covered  with  glorious  wheat-fields  and  noble  old 
trees  (Rob.  iii.  394).  The  emigrating  Mcssenians 
were  in  similar  manner  invited  by  Anaxilaus  of 
Rhenium  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Zanklc 
in  Sicily,  being  told  that  it  was  a  blessed  land,  and 
in  a  fine  part  of  the  island  (Pans.  iv.  23).  Seneca 
remarks  ( Coruolatio  ad  Hetciam  mairem ,  cap.  vi.), 
that  many  emigrants  have  been  Received  by  un¬ 
measured  praises  of  the  fertile  territory. 

The  envovs,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  people, 
add  that  “fclohim  has  given  the  land  into  their 
hands,”  referring  probably  to  the  response  of  the 
Levite’s  oracle. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  there  broke  up  from  tbenoe  six 
hundred  men,  girded  with  weapons  of  war. 
Six  hundred  families  either  volunteered,  or  were 
selected.  The  number  may  correspond  with  an¬ 
cient  usage.  Livy  relates  that  the  Romans,  when 
engaged  in  a  colonizing  enterprise,  in  the  year  197 
before  Christ,  sent  out  three  hundred  families  into 
each  several  city  (xxxii.  29).  The  Danites,  like 
Greek  and  Roman  colonies,  set  out  as  if  for  war, 
with  banners,  arms,  and  means  of  subsistence  (ver. 
21).  In  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  it  is  said: 
’EA ifi&avor  SwAa  4k  rov  3i| fuxriow  ml 

4<p68ia  (cf.  Hermann,  Grieck.  StaaUakerthUmer ,  § 
75,2). 

Ver.  12.  Wherefore  that  place  is  called 
“  Oamp  of  Dan,”  unto  this  day :  behold,  it  is 
behind  Kixjath-jearim.  The  expedition  was  at 
that  time  an  extraordinary  event.  It  seemed  to 
renew  the  old  marches  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  There  doubtless  existed 
notices  concerning  the  various  stations  which  they 
made  on  the  journey.  It  seems,  "however,  that 
only  three  of  the  stations  are  known  to  us.  The 
first  was  the  “Machaneh  Dan,”  with  which  the 
first  awakening  of  Samson  to  his  life  of  heroism 
was  connected  (ch.  xiii.  25).  It  lay  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  and  was  therefore  doubtless  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  expedition,  which  came  for 
the  most  part  from  those  cities  (ver.  11,  cf.  ver.  2). 
This  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  Machaneh  Dan 
near  Kiijath-jearim,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  is  here  made.  The  researches  of  Robin¬ 
son  enable  us  to  locate  the  latter  near  the  modern 
Kuryet  el-’Enab,  whence  the  high  road  appears  to 
have  gone  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The 
third  is  the  sanctuary  of  Micah,  where  likewise 
the  “  camping-place  of  Dan  ”  was  probably  long 
remembered.  At  all  events,  the  remark,  that  since 
this  expedition  the  name  Machaneh  Dan  existed, 
hhows  that  the  event  took  place  before  the  days  of 
Samson  (during  which  Dan  appears  also  to  have 
been  in  an  enfeebled  condition),  and  is  therefore  to 
be  put  between  Gideon  and  Samson. 

doubt)  ttTTT  from  tt iy  hi  tbo  mom  of  Mixing,  and  not 
m  our  author  does,  in  the  mum  of  "  inheriting,”  or  mthor, 
perhaps,  in  both  mom*  at  the  sum  time.  — Ta.] 
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The  Danites,  on  the  way  to  Laish ,  pillage  the  sanctuary  of  Micoh,  and  persuade  his 
priest  to  go  with  them.  Micah  pursues ,  but  finding  the  robbers  too  strong ,  turns 
back .  The  conquest  and  destruction  of  Laish ,  and  the  building  of  Dan. 


Chapter  XVIII.  14-31. 

14  Then  answered  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  country  of  Laish,  and  said 
unto  their  brethren,  Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  tera- 
phim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image  ?  now  therefore  consider  what  ye 

15  have  to  do.  And  they  turned  thitherward,  and  came  to  the  house  of  the  young 
man  the  Levite,  even  unto  [omit :  unto]  the  house  of  Micah,  and  saluted  him. 

16  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed  [girded]  with  their  weapons  of  war,  which 

47  were  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan,1  stood  by  the  entering  of  the  gate.  And  the 

five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  went  up,  and  came  in  thither  [entered  the 
house”],  and  took  the  graven  image,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the 
molten  image :  and  the  priest  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the  six  hun- 

18  dred  men  that  were  appointed  [girded]  with  weapons  of  war.  And  these  went 
[when  these  had  gone]  into  Micah’s  house,  and  fetched  the  carved  image,  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image.  [,]  Then  [then]  said  the  priest 

19  unto  them,  What  do  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine  hand 
upon  thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest :  Is  it  better 
for  thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be  a  priest  unto  a 

20  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel ?  And  the  priests  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of  the 

21  people.  So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and 

22  the  carriage  [baggage]  before  them.  And  when  they  were  a  good  way  from  the 
house  of  Micah,  the  men  that  were  in  the  houses  near  to  Micah’s  house  were 

23  gathered  together,  and  overtook  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan.  And  they  cried 
[called  out]  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan.  And  they  turned  their  faces,  and 
said  unto  Micah,  What  aileth  [What  is  the  matter  with]  thee,  that  thou  comest 

24  with  such  a  company?  And  he  said,  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made, 
and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away :  and  what  have  I  more?  and  what  is  this 

25  that  ye  say  unto  me,  What  aileth  [is  the  matter  with]  thee  ?  And  the  children 
[sons]  of  Dan  said  unto  him,  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among  us,  lest  angry 
fellows  [men  fierce  of  spirit]  run  [fall]  upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  .[destroy]  thy 

26  life,  with  [and]  the  lives  of  thy  household  [house].  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Dan  went  their  way:  and  when  [omit:  when]  Micah  saw  that  they  were  too 
strong  for  him  [stronger  than  he],  [and]  he  turned  and  went  back  unto  his  house. 

27  And  they  took  the  things  which  Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest  which  he  had,  and 
came  unto  [upon]  Laish,- unto  [upon]  a  people  that  were  at  [omit:  that  were  at] 
quiet  and  secure :  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the 

28  city  with  fire.  And  there  was  no  deliverer,  because  it  [f  * ,  the  city,]  was  far  from 
Zidon,  and  they  had  no  business  with  any  man  [*.«.,  no  intercourse  with  other  people]  ;  and 
it  [the  city]  was  in  the  valley  that  lieth  by  [extends  to]  Beth-rehob.  And  they 

29  built  a  [the]  city,  and  dwelt  therein.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan, 
after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father,  who  was  born  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name 

30  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  set  up  the 
graven  image  [for  themselves] :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  [Moses],  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day 

3 1  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.1  And  they  set  them  up  Micah’s  graven  image  which 
he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[I  Ver.  16.  —  The  unusual  position  of  this  clause,  separated  from  the  words  to  which  It  belongs, 

may  be  explained  by  sup*poelng  that  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  It  occurred  to  the  author  that  his  language  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  understood  of  six  hundred  men  stationing  themselves  to  guard  tbe  temple,  and  prohibit  the  approach  of  the 
Danites,  and  that  he  obviates  this  by  adding  the  present  clause.  The  B.  V.  places  the  words  where  according  to  the 
seuse  they  belong.  —  Te.  J 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


[*  Ver.  22.  —  /TJpp  !\?mn  mipn  :  M  they  had  juet  withdrawn  from  the  hone  of  Micah,  when  the 

M,"  etc.  Bo  Dr.  Omd,  bat  not  so  veil  me  the  B.  V.  The  verb  properly  raqoiree  a  001  piemen  tel  tafia- 

10^,  cf.  Ex.  Till.  M,  bat  le  frequently  also,  u  bm,  need  without  it  —  Ta.) 

[S  Ver.  80.  -  Dr.  CosmI  adopts  tm  the  conjectural  reading  "ark”  instead  of  « land  ; ”  and  It  eerteinly  seems  that 
If  criticism  is  ever  justified  in  resorting  to  conjecture,  it  Is  so  in  this  passage.  See  the  dhcnsdon  below.  —  Ta.] 


XXEQETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  14.  Do  ye  know  that  thare  is  in  thoss 
honnea  an  ephod,  teraphim,  and  imago  and 

oast-work  t  The  five  men  who  had  reconnoitered 
Laish,  accompany  the  colony,  and  form  the  soul 
of  the  whole  undertaking.  This  is  manifestly  not 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  Danites  present  us  with  a  military 
expedition,  reckless  and  violent,  snch  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  migrations  and  conquests  is  full  of.  Their 
road  leads  them  over  the  mountains,  and  past  the 
House  of  Micah.  What  bouses  are  those  ?  ask  the 

Danites.  And  their  guides  inform  them 
for  the  question  is  only  presupposed),  that  here 
there  is  a  private  sanctuary,  fuller  provided  with 
everything  necessary  to  such  an  institution.  No 
Homan  colony  was  sent  forth  without  the  author¬ 
ity  of  taking  auspices,  or  without  an  attendant 
pullarius.  The  Danite  envoys  had  asked  the 
priest  concerning  the  mind  of  Elohim,  and  had 
communicated  his  favorable  answer  to  their  breth¬ 
ren.  The  need  of  an  oracle  of  their  own  becomes 
strongly  felt  by  these  warriors,  who  take  the  field 
from  wholly  subjective  motives.  The  people  have 
not  left  their  hereditary  lauded  possessions  in  order 
to  lose  themselves  in  a  strange  land,  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  tribe-con  scion  sness.  This  conscious¬ 
ness  was  alive  in  them,  however,  only  so  far  as  its 
national  character  went.  They  remember  Dan, 
their  ancestor,  but  not  Jehovah,  their  God.  They 
were  not  unbelieving,  but  superstitious ;  and  su¬ 
perstition  is  subjective.  It  desires  to  bo  helped  by 
Elohim,  but  it  has  no  penitence,  so  os  to  serve 
Jehovah.  The  Danites  desire  to  have  a  deity  of 
their  own,  to  direct  them  by  his  responses ;  and 
think  that  they^an  steal  him,  as  gold  and  prop 
erty  may  be  stolen.  Before  Jehovah  they  could 
not  stand  with  the  thoughts  of  robbery  and  death 
that  fill  their  hearts ;  but  in  these  houses,  they 
hear,  there  is  an  image  and  cast-work,  ephod  and 
teraphim.  They  conclude  to  conquer  for  their 
future  city  its  appropriate  temple  service  also. 

Vers.  15-30.  And  they  came  to  the  house  of 
the  young  man  the  Levite,  the  house  of  Micah. 
The  manner  in  which  the  robbery  is  accomplished 
is  vividly  and  beautifully  portrayed.  Tnc  five 
leaders  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  Levite 
from  their  former  visit.  They  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  situation.  They  go  to  him,  and  greet 
him.  The  priest  recognizes  them,  and  perrfiits 
them,  the  five,  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  He  him¬ 
self  remains  at  the  gate,  where  the  six  hundred, 
in  their  warlike  array,  have  placed  themselves, 
while  the  families,  the*  cattle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
train,  are  already  moving  off.  The  five,  being 
alone  in  the  temple,  take  all  its  treasures,  image 
and  image  adornments,  ephod  and  teraphim  (an¬ 
other  proof  that  the  latter  were  Bmall),  and  bring 
them  forth  (ver.  18),  when  the  priest  addresses 
them :  **  What  do  ye  *  '*  Even  at  this  stage,  the 
narrative  does  not  conceal  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
priest.  He  was  not  watchful  when  the  people 
came,  sent  no  information  of  anything  to  Micah, 
and  even  now  raised  no  alarm  to*  prevent  the  theft 


which  he  contd  not  but  know  was  in  progress.  He 
was  just  an  hireling.  Hence,  when  the  five  pro¬ 
pose  to  him  to  be  priest  to  them,  a  whole  tribe, 
rather  than  to  a  mere  individual*  but  in  that  case  to 
keep  still,  and  come  along  with  the  idols,  without 
malting  a  noise, — he  accepts  the  offer  with  joy, 
takes  the  idols  into  his  pnestly  hands,  and  is  for 
security  inclosed  in  the  midst  of  the  warriors. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  superstition  !  This  priest 
has  first  of  all  betrayed  his  God  and  his  office  for 
money,  has  by  his  name  as  pri&t  led  many  astray, 
and  now,  from  mere  vanity,  abandons  his  benefac¬ 
tor,  who  has  treated  him  as  a  son  (ch.  xvii.  11), 
and  leaves  him  in  the  larch ;  and  yet  he  is  eatrerly 
snatched  up  as  something  valuable,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  point  gained  when  anch  hands  as 
his  carry  rods  who  allow  themselves  to  be  taken 
off  by  robbers,  and  to  be  honored  and  praised  by 
traitors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  according  to 
ver.  20,  the  priest  when  he  joins  the  warriors,  re¬ 
gains  custody  only  of  the  “  ephod,  teraphim,  and 
image :  ”  the  m/ttaekah,  the  ornament  of  the  image, 
containing  its  gold  value,  the  Danites  do  not  trust 
out  of  their  own  hands. 

Vers.  21-26.  They  had  just  departed  from 
the  house  of  Micah.  The  Danites  show  them¬ 
selves  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  freebooters.  They 
assume  that  they  may  be  pursued.  Accordingly, 
they  cause  everything  that  cannot  defend  itself  or 
is  difficult  of  transportation,  to  proceed  in  advance 

of  them.  (The  term  from  heavy, 

most  here  undoubtedly  be  taken  of  what,  like  cat¬ 
tle,  admits  of  only  slow  transportation  ; 1  for  many 
valuables  the  Danites  can  scarcely  have  had  with 
ihem.  Moreover  —  and  this  is  important  here  — 
the  meaning  u  valuable,"  in  this  word,  is  only  a 
derivative  one  from  “  heavy.")  Thus  they  march 
along  —  behind  their  children,  sheep,  and  beasts  of 
burden  —  ready  for  instant  action.  Meanwhile, 
information  of  the  theft  had  reached  Micah.  About 
his  sanctuary  a  little  village  had  formed  itself. 
The  people  are  quickly  collected.  The^  pursue. 
But  there  was  qo  Abraham  here,  who  with  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  men  smote  great  armies. 
Neither  Abraham’s  faith,  nor  Abraham’s  good 
cause  were  here.  The  Danites,  when  they  hear 
the  outcries  of  the  pursuers,  act  at  first  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened.  But  when  by  Micah ’s  anger 
they  perceive  that  he  knows  all,  they  —  probably 
the  five  leaders  —  tell  him  that  it  were  better  for 
him  to  be  qniet  —  he  might  otherwise  lose  more; 
lor  the  people  there,  whpin  he  sees,  are  fierce  of 
disposition,  and  know  no  mercy.  And  Micah  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  power.  The  narrative 
shows  strikingly  how  men,  when  exdted  about 
their  property,  snow  their  true  faces.  Micah,  who 
has  always  talked  of  Jehovah,  as  he  who  did  him 
good,  now,  forgetting  himself  entirely,  calls  out 
to  the  Danites  :  “  Ye  have  taken  the  gods  which  I 
made.”  For,  of  coarse,  only  “  gods 99  can  be  taken 
away,  not  Jehovah;  and  his  right  to  them,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  made  them.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  cannot  complain.  He  had  taken,  and 


l  R.  Judah  Hollevi,  Jbwm,  It.  8,  explains  It  to  1 
"  retinue,”  each  as  oonports  with  the  honor  of  a  king 
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othen  have  taken  from  him.  He  had  committed 
treason,  and  he  has  been  fbnaken.  He  sees  now 
what  tort  of  fortune  the  priest  and  idolatry  brought 
him.  That  which  Micah  had  set  np  to  lead  others 
astray,  became  the  occasion  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  robbed.  He  carried  sorrow  back 
with  him  into  his  house ;  his  return  was  desolate, 
—  without  gold,  but  with  the  judgment  of  his  con¬ 
science.  If  he  was  led  thereby  to  repentance,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  soon  found  the  Eternal  God 
again,  who  pardons  sinners,  eren  though  they  hare 
fallen  seven  and  seventy  times. 

Vers.  27-29.  And  they  oalled  the  name  of  the 
city  Dan.  As  the  Messenians  changed  the  name 
of  the  city  Zankle  into  Messene,  so  the  Joktanide^ 
who  migrated  from  Yemen  into  Central  Arabia, 
gave  their  tribe  name  to  the  possessions  they  con¬ 
quered,  as  is  proved  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghas- 
sanides  on  the  borders  of  Syna  (cf.  Ritter,  xiL 
86).  It  has  been  the  general  and  constantly  re¬ 
curring  usage  of  all  migrating  nations.  The 
strange  country  was  embellished,  with  homelike 
names.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  thinkers, 
that,  as  Seneca  wrote  to  his  mother,  the  best  con¬ 
solation  in  exile  and  emigration  was  to  take  along 
what  one  had  been  accustomed  to  (natura  com- 
stunts),  as  also  one’s  peculiar  gift  (propria  virtu*). 
The  Danites  did  this.  They  held  tneir  ground  in 
the  new  Dan,  whose  fame  had  wholly  eclipsed  that 
of  the  old  home,  had  not  Sameon  subsequently 
arisen  in  Zorah.  But  though  the  new  Dan  never 
overshadowed  the  old,  the  name  certainly  took 
firm  root  in  the  North,  and  in  the  expression  “  from 
Dan  to  Beer-sheba,”  indicated  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  actual  possessions  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  although  the  Mosaic  boundaries,  and  some¬ 
times  (as  under  David)  even  temporary  occupa¬ 
tion,  extended  beyond  this  point. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  the  history  of  Israel  was 
rightly  apprehended,  in  its  properly  spiritual  char¬ 
acter,  the  usurpation  of  Lai&h  was  never  approved 
or  justified.  It  was  an  arbitrary  breaking  m  upon 
the  given  order,  and  upon  the  claims  of  another 
tribe ;  for  the  new  Dan  settled  itself  in  districts 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  territories  of  the 
Northern  tribes,  particularly  of  Naphtali  (who,  it 
is  true,  had  also  failed  to  dnve  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-anath,  t.  «.,  Paneas,  cf.  ch.  i.  33).  The 
new  possession  was  associated  with  no  other  mem¬ 
ories  than  such  as  conflicted  with  the  true  service 
of  God :  it  was  dedicated  with  the  idolatrous  image 
of  Micah,  aqd  it  was  destroyed  with  the  Calf  of 
Jeroboam.1  The  usurpation,  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  observed,  proceeded  not  from  individuals,  but 
from  the  common  will  of  the  whole  tribe.  The 
division  of  Manasseh  was  contemplated  in  the  plan 
of  the  lawgiver ;  but  the  self-division  of  Dan  was 
a  sin  against  the  organic  constitution  of  the  nation. 
Hence,  when  the  emigrants,  who  speak  of  them¬ 
selves  as  a  “  tribe  "and  “family”  in  Israel  (ver. 
19),  succeed  in  grafting  the  tribe  name,  Dan,3  on 
the  conquered  territory,  although  the  larger  part 
of  the  tribe  remained  behind,  the  result  is,  tnat, 
after  the  career  of  Samson,  the  name  became 
wholly  lost  from  its  old  home.  Even  in  Samson’s 
day,  the  Danitcs,  as  such,  are  no  longer  spoken 
of.  The  tribe  Jndah  already  attracts  everything 
to  itself.  The  very  remembrance  of  the  families 
of  Dan  perished,  for  which  reason  we  find  no  lists 
of  them  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  while  the 
families  of  Simeon,  whose  possessions  were  also 

1  Of.  Amos  vffi.  14,  and  Talmud,  Sabbat,  67  b. 


inclosed  by  those  of  Jndah,  are  nevertheless  duly 
enumerated  (1  Chron.  iv.  24  ft).  By  appropri¬ 
ating  to  himself  that  which  did  not  belong  to  nun, 
Dan  lost  even  that  which  he  had.  It  is  on  such 
spiritual  grounds  as  these,  that  among  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  vii.),  Dan  finds  no 
place.  For  of  this  tnne  alone  do  we  find  such  a 
notice  as  the  following : 

Yen.  50,  31.  And  the  sons  of  Dan  set  up  the 
graven  image  for  themselves ;  and  Jonathan, 
the  eon  of  Gershom,  the  eon  of  Moses,  he  and 
his  sons,  were  priests  to  the  tribe.  Even  as  late 
as  the  last  century,  expositors  (as  Lilienthal,  Com- 
mental.  Critica ,  p.  192)  have  defended  the  reading 

Manasseh,  despite  its  suspended  3,  and  found  ap¬ 
proval  in  so  doing  (cf.  Emesti,  Theol.  BMoihek, 
1771,  p.  112).  Whoever  is  able  to  form  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  exegetical  scrupulousness  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  transcribers,  will  readily  perceive  that  if  ntWD 

had  not  stood  in  the  MSS.,  that  reading  could 
never  have  been  introduced.  The  Talmudic  teach¬ 
ers  admit  this  (Baba  bathra,  109  a),  and  ascribe 
the  circumstance  that  Moses  could  have  such  a 
descendant,  to  his  wife  (cf.  JalJcut ,  n.  72).  Now, 
although  it  be  touching  to  observe  the  reverential 
piety  which  could  not  bear  to  have  the  name  of 
Motes  connected  with  that  of  an  idolatrous  priest, 
and  which,  therefore,  without  altering  the  Hebrew 
text  itself,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Talmndical 

teachers,  read  the  suspended  3  in  the  pro¬ 

ceeding  stands  nevertheless  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  admirable  frankness  of  Biblical  writers, 
who  without  regard  to  men  state  facts  as  they  are, 
and  direct  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  people, 
away  from  mortals,  to  the  living  God  alone.  The 
priest  would  not  have  been  named  at  all,  bat  for 
the  wish  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  his 
descent  from  the  lawgiver  who,  in  the  name  of 
God,  condemned  all  idolatry  as  mortal  sin,  and 
his  official  position  as  priest  at  the  shrine  of  an 
image.  To  this  contrast  alone,  Jonathan  owes  it 
that  his  name  was  not  forgotten.  Sad,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  beyond  most  similar  cases,  is  this  instance 
of  degeneracy.  But  Scripture,  which  does  not  con¬ 
ceal  the  human  weakness  of  even  Moscb  himself, 
humbles  herewith  all  vanity  based  on  ancestors 
and  descent.  It  avails  nothing  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Moses,  if  there  be  no  personal  worth ;  and  the 
incomparable  greatness  and  legal  purity  of  the 
ancestor,  give  no  guaranty  that  his  descendants 
shall  not  become  apostates.  The  fate  of  Moses,  in 
this  respect,  was  equally  that  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  from  whom  Dan  was  descended.  Many 
have  called  themselves  children  of  Christ,  who 
acted  as  Micah  did.  It  is,  no  doubt,  remarkable, 
that  while  Micah’s-  priest  was  a  descendant  of 
Moses,  he  himself  was  an  Ephraimite,  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  same  tribe  witn  Joshua.  The 
priest  is  called  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Moses,  not  as  if  he  were  the  immediate  son 
of  Gershom,  but  as  being  descended  from  Moses 
through  Gershom.  The  significance  of  the  state¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  contrast  between  descendant  and 
ancestor.  It  is  this  also  that  is  made  prominent 
by  the  Talmudists,  when  in  connection  with  the 
change  of  Moses  into  Manasseh,  they  associate  the 
latter  name  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Jnd&h. 
Since  Manasseh,  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the 

S  And  that  not  with  the  prefix  "New  ”  with  whieh,  for 
iusteDoe,  Carthago  Nova  took  the  same  of  the  mother  etty. 
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same  name,  was  not  a  Levite,  they  coaid  not  think 
of  him,  as  but  for  this  we  might  suppose.1 

Until  the  day  of  the  exile  of  the  ark  (land). 

The  words  V??*?  have  acquired 

extraordinary  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  Had  the  passage  been  found 
less  peculiarly  adapted  to  prove  the  late  composi¬ 
tion  of  our  Book,  bringing  it  down  to  a  time  after 
the  exile  under  Shalmaneser,  the  attention  of  critics 
would  doubtless  have  been  arrested  by  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  the  expression  Dib|  TJ,  “  unto 

the  captivity  of  the  land/’  For,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  “  captivity  of  the 
land.”  A  captivity  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  L  3),  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xl.  1 ),  of  Samaria  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xvii.  28, 

O),  of  Jehoiachin  (2  Kgs.  xxv.  27),  of  Cush 
(Isa.*  xx.  4),  is  indeed  spoken  of,  for  these  are  his¬ 
torical  names,  representative  of  historical  nations 
that  were  carried  into  exile.  But  erels,  land,  is  not 
an  historical,  but  only  a  natural  name.  A  “  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Canaan”  would  be  intelligible,  but  not  a 
“  captivity  of  the  land.”  Moreover,  there  were  no 
other  “ captivities”  than  those  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Now,  since  only  the  former  could  be  intended,  and 
since  a  definition  of  time  is  to  be  given,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  definitely  connected  either  with 

Samaria  or  Israel  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xvii.  23,  bhnjp?  ; 

cf.  2  Kgs.  xv.  29;  xviii.  11).  Nor  does  the  verb 
n>?n,  to  take  into  exile  or  captivity,  or  its 

cognate  nouns,  ever  occur  in  connection  with  Y*M 
(land)  alone,  while  in  2  Kgs.  xxiv.  15  we  find  the 
entirely  intelligible  expression: 

“  k®  away  the  nobles  of  the  land.” 

The  linguistic  improbability  of  the  assumption 
that  the  narrator  wrote  the  land,  is  rein¬ 

forced  by  even  stronger  historical  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  there  would  arise  an  irremov¬ 
able  contradiction  between  vers.  30  and  31,  if  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  one  the  cultus  of  the  image  at 
Dan  continued  until  the  exile  of  Israel,  while  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  other  it  endured  only  to — say  the 
death  of  Eli.  For  Bertheau’s  endeavor  to  show 
that  no  such  contradiction  arises,  cannot  stand 
examination.  The  descendants  of  Jonathan  are 
spoken  of,  not  as  having  been  priests  in  general, 

but  most  definitely  as  having  served  the  ^59., 
image,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  For  this  reason,  the 
setting  up  of  the  image  and  the  ap¬ 

pointment  to  its  priesthood,  are  first  spoken  of, 


in  ver.  3o,  while  its  permanent  preservation  and 
maintenance  are  set  forth  hi  ver.  31. 

This  was  already  seen  by  Jewish  expositors,  who 
were  not  influenced  by  what  Berthcau  calls  “pet 
ideas  ”  of  modern  times.  R.  Jcsaia  says :  The 
exile  of  Sanherib,  cannot  be  meant ;  for  the  time 
during  which  the  House  of  God  was  at  Shiloh 
is  spoken  of.  It  must  also  be  considered  quite  im¬ 
probable  that  this  separatists  idolatrous  worship 
m  Dan  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist  unmo¬ 
lested  during  the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and 
Solomon.  The  story  of  Micah’s  image  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  words,  “  in  those  days  there  was  uo 
king  in  Israel,”  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  Could  the  author  have 
written  thus,  if  the  history  of  the  kings,  from 
Jeroboam  to  Manasseh,  had  already  been  before 
him  ?  And  was  not  David  just  such  a  king  as  there 
was  not  in  the  time  of  Micah  ?  Read  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  Solomon,  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  first  Book  of  Kings  among  others,  and 
consider  whether  it  seem  possible  to  receive  the 
existence  at  that  time  of  a  separate  idolatrous 
worship  in  Dan,  with  a  priestly  family  of  its  own. 
And,  certainly,  if  such  a  worship  had  still  ex¬ 
isted  when  Jeroboam  cut  himself  loose  from  the 
house  of  David,  he  would  not  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  institute  in  that  very  place  the  new  cultus 
of  the  calf.  Not  upon  him,  would  the  burden  of 
this  sin  have  rested  in  that  case  (cf.  1  Kgs.  xiv.  16). 
Nor,  if  in  his  time  there  had  been  a  family  of  Le- 
vidcal  priests  in  Dan,  would  be  have  needed  to 
look  for  others,  “who  were  not  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  ”  (1  Kgs.  xiL  31 ). 

If  what  has  here  been  briefly  *  stated  be  duly 
considered,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  necessary  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  for 

the  land.  This  departure  from  the  letter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  demanded  by  true  reverence  for  its  spirit. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  the  positive 

expositors  among  the  Jews  maintained  that 

must  be  explained  as  although  naturally 

they  do  not  speak  of  another  reading.  Thus  Kim- 
chi :  vn«n  nba®  DV>  «rt.  Ab.rb.nel  take, 
it  in  a  similar  manner.*  It  was  probably  under 
the  influence  of  similar  considerations  that  Hou- 

bigant  conjee tu rally  read  to  which  Bleek 

( Einleitung ,  p.  347)  and  Ewald  (AUerthUmer,  p. 
258,  2d  ed.)  are  likewise  strongly  inclined.  The 
conjecture  is  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  refusal  to 
entertain  it  may  well  be  met  with  the  saying,  “  the 
letter  killeth.”  The  statement  intended  to  be 


%  [Kell  has  the  following  note  on  this  sutyect:  "Tbs 
Talmud  remarks,  Baba  batkra,  f.  109b:  An  Gersam 
JUim  M' tints  it  fuity  et  non  potiut  Mosit  7  tkut  teriptum 
*st :  Filii  Moms  fuerunt  Gertom  et  Elieser  (1  Chroa.  xxiii. 
14),  ted  propterea  quod  /text  opera  Menassis  (the  idolatrous 
son  of  Heseklah.  2  Kgs.  xxl.),  appendit  eum  seriptura  families 
Manassit.  On  this  Rabba  bar  Chan n a  observes : 
prophetam  (i.  «.,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges)  studio 
notutsse  Gertonum  appellate  f ilium  Motts  quia  rgno- 
miniotum  fuittet  id  Mott ,  habtnsse  fitium  impittm ,  ted  voeat 

eum  f  ilium  Menassis ,  litera  tamen  2  sursum  elerata, 

in  signum  earn  adette  eel  abesse  posts ,  et  sit  filius  nt272D 

Menassis  vet  HtTO  Mosit;  Menassis,  studio  et  imitations 
impistatis ,  Mosit,  prosapia ..  Cf.  Buxtorff,  Tiber,  p.  171 
Later  Rabbins  sa  y  the  same  thing.  B.  Tan  chum  calls  the 

writing  ntMQ  with  2  suspended,  a  D^DID 


and  speaks  of  110712  as  Ketkibh,  and  of  71127212 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Keri.  According  to  this,  ben  Mothrh 
is  certainly  the  original  reading,  albeit  the  reading  ben  Mt~ 
nashtheh  is  also  very  old,  seeing  that  it  was  read  by  the 
Targum,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Septuagint,  although  In  a 
lew  codkee  of  the  latter  the  reading  vioi  M i*  •'till 
found,  cf.  Kennic.  Dissert.  Gener.  in  V.  T.  )  21.  Jerome 
also  has  filii  Moysi .”  —  Ta.] 

1  For  much  of  it  was  long  since  strongly  brought  for¬ 
ward  (cf.  Kfdl  in  loco).  [Kell,  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
doee  not  propose  to  change  the  reading,  but  quotes  approv¬ 
ingly  Hen  gs  ten  berg's  explanation  of  it,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  words  :  «  The  historian  considers  the  whole 
as  carried  away  into  captivity  in  its  sanctuary,  which,  as  K 
were,  formed  its  kernel  and  emaoce  ”  (Pent.  i.  191  By  land's 
edit.).— Ta] 


»  p-inn  nVa  w  ptn  \v  ban, 

ed.  Lips.  p.  67. 
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made  is,  that  the  priests  in  Dan  served  at  the 
shrine  of  the  idol  until  the  exile  of  the  ark.  It  is 
precisely  the  Book  of  Samuel,  iu  which  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  ark  is  related,  that  uses  the  word 

more  frequently  than  any  other  historical 
book.  The  wife  of  the  slain  priest  cries  out,  while 
•he  gives  birth  to  a  child,  and  dies  :  -rh?  nb? 

“  gone  is  glory  from  Israel M1  (1  Sam.  iv. 
2l) ;  and  hence,  the  son  whom  she  bore  was  called 
“Ichabod:  where  is  the  glory.”  The  very  same 
word  is  here  used.  Now,  the  removal  of  the  ark, 
and  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  were  matters  of 
extraordinary  importance,  not  for  the  people  only, 
but  more  especially  for  the  priests.  Their  pride 
and  sinfulness  had  been  previously  delineated  by 
the  narrative.  They  had  thought,  without  re¬ 
pentance,  to  conquer  with  the  sacred  ark.  The 
numiliation  touched  them  with  peculiar  force.  Eli 
dies  from  dismay ;  his  sons  are  slain  by  the  enemy  ; 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
priestly  charge,  hills  into  the  Wids  of  the  heathen. 
The  moral  degeneracy  of  the  priestly  family  is 
already  indicated  in  the  election  of  Samuel.  He, 
too,  was  an  Ephraimite,  but  one  of  a  different 
stamp  from  Mic&h.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
fabric  of  priestly  pride  falls  into  ruins,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel,  the  era  of  repentance 
begins.  It  is  only  when  all  this  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  parallelism  of  vers.  30  and  31 
stands  out  in  unexprcted  light.  Jonathan  and  his 
descendants,  sons  of  Levi  and  of  Moses,  continued 
to  officiate  as  priests  in  Dan,  until  the  ark  went 
into  exile.  After  this  great  national  calamity,  a 
reformation  ensued,  including  both  the  head  and 
the  members.  The  priests  were  terrified,  and  re¬ 
pented  ;  their  vainglorious  assumption  that  wher¬ 
ever  they  were  there  the  worship  of  God  was  also, 
was  thoroughly  overthrown,  and  they  retired  from 
the  theatre  of  their  evil  doing.  For  this  reason  it 
is  said  of  Jonathan  and  his  successors,  that  “  they 

were  priests  until  the  exile  of 

the  ark.”  And  as  in  ver.  30  the  duration  of  their 
priestly  activity  corresponds  with  the  time  that  in¬ 
tervened  until  the  fall  of  the  ark,  so  in  ver.  31,  the 

1  The  great  significance  of  the  exile  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  was  still  folly  Alt  when  Ps.  lxxviii.  was  written, 
compare  van.  00  and  61 :  "He  rejected  the  tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,”  and  "  He  delivered  hk  strength  (glory)  Into  oaptiv- 
ity.”  The  whole  beating  of  the  peclm  forbids  the  snpposi- 


idolatrous  Honse  of  Micah  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  Honse  of  the  true' God  in  Shiloh.  The  same 
point  of  time  is  indicated  in  both  verses.  For  with 
the  removal  of  the  ark,  the  significance  of  Shiloh 
ceased.  Where  the  ark  was,  there  God  coaid  be 
inquired  of.3  With  the  fall  of  the  ark,  the  priests 
in  Dan  ceased  ;  when  the  true  sanctuary  in  Shiloh 
was  broken  up,  the  spurious  sanctuary  of  Micah 
also  was  no  longer  esteemed.  The  lesson  con- 
veved  is,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  been  preserved  in  connection  with  Shiloh 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  such  things  as  were 
done  by  Micah  and  in  Dan  would  have  been  mor¬ 
ally  impossible.  The  priesthood  must  suffer  and 
repent,  before  idolatry  could  be  removed.  It  is 
true,  that  while  the  House  of  Micah  was  formerly 
spoken  of  as  a  Beth  Elohim ,  a  term  applicable  to 
every  heathen  temple  as  well,  the  House  at  Shiloh 
is  here  called  Beth  ha-Elohim,  House  of  the  true 
and  real  God ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  signifi¬ 
cant  that  it  is  not  called  Beth  Jehovah.  During 
Shiloh’s  existence,  the  glory  of  the  Levites  had 
become  greatly  tarnished.  The  descendants  of 
Aaron  —  as  witness  the  sons  of  Eli  —  had  dese¬ 
crated  their  office;  the  descendants  of  Moses  served 
the  idol  in  Dan.  But  when  with  the  fall  of  the 
ark  the  time  of  repentance  had  come  for  the  priests 
of  Aaron’s  tribe,  the  sin  of  the  children  of  Moses 
also  came  to  an  end.  Repentance  leads  the  chil¬ 
dren  back  to  their  fathers. 

In  this  way,  the  necessity  of  finding  in  onr  text 
a  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  ark  demonstrates 
itself  both  externally  and  internally.  The  fact 
that  this  exposition  is  not  found  indicated  in  the 
Masora,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fidelity  with 
which  everj  letter  was  preserved,  but  especially 
from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  exile  of 
the  people,  the  minds  of  the  writers  and  readers  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  were  naturally  full  of  that 
sad  event,  while  the  historical  fact  of  the  exile  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  belonged  to  the  hoary  past. 
In  exile,  Israel  read  and  found  this  fate  on  every 
page.  To  their  thoughts,  “  the  land,”  which  they 
had  left,  was  ever  present.  The  banished  reads 
“  home,”  in  every  thing. 


tioo  of  a  sanctuary  In  8hBoh  until  the  Assyrian  period 
(Delitssoh,  on  Ps.  lxxviii.  60  H). 

i  Thk  is  also  clearly  proved  by  eh.  xx.  27 :  "  And  the 
eons  of  Israel  inquired  of  Jehovah  \  for  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  Ood  woe  there  in  those  daps.” 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

THB  8TOKT  OF  THI  IF  FAMOUS  DEED  PUPIT1ATBD  AT  GIBEAH,  AMD  ITS  R11I1LI  CONSEQUENCES  : 
AXOTHBE  ILLUSTBATION  OF  THB  EVILS  THAT  BEAULT  WHEN  “ EVENT  MAN  I>OB8 
WHAT  IS  GOOD  IN  HIS  OWN  BTB8.” 


A  Levite ,  % chose  concubine  hoe  left  Atm,  goes  to  her  father’s  house ,  and  persuades  her 
to  return .  On  their  journey  home,  they  enter  Gibeah  to  pass  the  night  there, 
but  are  inhospitably  left  t»  the  marketplace ,  until  an  Ephraimite  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  takes  them  home . 

Chaftek  XIX.  1-31. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  that  there 
was  a  certain  Levite  sojourning  on  the  side  [in  the  hinder  parts]  of  mount  Ephraim, 

2  who  took  to  him  a  concubine  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah.  And  his  concubine  played 
the  whore  against  him,1  and  went*  away  from  him  unto  her  father’s  house  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  judah,  and  was  there  [some  time  (namely),]  four  whole  [omit:  whole] 

3  months.  And  her  husband  arose,  and  went  after  her,  to  speak  friendly  unto  her, 
and  to  bring  her  again,1  having  his  servant  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  asses :  and 
she  brought  him  into  her  father’s  house :  and  when  the  father  of  the  damsel  saw 

4  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  him.  And  his  father-in-law,  the  damsel’s  father,  retained 
him ;  and  he  abode  with  him  three  days  :*so  they  did  eat  and  drink,  and  lodged 

5  there.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when  [that]  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  that  [and]  he  rose  dp  to  depart :  and  the  damsel’s  father  said  unto  his  son- 
in-law,  Comfort  [Strengthen]  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  afterward  go 

6  your  way.  And  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat  and  drink  both  of  them  together :  for 
[and]  the  damsel’s  father  had  [omit :  had]  said  unto  the  man,  Be  content,  I  pray 

7  thee,  and  tarry  all  [pass  the]  night,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry.  And  when  the 
man  rose  up  to  depart,  his  father-in-law  urged  him:  therefore  he  [turned  and] 

8  lodged  there  again.  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  on  the  fifth  day  to  depart : 
and  the  damsel’s  father  said,  Comfort  [Strengthen]  thine  heart,  I  pray  thee.  And 
they  tarried  •  until  afternoon  [until  the  day  declined],  and  they  did  eat  both  of 

9  them.  And  when  the  man  rose  up  to  depart,  he,  and  his  concubine,  and  his  ser¬ 
vant,  his  father-in-law,  the  damsel’s  father,  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  the  day 
draweth  toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  [pass  the]  night:  [*odafain:]  behold, 
the  day  groweth  to  an  end  [declines],  lodge  here,  that  [and  let]  thine  heart  may 
[omit :  may]  be  merry ;  and  to-morrow  [you  shall]  get  you  early  on  your  way, 

10  that  thou  mayest  go  home  [and  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  tent].  But  the  man  would  not 
tarry  that  night,  but  he*rose  up  and  departed,  and  came  over  against  Jebus,  which 
is  Jerusalem :  and  there  were  with  him  two  asses  saddled,  his  concutyne  also  was 

1 1  with  him.  And  when  they  were  by  Jebus,  the  day  was  far  spent ;  and  the  servant 
said  unto  his  master,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  and  let  us  turn  in  into  this  city  of  the 

12  Jebusites,  and  lodge  in  it.  And  his  master  said  unto  him,  We  will  not  turn  aside, 
hither 4  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel ; 

13  we  will  pass  over  to  [as  far  as]  Gibeah.  And  he  said  unto  his  servant,  Come,® 
[forward!]  and  let  us  draw  near  to  one  of  these  [the  m.  neighboring]  places  [,]  to  lodge 

14  all  [and  pass  the]  night,  [omit :  ,]  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Ramah^  And  they  passed  on 
and  went  their  way  ;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah, 

15  which  belongeth  to  Benjamin.  And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go  in  and  to  lodge 
in  Gibeah :  and  when  he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  street  [the  open  space]  of 

16  the  city :  for  [and]  there  was  no  man  that  took  them  into  his  house  to  lodging.  And 
behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  his  work  out  of  the  field  at  even,  which  was 
also  [and  the  man  was]  of  mount  Ephraim  ;  and  he  sojourned  in  Gibeah ;  but  the 
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17  men  of  the  place  were  Benjamites.  And  when  [omit :  when]  he  had  [omit :  had] 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  [and]  saw  a  [the]  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  [open  space] 
of  the  city :  and  the  old  man  said,  Whither  goest  thou?  and  whence  comest  thou? 

18  And  he  said  unto  him,  We  are  passing  from  Beth-lehem-judah  toward  the  [hinder] 
side  of  mount  Ephraim  ;  from  thence  am  I :  and  I  went  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  but 
I  am  now  going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ; 6  and  there  is  no  man  that 

19  receiveth  me  to  house.  Yet  there  is  [we  have]  both  straw  and  provender  for  our 
asses  ;  and  there  is  [we  have]  bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for  thy  handmaid, 
and  for  the  young  man  which  is  with  thy  servants  :  there  is  no  want  of  any  thin^. 

20  And  the  old  man  said,  Peace  be  with  thee  ;  howsoever  [only],  let  all  thy  wants  he 

21  upon  me  ;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street  [open  space].  So  he  brought  him  into  his 
house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses :  and  they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat 
and  drink. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Var.  JL  —  njtnj.  Dr.  Caasel  renders  :  Vnd  e»  gtliisute  teinem  N$benu>eib  iiber  ikn  hinaui ;  which  msj 

poeribly  be  good  interpretation,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  translation.  The  Sept,  and  Vulg.  do  not  render  the  phrase  at 
all,  while  the  Chaldee  softens  it  down  to  ”  she  despised  him.”  IIenoe,it  has  been  thought  that  the  present  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text  is  wrong ;  but  the  feet  that  the  Peshito  has  it,  and  that  the  other  ancient  Torsions  do  not  agret  In  their  read¬ 
ing,  shows  that  the  diversity  arose  from  a  sense  of  incongruity  between  what  was  affirmed  of  the  woman  and  the  efforts 

of  the  Levite  to  recover  her.  is  ”  against  him.”  —  Hu] 

*  Ver.  8.  -  The  keri  Hy  ttfrj'Z  evidently  the  more  appropriate  reading,  as  Btnder  and  Berth eau  have  eon- 

eedetL  [In  the  kethibh,  the  suffix  refers  to  the  preoedlng  ^b  :  "  to  eanse  her  heart  to  return,”  t.  to 

turn  again  to  her  husband.  Compare  Kell,  who  deems  the  keri  a  “  needless  oorreotkm.”  —  Ta.] 

S  Ver.  8.  —  VIZpTTC/in.  Older  Jewish  expositors,  as  Abarbanel  and  Meir  Obernlck,  very  properly  take  this, 
not  as  imperative,  bat  as  8d  'per.  perf.  It  is  against  the  sense  to  make  the  fether  say  :  "  Delay  till  it  become  evening.” 
Ver.  9  also  is  against  this.  On  the  word,  see  ch.  ill.  20.  Bern  has  correctly  :  evnetati  sunt. 

[4  Ver.  12. — The  «  hither  11  of  the  B.  V.  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  rendering  of  njn,  which,  however,  belongs  to  the 
next  clause.  H must  be  taken  with  "llpN,  in  the  sense  DttJ  •  •  •  •  *1^^,  ”  where.”  ”  It  is  true  ”  (mys 

Berthean),  w  that  71371  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  this  construction  with  bat  this  Is  the  only  suitable  way  of 

taking  it  here,  for  it  cannot  be  the  plnr.  fern,  pronoun,  and  must  therefore  mean  '  there.1  ”  The  proper  rendering  of  the 
verse,  then,  would  be :  w  We  will  not  torn  aside  into  the  city  of  the  stranger,  where  there  are  none  of  the  sons  of  Israel.” 
The  E.  V.  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  “  that  ”  refers  to  “  city  ”  or  to  "  stranger.”  Dr.  Casael  refefs  it  to  the  latter,  and 

ignores  the  71^71  altogether.  —  Ta.] 

[S  Ver.  IB.  •—  Vjb  for  7T^b»  the  imperative  of  “]^?71,  with  He  paragogic. _ 5^?  Is  the  1st  per.  plur.  perfect,  con- 

tncted  from  133b.  —  Ta.] 

[«  Ver.  18.  — -  Ijbfl  ''ptj  njn>  The  of  this  dense  is  obscure.  The  Sept,  renders  as  if  it 

read  \*T3l  instead  of  TTirV  jT2  :  I  am  going  to  my  house.  The  Targum,  Peehlto,  Vulgate,  and  among  moderns, 
Berthean,  De  Wette,  Bunsen  (the  two  latter  in  their  versions),  take  fTlTl^  as  the  accusative,  and  render  as 

the  B.  V.  Others,  as  Stnder,  Kell,  and  our  author,  take  as  a  preposition,  In  the  sense  "  with,’1  « at,”  or  "  by  "I 
walk  by  (or,  in)  the  House  of  Jehovah,”  i.  «.,  I  perform  priestly  service  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary.  This  gives  a 
good  sense  (cf.  the  commentary  below),  but  the  mode  of  expressing  it  seems  singular.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
compulsory  evidence  in  fevor  of  this  and  against  the  other  renderiug.  The  sanctuary  being  at  Sbiloh,  there  is  (so  for  as 
the  site  of  this  place  is  known)  no  conflict  between  the  Lrvite's  first  statement  that  he  is  going  to  the  “  binder  parts  ”  (a 
necessarily  indefinite  expression)  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  his  subseqbent  supplementary  statement  that  he  is 

going  to  the  "  House  of  Jehovah.”  Kdl’s  objection  that  does  not  mean  to  go  to  a  place,  bnt  to  pass 

through  it  (of.  Dent.  i.  19 ;  Isa.  L  10.  etc.),  cannot  be  considered  decisive.  8inc«  the  "  through  ”  does  not  lie  in  the 
fTH,  it  proves  only  that  the  accusative  may  indicate  either  the  place  to  which,  or  that  through  which,  one  goes.  It  is 
true,  that  the  place  to  which  one  goea,  is  usually  put  in  the  accusative  without  HW,  either  with  or  without  H  local : 

but  as  was  constantly  used  with  the  definite  accusative,  and  had  withal  so  entirely  lost  all  meaning  of  its  own,  It 
Is  oertainly  quits  oonoeivable  that  it  might  almost  unconsciously  slip  from  the  pen  in  a  place  where  ordinarily  common 
usage  did  not  employ  It  And  since,  as  already  remarked,  the  idea  of  w  through  ”  does  not  lie  In  HHt,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  Instances  referred  to  by  Kell  are  not  exceptions  to  common  usage  quite  as  much  as  the  present  phrase. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  rendering  of  the  K.  V.  —  Ta.] 


BXBGKFICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  I.  When  there  wee  no  king  in  Israel. 
The  following  narrative  has,  indeed,  as  was  al- 
16 


ready  remarked,  no  special  connection,  either 
chronological  or  local,  with  the  history  related  in 
chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  but  it  none  the  less  affords, 
in  conjunction  with  that  history,  occasion  for  a 
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series  of  observations  which  testify,  in  a  highly  in- 1 
strnctive  manner,  of  the  organic  idea  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  Book.  We  shall  attempt  to  indi- , 
cate  them  at  the  close  of  the  narrative.  44  There  J 
was  no  king  in  Israel :  ”  this  alone  it  was  that 
made  the  occurrences  of  both  chaps.  xvii.  and 
xviii.,  and  chaps,  xix.-xxi.  possible.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  history  also,  a  Levite  is  involved.  The  decay 
of  the  priesthood  is  here  also  indicated.  From 
the  connection  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Levite  who,  living  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  procures  him¬ 
self  a  concubine  out  of  Bethlehem  —  probably  for 
no  other  reason  than  that,  as  Josephus  rightly 
conjectures,  he  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  —  is 
not  approved.  Ffom  the  fact  that  the  residence  of 
the  Levite  is  here  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  44  hinder 
parts  ”  of  the  mountains,  by  which  the  northern 
parts  are  to  be  understood,  no  reliable  inference 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  locality  of  the  writer ;  for 
the  Levite  himself  uses  the  same  expression  (ver. 

18).  Since  the  Levite  took  a  concubine 

it  must  be  assumed  that  he  already  had  a 
wife.  Else  why  did  he  not  make  this  woman  his 
wife  ?  For  other  grounds,  such  as  have  been  con¬ 
jectured,  tind  no  support  in  the  narrative.  Pre¬ 
cisely  here  lies  the  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
priest,  which  the  narrative  hints  at.  The  word 

B is  both  etymologically  and  in  sense  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  vctAAo£,  pell  ex, 
waWaxis;  but  Benfcy’s  derivation  canhot  be  re¬ 
ceived.  The  sense  “  concubine,”  which  the  word 

has,  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  Among 

the  ancient  Greeks  also  the  taking  of  «t  concubine 
was  not  considered  exactly  blameworthy,  but  La¬ 
ertes  refrained  from  touching  Euryclcia  for  44  fear 
of  the  anger  of  his  wife”  (Odi/s.  i.  434).  The 
sequel  shows  that  the  Levite  had  done  better  if  he 
had  not  taken  a  concubine.  A  concubiue  also  was 
the  ruin  of  Gideon’s  family  (ch.  viii.  31). 

Ver.  2.  Arid  the  concubine  lusted  after  others 
beside  himself.  The  concubine  was  unchastely 
disposed.  This  is  only  a  stronger  expression  for 
what  the  moderns  mean  when  with  palliative  ex¬ 
tenuation  they  say:  41  She  did  not  love  her  hus¬ 
band.”  Her  sensuality  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
LevitA  In  this  way  the  narrator  explains  the 
ground  of  her  leaving  him.  The  correctness  of 

natrn  was  frequently  doubted  in  former  days, 
but  only  because  the  connection  of  the  entire  nar¬ 
rative  was  misapprehended.  H3T  is  to  play  the 
harlot,  not  only  in  act,  bat  also  in  disposition  and 
spirit  (cf.  b  r$  Matt.  v.  28) : 

hence  used  also  of  idolatry.  In  the  added 
4‘  over  him,” 1  it  is  delicately  indicated  that  she 
did  not  so  act  as  to  be  put  away  by  him,  hut  that 
she  was  of  such  a  disposition  ns  to  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  him.  That  she  left  him  without  his  con¬ 
sent  can  have  had  its  ground  only  in  her  concupis¬ 
cence,  which  the  narrator  intentionally  designates 

by  the  term  HJJ,  jn  order  to  blame  the  Levite  for 
yet  running  after  snch  a  woman.2  For  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  Lev.  xxi.  7 :  44  A  njV,  harlot,  and  one  pol- 

1  (The  German  is :  iiber  ikn.  The  sentence  seems  to 
mean  that  if  tbe  woman  bad  actually  committed  adultery, 

the  fact  would  have  been  expreseed  by  alone,  but 

that  sinee  her  ain  existed  only  in  disposition,  the 


|  luted,  they  shall  not  take  to  wife.”  Although  this 
'  passage  speaks  only  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  it  ap- 

lios  nevertheless  to  all  who,  as  the  Levite  says  of 

imself,  44  walk  in  the  house  of  Jehovah”  (ver. 

18). 

And  ahe  wm  there  some  time  (about)  four 
months.  She  had  perhaps  gone  away  under  pre¬ 
text  of  visiting  her  parents,  and  did  not  come 

back.  The  O'D*  before  the  more  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  time,  expresses  the  Latin  circiier.  As  she 
had  already  remained  away  some  four  months,  it 
looked  as  if  she  would  not  return  to  her  husband's 
house  at  all;  wherefore  the  Levite  set  out  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  come  back.  He  should  not  have  done 
this,  since  she  was  such  as  that  it  was  said  of  her: 

Her  father,  for  his  part,  ought  to  have 
sent  her  back ;  for  the  Levite  had  undoubtedly  not 
failed  to  pay  him  a  morning-gift  (cf.  Ex.  xxii.  15), 
the  remembrance  of  which,  and  the  fear  that  if  his 
daughter  did  not  go  back  with  her  husband  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  return  it,  had  probably  no 
little  influence  in  producing  the  friendliness  with 
which  he  received  him.  Such  was  also  the  ancient 
Homeric  custom,  as  illustrated  in  the  instance  of 
Hephaistos,  who  having  proved  the  infidelity  of  his 
spouse,  demands  back  the  gifts  with  which  he  had 
presented  her  father  [Odifs.  viii.  318). 

Ver.  3.  And  her  husband  arose  and  went 
after  her.  The  Levite,  however,  desires  only  the 
woman,  not  any  money.  Hence  it  is  said  that  he 
went  after  her  in  order  to  speak  44  to  her  heart.” 
And  he  shows  it  by  bringing  two  asses  with  him,— 
one  of  them  for  her  use.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
to  think  that  her  father  may  perhaps  provide  her 
with  one.  Only  after  the  daughter  has-  again 
become  friendly  to  him,  does  he  allow  her  to  lead 
him  to  her  father.  The  uncommon  hospitality 
which  the  latter  extends  to  the  Levite,  has,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  peculiar  by-taste  to  it  No 
doubt,  it  is  apologetic  in  its  design,  and  expressive 
of  a  wish  for  reconciliation.  This  is  clearly  enough 
expressed  in  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  to¬ 
gether.  But  the  urgency  with  which  after  three 
days  he  presses  the  Levite  to  remain,  although  the  . 
latter  is  desirous  of  returning  home,  is  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  delicate  laws  of  ancient  hospitality. 
The  incident  illustrates  the  beauty  of  the  woroi 
which  Menelaus  addresses  to  Telemachus  who 
desires  to  go  home  ( Odas.  xv.  69)  :  44  1  will  not 
detain  thee  here  ;  for  I  also  am  angry  with  a  ho6t 
who  through  troublesome  friendship  offers  trouble¬ 
some  enmity*  for  order  is  bc»t  in  everything. 
Equally  bad  are  both  be  who  hastens  the  guest 
who  would  stay,  and  he  who  detains  him  who 
would  go”  (cf.’Nigelsbach,  Horn.  'JTuol.  p.  256). 
The  injuriousness  of  exaggerated  hospitality  is 
here  also  pnt  in  instructive  contrast  with  the  utter 
absence  or  it,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Levite 
soon  to  experience. 

Vers.  4-9.  And  his  fothei^in4aw  detained 
him.  The  carnal  nature  of  the  Levite  manifests 
itself  here  also.  Soon  after  the  reconciliation,  he 
wished  to  depart  again  ;  but  he  yields,  and  spends 
three  days  in  eating  and  drinking.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  he  will  go ;  bnt  his  host  urges  him  first 
to  take  a  44  morsel  of  bread.  He  might  neverthe¬ 
less  have  set  out  on  his  journey ;  but  44  they  ate 

was  added  to  indicate  this.  But  how  our  anchor  eonesivss 
this  to  he  indicated  by  the  preposition  and  softs,  does  not 
appear.  —  T».] 

9  Other  views,  as  advanced  by  Starke  and  others,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  this  journey  of  tbe  Levite  redounds  to  bis 
praise,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  rapport  In  the  text. 
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and  drank,”  and  it  became  evening.  He  proposed 
indeed  to  go,  but  turned  about  ana  remained.  On  . 
the  fifth  morning,  everything  is  ready  for  a  start.  | 
But  refreshments  are  first  taken  at  the  request  of  ' 
the  host:  they  “  both  ate,”  and  thus  spent  the  day 
until  the  evening  approached.  No  right-minded 
Levite  manifests  himself  here.  We  hear  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  eating  and  drinking.  It  reflects  no  honor 
on  a  man  who  “  walks  in  tne  house  of  God,”  that 
he  runs  after  a  concubine,  and  cannot  resist  a 
good  table. 

When,  however,  at  last  he  sets  out,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  his  conscience  appears  to  urge  him  for¬ 
ward,  and  to  make  him  ashamed  of  having  re¬ 
mained  so  long.  Perhap  he  has  no  time  to  spare, 
if  with  his  servant  and  animals,  he  is  to  rest  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath.  For  if  we  may  suppose 
that  the  reconciliation  took  place  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  first  three  days  of  feasting  would  fall  on  our 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday:  the  “fourth 
dav”  of  ver.  5  would  be  Wednesday,  and  the 
44  nfth  day  ”  our  Thursday ;  and  he  might  think 
it  possible  to  reach  home  before  the  next  evening. 
But  in  that  case  no  time  was  to  be  lost  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  of  all  weak  and  vacillating  people : 
first,  unnecessary  delay,  and  then  overstrained 
hurry. 

The  delineation  of  these  scenes,  which  repeat 
themselves  so  frequently  in  life,  is  notwithstanding 
its  brevity,  full  of  vivacity  and  beauty.  The  guests 

continually  rise  at  early  daybreak  »  bnt 

the  evening  still  finds  them  in  the  same  place. 
The  host  is  unwearied  in  encouragements  44  to  re- 

fresh  the  heart”  (*T?b  1^?, 
but  the  44  refreshing  ”  continues  until  44  the  day 
declines.”  Verses  8  and  9  especially  give  a  striking 
picture  of  irresolution  and  dilatoriness.  They  per¬ 
mit  us  to  follow  the  various  stages  of  the  day  that 
were  thus  dissipated.  With  breakfast  they  lin¬ 
gered  along  erransm)  unta  nvn  maj, 
say  after  noon.  While  they  prepare  themselves 
anew  to  take  their  departure,  time  passes,  and  the 
ho!»t  begs  them  to  remain,  44  for  the  day  draweth 
toward  evening ;  ”  and  after  a  little  more  lingering 

—  for  this  idea  must  be  interposed  before 

—  he  is  able  to  urge, 44  spend  the  night,  for 
the  day  declines.” 

It  is.  unmistakably  clear  that  the  father-in-law 
meant  it  well  with  tne  Levite,  when,  according  to 
general  popular  usage,  he  overwhelmed  him  with 
food  and  drink  and  pressing  invitations  ;  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  Levites  especially,  not  to  be  too 
much  taken  up  with  suen  matters.  '  It  is  better 
that  they  make  it  evident,  that  in  case  of  necessity 
they  are  quite  content  with  a  path  lechem,  a  morsel 
of  bread. 

Vers.  10  ff.  But  the  man  would  not  tarry  that 

1  Id  this  ud usual  fbnn  an  Imperative  of 

oourteous  respect  Is  probably  indicated. 

%  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  the  city  at  that  time  did  not  yet  bear  the  name  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  place  was  still  a  Jebusite  city  ;  and  that  fact  is 
here  made  prominent  in  order  to  explain  why  the  Levite 
would  not  turn  in  thither. 

S  [This  identification  of  Gibeah  with  Jeba  doee  not  appear 
to  be  tenable;  for  it  makes  it  incomprehensible  how  the 
Levite  could  come  to  Gibeah  before  he  came  to  Kamah,  as 
the  narrative  manifestly  implies  that  be  did.  Kell  also  most 
strangely  speaks  here  of  Gibeah  as  being  Jeba,  although  on 
Josh,  xviii.  28,  he  identifies  It  with  Tulell  el  F41,  a  high  hill 


night.  At  last  —  but  now  unseasonably,  for  the 
night  is  at  hand  —  he  is  firm  in  his  resolution  to 
depart.  The  sun  is  already  rapidly  declining, 
when  he  comes  past  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  still 
called  Jehus,*  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  not 
yet  conquered  it  (ch.  i.  21).  He  will  not  turn  in 
thither,  although  advised  to  do  so  by  his  servant, 
because  he  has  44  two  saddled  asses  and  his  concu¬ 
bine  with  him,”  —  the  repetition  of  which  state¬ 
ment  is  thus  explained,  —  and  the  citv  belongs  not 
to  Israel.  In  other  words,  be  fears  lest  in  Jcbus 
the  rights  of  hospitality  might  be  violated,  and 
himself  be  plundered.  He  hastens  forward,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  reach  one  of  the  Israelitish  cities 
farther  on,  Gibeah,  perhaps,  or  Ramah.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  in  reaching  the  former.  Darkness  had 
set  in  :  it  was  unavoidably  necessary  to  stay  there 
over  night  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
he  detained  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  done  worse  if  he  had  turned  into  the  heathen 
citv. 

Vers.  15-21.  And  no  man  took  them  to  his 
house.  Gibeah  (the  present  Jeba,  Geba),*  lies  an 
hour  from  Ramah  (at  present  er-R&m),  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  from  Jerusalem,4  and  towards 
four  hours  from  Bethlehem.  It  belonged  to  Benja¬ 
min.  Strangers  disposed  themselves  ou  the  open 

space  or  square  of  the  city  (2TH,  platea),  whence 
according  to  ancient  usage  the  residents  took 
them  to  their  own  homes.  ./Elian  relates  ( Var. 
Hist.  iv.  1),  that  the  Lucanians  went  so  far  as  to 
make  the  man  who  did  not  show  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  entering  the  city  at  sunset,  liable  to  legal 
punishment.  But  here  in  Israel,  where  love  to¬ 
ward  the  stranger  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (Dent, 
x.  19),  and  where  Job  exclaims:  “The  stranger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  street”  (ch.  xxxi.  32),  no 
one  invited  the  traveller  to  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 

This  inhospitable  disposition  was  characteristic 
only  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city ;  for  a  man  of 
Ephraim,  who  resided  in  Gibeah,  did  not  share  it. 
When  he,  an  old  man,  came  from  the  field,  and 
saw  that  a  stranger  had  already  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  he  went  to 
him  with  hospitable  intent.  That  he  first  asks. 
Whence  art  thou  ?  and  whither  goest  thou  ?  is 
only  the  result  of  his  astonishment  that  anybody 
should  purpose  to  pass  the  night  in  Gibeah  out  of 
doors.  For  the  city  had  probably  a  bad  name  in 
the  neighboring  region,  so  that,  when  possible,  it 
was  shunned  by  travellers.  Hence  the  question, 
Whence  comest  thou,  that  thou  hast  turned  in 
here  for  the  night  1 

My  walk  in  life  ia  at  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  narrator  has  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Levite 
only  as  “the  man.”  The  character  of  a  Levite 
did  not  show  itself  in  him.  But  now,  in  his  an¬ 
swer  to  the  aged  Ephraimitc,  the  Levite  .himself 
makes  mention  of  his  order.  I  come,  he  says, 

about  midway  between  Jerusalem  and  er-IUm.  This  place, 
fixed  upon  by  RoBinson  ( B  R.  I.  677),  and  after  him  by 
FUtter  (cf.  Gage’s  transl.  iv.  219),  and  many  others,  i>  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Gibeah  (cf.  Smith's  Bib. 
Did.  s.  v.  ft  Gibeah  ’’).  The  distance  of  Gibeah  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  given  by  Joseph  us  (compare  the  next  note)  agrees 
with  this  ;  for  ths  distance  of  Tulell  el  Fill  from  Jerusalem 
is  about  two-thirds  that  of  Bethlehem  (while  Jeba  is  much 
fkrther.  cf.  Dr.  Cassel's  ft  two  hours  and  a  half”).  Jeba  is 
the  Qeba  of  Scripture  (Rob.  1.  440 ;  Bib.  Did.  s.  v 
«  Geba’).—  Tm.) 

4  Josephus  has  stated  tbe  distance  at  twenty  stadia, 
while  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  be  reckons  thirty  sta¬ 
dia. 
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from  Bethlehem,  bat  reside  behind  the  mountains,  i 
The  purpose  for  which  he  went  to  Bethlehem,  he 
does  not  communicate ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  does  take  occasion  to  state  that  he  is  a  Lcvite 
(Josephus).  He  expresses  this  paraphrasdcallj, 
by  saying  that  “  he  walks  in  the  bouse  of  God/’ 
namely,  as  a  servant  of  God.  He  chooses  this  form 
of  expression  in  order  to  invite  hospitality,  and  to 
place  the  refusal  of  it  in  its  worst  light.  A  man 
who  is  at  home  in  the  House  of  God,  no  one  here 
receives  into  bis  house.  But  one  degeneracy  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  wake  of  another.  When  Levites  are 
so  weak  as  he  has  shown  himself,  the  virtues  of 
others  cannot  continue  strong.  The  dignity  of 
which  it  now  occurs  to  him  to  speak,  he  himself 
should  have  respected  heretofore.  The  explain- 

tion  of  i!?fi  njn;>  n>j-n$,  a.  if  it 
meant,  “  and  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  Jeho- 

1  This  also  removes  the  supposition  that  the  Levite  was 
from  8hUoh.  This  is  not  to  be  assumed,  since  it  is  not  stated. 
The  above  words  give  no  more  information  concerning  the 


vah,”  is  not  only  phflologically  difficult,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sense,  impossible.*  Whither  he  goes, 
he  has  already  said,  namely,  to  the  rear  part  of 
the  mountains ;  he  wishes  now  to  say  who  he  is ; 
that  be  enjoys  the  dignity  of  walking  “with  (i.  e., 
in)  the  house  of  Jehovah/*  as  its  servant.  He  is 
very  anxious  to  obtain  shelter,  for  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  night  in  an  inhospitable  city  without 
a  roof  over  him,  could  not  but  fill  him  with  appre¬ 
hensions.  The  same  cause  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  journey.  Hence  the  humble  re¬ 
quest  to  the  aged  householder  to  take  him  in.  He 
has  everything  necessary  with  him,  —  his  enter¬ 
tainer  shall  be  at  no  expense.  He  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  as  his  “  servant/*  and  of  the  woman  as  “  thy 
handmaid.**  The  old  man  gladly  complies  with 
the  ancient  hospitable  usage,  according  to  which 
animals  are  fed  first,  and  me  wants  of  men  are 
attended  to  afterwards. 

birth-place  of  the  Levite,  than  is  oonveyed  in  the  genual 
statement  that  he  was  a  Levite. 


The  wicked  deed  of  the  Gibeathites ,  and  the  measure  taken  by  the  Levite  to  invoke  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  on  the  perpetrators. 

Chapter  XIX.  22-30. 

22  Now  os  they  were  making  their  hearts  merry,  behold,  the  men  of  the  city,  cer¬ 
tain  [omit:  certain]  sons  of  Belial  [worthless  fellows],  beset  the  house  round 
about,  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the  house,  the  old  man, 
saying,  Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into  thine  house,  that  we  may  know  him. 

23  And  the  man,  the  master  of  the  house,  went  out  unto  them,  and  said  unto  them, 
Nay,  my  brethren,  nay ,  I  pray  you,  do  not  so  wickedly ;  seeing  that  this  man  is 

24  come  into  mine  house,  do  not  this  folly.  Behold,  here  is  my  daughter,  a  maiden 
[virgin],  and  his  concubine ;  them  I  will  bring  out  now,  and  humble  ye  them,  and 
do  with  them  what  seemeth  good  unto  you :  but  unto  this  man  do  not  so  vile  a  thing 

25  [lit  .the  matter  of  this  folly].  But  the  men  would  not  hearken  to  him :  so  the  man 
took  his  concubine,  and  brought  her  forth  unto  them ;  and  they  knew  her,  and 
abused  her  all  the  night  until  the  morning :  and  when  the  day  began  to  spring,  they 

26  let  her  go.  Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  fell  down  at 

27  the  door  of  the  man’s  house  where  her  lord  was,  [and  i ay  thm]  till  it  was  light.  And 
her  lord  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  went  out 
to  go  his  way :  and  behold,  the  woman  his  concubine  was  fallen  down  at  the  door 

28  of  the  house,  and  her  hands  were  upon  the  threshold.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Up, 
and  let  us  be  going.  But  none  answered.  .  Then  the  man  took  her  up  upon  an 

29  [the]  ass,  and  the  man  rose  up,  and  gat  him  unto  his  place.  And  when  he  was 
come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided 
her,  together  with  [according  to]  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her  into 

30  all  the  coasts  [country]  of  Israel.  And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it,  said,1  There 
was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from  the  day  that  the  children  [sons]  6i  Israel 
came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day ;  consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and 
speak  your  minds . 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


p  Ver.  80.  — « The  perfects  rPn*],  ver.  80,  do  not  stud  for  the  imperfects  with  var  oooeecuttvw, 

M  Hltsig,  Bertheau,  and  others  suppose,  but  are  perfteta  GonstqutUim,  expressive  o €  the  result  whfafc 
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tke  Larlt.  expects  front  hi*  action.  It  1*  onlj  Bern— ry  to  rapply  *  bofrce  rPHI,  which  In  IItoIjt  nxmtioo 

or  agitated  discourse  is  frequently  omitted  (cf.  t.  g.  Xx.  ?E  6  with  Judg.  Til.  2).  The  narrator  uses  the  perfects,  instead 
of  the  imperfects  with  simple  \  usual  in  clauses  expressive  of  design,  quia  quod  futwvm  em  pravxdebat  tanquam  faetnm 
ambno  suo  otnxnabatur  (RoeenmUMer).  The  Levite’s  expectation  that  the  moral  Indignation  of  all  the  tribes  will  be 
roused  against  such  wickedness,  and  will  lead  them  to  resolve  on  punishment,  is  thus  represented  not  as  a  donbtfnl  oon- 
jeoture,  but  as  the  confident  anticipation  of  a  certainly  ensuing  feet  ”  (Keil).  It  Is  hn possible  to  this  exactly  In 

Ingiich,  but  the  better  rendering  of  the  passage  would  be  :  "sent  her  Into  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  saying  [or,  as  ws 
would  say,  thinking]  it  shall  be  that  all  who  see  shall  say,  There  was  no  such  deed  done  or  seen,"  etc.  Chapter  xx. 
shows,  aa  Sail  remarks,  chat  the  Levite  was  right  in  his  anticipations.  Dr.  Oassel  translates  as  the  X.  Y.  —  Ta~j 


BXBQKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  22  ff.  The  narrator  is  aware  that  he  has 
to  relate  a. history  similar  to  the  one  that  occurred 
in  Sodom  in  the  days  of  Lot ;  for  at  suitable  points 
his  language  takes  the  same  turns  of  expression 
(cf.  Gen.  xix.  5,  7,  8).  Lot  was  only  a  resident  in 
Sodom,  just  as  here  the  aged  Ephraimite  is  in 
Gibeah.  He,  like  the  latter,  had  invited  the  guests 
to  his  house.  The  Sodomites  surrounded  the  house, 
fend  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  strangers,  as 
the  Gibeathite8  do  here.  Lot  proposes  to  bring 
forth  his  daughtefs,  and  the  aged  host  of  our  his¬ 
tory  makes  the  same  proposition.  The  dissim¬ 
ilarities,  it  is  true,  are  equally  conspicuous.  The 
guests  of  Lot  were*angels,  who  frustrated  all  sin- 
nil  designs :  here,  the  entertainer  receives  but  an 
imperfect  Levite.  Although  the  aged  host  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  hospitable  nephew  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  acts  like  a  good 
Israelite.  The  men  of  Gibeah  were  personally 
sinners  even  beyond  those  of  Sodom,  for  they  had 
a  God  who  does  not  tolerate  such  abominations. 
But  their  sin  was  the  outbreaking  of  individual 
depravity;  in  Sodom  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life.  Hence,  both  were  punished  according 
to  their  guilt.  Benjamin  perished  almost ;  Sodom 
was  wholly  destroyed.  In  Sodom  all  Binned,  from 
the  youth  to  the  zray  head  (Gen.  xix.  4):  in 
Gibeah,  the  criminals  wefe  44  sons  of  wickedness,” 

who,  however,  by  being  called  "TOH  “  men 

of  the  city,”  are  shown  to  belong  to  the  higher 
classes,  which  circumstance  also  accounts  for  their 
unchecked  attainment  of  such  great  proficiency  in 
evil.  This  nightly  vagabondizing  of  wanton  youth 
was  but  too  well  known  to  antiquity,  even  in  Ro¬ 
man  times,  when  Roman  emperors  took  part  in  it 
Here,  however,  unholy,  idolatrous  usages  seem  also 
to  have  come  into  play,  according  to  which  stran¬ 
gers  were  abnsed  for  purposes  of  sensuality,  as,  con¬ 
trariwise,  in  the  service  of  the  Syrian  Goddess 
natives  were  given  up  to  the  stranger.  It  was  a 
night-riot,  which  began  with  sundown  and  ceased 
with  the  morning.  Hence,  the  Levite  probably 
remained  unmolested  until  night  had  fully  set  in, 
and  could  depart  unhindered  when  the  day  broke. 

It  was  at  all  events  a  fearful  crime  in  Israel. 
The  Mosaic  law  punished  it  with  death  (Lev.  xx. 
13;  cf.  ch.  xviii.  22,  etc.).  Even  the  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality  was  in  Hesiod’s  opin¬ 
ion,  which  was  followed  by  the  later  Greeks,  a 
crime  of  equal  magnitude  with  adultery  or  the  de¬ 
filement  of  a  father’s  bed  (N&gelsbach,  Nachhom. 
Tked.  252  f.).  The  aged  host  was,  therefore,  right 

1  He  imitate*  the  example  of  Lot  Therein  Uee  his  ex- 
cnee.  He  seek*  to  prevent  one  tin,  and  commits  another 
without  knowing  whether  he  can  prevent  the  first 

S  This  act  of  his  also  testifies  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Levitkal  body.  He  has  not  moral  strength  enough  to  die 


in  speaking  of  the  matter  as  a  nb  J},  an  abom¬ 
inable  crime.  But  the  savage  Benjamites  are 
no  more  willing  to  hear  reason  than  the  men  of 
Sodom  were.  Their  violent  thundering  at  the 

door  and  their  language  (cf.  Gen. 

xix.  9),  afforded  sufficient  occasion  to  the  host  to 
fear  that  they  would  soon  break  into  the  house 
itself.  He  is  most  especially  concerned  to  shield 
the  Levite,  for  in  this  direction  lay  the  chief  crime. 
Hence,  no  requisition  is  made  upon  the  servant 
to  give  himself  up  for  his  master  —  for  that  would 
not  have  changed  the  nature  of' the  crime,  —  hut 
the  host,  like  Lot ,  offers  them  women,1  his  own 
daughter  being  one.  But  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
make  this  sacrifice :  the  Bei\jamites  will  not  have 
his  daughter ;  for  she  is  no  stranger,  and  belongs 
to  their  neighbor.  It  is  especially  to  this  offer  of 
his  daughter  that  the  opening  words  of  ver.  25 
apply :  “  they  would  not  Hearken.”  Hereupon  the 
Levite  takes  his  resolution,  and  leads  forth  nis  con¬ 
cubine.  Her  beauty  pacifies  the  violent  wantons ; 
but  she  herself  falls  a  victim  to  their  horrible  lusts. 
The  beastly  treatment  she  receives  deprives  her  of 
life.  What  an  awful  lesson !  The  same  woman, 
whose  sensuality  was  heretofore  unsatisfied,  is  now 
killed  by  excess  of  illicit  intercourse.  The  Levite 
who,  notwithstanding  her  wanton  disposition,  runs 
after  her,  is  now  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  others.2 
She  who  would  not  live  for  him,  must  now  die  for 
him.  —  In  Christendom,  also,  similar  horrors  have 
occurred.  Who  could  bear  to  write  the  history  of 
licentiousness !  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  Thuringian  knight  abducted  a  maiden.’ 
Placing  her  on  his  horse  behind  himself,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  Erfurt  the  same  evening  before  the 
closing  of  the  city-gates.  He  faded,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  shelter  with  the  maiden  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  situated  outside  of  the  city.  The  inmates, 
when  they  saw  the  beautiful  woman,  murdered 
the  knight,  and  abused  her  until  she  died.  The 
crime  being  discovered,  the  house  was  burned 
down,  together  with  the  criminals  (Falkenstein, 
Hist,  von  Erfurt ,  p.  277). 

Vers.  29  f.  And  he  came  into  his  house.  It 
mast  have  been  a  fearful  night  for  the  Levite, 
knowing  that  his  concubine  was  in  the  power  of 
the  wanton  mob,  and  it  was  a  terrible  morning 
when  he  found  her  dead  on  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  He  had  risen  early,  and  made  better  haste 
to  get  away  from  the  house  of  his  host  than  he 
had  done  to  leave  that  of  his  father-in-law,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants.8  His 
journey  was  a  sad  one ;  for  his  second  ass  carried 

•  [He  probably  gave  up  all  Idea  of  recovering  his  concu¬ 
bine,  a*  being  hopeless.  So  Bertheau  and  Kell.  He  may 
have  entertained  plans  for  rescuing  her  in  some  more  effec¬ 
tive  way.  There  is  at  all  events  nothing  in  the  text  that 


justifies  fis  to  suppose  that  he  went  on  his  way,  "a*  If  he 
in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  defilement,  and  hence  did  not  once  think  w^at  had  become  of  his  unhappy  oom- 
thluks  himself  obliged  to  surrender  his  concubine.  His  |  panion,”  and  was  "  reminded  of  her  only  by  stumbling 
own  head,  therefore,  shares  in  tho  guilt  of  the  crime  done  1  upon  her  lifeless  corpse,”  as  Bosh  lather  wildly  comments 


ou  the  woman. 


I  —  Ta.] 
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the  lifeless  body  of  the  dishonored  woman.  Filled 
with  these  horrors,  perpetrated  against  him  in 
Israel,  he  appeals  to  all  the  people  of  Israel.  He 
cuts  the  corpse  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sends  them 
out  in  every  direction.  Expositors  have  one  after 
another  Rpoken  here  of  Lucian's  narrative  (in  Tot- 
aris)  of  the  Scythian  custom  of  sitting  on  the  hide  : 
“  if  any  man  is  injured  by  another,  and  is  unable 
to  revenge  himself,  he  sacrifices  an  ox,  cuts  up  the 
flesh,  and  dresses  it ;  then  spreading  the  skin  on 
the  ground,  he  sits  down  on  it,  etc.  Whoever 
pleases  then  comes,  takes  a  part  of  the  flesh,  and 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  hide,  makes  a  solemn 
promise  to  assist  him  to  the  ntnfbst  of  his  abil¬ 
ities/'  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  this  usage  and  the  act  of  tne 
Levite.  The  Scythian  usage  is  the  symbolical 
formula  of  an  oath,  by  which  all  who  take  part  in 
it  promise  to  unite  themselves  into  one  body  with 
the  supplicant.  But  such  is  not  the  idea  m  our 
passage,  nor  vet  in  1  Sam.  xi.  7.  Saul  sends  out 
the  pieces  of  the  divided  oxen  with  the  threatening 
message,  that  thus  it  shall  be  done  to  the  oxen  of 
every  one  who  does  not  take  the  field  after  him. 
The  Levite  has  no  right  to  do  anything  of  this  kind. 
He  issues  no  threat  which  he  himself  can  execute. 
Nor  does  he  place  Israel  under  oath1  to  avenge 
his  wrong.  But  he  shows  the  nation  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  within  its  borders,  and  what  may  happen  to 
any  one  in  Israel  as  well  as  it  has  happened  to 
himself.  Hence,  he  sends  not  a  divided  ox,  but 

1  It  might  be  thought  that  au  analogy  is  afforded  by  the 
singular  oath  on  the  sacrificial  pieces  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and 
a  bull,  which  Demosthenes  mentions  as  taken  by  the  accuser 


the  divided,  worn  an.  Saul  threatens  that  the  oxen 
of  those  who  do  not  follow  him,  shall  be  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Levite  intimates  that  unless  such 
practices  are  abolished  in  Israel,  the  same  fate 
may  befall  any  woman.  He  points  to  the  anarchy 
which  breaks  out  in  Israel,  when  the  rights  of 
hospitality  are  no  longer  respected,  and  the  rights 
of  the  householder  no  longer  secure,  and  when 
heathen  abominations  like  those  of  Sodom  are 
practiced  in  the  land.8  The  woman  ent  in  pieces 
speaks  more  loudly  than  any  other  language  could 
do.  Of  course,  a  message  accompanied  the  pieces 
of  the  body,  the  contents  of  which  are  given  in 
verse  30.  Every  one  who  saw  must  say  that  any¬ 
thing  like  this  had  not  occurred  in  Israel  since  the 
nation  dwelt  in  Canaan.  It  closed  with  the  words : 
“  Take  the  matter  to  heart,  advise,  and  sjieak.” 

Doubtless,  the  divided  body  spake  loudly  to  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  it  spoke  not  of  repent¬ 
ance,  but  only  of  the  necessity  of  taking  prudent 
measures  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  out¬ 
rages,  of  which  any  one  might  himself  become  the 
victim.  And  yet  the  thing  needed  was  not  merely 
the  removal  of  the  abomination  which  was  man¬ 
ifest,  but  the  conversion  of  the  heart,  whose  hidden 
wickedness  had  produced  the  abomination.  The 
Levite  points  to  the  Bins  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  but  does  be  also  confess  the  share  be  him¬ 
self  had  in  them,  and  in  the  guilt  that  attached  to 
them  ?  The  same  self-righteousness  is  revealed  by 
the  whole  people,  as  is  shown  by  ch.  xx. 

in  eases  of  murder  (ad v.  Aristocratem,  p.  642) ;  bat  hen  also 
none  exists. 

S  This  sense  is  also  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Levite 
in  ch.  xx.  6. 


The  tribes  of  Israel ,  convened  at  Mixpah ,  resolve  to  punish  the  outrage  committed 
at  Gibeah.  They  call  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  deliver  up  the  guilty , 
but  are  met  with  a  refusal 

Chapter  XX.  1-18. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Then  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  put,  and  .the  congregation  was  gath¬ 
ered  together  as  one  man,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  with  [and]  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Mizpeh  [Mizpah].  And  the  chief  [chiefs]  of 
all  the  people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented  themselves  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people  of  God,  [which  assembly  numbered]  four  hundred  thousand  footmen 
that  drew  sword.1  (Now  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to  Mizpeh).  Then  said  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel, 
Tell  us,  how  was  [happened]  this  wickedness  ?  And  [the  man,]  the  Levite,  the 
husband  of  the  woman  that  was  slain,  answered  and  said,  I  came  into  [unto] 
Gibeah  that  belongeth  to  Benjamin,  I  and  my  concubine,  to  lodge.  And  the  men 
[lords]  of  Gibeah  rose  against  me,  and  beset  the  house  round  about  upon  me  by 
night,  and  thought  to  have  slain  me  :  and  my  concubine  have  they  forced  [humbled], 
that  she  is  dead  [that  she  died].  And  I  took  my  concubine,  and  cut  her  in  pieces, 
and  sent  her  throughout  all  the  country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel :  for  they  have 
committed  lewdness  and  folly  in  Israel.  Behold,  ye  are  all  children  [sons]  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;  give  here  your  advice  and  counsel.  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man, 
saying,  We  will  not  any  of  us  go  to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us  turn  into 
his  house :  But  now  this  shall  be  the  tiring  which  we  will  do  to  Gibeah :  we  will  go 
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10  up  by  lot  against  it ;  *  And  we  will  take  ten  men  of  an  hundred  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand, 
to  fetch  victual  for  the  people,  that  they  may  do,  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of 

1 1  Benjamin,  according  to  all  the  folly  that  they  have  wrought  in  Israel.8  So  all  the 

12  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against  the  city,*  knit  together  as  one  man.  And 
the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men  through  [into]  all  the  tribe  [tribes]  of  Benjamin, 

13  saying,  What  wickedness  is  this  that  is /was]  done  among  you?  Now  therefore 
deliver  us  the  men,  the  children  of  Belial  [worthless  fellows],  which  are  in  Gibeah, 
that  we  may  put  them  to  death,  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  But  the  children 

tsons]  of  Benjamin  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren  the  children 
sons]  of  Israel.  • 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.—  Dr.  Cassel  renders  this  Terse  as  follows  :  "And  the  heads  of ‘the  whole  people,  out  of  all  the  tribes  ot 
Israel,  formed  themselves  Into  a  Congregation  of  the  People  of  God,  which  [sc.  people]  furnished  four  hundred  thousand 
meu  (namely)  footmen,  practiced  with  the  sword."  The  B.  V.  is  better ;  only,  to  make  it  unequivocally  clear,  It  needs 
some  such  interpolation  as  we  hare  suggested  in  the  text.  —  Te.] 

[2  Ver.  9.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  :  "  And  now  in  the  matter  which  we  do  against  Gibeah,  (proceed  we)  against  It  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lot."  This  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  B.  V.,  but  is  noted  here  as  explaining  what  the  author  means 
by  flaying  that  the  words  "  which  we  do  against  Gibeah"  are  parenthetical  (see  below).  Bertheau  and  Keil  explain: 

"This  is  the  thing  we  will  do  against  Gibeah :  against  it  with  the  lot!  ”  "The  words  says  Kell, 

"contain  the  resolution  taken  with  reference  to  the  sinful  city,  and  are  characterised  by  the  enigmatical  brevity  of  ju¬ 
dicial  sentences,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law  against  the  Canaanites.  The 
Oanaanites  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  land  was  then  to  be  divided  among  the  Israelites  by  lot.  Accordingly,  to  proceed 
with  the  lot  against  Gibeah,  is  to  proceed  with  it  as  with  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  to  conquer  and  burn  it,  and  to  divide 
its  territory  by  lot."  One  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  this  (the  view  of  the  Peshito  :  "  we  will  cast  the  lot  oVer  it !  ")  and 
•  against  the  current  view  (that  of  the  LXX  ),  that  the  latter  leaves  the  judgment  itself  unexpressed,  and  passes  at  once  to  a 
subordinate  point  which  has  reference  only  to  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  has  no  great  force.  For  Is  not  the  judgment 

sufficiently  expressed  in  ”  against  it !  ”  ?  The  other,  however,  that  according  to  ver.  10,  as  ordinarily  under¬ 

stood,  the  lot  decides,  not  who  shall  go  against  Gibeah,  bat  who  shall  act  as  purveyors  for  the  army,  it  is  diffloult  to  meat, 
except  by  rendering  ver.  10  as  Dr.  Cassel  does.  Compare  the  next  note.  —  Te.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  — Dr.  CasaePs  rendering  is  as  follows:  (ver.  9  b)  "proceed  wc  against  It  according  to  the  lot;  (ver.  10:) 
and  take  ten  men  of  a  hundred  oat  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  a  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  of  ten 
thousand,  to  take  to  themselves  provisions  for  the  host,  and  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  to  do  according  to 
all  the  abomination  which  It  wrought  in  Israel  (t.  e.,  to  inflict  just  retribution)."  The  only  difficulty  in  this  rendering 
is  the  expression  "  to  take  provisions  for  the  host  ”  (lit.  people),  which  strikes  one  as  an  unnatural  way  of  saying,  "  to 
take  provisions  for  themselves."  But  this  difficulty  is  less  serious  than  that  which  arises  if  we  adopt  the  common  ren¬ 
dering,  and  explain  (as  we  must  do  In  that  case)  ver.  9  as  Bertheau  and  Keil  do  (cf.  preceding  note).  For  the  foot  that 
before  proceeding  to  extremities,  demaud  is  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  guilty,  is  incompatible  wlch  a  prior  determina¬ 
tion  to  "  cast  the  lot "  over  Gibeah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fkct  that  such  a  confiscation  of  territory  belonging  to  Bepja- 
min,  as  this  is  supposed  to  imply,  would  have  been  in  glaring  conflict  with  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  nation, 
that  which  rendered  land  an  inalienable  possession,  first  in  the  femily,  then  in  the  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
seems  as  If  40,000  men  must  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  28.700  of  Benjamin  (ver.  16) ;  and  the  statement 
of  ver.  17,  where  the  400,000  of  Israel  are  set  over  against  the  26,700  of  Benjamin,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  narrator,  being  about  to  relate  the  terrible  losses  on  the  national  side  in  the  first  two  engagements,  wishes  to  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  of  the  reserved  strength  from  which  the  beaten  army  could  draw  reLnforoements.  —  Te.] 


EXJSGETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yen.  1 ,  2.  And  the  ohiefli  of  all  the  people 
formed  themselves  into  a  congregation  of  the 
People  of  God.  The  consciousness  of  an  organic 
community  is  as  pret  fully  alive  in  Israel.  All  the 
tribes  were  horrified  at  the  crime  in  Benjamin. 
The  necessity  of  conferring  together  is  felt  every¬ 
where,  from  the  north  to  the  south.  The  natural 
representatives  of  the  people  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  1 )  hasten 
to  Mizpah,  u  to  Jehovah,”  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  high-priest  in  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  against  whose  holy  law  the  crime  was  directed. 
For  it  may  be  assumed  that  whenever  a  popular 
movement,  which  has  Jehovah  for  its  centre,  is 
spoken  of,  while  no  human  personage  as  that  of  a 
Judge,  is  named,  the  priesthood  was  still  the  leading 

spiritual  power.  An  congregation,  assem- 

1  n29,  the  pinnacle,  or  highest  point  of  a  building, 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  heads  of  the  people,  summi. 
The  word  is  philologically  Identical  with  the  Latin  pinna  as 
mtput  propugnacuii. 


bled  itself,  ;  or  rather,  was  convoked,  for 

the  Greek  « a\iv,  old  Latiu  calare  (i.  e., 
curia  calabra ).  It  was  formed  of  the  heads 1  of  the 
people  who  constituted  themselves  a  “  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  People  of  God.”  2  OOSVT,  from 

comtituere).  It  is  not  by  way  of 
tautology  that  the  narrator  says  :  “  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  all  the  tribes  ;  ”  for  the  fact  is  to  be  made  prom¬ 
inent  that,  except  Benjamin,  not  one  tribe  was 
wanting.  The  addition  :  “  four  hundred  thousand 
men,”  explains  whv  only  the  “  heads  ”  constitute 
the  “  congregation,  namely,  because  the  “  People 
of  God,”  as  a  whole,  was  too  numerous.  The 
number  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  ver.  10.  Is¬ 
rael  is  still  the  warlike  people  which  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Canaan.  The  nnmber  of  its  swora-prac- 

2  The  regular  designation,  for  which  modern  nations 
have  substituted  the  lees  spiritual  and  noble  terms  "  parlia¬ 
ment,”  "meeting,”  "chamber,"  "house.”  (How  could 
, they  otherwise,  seeing  they  are  not  theocracies  ?  —  Te.] 
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deed  warriors  is  the  measure  of  its  greatness. 
Those  who  assemble  themselves  here  about  “  Je¬ 
hovah/’  are  the  heads  of  a  community  of  warriors 
(eccUsia  militant.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  heard  that 
jtn  assembly  of  the  tribes  took  place  in  Mizpah. 
This  Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
in  Samners  time  also  was  the  national  gathering 
place  (1  Sam.  vii.  51,  and  which  is  regarded  A 
represented  by  the  Neby  Samwil  of  the  present 
day,1  in  the  western  part  of  the  Benjamite  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Levite,  the  narrator  informed  us,  di¬ 
vided  his  unhappy  concubine  into  twelve  parts,  and 
sent  them  throughout  all  Israel.  We  must  agree, 
therefore,  with  the  Jewish  expositors,  who  main¬ 
tain  that  he  sent  a  part  to  Benjamin  also.  It  must 
likewise  be  assumed  that  Benjamin  was  invited  to 
the  council  at  Mizpah,  both  on  account  of  the 
sense  of  national  community  which  characterized 
the  period,  and  because  the  assembly  was  sum¬ 
moned  at  a  place  within  the  borders  of  Beniamin. 
The  tribe  already  manifested  its  partisan  feeling  in 
favor  of  Gibeah,  when  it  44  heard/’  indeed,  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  neither  sent  representatives  to 
the  assembly,  nor  gave  any  token  whatever  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  deed,  or  of  desire  to  exculpate  itself. 

Vers.  4-7.  And  the  man,  the  Levite,  made 
answer.  When  the  assembly  proceeded  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  facts,  the  accuser  only  appeared  ;  the  ac¬ 
cused  were  wanting.  The  speech  of  the  Levite  is 
remarkable  in  more  respects  than  one.  Of  the 
aged  Ephraiuiitc  who  took  him  into  his  house,  he 
makes  no  mention  ;  for  in  order  to  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  whose  guest  he  was,  but  that  his  right  to 
hospitality  has  been  violated,  lienee  he  says, 

“  they  rose  against  me  ”  0^) »  and,  44  they  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house,  ,  on  my  account.”  The 
men  in  Gibeah  had  no  designs  against  his  host : 
he  alone  was  the  object  of  their  attack.  Nor  does 
he  speak  of  individuals  in  Gibeah,  but  of  the 
“lords  of  Gibeah/’  as  if  the  whole  city  were 
guilty ;  which  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  prevented 
the  excess,  was  indeed  true.  His  accusation,  “  they 
thought  to  murder  me/'  is  not  literally  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  intentions,  because  he  is  ashamed 
to  speak  of  the  matter  by  its  right  name.  More¬ 
over,  the  crime  intended  was  worse  than  death,  and 
submission  to  it  punishable  with  disgrace  and 
death.  But  he  does  not  say  that  he  himself  deliv¬ 
ered  his  concubine  up  into  their  hands,  that  they 

1  [So  Dr.  Robinson,  B.  R.  i.  460.  Doan  Stanley  (Sin. 
and  PaL  p.  212),  claims  Nebi-Samuel  for  the  "  high  place  ”  of 
Gibeon,  and  transfers  Mispah  to  Scopus  (p  222).  The  diffl-  ! 
oolty  arising  from  the  feet  that  in  either  case  the  assembly  ! 
was  held  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Benjamin,  who  I 


might  treat  her  according  to  their  lasts,  instead 
of  himself.  And  finally,  he  does  not  represent  the 
violent  deed  as  directed  against  an  individual,  hut 
tells  the  assembled  tribes  that  be  cut  the  woman  in 
pieces,  and  sent  her  throughout  the  whole  country, 
because,  as  we  already  remarked  above,  it  was  a 
crime  against  all  Israel.  “  Behold,  all  of  yon  are 
sons  of  Israel.”  Without  delay,  he  desires,  that 
here  and  now,  they  consult,  and  that  they  separate 
not  before  they  have  formed  a  resolve.  He  fean 
lest  otherwise  the  impression  of  the  moment  might 
wear  off,  and  the  crime  be  left  unpunished. 

Vers.  8  ff.  And  all  the  people  arose.  The 
people  comprehend  this,  and  unanimously  proceed 
to  action.  Not  one  tribe  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  common  resolve,  but  all  shall 
take  part  in  it,  in  order  that  the  labor  and  odium 
may  not  fall  on  any  one  exclusively.  The  words 

nyaj1?  njjpjf)  ver.  9,  are  to  be  regarded 

as  parenthetical.  The  sense  is  that  the  executive 
army  is  to  be  selected  ont  of  the  tribes,  not  by  votes, 
bat  according  to  the  lot.  It  is  thought  that  the 
tenth  part  of  Israel,  or  forty  thousand  men,  will  suf¬ 
fice  ;  lor  these,  who  belong  to  all  Israel,  since  they 
were  raised  out  of  the  whole,  provisions  and  equip¬ 
ments  are  to  be  supplied.  This  is  looked  to,  m 
order  that  Israel  may  need  no  sustenance  from 
Benjamin,  while  desolating  its  'territory  in  war. 

The  words  7773  non1?  remind  us  of  ch. 
vii.  8,  where  we  have  O^n 

and  make  it  probable  that  there  also  Df ^  should 
be  read. 

The  expression,  ver.  11,  “  and  all  the  men  of  Is¬ 
rael  were  gathered  together  as  one  man  0^730, 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  army,  which,  forty 
thousand  men  strong,  was  gathered  from  all  Israel 
as  if  no  tribe  distinctions  existed.  It  was  precisely 
in  this  perfect  national  unity  and  unanimity,  that 
Israel  sought  its  right  to  take  the  step  it  had  in 
view.  From  the  consciousness  of  this  national 
character  of  the  army,  proceeded  the  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  Benjamin  to  surrender  the  guilty,  before  the 
final  resort  to  extreme  measures.  In  the  statement 
that  44  they  sent  into  all  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,” 
the  expression,  44  tribes  of  Benjamin,”  forming  as 
it  were  an  antithesis  to  the  44  tribes  of  Israel,”  is 
peculiar.  Properly  speaking,  there  could  not  be 
“tribes”  within  a  “tribe”;  but  since  Benjamin 
formed  an  opposition  camp,  his  44  families  ”  might 
be  so  named. 

neverthelane  only  "heard”  of  It,  Is  met  by  Mr.  Grove 
(Smith's  Bible  Diet s.  v.  "  Mispah  ”)  by  the  apparently  no 
lees  difficult  supposition  that  the  Mispah  of  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  Is  to  be  located  beyond  the  Jordan.  —  Ta.] 


The  war  against  Benjamin,  The  armies  of  Israel  are  twice  smitten.  The  divine 

promise  of  victory . 

Chapter  XX.  14-28. 


14  But  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  together  out 
of  the  cities  unto  Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of 

15  Israel.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  were  numbered  at  that  time  out  of 
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the  cities  twenty  and  six* thousand  men  that  drew  sword,  beside  the  inhabitants 

16  of  Gibeah,  which  were  numbered  seven  hundred  chosen  men.  Among  all  this 
people  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed ;  every  one  could  sling 

17  stones  at  an  hair  -breadth,  and  not  miss.1  And  the  men  of  Israel,  beside  Benjamin, 
were  numbered  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword :  all  these  were  men 

18  of  war.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  arose,  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God 
•  [Beth-el],  and  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  said,  Which  of  us  shall  go  up 9  first  to 

the  battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  ?  And  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

19  vah]  said,  Judah  shall  go  up  first.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  rose  up  in 

20  the  morning,  and  encamped  against  Gibeah.  And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to 
battle  against  [with]  Benjamin ;  and  the  men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array  to 

21  fight  against  [with]  them  at  Gibeah.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  came 
[went]  forth  out  of  Gibeah,  and  destroyed  [fcu#d]  down  to  the  ground  of  the  Isra- 

22  elites  that  day  twenty  and  two  thousand  men.  And  [But]  the  people,  the  men  of 
Israel,  encouraged  themselves  [took  courage],  and  set  their  battle  again  in  array 

23  in  the  place  where  they  put  themselves  in  array  the  first  day.  (And  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  went  up  and  wept  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  until  even,  and 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  [advance]  again  to 
battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  my  brother  ?  Ana  the  Lord 

24  [Jehovah]  said,  Go  up  against  him.)  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  came  near 

25  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  the  second  day.  And  Benjamin  went 
forth  against  them  out  of  Gibeah  the  second  day,  and  destroyed  [felled]  down  to  the 
ground  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  again  eighteen  thousand  men ;  all  these 

26  drew  the  sword.  Then  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  all  the  people,  went 
up,  and  came  unto  the  house  of  God  [  Beth-el J,  and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  fasted  that  day  until  even,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  and 

27  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
inquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  (for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  was  there  in 

28  those  days,  And  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  it  in 
those  days,)  saying,  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against  [with]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Benjamin  my  brother,  or  shall  I  cease  ?  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said, 

Go  up ;  for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand. 

'TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  10.~Wtbrrj,  from  to  mitt,  whence  HNTSn,  a  mite,  lk.il are,  sin.  The  Greek  ipmprU i  Is  explained 

tnva  similar  way  (cf.  Brnesti,  die  Ttuorig  tfom  Ur  sprung  dvr  Sunde,  p.  10,  where  the  reference  to  our  passage,  however, 
must  not  be  suffered  to  mislead,  as  If  the  substantive  /INtSH  were  read). 

p  Ver.  18.  -SoWl1^  K  Who  Shall  go  up  for  us.”  Compare  "  Textual  and  Grammatical,”  note  2,  on 

eh.  1.  L  — Ta.)  T 

EXBGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  fend  itself  against  the  executionary  army  of  the 

_  .  _  Amphictyonic  Council.  And  it  succeeded  in  a 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  refuses  to  confess  its  degree.  The  war,  waged  against  the  unaided  city 
guilt,  and  to  surrender  the  guilty.  Defiant  and  by  the  Thawalians,  Athenians,  and  Sicyonians, 
warlike  of  spirit,  it  prefers  to  run  the  risks  of  war.  assisted  by  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  lasted  ten  years. 

It  builds  its  hopes  on  the  unwieldiness  of  the  na-  jt  wa8  ended  at  last  by  an  oracular  response  and 
tion&l  organization,  on  differences  of  opinion,  on  a  stratagem  of  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war  with 
partisan  sympathies  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  lack  Benjamin  (Pans.  x.  87).  John  Frederick  the 
of  inclination  to  war,  especially  to  a  war  waged  Intermediate,  of  Gotha,  likewise,  expected  to  be 
against  a  brother-tnbe.  It  hopes,  therefore,  not-  abie  to  maintain  himself  on  his  Gibeah,  the  Grim- 
withstanding  the  great  preponderance  of  force  on  menstein,  in  order  to  protect  Grumbach,  despite 
the  other  side,  to  maintain  its  ground.  And  it  is  ^  his  sins,  against  the  ban  of  the  German  Em- 
certain  that  by  reason  of  the  divisions  of  great  con-  pjre;  but,  like  Benjamin,  he  had  to  succumb  before 
federades  (like  the  German),  many  a  small  gov-  fa  brethren  (of  Saxony.  Cf.  Beck,  Gesch.  Joh. 
eminent  has  often  maintained  itself  in  defiance  Fried,  des  M i tiler en ,  i.  518).  A  similar  war  was 
and  resistance.  Thus  also  in  antiquity,  the  Pho-  that  waged  by  the  States  of  North  America,  in 
cian  town  of  Crissa,  having  injured  Delphi  and  which  the  South  defended  itself  like  Benjamin, 
therewith  wronged  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  and  with  even  greater  success,  albeit  that  the  mo- 
G reeks,  and  being  charged  with  other  moral  delin-  tives  of  the  conflict  were  less  manifest  than  they 
qnencies,1  thought  nevertheless  to  be  able  to  de-  were  at  Gibeah.  * 

l  Compare  Danker,  Oeseh.  du  Alunkums ,  It.  88,  who  Benjamin,  however,  would  certainly  have  given 
however  leant  towards  the  aide  of  Crima  at  against  the  up  all  thought  of  resistance,  if  the  singular  expo- 
pcietthood  of  Delphi.  I  sition  were  correct,  which  makes  all  the  400,000 
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men  of  Israel  to  proceed  against  Gibeah  of  Benja¬ 
min.  This  tribe  numbered  26,700  men  fit  for 
military  service  That  the  whole  of  this  force  is 
at  once  brought  into  the  field  is  a  matter  easily 
explained,  seeing  they  arc  about  to  enter  on  a 
dcs|»crate  war.  But  that  all  the  400,000  men  of 
all  Israel  appeared  within  the  limited  district  of 
Gibeah,  is  both  in  itself  and  strategically  improba¬ 
ble.  The  renewed  mention  of  this  number  m  ver. 
17,  is  only  designed  to  point  out  the  enormous 
superiority  of  Israel  in  the  means  of  war ;  just  as 
to  indicate  the  su|>erior  strength  of  Prussia  over 
Denmark,  it  has  doubtless  happened  that  persons 
have  spoken  of  the  500,000  men  at  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  state.  But  it  surely  could  not 
occur  that  those  500,000  should  all  be  sent  against 
Schleswig.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  our  narrative 
to  require  a  different  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  400,000  of  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  we  have, 
as  above  explained,  the  definite  statement  that 
40,000  men  were  chosen  for  the  war  against  Ben¬ 
jamin,  which  still  left  the  advantage  of  numbers 
with  the  national  army.  The  expositors,  in  con¬ 
sidering  ver.  9,  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  lot  was  used  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  ver.  10;  that  the  mere  business  of  pro¬ 
curing  provisions  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
demand  such  exactness  of  statement;  that  further, 

nnpb  stand 8  perfectly  parallel  with 

and  SO?1?  Cp’b1?,  and  that  therefore  the  tenth 
part  was  levied  for  the  purpose  of  executing  judg¬ 
ment  on  Benjamin.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  expression  “sons  of  Israel,”  in  ver.  19,  stands 
not  only  for  all  the  tribes,  but  is  used  in  all  the 
war  narratives  we  have  hitherto  considered,  of  sin¬ 
gle  tribes  as  well.  Should  it  be  objected,  that 
especially  according  to  Biblical  narratives,  the  de¬ 
feat  of  great  annies  by  small  ones  is  not  an  un¬ 
heard  of  thing,  it. must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
indeed  true.  But  whenever  this  occurred  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  narratives,  the  victors  hkd  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  truth  on  their  side.  And  whenever  that 
was  the  case  —  and  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  also 
—  the  victory  was  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to 
admit  of  no  comparison  with  the  ultimately  useless 
successes  of  Benjamin.  Gibeah  means  “  height ;  ” 
and  victory  remained  with  the  Benjamites,  as  long 
as  they  kept  their  position  on  the  elevated  points. 
But  what  specially  proves  that  the  narrator  views 
the  army  of  Israel  as  composed  of  40,000  men,  is 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  engagement 
22,000,  and  in  the  second,  1 8,000,  together  exactly 
40,000,  were  put  hors  de  combat.  He  mentions  thfs 
to  show  that  the  assurance  which  Israel  felt  that  n 
tenth  part  of  its  forces  were  enough  to  settle  with 
Benjamin,  was  not  justified  in  the  event.  Properly 
speaking,  they  are  only  ten  tribes  who  confront 
Benjamin  ;  and  40,000  are  the  tenth  part  of  their 
available  military  strength :  it  costs,  therefore,  the 
military  capacity  of  what,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a 
tribe,  before  a  tribe  like  Benjamin  succumbs.  The 
losses  indicate,  as  we  shall  point  out  farther  on, 
that  Israel’s  cause  in  this  war  was  by  no  means  a 
perfectly  pure  one. 

Vers.  14-17.  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  gath¬ 
ered  themselves  together  out  of  their  districts 
unto  Gibeah.  Expositors  have  taken  offense  here 

at  the  word  as  if  the  Benjamites  had 

only  lived  in  cities ;  but  the  narrator  designs  to 
state  that  the  fighting  men  of  Benjamin  assem¬ 
bled  themselves  from  all  the  regions  assigned  to 


I  the  tribe  at  Gilgeah,  as  a  fixed  point  of  rendezvous, 
|  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
this  city,  as  the  special  object  of  attack,  against 
the  other  tribes.  The  number,  also,  here  given  of 
the  tribe,  26,700,  appeared  to  many  not  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  25,700 
men  (vers.  35,  47).  But  it  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prising,  indeed,  if  after  two  engagements,  in  which 
the  enemy  lost  40,000  men,  none  of  Benjamin’s  men 
had  been  found  wanting.  Accordingly,  the  correc¬ 
tions  suggested  even  as  anciently  as  the  Septuagint 
and  Josephus,  arc  less  credible  than  this  natural 
difference  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  war.  Of  the  26,700,  only  700  belonged  to 
Gibeah,  —  a  statement  which  is  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testifying  to  the  strong  sense  of  commun¬ 
ity,  through  which  the  whole  tribe  takes  up  the 
cause  of  these  few.  The  connection  of  ver.  16 
with  the  preceding  is  perfectly  clear.  It  states 

expressly  that  in  the  entire  host  (oyn  ban), 
there  were  700  left-handed  persons  (cf.  on  these  at 
ch.  iii.  15),  who  were  stcillful  slingers.  This 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  700  of  ver.  15. 
Since  the  Benjamites  defended  themselves  from 
the  heights,  the  far-throwing  slingers  were  of  spe¬ 
cial  value.  They  were  slingers,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  left  handed.  According  to  the  Cyro/w- 
diu,  Cyrus  caused  all  who  were  incapable  of  bear¬ 
ing  other  arms  to  exercise  themselves  in  slinging. 
The  Persians  were  fond  of  using  slingers  (Brisson, 
p.  658).  The  friend  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  Mith- 
ridates,  had  four  hundred  slingers,  “exceedingly 
li^ht  and  active”  ( Anab .  iii.  3,J5).  The  Rhodian 
slingers  threw  leaden  plummets  to  a  great  distance. 
The  Achaeans  struck  any  part  of  the  body  at  which 
they  aimed.1  That  skill  in  slinging  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Benjamin,  is  evident  from  David’s  victoiy 
over  Goliath.  What  a  terrible  weapon  the  sling 
could  be,  is  demonstrated  by  the  narrative  of  Iivy 
concerning  the  Balearians,  who  hurled  such  a 
quantity  of  stones,  like  thickest  hail  showers,  on  the 
approaching  Carthaginian  fleet,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  casting  anchor  (xxviii.  37). 

Ver.  18.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  arose,  and 
went  up  to  Bethel,  and  inquired  of  God 

(CTiibHSl).  It  is  Jehovah  who  answers,  but  their 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  Elohim.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  suffered  a  defeat.  For  they  approach 
God  without  sorrow  because  they  are  obliged  to 
fight  against  a  brother  tribe,  without  repentance 
for  their  own  sins,  and  without  sacrifice*.  It  is 
thus  that  heathen  inquire  of  their  Elohim,  just  as 
oracles  were  consulted  from  a  desire  to  know  the 
future.  Nor  do  they  ask  whether  they  should 
advance,  whether  they  shall  conquer  —  that  they 
regard  as  certain  —  but  who  shall  first  attack. 
The  answer  was  :  **  Judah  shall  go  up  first.”  It 
conforms  in  scope  to  their  inquiry.  They  have 
not  inquired  concerning  victory ;  hence,  tne  an¬ 
swer  contains  nothing  to  inform  them  on  this 
head.  Had  any  other  tribe  but  Judah  been 
named,  that  might  have  been  interpreted  into  an 
assurance  of  victory ;  for  Judah  always  marched 
at  the  head  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  2).  Judah’s  leading  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  therefore,  6nly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  common  rule.  The  divine  response 
abstains  from  giving  any  information  beyond  what 
the  inquiry  called  for.  This  circumstance  might 
have  been  a  warning  to  them,  had  they  been  less 


1  Livy  (xxxrili.  29)  describe*  their  slingers  quite  tally : 
Non  capita  solum  kostium  vuburabant,  ttd  qusm  locum  tUs- 


tinassent  oris. 
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certain.  But  docs  not  the  inquiry  and  its  answer 
countenance  the  opinion  that  all  the  troops  of  all 
the  tribes  (400,000  men)  were  encampt*l  before 
Gibeah  ?  But  in  that  case,  we  would  have  to  sup- 
pose,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  ch.  L  2, 
that  Judah  began  the  conflict  alone,  which  iq 
against  the  whole  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the 
question  rather  serves  to  show  that  the  40,000 
represented  all  Israel  on  a  decimated  scale ;  that 
they  were  not  chosen  according  to  tribes,  but  by 
the  lot,  out  of  the  whole  people.  Consequently, 
the  internal  relations  of  tnis  array  differed  from 
what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  selection 
been  according  to  tribes.  Hence  arose  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  Who  shall  take  the  lead  in  this  army  1  God 
replies:  “Judah,  —  as  always ”;  and  leaves  every 
outer  question  undetermined. 

Vers.  19  ff.  And  the  men  of  Israel  arrayed 
themselves  for  battle  with  them  at  Gibeah 

(^3^521  they  formed  a  an  acies,  cf.  on 

ch.  vi.  26),  but  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
their  generalship  demonstrates  itself  thereby.  With¬ 
out  a  definite  plan  of  attack  and  of  the  war,  they 
dispose  themselves  before  the  city,  and  hope  thereby 
to  terrify  the  threatened  tribe.  But  the  latter  falls 
upon  them,  and  institutes  a  great  destruction  among 

them.  The  text  .ays:  WITttK  The 

word  nntp  is  not  only  to  kill,  but  also  to  wound, 
and  to  disable  for  war. 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  stated,  that  after  this  first  engage¬ 
ment,  and  again,  after  the  second,  some  time 
elapsed  before  a  renewal  of  hostilities  took  place. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  state  a  fact  that  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  troops  were  reinforced 
after  the  first  defeat,  although  no  thought  was  as 
ret  entertained  of  adopting  a  different  battle-plan, 
l>y  which  the  enemy  might  be  drawn  away  from 
his  favorable  position  on  the  height.  They  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  not  to  await  an  attack  this  time, 

as  formerly,  but  to  make  one  vers.  24) ; 

for  this  is  the  meaning  of  (to  advance  at  a 
rapid  march),  when  used  of  movements  in  war. 
But,  more  important  still,  they  begin  to  lose 
their  self-righteous  assurance.  They  go  to  Bethel, 
and  weep  there.  They  see  how  lamentable  it  is,  to 
fight  against  their  brethren,  and  lose  thousands 
of  lives  in  such  a  war.  They  begin  to  doubt 
whether  their  cause  be  a  good  one ;  and  hence 
they  inquire  not  now  of  an  Elohim,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  heathen,  but  of  their  Elohim,  Jehovah. 
The  answer  says :  “  Go  up,”  but  gives  no  promise 
of  victory.  In  this  way,  the  battle  is  renewed,  — 
not  on  the  next  day  after  the  former,  but  for  the 
second  time.  They  still  fail  to  conquer  Gibeah  : 
the  attack  is  repulsed,  and  t  he  loss,  though  not  as 
great  as  before,  is  yet  terribly  large. 

The  divine  reply,  “  Go  up,”  was  not  a  deception 
of  the  people,  but  was  grounded  in  the  sad  neces¬ 
sity  of  chastizing  both  parts  of  the  warring  nation. 

1  [How  oum  the  ark  to  be  at  Bethel,  if  the  one  national 
mactuary  was  at  Shiloh  ?  Uengntonberg  (Kell  also)  replies 
that  it  was  brought  from  Shiloh  to  Bethel  during  the  war. 


Had  the  answer  been,  “  Go  not  up,”  Israel  would 
have  abandoned  the  war,  and  Benjamin  would  have 
been  hardened  in  the  pride  of  successful  resistance. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  by  going  up  and  expe¬ 
riencing  defeat,  would  again  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  right  spirit,  which  alone  insures  victory  in 
Israel.  Accordingly,  in  ver.  26  this  spirit  mani¬ 
fests  itself.  Proceeding  to  Bethel,  they  no  longer 
merely  weep  there,  and  lament  over  the  calamity 
of  waging  war  on  their  brethren  at  -such  fearful 
sacrifices,  but  they  abide  in  prayer  and  fasting.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  penitence  which  they  feel  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  sins.  Hitherto,  they  had  fought 
against  Benjamin  under  a  feeling  of  their  own  su¬ 
perior  virtue,  as  if  among  their  opponents  there 
had  been  only  sinners,  among  themselves  none  but 
Israelites  without  guile.  Theirs  was  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Pharisaism,  which  modern  history  also  car 
ries  on  all  its  pages,  in  which  there  is  much  to  be 
read  of  “moral  indignation,”  but  very ‘little  of 
“  righteous  self-  knowledge  ”  and  repentance. 
Through  the  command  of  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32,  con¬ 
cerning  the  day  of  atonement,  on  which  all  nour¬ 
ishment  was  to  bo  withheld  from  the  body,  fasting 
became  in  Israel  the  sign  of  confession  of  sin  ana 

repentance.  The  word  occurs  here  for  the 
first  time :  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  it  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  term.  The* great  victory  of  Samuel  over  the 
Phi'  istines  is  also  preceded  by  a  fast  ( 1  Sam.  vii. 
6).  The  signification  of  the  word  resembles  that  of 

/VJ5J3,  a  fast,  from  (Lev.  xxiii.  27: 
oppressit,  domuit,  and  is  etymologically  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  dam ,  Sopor,  domare,  to  tame. 
The  Sanskrit  prdja,  to  fast,  is  in  like  manner  ex¬ 
plained  as  meaning  “  to  restrain  one’s  self”  (cf. 
Benfey,  Gr.  Gram.  ii.  202).  —  Israel  now  performs 
what  it  had  formerly  neglected  •  it  brings  burnt- 
offering  and  peace-offerings  —  the  burnt-offerings 
as  penitential  offerings  for  the  past,  as  in  ch.  vi. 
26  ff;  the  peace  offerings  as  votive  offerings  with 
reference  to  the  future  (Lev.  vii.  16).  The  Jewish 
expositors  have  a  beautiful  explanation.  They  de¬ 
rive  from  Dibm,  peace.  The  last  word 

of  the  law  concerning  sacrifices  in  Lev.  vii.  is 
(ver.  37);  and  peace,  say  they,  is  the 
close  of  every  holy  life  (cf.  my  Irene,  p.  37.) 

In  vers.  27  and  28,  the  words :  “  for  the  ark 
....  those  days,”  form  a  parenthetical  interca¬ 
lation,  which,  as  we  shall  point  out  below,  is  of 
importance  in  determining  the  time  to  which  the 
events  belong.  After  repentance  and  sacrifices, 
Israel  inquires  now  for  the  third  time  of  the  Urim 
and  Thumraim;  and  now  only,  when  they  who 
inquire  are  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  and  receive 
a  full  and  favorable  reply,  is  the  statement  inserted 
that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel,1  and 
that  Phipehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
high-priest.  And  now  the  answer  is  not  simply 
“  Go  up,”  but  conveys  the  assurance,  “  to-morrow 
will  I  give  victory  into  thine  hand.” 

For  his  arguments,  see  PmtaUueh,  It  87-89,  Hyland’s  edition. 
For  our  author's  explanation,  see  the  "  Concluding  Note,’* 
on  p.  259.  — Tb.] 
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The  men  of  Israel  recommence  hostilities .  By  feigned  flight  they  draw  the  Benja- 
mites  away  from  Giheah ,  which  thereupon  falls  into  their  hands  and  is  de¬ 
stroyed ,  together  with  nearly  the  whole  tribe . 

Chapter  XX.  29-48. 

29  30  And  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeah.  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  went  up  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and  put 

31  themselves  in  array  against  Gibeah,  as  at  other  times.  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Benjamin  went  out  against  the  people,  and  were  [tht *]  drawn  away  from  the  city ; 
and  they  began  to  smite  of  the  people,  and  kill,1  as  at  other  times,  in  the  highways, 
of  which  one  goeth  up  to  the  house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in 

32  the  field,  about  thirty  men  of  Israel.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  said. 
They  are  smitten  down  [omit :  down]  before  us,  as  at  the  first.  But  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  said,  Let  us  flee,  and  draw  them  from  the  city  unto  the  highways. 

33  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up  out  of  their  place,  and  put  themselves  in  array 
at  Baal-tamar :  and  the  liers  in  wait  of  Israel  came  forth  [ai*o]  out  of  their  places 

34  [place],  even  out  of  the  meadows  [naked  fields]  1  of  Gibeah.  And  there  [they] 
came  against 8  Gibeah  ten  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  the  battle 

35  [there]  was  sorp :  but  they  [>. «.  the  Beqjamites]  knew  not  that  evil  was  near  them.  And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Is¬ 
rael  destroyed  of  the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  five  thousand  and  an  hundred 
men  :  ail  these  drew  the  sword. 

36  So  [Now]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  saw  that  they  [the  or  i*re*i]  were 
smitten  : 4  for  the  men  of  Israel  gave  place  to  the  Benjamites,  because  they  trusted 

37  unto  the  liers  in  wait  which  they  had  set  beside  [against]  Gibeah.  And  the  liers 
in  wait  hasted,  and  rushed  upon  Gibeah ;  and  the  liers  in  wait  drew  themselves 

38  along,*  and  smote  all  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Now  there  was  [omit : 
there  was]  an  [the]  appointed  sign  between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  liers  in  wait 
[was],  that  they  should  make  a  great  flame  [cloud  —  m.  •leredoo,  rung]  with  [of] 

39  smoke  rise  up6  out  of  the  city.  But  when  [omit:  when]  the  men  of  Israel  re¬ 
tired  in  the  battle,  [and]  Benjamin  began  to  smite  and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel 
about  thirty  persons :  for  they  said,  Surely  they  are  smitten  down  [omit :  down] 

40  before  us,  as  in  the  first  battle.  And  when  the  flame  [cloud — cf.  ror.  88]  began  to 
arise  up  out  of  the  city  with  [omit :  with]  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the  Benjamites  looked 
behind  them,  and  behold,  the  flame  [whole]  of  the  city  ascended  up  [in  hum,  or  amok*] 

41  to  heaven.  And  when  [omit :  when]  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again,  [and]  the 
men  of  Benjamin  were  amazed  [confounded] :  for  they  saw  that  evil  was  come 

42  upon  them.  Therefore  they  turned  their  backs  before  the  men  of  Israel  unto  the 
way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle  overtook  [or,  pursued  after]  them  ;  and  them 

43  which  came  out  of  the  cities  they  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  them.7  Thus  [omit: 
Thus]  they  [They]  inclosed  the  Benjamites  round  about,  and  chased  them,  and  trode 
them  down  with  ease  [at  their  place  of  rest,]  over  against  [as  far  as  before]  Gibeah 

44  toward  the  sun-rising  [on  the  east.]  8  And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen  thou- 

45  sand  men:;  all  these  were  men  of  valour.  And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the. 
wilderness  unto  the  rock  of  Rimmon :  and  they  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways 
five  thousand  men  ;  and  pursued  hard  after  them  unto  Gidom,  and  slew  two  thou- 

46  sand  men  [more]  of  them.  So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Benjamin  were  twenty 

47  and  five  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword ;  all  these  were  men  of  valour.  But 
six  hundred  men  turned  and  fled  to  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock  Rimmon,  and 

48  abode  in  the  rock  Rimmon  four  months.  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon 
[returned  unto]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  as  well  the  men  of  every  city,9  as  the  beast  [cattle],  and  all  that  came 
to  hand  [was  found] :  also  they  set  on  fire  all  the  cities  that  they  came  to  [that 
were  found]. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

(1  Ver.  81.  —  D^np  niSTl'j  7bll*\:  wand  they  began  to  smite  of  the  people,  slain }  ”  t.  e ,  they 

■note  so  that  the  smitten  became  slain.  is  the  aoeusadve  of  closer  definition.  Dr.  Caesel  takes  it  as  nomi. 

native :  "  They  began  to  smite,  (so  that,)  as  at  the  lbnner  times,  slain  of  the  people  were  [A  lay]  on  the  highways,  of 
which  one,”  etc.  Similarly  in  ver  89.— Te.] 

p  Ter.  88.  —  7T7X9*  Ur.  Cassel :  BOSsse,  "  nakedness  ” ;  of.  his  remarks  below.  The  Peshlto  read  TTiyTj),  a 
ones ;  the  LXX.  In  Cod.  Alex.,  and  the  Volga te,  21JIP,  "  from  the  west.”  First  (in  his  Lexicon)  defines  TTjy.p  ** 

"  finest,”  and  derives  It  from  a  conjectural  root  77*1^  ITL,  to  sprout  thickly,  to  which  he  also  assigns  the  participle  in 
Ps.  xxxvti.  85.  Keil  series  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  amboscade  with  an  open,  treeless  plain,  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  “  the  words  of  the  text  do  not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  fbrestless  region  was  the  place  of  hiding,  but  may 
be  so  understood  as  to  affirm  that  the  ambuscade,  having  broken  up  from  Its  hiding-place,  advanced  against  the  city  from 

the ftneetless  region.”  But  he  has  foiled  to  notice  that  the  participle  JTOD  speaks  precisely  of  the  "breaking  forth,” 
and  leaves  the  idea  of  "  advancing  on  the  city  ”  entirely  unexpressed.  —  Ta  j 

p  Ver.  84.  —  IJSJD  !fr$2J7  :  "  from  before  Gibeah.”  Dr.  Cassel,  like  the  B.  V.,  has  "  against.”  Berthcau 

s  ys :  "  The  ambuscade,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  chosen  men,  earn#  '  from  straight  before  *  Gibeah ;  whither  they  came,  is 
not  stated,  but  from  the  connection  it  appears  that  they  attacked  the  Beqjamites,  who  were  fighting  at  some  distance  from 
Lie  city,  in  the  rear.”  Keil  adopts  the  same  explanation.  But  it  is  manifest  from  vers.  87,  88,  and  especially  vers.  40 
and  41,  that  Bertheau  and  Keil  are  wrong,  and  the  B.  Y.  and  our  author  right.”  —  Te.] 

[4  Ter.  86.  —  ^2)  7)2^2***J3  With  this  verse,  a  new  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  be¬ 

gins.  So  Bertheau,  Keil,  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  our  author.  To  indicate  this  to  the  eye,  we  have  introduced  a  new 
paragraph  division  into  the  text.  Bertheau  and  Bunsen  agree  with  our  author  that  the  subject  of  is  "  the  sons  of 

Israel.”  According  to  Keil,  "  the  sons  of  Benjamin  aw  that  they  were  smitten,  and  that  the  men  of  Israel  only  gave 
way  before  them  because  they  depended  on  the  ambuscade  which  they  had  laid  against  Gibeah.  They  became  aware  of 
this  when  the  ambuscade  foil  on  their  rear.”  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  vsr.  87,  and  oartainly  with  ver.  40.  Ver.  88 
Is  a  restatement  of  ver.  82,  introductory  to  the  detailed  account  that  now  follows.  —  Te.] 

[f  Ver.  87.—  Dr.  Cassel  translates :  "  and  the  ambuscade  oeerpoxocrsd  and  smote  the  whole  city  ;  ”  and 

adds  in  a  foot-note :  "In  the  sense  of  Job  xxiv.  22 :  inb$  O’H'SH  But  there  the  word  probably  means 

"  to  hold  fast,  to  preserve,”  cf.  Dell  tech  in  locum.  It  seems  better  to  take  inhere  in  the  sense  "  to  march,  advance,”  ef 
eh.  iv.  6.  —  Te.] 

[6  Ver.  88 —  tSTVib^n^?  2171.  The  first  of  these  words  being  taken  as  the  apooopated  hlphil  imperative,  a 
mixture  of  the  direct  with  the  indirect  address  arises  from  ths  suffix  of  the  third  person  in  the  second  word.  Dr.  Cases! 
avoids  this  by  declaring  2*371  to  be  an  apocopated  infinitive  (see  below) ;  but  it  is  better  to  admit  the  existence,  of  a 
grammatical  inaccuracy.  —  Te.] 

[7  Ver.  42.  —  727/19  7J17H  DVT'ntpTJ)  Dr.  Oaasel  translates :  "  and  they  of  the  cities 

(through  which  Benjamin  came)  destroyed  them  in  the  midst  of  them.”  Compare  the  exegetieal  remarks.  Kzil:  "  The 
m*  n'-iyrra  can  only  be  an  appositional  explanation  of  the  suffix  in  (7'' 21  "771,  in  the  sense :  Benja¬ 

min,  namely,  they  who  out  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  had  came  to  the  aid  of  Gibeah  (cf*  vers.  14  f),  «.  all  Beqjamltee. 
The  following  VI  _  D'/l'T!^??  *■  a  circumstantial  clause  illustrative  of  the  preceding  2*111  np7l'?7£)n :  *  in  that 
they  (the  men  of  Israel)  destroyed  him  (Benjamin)  in  the  midst  of  It’  The  singular  suffix  In  *127/12,  refers  not  to 

Benjamin  —  for  that  yields  no  tolerable  sense  —  bnt  to  the  preceding  *72*7?S71  TJltT  *  ' the  midst  of  the  way  to  the 
desert.’”  *  v~ 

[8  Ver.  48.  —  This  verse  continues  the  description  begun  in  ver.  42,  by  means  of  an  animated  construct io  asyndeta. 

7*1/12,  they  surrounded  Benjamin  (by  throwing  out  bodies  of  men  on  his  flanks) ;  771^*' *7*171,  pur¬ 
sued  after  him ;  771^*7*771  717173P,  foil  upon  and  trode  him  down  at  his  resting-plaoe  (that  is,  when,  exhausted,  be 

halted  to  take  breath  —  717113)2,  accusative  of  place U  and  this  pursuit  and  slaughter  continued  until  the  pursuers, 
who  started  from  some  distance  north  of  Gibeah  (ver.  81),  had  come  south  "  as  fhr  as  before  Gibeah  on  its  eastern  side.” 
There  the  remnant  of  the  pursued  found  means  to  turn  northward  again,  ver.  46 ;  and  were  again  pursued  as  fhr  as 
Gidom  (a  place  evidently  somewhere  between  east  of  Gibeah  and  Rimmon).  Compare  our  author’s  remarks  below,  which, 
however,  indicate  a  slightly  diSerent  conception  on  some  points.  —  Te.] 

(•Ver.  48.—  Dfip  Dr.  Cassel  renders:  "  everything  of  the  city,  to  the  cattle  and  whatever  else  was  found ;  ” 

and  adds  the  following  note :  "  Many  MSS.,  and  the  more  reoent  expositors,  point  D/lp,  men,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  with  n^pn$,  this  forms  an  altogether  suitable  anti  thesis,  inasmuch  ss  it  still  foils  to  express  the  idea  that  every¬ 
thing  was  pat  under  the  ban  of  des traction.  The  pointing  DPP  finds  support  in  Josh.  will.  24 ;  x.  20,  where  similar 
destructions  Q^iliy  «ra  spoken  of.”  —  TE.] 
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Vers.  29  ff.  From  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  prosecute  the  war,  Benjamin  should 
have  taken  occasion  to  yield.  Since  Israel  con¬ 
tinued  firm,  notwithstanding  severe  losses,  it  might 
have  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
permanently.  It  might  also  have  observed  that 
another  spirit  animated  this  second  war,  and  that 
Israel  haa  become  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  it  had  taken  in  hand.  Another  in¬ 
terval  of  time  had  manifestly  passed  by.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  first  army,  Israel  had  to  levy 
a  new  one  (illustrative  examples  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  North  American  Union  war).  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  first  engagements  are  spoken  of  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  “  former  ”  or  the  “  first  ”  war  ( vers. 
32  and  39).  The  tribes  of  Israel  now  first  con¬ 
clude  to  use  strategic  arts.  TbUfeircumstance  in¬ 
cidentally  affords  data  which  enable  us  to  obtain  a 
somewhat  clearer  idea  of  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
Gibeah  lay  high ;  the  attack  of  the  Israelites  came 
fropi  the  direction  of  Bethel,  t.  «.,  from  the  North¬ 
west.  Two  highways  are  mentioned,  along  which 
the  sons  of  Benjamin  advanced  to  meet  the  assail¬ 
ants— one  leading  to  Bethel,  the  other  to  “  Gibeah- 
in-the- Field  ”  (a  Lower,  or  Field-Gibeah  in  contrast 
with  the  Higher,  or  Mountain-Gibeah).  The  Is¬ 
raelites  allure  the  Benjamites,  rendered  unwary  by 
former  successes,  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heights  and  the  city.  It  is  expressly  said  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  went  out  “  to  meet  them  ”  ver.  31 ). 

They  offer  scarcely  any  resistance,  but  retreat,  con¬ 
stantly  followed  by  Benjamin,  who  already  sees  the 
triumphs  of  the  first  two  battle  days  reenacted  (ver. 
32).  Not  until  they  have  reached  Baal  Tamar,1 
doubtless  at  a  suitable  distance  from  Gibeah,  do 
they  halt,  and  wait  for  the  prearranged  signal  from 
other  divisions  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  who  were 
to  attack  the  city  as  soon  as  the  Benjamites  should 
leave  it.  The  place  from  which  the  city  is  thus , 

suddenly  attacked,  is  called  TSITmTD  (ver.  33). 
The  Masora  has  pointed  i“T?5£i  evidently  deriving 

the  word  from  rny,  to  be  naked,  and  intending 
to  express  by  it,  as  Raschi  also  explains,  the 
'*  nakedness  ”  of  Gibeah,  i.  its  accessible  part. 

The  Targum  renders  it  by  ;  the  same  term 

by  which  it  constantly  renders  rQHJ,  go  that 

possibly  it  may  have  read  It  might 

then  be  understood  of  the  point  where  the  hill 
slopes  down  to  the  plain,  and  thus  becomes  more 
accessible.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  point 

to  as  to  read  a  cave,  as  the  Scptuagint  also 

seems  to  do:  Maap<r)l/3a  (instead  of  Mapaay§$4). 
North  of  the  present  Jeba,  with  which  our  Gibeah 
is  held  to  be  identical,  runs  the  Wady  es-Suweinit. 
It  comes  from  Beirin  and  el-Blreh,  to  the  North¬ 
west,  and,  after  passing  Jeba,  runs  between  high 
precipices,  in  one  of  which  is  a  large  cavern  called 
J&ihah  (Hob.  i.  441 ). 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  they  came  against  Gibeah, 
ten  thousand  men.  We  now  first  learn  the  nu- 

1  Movers  ( Pk'inixitr ,  i.  061)  proposes  to  explain  this  name 
of  a  place  by  means  of  *tbe  Phoenician  Tain yr us,  Zeus  De- 
mar  us.  Raschi,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  it  with  the 
district  of  Jericho. 

2  This  is  supported  bj  the  Sjrrlac-Hexaplar  version  of 

Paul  of  Telia,  which  has  which  gives  os  a 

rendering  of  arb  fowpwr  (Rordatn,  p.  179). 


merical  strength  of  the  ambuscade,  the  placing  of 
which  was  stated  in  ver.  29.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  oat  that  we  have  here  another  fact 
going  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  besieging 
army  of  400,000,  who  could  have  surrounded  the 
whole  of  Gibeah  on  all  sides.  Verses  34  and  35, 
while  telling  about  the  ambuscade,  take  occasion 
briefly  to  indicate  the  result  of  the  whole  war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  w  hat,  as  Keil  justly  observes,  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  practice  of  Hebrew  historiography.  This’ 
is  followed,  vers.  36  ff.,  by  the  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  derived  from  ancient  notes.  Nor  is  there 
any  discrepancy  between  ver.  35,  which  states  that 
there  fell  25,100  men  of  Benjamin,  and  ver.  46, 
which  gives  the  nnmber  at  25,000.  The  latter  is 
only  the  sum  total  of  the  three  round  numbers  of 
vers.  44  and  45,  namely,  18,000  -|-  5,000  +■  2,000; 
and  the  great  fidelity  of  the  report  shows  itself  in 
the  fact  that  since  the  hundred  over  25,000  is  not 
divided  between  the  round  sums,  it  is  also  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sum  total,  although  according  to  ver. 
35  its  inclusion  was  only  a  matter  of  course.  Tho 
artifice  employed  by  the  Israelites  against  the  Ben- 
jamites,  was  in  a  different  way  also  used  against 
Shechem  by  Abimelech.  Similar  stratagems,  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Scipio,  Hannibal,  and  others,  are  collected 
by  Frontinus  ( Stratagematicon ,  lib.  iiL  cap.  10). 
Scipio  besieged  a  city  in  Sardinia,  feigned  to  take 
to  night  before  the  besieged,  and  when  they  thought¬ 
lessly  followed  him,  per  cos,  quo*  in  proximo  occulta- 
ver  at,  oppidum  invastt. 

Ver.  36.  For  the  sons  of  Benjamin  had 
thought  that  they  were  smitten.  The  “  they  ” 
of  this  sentence  refers  to  the  Israelites,  as  appears 
from  the  succeeding  words.  The  verse  is  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  verso  32,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
rendered  by  the  pluperfect:  “they  had  seen  or 
thought.”  They  actually  had  j ten,  that  the  sons 
of  Israel  allowed  themselves  to  be  smitten. 

Ver.  38.  And  the  appointed  sign  between  the 
men  x>f  Israel  and  the  liers  in  wait  was,  that 
they  should  cause  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  to 

rise  up  out  of  the  city.  The  form  WJiJ 
Dnibyn'p)  explained  by  the  phrase  nS'TH 

Ps.  li.  4,  where  the  keri  has  For 

not  the  imperative  only,  but  precisely  the  infinitive, 
which  forms  it  (both  Hjnn),  is  also  apocopated 

into  and  takes  in  consequence  the  adverbial 

signification,  “stronglv,”  “very,”  “fully.”  The 
word  is  quite  essential  to  the  foil  understanding 
of  the  sentence.  The  men  of  the.  ambuscade  are 
to  cause  a  great  pillar  of  smoke,  like  that  of  a 
burning  city,  to  ascend,  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
be  visible  at  a  distance,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Bertheon  must  have  overlooked  this,  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  remove  the  word  out  of  the  text.8 

Vers.  42  ff.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  dties 
destroyed  them  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  men 
of  Benjamin  fled ;  and  in  flight  passed  through  the 
cities  that  lay  in  their  course.  Thereupon  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  cities  also  arise,  and  slay  the 
fugitives  in  their  midst  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  all  wars,  when  disorganised,  fugitive  troops  must 
pass  through  the  enemy's  land.4  Other  expla- 

•  On  tho  very  ancient  frlse  reading  2.n,  txmd  in 
some  Hebrew  MSS.  and  in  the  LXX-,  cf.  jfisiL  Paul  of 
Telia  has  given  a  similar  rendering  in  his  Syriac  version 
(Rordam.  p.  180). 

4  [Bnt  on  this  occasion  the  fugitives  do  not  pass  through 
the  enemy’s  land.  From  first  to  last,  whether  fighting  or 
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nations,  such  as  have  been  given  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  do  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the 
connection  and  the  language.  The  clause  cannot 
refer  to  those  who  burned  the  city ;  for  how  could 

they  be  called  Equally  in¬ 

comprehensible  is  the  reason  for  using  this  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  iDVTp  connected  with  it,  if 
Berthead’s  explanation,  which  Keil  has  mostly  fol¬ 
lowed,  be  adopted ;  for  the  pursuit  and  inclosure 
are  first  delineated  in  ver.  43.  The  explanation 
of  Le  Clerc  appears  to  me  to  come  nearest  the 
sense  :  Cum  confugerunt  Benjaminitcs  ad  urbet  alio- 
rum  Israelii  arum,  ab  its  occidebantur.  Only,  this 
must  not  be  understood  of  a  systematic  application 
for  refuge  on  the  part  of  the  Benjamites ;  but  of 
the  natural  phenomenon  that  against  a  pursued 
and  smitten  roe  eveiwthing  rises  up.  The  narrator 
evidently  points  in  this  way  to  the  embittered  feel¬ 
ings  against  Benjamin  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
In  proportion  to  Benjamin's  former  overbearing 
haughtiness,  is  his  present  experience  of  misery. 
Not  only  is  the  hostile  army  continually  at  his 
heels,  but  he  meets  with  enemies  everywhere.  Only 
the  wilderness,  which  he  endeavors  to  reach  by 
fleeing  in  an  eastern  and  northeastern  direction  to¬ 
ward  the  Jordan,  promises  safety.  But  bcfoie  he 
arrives  there,  divisions  of  his  men  are  cut  off  and 

fleeing,  Beqjamin  more*  on  hli  own  foil  within  his  own 
boundaries ;  and  this  feet  makes  oar  author's  explanation 


surrounded  pP/pS,  ver.  43).  The  pursuit  is  un¬ 
ceasing  (this  is  the  sense  of  HITOP  ^iTD'Tin, 
“  they  chase  his  rest/*  hence  probably  the  hiphil) ; 
he  scarcely  thinks  to  be  able  to  take  breath  for  a 
moment,  before  they  are  behind  him  again :  in  this 
way  he  is  driven  until  he  finds  himself  within  the 
limits  of  the  wilderness  east  of  Gibeah.  Finally, 
still  pursued  as  far  as  an  unknown  place  called 
Gidom,  a  remnant  of  his  shattered  hosts  finds  an 
asylum  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  northeast  of  Gibeah 
and  below  Ophra,  for  the  modem  Rummon,  lying 
high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  Wady  el-’Asas,  is  held  to  be  the  rock  Rim¬ 
mon  of  our  narrative  (Rob.  iii.  290;  ii.  440). 

Six  hundred  men  of  the  whole  tribe  saved  them¬ 
selves  on  that  rock.  All  the  rest  fell  slain  by  the* 
hands  of  brethren.  They  owed  their  safety  to  the 
eagerness  of  tMr  pursuers  to  turn  back,  and  de¬ 
stroy  everything  belonging  to  Benjamin,  cities, 
houses,  and  herds.  The  cities  are  put  under  the 
ban  and  burned,  like  Jericho  and  other  cities  of 
the  enemy.  The  Israelites  are  even  more  severe 
in  their  treatment  of  Benjamin,  than  the  Pythia 
was  toward  the  hostile  Crissa,  which  was  to  be 
“warred  on  by  day  and  by  night  and  be  made 
desolate,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  to  become 
slaves."  But  grief  and  regret  did  not  fail  to 
come. 

of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  42  impossible.  Cf.  note  7  under 
"  Textual  and  Grammatical.”  —  Ta-J 


Israel  bewails  the  desolation  of  Benjamin ,  and  takes  measures  to  preserve  the  tribe 
from  extinction .  Twelve  thousand  men  are  sent  to  punish  Jabesh- Gilead  for 
not  joining  in  the  war  against  Benjamin ,  and  to  take  their  daughters 
for  wives  for  the  remaining  Benjamites. 
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Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh  [Mizpah],  saying,  There  shall  not 
any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife.  And  the  people  came  to  the 
house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  abode  [sat]  there  till  even  before  God,  and  lifted  up 
their  voices,  and  wept  sore ;  And  said,  O  Lord  [Jehovah,]  God  of  Israel,  why  is 
this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel  ? 
And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  rose  early,  and  built  there  an 
altar,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  peace-offerings.  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  said,  Who  is  there  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  with  [in] 
the  congregation  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  For  they  had  made  a  great  oath  con¬ 
cerning  him  that  came  not  up  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  Mizpeh,  saying,  He  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.  And  the  children  {sons]  of  Israel  repented  them  for  Ben¬ 
jamin  their  brother,  and  said,  There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this  day.  How 
shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by  the  Lord  [Je¬ 
hovah],  that  we  will  not  give  them  of  our  daughters  to  wives  ?  And  they  said, 
What  one  is  there  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ?  and  behold,  there  came  none  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh-gilead  to  the 
assembly.  For  the  people  were  numbered  [mustered],  and  behold  there  were  none 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  there.  And  the  congregation  sent  thither  twelve 
thousand  men  of  the  valiantest,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  and  smite  tl  e 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  the  women  and  the 
children.  And  this  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do,  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  every 
male,  and  every  woman  that  hath  lain  by  man.  And  they  found  among  the  inhab- 
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itante  of  Jabesh-gilead  four  hundred  young  [women,]  virgins  [,]  that  had  known 
no  man  by  lying  with  any  male :  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to  Shiloh, 

13  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  whole  congregation  sent  some  to  speak 
to  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  that  were  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  and  to  call 

14  peaceably  unto  them  [and  offered  (in.  mind)  peace  to  them].  And  Benjamin  came 
again  [returned]  at  that  time  ;  and  they  gave  them  wives  [the  women]  which  they 
had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh-gilead :  and  yet  so  they  sufficed  them  not 
[but  they  found  not  for  them  so  many].1 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  H.-7?  nnb  Hew,  m  in  R x.  x.  14,  73  mum  tot ;  and,  In  general,  it  trovers  to  tennis, 

Uu,  lot,  where  to  "  so  we  adA  the  appropriate  aityeetlT*. 


KXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  1-4.  Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn 
Ir.  Mizpah.  Our  author  now  informs  us,  by  way 
of  supplementing  the  preceding  narrative,  of  two 
oaths  taken  by  the  congregation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  All  Israel  premised,  man  by  man 

(hence  the  expression  benip?  ahj),  that  they 
would  not  give  their  daughters  as  wives  to  any 
men  of  Benjamin.  They  abrogated  the  connvbiw* 
(the  right  of  intermarriage)  with  the  tribe.  They 
determined  to  treat  Benjamin  as  a  heathen  people, 
or  as  heathen  nations,  in  the  absence  of  special 
treaties  {trsyapla),  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
each  other.  There  were  instances  of  heathen 
tribes  who  did  not  at  all  intermix.  Such  cases 
were  found  among  Germanic  tribes  also,  until 
Christianity  had  fully  conquered  them.  It  was  the 
church  that  brought  East-Goths  and  West-Goths, 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Britons,  Franks  and  Romans, 
to  look  upon  each  other  as  tribes  of  one  Israel. 
Very  great,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  indigna¬ 
tion  or  the  collective  Israel,  when  they  thus,  as  it 
were,  cast  Benjamin  out  of  their  marriage  cove¬ 
nant.  The  Romans  once  (335  b.  c.)  punished 
certain  rebellious  Latin  tribes  by  depriving  them 
of  the  privileges  of  connubia ,  commercia,  et  concilia 
(Liv.  viii.  14)%  The  Latins  were  subject  tribes: 
Beniamin,  a  brother-tribe  with  equal  rights.  It 
might  be  thought  that  such  a  resolve  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  punish  Benjamin  for  its  immorality. 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  in  that  case,  the  tribe, 
through  its  stubbornness,  would  have  sunk  alto¬ 
gether  into  heathenism?  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  double  punishment  was  too  severe. 
For  it  was  to  punish  the  guilty,  not  to  destroy  a 
tribe,  that  Israel  had  taken  the  field.  This  they 
now  perceive  —  but  too  late  —  after  their  passion¬ 
ate  exasperation  has  subsided.  They  now  sit  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  of  God  in  Bethel,  weeping  over  the 
calamity  that  has  taken  place.  The  consequences 
of  their  unmeasured  severity  are  now  perceived. 
To  what  purpose  this  utter  destruction  by  the 
sword  of  everything  that  pertained  to  the  brother 
tribe?  When  Benjamin  took  to  flight,  would  it 
not  have  sufficed  then  once  more  to  demand  of  him 
the  surrender  of  the  guilty  ?  Would  he  still  have 
resisted,  when,  helpless,  he  sought  the  wilderness 
for  refuge  ?  To  what  purpose  the  slaughter  of  the 
flying  ?  the  indiscriminate  use  of  swora  and  fagot 
in  the  cities  ?  Israel  has  cause  for  weeping ;  for 
it  feels  the  hoirors  of  civil  war.  Humanity  and 
kindness  are  frightened  away  when  brethren  war 
with  brethren.  The  worst  and  most  detestable 
crimes  are  committed  against  nations  by  them* 
selves,  under  the  influence  of  foolish  self-deception, 


when  they  fall  victims  to  internal  strife.  The  ex¬ 
asperation  of  the  feelings  puts  moral  causes  entirely 
out  of  sight.  Leaders,  says  Tacitus,  are  then  less 
valued  than  soldiers  ( Hist.  iL  29,  6 :  “ dvilibus  belUs 
plus  militibus ,  quam  ducibus  licere”).  Israel  may 
bewail  itself  before  God,  but  it  cannot  accuse  its 
leaders.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  approved  the 
punishment  of  Benjamin,  but  not  the  oaths  and 
cruelty  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  However, 
if  Israel  in  this  war  furnishes  an  illustrative  in¬ 
stance  of  the  results  to  which  defiant  obstinacy  (on 
the  side  of  Benjamin),  and  fanatical,  self-exasperat¬ 
ing  zeal  (on  the  side  of  the  ten  tribes),  may  lead, 
it  Is  also  instructive  to  note  that  it  knows  that  such 
doings  must  be  repented  of.  It  builds  an  altar, 
and,  as  before  the  war,  brings  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  the  first  expressive  of  penitence  for 
the  past,  the  other  of  vows  for  the  future. 

Vers.  5  ff.  For  they  had  made  a  great  oath 
oonoeming  whoever  eame  not  up  to  Jehovah 
to  Mispah,  saying,  He  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  Israel  here  also  again  clearly  shows  in  its 
histoiy,  what  every  man  may  observe  in  his  own 
experience  :  that  repentance  and  vows,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  past  precipitate  sin,  have  scarcely  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  before  the  same  thing  is  done  again,  and 
frequently  with  the  same  blind  zeal  which  was  just 
before  lamented.  At  that  time,  when  indignation 
at  the  outrage  in  Gibeah  filled  all  hearts,  an  oath 
was  also  taken  that  eveiy  city  in  Israel  that  did 
not  send  its  messengers  to  the  national  assembly, 
consequently  took  no  part  in  the  general  proceed¬ 
ing  against  Benjamin,  which  was  the  cause  of  God, 
should  be  devoted  to  destruction.  Such  a  city  was 
considered  to  make  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
ally  of  Beniamin,  and  to  be  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
turbed  by  tne  outrageous  misdeed,  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  did  not  half  approve  of  it.  Amid  the 
terrible  events  of  the  war,  it  had  been  neglected  to 
ascertain  whether  all  cities  had  sent  messengers ; 
it  is  only  now,  when  the  question  how  to  help 
Benjamin  up  again  without  violating  the  oath,  u 
considered,  that  the  absence  of  messengers  from 
Jabesh-Gilead  is  brought  to  light.  And  wbat  is 
it  proposed  to  do  ?  To  deal  with  that  city  as  they 
have  just  lamented  to  have  dealt  with  Benjamin. 
In  order  to  restore  broken  Benjamin,  another  and 
in  any  view  far  less  guilty  city  is -now  to  be 
crushed.  The  reconciliation  of  breaches  made  by 
wrath  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  wrath.  The 
people  lament  that  they  have  sworn  an  untimely 
oath,  and  instead  of  penitently  seeking  to  M 
absolved  from  it  before  God,  undertake  to  make  it 
good  by  executing  another,  equally  hard  and  se¬ 
vere,  and  that  after  u  Jehovah  ”  has  smitten  the 
rebellious  (ch.  xx.  35),  and  peace  has  been  re- 
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stored.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  a  valiant  city,  full  of 
men  of  courage,  as  all  Gileadites  were.  According 
to  Eusebius,  it  lay  six  miles  from  Pella.  Robin¬ 
son  searched  for  its  site  along  the  Wady  which 
still  bears  the  name  Y&bis,  and  thought  it  proba¬ 
bly  that  now  occupied  by  some  ruins,  and  called 
ed-Deir  ( Bibl .  Res.  iii.  819).  The  city  must  have 
been  one  of  importance  in  Gilead.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  Ammonite  king  Nahash 
selects  it  as  his  point  of  attack  (1  Sam.  xi.).  In 
the  histoiy  of  Jephthah  its  name  does  not  occur. 
When  king  Saul  hears  of  the  danger  threatened 
the  city  by  Nahash,  he  cuts  a  yoke  of  oxen  into 
pieces,  which  he  sends  throughout  all  Israel  with 
a  summons  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
and  obtains  a  splendid  victory.  These  historical 
notices  suggest  some  noteworthy  connections. 
Against  Jabesh  the  Israelites  now  undertake  the 
execution  of  a  severe  vow,  in  order  to  assist  Ben- 

i’amin.  At  a  later  date,  Saul  of  Benjamin  collects 
srael  around  him,  in  order  to  deliver  Jabesh. 
Jabesh  does  not  come  when  summoned  against 
Benjamin,  by  the  pieces  of  the  slain  woman.  Un¬ 
der  Saul,  Benjamin  summons  the  whole  people 
for  Jabesh,  by  the  pieces  of  a  sacrificial  animal. 

Israel  sends  12,000  valiant  warriors  against 
Jabesh-Gilead  —  a  duly  proportioned  number,  if 
40,000  proceeded  against  Benjamin.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  these  troops  is  instructed  to  destroy 
everything  in  Jabesh,  except  the  virgin  women, 
who  are  to  be  brought  away,  in  order  to  be  given 
to  Benjamin.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that 
these  instructions  are  to  be  so  taken  as  that  the 
army  was  to  compel  Jabesh  to  deliver  up  its  virgin 
daughters  as  an  expiation  for  its  guilt,  under 
threat  of  bein^  proceeded  with,  in  case  of  refusal, 
according  to  its  proper  deserts.1  For  it  is  not 
stated  that  the  destruction  was  carried  out ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  Saul,  Jabesh  is  again,  to 
all  appearances,  the  chief  city  of  Gilead.  The  four 

1  The  Athenian  Ionian*,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  146), 
stole  Oarian  women  for  themselves,  and  killed  their  kthen. 
Hence,  he  says,  the  Milesian  custom  which  did  not  permit 
women  to  eat  with  their  husbands,  or  to  call  them  by  their 
names.  J 


hundred  virgins  are  then,  so  to  speak,  the  expia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  for  the  guilty  in  Gilead.  As  such, 
and  because  the  Gileadites  were  forced  to  surren¬ 
der  them,  they  could  be  given  to  Beniamin,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  oath,  which  contemplated  a  vol¬ 
untary  giving.  The  words  in  ver.  14,  “which 
they  had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,”  do  not  imply  that  the  others  were  actu¬ 
ally  killed,  but  indicate  that  these  were  those  who 
in  any  event  were  to  be  permitted  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  Benjamin,  and  wno  by  their  life  —  not  as 
frequently  among  the  heathen,  by  their  deaths 
helped  to  preserve  the  existence  both  of  the  Gilead¬ 
ites,  from  whom  they  were  taken,  and  of  the  B^n- 
jamites,  to  whom  they  were  given .*  Inasmuch  as 
they  were  preserved  alive  when  it  was  possible  to 
kill  them,  they  were  no  longer  considered  to  be 
such  as  ought  not  be  given  to  Benjamin.  How 
instructive  is  all  this  1  Israel  will  not  break  its 
oath,  but  evades  it  after  all  1  If  Gilead  had  de¬ 
served  death,  then  its  virgin  women  could  not  be 
allowed  to  live.  If  these  may  be  saved  alive,  why 
should  the  children  die  ?  The  Gileadites  may  not 
give  their  daughters  voluntarily,  tint  do  not  the 
Israelites  give  them  for  them  ?  The  surrender  of 
these  maidens  is  indeed  a  violent  solution  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  Israel  finds  itself,  but  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  only  formal,  not  natural.  The  Greeks  also, 
in  cases  of  oaths  thoughtlessly  made,  whose  per¬ 
formance  was  maliciously  insisted  on,  had  recourse 
to  formal  exegesis,  which  avoided  the  real  exe¬ 
cution  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  154;  Nagelsbach,  Nachhom. 
Theol .,  p.  244).  For  the  sake  of  kindness  to  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Israel  here  thought  itself  justified  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  similar  course ;  for  in  order  not  to  weaken 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  they  evaded  that  which  they 
had  sworn  by  a  formal  compliance.  They  soon 
found  occasion  to  repeat  the  process ;  for  the  four 
hundred  Gileaditish  maidens  were  not  sufficient. 

f  [Unfortunately,  this  exegeeis  has  not  a  particle  of  sup¬ 
port  in  the  text.  To  use  a  fcrorite  phrase  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  suoh  oocasions,  It  is  entirely  aut  d*r  Lufi  gegrif- 
fm.  —  Ta.]  0 


A  second  expedient  to  supply  the  Benjamites  with  wives:  they  are  instructed  to 
carry  off  the  maidens  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  feasts 
held  periodically  in  Shiloh, 

Chapter  XXL  15-25. 

15  And  the  people  repented  them  for  Benjamin,  because  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

16  had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Then  [And]  the  elders  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  said,  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are 

17  destroyed  out  of  Benjamin?  And  they  said,  There  must  be  an  inheritance  for  them 

18  that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin,1  that  a  tribe  be  not  destroyed  out  of  Israel.  How- 
beit,  we  may  not  give  them  wives  of  our  daughters :  for  the  children  [sons]  of 

19  Israel  have  sworn,  saying,  Cursed  be  he  that  giveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin.  Then  they 
said,  Behold,  there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Shiloh  yearly  [,]  in  a  place 
[omit :  in  a  place]  which  [namely,  Shiloh]  is  on  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 

20  Lebonah.  Therefore,  they  commanded  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  saying,  Go, 
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21  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards  ;  And  see,  and  behold,  if  [when]  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards,  and  catch 
you  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin. 

22  And  it  shall  be,  when  their  fathers  or  their  brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain 
[contend],  that  we  will  say  unto  them,  Be  favourable  unto  them  for  our  sakes 
[Give  us  them  kindly] :  because  we  reserved  [took]  not  to  [omit :  to]  each  man  his 
wife  in  the  war ;  *  for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this  time,*  that  ye  should  be 

23  guilty.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  did  so,  and  took  them  wives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom  they  caught :  and  they  went  and 

24  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities,  and  dwelt  in  them.  And 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  departed  thence  at  that  time,  every  man  to  his  .tribe 
and  to  his  family,  and  they  went  out  from  thence  every  man  to  his  inheritance. 

25  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes. 


.  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  17.  —  HDJ  D'j  Dr.  Camel  renders :  w  A  portion  of  escape  yet  remains  for  Bottom  in,'’ 

t.  a  moans  of  delivering  tbs  Mbs  from  extinction.  This  sfress  well  with  tbs  context,  but  is  expressed  somewhat  sin¬ 
gularly.  Kell :  *»  *  Possession  of  the  saved  shall  be  for  Benjamin,’  ».  the  territory  of  the  Mbs  of  Bettfamin  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  separate  possession  for  those  Beqjamltas  who  have  eecapwl  the  general  slaughter.’*  But  this  is  not  only 
incongruous  with  the  oontext,  but  puts  a  meaning  into  the  words  which,  as  they  stand,  they  oannot  have.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  the  better  Interpretation  is  as  follows :  In  ver.  15,  the  people  lament  that  a  Mbs  is  broken  off!  Thereupon  the 
eiders  meet  for  consultation.  It  is  agreed  that  the  only  thing  needed  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  lamented  by  the  people  an 
If  it  had  already  taken  place,  is  a  supply  of  wives.  ".There  Is  a  poessstion  of  escaped  to  Benjamin,”  say  the  etdem 
(ver.  17),  ”  and  a  tribe  will  not  be  destroyed  oat  of  Israel  ”  (as  the  people  lament).  «  We,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  them 
our  daughters  (ver.  18),  but  behold  there  Is  a  fcast  in  Shiloh  ”  (ver.  19).  —  Ta.] 

p  v«r.  21  -  npnVaj.  Our  author  translates  :  aU  KrugtUui*y  i. «.,  as  oaptives  of  wxr.  cf.  the  exegetical  remarks 
below.  It  seems  better  to  refer  the  word  to  «  the  war  ”  against  Jabeah-Gilead. _ Ta.] 

\9  Ver.  22.  —  J .  The  word  rendered  «*  at  this  time  ”  by  the  E.  V.,  belongs  to  the  lest  clause 

of  the  verse.  The  tw&  clauses  together  an  well  rendered  by  Dr.  Camel :  «  for  you  have  not  given  them  to  them,  In 
which  oase  y<m  wouW  **  E®11*!-”  H*  addl  to  ®  *»t-note:  «  HES  as  in  ch.  xUi.  28;  'In  which  oam  he 

would  not  have  censed  US  to  bear  things  like  these.’  ”  Bertheeu  refers  also  to  Num.  xxiii.  23.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  15  ff.  The  fact  that  Ahe  number  of  maidens 
obtained  at  Jabesh-Gilead  proved  insufficient,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  occasion  of  another  consultation,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  “elders  of  the  congregation  ”  (ver. 
16),  in  order  not  to  let  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  die 
out.  Finally,  they  hit  on  one  last  piece  of  deliv¬ 
erance  (nyb?  that  u  yet  left  them : 

they  conclude  to  point*  out  to  the  Benjamites  a 
method  by  which  they  may  seize  for  themselves 
those  wives,  which  Israel,  by  reason  of  its  oath, 
cannot  give  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh, 
likewise,  did  not  give  their  daughters ;  they  were 
forcibly  taken  from  them,  and  turned  over  as 
booty  to  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 

Shiloh  was  the  scene  of  a  periodically  recurring 
feast,  at  which  the  maidens  assembled  from  all  re¬ 
gions,  and  executed  dances  in  certain  fixed  places. 
For  the  sake  of  these  places,  and  to  enable  the 
Benjamites  to  reach  the  proper  locality  without 
exciting  particular  attention,  an  exact  description 
of  the  situation  of  Shiloh1  is  added.3  For  that 
it  is  not  gone  into  for  the  sake  of  Shiloh  itself,  is 
evident  from  the  feet  that  such  descriptions  are 
not  elsewhere  customary.  The  Benjamites  are 

1  The  description  may  still  be  recognised,  since  Robinson 
seems  to  have  discovered  Shiloh  in  Seiltin,  and  Lebonah 
In  Lnbban.  The  description  of  3hiloh  as  « Shiloh  which 
Is  In  the  land  of  Canaan  ”  (ver.  12),  is  more  peculiar.  This 
was  only  the  full  name  of  the  place,  cf.  Josh  xxl.  2,  and 
xxli.  9,  when  it  is  named  In  the  same  way.  Cf.  iMgdunwn 
Bafventm. 


told  of  the  vine-hills  that  enclose  the  dancing-places. 
I  There  they  are  to  wait,  concealed  in  the  thickets, 
until  the  maidens  come  forth ;  when  they  are  to 
rush  upon  them,  seize  each  a  wife,  and  return 
with  them,  along  the  well-known  roads,  southward 
over  Rimmon,  to  their  territory,  now  again  peace¬ 
ably  held  by  them.  The  Benjamites  appear  to 
have  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  of 
such  an  exploit,  and  the  ill-will  of  fathers  and 
brothers  likely  to  be  engendered  by  it.  But  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  quiet  their  apprehen¬ 
sions,  and  say :  — 

Ver.  22  ff.  When  their  fethera  or  their  breth¬ 
ren  oome  unto  us  to  oontend.  Verse  22  also 
has  experienced  the  most  singular  expositions. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  substituted 

nnb  for  •'onpb,  wherein  Studer  proposes  to  fol¬ 
low  them.  Others,  as  Bertheau,  deem  it  necessary 
to  leave  out  the  words  ....  rfb  *3. 

Keil  thinks  that  the  words  express  the  sense  of  the 
Benjamites,  as  if  they  had  uttered  them.  And 
yet  the  matter  is  clear.  The  Benjamites,  having 
recent  experience  of  the  consequences  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  are  apprehensive  of  new  troubles,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tne  proposed  seizure.  The  elders  quiet 

t  [Better  KeQ :  "  The  exact  description  of  the  situation 
of  Shiloh  serve*  to  show  that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  execution  of  the  advice  given  to  the  Beqjamitee,  who. 
after  seising  the  maidens,  oould  easily  escape  into  their  ter 
ritory  by  the  highway  leading  from  Bethel  to  Sheehem,  with¬ 
out  being  apprehended  by  the  cltiaens  of  Shiloh.”  —  Ta.] 
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their  fears,  and  say :  No  doubt,  the  fathers  or 
brothers  will  come  and  contend  warmly  ;  and  with 
us,  for  it  will  be  manifest  that  we  have  given  the 
occasion.  Without  this,  you,  the  tribe  of  Benja¬ 
min,  would  not  now  have  dared  to  do  this  thing. 
They  will  reproach  us  with  having  brought  them 
under  the  curse  of  having  violated  their  oath,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  have  obtained  their  daughters.  Then 
shall  we  say  to  them  (the  fathers) :  Be  Quiet  and 
gentle ;  give  the  maidens  kindly  to  us.  You  know 
that  we  did  not  take  them  in  tear,  as  booty,  as  for 
instance,  at  Jabesh.  We  have  indeed  allowed  them 
to  be  taken  (tor  which  no  grudge  is  to  be  held 
against  Benjamin) ;  but  in  peace,  not  for  injury : 
and  a a  you  did  not  give  them,  no  guilt  attaches  to 
you.  What  else  could  we  do  to  provide  wives  for 
Benjamin,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  curse 
of  a  broken  oath  1  We  therefore  allowed  your 
daughters  to  be  seized,  but  not  as  captives  of  war. 
Tour  daughters  have  gone  to  them  involuntarily  ; 
and  no  curse  can  come  on  you,  since  you  did  not 
give  them  to  them.  The  emphasis  of  the  sentence 

lies  on  this  very  word  Since  we  permit¬ 

ted  them  to  be  taken,  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
disgrace  and  war,  or  of  insult.  Therefore,  do  not 
contend ;  for  why  should  there  be  contention  where 
there  is  no  war.  The  “  elders  ”  will  ask  foigive- 
ness  for  themselves ,  on  the  ground  that  they  meant 

it  well  with  the  seizure  (ncn^!93  not 

in  war;  and  fathers  and  brothers,  whose  wrath 
against  Benjamin  has  now  subsided,  will  all  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  what  has 
been  done  does  not  render  them  liable  to  the  curse 
which  lights  on  oath-breakers.  For  the  oath  that 
had  been  taken  was  latterly  the  chief  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  reconciliation  with  Benjamin. 

The  Benjamites,  thus  encouraged,  and  made  to 
feel  secure  against  bad  consequences,  actually  exe¬ 
cute  the  proposed  exploit,  and  with  the  wives  thus 
won  return  happy  to  their  renovated  inheritance. 
Roman  history,  it  is  well  known,  has  a  celebrated 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women.  A  few  analogous  features  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  observable  therein.  The  tribes  of  Italy 
refuse  to  enter  into  marriage  treaties  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  the  latter  feared  the  destruction  of  their 
scarcely  founded  state.  The  Sabine  rape  occurred 
in  the  fourth  month  of  Rome  j Plutarch,  Romu/us , 
.14) ;  and  four  months  Benjamin  had  been  sitting 
in  the  rock  Rimmon.  Benjamin  received  only 
maidens  (vers.  12,  21) ;  and  only  maidens  likewise 
did  the  Romans  seize  (Plut.  /.  c.;  Schwegler,  Riim. 
Gesch.  i.  478).  It  was  also  a  feast  for  which  the 
Sabine  women  appeared  in  Rome,  albeit  not  as 
active  participants.  In  Israel,  it  has  been  thought¬ 
fully  conjectured,  the  dancing  maidens  perhaps  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  memory  of  Miriam’s  festive  chorus  of 
timbrel-striking  maidens,  when  Israel  had  safely 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  Romans  cele*> 
brated  the  consualia  on  the  anniversary  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  maidens,  and  conceived  the  observ¬ 
ance  sacred  to  the  sea-god.  In  like  manner,  the  ani¬ 
mal  that  symbolized  Mars,  the  god  whom  Romulus 
chiefly  served  at  Rome,  was  the  wolf,  whom  also 
his  worshippers  did  nOt  disgrace.  Benjamin  is 

compared  with  a  wolf,  and  the  word  used  of 

the  seizure  of  the  virgins  (ver.  21),  is  afterwards 
applied  as  characterizing  the  wolf 1 

1  Cf.  the  Targum  on  B»k.  xxii.  27,  end  m j  Gold.  Huron. 
Solomonis.  p.  164. 

2  The  usages,  also,  of  which  he  makes  mention,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Spartan,  hare  a  different  meaning.  The 


Schwegler  (RSm.  Gesch.  i.  469)  declares  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  is  a  myth,  sprung  from  the 
conception  of  marriage  as  a  robbery.*  But  it  is 
precisely  in  this  story  that  the  seizure  of  women  is 
contrasted,  as  a  thing  improper  in  itself,  with  the 
regular  marriages  of  the  other  tribes.  The  idea 
of  the  narrative  is  rather  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  laws  prohibiting  intermarriage  be¬ 
tween  different  tribes.  It  contained  the  lesson 
that  the  marriage  connections  of  men  overleap  the 
historfcal  divisions  of  tribes  and  families,  and  that 
iust  as  the  ship  converts  the  separating  sea  into  an 
highway  of  fellowship  (Neptunus  Equestris ,  for 
the  sea  is  a  steed),  so  connubium,  the  practice  of 
intermarriage,  is  the  commingling  of  different 
tribes.  Consualia  are,  therefore,  ccfnugalia ;  Consus 
is  Conjux;  the  veiling  and  concealment  connected 
with  his  festivals,  corresponds  to  the  concealment 
of  tne  married  ( nubere ,  connubium),  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  mule  corresponded  to  the  wish,  that  although 
the  union  was  one  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
analogous  to  that  from  which  tne  animal  sprang, 
it  might  nevertheless  not  be  marked  by  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  which  he  was  a  symbol. 

But  all  this  is  yet  more  clearly  taught  by  Benja¬ 
min’s  seizure  of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh.  Israel  is 
the  type  of  an  organic  nationality  with  different 
tribes.  Should  it  attempt  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
intermarriage,  the  result  must  be,  either  the  forci¬ 
ble  taking  of  women,  or  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  living  whole.  In  peace  the  Benjamites  regain 
what  they  had  lost  in  war.  An  ambuscade  almost 
annihilated  them  :  by  an  ambuscade  they  now  win 
new  life.  Then  Israel  lay  breathing  forth  wrath, 
in  desolate  wadys,  in  order  to  inflict  barrenness : 
now,  Benjamin  lies  among  fertile  vine-hills,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
of  Benjamin  dissolving  in  flames,  and  his  women 
and  maidens  falling  by  the  inexorable  sword ;  so 
that  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  grateful  change 
when  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  Benjamites 
hurrying  away  with  their  kidnapped  prizes.  But 
the  seeming  act  of  w'ar  was  yet  not  without  its  ter¬ 
rors  and  tears,  as  suddenly  the  timbrels  ceased  to 
sound,  and  daughters  screamed,  and  mothers  wept. 
It  was  an  image  of  waf  sufficient  of  itself  to  mark 
the  horribleness  of  civil  war.  The  narrative  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  iuto  what 
irregularities  a  people  naturally  fiuls  when  it  lacks 
the  organic  unity  of  one  general  regimen.  It 
closes  with  the  words,  which  might  form  the  super¬ 
scription  of  the  entire  Book  :  “There was  no  king 
in  Israel,  and  every  man  could  do  what  seemed  right 
in  his  own  eyes.” 

Concluding  Note.  —  The  time  in  which  the 
occurrence  at  Gibeah  and  the  events  that  grew 
out  of  it  took  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Everything  points  back  to  the  time  in  which  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  Israel’s  military  fellow¬ 
ship  under  Joshua  were  yet  living  and  fresh.  It 
is  the  period  concerning  which  it  is  said,  Josh, 
xxiv.  31,  and  Judg.  ii.  7  :  “And  the  people  served 
Jehovah  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days 
of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen 
all  the  great  works  of  Jehovah,  which  he  did  for 
Israel.” 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  narrative  that  God 
was  still  zealously  served.  Counsel  was  sought  from 

mother  mutt  be  robbed  of  her  child  because  the  loves  it 
The  narrative  in  question  exhibits  the  necessity  of  robbery, 
because  the  stranger  does  not  meet  with  love. 
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the  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  people  wept  and 
fasted  before  God.  They  brought  burnt-sacrifices 
and  peace-offerings.  Of  idolatry,  there  is  not  a 
trace.  Union  with  heathen  women  is  held  incon¬ 
ceivable.  All  Israel  still  feels  itself  under  a  mili¬ 
tary  organization  such  as  obtained  under  Moses 
and  Joshua.  In  all  probability,  no  great  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  since  military  operations  for 
the  conquest  of  the  land  had  come  to  a  stand-still. 
From  Judg.  i.  22-26,  it  may  be  seen  what  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  conquest  of  Bethel. 
When  the  house  of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory 
Shiloh  and  the  estate  of  the  high-priest  lay  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33),  went  up  against  Bethel,  “  Jehovah  was 
with  them/1  It  is  probable  that  from  that  time 
until  into  the  days  of  the  events  that  have  just 
been  related,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel, 
and  that  that  place  was  the  centre  of  military  ac¬ 
tions.  The  ark  must,  however,  have  been  removed 
before  the  end  of  the  Beniamite  war;  for  .when 
peace  is  restored,  it  is  found  in  Shiloh.  Its  stay  at 
Bethel  cannot  have  been  long,  for  there  is  there  no 
permanent  altar  (ch.  xxi.  4).  The  maidens  of 
Jabesh,  also,  are  not  brought  to  Bethel,  but  to 
Shiloh  (ch.  xxi.  12).  The  exodus  from  Egypt  is 
still  in  living  remembrance  (ch.  xix.  30).  Just  as 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  order  was,  “  Judah 
first  ”  (ch.  i.  1 ),  so  it  is  now  (ch.  xx.  1 8).  Nothing 
is  visible  as  yet  of  the  partial  efforts  of  single 
tribes.  All  this  is  most  clearly  deducible  from  tne 
fact  that  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
grandson  of  Aaron,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  (ch.  xx.  28).  He  was  yet  one  of  those  who 
had  seen  the  great  works  of  Jehovah.  Eleazar, 
his  father,  had  died  after  Joshua.  Until  he  him¬ 
self  died,  Israel’s  religious  condition  was  doubtless 
such  as  is  described  in  ch.  ii.  7.  Moreover,  his 
name  and  character  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
events  just  treated  of,  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  preceding  great  age.  It  was  Phinehas 
whose  moral  zeal  incited  him  to  slay  the  sinning 
Israelite  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  for  which  act 
he  was  praised  as  having  “  turned  away  the  wrath 
of  God*’  (Num.  xxv.  7-12).  To  him,  therefore, 
the  moral  indignation  of  Israel  over  the  criminal 
outrage  of  Benjamin,  is  doubtless  to  be  especially 
attributed.  He  had  been  selected  by  Moses  to  ac¬ 
company  a  hostile  expedition  against  Midian  by 
which  Israel  had  been  seduced  into  heathen  prac¬ 
tices  (Num.  xxxi.  6).  This  expedition  numbered 
twelve  thousand  men,  —  one  thousand  from  each 
tribe.  The  expedition  against  Jabesh-Gilead  was 
organized  in  a  similar  manner.  If  this  type  of 
pnestly  zeal  for  faith  and  purity  of  morals  stood  at 
the  head  of  Israel,  the  whole  war  against  Benjamin, 
at  least  so  far  as  its  motives  are  concerned,  becomes 
plain.  Before  this,  a  similar  war  against  the  two 
and  a  half  transjordanic  tribes  had  almost  occurred. 
These  tribes,  as  we  are  told  in  Josh,  xxii.,  had 
built  themselves  an  altar :  the  sons  of  Israel  this 
side  the  Jordan  thought  that  it  was  intended  for 
idolatrous  purposes.  They  came  together  in  Shi¬ 
loh,  and  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  supposed 
apostates.  But  first  an  embassy  was  sent,  at 
whose  bead  Phinehas  again  stood  (ver.  13).  The 
address  which  he  made  to  them  is  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  the  action  determined  on  against  Benja¬ 
min. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  last  named  occurrence 
that  enables  us  to  characterize  yet  more  narrowly 
the  catastrophe  related  in  chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.,  and 
to  comprehend  the  design  with  which  it  stands, 
not  at  tne  beginning,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Book, 
and  alongside  of  the  history  of  Micah.  It  is  not 


stated  that  a  solemn  embassy,  like  that  in  Josh, 
xxii.  19  ff,  was  sent  to  Benjamin,  to  set  his  sin 
before  him  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  Everything 
is  indeed  done  according  to  the  forms  of  the  law 
and  under  priestly  instruction,  but  with  such  as¬ 
sured  consciousness  of  power,  and  with  such  car¬ 
nal  fanaticism,  that  the  zeal  is  not  pleasing,  and  is 
finally  attended  by  lamentable  consequences.  The 
moral  motive  of  the  war  against  Benjamin  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  praised ;  but  the  blind  rage  in  victory 
is  of  the  flesh.  The  crime  of  Benjamin  was  hor¬ 
rible  ;  but  the  unity,  determination,  and  perse¬ 
verance  which  Israel  manifests  against  this  tribe, 
end  in  a  fanaticism  which  at  last  forgot  that  the 
war  was  waged  only  because  Benjamin  was  a 
brother,  and  that  be  was  treated  worse  than  national 
enemies  had  ever  been.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
the  narrator  designs  to  teach  by  placing  this  nar¬ 
rative  at  the  close  of  his  Book.  He  censures  what 
his  narrative  contained,  for  both  at  its  beginning 
and  at  its  close  he  say|:  “  there  was  no  king  in 
those  days.” 

In  the  next  place,  he  furnishes  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  with 
each  other,  in  their  characters,  their  deeds,  and 
their  fortunes.  Both  were  preeminently  warlike. 
But  this  valor,  to  what  did  they  turn  it  ?  Why 
was  not  Dan  as  bold  against  the  Philistines  as 
against  peaceful  Laish  ?  or  why  did  not  Benjamin 
turn  his  martial  spirit  against  Jebus,  a  place  of 
such  importance  to  aim  ?  Dan  founds  an  idolatrous 
worship  in  order  not  to  lose  his  tribe-consciousness ; 
and  Benjamin  defends  a  crime  by  way  of  resenting 
the  interference  of  other  tribes.  Dan’s  offense, 
however,  is  justly  deemed  more  heinous  than  that 
of  Benjamin  ;  for  it  committed  a  spiritual  sin  against 
the  Spirit  of  the  eternal  God,  while  Benjamin  pro- 
tected  a  terrible,  indeed,  but  yet  only  fleshly  crime. 
The  difference  shows  itself  also  in  the  consequences. 
It  is  true  that  both  Benjamin  and  Dan  lose  their 
proper  importance.  The  cities  and  territories  of 
both  are  taken  by  Judah.  But  the  hero  who  comes 
out  of  Dan,  Samson,  is  none  of  theirs  who  prac¬ 
tice  idolatry  in  the  north.  His  fame  did  not  re¬ 
dound  to  their  honor.  But  out  of  Benjamin  arose, 
after  this,  more  than  one  glorious  deliverer.  When 
he  was  yet  but  a  remnant,  Ehud  rose  up  in  the 
midst  of  him  to  be  a  deliverer.  Saul  and  Jona¬ 
than —  the  first  king  and  his  royal  son  —  were 
Beniamites. 

This  being  so,  the  narrator  allows  the  reproach 
to  fall  on  Israel  of  having  acted  so  differently  with 
respect  to  -Dan  and  Benjamin.  In  the  face  of 
deeds  like  those  of  Micah  and  Dan,  it  remained 
inactive,  neither  warned  nor  took  any  other  meas¬ 
ure,  although  the  sins  were  mortal  in  their  nature ; 
whereas  it  nearly  destroyed  Benjamin.  And  even 
before  these  occurrences  in  Benjamin,  where  was 
this  united  strength,  when,  in  disregard  of  the  law, 
heathen  people,  as  the  prophet  tells  them  in  ch.  ii., 
were  left  to  pursue  their  own  modes  of  life  and 
idol  service  ? 

It  was  this  that  drew  the  punishment  after  it 
Had  the  external  unity  been  in  possession  of  its 
earlier  internal  strength,  not  only  would  the  vie- 
toiy  over  Benjamin  have  been  gained  more  quickly, 
but  the  servitude  under  foreign  foes  would  not 
have  pome  so  soon.  The  observance  of  external 
forms,  the  customary  prayer,  the  usuaj  routine  of 
worship  in  war  and  peace,  are  of  no  avail,  unless 
animated  by  living  faith. 

Israel  felt  that  one  tribe  was  lacking  to  protect 
its  eastern  flank  on  the  Jordan,  when  Moab  in¬ 
vaded  the  country.  True,  it  was  a  Benjamite, 
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Ehud,  who  delivered  the  country  from  the  tyrant, 
but  it  was  only  by  the  help  or  Ephraim  (ch.  in. 
27)  that  he  gained  the  complete  victory.  His  own 
tribe  were  too  few  in  numbers.  Even  Saul  was 
still  conscious  that  he  came  from  the  smallest  tribe 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  i x.  21),  although  under  him 
Israel  already  frit  that  “  there  was  a  king  in  the 
land." 

HOmLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL^ 

The  Book  closes  with  two  highly  significant 
narratives.  In  connection  with  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  they  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  national  organization.  Even  under  the  great 
heroes,  national  unity,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  did  no  longer  exist  Deborah  complains  of 
the  indifference  of  the  tribes  to  the  common  weal. 
Gideon  experiences  the  envy  of  Ephraim,  which 
under  Jephthah  breaks  out  into  bloody  hostility. 
Samson  stood  alone,  whom  his  own  people  them¬ 
selves  propose  to  hand  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
Judgeship  affords  no  guaranty  of  national  unity. 
With  this,  there  is  wanting  also  concentrated  dis¬ 
cipline  against  sin.  Sin,  therefore,  can  do  what  it 
will.  There  is  a  lack  of  authority.  Hence,  the 
Book  of  Judges  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
Books  of  the  Kings.  Both  concluding  narratives 
show  what  the  consequences  are  when  the  law  loses 
its  force,  when  faith  grows  weak,  when  apostasy 
breaks  loose,  and  subjective  arbitrariness  asserts 
itself.  The  first  sketches  more  particularly  the  de¬ 
cay  of  nationality,  as  exhibited  in  the  arbitrari¬ 
ness  of  the  individual;  the  second,  the  discords 
that  result  from  the  passionate  procedures  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  arbitrariness  revealed  by  the 
firot,  concerns  spiritual  matters ;  that  by  the  sec¬ 
ond,  is  fleshly  in  its  nature.  The  first  shows  that 
against  the  service  of  God  anything  may  be  done 
with  impunity:  the  second,  that  for  fleshly  sins 
blood  is  made  to  flow  in  streams.  In  both  cases, 
indeed,  sin  punishes  itself ;  but  it  broke  forth,  be¬ 
cause  every  one  did  what  he  would.  Moral  decay 

•  always  shows  itself  first  in  the  priestly  order.  In 
both  narratives,  the  frivolity  of  a  Levite  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  lamentable  results  that  ensue. 
Tnis  opens  the  way  to  subjective  arbitrariness  of 
every  kind,  which  superstition  uses  to  its  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  Micah  builds  a  private  sanctuary,  and 
under  priestly  forms  sets  up  idolatry.  He  was 
punished  for  his  sin,  by  being  made  to  experience 
the  thing  he  had  done.  He  committed  a  robbery 
on  the  spirit  of  Israelitish  law,  and  he  was  robbed, 
by  Dan,  of  all  he  had  applied  to  this  purpose.  As 
he  had  done,  so  it  was  done  to  him.  The  arbitra¬ 
riness  which  he  had  exercised,  was  pleasing  to 
others  also.  The  priest  who  had  sold  himself  to 
him,  departed  when  he  found  a  better  buyer.  The 
insubordination  allowed  the  individual,  because 
there  was  no  one  vested  with  general  authority, 
permitted  also  a  tribe  to  leave  its  appointed  terri¬ 
tory.  One  tribe  (Dan),  strong  enough  to  rob  the 
weaker,  but  with  not  enough  spirit  to  win  the  land 
assigned  it  from  the  Philistines,  removes  into  a 
distant  region,  and  destroys  a  peaceable  city. 
Robbery  and  murder  are  followed  by  permanent 
idolatry  under  the  priestly  charge  of  a  descendant 
of  Moses. 

From  all  this  we  may  see  what  the  consequences 

1  [The  following  ”  Homiletic&l  and  Practical  ”  paragraphs 

*  are  based  on  the  whole  of  w  Part  Third  ”  of  the  Book,  from 
chap.  xril.  to  xxi.  Inclusive.  As  will  be  sera,  it  was  im. 


would  be  were  Christianity  to  become  wholly  in¬ 
active  in  the  state.  Persons,  who  deem  them¬ 
selves  virtuous,  suppose  that  the  religion  of  a  living 
God  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  for  social 
life.  But  as  soon  as  religion  falls  into  decay,  and 
before  its  influence  ceases  altogether,  the  moral 
supports  of  society  fall  to  pieces.  When  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Word  begin  to  regard  good  positions 
more  than  truth,  ruin  is  at  hand.  Venality  is 
followed  by  its  evil  consequences,  although  he  who 
is  ready  to  sell  himself  know  enough  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  day  to  conceal  it.  A  Christian  must 
serve  no  idols.  The  more  surely,  therefore,  is  it  a 
sign  of  decay,  when  he  makes  a  business  of  serving 
superstition. 

Starke  :  The  creature  is  to  be  applied  for  God's 
honor,  but  not  in  honoring  him.  Arbitrariness  in 
parts,  leads  to  arbitrariness  in  the  whole.  If  the 
foundation-stone,  piety,  be  removed,  then  the  tribes, 
like  stones  of  a  building,  fall  apart.  The  frar  of 
God  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom,  and  also  the 
protector  of  all  peace. 

On  Chaps,  xix.-xxi.  — When  the  command  of 
God  is  no  longer  in  the  heart,  priests  become  car¬ 
nal,  and  their  flocks  lawless.  As  the  Levite  runs 
after  a  concubine,  so  the  people  of  Gibeah  seek  the 
indulgence  of  bestial  lusts.  Who  will  imitate  the 
morals  of  a  master,  who  reiects  God's  sacred  com¬ 
mand.  If  in  Gibeah  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  dis¬ 
honored  with  impunity,  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  show  obedience  toward  their  brethren  ? 
Israel  is  indignant  at  the  sins  of  Benjamin,  but- 
does  it  turn  away  from  its  own  ?  Virtuous  indig¬ 
nation  is  not  difficult,  but  careful  self-examination 
is  more  necessary.  The  rod  may  undertake  to 
maintain  supremacy,  but  only  truth  can  succeed  in 
doing  it.  Civil  war  arises  not  from  political,  but 
from  moral  dangers.  The  love  of  peace  will  begin 
as  soon  as  self-righteousness  ceases.  Scb.  Schmidt 
observes :  “  The  best  way  of  conciliating  an  enemy 
is  to  do  him  good."  But  kind  deeds  towards  an 
enemy  spring  only  from  love,  which  is  a  daughter 
of  repentance.  The  severest  judges  of  morals  often 
know  least  of  this  love.  Love  is  most  needed  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  punish.  Israel  began  to 
grieve  bitterly  when  Benjamin  was  almost  de¬ 
stroyed.  Men  recognize  only  when  too  late,  what 
the  root  was  in  the  beginning.  Lewdness  strangles 
compassion.  Carnal  zeal  consumes  considerate¬ 
ness.  Self-righteousness  irritates  the  minds  of 
men.  Only  at  the  altar  of  God,  through  the  pious 
priest,  does  peace  come  into  being. 

Gbrlach  :  In  all  this  it  becomes  manifest  what 
Israel  might  have  been  and  continued  to  be,  if  it 
had  clung  faithfully  to  the  Lord  and  his  command¬ 
ments,  and  had  preserved  its  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  and  by  that  very  means  its  national  purity, 
unimpaired.  —  The  same  :  The  people,  drawing 
near  to  God  in  the  presentation  of  expiatory  burnt- 
offerings,  sought  in  these  offerings  to  remove  the 
breach  between  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  and  their 
own  sinfulness ;  and  in  the  sacred  meals  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  offering,  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace  as  they  went  forth  into 
the  holy  war. 

Only  where  the  gospel  is  heard  and  followed,  is 
there  peace.  For  that  reason,  the  Lord,  our  Sav¬ 
iour,  says  to  all  his  disciples :  Peace  be  with  you ! 

practicable  to  place  them  under  the  several  parts  of  the 
text  to  whioh  they  refer,  aooording  to  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  volume  (cf.  the  note  on  p.  19).  —  T&.J 
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INTRODUCTION. 


•  §  1.  Contents  and  Aim, 

The  little  Book  of  Rutli,  the  exposition  of  which  usually  follows  that  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  consists  of  only  eighty-five  verses  ;  but  these  inclose  a  garden  of  roses,  as  fragrant 
and  full  of  mystic  calyxes,  as  those  which  the  modern  traveller  still  finds  blooming  and  twin¬ 
ing  about  the  solitary  ruins  of  Israel  and  Moab,  this  side  the  Jordan  and  beyond.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  and  beauty  of  the  brief  narrative  cannot  be  highly  enough  estimated,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  thought  which  fills  it,  the  historical  value  which  marks  it,  or  the  pure 
and  charming  form  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  It  will  be  necessary  rightly  to  seize  its  fundar 
mental  idea,  in  order  to  treat  to  advantage  the  other  historical  questions  which  present 
themselves  with  Reference  to  the  time  of  its  composition  and  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Covenant. 

An  ancient  Israelitish  family  of  Bethlehem  fell  into  misery.  They  had  left  their  native 
country  in  a  time  of  distress,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  participating  in  it.  But  in 
the  stranger's  land,  in  Moab,  a  harder  fate  alights  upon  them.  Death  carries  off  father  and 
sons ;  the  mother  remains  behind,  childless  and  widowed.  True,  she  has  daughters-in-law ; 
but  these  are  without  offspring,  and  —  Moabitesses,  aliens,  not  without  fault  chosen  to  be 
wives  of  her  sons.  Naomi's  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  In  Moab  6he  cannot  remain ; 
sorrowfully  she  returns  to  Bethlehem.  Her  house  is  desolated  ;  upon  herself,  rests  the  hand 
of  God.  But  in  the  midst  of  despair,  a  consolation  arises  for  her.  Ruth,  her  Moabitish 
daughter-in-law,  remains  with  her,  —  no  dissuasion  of  her  mother-in-law  restrains  her.  She 
gives  up  everything,  native  land  and  paternal  home,  ^ea,  even  the  hope  of .  better  fortunes, 
continues  faithful  to  her  love  for  Naomi,  and  goes  with  her  to  her  God  and  her  people,  —  but 
in  tears,  poverty,  and  bereavement. 

Naomi  arrives  at  Bethlehem,  but  no  one  helps,  no  one  comforts  her.  Ruth  alone  becomes 
her  support,  —  she  labors,  she  begs  for  her.  Her  piety,  however,  does  not  remain  unknown. 
The  kindnesses  done  to  these  women  by  Boaz,  on  whose  fields  Ruth  had  been  gleaning,  orjgi-' 
nated  solely  in  the  man’s  admiration  of  the'pious  love  of  Ruth,  although  it  is  true  that  he  was 
a  kinsman  of  Naomi.  Ruth  the  noble  man  blesses,  because  she  has  taken  refuge  under  the 
wings  of  God  in  Israel.  She  reinstates  her  mother-in-law  in  the  good-will  of  her  relatives. 

She  overcomes  the  prejudices  of  Israel  against  the  stranger.  The  rights  of  an  Israelitish 
wife  fall  to  her  lot.  But  it  is  only  on  account  of  her  love  and  purity  that  the  blessing 
of  Boaz  fulfills  itself.  For  her  mother’s  sake  she  enters  once  more  on  a  hard  and  difficult 
road.  But  thereby  the  sorrow  of  Naomi  is  at  last  lifted  away.  Boaz  fulfills  to  Ruth  the 
law  of  Israel,  and  marries  her.  From  the  Moabitess  springs  the  son,  of  whom  David,  the 
king  of  Israel,  who  rose  from  among  the  flocks  of  Bethlehem  to  be  a  hero  and  a  prophet,  is 
the  celebrated  grandson. 

With  good  reason  the  book  is  not  called  “  Naomi,”  or  “  Boaz,”  or  “  the  Descent  of  David,” 
but  “  Ruth.”  For  she  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  narrative.  Her  love  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  history  it  relates.  That  she  became  the  ancestress  of  David  was  only  the  reward 
of  her  virtue.  The  idea  to  be  set  forth,  and  which  gives  such  great  significance  to  the  little 
book,  is,  the  power  of  love,  as  conquering  all  national  contrarieties,  hostilities,  and  prejudices. 

It  is  not  a  story  of  romantic  love  between  man  and  woman,  but  of  the  reverential  love  of  a 
widow  for  the  mother  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  love  portrayed  in  .the  character  of  Ruth 
is  of  the  purest,  most  unselfish  most  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  love,  to 
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indicate  its  nature,  that  the  strength  which  leaves  father  and  mother,  and  accepts  the  God 
of  Israel,  is  delineated.  For  Naomi  can  be  thus  loved  of  Ruth  onlj  because  the  latter  has 
some  intuitive  perception  of  the  higher  life  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  her  mother-in-law. 

The  Jewish  narrative,  therefore,  does  not  only,  with  unselfish  uprightness,  set  forth  the  over¬ 
powering  depth  of  affection  of  a  Moabitess ;  it  teaches  also  that  such  love  is  valid  before  God, 
without  respect  of  race,  that  through  it  Ruth  is  more  deeply  implanted  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  true  Israel  than  are  natural  cliildren  —  consequently  the  women  say  to  Naomi,  that 
Ruth  is  better  for  her  than  seven  sons  —  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  poured  out  in 
superabundant  measure  on  Ruth,  although  a  foreigner,  because  she  had  confessed  the  God 
of  Israel  in  love  and  from  love. 

The  narrative  displays  no  hatred  toward  foreigners,  gives  no  prominence  to  the  keen  dis¬ 
criminations  of  the  Mosaic  law  against  the^k  notwithstanding  that  they  form  the  background 
of  the  story ;  does  not  blame  the  really  well-disposed  Orpah,  although  she  turns  back ;  has 
not  a  word  of  reprehension  for  the  anonymous  relative  who  refuses  to  marry  Ruth  ;  but  in 
contrast  to  these  facts,  it  causes  the  brightness  of  the  blessing  that  lights  on  Ruth  to  become 
known.  Orpah  is  forgotten,  the  name  of  the  superstitious  kinsman  unknown,  but  Ruth  — 
is  the  grandmother  of  David.  , 

The  Book  was  not  written  for  the  glorification  of  the  king ;  for  how,  according  to  human 
views,  could  he  be  flattered  by  such  a  descent  I  But  the  fact  of  David's  descent  from  Ruth, 
demonstrates  and  glorifies  the  praise  of  such  as  act  as  she  did.  It  is  a  book  of  praise  of  true 
love  and  virtue  ;  a  book  of  reconciliation  for  those  alien  nations  who  betake  themselves  under 
the  wings  of  the  living  God.  In  Boar  and  Ruth,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  are,  as  it  were,  per¬ 
sonified.  In  order  to  come  under  the  wings  of  Israel,  nothing  is  needed  but  the  love  and 
faith  of  Ruth.  From  these,  and  mot  from  legal  descent  according  to  the  flesh,  do  the  might 
and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceed.  The  Book,  it  is  often  said,  with  its  contents,  stands 
at  the  portal  of  the  history  of  David  ;  according  to  its  spirit,  it  stands,  like  the  Psalms,  at 
the  gates  of  the  Gospel.  And  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  the 
latter,  which  carries  us  back  to  David  and  Boaz,  but  because  of  the  spirit  which  informs  the 
doctrine  of  our  Book,  that  the  greatest  king  of  Israel  sprang  from  the  reconciliation  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles,  from  the  marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  in  the  confession  of  Jehovah. 


5  2.  Time  of  Composition . 


It  is  precisely  the  free  and  loving  spirit  with  which  Ruth  is  depicted,  the  Moabitess  set 
forth  as  the  ancestress  of  David  for  the  instruction  and  joy  of  the  reader,  that  enables  us,  on 
somewhat  closer  inspection,  to  determine,  with  considerable  definiteness,  the  time  in  which 
alone  the  book  can  have  been  written.*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  say 
nothing  of  the  descent  of  David  from  Ruth.  Without  the  little  book  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  this  fact  would  be  entirely  unknown  to  us.  For  the  Book  of  Chronicles  also,  although 
it  names  Boaz  as  the  ancestor  of  David  in  such  a  way  that  it  were  easy  to  believe  that  use 
was  made  of  the  last  verses  of  Ruth,  passes  over  the  name  of  Ruth  in  utter  silence. 

That  our  Book  cannot  have  been  written  after  Solomon,  is  evident  from  1  Kgs.  xi.  1,  where 
the  king  is  blamed  for  having  taken  many  foreign  wives  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zidon,  and 
Heth,  “  nations  cpncerning  which  Jehovah  said  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  go  in  to 
them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto  you."  It  is  not  for  the  honor  of  Rehoboam  that  the 
historian  relates  that  his  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess  (1  Kgs.  xiv.  21).  Nor  is  it 
without  design  that  the  (second)  Book  of  Chronicles,  ch.  xxiv.  26  (the  passage  is  wanting  in 
Kings)  informs  us  that  the  mother  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  King  Joash  was  a  Moabitess, 
of  the  other  an  Ammonitess.  Ezra  says  (ch.  x.  10)  :  “  Ye  have  transgressed,  and  have 
taken  strange  wives ;  ”  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  separate  from  their  wives  were 
noted  down.  Nehemiah  (ch.  xiiL  1  ff.)  went  so  far  as  to  execute  strictly  the  law  that  “  no 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  should  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  forever.”  These  nega¬ 
tive  data  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  book  written  in  praise  of  a 
Moabite 88  who  did  enter  into  the  congregation  of  God,  was  perhaps  composed  in  the  times 
after  Solomon,  or  during  the  exile,  or  when  the  spirit  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  was  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  especially  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  in  the  Exile,  for  in  that 
situation  Israel  maintained  the  sharpest  separation  between  itself  and  the  Gentiles 1  (c£  Esth. 


i  The  Mfchna  ( Jebamoth ,  It.  6)  decided  that  a  Lerirate  marriage  cannot  be  demanded  by  a  brother-in-law,  if  he  be  the 
eon  of  a  flare  woman  or  of  a  foreigner. 
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iiL  8).  The  Book,  moreover,  exhibits  a  homelike,  peaceful  coloring  inconsistent  with  that 
time  of  expatriation  and  distress.  It  cannot  even  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  for 
in  that  case  the  genealogy  at  the  close  would  hardly  have  failed  to  add :  “  And  David  begat 
Solomon.” 

But  there  are  not  wanting  positive  grounds  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Book 
originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  while  he  occupied  the  throne,  —  circumstances  which 
add  their  own  instruction  to  that  of  the  Book.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  our  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  great  revolution  brought  about  in  Israel  by  the  achievements,  spirit,  and 
reign  of  David,  is  very  meagre  and  fragmentary.  But  it  is  also  true  that  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne  at  Jerusalem  was  not 
merely  a  hero,  but  a  creative  genius,  whom  singular  sufferings  and  experiences  had  thor¬ 
oughly  tried,  and  in  whom  the  full  heart  of  Israel  beat  powerfully  and  grandly,  although  he 
appears  not  without  the  human  coloring  of  his  age.  From  the  very  opening  of  his  public 
career  in  the  combat  with  Goliath,  and  ever  after,  he  displays,  as  no  one  else  did,  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  strength  of  faith  and  the  immovable  religious  convictions  of  a  true  Israelite ;  and  yet 
it  was  he,  driven  into  exile  through  Saul's  distrust,  who  more  than  any  other  hero  or  prince, 
before  or  after,  came  into  peculiar  contact  with  alien  nations.  It  was  doubtless  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  recollection  that  his  great-grandmother  was  a  Moabitess,  that  he  went  to  the 
king  of  Moab  and  said,  “  Let  my  father  and  my  mother,  I  pray  thee,  come  forth  and  be 
with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  to  me”  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8).  Accordingly,  he  causes  his 
father  and  mother  to  emigrate  to  the  same  country  whither  Elimelech  and  his  family  had 
gone.  And  they  remained  in  Moab  until  David  was  master  of  Jerusalem.  So  also,  at  a 
later  time,  he  remembers  that  the  king  of  Ammon  had  formerly  shown  him  kindness  (2  Sam. 
x.  2).  While  he  was  hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  all  sorts  of  wild  and  warlike  people 
collected  about  him,  of  whom  he  formed  his  band  of  heroes  and  afterwards  his  body-guard. 
Their  names  Kerethi  and  Pelethi  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  etc.)  sufficiently  indicate  their  foreign 
origin.  He  abode  a  long  time  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  xxvii.)  ;  and  there 
bands  of  brave  men  attached  themselves  so  entirely  to  him,  that  they  continued  faithful  to 
him  even  in  his  last  great  distress,  brought  upon  him  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  18).  But 
everywhere  he  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  his  God  and  people.  Whoever  followed  him,  entered 
not  merely  into  his  personal  interests,  but  also  into  those  of  Israel  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  10,  etc.). 
Through*  the  glory  and  heroism  of  his  history,  aided  by  the  preparatory  influence  of  Saul's 
achievements,  the  heathen,  who  till  then  continued  to  reside  among  Israel,  were  undoubtedly 
for  the  most  part  amalgamated  with  Israel,  so  that  the  intellectual  preponderance  of  Israel, 
reinforced  by  military  superiority,  suppressed  idolatry  and  extended  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jehovah. 

We  are  reminded  here  especially  of  Uriah,  who  fell  a  victim  to  David's  unlawful  passions. 
This  man,  a  hero  and  distinguished  personage  in  Israel,  was  a  Hittite  or  descendant  of  Heth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  8).  From  his  widow,  that  is,  from  an  Israelitish  woman  once  married  to  a 
Hittite,  sprang  king  Solomon,  just  as  David  descended  from  a  Moabitish  woman,  the  widow 
of  an  Israelite.  Nor  is  Uriah  the  only  foreigner  among  David's  distinguished  warriors  ;  the 
list  includes  also  an  Ammonite  named  Zelek  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  87).  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
David  deposits  the  ark  of  God  in  the  house  of  a  Gittite,  that  is,  a  man  who  originated  in 
Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  called  Obed  Edom,  thus  bearing  the  same  name 
with  David's  grandfather,  the  son  of  Ruth.1  His  surname  Edom  also  betrays  his  alien 
origin.  The  ark  of  God  was  three  months  in  his  dwelling,  and  God  blessed  him  and  his 

hoU86. 

Yet  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  the  saddest  hours  of  David's  life,  when  his  favorite 
son,  Absalom,  and  the  chief  men  of  Israel  fell  away  from  him,  only  such  as  had  turned  from 
among  alien  nations  to  Israel  and  its  God  remained  true  to  him.  He  himself  had  the  same 
experience  which  Naomi  had  *ith  Ruth  ;  they  who  loved  him  dared  everything  for  him  and 
with  him.  An  Ammonite  supplies  him  with  provisions  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27). 
Especially  prominent  is  Hushai  the  Archite,2  the  companion  of  David,  who  in  the  hour  of 
distress  adheres  to  him,  and  renders  him  most  important  service  at  the  court  of  Absalom,  in 


1  In  the  Lerlrate  marriage  of  Rath  the  symbolism  of  the  shoe  was  employed.  Obed  Edom  was  the  son  of  such  a 
marriage.  It  Is  precisely  with  reference  to  Edom  that  the  figurative  expression  :  "  I  oast  my  shoe  upon  it,”  twice  occurs 
In  the  Pmlms  (lx-  end  cviii.).  The  Book  of  Chronicles  first  calls  Obed  Edom  a  Lerlte.  Errors,  however,  such  as  those 
into  whk?h  expositors  fell  concerning  Kenas  (cf.  Com.  on  Judges,  ch.  1.  16),  must  here  also  be  avoided. 

S  Of  Arke,  In  Phoenicia.  Cf  Movers,  II.  i.  116. 
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thwarting  the  intrigues  of  the  apostate  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff.).  Touching  is  the 
fidelity  of  Ittai,  the  man  of  Gath.  The  king  says  to  him  (2  Sam.  xv.  19  ff.)  :  “Wherefore 
goest  thou  also 'with  us  ?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king,  for  thou  art  a  stranger. 
If  thou  art  banished,  go  to  thy  native  place.1  Whereas  thou  earnest  but  yesterday,  should 
I  this  day  make  thee  go  up  and  down  with  us  ?  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may ;  return  thou,  and 
take  back  thy  brethren  :  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee  !  ”  David,  the  fleeing  king,  who  in 
his  old  age  must  leave  his  capital,  speaks  like  Naomi.  The  answer  of  Ittai  shows  that  he, 
like  Ruth,  has  turned  to  the  God  of  Israel :  “  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king 
liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there 
also  will  thy  servant  be.”  Never  again,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Israel,  do  such  relations 
come  to  view.  Under  their  influence,  and  therefore  during  the  reign  of  David,  the  composition 
of  a  book  which  commemorates  the  truth  and  love  of  a  Gentile,  was  perfectly  natural.  It  is 
a  signature  of  the  spirit,  more  active  in  Israel  then  than  at  any  other  time,  which  recognized 
faith  in  God  as  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saw  that  not  only  natural,  but  also 
spiritual  Israelites  could  become  its  cliildren.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  especially 
in  the  Psalms  that  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  unfolded.  Take 
as  specimens  of  many  similar  passages,  these  two :  “  Thou  makest  me  the  head  of  the  nations ; 
a  people  that  I  knew  not,  serves  me  ”  (Ps.  xviii.  43).*  “  All  the  families  of  the  nations  shall 
bow  down  before  thee ;  for  the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's,  and  he  rules  among  the  nations  ”  (Ps. 
xxii.  27,  28).* 

To  point  out  definitely  the  years  of  David's  reign  during  which  the  Book  was  written,  will 
hardly  be  possible.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  done  when  he  stood  on  the  summit 
of  his  glory  and  enjoyed  peace  on  all  sides.  At  that  time,  a  contemplative  view  of  the  king’s 
history,  in  which  so  many  men  of  alien  origin  had  distinguished  themselves  by  wonderful 
fidelity,  gave  rise  to  our  Book.  It  may  be  assumed  that  its  narrative  concerning  David's 
excellent  ancestress  influenced  the  bearing  of  the  king's  faithful  Gentile  subjects,  as  manifested 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Absalom.  It  is  a  genuine  historical  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  David, 
that  it,  and  not  the  Psalter  merely,  is  Messianic.  It  is  informed  by  the  idea  of  universality 
bounded  only  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah.  It  brought  about  closer  connections 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
fall  of  this  king,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  consists  in  the  very  fact  that  he  no  longer 
subjected  these  connections  to  the  -domination  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  suffered  his  own  faith 
and  morals  to  be  overcome  by  heathen  influences.  Solomon  would  not  have  been  to  blame 
for  taking  wives  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  if  these,  like  Ruth,  had  confessed  Jehovah ;  his  fall 
consisted  in  his  taking  heathen  wives,  who  withdrew  him  from  the  pure  service  of  God.  The 
Messianic  idea  was  distorted,  consequently  obliterated  and  for  a  long  time  lost,  and  only 
restored  by  the  vision  of  the  prophets. 

Nothing  of  importance  can  be  urged  against  assigning  the  origin  of  our  Book  to  this  period, 
almost  the  only  time  in  which  it  can  have  been  written.  The  arguments  which  Bertheau, 
after  Ewald  and  other  earlier  critics,  founds  on  linguistic  peculiarities,  are  not  at  all  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  are  sufficiently  met  by  Keil's  counter-remarks  ( Einleit .  §  137).  The  more  unusual 
expressions  are  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  matter,  and  are  also  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  narrative  exhibits  life  in  its  popular  aspect,  and  probably  makes  use  of  popular  forms  of 
speech  which  to  us  seem  Chaldaizing.  This  very  circumstance  attests  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book.  A  book  of  similar  character,  written  in  the  Exile,  would  no  longer  possess  the  mani¬ 
fold  idioms  peculiar  to  original  forms  and  views  of  life.  Considering  the  small  number  of 
literary  productions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  several  earlier  centuries  of  Hebrew 
history,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  places  of  their  composition  and  the  dialect  of  their  writers, 
it  is  manifest  that  any  attempts  to  fix  the  time  in  which  any  work  was  written  by  tneans  of  a 
few  grammatical  peculiarities  alone,  must  always  be  exceedingly  problematical.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  contents  of  the  Book  itself  contradict  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
a  method  of  argumentation  has  led.  For  these  speak  decidedly  against  an  exilic,  and  in  favor 
of  a  Palestinian  origin,  in  a  peaceful,  and  indeed  a  definitely  limited  period.  Critics  have 
paid  only  too  little  continuous  attention  to  these  contents,  and  hence  were  led  to  overestimate 
sundry  externalities  of  the  Book. 

1  [Thif  is  Dr.  Caasei’s  own  rendering  of  the  difficult  words  HJW  Ta.) 

t  This  Psalm,  at  least,  is  admitted  by  O  Is  hausen  also  to  be  Daridic.  *  Psalmen ,  p.  98. 

S  The  history  of  this  Psalm  might  alone  testify  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  modern  criticism  will  allow  it.  DeUtweh 
•ays  (Dt«  PuUmen,  p.  194) :  rt  It  is  a  Daridlc  Psalm,  of  the  time  daring  which  its  author  was  persecuted  by  9auL” 
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§  8.  Position  in  the  Canon . 

The  position  which  Jewish  tradition  assigned  to  our  Book  in  the  Canon,  may  likewise 
be  due  to  the  spirit  of  its  contents.  The  Septuagint,  it  is  true,  attached  it  closely  to  the 
Book  of  Judges,  as  if  it  were  but  an  appendix  of  that  work,1 2 * * * * *  and  was  followed  therein  by 
Josephus  and  the  Christian  Fathers  who  were  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  that  version. 
Possibly,  the  desire  to  make  the  number  of  books  equal  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet  may  have  contributed  to  this  result;  for  even  in  later  times  the  supposed  coincidence  was  * 
invested  with  symbolical  significance.  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles  could  not  be  so 
directly  attached  to  another  book,  there  being  none  specially  devoted  to  the  history  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  while  Ruth  and  Lamentations  could  readily  be  joined  to  other  writings.  But  it  cannot 
have  been  for  liturgical  purposes  merely,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Palestinian  Jqws,  as  appears 
from  the  Talmud,  corroborated  by  manuscripts  and  traditions,  considers  Ruth  as  well  as 
Lamentations  as  a  separate  work,  and  never  unites  it  with  Judges.  If  the  little  work  be 
viewed  simply  as  a  genealogical  narrative  introductory  to  the  history  of  David,  then,  indeed, 
its  proper  place  is  between  Judges  and  the  Books  of  Samuel.  But  since  this  is  not  its  true 
character,  since  it  sets  forth  a  higher  idea,  of  which  the  birth  of  David  is  but  the  crown  and 
confirmation,  an  independent  position  was  rightly  assigned  to  it.  The  Messianic  doctrine 
contained  in  it  invested  it  with  greater  importance.  Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  con¬ 
tinued  the  Book  in  this  separate  and  independent  position,  although  they  saw  that  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ  viewed  him  as  the  descendant  of  Ruth,  it  may  be  inferred  that^in  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  canon  Ruth  held,  even  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  same  position  as  at  present.  It 
harmonizes  well  with  this,  that  from  primitive  times  the  Book  was  read  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.  For  this  cannot  have  been  done  simply  because  a  harvest  scene  occurs  in  it.*  The 
practice  must  rather  be  connected  with  a  belief  that  Ruth  prefigures  the  entrance  of  the 
heathen  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  with  the  idea  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which  law,  as  the  Midrash  explains,  was  given  to  all 
nations ,  only  it  was  not  accepted  by  them.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  we  know,  corresponded  to 
the  Christian  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out,  accor  ding  to  the  words  of  Joel, 
on  all  flesh,  and  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  all  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Book  of  Ruth  offers  an  interesting  parallel  to  that  of  Judges. 
While  the  latter  exhibits  the  military  history  of  Israel,  the  former  introduces  us  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  private  life  of  the  people.  We  hear  no  trumpet-blasts  or  paeans  of  triumph,  only  the  rus¬ 
tling  of  the  sickles  among  the  grain  stalks  salutes  our  ears.  We  find  ourselves  transported 
into  the  rural  family  life  of  Israel.  Not  the  warrior  or  king,  but  the  farmer  and  householder 
find  their  prototypes  here.8  The  little  book  relates  a  narrative  of  social  village  life,  and  within 
its  brief  compass  exhibits  the  profoundest  sorrow,  the  noblest  love,  and  all  the  attractiveness 
of  an  Israelitish  life  of  faith.  Naomi  and  Boaz  are  not  painted  in  the  same  colors  as  Deb¬ 
orah  and  Gideon.  But  the  love  of  Ruth  and  Orpah  can  only  have  grown  up  in  the  household 
of  Naomi.  Israel’s  fathers  and  husbands  must  have  so  lived  as  to  enchain  even  after  their 
death  the  hearts  of  foreign  and  childless  widows.  With  what  nobility  and  moral  beauty  the 
faithful  in  Israel  were  adorned,  is  seen  in  Poaz.  The  whole  picture  is  surmounted  by  a  calm, 
clear  sky.  The  reader  finds  himself  now  in  the  open  field,  now  on  the  road,  and  anon 
among  the  assembly  of  citizens  at  the  gate.  The  unadorned  narrative  shows  such  art  in 
grouping,  preserves  such  moderation,  causes  the  finest  lessons  to  shine  through  so  gently,  and 
withal  displays  such  great  vivacity,  that  the  aesthetics  of  the  little  work  alone  yield  an 
important  testimony  to  its  origin.  It  can  have  arisen  only  under  siirroundings  such  as  those 
it  describes.  It  breathes  an  air  of  freedom  and  peace  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  unrest 

1  [Subjoined  It  without  a  separate  title.  The  Jewish  canon  places  it  in  the  third  class  of  0.  T.  books,  the  Kethnbim 
or  Hagiographa.  Its  place  in  this  class  is  variable ;  the  Talmud  and  some  BISS,  give  it  the  first,  but  most  MSS.  the  filth 
place.  Cf.  Wright,  Book  of  Ruth ,  introd.  §  xi.  4.  —  Ta.] 

2  The  reasons  for  this  usage  given  by  Baschi  and  others,  are,  in  their  final  consequences,  undoubtedly  tantamount  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  nations.  Cf.  Heldenheim,  Machsor  Sdubnoth ,  1811,  p.  106,  note. 

•  [Wordsworth  (contrasting  the  Book  of  Ruth  with  that  of  Judges) :  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  like  some  beautiful  land¬ 
scape  of  Claude,  with  its  soft  mellow  hues  of  quiet  eventide,  and  the  peaceful  expanse  of  its  calm  lake,  placed  side  by 

side  with  some  stern  picture  of  Salvator  Rosa,  exhibiting  the  shock  of  armies  and  the  storm  of  war ;  and  receiving  more 
beauty  from  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  contrast  Or,  if  we  may  adopt  another  comparison,  derived  from  classical  literature, 

the  Book  of  Ruth,  coming  next  after  the  Book  of  Judges  [which  he  regards  as  its  proper  place],  Is  like  a  transition  from 

the  dark,  terrific  scenes  of  a  tragedy  of  JSschylus,  to  the  fresh  and  beautiful  landscapes  of  some  pastoral  Idyl  of  Theoc¬ 
ritus,  transporting  us  to  the  rural  Thalysia,  or  harvest-home,  under  the  shade  of  elms  and  poplars,  ou  the  banks  of  the 

Halls  (Idyl  vii.  1,  8),  or  to  the  flowery  meadows  and  sheepwalks  on  those  of  the  Arethusa  or  Anapus  (Idyl  i.  68, 117 ;  ¥ 

rii.  161).  —  Ta.] 
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and  servitude  of  the  Exile.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  author  must  have 
lived  in  Bethlehem  itself.  He  loves  to  indicate,  with  untutored  art,  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  which  obtain  among  his  dramatis  personas.  He  makes  his  rustics  talk  in  rustic 
fashion,1  while  yet,  when  Boaz  speaks  on  elevated  subjects,  the  language  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  theme. 


§  4.  Time  of  the  History . 

The  time  in  which  the  occurrences  themselves  took  place,  can  hardly  be  more  closely 
determined.  Boaz  was  the  great-grandfather  of  David.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
between  Boaz  and  Obed,  or  Obed  and  Jesse,  other  names  have  fallen  out.  A  wider  remove 
of  Ruth  from  David  contradicts  the  thought  and  doctrine  of  the  Book.  The  view  that  Boaz 
may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Gideon  *  is  without  anything  to  support  it.  The  Book 
suggests  not  a  hint  of  war ;  and  although  it  speaks  of  famine  in  the  land,  there  is  not  the 
least  indication  that  it  was  a  result  of  hostile  devastations.  Much  rather  does  ch.  i.  6  (cf.  the 
Comment.)  suggest  elemental  causes.  The  ancient  opinion,  found  in  Josephus,  which  places 
the  occurrences  of  our  Book  in  the  time  of  Eli,  has  certainly  much  greater  probability  in  its 
favor,  since  the  later  years  of  Boaz  and  the  life  of  Obed  may  be  conceived  as  running  parallel 
with  the  life  of  Eli,  and  that  of  Samuel  with  Jesse.  It  is  also  remarked  below  that  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mutual  hostility  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines,  may  explain  why  Elimelech  emi¬ 
grated  to  Moab. 

Some  expositors  (Ewald,  Bertheau)  have  found  that  the  author  of  our  Book  maintains  a 
specially  “  learned  bearing,”  because  in  ch.  iv.  he  gives  information  concerning  certain  old 
customs,  and  have  inferred  from  it  that  he  must  have  written  at  a  late  period.  But  he  has 
only  done,  in  the  simplest  manner,  what  it  is  the  duty  of  every  narrator  to  do,  namely,  explain 
and  give  information  on  points  in  need  of  it.  He  gives  a  picture  of  popular  life ;  in  which 
he  no  more  excuses  himself  from  drawing  the  pursuit  of  the  humble  gleaner  than  the  transac¬ 
tions  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Perhaps  nothing  testifies  more  clearly  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book  than  ch.  iv.  The  Mosaic  law  speaks  of  the  pulling  off  of  the  shoe  only  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  case  in  which  a  widow,  being  refused  marriage  by  her  deceased  husband’s  brother,  is 
authorized  to  subject  the  offender  to  this  action  as  a  sign  of  disgrace.  But  this  was  only  a 
special  application  of  a  more  general  symbolical  idea  connected  with  the  shoe,  and  explana¬ 
tory  of  its  earlier  use  in  transactions  of  exchange  and  redemption  generally.*  Now,  it  was 
just  because  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  the  use  of  the  shoe  only  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  it  ceased  to  be  used  on  other  occasions.  Consequently,  it  was  precisely  during  the  better 
observance  of  the  law  under  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  that  its  use  as  the  general  symbol  of 
transfer  of  rights  or  property  had  become  obsolete.  That  which  takes  place  at  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  is  no  such  transaction  as  is  described  in  Deut.  xxv.  7  ff.  The  unknown  kinsman 
does  not  regard  it  as  such.  It  has  reference  solely  to  the  redemption  of  the  landed  property. 
Nor  is  Ruth  present.  Had  the  Book  been  written  in  the  Exile,  when  the  letter  of  the  law 
had  become  impressed  upon  the  people,  an  explanation  of  this  absence  would  not  have  been 
wanting,  just  as  Josephus  conceives  it  necessary  to  add,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  narrative, 
that  Ruth  having  been  sent  for  by  Boaz,  the  whole  levirate  process  was  performed  according 
to  legal  prescription.  In  our  author’s  time  the  recollection  of  the  usages  he  describes,  was 

1  A  fact  which  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the  so-called  Chaldalsms.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  conversation  cf  Naomi 
with  her  daughters,  ch.  i.,  that  of  Boas  with  Ruth.  ch.  ii.,  etc.  Cf.  Beil,  EinUittmg,  f  187,  note  2. 

9  [Among  later  writers  who  favor  this  opinion,  Hengs  ten  berg  may  be  mentioned,  who  urge*  that  if  the  femlne  had 
resulted  from  bad  harvests,  it  must  also  have  extended  to  the  neighboring  land  of  Moab,  and  points  out  how  well  the  ten 
years'  sqjourn  in  Moab  agrees  with  the  seven  years'  oppression  by  the  Midfatnites,  tor  "  some  years  must  necessarily  have 
elapsed  till  the  land  could  recover  from  its  effects,  and  again  present  that  flourishing  state  of  cultivation  in  which  Naomi 
found  it  on  her  return  ”  ( Dissert .  on  Pent.,  ii.  92,  note,  Ryland's  translation).  Bertheau  (Com.  p.  284)  replies  that  the 
time  of  Gideon  is  inconsistent  with  the  genealogy  of  ch.  iv.  21,  22.  which  affords  the  only  certain  data  for  determining 
the  question.  He  places  the  history  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  or  somewhere  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Philistine  domination  over  Israel.  Bdl  in  hto  Binleitunz,  §  187,  note  1  (2d  edit,  1869)  agrees  with  Bertheau,  and  fixes 
on  the  time  shortly  before  £11 ;  but  In  his  commentary  (publ.  1868)  adopts  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  and  although  he 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the  genealogy  is  incomplete,  so  that  Obed  may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Jesse,  yet 
endeavors  to  show  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  complete,  Obed  may  have  been  born  in  the  last  years  of  Gideon. 
Bnt  he  appears  to  forget  that  the  combination  of  the  fkmine  with  the  Midianitic  devastations  requires  Obed  to  be  bore, 
not  in  the  last,  bnt  in  the  earlier  years  of  Gideon  ;  for  the  impression  left  by  the  narrative  Is  that  the  union  of  Butt 
with  Boas  took  place  not  very  long  after  the  return  from  Moab  (cf.  eh.  1.  22  b).  Now,  supposing  that  the  nmlgratloo 
occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Midkulte  oppression,  the  return,  ten  years  afterwards,  would  fell  in  the  8th  year  of 
Gideon.  But  from  say  the  10th  rear  of  Gideon  to  the  birth  of  David  is  according  to  Beil's  own  reckoning,  a  period  of 
127  years,  somewhat  too  long  to  be  spanned  by  means  of  one  intervening  birth.  According  to  Dr.  Oaasel's  chronology 
(of.  lntrod.  to  Judges,  §  4)  the  interval  would  be  thirty  years  longer.  —  Ta.J 

•  Ct  the  Commentary  on  cha.  ill.  and  iv. 
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fresher ;  the  usages  themselves  having  disappeared  but  a  few  generations  before.  Nor  is  this 
notice  of  obsolete  customs  peculiar  to  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Other  O.  T.  books  make  similar 
explanations.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  observes  that  “  formerly  *'  prophets 
were  called  M  seers  ”  (1  Sam.  ix.  9)  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges  frequently  gives 
the  earlier  names  of  cities  of  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak. 

§  5.  Translations  and  Commentaries, 

The  translation  of  our  Book  in  the  Septuagint  bears  a  verbal  character.  The  relation 
of  Josephus  (Ant,  v.  9)  evinces  his  efforts  to  bring  the  statements  of  the  Biblical  accounts 
into  harmony  with  the  prescription  of  the  law  as  observed  in  his  time,  and  not  to  allow  the 
virtues  of  Israel  to  be  too  much  eclipsed  by  those  of  foreigners.  The  Chaldee  translation, 
the  Targum,  being  intended  for  the  public  instruction  of  the  people,  follows  the  same  course 
yet  more  decidedly.  It  carries  back  into  the  ancient  times  of  Ruth  a  good  deal  of  later 
apprehension  and  exposition.  Its  interpolations  may  be  found  collected,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  Midrash  Ruth  Rabbay 1  which,  on  its  part,  has  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Gemara  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  older  Midrashim.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  gives  expositions  of  detached  passages 
of  Ruth:  Berachoth ,  7;  Sabbat ,  113;  Jebamothy  47;  Nasir ,  23;  Babakama ,  30;  Baba- 
bathra ,  $1 ;  Sanhedrin ,  19.  There  is  another  collection  of  Rabbinical  interpretations  in 
Jalkut  Simeoni ,  tom.  ii.  ed.  Yenez.  n.  596  ff. 

Interesting  philological  explanations  on  the  Chaldee  version  of  the  Targum  are  given  in 
the  rare  book  :  Perush  hamiloth ,  Krakau,  1540-44.  The  most  important  commentaries  of 
mediaeval  Jewish  scholars,  are  those  of  Raschi  and  Ibn  Esra.  The  commentary  of  Solomon 
ben  Melech  was  published  by  Joh.  Ben.  Carpzov,  in  the  Collegium  Rabbinico  Biblicum  in 
librum  Ruthy  Lips.  1703,  and  republished  by  Reland. 

The  earlier  Christian  theology  accorded  little  special  treatment  to  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Cas- 
siodorus  ( De  Divinis  LectionibuSy  cap.  1)  says :  “  Ancient  expositions  I  have  nowhere  been 
able  to  find.  I  have  however  persuaded  the*  pious  presbyter  Bellator  to  write  explanations, 
and  he  has  said  much  in  praise  of  this  woman  and  others  in  two  books.”  But  of  the 
work  of  this  Bellator  nothing  is  known,  cf.  Serarius,  p.  680,  ch.  8.  In  later  ages,  the  expos¬ 
itors,  older  and  more  recent,  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  are  also  to  be  consulted  on  Ruth.  Most 
prominent  among  these  are  the  commentaries  of  Rupert  v,  Deutz,  Sanctius,  Serarius, 
Grotius,  ClericuB,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Bertheau,  and  Keil.2 

For  special  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  following  are  to  be  named  :  Christ.  Aug. 
Heumann,  Poecile ,  tom.  i.  180,  and  ii.  383  ;  J.  W.  Weinrich,  Hist,  und  theol.  Betrachtungen 
gelehrter  Dingey  p.  237,  etc.;  Joh.  Jac.  Rambach,  Notes  liber iores  in  libellum  Ruthoe  ex,  rec. 
J.  H.  Michaelis  in  liberior.  adnot.  in  Hagiographost  tom.  ii.  Halm,  1720.  The  Collegium  of 
Carpsov  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Book  was  translated  [into  German]  and  explained  by  Dereser,  Frankfort,  1806,  and 
by  von  Riegler,  Wurzburg,  1812.  Compare  Umbreit  on  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Book,  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritikeny  1834,  ii.  In  1856  appeared:  Metzger,  Liber  Ruth  ex  hebr.  in  lat, 
versus  perpetueeque  interpret,  illustr.  Tub.  4. 

Useful  especially  for  teachers  of  Hebrew  is  :  The  Booh  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew ,  with  a  critically 
revised  Text ,  various  Readingst  including  a  new  collation  of  twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.y  and 
a  grammatical  and  critical  Commentary ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targumy  etc.,  by 
Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.  A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Dresden.^  Leipzig,  1864. 

[Words worth" 8  Commentary  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  Judges  contains  notes  on 
Ruth  also.  A  Comment  on  Ruthy  by  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.,  London,  1868  (originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1654),  is  a  homiletical  production,  abounding  in  striking  thoughts  quaintly  expressed. 

It  only  extends,  however,  to  the  end  of  ch.  ii.  The  Rich  Kinsman ,  or  History  of  Ruth ,  by 
S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  —  Tr.] 

§  6.  Homiletical  Introduction} 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  O.  T.,  but  abounds  in  material  for 
homiletical  instruction.  It  was  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  not  merely  on 

1  Or.  Zoos,  Qolteirtimutticht  Vortrdgc,  p.  266. 

t  Cf.  also  Wolff,  Bibliotheca  Hebr<rOy  il.  78 ;  it.  18. 

S  [Here,  u  In  Judge*,  the  Author  appended  hie  "  Homiletic*!  Hints  ”  In  a  body  at  the  dose  of  the  Commentary.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  as  well  as  uulformlty,  they  have  here  also  been  distributed  and  placed  In  Immediate  connection 
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account  of  its  ultimate  aim  and  issue,  but  also  for  the  instructiveneas  of  the  narrative  in 
itself.  The  O.  T.  points  everywhere  through  history  to  completion,  even  as  Christ  him¬ 
self  says  :  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth,  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 

The  Book  of  Ruth  does  not  preach  by  means  of  mighty  deeds  of  war  inspired  by  faith,  like 
those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  but  by  acts  of  love,  which  demand  no  less  strength  of  soul. 
God  can  be  praised  not  only  with  timbrels  and  trumpets,  but  also  in  quietness  and  silence. 
There  is  a  heroism  of  faith  in  the  family,  at  the  sick-bed,  and  in  grief  for  those  we  love, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Barak.  Jephthah  found  it  easier  to  triumph  over  Ammon 
than  to  subdue  his  sorrow  on  account  of  his  daughter.  It  is  often  easier  to  die  for  the  faith, 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  to  live  for  it. 

The  Book  .  tells  of  no  prophetic  woman  like  Deborah.  But  it  tells  of  women  whose 
hearts  were  capable  of  pure  love,  and  such  love  is  always  prophetic.  The  fires  which  rouse 
a  nation  to  enthusiasm  glowed  in  Deborah ;  but  in  the  women  of  our  book  burned  the  gentle 
dames  of  the  household  hearth,  which  distress  and  desertion  cannot  quench.  The  Book 
of  Judges  tells  of  a  prophetess  who  was  strong  as  a  man ;  the  Book  of  Ruth  of  a  man  who 
was  tender  as  a  woman.  , 

No  psalms  lift  up  their  lofty  strains  in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  The  scene  of  its  history  is  not 
laid  in  the  temple  where  the  harp  of  God  resounds,  —  its  central  figure  is  neither  king  nor 
poet.  But  the  whole  Psalter  was  born  of  suffering  and  love  in  God,  like  as  David,  the 
psalmist,  descended  from  Ruth.  A  people  must  first  have  families  in  whom  God  is  mani¬ 
fested  forth  by  love  and  truth,  before  inspired  singers  can  rise  up  from  it  to  tune  their  harp6 
with  power.  By  the  side  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca  stands  the  retiring  woman,  who  as  Dante 
says  (Parad.  xxxii.  11),  was 

n  Ancestress  of  the  singer,  who  for  dole 
Of  the  misdeed  said,  Misrrtrt  mei .” 

Our  Book  contains  no  stern  denunciations  nor  sorrowing  lamentations  over  Israel,  its  peo¬ 
ple,  princes,  and  priests ;  but  deeply  impressive,  penetrating  to  the  heart,  is  the  instance  it 
gives  of  suffering,  love,  and  victory.  It  proposes  not,  like  Daniel,  to  unveil  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  the  world ;  but  at  its  close  appears  the  Son  of  David  into  whose  Godhood  all 
history  empties  as  the  rivers  into  the  ocean.  No  miracles  occur  in  it  like  that  of  the  three 
men  in  the  fiery  oven  ;  but  it  tells  of  three  believing  ones,  who  in  the  glowing  heat  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  temptation,  were  found  strong  and  true. 

with  the  Motions  of  the  text  out  of  which  they  grow.  The  opening  paragraphs,  as  applying  to  the  whole  Book,  are  hers 
inserted.  The  "  Hints  ”  proper  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Cassel  nuder  heads  which,  being  suggestive  in  themselves,  axe  here 
subjoined :  1.  Naomi  the  Beloved.  II.  Ruth  the  Loving  :  1.  The  confessor  of  the  true  religion  ;  2.  The  woman  of  action  ; 
3.  The  difficult  suit.  HI.  Boas  the  Well-doer  :  1.  The  landed  proprietor ;  2.  The  professor  of  religion  ;  8.  The  man  of 
action ;  4.  The  blessing.  —  T*.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Versbs  1-6. 

Distress  in  a  Foreign  Land. 

1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled  [judged],  that 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  And  a  certain  [omit :  certain]  man  of  Beth-lehem- 
judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  [territories  !]  of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and 

2  his  two  sons.  And  the  name  of  the  man  was  Elimelech,  and  the  name  of  his  wife 
Naomi  [Noomi],3  and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrathites  of 
Beth-lehem-judah.  And  they  came  into  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab,  and  con- 

3  tinued  [lit  were,  *. abode]  there.  And  Elimelech  Naomi’s  husband  died ;  and  she 

4  was  left  and  her  two  sons.  And  they  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab 
[Moabitish  wives];  the  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  uame  of  the  other 

5  Ruth :  and  they  dwelled  there  about  ten  years.  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  also 
both  of  them  ;  *  and  the  woman  was  left  [behind]  4  of  her  two  sons  and  her  husband. 

6  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters-in-law,  that  she  might  return  [and  returned]  from 
the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  for  she  had  heard  in  the  country  [territory]  of 
Moab  how  [omit :  how]  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  visited  his  people  in  giving  [to 
give]  them  bread. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  Prop,  fields,  plains.  The  form  '*T tp  is  variously  explained.  Berth eeu  regards  It  as  another  mode  of 
writing  HTtP,  which  occurs  in  ver.  6  of  this  chapter,  and  in  ch.  It.  8,  and  according  to  Wright  is  in  many  MSS.  found 

here  also.  The  original  '  of  nouns  derived  from  rfb  stems  frequently  reappears  before  suffixes  (Ges.  Gr.  03,  9, 
Rem.),  and  Berth,  thinks  that  the  same  change  is  occasioned  by  the  close  connection  of*  the  word  with  the  following 
genitive  (cf.  Gee.  89, 1).  Ewald  also  takes  '7.^?  1)6  Angular,  but  derives  it  from  the  ancient  form  ’'Tip*  tb*  °°n' 

struct  of  which  might  be  after  the  analogy  of  const.  'PI,  'J  const.  'J,  etc.  But  is  not  found 

in  Ruth,  unless  it  be  in  the  disguise  of  the  construct,  while  717^7  occurs  not  less  thkh  nine  times.  Better,  therefore, 
with  Geeenlus,  Flint,  and  othen,  take  ^tp  as  plural  oonstruct  of  Hltp.  Kell  proposes  to  make  ^70?  plural  oonst. 
of  Wy  pi.  D'lip  (which  however  is  not  found  anywhere) ;  for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  unless  it  be  that  the 

plural  of  HTtp  I*  usually  feminine,  whereas  s7^p  18  masc.  But  such  irregularities  are  not  uncommon  ;  see  Green, 
Gr.  200,  c.  The  interchange  of  the  singular  and  plural  is  readily  accounted  for  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  whioh, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  definite  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  may  represent  the  territory  as 
one  great  field  or  as  made  up  of  many  smaller  fields.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ver.  2.  —  *  :  Noomi,  as  the  name  should  be  written.  Sept.  N mtyAv  ;  Vulg.  Noemi.  —  Ta  ] 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  Better :  «  Then  died  they  two  also,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.-’  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  6.  —  :  not,  w  was  left  from,  i.  s.  was  bereaved  of,”  as  Wright  (with  the  Vulgate)  interprets,  —  on 

the  ground  that  the  changes  the  simple  meaning  of  the  verb  as  found  in  ver.  8.  has  its  proper  partitive  meaning, 
and  points  out  the  whole  of  which  Naomi  is  now  the  only  part  left,  cf.  Deut.  Hi.  11 ;  Neh.  i.  2, 8.  The  enumeration  of  the 
whole  is  so  for  incomplete  that  it  does  not  expressly  include  Naomi  herself.  In  ver.  8  the  verb  is  used  without 
because  there  Is  there  no  direct  reference  to  the  whole,  but  only  the  statement  that  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  and 
her  sons  were  left  behind.  —  Ta.] 


nit©  is  hereby  expressed  than  that  the  occurrence 
about  to  be  related  took  place  in  the  time  when 
there  was  yet  no  king  in  Israel.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  governor  armed  with  imperative 


EXBGETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  oame  to  paaa  in  the  days 
when  the  judges  judged.  Nothing  more  defi- 
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authority,  who  could  help  and  discipline  the  whole 
people.  Everybody  did  what  he  would,  and  helped 
himself  in  whatever  way  he  thought  best  Part 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  forsook  the  land  in  a  body, 
because  they  were  no  longer  pleased  with  it,  and 
had  no  mind  to  overcome  the  remaining  enemies  ; 
and  Elimelech,  an  individual  citizen,  abandoned 
his  home  when  the  times  became  bad. 

There  wee  a  fhmlne  in  the  land.  No  rain 
fell,  and  the  crops  did  not  prosper.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  good  and  diligent  cultivation,  with  which  that 
at  present  observed  in  those  parts  is  not  to  be 
compared,  no  harvests  were  reaped  from  those 
extensive  grain-bearing  plains  which  in  good  years 
produce  abundant  supplies.1 2 *  In  such  seasons  of 
scarcity,  southern  Palestine  naturally  resorted  to 
importations  from  Egypt>  as  the  history  of  Joseph 
has  already  shown.  The  increased  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  necessarily  resulting  from  a  failure  of  the 
home  crops,  pressed  with  two-fold  weight  on  the 
less  affluent  among  the  people.  And  if,  by  hostil¬ 
ities  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  they  were  also  cut  off  from  the  granaries 
of  Egypt,  nothing  remained  but  to  look  for  sup¬ 
plies  ti  eastern  countries.  Even  ancient  Rome 
suffered  famine  whenever  ifs  connections  with 
Egypt  were  interrupted,  an  occurrence  which 
sometimes,  as  under  Vespasian  (Tacit,  iii.  48,  5), 
involved  serious  political  consequences. 

The  famine  extended  to  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  land,  for  it  visited  Bethlehem.  The  very 
name,  44  House  of  Bread/’  bespeaks  a  good  and 
fertile  district.  Even  yet,  notwithstanding  poor 
cultivation,  its  soil  is  fruitful  in  olives,  pomegran¬ 
ates,  almonds,  figs,  and  grapes  (Ritter,  xyi.  287 
[Gage’s  trans I .  iii.  341}).  The  region  was  44  re¬ 
markably  well  watered  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  Palestine.”8  On  this  account,  the  name 
Ephratah,  applied  to  Bethlehem  and  the  country 
around  it,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  as  referring 
to  the  fruitfulness  insured  by  its  waters.* 

And  a  man  went.  The  man  left  Bethlehem 
with  his  family  in  the  time  of  famine,  in  order, 
during  its  continuance,  to  sojourn  in  the  fertile 
territories  of  Moah,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whither  the  calamity  did  not  extend. 
For  this  the  Jewish  expositors  rightly  blame  him. 
He  left  his  neighliors  and  relatives  in  distress,  in 
order  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  enemy ;  forsook  his 
home,  in  order  to  reside  as  a  stranger  in  Moab. 
If  what  he  did  was  right,,  all  Bethlehem  should 
have  done  the  same  !  The  case  stood  very  differ¬ 
ent,  when  Abraham  for  a  like  reason  went  to 
Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  10);  for  Abraham  went  with  all 
his  house,  left  no  one  behind,  and  was  everywhere 
a  stranger.  But  Isaac  is  already  forbidden  from 
adopting  the  same  method  of  relief  (Gen.  xxvi.  2), 
and  Jacob  removes  to  Egypt,  not  on  account  of  the 
famine,  but  because  his  lost  Joseph  has  been  found 
again.  But  this  man  undertakes,  by  his  own 
strength  and  in  selfish  segregation  from* his  fellows, 
to  change  the  orderings  of  divine  providence.  The 
famine  was  ordained  as  a  chastening  discipline; 
but  instead  of  repenting,  he  seeks  to  evade  it  by 


going  to  a  foreign  land.  Whether  this  can  be 
done,  the  ensuing  narrative  is  about  to  show. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  name  of  the  man  was 
BUlmeleoh.  His  family  was  of  importance  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.),  well  known 
in  Bethlehem  (ch.  i.  19  ff;  iv.  1  ft),  and  by  no 
means  poor  (ch.  i.  21).  The  names  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  held  to  testify  to  the  same  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Israelitish  life,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  reflect  those  obvious  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  popular  discernment  remarked  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  bore  them.  The  man  is 
named  Elimelech, 44  my  God  is  King.”  All  names 
compounded  with  44  melech,”  king,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  Abimelech,  Ahimelech,  etc.,  are 
borne  by  distinguished  persons.  Now,  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  in  contest  with  a  king  of  Mo/tb,  Eglon,  that 
Israel  had  experienced  that  God  is  king  ;  and  yet, 
here  an  Elimelech  withdraws  himself  from  the 
favor  of  God  in  order  to  live  in  Moab !  His  wife's 
name  was  Naomi, 44  the  lovely,  gracious  one.”  The 
name  unquestionably  corresponded  to  the  charac¬ 
ter.  Whoever  is  loved  as  she  was,  and  that  by 
daughter*  in-law,  is  most  certainly  worthv  of  love. 
As  to  the  names  of  the  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 
the  derivations  which  make  them  signify  44  sickly  ” 
and  44  pining,”  suggested  perhaps  by  their  subse¬ 
quent  fate,  are  undoubtedly  erroneous.  For, 
surely,  they  bore  them  already  when  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  after  leaving  which  they  continued  in  life 
over  ten  years  in  Moab.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  by  these  names,  bestowed  at  birth,  the  parents 
expressed  the  feeling  that  these  sons  were  their 
44  joy  ”  and  44  ornament.”  Mahlon  (properly  Mach- 

lon)  may  then  be  derived  from  /  machol, 

44  circle-dance,”  Greek  charos.  Comp.  1  Kgs.  iv.  31, 
where  Ueman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  are  called  sons 
of  Machol ;  and  in  Greek,  Chortgi*  or  Chorolde* , 
from  chorot.  In  like  manner,  Chilion  4 *  (or  rather 

Kilion),  may,  like  kalhih,  a  bride,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  to  crown.  The  name  would  thus 

signify  coronatus,  just  as  IcallaJi  (bride)  signifies  a 
coranata.  It  is  particularly  stated  that  they  are 
44  Ephrathites  ”  of  Bethlehem-judah.  Ephratah 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem  and  the  region 
around  it.  Accordingly,  Ephrathites  are  native* 
of  the  city,  persons  properly  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  not  mere  residents  in  Bethlehem  from 
other  tribes  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  7).*  So  David  also,  by 
a  use  of  the  word  in  obvious  accord  with  this  pas¬ 
sage,  is  spokeir  of  as  the  son  of  an  Ephrathite 
of  Bethlehem-judah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12);  and  the 
prophet,  when  he  announces  Him  who  in  the 
future  is  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  expressly 
speaks  of  Bethlebem-Ephratah  (Micah  r.  1 ).  For 
the  same  reason,  the  full  name  Bethlehem-judah  is 
constantly  used,  in  order  to  prevent  any  confusion 
with  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15 ;  cf  Com. 
on  Judg.  xii.  8).  and  also  to  make  it  impossible  to 
think  of  Ephrathites  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Vers.  3-5.  And  Slimeleoh  died.  Probably 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Moab.  This  appears 


1  Ritter  ( BrdJeunde ,  xlll.  458)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Burkbardt,  that  in  Nqjd,  in  Arabia,  similar  Amines  recur 
at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

2  Which  even  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher’s  edit.  p.  40) 

particularly  notices. 

•  row  nrnw,  to  bear,  sc.  fruit, 

ef.  m?,  Phreth,  in  its  Greek  form  Euphrates,  an 

as  it  were. 


4  Sept.  XsXoiwv,  Josephus  XsAAtW.  The  magnUeeoe* 
of  the  names  mitrtit  rather  seem  to  contrast  with  the  os- 
happy  issue.  For  Ellmelecb  Josephus  pate  Abimetech, 
probably  also  in  oonseqoeoee  of  some  allegorical  exposi- 


6  Some  of  the  older  Jewish  teachers  not  inappropriately 
render  "  Rphratim  ”  by  isywrfsrara,  high-ben,  or  Pala¬ 
tini  (Ruth  Rabba ,  29,  etc.). 
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not  only  from  the  connecting  “  and  99 :  "  they 
came  to’  Moab,  were  there,  and  Elimelech  died ” 
(cf.  the  Com.  on  Judg.  i.  1),  bat  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sons  did 
not  many  while  he  was  yet  living. 

The  death  of  the  father  is  the  beginning  of  the 
sad  catastrophe ;  but  notwithstanding  its  occurrence 
the  sons  are  unwilling  to  return.  On  the  contrary, 
they  proceed,  in  violation  of.  the  Mosaic  law,  to 
take  Moabitish  wives  (cf  Com.  on  Judg.  iii.  6  t ). 
That  such  marriages  fall  within  the  prohibition  of 
Dent,  vii.  3  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  restrictions 
of  that  passage  apply  to  all  who  serv  o  false  gods, 
and  the  idolatry  of  Ammon  and  Moab  is  as 
strongly  abominated  as  any  other.  That  Moab 
and  Ammon  are  not  expressly  named  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  speaks  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
In  other  passages,  the  worship  and  fellowship  of 
Moab  are  rejected  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  other  nations  (cf.  Judg.  x.  6).  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  what  name  a  people  bears,  but  what 
its  religion  and  worship  are.  No  doubt',  how¬ 
ever,  me  old  Jewish  expositors  are  right  when 
they  maintain  that  the  law  which  forbids  the  en¬ 
trance  of  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  into  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Jehovah,  even  to  the  tenth  genera¬ 
tion  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  does  not  bear  on  the  case  of 
Ruth.  For  this  can  apply  only  to  men,  who  from 
their  sex  are  enabled  to  act  independently,  not  to 
women,  who  are  selected  and  taxen.  A  woman 
founded  no  family  in  Israel,  but  was  taken  into 
one.  For  that  reason,  also,  there  is  no  connection 
whatever  between  this  law  and  that  in  Deut  vii. 
2  ff.  Israel  was  forbidden  to  take  wives  for  their 
sons  from  among  the  neighboring  nations,  not 
because  these  entered  into  the  congregation  or 
founded  strange  families,  but  because  marriage  is 
a  covenant,  and  involves  the  danger  of  becoming 
mixed  up  with  idolatry. 

Inapplicable,  likewise,  to  the  present  case  is 
the  passage  in  Deut.  xxi.  10  ff.,  adduced  by  Le 
Clerc  in  defense  of  Naomi’s  sons.  Doubtless,  the 
fact  that  a  woman  was  a  captive  taken  in  war  gave 
marriage  with  her  an  altogether  different  charac¬ 
ter.  In  that  case  all  the  presuppositions  which 
underlie  the  enactment  in  Deut.  vii.  were  want¬ 
ing.  The  woman,  moreover,  must  first  bewail  her 
kindred  as  dead,  before  she  is  allowed  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  But  Ruth  and  Orpah  were  not  captives. 
Marriage  with  them  was  in  all  respects  such  as 
Deut  vii.  provided  against  Nor  does  the  narra¬ 
tive  seek  to  hide  the  sin  of  the  young  men.1  It  is 
precisely,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  striking  beauty 
of  the  thought  of  our  Book,  that  the  wrong  which 
has  been  done  is  overcome,  and  turned  into  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  a  great  end.  The  Midrash  makes  a 
daughter  of  king  Eglon  out  of  Ruth.  Her  heart 
at  least  is  noble  ana  royal  as  any  king’s  daughter 
could  be,  and  her  exterior  was  doubtless  such  as 
to  correspond  with  it. 

The  name  of  the  one  wee  Orpah,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Ruth.  The  designation  of 
girls  by  names  borrowed  from  plpasing  animals  or 

J  The  Targnm  justly  brings  it  into  fell  relief.  [It  para¬ 
phrases  :  "  and  they  transgressed  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
and  took  foreign  wires  from  among  the  daughters  of  Moab.’’] 
The  answers  of  lie  Clerc  are  misunderstandings,  which  hare 
been  repeated  down  to  Bertheau.  Rjuu bach’s  excuses  for 
the  brothers  are  already  offered  by  older  Roman  Catholic 
expositors.  "  But,’’  says  one  of  these  (cf  Serarius,  p.  680), 
"  why  make  excuses  for  them?  for  Scripture  does  in  no 
way  represent  them  as  holy  men.” 

*  LTD  is  usually  regarded  as  a  contraction  either  of 


flowers  is  common  to  all  nations.  The  conjecture 
that  Orpah,  or  Orpha,  as  the  LXX.  pronounce  it, 
like  Ophra,  signifies  a  hind,  is  therefore  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  accordance  with  Moabitish  usage.  A 
comparison  might  apparently  be  made  with  cerva , 
Celtic  carv  (cf.  Benfey,  ii.  174).  The  name  of 
Ruth  would  gain  in  interest,  if  the  derivation 
which  I  propose,  were  approved.  Singularly 
enough  the  name  of  the  rose  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  although  this  flower  to  this  day 
adorns  tne  ruins  of  the  holy  land  with  wondrous 
beauty.  The  Mishna  and  Talmud  speak  of  it 
under  its  Greek  name,  (cf.  my  Rose  und 

Nachtigafl ,  p.  19).  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in 

rTn  we  have  the  ancient  form  of  the  word  £6&or, 
rosa ,  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  redness  of  the 
flower,  4pv0p6s>  rutilvs ,  Sanskrit  rudh‘irat  Gothic 
rauds  (Benfey,  ii.  125).  That  even  the  so  called 
Semitic  and  classical  languages  have  many  words 
and  roots  in  common,  especially  such  as  denote 
common  objects,  as  colors,  animals,  plants,  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  numerous  instances,  as  e.  g.  oA <p6s,  albus , 

7^?*  At  all  events,  the  thought  of  Ruth  as  the 
Moabitish  Rose  is  in  itself,  apart  from  the  philolog¬ 
ical  probability,  too  attractive  to  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  expression  to  the  conjecture.11 

And  they  dwelt  there  about  ten  years.  The 
selection  of  such  maidens  as  the  sequel  shows 
Ruth  and  Oroah  to  be,  and  the  peaceful  relations 
which  must  nave  existed  between  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reduce  the 
offense  of  Naomi’s  sons  against  the  marriage  law  to 
its  mildest  form.  But  the  distance  at  winch  they 
keep  themselves  from  their  native  land  and  people 
when  these  are  in  distress,  in  order  to  find  nappi- 
ness  and  rest  for  themselves  elsewhere,  does  not 

Jirove  productive  of  blessings.  The  lot  that  be- 
alls  them  is  very  sad.  *The  father,  who  feared  lest 
he  should  not  be  able  to  live  at  home,  had  scarcely 
reached  the  strangers’  land  before  he  died.  The 
sons  founded  their  houses  in  Moab,  and  Moab  be¬ 
came  their  grave.  They  were  probably  determined 
not  to  return  home  before  the  famine  was  over ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  they  themselves  were  no 
more.  The  father  had  emigrated  in  order  to  have 
more  and  to  secure  his  family ;  and  now  his  widow 
had  neither  husband,  nor  sons,  nor  property. 
Mahlon  and  Chilion  had  died  childless  ;  “  joy^’  and 
“  ornament  ”  had  given  way  to  mourning  and  the 
signs  of  bereavement  —  Naomi  stood  alone  in  a 
foreign  land.  Then  she  aroqe  with  her  daughters- 
in-law. 

Ver.  6.  For  Jehovah  had  visited  his  people 
to  give  them  bread.  Believing  Israel  sees  the 
government  of  God  in  everything.  Everything 
comes  from  Him  and  is  designed  to  discipline  and 
instruct  mankind.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  47,  48,  it  is 
written  that  in  case  Israel  shall  apostatize  from 
God  and  cease  to  serve  Him,  it  shall  serve  its  ene 
mies,  and  that  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  nakedness 
and  want.  That  the  famine  which  had  at  this 
time  befallen  Bethlehem  was  the  consequence  of 
one  of  those  military  tyrannies  which,  as  the  Book 

rYttO,  vision,  appearance,  or  better,  of  rVTCrj  female 
friend.  The  explanation  of 

i opposition  that  it  Is  the  same  with  the  two  mid¬ 

dle  letters  being  transposed.  Geeenlos  derives  it  from  the 
Arabto  'Orphan,  a  mane  ;  cf.  the  Heb.  neck.  «It 

may,  however,  be  more  suitable,”  says  bright,  "as  the 
mime  of  a  female,  to  regard  It  as  identical  with  the  Arabic 
'Orphan  in  the  sense  of  liberality —  Tr  ] 
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of  Judge*  relates,  chastised  the.  people,  there  is 
not  the  least  indication.  But  a  chastisement  it 
certainly  was,  even  though  this  is  not  asserted. 
And  doubtless,  the  people,  as  it  usually  did  under 
such  circumstances,  turned  with  penitence  and 
prayer  to  its  God.  Then  the  years  of  famine  came 
to  an  end.  God  remembered  his  people.  It  is  a 
judgment  of  God  when  He  allows  men  to  go  their 
own  ways  and  help  themselves  in  their  necessities 
and  sufferings  (ct.  the  torspiWv,  Acts,  xvii.  30) ; 
but  in  his  mercy  He  remembers  them,  as  he  re- 
jnembered  Israel  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  24).  The  word 

^12?  here  used,  occurs  repeatedly  for  such  a  re¬ 
turn  of  divine  remembrance.  God  remembered 

^i2?)  Sarah,  silently  mourning  over  her  childless¬ 
ness  (Gen.  xxi.  1).  After  Moses  had  performed 
wonders  before  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  people  believed, 

and  when  they  heard  that  God  had  observed  (^12^) 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  and  had  looked  upon 
their  affliction,  they  bowed  down  and  worshipped 
(Ex.  iv.  31). 

From  the  turn  of  the  language  that  God  “  re¬ 
membered  ”  to  “  give  bread  ”  to  his  people,  more 
particularly  to  Bethlehem,  the  44  House  of  Bread,” 
it  may  properly  be  inferred  that  the  famine  was 
not  the  result  of  war,  but  of  drought. 

Note  on  Bethlehem  and  the  grave  of 
Rachel.  44  No  one,”  savs  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  i. 
471 ),  has  ever  doubted,  f  believe,  that  the  present 
Beit  Lahm,  4  House  of  Flesh,’  of  the  Arabs,  is 
identical  with  the  ancient  Bethlehem,  4  House  of 
Bread,’  of  the  Jews.  The  present  distance  of  two 
hours  from  Jerusalem  corresponds  very  exactly  to 
the  six  Roman  miles  of  antiquity.’’  Schubert 
justly  calls  it  the  most  attractive  and  significant 
of  all  the  world's  birthplaces. 

This  Bethlehem,  where  Rachel  died,  where  Boaz 
married  Ruth,  where  David  was  bom,  and  Jesus 
Christ  entered  the  world,  is  to-day,  as  Ritter  re¬ 
marks,  a  little  city  or  village  44  hardly  worthy  of 
mention  on  its  own  account,  having  scarcely  a 
single  noteworthy  characteristic,  except  the  un¬ 
changing  carpet  of  green,  and  the  beautiful  sky 
from  which  once  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  the  shepherds.’’ 

Bethlehem  lies  two  short  hours  south  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  on  two  moderate-sized  hills,  on  whose  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  declivities  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  place  are  built  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Wady  et  Taamir&h.  During  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  it  flourished  greatly  for  a 
season,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  long.  Its  j 
present  inhabitants  are  mostly  Christians.  They 
are  a  strong  and  energetic  race.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  warlike  feuds  seem  to  have  given  the 
place  a  better  title  to  be  called  Bethlachem,  House 
of  War,  than  Bethlehem. 

Toward  the  west,  there  is  a  succession  of  irregu¬ 
lar  hills  and  valleys  as  far  as  the  chapel  ovpr 
Rachel’s  sepulchre.  The  Jews  considered  this  as 
an  especially  sacred  spot1  The  monument  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Pales¬ 
tine  somewhere  between  a.  d.  1160  and  1173, 
as  consisting  of  44  eleven  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  with  a  cupola  resting 


on  four  pillars  over  them ;  and  all  passing  Jews 
write  their  names  on  the  6tones  of  the  monument  ” 
(ed.  Asher,  p.  40).  The  Jewish  traveller  Petachia 
(circa  a.  d.  1175-80),  writes  as  follows:  44  Eleven 
stones  lie  on  the  grave  of  Rachel,  according  to  the 
eleven  tribes,  for  Benjamin  was  only  bom  as  his 
mother  died.  The  stones  are  of  marble  ;  and  the 
stone  of  Jacob,  also  marble,  covers  all  the  others, 
and  is  very  large,  so  that  it  requires  many  persons 
to  move  it.”  This  induces  the  author  to  add  the 
following  legend :  44  The  monks  who  live  a  mile 

away,  once  took  the  stone  from  the  grave,  and  de¬ 
posited  it  by  their  church ;  but  the  next  morning 
they  saw  it  again  at  the  grave  as  before  ”  (ed. 
Carmoly,  p.  97). 

The  autnor  of  Jichus  ha  Abot  gives  a  description 
of  the  cupola  as  it  was  in  his  time  (cf.  Hottinger, 
Cippi  Hebraici ,  p.  33,  Carmolv,  ltineraires,  etc., 
p.  436).  The  Arabian  traveller  Edrisi  (about 
a.  d.  1150;  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  345)  and  another  anon¬ 
ymous  writer  (Fundgruben  des  Orients,  ii  135 ; 
Carmoly,  p.  457 )  also  speak  of  it 

Buckingham’s  description  (a.  d.  1816)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  44  We  entered  it  on  the  6outh  side  by  an 
aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  as 
it  has  no  doorway,  and  found  on  the  inside  a  square 
mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up  from  the 
floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to 
leave  barely  a  narrow  passage  for  walking  around 
it.  It  is  plastered  with  white  stucco  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  high  to  enclose 
within  it  any  ancient  pillar  that  might  have  been 
found  on  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Around  the  in¬ 
terior  face  of  the  walls  is  an  arched  recess  on  each 
side,  and  over  every  part  of  the  stucco  are  written 
and  engraved  a  profusion  of  names,  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Roman  characters.”  (Cf.  Palestine,  i- 
336.) 

HOMI LEXICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.* 

u  A  man  of  Bethlehem-j udah  went  to  sojourn  in 
Moab.”  Because  there  is  famine  at  home,  the 
family  of  Elimelech  migrate  to  a  foreign  country. 
They  alone  think  that  the  distress  cannot  be  borne. 
Instead  of  crying  to  God  and  trusting  in  Him, 
along  with  their  brethren,  in  Bethlehem,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  enemy's  land,  where  heathen  worship 
false  gods.  Their  emigration  testifies  to  a  decrease 
in  their  faith.  Here  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  Go  to  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee ;  but 
it  must  rather  be  said,  They  went  to  a  land  that 
God  had  rejected.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  God  did  not  bless  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  therefore  their  entrance  brought  no 
joy.  They  sought  to  avoid  one  affliction,  and  fell 
into*a  heavier.  The  men  escaped  famine,  but  death 
overtook  them.  They  had  not  trusted  God’s  love 
at  home,  and  so  his  judgments  smote  them  abroad. 

Results  like  these  should  also  be  contemplated  by 
many  who  undertake  to  emigrate  in  our  days.  Not 
many  go  as  Abraham  went  to  Canaan,  or  as  Jacob 
went  to  Egypt ;  the  majority  follow  in  the  Bteps  of 
Elimelech. 

Continue  in  thy  land,  and  support  thyself  hon¬ 
estly.  44  To  many  ”  —  says  a  book  called  Sabbat - 
liche  Erinnerungen ,  — 44  it  may  be  a  necessity  to 
leave  their  native  land,  for  the  relations  of  lire  are 


1  [They  do  still.  Dr.  Hackett,  who  visited  the  tomb  in 
1862,  says :  "  The  Jews,  as  would  be  expected,  regard  the 
spot  with  peculiar  interest.  One  of  them  Ailed  a  bag  with 
earth  collected  near  the  tomb,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  my 
travelling  companions  to  bring  home  with  him  to  this 
country,  as  a  present  to  a  brother  of  the  Jew  reeidiug  here.1' 


See  Scripture  Illustrations,  Boston,  1865,  p.  102,  where  a 
small  engraving  of  the  present  exterior  of  the  sepulchre 

is  al-to  given - Tr.]  , 

a  [Compare  the  Introduction,  Sect.  6,  for  some  general 
Horn  lie  tical  Hints  on  the  whole  Book.  —  Tr.] 
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manifold  and  often  strange ;  bnt  most  of  those 
who  in  these  days  ^eize  the  pilgrim-staff,  are  not 
driren  by  distress.  It  is  not  hanger  after  bread, 
or  want  of  work  that  urges  them,  but  hunger 
after  gain,  and  the  want  of  life  in  God.”  1 

Starks  :  Dearth  and  famine  are  a  great  plague, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  pray  with  reference 
to  them,  “  Good  Lord,  deliver  us !  ” 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Elimelech  emigrated  to  a 
heathen  land,  where  the  living  God  was  not  ac¬ 
knowledged,  while  emigrants  of  the  present  day 
go  for  the  most  part  to  lands  where  churches  are 
already  in  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elimelech,  notwithstanding  his  unbelieving  flight, 
became  after  all  no  Moabite.  The  emigrant’s 
grand  concern  should  be  not  to  have  the  spirit  of 
a  Moabite  when  he  leaves  his  native  land.  Many 
have  ended  much  more  sadly  than  Elimelech,  and 
have  left  no  name  behind.  Elimelech’s  kindred  was 
vet  visited  with  blessings,  because  the  faithful, 
believing  spirit  of  an  Israeli tish  woman,  Naomi, 
worked  in  his  household. 

Starkb  :  Husband  and  wife  should  continue  true 
to  each  other,  in  love  and  in  sorrow,  in  good  and 
evil  days. 

“  And  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Naomi.”  Naomi 
means,  “  pleasant,  lovely/*  As  her  name,  so  her 
character.  Her  name  was  the  mirror  of  her  na¬ 
ture.  And  truly,  names  ought  not  to.  be  borne  in 
vain.  [Fuller  :  Names  are  given  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  not  only  to  distinguish  mem  from  each  other, 
but  also,  —  1 .  To  stir  them  up  to  verify  the  mean¬ 
ings  and  significations  of  their  names.  Wherefore 
let  every  Obudiah  strive  to  be  a  “  servant  of  God,” 
every  Nathaniel  to  be  “  a  gift  of  God/’  Onesimus 
to  be  “  profitable,”  every  Roger  “  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  ”  (?)  Robert  “ famous  for  counsel”  (?),  and 
William  “  a  help  and  defense  ”  to  many.  2.  To 
incite  them  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  those  worthy 
persons  who  formerly  have  been  bearers  and  own¬ 
ers  of  their  names.  *Let  all  Abrahams  be  faithful, 
Isaacs  quiet,  Jacobs  painful,  Josephs  chaste  ;  every 
Lewis,  pious ;  Edward,  confessor  of  the  true  faith ; 
William,  conqueror  over  his  own  corruptions.  Let 
them  also  carefully  avoid  those  sins  for  which  the 
bearers  of  the  names  stand  branded  to  posterity. 
Let  every  Jonah  beware  of  frowardness,  Thomas 
of  distrustfulness,  etc.  If  there  be  two  of  our 
names,  one  exceedingly  good,  the  other  notoriously 
evil,  let  us  decline  the  vices  of  the  one,  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  virtues  of  the  other.  Let  every  Judas  not 
follow  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  our  Saviour, 

1  [Without  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  it  may  nevertheless  serve  a  good  purpose  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  sentences  from  Dr.  Thos.  Fuller 
(1664),  which  read  to-day  suggest  the  great  need  of  that 
caution  in  "  application  ”  which  they  also  exemplify  :  "  Now 
if  any  do  demand  of  me  my  opinion  concerning  our  breth¬ 
ren  which  of  late  left  this  kingdom  to  advance  a  plantation 
In  New  England ;  sorely  I  think,  as  St  Paul  said  concern¬ 
ing  virgins,  be  had  '  received  no  commandment  from  the 
Lord  ;  *  so  I  cannot  find  any  jnst  warrant  to  encourage  men 
to  undertake  this  removal ;  but  think  rather  the  counsel 


but  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  the  writer  of  the 
General  Epistle ;  each  Demetrius  not  follow  him 
in  the  Acts  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  bnt 
Demetrius,  3  John,  ver.  12,  who  had  “  a  good  report 
of  all  men ;  ”  eveir  Ignatius  not  imitate  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  lame  father  of  blind  obedience,  but  Ig¬ 
natius,  the  worthy  martyr  in  the  primitive  church. 
And  if  it  should  chance,  through  the  indiscretion 
of  parents  and  godfathers,  that  a  bad  name  should 
be  imposed  on  any,  O  let  not  “  folly  ”  be  “  with  ” 

them,  because  Nabal  is  their  name . In 

the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  royal 
ship  called  “  The  Revenge,”  which,  having  main¬ 
tained  a  long  fight  against  a  fleet  of  Spaniards 
( wherein  eight  hundred  great  shot  were  discharged 
against  her),  was  at  last  fain  to  yield;  but  no 
sooner  were  her  men  gone  out  of  her,  and  two 
hundred  fresh  Spaniards  come  into  her,  but  she 
suddenly  sunk  them  and  herself ;  and  so  “  The  Re¬ 
venge  ”  was  revenged.  Shall  lifeless  pieces  of  wood 
answer  the  names  which  men  impose  upon  them, 
and  shaH  not  reasonable  souls  do  the  same  ?  —  Tr.]. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Betwixt  the  reign  of  the  judges, 
Israel  was  plagued  with  tyranny ;  and  while  some 
of  them  reigned,  with  famine.  Seldom  did  that 
rebellions  people  want  somewhat  to  humble  them. 
One  rod  is  not  enough  for  a  stubborn  child. 

Fuller  :  The  prodigal  child  complained,  “  How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  bread 
enough,  and  I  die  for  hunger !  ”  So  here  we  see 
that  the  uncircamdzed  Moabites,  God’s  slaves  and 
vassals,  had  plenty  of  store,  whilst  Israel,  God’s 
children  (but  his  prodigal  children,  which  by 
their  sins  had  displeased  their  Heavenly  Father), 
were  pinched  with  penury. 

The  same  :  Let  ns  not  abuse  strangers,  and 
make  a  prey  of  them,  but  rather  let  us  be  courteous 
unto  them,  lest  the  barbarians  condemn  us,  who 
so  courteously  entreated  St.  Paul,  with  his  ship¬ 
wrecked  companions,  and  the  Moabites  in  my  text, 
who  suffered  Elimelech,  when  he  came  into  the 
land,  to  continue  there. 

The  same :  “  And  Elimelech  died”  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  tree  thrive  that  hath  been  trans¬ 
planted  when  it  was  old. 

The  same  :  “  And  she  was  left ,  and  her  two 
tons”  Here  we  see  how  mercifully  God  dealt 
with  Naomi,  in  that  He  quenched  not  all  the  sparks 
of  her  comfort  at  once,  hut  though  He  took  away 
the  stock,  He  left  her  the  steiqs.  Indeed,  after¬ 
wards  He  took  them  away  also  ;  but  first  He  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  a  gracious  daughter-in-law.  —  Tr.] 

best  that  king  Joaah  proscribed  to  Amariah.  f  Tarry  at 
home.’  Tet  as  for  those  that  are  already  gone,  flu:  be  it 
from  us  to  conceive  them  to  be  such  to  whom  we  may  not 
say,  (  God  speed,”  as  it  is  in  2  John  verse  10  :  but  let  ns 
pity  them,  and  pray  for  them  ;  for  sure  they  have  no  need 
of  our  mocks,  which  I  am  afraid  have  too  much  of  their 
own  miseries.  I  oonclnde  therefore  of  the  two  Bnglands, 
what  our  Saviour  saith  of  the  two  wines,  Luke  v.  89  :  *  No 
man  having  tasted  of  the  old  presently  desire th  the  new : 
for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better.*  ”  —  Tr.] 
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Ver8M  7-18. 


Faithfulness  until  Death. 


7  *  Wherefore  [And]  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place  where  she  was,  and  her  two 
daughters-in-law  with  her ; 1  and  they  [already]  went  on  the  way  to  return  unto  the 

8  land  of  Judah.  And  Naomi  said  [Then  said  NaomiJ  unto  her  two  daughters-in-law, 
Go,  return  each  to  her  mother's  house :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  deal  kindly  with  you.4 

9  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  grant  you  that 
ye  may  find  *  rest  [a  resting-place],  each  of  you  in  the  house  of  her  husband.  Then 

1 0  she  kissed  them ;  and  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  And  they  said  unto  her, 

1 1  Surely  4  we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people.  And  Naomi  .said.  Turn  again 
[Return],  my  daughters :  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?  are  there  yet  any  more  sons  in 

12  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  husbands  ?  Turn  again  [Return],  my  daughters, 
go  your  way  [omit :  your  way]  ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  have  [to  belong  (again)  to]  an 
husband.  If  [Even  if]  I  should  say,4  I  have  hope,  if  I  should  have  [should  belong 

13  to]  an  husband  also  to-night,  and  should  also  bear  sons ;  would  ye  [then]  6  tarry  for 
them  [omit :  for  them]  till  they  were  grown  ?  would  ye  stay  for  them  [would  you 
then  shut  yourselves  up]  from  having  husbands  [in  order 7  (after  all)  not  to  belong 
to  a  husband]  ?  nay,  my  daughters ;  for  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes  [it  it 
much  more  bitter  to  me  than  to  you],8  that  [since]  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

14  is  gone  out  against  me.  And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  again.9  And 

15  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law  [and  tamed  back]  ;  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  And  she 
[Naomi]  said,  Behold,  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  unto  her 

1 6  gods  [God] : 10  return  thou  [aioo]  after  thy  sister-in-law.  And  Ruth  said,  Entreat 
[Urge]  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  [and]  to  return  from  following  after  thee :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  [abidest],  I  will  lodge 

17  [abide]:  thy  people  shall  he  [is]  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  Where  thou 
diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  do  so  to  me,  and 

18  more  also,  xfn  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.  When  [And  when]  she  saw 
that  she  was  steadfastly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  [©eased  to 
dissuade]  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  7.  —  from  this  Term,  and  the  preceding  (cf.  aim  ver.  10),  it  appears  plain,  u  Bertheao  remarks,  that  not  only 
Naomi,  bat  aim  both  her  danghters-in-law,  set  oat  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Judah.  It  may  be  true  that  JVaomi, 
determined  from  the  start  that  they  most  not  oarry  out  this  intention,  "  looked  upon  them  as  only  bearing  her  oom party 
for  a  while  before  parting  ”  (Dr.  Cassel,  below) ;  but  it  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  In  the  struggle  between  duty  and 
Inclination,  she  did  not  finally  reach  this  conclusion  until  the  moment  that  she  attempted  to  give  It  effect.  The 

*•  of  oourm  strictly  applicable  only  to  NaomL  —  Tk.] 

[»  Ver.  8.  —  Tgn  cpipy  rrjrp  nt£S^  :  lit.  Jehovah  do  kindness  with  you.  On  the  form  as  opta¬ 

tive,  cf.  Gee.  127,  8,  b.  Although  the  shortened  form  W¥'  is  more  usual,  its  substitution  by  the  Keri  Is  unnecessary. 

In  Optpi?  the  suffix  Is  masc.,  although  referring  to  women,  cf.  aim  in  the  next  member  of  the  clause. 

Similar  departures  from  strict  grammatical  propriety  occur  in  vert.  9, 11, *18, 19*,  22,  ch.  ir.  11.  Gesenius  regards  them 
as  originally  oolloqnlal  inaccuracies,  which  afterwards  passed  into  books,  §  121,  6,  Bern.  1.  All  but  two  (vers.  19,  22)  of 
those  lo  our  Book  are  actually  found  in  conversations. 

[S  Ver.  9.  —  imperat.  ecriptio  defect,  for  On  the  construction,  cf  Gee.  180, 1.  The  imperat.  Is 

only  a  stronger  Jussive,  hence  easily  connected  with  it  — Tx.] 

[4  Ver.  10. —  **2) ;  Dr.  fnssnl  first  supplies :  "  We  will  not  turn  back,’*  and  then  renders  **2)  by  (fata,  w  for,”  ct  Ges 


Lex.  s.  ▼.  ^3,  B.  8,  b.  In  that  oase,  however  (alter  the  Implied  negation),  sondem,  "  but,”  would  be  better  than  "for.* 

But  it  is  best  taken  like  8n  in  N.  T.  before  words  directly  quoted,  c£  Lex.  1.  e.  B.  1,  b.  Kell’s  remark,  that  R  ^2)  before 
words  in  direct  discourse  serves  to  strengthen,  being  almost  equal  to  an  assurance,”  is  certainly  not  true  in  all  cases,  c t 
18am.  x.  19;  1  Kgs.  xi.22.  —  Ta.] 


[6  Ver.  12.  —  ''S :  ^2  is  causal,  and  introduces  another  but  closely  connected  reason  (the  first,  also 

introduced  by  ^2),  being  given  in  the  preceding  clause)  why  they  should  return,  cf.  Isa.  vi.  5 ;  Ps.  xxU.  12.  In  BngBsh, 


we  should  represent  this  ^5  —  ’'S  by  w  for— and.”  VV'H,  and 


'$7%  m  • 
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with  the  conditional  particle  omitted,  as  in  Pi.  lxix.  83 ;  clii.  16  ;  Amoe  lii.  8,  etc.  Cf.  Bw.  867  b.  In  English  we  might 

imitate  the  eentenoe  thus :  "  For  (let  us  suppose)  I  say,  1  hare  hope ;  I  hare  a  husband  ;  I  have  children  ;  will  you,** 

etc.] 

[8  Ter.  18.  —  is  the  fan.  suffix  ]jTT,  used  as  a  neuter  (cf.  Oes.  107,  8),  with  prep.  and  the  interrogative 

il  •  "  under  these  circumstances,”  or  briefly  "  then,”  as  inserted  in  the  text  after  Dr.  Cassel.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  not  unusual  in  Chaldee,  cf.  Dan.  il.  6,  9,  24  ;  Bar*  ▼.  12.  In  Hebrew  It  is  found  again  at  Job  xxx.  24.  As  it 
occurs  here  in  the  colloquy  of  Naomi  with  her  daughters,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  asa  word  current  in  the  language 
of  daily  Ufa  See  Kell,  Introd .  to  O.  T.  §  187,  2.  The  rendering  of  the  £.  V.  (after  Sept.,  Vulg.,  etc.),  "  for  them,”  is  very 
improbable,  both  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  word,  the  emphasis  being  clearly  on  "  wail,”  and  also  because  of  its 
fern,  suffix.  —  To.] 

[T  Ter.  18.  —  lit.  "  to  not,”  Dr.  Cassel,  urn.  expresses  negative  design,  as  positive. 

The  necessary  result  £s  here  represented  as  designed,  cf.  the  use  of  Ira,  Win.  58,  10,  6.  —  Tr.] 

[8  Ver.  18.  —  D2D  "TStJ  •  Dr.  Cassel  Interprets  rather  than  renders :  "  for  I  am  much  worse  off  than 

you,  since  against  me,”  etc.  ‘Substantially  the  same  rendering  Is  given  by  Kell,  De  Wette,  Wright,  Wordsworth,  etc. 
"  So  Sept.,  which  has  vwkp  not  inrip  vpmv,  and  so  Syr.  and  Arabic  ”  (Wordsworth).  Berth eau,  like  E.  V.  takes 
D3D  —  on  your  account,  for  your  s^ke.  The  objection  that  this  would  require  Dy\>5  bostead  of  020  (cf.  2  Sam. 
i.  28),  does  not  hold,  cf.  Prov.  v.  18  ;  Bootes.  li.  10,  etc.  But  the  other  rendering  yields  a  better  sense.  may  be 

adjective,  noun,  or  verb,  vis.  8  sing,  pert  of  *"HDJ  used  impersonally.  —  Tr.] 

(9  Ter.  14.  —  "TTO  :  Dr.  Camel  —  "  exceedingly.”  But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  change  the  English  R  again.” 
referring  to  ver.  9.  —  Tr.] 

[10  Ver.  16.  —  Sept,  and  Vulg  render  by  the  plural,  "gods.”  Luther  has  the  sing.,  and  so  Dr.  Cassel. 

The  reference  Is  apparently  to  the  national  deity  —  "  her  people  and  her  god  ”  —  namely,  Chemosh  (Num.  xxi.  29) : 
hence,  the  sing,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  Naomi's  words  do  not  necessarily  cou. 
tain  any  recognition  of  the  Moabitish  deity,  or  indicate  (as  Wright  suggests)  that  "  she  was  possibly  led  astray  by  the 
false  Idea  that  Jehovah  was  only  the  God  of  Israel.”  Was  Jephthah,  then,  similarly  led  astray  (cf.  Judg  xl.  24,  27)  ?  — 
Tr.] 

[11  Ver.  17.  —  '2  Is  not  "if”  (DM,  1  8am.  1U.  17,  etc.),  but  "  that,”  ct  1  8am.  xlv.  44  ;  1  Kgs.  ii.  28. 

"  I  swear,”  or  some  such  expression,  is  understood,  cf.  Gen.  xxii.  16.  The  B.  V.  might  be  corrected  by ‘leaving 
untranslated,  and  rendering :  "  only  death  shall  part  thee  and  me.”  The  Hebrew,  Instead  of  invoking  a  definite 

judgment  or  calamity  on  himself,  in  case  he  breaks  his  oath,  simply  says  712,  which  with  the  addition  "  and  more  too,” 
is  perhaps  more  awful  to  the  imagination  because  It  is  not  definite.  —  On  the  article  with  "  death,”  cf.  Ges.  109,  Bern. 
Lc.  —  Tr.] 


BXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  7.  And  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place. 
The  place  is  not  named,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
Israelitish  family  had  after  all  not  become  nat¬ 
uralized  in  it.  No  one  asks  Naomi  to  stay.  No 
one  accompanies  her,  save  her  two  daughters-in- 
law,  the  youthful  widows  of  her  too  early  faded 
sons. 

And  they  already  went  on  the  way.  Until 
then  Naomi  had  looked  on  her  daughters-in-law  as 
only  bearing  her  company  for  a  while  before  part¬ 
ing.  Bat  being  now  far  from  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  on  the  highway  from  Moab  to  Judah,  she 
stops,  and  bids  them  re  tarn. 

Ver.  8.  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with  yon,  aa  ye 
have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me.  A 
scene  now  begins  of  unequaled  tenderness  and 
amiableness.  We  get  a  look  into  a  family-life  that 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  all.  It  is  an  honor  to 
the  deceased  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  that  they 
made  such  a  selection  of  wives ;  but  they  must  also 
have  been  worthy  of  the  enduring  love  they  awak¬ 
ened,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  no  children 
to  strengthen  die  bonds  of  affection.  The  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Moabitish  women,  Ruth  and  Orpah, 
to  their  new  family,  must  be  grounded  in  psycho¬ 
logical  facts,  with  a  knowledge  of  which  exegesis 
cannot  dispense.  The  Moabitish  women  had  en¬ 
tered  into  an  Israelitish  house,  and  had  breathed 
the  beneficent  atmosphere  of  a  family  of  Judah. 
Marriage  and  family  life  form  the  real  mirror  of 
religions  belief  and  worship.  Hence,  the  apostle, 
in  ms  sublime  manner,  arranges  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  by  referring  to  the  love  of  Christ 
for  his  church  (Ephes.  v.  22  ff.).  Ancient  Israel, 


therefore,  distinguished  itself  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  not  merely  by  the  name  of  its  God,  but 
by  its  life  at  home  in  the  family,  by  faithfulness 
and  love  to  wife  and  child.  Purity  and  morality 
in  marriage  were  the  necessary  results  of  faith  in 
the  only,  living  God,  as  much  as  a  life  of  unchaste 
and  sensual  pleasures  belonged  to  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  idolatry  among  the  Ammonites  and  Moab¬ 
ites.  Among  the  worst  sins  into  which  Israel  fell 
in  the  desert,  was  the  whoredom  with  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Moab  in  the  service  of  Baal-Peor  (Num. 
xxv.) ;  by  executing  summary  and  terrible  pun¬ 
ishment  on  which,  Phinehas  the  priest  won  for 
himself  an  enduring  blessing.  The  Mosaic  law 
does  not  contain  special  and  extended  instructions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  wife  and  child.  But  the 
command,  41  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,” 
stands  among  the  Sinaidc  Ten  as  the  reflection  of 
that  other  which  says,  44  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods.”  An  affectionate,  moral  family  life  had 
become  an  Israelitish  characteristic  through  the 
influence  of  the  Israelitish  faith,  as  is  evident 
already  in  patriarchal  times  from  the  instances  of 
Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel  and  Lcab.  But  it  showed 
itself  still  more  brightly  in  Israel  as  a  nation,  liv¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  other  tribes  in  Canaan,  since 
monogamy  had  become  its  natural  and  prevailing 
practice.  Every  profounder  apprehension  of  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  brought  about  by  man’s  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God,  affects  the  wife  especially.  She 
experiences  most  deeply  the  beneficence  of  a  life 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  God.  Her  happiness  and 
her  love,  indissolubly  connected,  depend  upon  the 
moral  education  of  the  man  she  follows.  Ruth 
and  Orpah  felt  the  impression  of  the  higher  moral- 
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it y  which,  in  contrast  with  the  Moabitish  home,  [  the  mother,  whose  kind  and  genial  soul  evidently 
pervaded  every  Israelitish  household.  It  is  not  I  answered  to  her  beautiful  name.  Thus  much  may 
necessary  to  conceive  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  as  i  also  be  gathered  from  her  farther  conversation 
men  of  eminence  in  this  respect ;  but  they  held  j  with  her  daughters.  But  the  unhappy  relations 
fast  to  their  famile  traditions,  according  to  which  1  between  daughter  and  mother-in-law,  elsewhere 
the  wife  occupied  a  position  of  tenderness,  pro-  j  usual,  must  in  general  have  been  unknown  in 
tected  by  love  and  solicitude.  They  did  not  act  in  Israel.  Otherwise  the  prophet  could  not  represent 
entire  accordance  with  the  law  when  they  married  it  as  a  sign  of  the  extremest  social  ruin  that, 
Moabitish  wives ;  but  neither  did  they  unite  with  as  the  son  against  the  father,  and  the  daughter 
them  in  the  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor.  Although  they  against  the  mother,  so  the  daughter-in-law  rises 
may  not  have  been  specially  pious  and  god-fearing  up  against  the  mother-in-law  (Mic.  vii.  6) ;  a  pas- 
men,  their  national  mode  of  home  and  married  sage  to  which  Christ  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the 
life  nevertheless  contrasted  with  that  of  Moab,  and  effects  to  be  brought  about  in  social  life  by  his 
all  the  more  strongly  because  they  lived  in  the  gospel  (Matt.  x.  35). 

midst  of  Moab.  Both  the  young  women,  ac-  Vers.  9,  10.  Jehovah  grant  you  that  you 
quainted  with  the  fate  of  Moabitish  marriages,  felt  may  find  a  safe  plaoe.  If  he  be  truly  worthy  of 
themselves  gratefully  attracted  to  the  Israelithdi  love  who  amid  his  own  sorrow  still  thinks  of  the 
house  into  which  they  entered.  They  had  not  ac-  welfare  of  others,  then,  surely,  Naomi  is  worthy 
cepted  the  law  and  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  they  re-  of  love.  She  has  Been  called  upon  to  part  with  all 
quited  the  kind  and  tender  treatment  they  received  that  was  dear  to  her,  with  husband  and  children, 
with  equally  self-sacrificing  love.  That  Naomi  She  stands  quite  alone  in  her  advanced  age.  But 
can  acknowledge  this,  after  having  observed  them  even  yet  all  partings  are  not  over.  She  thinks 
through  ten  years  of  married  life,  what  a  picture  that  now  also  she  must  no  longer  allow  herself  to 
of  peace  ana  happiness  does  it  suggest  f  The  be  accompanied  by  Orpah  and  Ruth.  Both  the 
women  had  not  only  heard  the  religion  of  Jehovah  daughters-in-law  are  yet  young  ;  should  she  take 
confessed  in  Moab  (cf.  the  expression  :  Jehovah  them  with  her  into  her  uncertain  lot !  She  has  not 
deal  kindly  with  you,  etc.),  but  they  had  seen  the  the  presumption  to  forget  their  future  in  thoughts 
expression  of  it  in  the  life.  What  they  have  done  about  her  oiyn  ;  nor  the  vanity  to  think  that  the 
and  are  yet  ready  to  do,  is  the  consequence  thereof,  widows  of  her  sons  should  not  marry  again.  The 
For  national  divisions,  we  here  see,  are  overcome  position  of  a  single  woman  in  antiquity  was  ap 
rather  by  the  preaching  of  the  life  than  by  the  unhappy  one.  It  was  altogether  customary  for 
verbal  proclamation  of  doctrine.  youthful  widows  to  marry  again.  Only  a  hus- 

Naomi  praises  not  only  the  love  which  Ruth  and  band’s  house  is  the  true  asyhim  for  a  woman. 
Orpah  have  manifested  toward  their  husbands,  There  she  finds  protection,  safety,  and  honor.  That 
but  also  that  which  they  have  shown  towards  her-  is  the  idea  of  the  menuchah,  the  rest,  which  Naomi 
self,  the  mother-in-law.  And  this  ‘is  yet  more  wishes  that  Jehovah  may  give  each  of  them  in  the 
noteworthy.  Ancients  and  moderns  unite  in  com-  house  of  another  husband.  It  is  impossible  to 
plaints  of  the  unhappy  relations  between  daugh-  imagine  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  the  end  of 
ters-  and  mothers-in-law.  Plutarch,  treating  of  the  marriage  to  a  woman.  The  possession  of  a  mean- 
duties  of  married  persons,  relates  that  in  Leptis,  in  chah,  an  asylum  of  honor  and  freedom,  is  the  high- 
Africa,  it  was  customary  for  the  bride  on  tnc  day  est  happiness ;  the  want  of  it,  a  terrible  misfor- 
after  the  wedding  to  send  to  the  bridegroom's  tune.  Amonp  other  evils,  Israel  is  told  that  in 
mother  to  ask  for  a  pot,  which  the  latter  refuses,  the  event  of  disobedience  it  shall  have  iio  menuchah 
pretending  that  she  has  none,  in  order  that  the  (Deut.  xxviii.  65).*  The  holy  land,  if  it  be  poe- 
young  wife  may  speedily  become  acquainted  with  sessed  in  faith,  is,  as  it  were,  the  earthly,  house  to 
the  stepmotherly  disposition  of  her  mother-in-law,  which  Israel  has  come,  like  a  wife  to  the  house  of 
and  be  less  easily  provoked  when  subseouently  her  husband.  “  Hitherto/*  says  Moses,  Deut.  xii. 
more  serious -troubles  arise.1  In  Terence  (Hecyra,  9,  “you  have  not  yet  come  unto  the  menuchah 
ii.  1,4),  Laches  laments  “  that  all  mothers-in-law  which  Jehovah  your  God  gives  you.*’  The  desert 
have  ever  hated  their  daughters-in-law  **  (unoanimo  had  no  place  of  rest,  properly  speaking  :  it  was 
omne s  socrus  oderunt  nurus).*  Juvenal,  in  his  only  the  way,  not  the  goal.  Solomon  was  the 
satire  against  women  (vi.  231),  says,  in  a  rather  first  who  could  praise  God  for  the  complete  gift  of 
coarse  way,  that  matrimonial  peace  is  inconceiva-  menuchah  to  his  people  ( 1  Kgs.  viii.  56).  It  is  true, 
ble  so  long  as  the  mother-in-law  lives  (desperanda  Israel’s  highest  menuchah  is  God,  Jehovah  himself 
salva  concordia  socru).  Old  German  popular  say-  and  his  redemption.  He  is  the  true  goal  of  life, 
ings  faithfully  reproduce  the  ancient  maxims:  Says  the  prophet  (Isa.  xi.  10)  :  “  And  it  shall  come 
“  Diu  Swiger  ne  wdst,  doss  sit  Snur  gewesan  ”  (the  to  pass  in  that  day  :  the  Root  of  Jesse  —  to  him 
mother-in-law  has  forgotten  that  she  was  ever  a  shall  the  nations  repair,  and  his  menuchah  is  glory/* 
daughter-in-law) ;  •  “  Die  bests  Swiaar  ist  die,  auf  And,  hence,  Christ  also  says,  Matth.  xL  29  :  “  Learn 
deren  Rock  die  Game  wdden  **  (the  best  mother-in-  of  me,  that  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you 
law  is  one  on  whose  gown  the  geese  feed,  i.  e.  who  shall,  find  rest  (hydrauaiv,  menuchah)  for  your 
is  dead).  souls/* 

The  family  life  of  Naomi  with  her  daughters-in-  Such  a  menuchah  Orpah  and  Ruth  had  enjoyed 
law  affords  no  trace  whatever  of  such  sad  experi-  in  the  homes  of  their  husbands ;  and  they  are,  as  it 
ences.  They  mutually  love  each  other  —  both  were,  vocationless,  if  they  find  not  another.  It 
during  the  lives  of  the  husbands  and  after  their  was  in  the  natural  course  of  ancient  social  life  that 
decease,  —  although  they  belong  to  different  tribes,  they  should  marry  again  among  the  people  to 
The  praise  for  this  naturally  belongs  largely  to  whom  they  belonged.  Naomi  thinks  it  wrong  for 

1  Cf.  Jerome,  adv.  Joviman,  Kb.  i.  48,  p.  817,  and  Com-  duabus  In  uua  domo,  periqoe  fortune,  nullum  oertameoi 
msni.  ad  MUJueam ,  on  oh.  vii.  p.  619  (ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  nulla  contango  eat.” 

1221).  *  Similar  Ideas  are  treated  of  in  his  peculiar  way,  by 

2  Pliny,  In  his  Pantgyr.  Trajani,  oap.  84,  says ;  w  quo  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara,  in  Judas,  der  RrxtcMm ,  v.  p.  15. 
quidem  admirabllins  existimandum  est,  quod  mulieribos  4  [The  word  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  tmmoack,  which, 

however,  differs  only  in  form,  of.  oh.  Ui  1.  —  Ta.] 
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her  to  take  them  away  from  that  people.  Turn 
back,  she  says ;  may  the  blessing  of  tne  God  of 
Israel  be  with  you  even  in  the  midst  of  Moab !  May 
He  grant  you  rest  in  the  house  of  a  new  husband ! 
And  she  kisses  them,  as  the  signal  of  parting  (cf. 
ver.  14),  —  but  a  loud  weeping  arises.  Naomi  finds 
it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  leave  these  last  dear  friends 
whom  she  has  become  accustomed  to  regard  as 
daughters.  Orpah  and  Ruth  are  unwilling  to  turn 
back,  unwilling  to  let  the  loved  Naomi  proceed 
alone  on  her  solitary  way  through  life.  “  We  go 
with  thee,”  they  say,  “  to  thy  people.” 

Vers.  11-13.  And  Naomi  said :  Have  I  then 
yet  eons  in  my  womb  ?  It  is  by  means  of  two 
considerations  that  Naomi  seeks  to  persuade  her 
daughters-in-law  to  return :  first,  she  holds  out  to 
them  the  prospect  of  new  family  connections  in , 
Moab;  and,  secondly,  she  shows  them  that  all 
hope  of  renewed  married  happiness  is  ended  if  they 
go  with  her.  The  surprising  deiicaey  with  which 
this  is  done,  is  such  as  to  show  clearly  how  truly 
a  religious  love  educates  and  refines.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  of  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  impending  separation,  lies  after  all  solely  in  the 
fret  that  Ruth  and  Orpah  are  Moabitesscs.  Na¬ 
omi  could  not  bear  to  tell  them  that  if  they,  as 
daughters  of  Moab,  went  with  her  to  Israel,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  less  hospitable  situation 
than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  She  is  too  tender 
to  remind  these  good  children  of  the  fact  that  Is¬ 
rael  does  not  sanction  connections  with  Moab. 
On  this  account,  she  had  already  suggested  (ver.  8), 
with  special  emphasis,  that  they  should  return  to 
*  Moab,  each  to  her  mother’s  house,  thus  putting  the 
natural  Moabitish  mother  over  against  herself,  the 
Israelitish  mother-in-law.  She  would  thereby  in¬ 
timate  to  them,  as  delicately  and  indirectly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  they  .could  hope  for  nothing  in  Israel 
except  what  she  herself  could  give;  that  they 
could  enter  into  her  house,  indeed,  but  not  into 
Israel's  national  life.  Naomi’s  speech  in  vers.  12, 
13,  is  a  climactic  utterance  of  grief,1  which  often 
says  so  many  really  unnecessary  things,  in  order 
to  conceal  others  which  it  dares  not  say.  Orpah 
and  Rlith  are  themselves  aware  of  all  that  Naomi 
6ays  to  them  in  these  verses.  In  wishing  to  go 
Ttfith  her,  they  cannot  possibly  have  a  thought  of 
building  hopes  on  sons  yet  to  be  born  to  Naomi  by 
another  marriage.  But  —  and  this  is  what  Naomi 
would  make  them  feel  —  any  other  hope  than  this 
vain  one,  they  as  Moabitish  women  could  not  have 
in  Israel.  If  I  myself — she  gives  them  to  under¬ 
stand —  could  yet  have  sons,  I  would  take  you 
with  me.  My  home  would  then  be  your  home  too. 
To  me  you  are  dear  as  daughters-in-law,  whether  in 

i  The  climax  of  grief  shows  Itself  In  the  climax  of  im¬ 
possibilities  adduced  to  show  that  she  can  have  no  other 
sons  for  Ruth  and  Orpah.  In  the  first  place  she  says,  1  am 
too  old  ;  but  if  I  were  not,  I  have  no  husband.  But  even 
if  I  had  a  husband,  and  brought  forth  children  this  very 
night,  two  of  them,  and  they  sons,  would  yon  wait  till  they 
were  grown  up,  and  shut  yourselves  in  until  they  were  mar¬ 
riageable  !  The  word  ^2^7,  here  used  In  the  sense  of  shut¬ 
ting  one’s  self  in,  does  not  occur  again  in  Scripture,  and  re¬ 
ceives  Its  explanation  only  from  its  use  in  this  sense  in 
the  later  Hebrew.  This  meaning,  however,  is  evidently 

very  ancient.  It  Is  connected  with  garden,  the  vepd- 
Seuroc ,  which  was  closed  in,  hedged  in.  Ruth  and  Orpah 
would  have  had  to  look  upon  themselves  as  brides  of  the 
supposed  sons  of  Naomi,  and  must  therefore  have  been  shut 

In.  With  this  the  explanation  of  the  word  nbs  Itself 
stands  connected.  KaUah  means  bride  and  daughter-in-law 
(as  newly-married  wifo),  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek 


Israel  or  in  Moab,  but  other  prospect  have  you 
none.  Here  where  everything  turns  on  love,  the 
fulfiller  of  every  law,  Naomi  does  not  think  of  the 
legal  provisions  with  respect  to  levirate  marriages ; 
but  she. heaps  up  the  improbabilities  against  her 
being  able  to  furnish  husbands  to  her  daughters- 
in-law  in  Israel,  in  order  in  this  veiled  manner  to 
indicate  that  this  was  nevertheless  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  ground  of  hope  for  them  in  Israel. 

For  I  am  worse  off  than  you  are.  It  is  very 
painful  for  Naomi  to  let  them  go,  for  she  is  entirely 
alone.  But  she  cannot  answer  it  to  take  them 
with  her,  seeing  she  can  offer  them  no  new  home. 
Undoubtedly,  she  is  in  a  worse  situation  than  that 
of  the  young  women.  For  them  there  is  yet  a 
possible  future  among  their  people.  Naomi  has 
buried  her  happiness  in  a  distant  grave.  For  her 
there  is  no  future.  The  last  of  those  dear  to  her, 
she  herself  must  tear  away  from  her  heart.  “  Je¬ 
hovah’s  hand,”  she  says,  “  went  forth  against  me.” 
She  is  soon  to  experience  that  his  mercy  is  not  yet 
exhausted. 

Ver.  14.  But  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  Orpah 
suffers  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  goes;  but 
Ruth  remains,  and  will  not  leave  her.  The  result 
of  Naomi ’s  tears  is,  that  Orpah  takes  leave  of  her, 
and  that  Ruth  clings  to  her  only  the  more  closely. 
The  hopelessness  of  the  future,  on  which  the  mother 
had  dilated,  leads  Orpah  back  to  Moab,  but  suffers 
Ruth  to  go  with  her  to  Israel.  All  that  Naomi 
had  said,  her  solitariness,  poverty,  sorrow,  only 
served  to  attach  her  more  firmly.  Orpah  too  was 
attached  and  well  disposed ;  but  still,  with  eyes  of 
love,  although  she  had  them,  she  yet  saw  herself, 
while  Ruth  saw  only  the  beloved  one-  It  might 
be  said  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  that  the  same 
cause  induced  Orpah  to  go  and  Ruth  to  remain, 
the  fact,  namely,  that  Naomi  had  no  longer  either 
son  or  husband.  The  one  wished  to  become  a 
wife  again,  the  other  to  remain  a  daughter.  Few 
among  the  natural  children  of  men  are  as  kind 
and  good  as  Orpah ;  but  a  love  like  that  of  Ruth 
has  scarcely  entered  the  thoughts  of  poets.  An¬ 
tigone  dies  for  love  of  her  brother ;  but  the  life 
which  awaited  Ruth  was  more  painful  than  death. 
Alcestis  sacrifices  herself  for  her  husband,  and 
Sigunc  (in  the  Parcival  of  Wolfram  v.  Eschen- 
bach)  persistently  continues  in  a  solitary  cell,  with 
the  corpse  of  her  lover  whom  she  had  driven  into 
battle,  until  she  dies  ;  but  Ruth  goes  to  a  foreign 
land  and  chooses  poverty,  not  for  a  husband  or  a 
lover,  but  for  the  mother  of  him  who  long  since 
was  torn  away  from  her-  She  refuses  to  leave  her 
for  the  very  reason  that  she  is  poor,  old,  and  child¬ 
less.  Naomi,  having  lost  her  sons,  shall  not  on 

rvtutnf  (cf.  Matt.  x.  85,  as  also  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  German  Brnut ,  Grimm,  IF hrterb.  il.  882).  The 
Greek  yv/i<fnj  explains  Itself  from  the  Latin  nubrre,  to  cover, 
to  veil.  The  bride  already  covered  herself,  like  the  wifo, 
withdrew  herself  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  was  shut  up. 
The  goddesses  themselves  were  originally  called  kvV^ku 
probably  because  they  were  conceived  of  as  rendered  invisi¬ 
ble  by  the  nature -covering  of  tree  and  fountain.  The  use 
of  <rvwvp4oc,  for  sister-in-law,  by  the  LXX.  in  ver.  15,  is 
peculiar,  and  doubtless  intended  to  mean  "  the  other,  second, 
the  sister-daughter-in-law,”  rather  than  tf  sister-in-law.” 
In  classic  authors  It  does  not  occur ;  for  in  owi'vjitocdpov, 
the  <rvv  refers  to  jcopov.  The  Hebrew  bride  derives  her 
name  from  the  garland  with  which  It  was  customary  to 
crown  both  bride  and  bridegroom  (cf.  Mader,  de  Coronis , 
Helmet.  1662,  p.  85,  etc.).  The  symbolism  of  the  word  con¬ 
tains  profound  poetical  ideas.  It  represents  a  shutting  in, 
It  is  true  ;  but  by  flowers,  —  a  shutting  np  onto  perfection 
and  coronation. 
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that  account  lose  her  daughters  also.  Rather  than 
leave  her  to  suffer  alone,  Ruth  will  starve  with,  or 
l*‘g  for  her.  Here  is  love  for  the  dead  and  the 
living,  surpassing  that  of  Alcestis  and  Sigune. 
That  Ruth  does  for  her  mother-in-law,  what  as  the 
highest  filial  love  the  poet  invents  for  Antigone, 
when  he  represents  her  as  not  leaving  her  blind 
father,  is  in  actual  life  almost  unexampled.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  of  a  deeper 
conflict  than  that  which  love  had  to  sustain  on  this 
occasion.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  when 
Elimelech  left  his  people  in  order  not  to  share  their 
woes.  It*  was  rendered  inevitable,  when,  against 
the  law  of  Israel,  his  sons  took  wives  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Moab.  It  broke  out  when  the  men  died. 
Their  love  for  their  Israelitish  husbands  had  made 
the  women  strangers  in  their  native  land ;  and  the 
love  of  Naomi  for  her  Moabitish  daughters  made 
her  doubly  childless  .in  Israel.  Nationality,  laws, 
and  custom,  were  about  to  separate  mother-  and 
daughters-in-law.  But  as  love  had  united  them, 
so  also  love  alone  has  power  to  solve  the  conflict, 
but  only  such  a  love  as  Ruth’s.  Orpah  escapes 
the  struggle  by  returning  to  Moab;  Ruth  ends  it 
by  going  with  Naomi. 

Ver.  15.  Thy  sister-in-law  returned  home  to 
her  people  and  to  her  God.  In  these  remarka¬ 
ble  words  lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  vers. 
11-13.  Her  daughters  had  said  to  her  (ver.  10), 
“We  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  people.'1  It  grieves 
Naomi  to  be  obliged  to  tell  them,  with  all  possible 
tenderness,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  they  mean 
it,  this  is  altogether  impossible.  It  was  necessary 
to  intimate  to  them  that  a  deeper  than  merely  na¬ 
tional  distinction  compels  their  present  parting: 
that  what  her  sons  had  done  in  Moab,  was  not 
customary  in  Israel;  that  her  personal  love  for 
them  was  indeed  so  great,  that  she  would  gladly 
give  them  other  sons,  if  she  had  them,  but  that  the 
people  of  Israel  was  separated  from  all  other  na¬ 
tions  by  the  God  of  Israel.  Orpah  understood 
this.  Strong  as  her  affection  for  Naomi  was,  her 
natural  desire  for  another  resting-place  in  a  hus¬ 
band’s  house  was  yet  stronger ;  and  as  she  could 
not  hope  for  this  in  Israel,  sne  took  leave  and  went 
back.  For  the  same  reason,  Naomi  now  speaks 
more  plainly  to  Ruth :  thy  sister-in-law  returned 
home  to  her  people  and  to  her  God.  It  is  not  that 
we  belong  to  different  nations,  but  that  we  worship 
different  Gods,  that  separates  us  here  at  the  gates 
of  Israel. 

Vers.  16,  17.  And  Ruth  said,  Thy  people  ia 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  Naomi’s 
house,  her  character  and  life,  have  won  for  her  the 
love  of  her  daughters-in-law.  Ruth  cleaves  to  her  | 
and  will  not  leave  her,  although  poverty  and 
misery  await  her.  For  love  to  her  she  proposes 
to  give  up  not  only  home  and  family,  Dut  also 
all  the  heart-joys  that  might  there  yet  be  hers. 
She  cleaves  to  her  thus,  although  she  is  of  Israel. 
Naomi  and  her  house  have  made  Israel  also  appear 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Ruth.  Who  would  not  wish 
to  go  to  a  people  whose  sole  known  representatives 
were  so  amiable  as  Naomi  and  her  family !  In 
•  Moab,  the  young  women  had  not  been  made  aware 
*  that  one  cannot  be  united  to  Israel  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  Israel’s  God,  for  they  had  entered  the 
marriage  relation  with  sons  of  Israel  without  en¬ 
tering  into  covenant  with  their  God.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  they  learn,  from  Naomi’s  intimations,  that 
that  which  Mahlon  and  Chilion  had  done,  was 
against  the  custom  of  Israel.  The  discovery  in¬ 
stantly  manifests  itself  in  different  effects  on  Orpah 
and  Ruth.  Orpah  is  repelled,  because  she  thinks 


only  of  the  bridal  she  might  lose.  Ruth  is  attracted ; 
for  if  that  which  distinguishes  this  people  which 
she  already  loves  be  its  God,  then  sne  loves  that 
God  also.  In  Naomi  she  loves  both  people  and 
God.  Ruth’s  love  is  true  love  :  it  cleaves  to  Na¬ 
omi  not  for  advantages,  but  on  account  of  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  amiability.  Ruth  desires  to  be  one  with 
her  for  life.  She  will  not  let  her  be  alone,  wher¬ 
ever  she  may  be.  What  Naomi  has,  she  also  will 
have,  her  people  and  her  God.  And  this  she  ex¬ 
presses  at  once,  so  clearly  and  decidedly,  that  in 
ver.  17  she  swears  by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  expositors,  after  the  example  of  the 
Targum,  suppose  a  dialogue  to  have  taken  place 
in  which  Naomi  has  first  explained  to  Ruth  the 
difficulties  connected  with  faith  in  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael.  All  this,  however,  should  be  considered 
merely  as  a  didactic  anticipation  of  her  subsequent 
experiences.  In  our  narrative,  the  confession  of 
Ruth,  “  thy  God  is  my  God,”  is  the  highest  stage 
of  that  devotion  which  she  yields  to  Naomi  for 
life.  She  has  vowed  that  nothing  shall  separate 
her  love  from  its  object  ;  for  whatever  could  sep¬ 
arate  it,  would  make  it  imperfect  But  since  the 
God  of  Israel  is  the  true  ground  of  all  the  love 
which  she  felt  for  her  Israelidsh  friends,  it  follows 
that  her  confession  of  Him  is  the  keystone  of  her 
vow.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  solution  of 
the  conflict  into  which  persons  who  mutually  loved 
each  other  had  fallen.  It  rectifies  the  error  com¬ 
mitted  by  her  husband  when  he  took  the  Moabi¬ 
tish  woman  notwithstanding  her  relation  to  the  idol 
of  Moab.  The  unity  of  the  spirit  has  been  attained, 
which  not  only  shows  true  love,  but  even  in  mem¬ 
ory  reconciles  what  was  amiss  in  the  past.  For 
Naomi’s  grief  was  so  great,  not  only  because  she 
had  lost  her  sons,  but  also  because  the  daughters- 
in-law  which  she  had  must  be  given  up,  and  she  be 
left  alone.  And  as  love  enforced  the  separation, 
so  love  also  became  the  cord  drawing  to  a  yet 
closer  union.  If  Naomi  believed  herself  fallen  out 
of  the  favor  of  God  on  Moab’s  account,  she  could 
derive  comfort  from  Ruth  who  for  her  sake  entered 
into  the  people  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  And  when  she  saw  that  she  was 
firmly  resolved.  Older  expositors  have  imagined 
that  Naomi’s  efforts  to  persuade  her  daughters-in- 
law  to  return  homewaid,  were  not  altogether  se¬ 
riously  meant.  She  only  wished  to  test  them. 
They  take  this  view  in  order  to  free  Naomi  from 
the  reproach  of  being  too  little  anxious  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  daughters  into  Israel  and  the  true  faith 
(Rambach:  Qacerunt  hie  fnterpretea  an  rede  fecerit 
Noomia ,  etc.).1  But  this  whole  exposition  is  a 
dogmatic  anachronism.  Naomi  could  entertain  no 
thoughts  of  missionary  work  astonderstood  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  for  that  she  is  not  to  be  reproached. 
The  great  love  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  whole 
narrative  rests,  shows  itself  precisely  in  this,  that 
Naomi  and  her  daughters-in-law  were  persons  of 
different  nationality  and  religion.  This  contrast  — 
which  a  marriage  of  ten  years  has  only  affection¬ 
ately  covered  up  —  it  is,  that  also  engenders  the 
conflict  of  separation.  During  more  then  ten  years 
the  marriage  of  Naomi’s  sons  to  Moabitesses  was 
and  continued  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  although, 
in  the  happy  issue  of  their  choice,  its  unlawfulness 
was  lost  sight  of.  What  she  had  not  done  then  in 
the  spring-tide  of  their  happiness,  Naomi  could  not 
think  of  doing  now.  Her  generous  love  shows  it¬ 
self  now  rather  in  dissuading  her  daughters-in-law 

1  "  Sedftlii  tamen  Hebrsd  pari  ter  ao  Christi&ni  inter-pra¬ 
tes  Noomi&m  a  reatu  liberant,  et  non  serio  sed  teatandl 
aoimo  id  eglsee  stataunt.”  —  Kamhaoh,  p.  743. 
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from  going  with  her  to  Israel.  For  they  surely 
would  nave  gone  along,  if  their  deceased  husbands, 
instead  of  remaining  in  Moab,  had  returned  to  Is¬ 
rael.  But  their  death  had  in  reality  dissolved  every 
external  bond  with  Naomi.  No  doubt,  Naomi 
now  feels  the  grief  which  the  unlawful  actions  of 
her  husband  and  sons  have  entailed.  Had  her 
daughters-in-law  been  of  Israel,  there  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  no  necessity  of  her  returning  solitary  and 
forsaken.  She  feels  that  “  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is 
against  her.”  How  indelicate  would  it  be  now, 
nay  how  unbecoming  the  sacredness  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  involved,  if  Naomi,  at  this  moment,  when 
she  is  herself  poor,  and  with  no  prospect  in  the 
future,  were  to  propose  to  her  daughters-in-law  to 
leave  not  merely  the  land  but  also  the  god  of 
Moab,  that  thus  they  might  accompany  her.  If 
she  had  ever  wished,  at  this  moment  she  would 
scarcely  dare,  to  do  it.  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  conflict,  that  she  could  not  do  it  Tne  ap¬ 
pearance  of  self  interest  would  have  cast  a  blot  on 
the  purity  of  their  mutual  love.  Naomi  might  now 
feel  or  believe  what  she  had  never  before  thought 
of,  —  she  cpuld  do  nothing  but  dissuade.  Anything 
else  would  have  rudely  destroyed  the  grace  and 
elevation  of  the  whole  beautiful  scene.  The  great 
diflerence  between  Orpah  and  Ruth  shows  itself 
in  the  very  fact  that  the  one  yields  to  the  dissuasion, 
the  other  withstands.  Ruth  had  the  tenderly  sen¬ 
sitive  heart  to  understand  that  Naomi  must  dis¬ 
suade  ;  and  to  all  Naomi’s  unuttered  reasons  for 
feeling  obliged  to  dissuade,  she  answers  with  her 
vow.  Naomi  dissuades  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
poor,  —  “  where  thou  abidest,  I  will  abide,”  is  the 
answer ;  that  she  is  about  to  live  among  another 
people,  —  “  thy  people  is  my  people  ;  ”  that  she 
worships  another  God,  —  “  thy  God  is  my  God  ;  ” 
that  she  has  no  husband  for  her,  —  “  only  death 
shall  part  me  from  thee.”  Under  no  other  circum¬ 
stances  could  the  conflict  have  found  an  end  so 
beautiful.  Naomi  must  dissuade  in  order  that 
Ruth  might  freely,  under  no  pressure  but  that  of 
her  own  love,  accept  Israeli  God  and  people. 
Only  after  this  is  done,  and  she  holds  firmly  to  ner 
decision,  does  Naomi  consent  and  “  cease  to  dis¬ 
suade  her.” 

Note  to  verse  8 :  “  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with 
you ,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me” 
The  love  which  unites  husband  and  wife  in  mar¬ 
riage,  reconciles  the  contrasts  inherent  in  difference 
of  nationality,  makes  peace,  gives  a  good  con¬ 
science,  and  leaves  a  blessed  memory.  Christian 
families,  too,  will  do  well  to  look  upon  the  good 
understanding  existing  between  Naomi  and  her 
daughters-in-law  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  It 
originated  in  the  right  love  of  the  wives  for  their 
husbands,  and  of  the  mother  for  her  sons.  A  right 
love  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  its  objects,  even 
though  derived  through  others.  The  jealousy  of 
mothers  toward  their  children-in-law,  and  of  wives 
toward  their  husbands’  parents  does  not  spring 
from  love. 

A  pleasing  instance  of  ri^ht  relations  with  a 
mother-in-law  comes  to  light  in  the  gospel  history. 
Jesus  enters  into  the  house  of  Peter,  whose  mother- 
in-law  lies  sick  of  a  fever.  Request  is  immediately 
made  in  her  behalf,  and  He,  always  full  of  love 
ready  to  flow  forth  in  miracles  wherever  He  sees 
love,  heals  her  (Matth.  viii.  14  ff.  and  paral.).  The 
term  xevBepd,  used  in  this  account  by  the  gospels, 
is  also  employed  by  the  Sept,  with  reference  to 
Naomi.  ^ 

Origen  has  a  remarkable  passage,  thoroughly 
worthy  of  his  noble  spirit  (cf.  on  Job,  Lib .  i.) : 


I  “  Blessed  is  Ruth  who  so  clave  to  her  aged  mother- 
in-law  that  she  would  not  leave  her  until  death. 
For  this  reason,  Scripture  indeed  has  justly  ex¬ 
tolled  her;  but  God  has  beatified  her  forever. 
But  He  will  judge,  and  in  the  resurrection  con¬ 
demn,  all  those  wicked  and  ungodly  daughters-in- 
law  who  deal  out  abuse  and  wrong  to  their  parents- 
in-law,  •unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  gave  life 

and  sustenance  to  their  husbands . If, 

therefore,  thou  lovest  thy  husband,  O  wife,  then 
love  them  also  who  gave  him  being,  and  thus 
brought  up  a  son  for  themselves  and  a  husband  for 
thee.  Seek  not  to  divide  the  son  from  his  father 
or  mother !  Seek  not  to  bring  the  son  to  despise 
or  father  or  mother,  lest  thou  fall  into  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  awful  inquest' 
and  judgment.” 

But  these  excellent  words  never  found  the  right 
echo.  Even  Jerome  says  :  prope  niodum  naturale  ext , 
ut  nurus  socrum  et  socrus  odent  nnrum.  And  yet  it 
never  was  the  case  where  Christian  virtue  was 
actually  alive. 

Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  had  to  endure 
not  a  little  from  her  mother-in-law.  The  lat¬ 
ter  supported  Monica’s  disobedient  maid-servants 
against  their  mistress.  She  allowed  them  to  bring 
her  all  sorts  of  evil  reports  about  her.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  she  daily  chided  and  provoked.  But 
Monica  met  her  with  such  complaisant  love,  quiet 
obedience,  and  amiable  patience,  as  to  conquer  the 
irritable  mother-in-law,  so  that  she  became,  and 
continued  to  be  to  the  last,  the  friend  and  protect¬ 
ress  of  her  daughter-in-law.  No  wonder  that  from 
such  a  heart  there  sprang  the  faith  and  spirit  of  a 
man  like  Augustine  (ef.  Barthel,  Monica ,  p.  31). 

Not  only  the  history,  but  also  the  traditions  and 
the  poetry,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  frequently  depict 
the  sufferings  of  daughters-in-law,  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  mothers  of  their  husbands.  As  part  of  the 
“  swan-legends  ”  of  the  lower  Rhine,  we  have  the 
peculiar  story  of  Matabruna,  the  bad  wife  of  tfie 
king  of  Lillcfort,  who  persecuted  and  tormented 
her  pious  and  believing  daughter-in-law  Beatrix, 
until  at  last  the  latter,  bv  God’s  help,  came  off  vic¬ 
torious  (cf.  Wolf,  Niederlandische  Sagen ,  p.  175 ; 
also  my  treatise  on  the  Schwan ,  p.  24). 

Hermann  Boerhaave’s  step-mother  having  died, 
the  universally  celebrated  physician  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  All  the  skill  with  which  God  has  endowed 
me  I  applied,  and  spent  whole  half-nights  in  con¬ 
sidering  her  disease,  in  order  to  prolong  her  life,  — 

but  all  in  vain . But  I  weep  too,  as 

often  as  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  now  1  shall 
have  no  more  opportunity  to  show  her  my  love, 
veneration,  and  gratitude ;  and  I  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  inconsolable,  if,  since  my  coming  of  age,  I 
had  been  even  once  guilty  of  disrespect  or  ingrat¬ 
itude  toward  her.” 

It  may  hence  be  seen  how  deeply-grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is,  that  in  German  [and  if  in 
German,  then  in  English  too. — Tr.]  giauben  [to 
believe]  and  lieben  [to  love]  are  really  of  the  same 
root.  In  Gothic,  Hubs  means,  “  dear,  beloved  ”  ;  hu 
ban,  “  to  be  beloved.”  With  this,  the  likewise  Gothic 
laubjan,  galaubian ,  “  to  believe,”  is  connected.  In  the 
version  of  Ulfilas,  even  i\t rfy,  hope,  is  at  Rom.  xv. 

1 3  translated  by  lubains.  And  in  truth :  Faith,  Love, 
Hope,  these  three  are  one ;  but  the  greatest  of  them 
is  Love. 

H0MJLKT1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

“  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with  you ,  as  ye  have  dealt 
with  the  dead  and  vnth  me.  Naomi’s  husband 
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was  dead.  Her  sons  had  married  Moabitesses,  and 
had  died  childless.  Usually,  and  sometimes  even 
in  “  believing  ”  families,  mothers-in-law  and  daugh- 
tcrs-in-law  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  But 
Naomi,  although  in  Moab,  enjoved  such  love  in  the 
house  of  her  sons,  that  her  (faugh ters-in-l aw  did 
not  leave  her,  but  went  with  her,  and  that  Ruth, 
for  her  sake,  left  native  land,  parents,  and  property. 
She  won  love  because  she  was  Naomi,  “  pleasant” 
She  cherished  no  vanity,  sought  no  strife,  and 
did  not  wish  to  rule ;  hence  she  had  peace  and 
love. 

Starks  :  “  Piety,  wherever  found,  has  the  power 
to  win  the  hearts  of  people.  It  is  able  to  diffuse 
joy  even  among  those  who  do  not  believe.” 

*  Naomi  was  pleasant  and  pious.  She  illustrated 
the  saying  of  the  apostle  Peter  ( 1  Epis.  iii.  1 )  : 
“  that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  may  also 
without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 
the  wives.”  By  her  conduct  she  preached  the  God 
of  Israel,  “in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,”  in  the 
midst  of  Moab ;  and  hence  the  love  which  she  won 
redounded  to  the  praise  of  Israel,  and  became  a 
silent  preaching  of  the  truth  to  unbelievers. 

Starke  :  “  As  long  as  the  Church  is  called  Na¬ 
omi,  there  is  no  lack  of  adherents ;  but  when  she 
appears  as  Mara,  and  is  signed  with  the  cross  of 
Christ,  many  go  back.” 

“  And  Ruth  said ,  Thy  peoftle  is  my  people ,  and 
thy  God  my  God.”  Ruth  is  a  prophecy,  than 
which  none  could  be  more  beautiful  and  engaging, 
of  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  world  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  She  comes  forth  out  of  Moab,  an 
idolatrous  people,  full  of  wantonness  and  sin,  and 
is  herself  so  tender  and  pure.  In  a  land  where 
dissolute  sensuality  formea  one  of  the  elements  of 
idol  worship,  a  woman  appears,  as  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  chaste  as  the  rose  ot  spring,  and  unsurpassed 
in  these  relations  by  any  other  character  in  Holy 
Writ.  Without  living  in  Israel,  she  is  first  ele¬ 
vated,  then  won,  by  the  life  of  Israel,  as  displayed 
in  a  foreign  land.  Amid  surrounding  enraitv  and 
jealousy  toward  Israel,  she  is  capable  of  Wing 
formed  and  attracted  through  love. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  women  have  at  all 
times  entered  more  deeply  than  men  into  the  higher 
moral  spirit  of  the  fellowship  with  God  mediated 
by  Christ.  Women,  especially,  feel  that  marriage 
is  a  divinely  instituted  and  sacred  union.  Their 
hearts  teach  them  to  know  the  value  of  the  great 
treasure  and  consolation  which  faith  in  the  living 
God  gives  to  them  especially.  Ruth’s  confession 
of  God  and  his  people  originated  in  the  home  of 
her  married  life.  It  sprang  from  the  love  with 
which  she  was  permitted  to  embrace  Israelites.  It 
was  because  in  these  persons  she  loved  the  con¬ 
fessors  of  Jehovah,  that  her  feelings  had  a  moral 
power  which  never  decays. 

An  ancient  church  teacher  says  :  “  Had  she  not 
been  inspired,  she  had  not  said* what  she  said,  or 
done  what  she  did.  For  what  is  she  chiefly  praised? 
For  her  love  to  the  people  of  Israel  or  her  inno¬ 
cence,  for  her  obedience  or  her  faith?  For  her 
love  to  the  people  of  Israel.  For  had  she  desired 
marriage  only  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  she  would 
rather  have  sought  to  obtain  one  of  the  young 
men.  But  as  she  sought  not  sensual  gratification, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  she  chose  a  holy 
family  rather  than  youthful  age.” 

How  great  a  lesson  is  here  for  the  church  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  missionary  character !  The  conduct 


of  one  Israelidsh  woman  in  a  foreign  land,  was 
able  to  call  forth  a  love  and  a  confession  of  God, 
like  that  of  Ruth.  How  imperative,  then,  the  duty 
of  Christians  at  home,  and  now  easy  of  execution, 
to  win  Jews  and  other  unbelievers.  For  love  is 
the  fountain  of  faith.  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  The  Jews  must 
learn  to  lore  Christ  in  the  Christian,  and  the 
Christian  in  Christ.  Love  removes  all  prejudices, 
divisions,  and  sad  remembrances.  Ruth  loves  a 
woman,  and  is  therefor  led  to  the  God  whom  that 
woman  confesses.  Must  not  men  love,  if  they 
would  be  loved  ?  Only  love  opens  the  fountain  of 
faith,  but  faith  sanctifies  and  confirms  love. 

Pascal  :  “  The  heart  has  reasons  which  the  rea¬ 
son  does  not  comprehend.  This  is  seen  in  a 
thousand  things.  It  is  the  heart  that  feels  God, 
not  the  reason.  Hence,  that  is  the  more  perfect 
faith  which  feels  God  in  the  heart” 

Ruth  is  not  only  the  type  of  a  convert,  but  also 
a  teacher  of  those  who  seek  to  convert  others.  For 
she  shows  that  converts  are  made,  not  by  words, 
but  by  the  life,  not  by  disputations,  but  t>y  love, 
not  by  the  legerdemain  of  a  sentimental  sermon, 
but  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life. 
She  teaches  also  by  what  she  gives  up, — people, 
home,  parents,  customs,  —  and  all  from  love,  fehe 
has  hau  a  taste  of  an  Israelidsh  heart  and  house¬ 
hold.  Whoever  has  tasted  Christ,  can  never  again 
live  without  him,  —  can  never  leave  him  who  loves 
all,  suffered  for  all,  weeps  with  all,  and  redeems  all. 
If  Jews  and  heathen  taste  him,  this  is  effected,  not 
through  external  institutions,  through  dead  works, 
but  through  prayer,  which  fills  the  lives  of  Chris¬ 
tians  with  its  s*weetne8s.  To  the  fanatical,  the 
disputatious,  the  canting,  the  selfish,  the  avaricious, 
—  and  also  to  the  characterless  and  slavish,  —  who 
would  say :  thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  is 
my  God  ? 

“  Where  thou  abides I,  I  uriU  abide;  where  thou 
diext ,  l  will  die.”  Ruth  is  not  only  enrolled  among 
the  feminine  worthies  of  Israel,  with  Sarah,  Re¬ 
becca,  If  ah  and  Rachel,  but  heathenism  itself 
throughout  its  vast  extent  cannot  show  a  single 
woman  who  is  her  equal  in  love.  For  hers  is  a 
love  outliving  the  grave,  and  sustained  by  no 
fleshly  relationship,  for  when  her  husband  was 
dead  no  living  person,  mutually  dear,  existed  to 
connect  her  with  Naomi.  Neither  self-interest,  nor 
hope,  nor  vanity,  mix  themselves  up  with  this  love. 
It  is  a  purely  moral  and  spiritual  love,  of  which  no 
other  instance  is  on  record.  It  is  in  fact  the  love 
of  those  whom  God  by  his  mercy  has  won  for  him¬ 
self,  and  who  love  God  in  their  brethren.  It  is  the 
evangelical  love  of  the  Apostles,  who  loved  Greeks 
and  Franks,  Persians  and  Scythians,  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Such  love  as  this  followed  the 
steps  of  our  Lord,  and  tarried  where  he  was.  Con¬ 
fession,  martyrdom,  prayer,  and  every  brotherly 
thought  or  deed,  spring  from  the  love  of  the  con¬ 
verted  heart  The  more  heartily  the  soul  cries  out 
to  Christ  himself,  Thy  people  is  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God,  the  more  fervently  burns  this 
love. 

Zinzendorf  :  I  speak  because  I  believe ;  I  love, 
because  manv  sins  are  forgiven  me. 

Sailer:  Lead  men  through  love  to  love.  For 
love  cultivates  and  preserves  the  true  and  the  good 
by  doctrine,  life,  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  inventions  of  its  inexhaustible 
genius. 
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Verses  19-22. 

*  Sorrow  and  Repentance. 

19  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the  city  was  moved 1  about  them,  and  they  said,* 

20  H  this  Naomi  ?  And  she  said  unto  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara :  for  the 
Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me  [Lath  indicted  bitter  sorrow  upon  me]. 

21  I  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty:  why 
then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  testified  against  me,  and  the 

22  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  her 
daughter-in-law  with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  * 
and  they  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[l  Ver.  19.  —  Dhri  Niphal  imperf.  of  DDH,  ct  Gw.  67,  Rom.  6 ;  22, 1.  So  Gas.,  Barth.,  Ewald,  etc.  Kell,  Flint, 
etc.,  consider  it  Niph.  imperf.  of  □'171.  —  T*.] 

[»  Ver.  19.—  fcm.  plural  (cf.  etc.  in  ret.  20).  Not  exactly,  dicebantque  mulieres,  as  the  Vulg. 

has  it ;  the  population  of  the  oity  are  the  subject  of  the  verb,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  women  would  naturally  be  so 
prominent  as  to  lead  the  narrator  insensibly  to  use  the  feminine.  Perhaps  Naomi  arrived  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  labon  of  the  field  left  none  but  women  in  the  city.  —  Ta.J 

p  Ver.  22 DSHD  :  Dr.  Cassel  translates  the  whole  clause  thus :  ”  And  so  Naomi  was. returned  home, 

and  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  her  daughter-in-law,  with  her,  [who  accompanied  her]  after  [or  oa,  cf.  the  Com.  below]  her  departure 
from  the  fields  of  Moab.”  This  rendering,  is,  of  course,  intentionally  free,  and  is  designed  to  indicate  that  what  seems  an 
unnecessary  remark,  really  adds  to  the  sense,  namely,  that  Ruth  was  the  (only)  one  that  clave  to  Naomi,  that  came  with 
her  from  Moab.  But  this  seems  rather  forced.  As  the  same  expression  occurs,  at  ch.  iv.  8,  in  connection  with  Naomi,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  it  became  customary  to  speak  of  Naomi  and  Ruth  as  "  the  returned  from  Moab,”  or  as  we  should 

say,  popularly,  *« the  returned  Moabites.”  In  that  case,  it  would  be  best  (with  Berth.)  to  take  (accented  in  the 

text  as  8d  fcm.  pert,  with  the  art  as  relative,  cf.  Ges.  109,  2d  paragr.),  as  the  fern,  participle.  The  epithet  would  be  applied 
to  Ruth  by  virtue  of  her  connection  with  Naomi,  cf.  ver.  7.  — Ta.] 


XXKGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  19.  So  they  two  went.  Naomi  said  noth¬ 
ing  more.  She  ceased  to  dissuade.  She  allowed 
Ituth  to  go  with  her,  and  the  latter  was  as  good 
as  her  words.  She  actually  accompanied  her 
mother-in-law ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  Naomi 
did  not  return  home  sflone,  that  is  to  say,  entirely 
forsaken  and  helpless. 

The  whole  city  was  moved  about  them.  Na¬ 
omi's  return  was  an  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
city,  and  especially  the  women,  were  thrown  into 
a  peaceable  uproar.  .  Everybody  ran,  told  the  news, 
and  wondered.  For  more  than  ten  years  had  passed 
since  she  had  left  Bethlehem.  ‘I'hcn  there  had 
doubtless  been  talk  enough,  as  Naomi  went  away 
with  her  husband,  in  far  different  and  better  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
even  then  her  character  had  awakened  sympathy 
and  affection  in  Bethlehem.  Her  husbana,  we 
know,  belonged  to  a  prominent  family  of  the  city. 
All  this  renders  it  natural  that  the  news  that  Na¬ 
omi  had  returned  to  Bethlehem,  poor  and  sorrow¬ 
ful,  spread  like  wildfire,  and  created  what  to  her 
was  ah  unpleasant  sensation.1  “  Is  that  Naomi  1  ” 
is  the  universal  exclamation. 

Ver.  20.  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara. 
Undoubtedly,  the  general  astonishment  over  such 
a  return,  gave  rise  to  many  reflections  which  a 
woman  especially  would  feel  deeply.  Not  merely 
the  external  comparison  of  “  then  ”  and  “  now/’ 
but  also  the  motives  of  the  former  departure  are 

1  The  Mldraeh  makes  the  soene  still  more  dramatic  by 
the  explanation,  that  the  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  eras 


brought  to  mind.  Then,  Naomi's  life  and  circum¬ 
stances  corresponded  with  the  amiable  and  joyous 
name  she  bore.  Now,  she  were  better  named  Mara, 
the  bitter,  sorrowful  one.  It  is  evident  that  names 
were  still  preserved  with  conscious  reference  to 
their  meaning.  Naomi  manifestly  intends,  by  these 
and  the  following  words,  to  inform  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethlehem  of  her  fortunes.  I  am  no  longer  the 
old  Naomi ;  for  what  of  happiness  I  possessed,  I 
have  lost.  I  have  no  more  anything  that  is  pleas¬ 
ant  about  me  :  my  life,  like  a  salty,  bitter  spring, 
is  without  flavor  or  relish. 

For  the  Almighty  (Shaddai)  hath  inflicted 
bitter  sorrow  upon  me.  Why  Shaddai  f  The 
use  of  this  divine  surname  must  here  also  be  con¬ 
nected  with  its  pregnant,  proper  signification.  The 
explanation  which  must  necessarily  be  given  to  it, 

is  not  consistent  with  its  derivation  from  ■ntf, 
which  always  appears  in  a  bad  sense.  What  this 
explanation  is,  will  become  apparent  when  the  des- 
sages  are  considered  in  which  the  name  is  first, 
and  with  emphasis,  employed.  We  select,  there¬ 
fore,  those  or  Genesis,  in  which  book  the  name 
Shaddai  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  any  other 
except  Job,  and  always  as  designativo  of  the  gra¬ 
cious,  fertile  God,  by  whom  the  propagation  of 
mankind  is  guaranteed.  Thns,  it  is  assumed  by 
God  in  Gen.  xvii.  1  ff.  where  he  says  to  Abram, 
“  I  make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  —  to  a  father  of 
a  multitude  of  nations,7'  etc.  So  likewise,  it  occurs 
Gen.  xxviii.  3 :  “El  Shaddai  will  bless  thee  and 

occasioned  by  the  feet  that  the  first  wife  of  Boas  had  that 
very  day  been  carried  to  her  grave  (cf.  Ruth  Rabda,  81,  d). 
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make  thee  froitfal.”  Gen.  xxxv.  11:  “  I  am  El 
Shaddai,  be  fruitful,  and  multiply.”  Gen.  xlviii. 

3 :  “El  Shaddai  appeared  unto  me  —  and  said, 
Behold,  I  make  thee  fruitful  and  multiply  thee.” 
Gen.  xlix.  25:  “Shaddai  shall  bless  thee  —  with 

blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb." 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  used  at  Gen.  xliii.  14, 
where  the  fate  of  the  children  of  Jacob  is  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  gracious  God,  the  source  of  fruitfulness 
and  life,  gives  his  blessing  to  his  chosen  saints,  but 
from  sinners,  and  from  those  whom  He  tries,  He 
takes  away  what  to  others  He  gives.  Hence  the 
frequent  use  of  the  name  in  Job,  who  is  chastened 
in  his  children,  cf.  chap.  viii.  3 :  “  Will  Shaddai  per¬ 
vert  justice  ?  If  thy  children  sinned  against  Him, 
He  gave  them  over  into  the  hand  of  their  trans¬ 
gressions.”  And  in  this  sense  Naomi  also  uses  the 
name  Shaddai,  in  speaking  of  her  misery.  For 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  sons  has  rendered 
her  family  desolate  and  unfruitful.  The  word 
must  therefore  unquestionably  be  referred  to  a  root 

rrjtn,  still  in  use  in  Arabic,  in  the  sense  “  to  wa¬ 
ter,  to  fertilize.”  For  that  all  fertility  comes  from 
water,  by  which  aridity  is  removed  and  thirst  as¬ 
suaged,  is  a  deeply  rooted  conception,  especially  in 
oriental  antiquity.  Numerous  mythical  pictures 
of  heathenism  represent  their  heroes  as  conquering 
drought  and  unfruitful  ness  by  liberating  the  rain 
and  the  streams.  The  name  of  the  Indian  god 
Indra  is  derived  from  Ind  =  und,  to  flow,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  “  the  rain-giver,”  who  frees 
the  clouds  so  that  they  can  dispense  their  showers 
(cf.  E.  Meier,  Ind.  LieJerb p.  147  f.).  The  true 
Kain-giver,  the  dispenser  and  increaser  of  fertility, 
of  the  earth  and  among  beasts  and  men,  is  the 
living,  personal  God,  as  Shaddai.  The  root 

rntp  must  also  explain  "W,  mamma ,  properly 
the  fountain  of  rain  and  blessings  for  man  and 
beast,  as  Gellius  (xii.  1)  calls  it,  fontem  sanctissimwn 
corj>ori8f  and  the  bringer  up  of  the  human  race. 
Hence  we  are  enabled  to  recopiize  the  wide-spread 
philological  root  to  which  shadah,  to  water,  shad 
(Aram  tad),  mamma ,  belong;  for  it  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  dhe,  Greek  0fj<rcu,  Gothic  dad- 
djan  (Old  German,  tutta ,  etc.,  cf.  Benfey,  Gr.  Gram. 
ii.  270),  in  all  which  forms  the  idea  of  giving  drink, 
suckling,  is  present.  From  the  Greek  word,  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Thetis  is  derived,  as  “  Nurse 
of  the  Human  Race  ”  (cf.  Welcker,  Gr.  Mytkol.,  i. 
618).  That  Artemis  of  Ephesus  was  represented 
as  a  multimammia ,  is  known  not  only  from  antique 
sculptures,  but  also  from  the  writings  of  the  church 
fathers;  cf.  the  words  of  Jerome  (in  Procrm  Ep. 
Pauli  ad  Ephes. ) :  omnium  bestiarum  ei  uiventium  esse  l 
nutricem  mentiuntur.  Naomi  was  rightly  named 
when,  with  a  flourishing  family,  she  went  to 
Moab  —  but  now  Shaddai,  who  gave  the  blessing, 
has  taken  it  away. 

Ver.  21.  I  went  out  frill,  and  Jehovah  hath 
brought  me  home  again  empty.  Full  of  family 
happiness,  of  joy  in  her  sons,  and  of  hope  of  a 
cheerful  old  age  surrounded  by  children  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  children ;  but  empty  now  of  all  these,  with¬ 
out  possessions  and  without  hope.  A  penitent 
feeling  pervades  her  lamentation.  I  went  away 


notwithstanding  my  fullness,  and  because  I  went 
full,  do  I  return  empty.  For  this  reason  she  says : 
“  /  went  away,  and  Jehovah  has  brought  me  home 
again.”  I  went  because  it  was  my  will  to  go,  not 
God’s;  now,  God’s  judgment  has  sent  me  back. 
With  that  one  word  she  gives  vent  to  her  sorrow 
that  in  those*  times  of  famine  she  forsook  her  peo¬ 
ple,  although  she  herself  was  happy.  What  an 
evil  thing  it  is  to  follow  one’s  own  will,  when  that 
will  is  not  directed  by  the  commandments  of  God ! 
Man  goes,  but  God  brings  home.  But  beside 
this  penitential  feeling,  there  is  another  feature 
indicative  of  Naomi’s  beautiful  character,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  She  says,  I  went,  me 
hath  God  afflicted;  not.  We  went  —  my  husband 
took  me  with  him,  —  after  all,  I  only  followed  as  in 
duty  bound.  She  utters  not  a  breath  of  accusation 
against  Elimelech  or  of  excuse  for  herself.  Prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  the  fault  did  lay  with  her  husband 
and  sons.  They  were  the  originators  of  the  under¬ 
taking  that  ended  so  disastrously ;  but  of  this  she 
has  no  memory.  She  neither  accuses,  nor  yet  does 
she  commiserate  and  bewail  them.  Of  the  evils 
which  they  experienced,  she  does  not  speak.  I 
went,  and  me  has  God  brought  home  again,  empty 
and  bereft  of  husband  and  child.  Therefore,  she 
repeats,  call  me  not  Naomi !  That  name,  when 
she  hears  it,  suggests  the  entire  contrast  between 
what  she  was  and  what  she  now  is. 

For  Jehovah  hath  testified  against  me, 

*0  Hjy!  The  internal  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  thoughts  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
Masoretic  pointing.  The  reading  of  the  LXX., 
“  he  humbled  me,’7  was  justly  departed  from,  for  it 
is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  sense.1  That  which 
Bertheau  considers  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  that  it  makes  God  to  testify  against  a  person, 
while  elsewhere  only  men  bear  testimony,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  special  thought  of  Naomi :  “  I  went,” 
she  says,  “  and  God  has  testified  that  this  going 
was  a  sin.  Through  the  issue  of  my  emigration 
God  has  testified  that  its  inception  was  not  rooted 
in  Him,  but  in  ourselves.”  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
piety  that  it  ascribes  the  issue  of  all  the  affairs  of 
life  to  God.  “  Was  it  right  or  not,  that  I  (namely, 
Elimelech  and  she)  went  away  to  Moab  ?  ”  Men 
might  be  in  doubt  about  it  But  the  end,  she 
says,  bears  witness  against  us,  who  followed  our 
own  inclinations.  God  testified  against  her,  for 
“  Shaddai  hath  afflicted  me.”  In  other  words’  in 
that  God,  as  Shaddai,  made  sorrow  my  portion,  He 

testified  against  me.  The  two  clauses,  Hjn? 

'3  and  "TO,  are  not  so  much 

parallel  as  mutually  explanatory.  In  the  lo^  of 
my  children  and  family,  says  Naomi,  I  perceive 
that  He  “  declares  me  guilty,  as  the  Taigum  also 

excellently  renders  At  the  same  time, 

the  meaning  of  Shaddai  comes  h^ye  again  clearly 
to  view.  For  it  is  He  who  inflicts  sorrow  upon 
her,  only  in  that  her  children  are  taken  from  her. 
That  which  God,  as  Shaddai,  the  giver  of  fruitful¬ 
ness,  did  to  her  when  he  caused  her  sons  to  wither 

away,  proves  that  God  testifies  against  her. 
is  here  used  just  as  it  is  in  Josh.  xxiv.  20: 


1  [And,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  called  a  "  reading.”  That 
the  LXX.  read  as  some  have  thought,  is  hardly 

possible,  as  that  word  could  not  be  suitably  construed  with 
21.  For  the  same  reason  Bertheau  takes  ^  H23?  in  the 
sense  "  to  bestow  labor  on  anything,”  cf.*  Bccles,  i.  13. 


This  general  idea,  he  thinks,  Is  then  determined  by  what 
follows,  so  as  to  mean  :  ”  Jehovah  has  worked  against  me.” 

On  D  npr,  in  the  sense,  to  testify  against,  cf.  Ex.  xx 
16;  i  Sam.  1.  16;  Is.  Hi.  9;  etc.  Bertheau'a  objection 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  met  above.  —  Ta.] 
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*If  ye  forsake  Jehovah  —  he  will  do  you  hurt 
(D3/  and  utterly  destroy  you.” 

Ver.  22.  So  Naomi  returned  and  Ruth  with 
her.  The  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  is  satisfied ;  they  have  also  heard  the  history 
of  Ruth ;  but  with  this  their  sympathy  has  like¬ 
wise  come  to  an  end.  Naomi  was  poor  and  God¬ 
forsaken, —  at  least  according  to  the  pious  and 
penitential  feeling  of  the  good  woman  herself. 
How  natural,  that  in  her  native  place,  too,  she 
should  stand  alone.  But  Ruth  was  with  her.  She 
hod  continued  firm  on  the  road,  and  she  remained 
faithful  in  Bethlehem.  Since  there  also  no  one 
assisted  her  mother-in-law,  she  continued  to  be  her 
only  stay  and  the  sole  sharer  of  her  lot.  Herpres- 
euce  is  once  more  expressly  indicated  :  “  and  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess,  with  her,  on  her  departure  from  the 
fields  of  Moab.”  No  one  was  with  her  but  Ruth, 
—  who  made  the  journey  from  Moab  with  her,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  her  mother-in-law.  What 
had  become  of  Naomi,  if  Ruth,  like  Orpah,  had 
forsaken  her  1  She  had  sunk  into  poverty  and 
humiliation  more  bitter  than  death.  It  is  true,  she 
too,  with  her  husband,  had  left  Israel  in  times  of 
distress.  But  for  this  she  could  not  be  held  respon¬ 
sible,  although  her  generous  spirit  accused  herself 
and  no  one  else.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  been 
sufficiently  punished,  and  had  confessed  her  guilt. 
But  in  Betnlehem  poor  Naomi  was  made  to  feel 
that  she  now  bore  the  name  of  Mara.  Only  Ruth 
had  respect  to  neither  before  nor  after.  She  re¬ 
flected  on  neither  happy  nor  sorrowful  days.  As 
she  had  loved  in  prosperity,  so  she  remained  true 
in  adversity.  Naomi,  in  her  native  place  and 
among  kindred,  in  Israel,  had  been  alone  and  in 
want,  had  not  the  stranger,  the  widow  of  her  son, 
accompanied  her  from  her  distant  land.  While 
such  love  was  hers,  Naomi  was  not  yet  wholly  mis¬ 
erable  ;  for  God  has  respect  to  such  fidelity. 

And  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  barley-harvest.  Consequently,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  season  in  general.  This 
statement  is  made  in  order  to  intimate  that  the 
help  of  God  did  not  tarry  long.  The  harvest  itself 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  prepare  consolation 
and  reward  for  both  women  m  their  highest 
need. 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

“  Call  me  not  Naomi,  but  Mara.”  Naomi  does 
not  conceal  her  condition  when  she  reaches  her 
native  place.  Usually,  the  natural  man,  even  as  a 
beggar,  still  desires  to  shine.  She  has  lost  every¬ 
thing  ;  and  what  she  had  gained,  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  Ruth,  is  not  yet  able  to  console  her.  Her 
very  love  fills  her  with  anxiety  for  this  daughter. 
Recollections  are  very  bitter,  and  the  future  is  full 
of  care.  It  is,  however,  only  because  she  is  empty 
of  all  joys,  that  she  wishes  to  be  called  Mara.  But 
it  was  made  evident  even  in  her  misery  that  what¬ 
ever  she  had  lost,  she  had  found  the  grace  of  God ; 


for  then  too  she  was  not  only  named,  but  truly 
was,  Naomi.  Nor  will  one  who  in  sorrow  does  not 
cease  to  be  lovely,  retain  the  name  of  Mara.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  when  praised  fby  Leander) 
replied  :  “  Call  me  not  Naomi,  t.  e.  Deautiful,  but 
call  me  Mara,  since  I  am  full  of  bitter  grief.  For 
I  am  no  more  the  same  person  you  knew :  out¬ 
wardly  I  have  advanced,  inwardly  I  have  fallen. 
And  I  fear  to  be  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said : 
Thou  castedst  them  down  when  they  were  lifted 
up.  For  when  one  is  lifted  up,  he  is  cast  down  ; 
he  advances  in  honors  and  falls  in  morals.”  * 

Thomas  a  Kempis  :  “  It  is  good  at  times  to  be 
in  distress ;  for  it  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  exile.” 

Bexgel  :  “  If  God  have  loved  thee,  thou  canst 
have  had  no  lack  of  trouble.” 

“  For  Shaddai  hath  afflicted  me”  Naomi  did  not 
go  to  Moab  of  her  own  accord,  for  she  followed  her 
husband.  Her  stay  also  in  the  strange  land  was 
prolonged  only  because  her  sons  had  married  there. 
After  their  death,  although  poor  and  empty,  she 
returned  home  again,  albeit  she  had  but  little  to 
hope  for.  And  yet  in  the  judgment  she  perceives 
only  her  own  guilt.  Her  loving  heart  takes  all 
God's  judgments  on  itself.  The  more  she  loved,  the 
more  ready  she  was  to  repent.  Brim*  a  Naomi, 
she  did  not  accuse  those  she  loved.  The  sign  of 
true  love  is  unselfishness,  which  ascribes  ills  to  self, 
blessings  to  others.  As  long  as  she  was  in  misery, 
she  took  the  anger  of  God  upon  herself ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  the  favor  of  God,  she  praised 
Him  as  the  God  who  showed  kindness  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

[Fuller:  “And  all  the  city  teas  moved ,”  etc. 
See  here,  Naomi  was  formerly  a  woman  of  good 
quality  and  fashion,  of  good  rank  and  repute: 
otherwise  her  return  in  poverty  had  not  been  so 
generally  taken  notice  of.  Shrubs  may  be  grubbed 
to  the  ground,  and  none  miss  them ;  but  every  one 
marks  the  felling  of  a  cedar.  '  Grovelling  cottages 
may  be  evened  to  the  earth,  and  none  observe  them ; 
but  every  traveller  takes  notice  of  the  fall  of  a  stee¬ 
ple.  Let  this  comfort  those  to  whom  God  hath 
given  small  possessions.  Should  He  visit  them  with 
poverty,  and  take  from  them  that  little  they  have, 
yet  their  grief  and  shame  would  be  the  less :  they 
should  not  have  so  many  fingers  pointed  at  them, 
so  many  eyes  staring  on  them,  so  many  words 
spoken  of  them ;  they  might  lurk  in  obscurity :  it 
must  be  a  Naomi,  a  person  of  eminency  and  estate, 
whose  poverty  must  move  a  whole  city.  — The 
same  :  “  Seeing  the  Lord  hath  testified  aqainst  me , 
and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me”  Who  then 
is  able  to  hold  out  suit  with  God  in  the  court  of 
heaven  ?  For  God  himself  is  both  judge  and  wit¬ 
ness,  and  also  the  executor  and  inflicter  of  punish¬ 
ments. 

Bp.  Hall  :  Ten  years  have  turned  Naomi  into 
Mara.  What  assurance  is  there  of  these  earthly 
things  whereof  one  hour  may  strip  us?  What 
man  can  say  of  the  years  to  come,  thus  will  I  be  ? 
—  Tr.1 


* 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

VeBSJ  1. 

The  Relative. 

1  And  Naomi  had  [to  B*tfaWh«n]  a  kinsman  [lit.  acquaintance,]  of  her  husband’s,  a 
mighty  man  of  wealth  [a  valiant  hero],  of  the  family  of  Eiimelech ;  and  his  name 
was  Boaz. 


SXEQETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Before  relating  the  wonderful  deliverance  through 
a  kinsman,  by  which  faithfulness  and  love  are  re¬ 
warded,  the  writer  first  informs  us  briefly  of  the 
existence  of  the  person  who  is  chosen  to  effect  this 
deliverance.  Hitherto  the  acting  persons  have  been 
only  women,  both  of  them  loving  and  excellent; 
now,  the  portrait  of  a  man  is  drawn,  who  is  the 
model  of  an  Israelite,  as  family-head  and  as  land¬ 
lord,  in  war  and  in  peace. 

Naomi  had  a  kinsman.  The  expression  for 

this  is  our  texts,  it  is  true,  it  is  pointed 

ri'o,  with  VTin,  as  Keri,  in  the  margin.  But 
27^  occurs  only  once  more  (Prov.  vii.  4),  and 
there  also  we  must  probably  road  The 

reading  3?7^  was  preferred  by  the  Masora  only 
on  account  of  the  fem.  H57^,  which  occurs  at 

ch.  iii.  2.  The  participle  is  of  more  frequent 

occurrence,  cf.  Ps.  lv.  14.  Hitherto.  Naomi  could 
say,  as  docs  the  Psalmist  (lxxxviii.  9):  “Thou 

hast  put  my  kinsmen  ^ar  ^°m  me'”  Com¬ 

pare  also  ver.  19  of  the  same  psalm,  where  it  stands 
in  parallelism  with  lover,  and  compan¬ 

ion.  She  has  likewise  experienced  what  is  written 
Ps.  xxxi.  12,  cf.  Job  xix.  14.  Literally,  to  be  sure, 
the  word  means  only  an  “  acquaintance ;  ”  but  it 
expresses  more  than  we  mean  Dy  that  term.  The 
man  was  not  a  very  near  relative,  but  one  “  known  ” 
to  the  family,  as  belonging  to  it.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  valid  within  the  family  lines ;  hence  the 
word  signifies  as  much  as  familiaris.  It  is  used  in 
a  noteworthy  connection  at  2  Kgs.  x.  11,  where 

Jehu  slays  all  the  great  men,  the  and 

the  priests  of  Ahab,  —  1.  e.  everybody  that  adhered 
to  him,  whether  from  family  connection  or  interest. 
The  Latin  notus  may  occasionally  approximate  to 
the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  term  even  more  closely  than 
the  Greek  7 vdptpos;  not  so  much,  however,  in 
Catull.  lxxix.  4  (si  tria  notorum  basia  repeierit),  as 
in  Liv.  iii.  44,  where,  with  reference  to  the  violence 
done  to  Virginia,  is  said  :  notos  gratia  (patris  et 
tponsi )  turbam  indignitas  rei  virgini  connliat. 

The  fact  is  emphasized  that  Boaz  was  only  a 

$7^?*  This  not  only  explains  a  certain  remote¬ 


ness  of  Naomi  from  him,  but  it  makes  the  piety, 
which  notwithstanding  the  distance  (manifest  also 
from  ch.  iii.  12)  of  the  relationship,  performs  what 
the  narrative  goes  on  to  relate,  more  conspicuously 
great  than  it  would  appear  if,  according  to  an  un¬ 
founded  conjecture  ot  Jewish  expositors,  he  were 
held  to  be  the  son  of  Elimelcch’s  brother. 

A  valiant  hero.  These  words  are  applied  to 
Boaz  in  no  other  sense  than  to  Gideon  (Judg.  vi. 
12),  Jephthah  (xi.  1 ),  and  others,  and  have  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  wealth  and  property.  He  was  a  strong 
and  able  man  in  Israel,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Probably  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  conflicts 
of  Israel  against  enemies,  perhaps  against  Moab. 
The  ancestor  of  David  is,  as  the  Midrash  (Ruth  31, 
d)  remarks,  rightly  thus  described.  His  name, 

Boaz  (t?2l),  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  name  of  one  of  the  pillars  erected  by  Solomon, 
and  called  Boaz,  while  the  other  was  named  Jachin 
(cf.  my  Gold.  Thron  Salomo’s,  p.  45).  It  is  not  a 

compound  of  ^  ^2l»  but  a  contraction  of 
“  son  of  strength,  of  enduring  vigor.”  The  signifi¬ 
cation  alacritas  (Ges.,  Keil,  etc.),  would  hardly  be 
applicable  to  the  pillar. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  same  characteristic  is  ascribed  to  Boaz  as  to 
Gideon,  and  to  David.  But  concerning  his  warlike 
deeds  nothing  is  related.  In  Israel,  however,  there 
was  no  valor,  properly  so  called,  except  such  ns 
sprang  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  living  God. 
The  word  is  not  applied  to  wild  battle-rage,  but  to 
moral  strength,  which  valiantly  repels  distress  and 
dishonor,  as  Abraham  drew  the  sword  for  his  coun- 
try  against  foreign  oppressors.  Boaz  was  a  hero  in 
war  through  his  virtue  in  peace.  And  this  virtue 
comes  so  clearly  to  view  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  that 
the  narrator  could  jnstlv  add :  he  was  a  brave  man. 
For  morally  brave  he  shows  himself  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  :  1.  as  landlord;  2.  as  confessor  of  God;  3. 
as  man  of  action  ;  and  hence  he  receives  the  reward 
both  of  him  who  dispenses  blessings  and  of  him 
who  receives  them.  « 

[Fuller  :  “  This  first  verse  presents  us  with  two 
remarkable  things:  1.  Poor  Naomi  was  allied  to 
powerful  Boaz.  2.  Boaz  was  both  a  powerful  man 
and  a  godly  man.”  —  Tr.J 
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Yxbsb8  2-17. 


The  Reward  of  Faithfulness  begins. 


2  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean 
ears  of  corn1  after  Aim  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.  And  she  said  unto  her, 

8  Go,  my  daughter.  And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers:  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  [the]  part  of  the  field2  belonging  unto  Boaz, 

4  who  was  of  the  kindred  [family]  of  Elimelech.  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  with  you :  and  they 

5  answered  him.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  bless  thee.  Then  said  Boaz  [And  Boaz  said] 

6  unto  his  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers,  Whose  damsel  is  this  ?  And  the 
servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers  answered  and  said,  It  is  the  *  Moabitish  dara- 

7  sel  that  came  back  with  Naomi  out  of  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  And 
she  said,  I  pray  you  [thee],  let  me  glean  and  [I  will]  gather  after  the  reapers  among 
the  sheaves :  so  she  came,  and  hath  continued  even  from  the  morning  until  now, 

8  that 4  she  tarried  a  little  in  the  house.  Then  said  Boaz  [And  Boaz  said]  unto  Ruth, 
Hearest  thou  not,  my  daughter  ?  Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  neither  go  from 

9  hence,  but  abide  here  fast  by  ray  maidens  :  Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they 
do  reap,  and  go  thou  [fearlessly]  after  them :  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men  that 
they  shall  not  touch  [molest]  thee  ?  and  when  thou  art  athirst,5  go  unto  the  vessels, 

10  and  drink  of  that  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and 
bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine 
eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  [friendly  notioe]  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a  stranger  ? 

11  And  Boaz  answered  and  said  unto  her,  It  hath  rally  been  shewed  me,  all  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in  law  since  the  death  of  thine  husband:  and  how 
thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come 

12  unto  a  people  which  thou  knewest  not  heretofore.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  recom¬ 
pense  thy  work,  and  a  full  [complete]  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

13  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust  [seek  refuge].  Then  she 
said,  Let  me  find  favour 6  in  thy  sight,  my  lord ;  for  that  thou  hast  comforted  me, 
and  for  that  thou  hast  spoken  friendly  unto  [to  the  heart  of  ]  thine  handmaid,  though 

14  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thy  handmaidens.  And  Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal-time’ 
come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.  And  she 
sat  beside  the  reapers  :  and  he  reached  her  parched  com,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was 

15  sufficed  [satisfied],  and  left  [over].  And  when  she  was  risen  up  to  glean,  Boaz 
commanded  his  young  men,  saying.  Let  her  glean  even  among  [between]  the  sheaves, 

16  and  reproach  her  not:  And  let  fall  [pull  out]  8  also  some  of  [from]  the  handfulls 
[bundles]  of  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them  [«<],  that  she  may  glean  them  [it~\,  and 

17  rebuke  her  not.  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  she  had 
gleaned  :  and  it  was  about  an  epbah  of  barley. 


TEXTUAL ‘AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.SL—  ntDftbSV  lit.  "»Dd  glean,  among  the  ears.”  The  construction  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 

In  Ter.  7  ;  t.  e.  ntSf^by  is  used  absolutely,  without  an  accus.,  as  frequently  in  our  Book  and  elsewhere.  The  idea  is, 
Let  me  gather  (sc.  some  ears)  amotig  those  that  are  left  fylng  in  the  field  by  the  harvesters.  —  Tr.) 

[2  Ver.  8.  —  n  ni2bn  :  v  the  field-portion,”  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  grain-fields  about  Bethlehem  that  belonged 

to  Boas.  n  Though  gardens  and  Vineyards  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  or  hedge  of  prickly  pear,  the  grain 
fields,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  belong  to  different  proprietors,  are  not  separated  by  any  inclosure  from  each  other. 
The  boundary  between  them  is  indicated  by  heaps  of  small  stones,  or  sometimes  by  single  upright  stones  placed  at  inter¬ 


vals  of  a  rod  or  more  from  each  other  ”  (Hackett,  lUust.  of  Scripture,  p.  167).  In  pH^E)  “lpM,  lit  tf  her  hap  hap¬ 
pened,”  rnftQ  ii  the  subject  of  ef.  lodes.  iL  14.  PntPH  n^bn  is  the  accus.  of  place,  ct  Gee.  118, 1. 

-Tr.]  T  V:’  ‘  VT  * 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  Or :  "  She  Is  a  Moabitish  maiden,  who  came  back  with  Naomi  from,”  etc.  This  supposes  that  n^t^PT 
is,  as  the  accentuation  makes  it,  and  against  which  nothing  is  to  be  said  here,  the  third  tan.  perfect,  of.  the  note  on  ch. 
L  22.  Thus  taken,  the  answer  does  not  assume  that  Boas  is  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Naomi.  The  E.  V.  may, 


however,  be  justified  by  taking  as  a  participle,  cf.  Ges.  Ill,  2,  a.  —  Tr.] 
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THE  BOOK  OP  BUTH. 


14  Ver.  7. — HT  i»  joined  by  Dr.  Cassel  to  u  adv.  of  time  (eo  also  Oeeeninc  and  Fiirat,  cf.  Lexica , 

a.  ▼.) :  “  and  until  now  her  reeling  (cf.  below)  In  the  hones  was  little.”  Bat  this  anneeeemrlly  disturbs  the  accentua¬ 
tion.  Better  translate :  ”  this  her  sitting  In  the  house  (rP$n,  aeons,  of  place)  Is  bat  for  a  little  ”  adv.  or 

accos.  of  time).  HT  is  an  Aiamaditng  of  the  more  regular  Hebrew  n$H  cf.  Bw.  288,  b,  and  the 

Lexica,  s.  ▼.  71?.— ’  On  in  the  preceding  clause,  see  Oes.  126,  6.  Rath  says :  Pray,  permit  me  to  glean,  and 

and  (in  consequence  of  this  permission)  1  will  gather,  etc.  —  Ta.] 


[6  Ver.  9.  —  from  bat  inflected  as  if  from  a  form  Tip^,  cf.  Gee.  75,  Bern.  21,  c.  On  the  use  of  the 

word  as  perfect,  cf.  on  ch.  I.  12.  On  the  perfects  and  nVlQ?’),  Gee.  126,  Bern.  1 ;  and  on  the  imperf 

127,  4,  b.  "UJWP  1*  rendered  ”  out  of  which  ”  by  Bertheau  and  Keil  (because  water-drawing  was 

ordinarily  done  by  women !) ;  but  in  that  case  the  more  natural  position  of  HVltZ??  would  be  after  DN1^?n, 
thus :  and  ont  of  what  the  young  men  draw  (drink),  drink  thou  (too).  —  Ta.] 


[0  Ver.  18.  —  •  optative.  ”  To  take  it  as  present  lndicet.  :  I  And  fevor,  as  is  done  by  Le  Clerc  and  Bertheau, 

Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  modesty  of  humility  which  Ruth  manifests  in  the  following  words  ”  (Keil).  Nor  is  the 
word  express! re  of  a  permanent  state  or  condition,  which  would  justify  the  imperfect  indicative ,  as  Is  the  case  with  the 


nVltf  of  the  next  clause,  cf.  Gee.  127,  2.  —  Ta.) 

[7  ‘Ver.  14.  —  According  to  the  accentuation  of  the  Hasorltes,  theee  words  belong  to  the  preceding  clause :  n  And  Boas 
said  to  her  at  the  time  of  eating,  Come  hither,”  etc.  from  tT^O,  an  anomalous  form  for  '’QTS,  as  S|t272  for 

Josh.  UL  9;  1  Sam.  xIt.  88.  The  second  accent,  merca,  is  hen,  as  in  other  instances  (Gen.  xxriii.  2 ;  Num. 
xrii.  28,  etc.)  used  instead  of  mstheg.  —  71^  without  mappik  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  42  ;  Zech.  v.  11.  —  Ta.] 

8  Ver.  16.  —  The  use  of  in  the  sense  "  to  draw  out  ”  is  only  a  return  to  the  original  mean¬ 

ing  of  the  word.  It  U  the  same  word  as  ovAdw,  which  also  originally  meant  to  draw  out,  for  it  was  from  the  drawing 
off  or  stripping  of  their  armor  from  the  slain  that  it  obtained  the  signification  "  to  make  booty,  to  plunder.”  [On  the  use 
of  the  lnfln.  coast,  for  the  abeol.  see  Gee.  181,  4,  Rem.  2.  —  Ta.] 


KXBGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  2.  And  Ruth,  the  Moabiteu,  said  to 
Naomi.  Naomi  was  manifestly  in  need.  No  one 
seemed  to  help  her,  nor  had  she  the  heart  to  ask. 
It  is  but  too  clear  now  that  her  lot  would  have  been 
a  dismal  one,  if  at  her  return  Ruth  had  not  faith¬ 
fully  clung  to  her.  But  this  young  woman’s  fidel¬ 
ity  shows  itself  now  also.  As  the  barley-harvest  is 
in  progress,  she  offers  to  go  to  the  field  and  ask  for 
permission  to  glean.  It  was  no  easy  offer.  Ruth 
was  probably  ignorant  of  those  provisions .  of  the 
Israeli tish  law  according  to  which  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest-field  and  even  a  forgotten  sheaf  were 
to  be  left  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the  \yidow 
and  the  orphan  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut  xxiv.  19). 
At  least,  she  did  not  seem  to  expect  the  observance 
of  such  a  custom ;  for  she  hoped  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  to  glean  from  the  possitle  kindness  of  some 
proprietor.  But  at  best,  what  a  miserable  task  for 
the  once  happy  and  prosperous  widow !  Possibly 
to  see  herself  treated  as  a  beggar,  harshly  addressed 
or  even  personally  maltreated  by  rude  reapers !  to 
pass  the  day  in  heat  and  distress,  in  order  at  even¬ 
ing,  hungry  and  weary,  to  bring  home  a  little  bar¬ 
ley  !  For  this  then  she  had  left  paternal  house 
and  land,  in  order  in  deepest  misery  to  be  per¬ 
chance  yet  also  abused  as  a  foreigner !  But  the 
love  she  cherishes,  makes  everything  easy  to  her. 
It  not  only  gives  utterance  to  good  words,  but 
it  carries  them  into  practice.  She  forgets  every¬ 
thing,  in  order  now  to  remember  her  filial  duty  to 
Naomi.  And  Naomi  accepts  her  offer. 

Go,  my  daughter,  until  now,  she  has  only 
silently  endured  every  expression  of  Rath’s  self- 
sacrifice.  She  had  indeed  ceased  to  dissuade,  her 
from  going  with  her,  but  she  had.  also  refrained 
from  encouraging  her.  Ruth  might  even  now, 
after  having  reached  Bethlehem,  experienced  the 
poverty  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  tasted  the  sense 
of  strangeness  in  Israel,  have  returned  to  Moab. 
But  the  meekness  with  which,  instead  of  this, 


she  asks  permission  to  encounter  toil  and  misery 
for  her,  overcomes  in  Naomi  too  ever}'  ulterior 
consideration.  Such  a  request  could  no  longer  be 
silently  accepted ;  nor  could  it  be  refused.  Naomi 
permits  her  to  glean  in  the  harvest-field.  Nor  was 
it  an  easy  thing  for  the  mother  to  give  this  consent. 
The  remarkable  characters  of  both  women  come 
here  also  nobly  to  view.  Ruth,  who  has  given  up 
everything,  is  humble  as  a  dutiful  child,  and  asks 
for  Tiermission  to  give  np  more.  Naomi,  who  in 
her  highest  need  would  accept  nothing  from  Ruth, 
in  order  not  to  involve  her  in  the  same  distress, 
—  who  retains  her  maternal  authority  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  want  in  which  people  generally  would 
deem  this  impossible,  —  has  no  other  reward  for 
Ruth’s  self-sacrificing  disposition  than  that  she  is 
ready  to  accept  its  efforts  for  herself. 

Ver.  3.  And  she  lighted  providentially  on 
the  field  of  Boas.  More  literally :  “  And  her  lot 

met  her  on  the  field  of  Boas.”  PP.?3,  fat  apoc. 

from  occurrert.)  Ruth,  as  a  stranger 

in  Bethlehem,  knew  neither  persons  nor  properties. 
She  might  have  chanced  on  fields  of  strange  and 
unfriendly  owners.  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that 
without  knowing  it,  she  entered  the  field  of  one 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Elimelech,  and  therefore 
also  a  distant  relative  of  her  deceased  husband. 

Ver.  4  ff.  And  behold  Boas  came  from  Bethle¬ 
hem.  A  finer  picture  of  rural  harvest-6cencs  is 
nowhere  extant  We  hear,  as  it  were,  the  rustling 
of  the  reapers’  sickles.1  Behind  them  are  the  wo¬ 
men,  binding  the  cut  grain  (ver.  8).  The  overseer’s 
presence  promotes  industry  and  order  (ver.  5).  In 
case  of  thirst  there  stand  the  water-vessels  at  no 
great  distance.  The  fields  snrround  the  country- 
house  with  its  various  outbuildings,  where  the 
weary  may  find  a  moment’s  rest  ana  refreshment. 

i  Cf.  Hovxx.  n.  xriii  560,  in  the  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles  :  ff  On  it  he  also  graved  a  field  thick  with  grain } 
and  there  with  sharp  sickles  reapers  piled  their  Ask 
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At  meal-time,  the  laborers  are  supplied  (as  at  the 
present  da^r,  cf.  Rob.  ii.  50),  with  roasted  grain1 
and  bread.J  The  latter  they  dip  in  a  refreshing 
drink,  consisting  of  vinegar  and  water,  with  per¬ 
haps  some  oil  mixed  in  it.8 

But  rural  life  has  not  in  itself  that  paradisaic 
happiness  which  Virgil  contrasts  so  enthusiastically 
with  the  luxuriant  and  slavish  life  of  Rome.  It 
may  perhaps  be  true  that  a  country  population  is 
more  patient  of  labor  and  more  readily  contented 
with  small  means  (“  patten*  operum  exiguoque  adsueta 
juventus”  —  Geoiy.  ii.  472) ;  but  it  is  only  when  a 
pious  and  godfearing  spirit  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
proprietor  and  dependents  that  it  is  good  to  live 
amid  the  quiet  scenes  and  rewardful  toil  of  the 
country.  Only  then,  too,  is  the  poet’s  word  ap¬ 
plicable:  “the  chaste  dwelling  preserves  virtue” 
(costa  pudicitiam  servat  domus) . 

An  example  of  such  a  country  life  meets  us  here 
in  the  good  times  of  Israel.  Boaz  himself,  when 
the  day  has  considerably  advanced,  comes  to  look 
after  his  people  in  the  field.  His  greeting  is,  “Je¬ 
hovah  be  with  vou !  ”  Their  answer,  “  Jehovah 
bless  thee !  ”  Nor  is  this,  in  his  mouth,  merely 
a  customary  form  :  the  reality  of  his  piety  is  mani¬ 
fest  from,  his  life  and  works.  Hence,  also,  as  the 
master,  so  the  servant.  The  overseer  knows  the 
benignity  of  his  master,  and  imitates  it.  This 
appears  as  soon  as  Boaz  comes  and  notices  the 
6trangc  maiden.  That  he  does  this  at  once,  is  only 
a  new  feature  in  the  rural  picture.  On  the  fields 
of  Boaz,  the  poor  were  not  hindered  in  their  legal 
privilege  of  gleaning.  But  the  proprietor  knows 
not  only  his  work-people,  but  the  needy  also. 
Ruth  he  had  never  yet  seen.  It  may  be  supposed 
also  that  her  modest  and  reserved  bearing  served 
at  once  to  mark  her.  She  who  had  so  long  been 
mistress  herself,  had  not  the  look  of  those  who 
have  grown  bold  in  beggary.  Such  a  one  as  she 
was  must  have  sufficiently  manifested  her  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  female  servants  tyy  the  natural 
charm  and  grace  of  her  presence,  even  though  she 
dressed  in  tne  same  style  and  engaged  in  similar 
toil.  She  could  not  fail  to  surprise  Boaz,  as  he 
surveyed  his  people  and  their  labor.  He  turns  to 
his  overseer  with  the  natural  inquiry,  “  Whose  is 
this  damsel  ?  ”  It  was  in  accordance  with  national 
custom  to  ask,  not,  “  Who  is  this  damsel  ”  —  for 
that  was  of  comparatively  little  importance, —  but, 
Whence  is  she  ?  how  comes  she  here  1  to  what 
estate  does  she  belong  ?  With  the  overseer’s  an¬ 
swer  begins  the  beautiful  delineation  of  the  two 
principal  persons  of  the  narrative  in  their  first 


meeting.  The  overseer  knew  Ruth;  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  Boaz  much  about  her,  since 
the  return  of  Naomi  had  been  much  talked  of. 
But  it  is  honorable  to  him  that  he  at  once  recom¬ 
mends  her  by  praising  her  diligence.  Since  morn¬ 
ing  she  had  not  ceased  to  glean,  —  had  scarcely 
rested  a  little  in  the  house.*  This  praise  of  her 
diligence  included  praise  of  the  propriety  and  re¬ 
serve  of  her  demeanor.  She  was  very  unlike  other 
gleaners.  Those  were  apt  to  chatter  and  do  many 
other  things  beside  that  for  which  they  came. 

Ver.  8.  And  Boas  said  to  Ruth,  Go  not  to 
glean  in  another  field.  The  interest  of  Boaz, 
who  had  already  heard  of  the  Moabitess,  especially 
as  Naomi  was  at  least  something  more  to  him  than 
an  entire  stranger,  —  a  fact  either  unknown  to  the 
overseer,  or  which,  like  a  good  and  sagacious  serv¬ 
ant,  he  discreetly  passed  over,  —  could  not  but  in¬ 
crease  by  reason  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  Ruth. 
He  therefore  went  to  her,  to  speak  with  her  person¬ 
ally.  In  the  case  of  another  maiden  of  whom  he 
had  heard  similar  good  reports,  he  would  have 
given  a  few  favorable  directions  concerning  her  to 
his  overseer.  But  here  he  was  met  by  various  pe¬ 
culiar  considerations.  Was  it  Naomi,  the  widow 
of  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  forced  to  lay  claim  to 
the  widow’s  rights  in  the  harvest-fields  of  Israel, 
or  was  it  the  Moabitess,  who,  for  having  attached 
herself  with  all  her  heart  to  Israel,  now  com¬ 
manded  the  favor  of  the  Israelite?  Both  these 
thoughts  are  at  work  iu  the  noble  mind  of  Boaz. 
He  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  certain  relation¬ 
ship,  the  benefit  of  which  is  due  to  Ruth.  It  is 
not  a  common  maid -servant  who  stands  before  him. 
Had  he  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  modern 
sentimentality,  he  would  probably  have  been 
ashamed  of  her.  He  would  have  offered  her  a 
piece  of  money,  and  sent  her  away,  that  it  might 
not  become  known  that  this  Moabitish  beggar  is 
his  relative  I  He  would  at  all  events  not  have 
allowed  her  to  go  on  gleaning  1  But  according  to 
the  ancient  delicate  and  religious  view,  he  cannot 
act  thus.  Nothing  has  been  asked  of  him ;  conse¬ 
quently,  he  has  no  right  to  wound  the  self-respect 
of  others.  The  privilege  of  gleaning  belongs  of 
right  to  the  widow  and  the  stranger.  It  is  not 
well  that  she  needs  it ;  but  needing  it,  he  cannot 
hinder  her  from  using  it.  Even  while  he  admits  her 
relationship,  he  cau  only  support  her  in  this  right, 
and  enlarge  its  advantages.  And  this  is  what  he 
does.  Ruth  had  modestly  gleaned  at  a  distance 
from  the  reapers  and  binders.6  He  calls  her  nearer, 
and  says :  “  Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field.”  In 


»  [The  following  remarks  on  parched  corn  a are  from  Dr. 
Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book  (ii.  510) :  "  It  is  made 
thus  :  a  quantity  of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked 
with  the  stalks  attached.  These  are  tied  into  small  parcels, 
a  blazing  fire  is  kindled  with  dry  grass  and  thorn  bushes, 
and  the  corn-heads  are  held  in  it  until  the  chaff  is  mostly 
burned  off.  The  grain  is  thus  sufficiently  roasted  to  be 
eaten,  and  it  Is  a  fovorite  article  all  over  the  country.  When 
travelling  in  harvest-time,  my  muleteers  have  very  often 
thus  prepared  parched  corn  in  the  evenings  after  the  tent 
has  been  pitched.  Nor  is  the  gathering  of  these  green  ears 
for  parching  ever  regarded  as  stealing.  After  it  has  been 
roasted,  it  is  rubbed  out  in  the  hand  and  eaten  as  there  is 
oocasion.”  — Tr.] 

*  Which  they  probably  consumed  under  the  shade  of 
beautiful  trees,  as  in  Goethe’s  picture  (Herm.  u.  Doroth.) : 
n  It  (a  tree  of  which  he  is  speaking)  was  visible  for  and 
wide :  under  it  the  reapers  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  their 
noonday  meal.” 

»  In  describing  his  servitude  In  Egypt,  M.  Heberer  says 
(Rosenmiiller,  Morgenland ,  ill.  68) :  "  It  is  truly  incredible 
how  the  biscuit,  eaten  with  vinegar  and  oil,  strengthens  the  1 


weary  and  exhausted  system  and  restores  its  powers.”  The 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  called  posca,  consisted  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  vinegar.  Hadrian,  to  enoourage  his  troops,  used  it 
himself  (Spartian.  F It.  Hadr  ch.  x).  Of  a  different  nature 
is  the  food  which  in  Virgil  (Ed.  ii.  10)  is  prepared  for  the 
reapers  (rapido  ferris  mssoribus  ctstu)  and  others,  with  gar¬ 
lic  and  thyme.  Some  other  learned  observations  see  in 
Serarius,  Quout.  xxiv.  p.  788. 

4  The  allusion  can  only  be  to  a 

field-building,  since  *  otherwise  her  sitting  in  It  oould  not 
be  known  to  the  laborers.  And  as  the  (( sitting  ”  forms  a 
contrast  with  her  laboring,  it  must  be  taken  In  the  sense  of 
"resting.”  In  the  3ept.  rendering  fraypy,  Aypdc  stands 
for  a  building  in  the  field,  villa ,  eattra  in  agro. 

*  There  Is  a  difference  when,  according  to  ver.  7, 

she  gleans  near  the  sheaves,  after  the  reapers, 

D^^Pjvn,  and  when,  in  ver.  15,  she  is  al¬ 


lowed  to  glean  w  between  the  sheaves,”  ^2, 

among  the  reapers 
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these  words  he  acknowledges  the  first  degree  of  the 
interest  to  which  his  relationship  binds  him.  Both 
for  her  sake  —  for  would  she  everywhere  have  such 
favorable  opportunities  to  glean  as  he  gave  her  ?  — 
and  also  for  nis  own !  That  which  is  a  benefit  to 
her,  is  also  seemly  with  respect  to  himself  as  re¬ 
lated  to  her,  in  order  that  Ehmclech’s  daughter-in- 
law  may  not  wander  from  field  to  field  like  one 
utterly  helpless. 

Nor  go  from  henoe,  but  keep  here,  with  my 
maidens.  He  has  called  her  to  him  where  he 
stands,  near  the  reapers.  Only  on  this  supposition 
are  these  words  intelligible.  Immediately  behind 
the  reapers,  came  the  maidens  who  bound  the 
gTain.  The  gleaner  who  was  allowed  to  approach 
nearest  the  latter,  had  the  best  opportunity.  Ruth 
had  hitherto  kept  back,  which  perhaps  allowed 
others  to  anticipate  her  and  take  away  the  best. 
Boaz  bids  her  come  close  up  to  the  binders,  and  to 
stay  there.1  He  allows  her  to  glean  indeed,  but  he 
makes  her  gleaning  more  productive. 

Ver.  9.  Keep  thine  eyes  on  the  Held  that 
they  reap,  and  go  after  them,  etc.  He  takes 
care  not  only  to  provide  her  an  abundant  gleaning, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her  person.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  a  gleaner  of  the  common  class. 
Close  by  the  reapers  is  no  doubt  a  good  place  for 
finding  ears,  but  it  involves  also  the  possibility  of 
rude  treatment.  Her  appearance  may  have  been 
such  as  would  not  unlikely  proyoke  the  coarse  jests 
with  which  such  peasant  IaDorers  were  perhaps  in 
the  habit  of  assailing  women.  She  would  prefer, 
therefore,  as  he  foresees,  to  keep  herself  back,  rather 
than  work  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Be 
not  concerned,  he  says :  I  have  already  given 
charge  that  no  one  touch  thee*  Act  without  fear ; 
and  when  thou  thirstest,  go  boldly  and  drink. 

Ver.  10.  Then  she  fell  on  her  fhoe,  etc.  It 
may  be  clearly  seen  here,  that  only  such  as  can  ex¬ 
ercise  love,  understand  how  to  receive  it  No  one 
is  humbler  than  he  who  truly  gives  from  love  — 
of  that  Ruth  is  a  proof;  and  for  that  reason,  hu¬ 
mility  never  shows  itself  more  beautiful,  than 
when  love  receives.  Ruth  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  although  no  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
them  from  her,  and  is  withal  so  unassuming,  as 
not  to  look  for  anything  from  others.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  in  her  place  would  have  made  the  first  favor 
shown  them,  the  occasion  for  saying  that  in  truth 
they  were  not  at  all  used  to  such  work.  Their 
thanks  would  have  been  combined  with  complaints 
and  accusing  insinuations  about  the  distress  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  although  they  had 
exchanged  the  people  and  God  of  Moab  for  those 
of  Israel.  Rutn’s  love  did  not  spring  from  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  hence  did  not  give  birth  to  any  proud  self- 
consciousness.  Instead  of  a  sigh  that  she  who  had 
said,  “  thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  my  God,” 
could  scarcely  by  weary  toil  procure  sustenance  in 
Israel,  she  utters  her  humble  thanks  to  Boaz: 
How  is  it  that  I,  a  stranger,  obtain  such  favor ! 

i  The  words  HTO  [on  the  form 

'"VQy/jl,  oil  Ges.  47,  Rem.  1]  would  be  a  useless  repetition, 
If  they  hid  not  express  the  idea  that  she  is  not  to  leave  the 
place  where  she  now  stands  before  him  (and  whither  he  prob¬ 
ably  caused  her  to  be  called), as  being  lkvorable  to  her  success. 

t  [Dr.  Thomson,  The  Land,  and  the  Book ,  ii.  610,  ex¬ 
plains  the  charge  of  Boas  to  the  reapers. in  almost  the  same 
language  as  our  author,  and  adds  :  "  Such  precautions  are 
not  out  of  place  at  this  day.  The  reapers  are  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  oountry,  and  largely  from  the  ruder  class, 
and,  living  fltr  from  home,  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
give  free  license  to  their  tongues,  if  nothing  more.”  —  Tz.) 


Instead  of  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that 
Boaz  should  especially  regard  ("^SP)  her,  being 
a  stranger,  she  is  so  nnassuming  as  to  deem  this 
very  fact  an  enhancement  of  his  kindness. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  Boaz  said.  It  hath  been  told  me, 
etc.  The  answer  which  Boaz  gives,  is  not  simply 
that  of  the  landed  proprietor,  but  of  the  Israelite. 
He  speaks  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  faith  of 
Israel.  We  feel  that  he  acts  as  he  does  from  a 
sense  of  his  duty  as  an  Israelite.  The  Jewish  ex¬ 
positors  have  identified  Boaz  with  Ibzan  the  judge 
(Judg.  xii.  8),  because  the  latter  also  was  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  —  manifestly  the  northern  Bethlehem,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  that  of  Judah  (cf.  the  Comment,  on 
Judges).  But  in  enunciating  such  opinions,  they 
have  their  eyes  more  on  the  spirit  than  on  the  his¬ 
torical  facts.  They  only  felt  themselves  bound  to 
point  out  that,  since  Boaz,  like  other  Judges,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  “valiant  hero,”  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  rich  and  highly  esteemed,  he  must  also  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  judge.  Literally, 
this  cannot  be  maintained;  for,  had  it  been  the 
case,  our  Book  would  not  have  been  eilent  on  the 
subject.  But  during  the  so-called  period  of  the 
Judges,  there  were  certainly  other  able  men  in  Is¬ 
rael  than  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  who  filled  the  office  of  judge  in  their  cities 
(cf.  Com.  on  Judg.  ii.  16) ;  and  Boaz  would  cer¬ 
tainly  furnish  us  with  a  beautiful  likeness  of  one  of 
these’.  In  his  words,  at  least,  there  is  undeniably 
the  breathing  of  a  pious,  national  consciousness, 
such  as  becomes  an  Israelitish  family-head  and 
hero  in  the  presence  of  a  recent  proselyte  to  his 
faith  and  people. 

All  that  thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in- 
law,  etc.  The  words  of  Boaz  here  clearly  state 
what,  in  accordance  with  the  delicacy  of  ancient 
narration,  was  not  expressly  said  arove.  Ruth 
has  nowhere  hinted  that  she  was  showing  kindness 
to  her  mother-in-law  in  going  with  her  to  Israel. 
All  she  said,  was,  “  I  will  not  leave  thee.”  When 
Naomi  arrives  at  Bethlehem,  and  everybody  is 
eager  with  curiosity,  the  lamentations  in  which  she 
breaks  out  are  indeed  recorded,  but  not  the  words  in 
which  she  praised  her  daughter-in-law.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  fully  appreciated  what  Ruth  did  for  her. 
This  was  the  very  reason  why  she  at  first  refused 
to  accept  her  sacrifice.  Afterwards,  however,  she 
gratefully  recounted  her  obligations  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  but,  as  discreet  minds  are  wont  to  do, 
behind  her  back.  Boaz  could  have  derived  his 
knowledge  only  from  narrations  proceeding  from 
Naomi  herself. 

The  merit  which  Boaz  imputes  to  Ruth  is  of  a 
1  twofold  nature.  Induced  by  affection,  she  has  left 
the  highest  possessions  of  life.  She  was  no  or¬ 
phan,  she  was  not  homeless;  she  had  what  she 
needed,  but  left  all,  and  that  for  something  un¬ 
known,  the  value  of  which  she  was  not  able  to  esti¬ 
mate.  “  Thou  earnest,”  he  says,  “  to  a  people  which 
yesterday 4  and  the  day  before  yesterday  (i.  « 

s  It  is  remarkable  that  this  belongs  to  the  same  root  with 
>*"123,  *  stranger,’*  which  also  occurs  in  the  address  of  Both. 

•  ii* 

In  the  Hlph.  T'SH,  and  the  adtyect.  form  >"0^,  the  two 
oflfehoots  of  the  radioal  signification  appear  in  Juxtaposition 
to  each  other,  as  In  the  German  wUfrscheidan  (to  distin¬ 
guish)  and  oaoseheiden  (to  separate). 

4  VlOFl  is  so  abbreviation  of  The  ex¬ 

planation  becomes  dearer  by  comparison  ’with  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Greek  the  Intin  keri  (hestemns^ 

and  the  German  gestem  (Goth,  fistro),  may  all  be  reoogutwri 
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formerly)  thou  didst  not  know.”  How  t  had  she 
not  known  her  family,  Naomi,  and  her  own  hus¬ 
band,  who  were  of  Israel  ?  But  this  family  lived 
in  Moab,  where  Israel’s  law  was  not  in  force.  The 
national  usages  and  institutions  which  had  been 
impressed  upon  Israel  by  Israel’s  God,  she  did  not 
know.  And  notwithstanding  this,  she  had  said, 
“  Thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  my  God.” 

Ver.  12.  Jehovah  recompense  thy  work.  As 
Boaz  praises  a  double  merit  in  Ruth,  so  he  gives  a 
double  form  to  his  wish  for  her.  First  he  says, 
generally,  “  Jehovah  recompense  thy  work.”  In¬ 
dependently  of  Naomi’s  connection  with  Israel, 
Ruth’s  love  for  her  mother-in-law,  for  whose  sake 
she  has  left  parents  and  native  land,  deserves  the 
reward  of  God.  But  she  came  to  Israel  with  Na¬ 
omi,  and  for  her  sake  has  trustfully  connected  her¬ 
self  with  a  people  whose  laws  she  did  not  know, 
and  whose  character  she  has  only  seen  mirrored 
forth  in  her  husband  and  his  mother.  For  this 
love  and  trust  may  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
he  expressly  adds,  reward  thee !  Jehovah  is  known 
in  Israel.  Whoever  accepts  him,  may  build  on 
Him.  He  covers  with  his  wings,  him  who  confides 
in  Him  and  sets  his  hopes  on  Him  (Ps.  xci.  1  ff.), 
Ruth  has  come  trustfully  expecting  to  be  able  to 
live  in  Israel  with  Naomi.  She  has  brought  noth¬ 
ing  with  her;  has  left  everything.  They  have 
come,  both  poor ;  and  have  scarcely  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  life.  Nevertheless',  for  her  love's 
sake,  she  dared  to  make  the  God  of  Israel  her  God. 
Like  Abraham,  leaving  all,  she  went  abroad.  And 
as  to  Abraham  God  said,  “lam  thy  great  reward  ” 
(Gen.  xv.  1),  so  Boaz  wishes  that  God  mav  be  to 
her  a  fall  reward.  A  “  fall  reward,”  abundant  as 
her  love,  so  that  she  shall  miss  nothing,  but  recover 
all ;  and  so  that  in  her  it  may  be  seen,  how  those 
are  entertained  who  shelter  themselves  beneath 
His  wings.  Boaz  does  not  discourse  as  one  would 
speak  to  a  Moabitish  beggar.  Having  heard  who 
sue  is,  he  looks  upon  her  with  eyes  full  of  joy  over 
her  pious  actions.  He  speaks  to  her  as  a  priest 
and  prophet.  And  since  he  spoke  from  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  piety,  and  she  was  deserving,  his  words 
found  fulfillment.  She  received  a  reward  which 
was  not  only  fall,  but  which  completed  and  wholly 
filled  her,  all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  words 

nbw)  and  rrcjbtp. 

Ver.  13  ff.  May  I  find  favor  in  thy  right ;  for 
thou  hast  comforted  me.  The  impression  of  the 
words  of  Boaz  must  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
humble  mind  of  Ruth.  It  was  the  first  sunbeam 
that  broke  through  the  grief  and  tears  of  many 
weeks.  Hitherto,  she  had  tasted  onlv  parting  sor¬ 
row.  She  had  suffered  at  the  grave  of  her  husband, 
suffered  on  the  way  from  the  land  which  held  the 
dwelling  of  her  parents,  and  her  sufferings  were  not 
yet  at  an  end  wnen  she  reached  Israel.  There  she 
had  hitherto  suffered  from  the  sense  of  loneliness. 
Everybody  talked  of  her  as  the  “  Moabitess.”  She 
was  poor  to  beggary.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
is  addressed  about  the  God  of  Israel  and  his  grace, 
and  hears  the  voice  of  blessing  from  one  of  that 
people  with  members  of  which  she  has  endured  so 
much.  The  full  import  of  his  words  her  humble 
heart  does  not  presume  to  appropriate.  But  the 
kindliness  and  benevolence  or  the  speaker’s  voice, 


is  for  her  like  the  sound  of  a  bubbling  spring  in 
the  desert  to  the  thirsty.  I  have  long  been  sad,  she 
intends  to  say ;  thou  hast  comforted  me.  I  look 
for  no  reward ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  to  the  heart 
of  thy  servant,  that  was  fall  of  grief  and  anguish. 
Her  phraseology  also  indicates  her  sincere  humility. 
“  May  I  find  favor  in  thy  sigjit,”  she  says,  by  way 
of  humble  introduction  to  her  grateful  ^acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  comfort  he  has  imparted  to  her. 
It  is  a  formula  expressive  of  the  reverence  she  feels 
for  Boaz.  She  invokes  his  favor,  that  she  may 
tell  him  how  his  words  have  refreshed  her.  Who¬ 
ever  has,  like  her,  left  everything,  in  order  to  live 
in  Israel,  will  feel  that  the  highest  and  best  utter¬ 
ance  she  could  make,  when  for  the  first  time  she 
tasted  the  kindness  of  Israel,  was  gratitude  for  the 
comfort  experienced.  A  word  of  love  comes  on  a 
loving  heart  like  hers,  long  afflicted  by  sorrow, 
like  morning  dews  on  a  thirsty  field. 

And  yet  I  am  not  as  one  of  thy  handmaidens.1 
No  one  can  speak  so  well  and  beautifully  as  an 
unassuming  person.  Ruth  manifests  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  done  anything  special.  Boaz  she 
thinks  is  doubtless  eaually  kind  and  good  to  all  his 
people.  So  much  the  more  is  it  her  part  to  be 
grateful  that  he  has  also  been  kind  to  her,  who 
does  not,  as  they,  belong  to  his  household,  nor  even 
to  his  people.  It  might  be  thought  strange  that 
Boaz  says  nothing  to  her  of  his  relationship  to  her 
husband.  But  if  he  thought  of  it,  he  purposely 
kept  silent  about  it  He  showed  her  kindness,  not 
because  she  was  distantly  related  to  him,  but  solely 
because  of  her  excellence.  In  the  case  of  one  like 
Ruth,  he  needed  not  the  remembrance  of  kinship 
to  stir  him  up  to  take  interest  in  her.  It  was  not 
as  the  widow  of  his  kinsman  that  he  distinguished 
her  with  special  favor,  but  as  one  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  Israel’s  God.  Ruth 
likewise  did  not  know  what  Boaz  was  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  family ;  nor  had  she  wasted  a  word  to  make 
him  aware  that  she  had  ever  been  more  than  a 
maid-servant,  which,  had  she  done,  might  have 
brought  their  relationship  to  speech. 

The  answer  of  Ruth  raised  her  still  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  Boaz.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  already  made  in  her  behalf.  He  bids  her 
join  in  the  common  meal,  and  helps  her  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  everything  on  hand.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  to 
let  her  have  merely  a  common  gleaning.  He  orders 
that  now  and  then  some  ears  be  intentionally 
drawn  out  of  the  “  bundles  ”  and  left  for  her  to 
gather  up.  This  last  injunction  he  gives  to  the 
workmen  themselves,  not  merely  to  the  overseer. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  the  different  ex¬ 
pressions  in  which  he  forbids  any  rude  treatment 
of  Ruth  by  the  workpeople.  Above,  in  ver.  9,  he 
told  them  not  to  “  touch ”  her.  In  ver.  15,  where 
she  receives  permission  also  to  glean  between  the 
sheaves,  he  tells  them  not  to  “shame”  her,  in 
other  words,  to  say  things  to  her  that  would  make 
her  blush,  whether  they  referred  to  her  nationality 
or  to  the  special  favor  by  which  she  was  directed  to 
lean  close  behind  the  reapers.  In  ver.  16,  finally, 
aving  ordered  the  people  even  to  pull  ears  out  of 
the  bundles  for  her, lie  charges  them  not  to  “  speak 

harshly  ”  to  her  or  to  scold  her,  on  account 

of  the  extra  trouble  which  this  order  might  occa- 


te  tbs  Sanskrit  hjat  (Benf.  U.  206).  Jas  (In  kjas)  is,  "  the 
day,”  and  the  A  is  the  demonstrative  article  pointing  back¬ 
ward,  of.  Lat.  UU  ;  so  that  /pas,  and  the  other  cognate  forms, 
signify,  "  that  day,”  i.i.  M  the  former  day.”  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  VlDipy  is  analogous.  VlD  (VlD)  is  equivalent 


to  n  former,”  while  fVt,  as  pronoun,  « that,”  indicates 
the  defined  former  day,  yesterday. 

l  [Km :  "  With  this  danse  she  restricts  the  expression 
'  thy  handmaid,*  which  she  has  just  used :  '  thou  hast 
spoken  to  the  heart  of  thy  handmaid.*  ”  —  Ta.J 
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riion  them.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  and  H3s?*  The  former  is  the 

sheaf,  already  bound  by  the  maid-servants,  and 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  latter,1  is  the  bundle  as 
“  taken  up  ”  and  still  held  in  the  arm,  manipu/us. 

Amid  all  the  unusual  favors  bestowed  on  her, 
Ruth  does  not  cease  for  a  moment  to  be  herself. 
Boaz  reached  or  caused  to  be  reached  to  her  an 
abundance  of  roasted  ears.  She  eats  and  is  satis¬ 
fied  —  this  is  stated  in  order  to  indicate  the  abun¬ 
dant  supply ;  the  remainder  she  carefully  takes 
up  to  curry  home.  She  never  thinks  only  of  her¬ 
self.  After  the  meal,  —  at  which  it  is  appropriate  2 
to  suppose  Boaz  to  be  present,  —  gleaning  is  an 
easier  task  than  before  Ins  coming ;  she  finds  ears 
in  plenty,  but  not  on  that  account  does  she  cease 
the  sooner.  She  gleans  till  evening,  takes  the 
pains,  too,  to  beat  out  what  she  has  gathered,  and 
carries  home  a  plentiful  harvest,  almost  an  ephah. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity,  still  less 
its  weight,  exactly,  but  it  was  considerable,  say 
fifty-five  pounds. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

“  Let  me  go  to  the  Jield  and  glean  ears  of  com.” 
Ruth  manifested  her  confession  of  the  God  of  Israel 
not  merely  by  words  :  she  testifies  her  love  also  by 
deeds.  S'he  i$  inclined  to  work  for  Naomi  as  well 
as  to  live  with  her.  She  not  only  learned  to  pray 
to  God  with  her,  but  she  will  also  beg  for  her 
among  men.  Accordingly,  Naomi,  in  her  poverty, 
is  not  maintained  by  the  friends  of  her  family,  but 
by  the  love  of  her  proselyte  daughter-in-law.  What 
Ruth  had  never  aonc  in  Moab,  —  the  hard  service 
of  begging  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  of  gleaning 
in  the  hot  davs  of  harvest-time  in  the  midst  of  vul¬ 
gar  surroundings,  —  that  she  freely  offers  to  do  in 
Israel.  As  proselyte  she  felt  herself  compelled  to 
what  as  heathen  she  had  never  had  need  of.  Had 
a  sister  Moabitess  met  her  in  this  employment,  and 
inquired  what  it  was  that  could  urge  her  to  it,  she 
would  have  answered  her  as  Eiger  von  Hohenstein 
did  his  brother,  who  finding  him,  away  from  his 
castle  and  its  life  of  ease,  engaged  in  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  exclaimed,  “Alas,  my  brother,  what 
are  you  doing!  what  distress  compels  you  to 
this  !  ”  “  Sir  brother  mine,”  was  the  answer, 

“  distress  compels  me  not ;  but  the  love  of  Christ 
my  Lord  constrains  me.” 

Here  also  Ruth  is  the  great  type  of  all  true  con¬ 
version  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
While  Pharisees  and  priests  were  too  dull  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  li^ht  of  Christ,  the  apostles  whom  he  had 
won  to  himself,  constrained  by  love,  labored  for 
their  nation,  and  were  willing  to  be  banished  and 
to  suffer,  if  only  they  might  win  some.  While  in 
Southern  Europe,  in  the  old  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  love  of  Christians  had  become  cold, 
the  new-won  proselytes  from  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  German  heathendom  went  forth,  and  in  the 
heat  of  conflict  and  suffering,  gleaned  rich  harvests 
for  their  Lord  in  the  North  and  East. 

Enough  has  never  been  done  in  the  way  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  win  and  train  converts  by  the  force  of  exam¬ 


ple  and  doctrine.  Of  example,  indeed,  they  have 
often  seen  too  much.  Everything  that  has  ever 
been  done  for  them,  and  which  is  sometimes  made 
matter  of  disguised  boasting,  is  not  equal  to  what 
a  single  proselyte,  burning  with  love  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  his  Lord,  has  suffered  and  accomplished. 

Starke  :  “  To  begin  a  good  work  is  glorious ; 
but  to  continue  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  induce¬ 
ments  to  apostasy,  is  godly.” 

True  love  can  never  fail  in  its  purpose,  although 
success  may  tarry  long.  Ruth  had  been  married 
ten  years  m  Moab,  before  she  could  say,  “  Thy 
God  is  my  God.”  But  now  only  a  few  harvest- 
days  elapsed,  and  the  favor  of  God,  exerting  itse’.f 
through  a  genuine  Israelite,  overspread  her.  Fail¬ 
ure  always  has  its  ground  in  the  spirit  of  the  pur- 

g>se.  If  that  spfnt  be  love  rooted  in  God,  as  in 
uth,  it  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hence,  the 
surest  sign  of  love  is  gentle  and  thankful  patience. 

Chrysostom  :  “  Observe  that  what  Happened 
to  Ruth  is  analogous  with  what  happened  to  us. 
For  she  was  a  stranger,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
extremest  distress ;  but  Boaz,  when  he  saw  her, 
neither  despised  her  poverty,  nor  contemned  the 
lowliness  of  her  family.  So  Christ  took  up  the 
Church,  and  chose  the  stranger,  who  lacked  the 
most  necessary  possessions,  for  his  bride.  But  as 
Ruth  would  never  have  attained  to  such  a  union, 
had  she  not  previously  left  her  parents  and  given 
up  people,  home,  and  kindred,  so  the  Church  also 
does  not  become  dear  and  deserving  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Bridegroom,  until  she  has  left  her  ancestral 
(heathen)  morals  and  customs.” 

“  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem  and  said  unto  the 
reapers ,”  etc.  A  true  believer  is  also  the  best  em¬ 
ployer.  He  greets  them,  “  Jehovah  be  with  you !  ” 
They  answer,  “Jehovah  bless  thee! ”  Living  faith 
in  God  is  the  best  bond  between  master  and  work¬ 
man,  preventing  a  wrongful  use  of  power  on  the  one 
side,  and  presumptuous  insubordination  on  the 
other.  Not  as  if  the  servants  of  Boaz  were  free  from 
the  rude  manners  so  generally  characteristic  of  their 
class ;  but  the  just  demeanor  of  their  master,  refined 
by  humility,  controlled  them.  Where  a  pious  and 
brave  spint  like  that  of  Boaz  pervades  the  com¬ 
munity,  social  questions  and  crises  do  not  arise. 
For  external  laws  can  never  restrain  the  inward 
cravings  of  the  natural  man.  But  where  the  landed 
proprietor,  in  his  relations  to  his  people,  is  governed 
by  other  principles  than  those  of  self-interest,  and 
cares  also  for  their  moral  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment  ;  where,  further,  the  laborer  understands  that 
an  increase  in  wages  is  not  necessarily  an  increase 
of  peace  and  happiness ;  where,  in  a  word,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  omnipresent  God  regulates  the  up¬ 
rightness  and  care  of  the  one,  and  the  honesty  and 
devotion  of  the  other,  there  no  artificial  solutions 
of  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Boaz  lives  in  God,  and  therefore  knows 
what  duties  of  faith  and  love  are  obligatory  upon 
him. 

Starke  :  “  If  God  be  with  work-people,  and  if 
they  are  reverently  mindful  of  his  omnipresence, 
they  will  be  preserved  from  idleness  and  unfaithful¬ 
ness,  and  restrained  from  all  sorts  of  frivolous  and 


1  But  neither  an  (H3-)  and  T-3^  (var.  fi)f 

both  of  which  words  occur  only  ben  in  Hebrew,  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  radical  signification,  as  has  been  done, 
[e.  g.  by  Fiirst  (in  L*e.),  who  renders  rer.  14 :  w  and  they 
bound  together  for  her  parched  ears  of  corn  (in  bundles) :  ” 
and  declares  the  meaning  "  to  reach  out,”  after  the  Targ. 

to  be  merely  conjectural.  —  Ta.]  The  one  comes 


from  a  root  which  means  "  to  give,”  the  other  from  one 
which  means  "  to  take.”  The  first  is  cognate  with  the 
Arabic  dhabatha,  to  take,  to  lay  hold  of  with  the  hand, 
hence  a  "  handfhll,”  maniputm  (cf.  1L  xi.  69).  The  other 
is  to  be  compand  with  the  Greek  expense,  R  out- 

give,”  cf.  ilitafii,  Sanskrit  dadamiy  dart. 

S  [And  necessary,  too,  if  we  follow  the  Masontie  accentu¬ 
ation,  according  to  which  Boas  himself  calls  Ruth  at  meal¬ 
time  :  "  Gome  hither.”  CL  note  under  the  text.  —  Ta.] 
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offensive  babble ;  and  such  labor  draws  after  it  God’s 
especial  blessing.” 

“  Jehovah ,  the  God  of  Israel,  give  thee  a  com¬ 
plete  reward .”  Boaz  finds  that  Kuth  has  come  to 
lean  on  his  field.  He  had  not  yet  seen,  but  had 
card  of  her.  Bat  now,  seeing  her  diligence,  but 
also  her  neediness,  he  yet  does  not  speak  to  her  as 
a  rich  man  to  one  on  whom  he  bestows  an  alms, 
nor  as  one  relative  to  another,  but,  before  all  else, 
as  an  Israelite  to  one  who  has  come  to  shelter  her¬ 
self  under  the  wings  of  Israel’s  God.  The  Israelis 
ish  proprietor  speaks  like  a  priest  of  Jehovah.  Be¬ 
fore  all  his  people,  he  blesses  her  in  her  confession 
of  his  God.  He  announces  to  her  prophetically  the 
reward  of  her  love.  .And  his  word  was  fulfilled, 
for,  as  a  church-father  expresses  it*“  every  believer, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  a  prophet.”  Boaz  pre¬ 
sents  a  beautiful  contrast  with  Ruth;  with  him, 
love  comes  of  faith.  The  chief  and  special  reason 
why  he  does  good  to  her,  is,  that  she  is  a  guest  in 
Israel,  a  dove  under  Jehovah’s  protection,  —  that 


love  has  made  her  a  believer.  His  religion  has  the 
uppermost  place  in  his  soul.  It  gives  birth  to  his 
works  —  it  makes  him  conscious  of  his  duty  as  an 
Israelite.  It  gives  him  also  that  delicacy  of  percep¬ 
tion  which  enables  him  to  sympathize  with  the  anx¬ 
iety,  lonesomeness,  and  isolation,  which  attend  an 
entrance  into  a  new  land,  among  a  new  people.  Only 
a  genuine  believer  is  truly  discreet  Refinement  of 
the  heart  springs  only  of  faith.  There  may  be  a 
lack  of  courtly  manners;  but  the  most  elevated 
!  style  of  intercourse  with  men,  and  the  truest  polite¬ 
ness,  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  disposition 
permeated  with  the  humility  of  the  gospel  of  truth. 

Stakkb  :  “  This  also  is  given  to  pious  souls  by 
God,  that  being  devoted  to  him,  he  often  secretly, 
and  even  without  their  becoming  aware  of  it,  im¬ 
pels  them  to  this  or  that  good  action.”  Thb  same  : 
“A  meritorious  person  may  well  enough  be  in¬ 
formed  that  his  merits,  or  whatever  there  be  worthy 
of  praise  and  love  about  him,  are  recognized  and 
properly  estimated.” 


Verses  18-23. 

Hie  Beginning  of  the  Blessing. 

18  And  she  took  it  up,  and  went  [came]  into  the  city  :  and  her  mother-in-law  saw  1 
what  she  had  gleaned:  and  she  brought  forth,  and  gave  to  her  that  she  had  reserved 

19  [left  over]  after  she  was  sufficed  [satisfied].  And  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her, 
Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?  and  where  wroughtest 2  thou  ?  blessed  be  he  that 

.  did  take  knowledge  [friendly  notice]  of  thee.  And  she  shewed  her  mother-in-law  with 
whom  she  had  wrought,  and  said,  The  man’s  name  with  whom  I  wrought  to-day 

20  is  Boaz.  And  Naomi  said  unto  her  daughter-in-law,  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.8  And 
Naomi  said  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin  [related,  lit  near,  i.  e.  near,  not  in  comparison 
with  other  relatives,  but  with  men  In  general]  Unto  USj  one  of  OUr  next  kinsmen  [one  of  OUr 

21  redeemers].  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said,  He  said  unto  me  also,4  Thou  shalt  keep 

22  fast  by  my  young  men  [by  my  people],  until  they  have  ended  all  my  harvest.  And 
Naomi  said  unto  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law,  It  is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out 

23  [only]  with  his  maidens,  that  they  meet  [maltreat]  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So 
she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley-harvest  and  of 
wheat-harvest ;  and  dwelt  [and  then  she  abode,  remained]  with  her  mother-in-law. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  18.  —  rtnilDrj  :  Wright  points  the  first  word  as  Hlph.,  "and  she  showed.”  ”  So  we 

prefer  to  read,  following  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.  It  Is  rather  harsh  with  the  ordinary  punctuation  to  make  PTnfen 
the  nom.  to  (so  pointed  by  the  majority  of  MSS.),  when  Ruth  Is  the  subject  of  all  the  verba  that  precede  and 

of  those  that  follow  Immediately  alter.  Two  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi’s  MSS.  read  PTnDTJVTH,  which  would  seem  to 
Imply  a  reading  ’  but  while  two  of  my  own  MSS.  have  the  reading  PTnEnVTi^,  either  by  first  or  second 

band,  the  verb  Is  pointed  as  ordinarily,  J.”  Th°  absence  of  fTN  does  not  prove  that  HT/YlOn  Is  not  an  aeons., 
cf.  Gee.  117,2.— Tr.] 

[<  Ver.  19.  —  fViry  :  used  absolutely  tor  «*  to  labor,”  as  In  Prov.  xxx.  18 ;  Job  xxlli.  9.  Dr.  Oassel  translates : 

«  und  woher  hast  du  (dies)  guehafft ,”  1.  e.  "  and  where  ( woher ,  whence,  freely  for  wo,  where)  didst  thou  procure  (fVt&y, 
acquire,  make,  cf.  Gen.  ml.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1),  this  ?  ”  But,  1,  in  this  sense  the  verb  oould-  hardly  be  left  without  an 
object ;  and,  2,  the  word  must  have  the  same  sense  here  in  the  question  which  it  has  in  the  answer  in  the  next  clause. 

Wright  prefers  to  render  «  where  hast  thoq  stayed,”  i.  i.  spent  the  time,  being  understood  (cf.  Socles,  vi.  12  and 
the  phrase  \povo*,  Acts  xv.  88).  But  when  the  talk  is  of  gleaning,  it  is  oertainly  more  natural  for  Ruth  to  say, 

« the  man  with  whom  (on  whose  fields)  1  worked  to-day  is  Boas,”  than  "  the  man  with  whom  1  spent  my  time  to-day,” 
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etc.  Wright  sajs  that  *  Gemini  In  the  Lrz~  Man.,  prefer*  this  rendering.”  It  1*  not  impossible  that  Gee.  may  have 
varied  In  different  editions ;  bnt  he  he*  no  inch  preference  in  the  sixth  edit  of  his  German  Hand.wiirUrbucky  nor  in  Robinson1* 

tnuuL  of  his  Let.  Lex.  Hon.  — In  TIDS,  the  farce  of  H  Joeal  is  loot,  as  in  n^*tS  =  IlV?  =  V?. -Tr-1 

[•  Yer.  20.  —  E'»nn-n*n  •  w  With  reference  to  the  living  and  the  dead.71  Aocnsativee  of  the 

objects  to  which  the  kindness  is  done,  c£  Gee.  189,  2.  "  The  verb  2T3?  Is  here  eoostned  with  a  double  accusative ; 
far  if  rW  were  used  as  a  preposition,  it  would  have  to  be  HtfO  u  we  find  Q7D  in  Gen.  xxlv.  27 11  (Kell).  — 

according  to  Gee.  (Lex.  a  v.  end  ]D)  is  a  ag.  noun,  with  the  plur.  suff.  of  first  person  =  11  our  second 

go el.1’  But  as  no  such  word  is  found  elsewhere,  and  as  there  is  no  real  difficulty  In  the  way,  the  farm  In  the  text  is  to  be 
taken  as  script,  defect  for  SQ^bt^Q,  and  rendered  "  one  of  (on  In  this  sense,  cf.  Ges.  154,  8,  e)  our  redeemers.11  — 
T*-] 

[4  Ver.  21.  —  C2  :  not  w  even  so,  u  e.  may  he  be  blessed,  as  you  have  said 11  (Wright),  which  with  the  following 

"for  (>S)  hf  said  to  me,11  etc.,  would  make  but  a  mercenary  amen  to  Naomi1*  prayer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feet  that 
by  the  intervention  of  another  clause  the  prayer  is  too  fer  away  ;  but,  "  also !  ”  as  we  say,  "  mors !  I  have  not  told  you 
all ;  for  he  said,”  etc.,  cf.  Ges.  155,  2,  a.  —  On  the  periphrastic  genitives  of  the  verse,  cf.  Ges.  115, 1  —  Tn.] 


KXBGKTCOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  18  f.  And  her  mother-in-law  saw  what 
she  had  gleaned.  Naomi  looked  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  large  quantity  brought  home  by  Ruth ; 
and  her  amazement  increased  when  Ruth  in  addi¬ 
tion  produced  and  gave  her  the  remains  of  her  din¬ 
ner.  To  this  astonishment  she  gives  utterance  by 
asking,  “  Where  hast  thon  been  1  in  whose  fields 
canst  thou  have  been  at  work  ?  ”  Piety,  however, 
does  more  than  indulge  in  curiosity  simply.  The 
natural  heart  would  have  rejoiced,  received,  en¬ 
joyed,  and  inquired  just  as  Naomi  did,  but  withal 
with  no  thought  except  of  self.  She,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  before  her  inquiries  are  answered,  induced 
simply  by  the  abundance  of  the  gifts  and  the  maa 
ifest  happiness  of  Ruth,  blesses  the  giver.  For 
this  she  needs  not  to  know  who  he  is.  Whoever 
treated  Ruth  kindly  and  loaded  her  with  presents, 
must  have  designed  to  indicate  his  appreciation  of 
her  lot  and  her  virtues.  He  must  know  what  Ruth 
has  done,  seeing  he  manifested  so  much  solicitude 
for  her,  a  Moabitess.  “Blessed  be  he  who  has 
taken  special  notice 1  of  thee !  ”  It  had  been  a  hard 
thing  for  her  to  send  Ruth  out  for  such  work. 
The  man  who  has  treated  her  dear  child  so  kindly 
that  she  comes  home,  not  only  enriched  with  pres¬ 
ents,  but  also  cheerful  and  happy,  deserves  a  bless¬ 
ing,  and  that  before  she  knows  anything  more. 
This  done,  Ruth  has  opportunity  to  relate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  her  good  fortune,  and  finally  gives  the 
name  of  the  man  who  has  befriended  her,  namely, 
Boaz.  She  could  not  know  what  a  consolation 
and  joy  the  utterance  of  this  name  conveyed  to 
Naomi. 

Ver.  20.  Blessed  be  he  of  Jehovah,  who 
hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and 
to  the  dead.  This  peculiar  exclamation  of  Naomi 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Boaz  is  nndonbtedly  worthy 
of  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived.  Light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  passage  in 
the  history  of  Abraham.  Eliezer  has  come  to 
Aram,  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
Abraham’s  kindred.  He  is  aware  of  the  great 
importance  which  his  master  attaches  to  his  mis¬ 
sion.  Arrived  at  the  well  outside  of  the  city  of  his 
destination,  he  prays  that  Jehovah  wonld  so  “  or¬ 
der”  it  (^-rnpn,  Gen.  xxiv.  12),  that  he  may 
there  meet  with  the  one  appointed  to  answer  the 
wishes  of  his  master.  •  Ana,  in  fact,  it  turns  out 

1  :  tbe  IUM  wd  used  by  Ruth  in  expressing 

Her  gratitude  to  Boss  (ver.  10) : 


that  the  affable  maiden  who  draws  water  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  camels,  is  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Bethoel,  Abraham’s  nephew.  The  desired  “  order¬ 
ing”  has  been  vouchsafed,  and  the  astonished 
Eliezer  exclaims,  “  Blessed  be  Jehovah  .... 

who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness,”  etc.  rfb 

precisely  the  same  expression  as  in  our 
passage). 

A  similar  providence  has  happened  to  Ruth 


(JTnpE  TJJIf  ver.  3).  Without  knowing  what 
field  to  select,  she  lights  on  that  of  Boaz.  With¬ 
out  knowing  who  he  is,  she  is  favored  by  him. 
Naomi  recognizes  God’s  hand  in  this,  even  more 
profoundly  than  Eliezer  did.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  above  (ch.  i.  13,  20,  etc.)  she  has  re¬ 
peatedly  lamented  that  God’s  hand  is  against  her, 
that  God  has  inflicted  sorrow  upon  her.  She  has 
indicated  that  in  her  view  this  fate  comes  npon  her 
because  she  —  or  properly  her  husband  and  sons, 
although  she  does  not  say  this — went  to  Moab. 
In  the  wonderful  providence  which  made  Ruth  find 
a  friend  in  Boaz,  the  rich  relative  of  her  husband, 
she  feels  herself  justified  to  find  an  indication  that 
God  is  once  more  gracious  to  her,  and  has  not 
left  off  his  kindness.  If  now  it  was  through  the 
fault  of  her  dear  departed  ones  that  she  had  hith¬ 
erto  experienced  distress,  then  it  also  follows  that, 
since  God’s  goodness  again  manifests  itself  so  con¬ 
spicuously,  his  anger  against  those  must  likewise 
be  come  to  an  end.  For  that  reason,  she  speaks 
of  his  kindness  not  only  to  the  living  but  also  to 
the  dead.  For  these  had  died  through  the  same 
sin  which  had  brought  suffering  on  hereelf.  Hence, 
God’s  help  to  her  m  her  suffering,  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  his  unwearied  grace  toward  both  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

But  it  is  certainly  proper  to  find  a  yet  farther 
meaning  in  these  words.  Independently  of  the 
special  nistorv  of  the  family  of  Elimelech,  this 
utterance  of  Naomi  concerning  God’s  kindness  to 
the  living  and  the  dead,  must  nave  its  absolute  and 
general  application.  Indeed,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  in  using  it,  Naomi  only  applied  a  generally 
employed  formula  to  her  speoal  case.  When  one 
says  of  God  that  “  He  does  not  leave  off  his  kind¬ 
ness,”  he  thereby  praises  him  as  the  God  of  par¬ 
doning  love ;  as  tne  God  who,  thongh  He  tarry 
long,  hears  at  last,  and  does  not  leave  the  penitent 
forsaken.  In  this  shorter  form,  the  expression  was 
appropriate  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  from 
Abraham’s  history.  For  Eliezer  is  m  perplexity, 
and  knows  not  well  how  to  perform  his  task.  Bnt 
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it  was  especially  appropriate  in  the  month  of 
Naomi,  who  had  thought  herself  wholly  forsaken 
of  God.  And  hence,  it  would  seem  natural  to 
think  that  if  the  saying  had  not  already  been  cur- 
rent  in  a  fixed  form,  Naomi  would  have  contented 
herself  with  saying,  “  Jehovah  who  hath  not  left 
off  his  kindness  toward  us,”  or  “  toward  the  wid¬ 
owed  and  the  poor,”  etc.  The  kindness  of  God 
“  toward  the  living  and  the  dead,”  is  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  which  the  sayiiig  is  susceptible.  Now, 
that  God  does  not  leave  off  his  kindness  toward 
the  living,  is  evident  to  believers  from  the  history 
of  every  individual  human  being,  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  world  in  general  (Ps.  liii.  4).  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world  testifies  of  mercy  that  never 
ceases,  of  love  that  is  never  embittered.  But 
wherein  is  his  “  kindness  toward  the  dead  ”  mani¬ 
fested?  If  these  words  dp  not  presuppose  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  article  of  IsraclitLh 
faith,  what  meaning  can  they  have  ?  Although 
Naomi,  reassured  by  the  benevolent  actions  of 
Boaz,  may  regain  confidence  in  God’s  mercy 
toward  herself,  she  surely  cannot  6peak  of  them 
as  kindness  to  the  dead,  if  the  dead  have  no  longer 
any  beinj*.  In  that  case,  the  actions  of  Boaz, 
however  viewed,  are  and  continue  to  be  kindness 
to  the  living  only.  God  could  indeed  release  the 
living  from  the  consequences  of  the  guilt  of  the 
dead  ;  but  when  in  one  and  the  same  mercy  He  is 
said  to  show  kindness  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the 
former,  this  can  have  its  ground  only  in  the  pre¬ 
supposition  that  the  grave  ends  but  this  earthly 
state  of  existence.  Bertheau  and  Keil  both  ex¬ 
plain,  in  the  same  words,  that  God,  “  by  his  care 
for  the  widows,  showed  himself  merciful  to  the 
husband  and  sons  even  after  their  death.”  But 
how  can  mercy  be  shown  to  such  as  exist  no 
longer  ?  It  would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  speak 
or  think  of  that  as  a  mercy  to  the  dead,  whicn,  in 
whatever  light  it  be  put,  is  just  mercy  to  the  living, 
and  nothing  more.  No ;  we  have  in  this  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Naomi  a  significant  indication  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  which 
existed  in  Israel.  It  had  its  natural  basis  in  that 
very  mercy  of  God  which  does  not  cease.  In  this 
mercy  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  world  and  in  the 
domain  of  the  spirit  originated  and  lives.  The 
Sadducaic  doctrine  was  raised  on  no  other  founda¬ 
tion  than  an  Epicurean  negation  of  history.  On 
the  enduring  mercy  of  God  toward  the  living  and 
the  dead,  rests  our  Saviour's  great  answer  (Matth. 
xxii.  32)  :  “  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
tile  living.” 

Ver.  21  f.  The  man  is  related  to  us.  Naomi, 
observing  the  astonishment  of  Ruth  at  her  exclama¬ 
tion,  explains  the  reason  of  it.  (The  “  redeemer,” 

will  be  treated  of  farther  on.)  That  Ruth 
had  been  directed  to  the  field  of  a  blood-relative, 
seemed  to  her  a  sufficiently  (great  mercy.  For  from 
all  that  Ruth  had  told  her,  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  there  well  and  securely  situated.  The  fear 
lest  Ruth  might  meet  with  rude  treatment  in  the 
harvest-fields,  must  have  been  one  of  Naomi’s  chief 
anxieties.  Ruth,  having  learned  who  Boaz  is,  now 
adds,  as  if  she  now  understood  the  reason  of  it, 
what  is  not  expressly  brought  out  in  the  foregoing 
conversation,  namely,  that  Boaz  had  given  her 


permission  to  keep  with  his  people  (O'HS?)  during 
the  whole  harvest-season.  And  it  testifies  again 
of  the  loving  solicitude  with  which  Naomi,  like  a 
tender  mother,  thinks  for  Ruth,  that,  as  soon  as 
she  hears  the  latter  repeat  the  words  of  Boaz  about 

keeping  with  his  (people,  masot1),  she  at 

once  rejoins :  “  Good,  my  daughter,  go  with  his 
maidens  (VnVipj),  that  they  injure  thee  not  in 
any  other  field.”  She  has  in  all  this  as  yet  no 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  joy  and  gratitude 
toward  God,  that  He  has  so  ordered  it  as  to  direct 
Ruth  to  a  relative  on  whose  estate  she  can  glean 
safely  and  profitably  through  the  entire  harvest, 
and  thus  provide  the  sustenance  of  both  for  a  whole 
year.  The  great  question,  how  to  live,  was  by  this 
providential  intervention  answered.  The  fear  of 
want  was  dissipated  and  that  without  insult  or 
shame.  While  all  other  means  of  help  failed 
Naomi,  she  was  first  comforted  by  the  love  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  then  upheld  by  her  self-sacrifice, 
and  finally  saved  from  want  by  the  fame  of  her 
virtues.  Amid  the  sorrows  that  befell  her  in  Moab, 
Naomi,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  blame,  for  she  too  n^d  ^one  thither ; 
only  Ruth  of  all  the  family  had  nothing  to  repent 
of ;  and  it  was  through  her  that  God  now  showed 
that  He  had  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

Ver.  23.  So  she  kept  feat  by  the  maidens  of 
Boas  unto  the  end  of  the  harvest.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  not  without  design  that  it  is  added  concern¬ 
ing  Ruth,  that  she  continued  with  the  maidens 
throughout  the  harvest-season-  Her  diligence  did 
not  relax  from  what  it  was  the  first  day,  although 
she  now  knew  more  than  then.  Her  demeanor  was 
modest  and  unassuming  as  ever,  so  that  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  field  not  otherwise  than  as  she  had 
left  it.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  field ;  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  her  mother-in-law  continued  to  be  her  only 
solicitude.  Boaz  had  opportunity  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve  this.  He  daily  saw  her  gentle  and  virtuous 
conduct.  Externally  and  internally,  she  was  no 
longer  a  stranger  to  him.  He  doubtless  found 
opportunities  to  show  her  favors.  After  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  so  long  and  hearty,  the  narrative  of 
chap.  iii.  is  happily  introduced. 


HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[“  Blessed  be  he  that  took  kindly  notice  of  thee*y 
Fuller  :  “  Learn  we  from  hence,  upon  the  sight 

of  a  good  deed,  to  bless  the  doer  thereof,  though 
by  name  unknown  unto  us.  And  let  us  take  heed 
that  we  do  not  recant  and  recall  our  prayers,  after 
that  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  name ;  as 
some  do,  who,  when  they  see  a  laudable  work, 
willingly  commend  the  doer  of  it;  but  after 
they  come  to  know  the  author’s  name  (especially 
if  they  be  prepossessed  with  a  private  spleen  against 
him),  they  fall  then  to  derogate  and  detract  from 
the  action,  quarrelling  with  it  as  done  out  of  osten¬ 
tation,  or  some  other  sinister  end.” 

Bp.  Hall  :  “  If  the  rich  can  exchange  their 
alms  with  the  poor  for  blessings,  they  have  no  cause 
to  complain  or  an  ill  bargain.” 


1  [In  the  Pentateuch  153  **  used,  in  every  instance 
except  one  (Dent.  xxii.  19),  where  the  later  language  would 
write  rr»53,  Cf.  Kin  for  S^n.  Oeeenius  and  Pttrst 
take  the  plural  here  In  the  same  way,  as  used  for  the  femi¬ 
nine  ;  but  both  Boas  (ver.  8)  and  Naomi  (ver.  22)  use  the 


fern,  form,  which  seems  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  gender  was  no  longer  uegieoted.  O^IJ? 
here,  as  in  Job  i.  19,  to  be  taken  as  including  both  sexes  ; 
there  in  the  sense  of  n  young  people/’  here  in  that  of  "  ser¬ 
vants.”  —  Ta.) 
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THE  BOOK  OF  BUTH. 


“ Kindness  to  the  dead”  The  following  re¬ 
marks,  though  based  on  an  interpretation  which 
I)r.  Cassel  decidedly,  and  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  to 
be  exhaustive,  probably  justly  rejects,  may  never¬ 
theless  suggest  a  very  true  and  useful  line  of 
thought.  Its  entire  exclusion  by  our  author  is 
certainly  an  error.  Nothing  is  more  natural  or 
universal  than  the  feeling  that  kindness  done  to 
those  left  behind  by  the  dead  is  kindness  done  to 
the  dead  themselves;  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  this  feeling  is  rooted  in  anything  else  than 
the  conviction,  natural  and  instinctive,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 


death.  Fuller :  “To  the  dead.  Art  thou,  then, 
a  widower,  who  dcsirest  to  do  mercy  to  thy  dead 
wife  ;  or  a  widow,  to  thy  dead  husband ;  or  a  child, 
to  thy  deceased  parent  ?  I  will  tell  thee  how  thou 
maycst  express  thvself  courteous.  Hath  thy  wife, 
thy  husband,  or  thy  parent,  any  brother,  or  kins¬ 
man,  or  friends  surviving  1  Be  courteous  to  them ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  thy  favors  shall  redound  to  the 
dead.  Though  old  Barzillai  be  uncapable  of  thy 
favors,  let  young  Chimham  taste  of  thy  kindness. 
Though  the  dead  cannot,  need  not  have* thy  mercy, 
vet  may  they  receive  thy  kindness  by  ajproxy,  — 
by  their  friends  that  still  are  living.”  —  Tb.] 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Vebseb  1-6. 

Obedience  in  Innocence. 

1  Then  [And]  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her,  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek 

2  rest  [a  resting-place]  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?  And  now  tf  not 
Boaz  of  our  kindred  [  lit.  our  acquaintance,  t.  e.  relative],  with  whose  maidens  thou 

8  wast?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing  floor.  Wash  thyself 
therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and  put1  thy  [bwt]  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  floor :  but  make  not  thyself  kuown  unto  [suffer  not  thyself  to  be  per- 

4  ceived  by]  the  man.  until  he  shall  have  done  eating  aud  drinking.  And  it  shall 
be  when  he  lieth  down,  that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he  shall  lie,  and  thou 
shalt  go  in,  and  uncover  [the  place  at]  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down ;  and  he  will  tell 

5  thee  what  thou  shalt  do.  And  she  said  unto  her,  All  that  thou  sayest  unto  me  2  I 

6  will  do.  And  she  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did  according  to  all  that  her  moth- 
er-in-law  bade  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[i  Ver.  8.  —  On  ''F\7£W')  and  cf.  G<*.  69, 1.  c.  They  are  older  form*  of  the  second  per.  ten.,  and 

there  is  no  occasion  to  substitute  the  keri  for  them.  Another  instance  occurs  in  rer.  4.  —  Tb..] 

I*  Ver.  6.—  supplied  by  the  Masorites,  is  unnecessary,  cf.  rer.  11  (where,  however,  Wright  also  inserts  it  on 

the  authority,  of  Torsions  and  some  MSS.).  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  ver.  17.  So  Bertheau  and  Kell. 
Dr.  Cassel  omits  It  here,  hat  retains  it  in  ver.  17.  —  Ta  ] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  Shall  I  not  seek  a  resting-place  for 
thee  ?  The  peculiar  proceeding  which  these  words 
introduce,  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  social  life 
and  relations.  At  all  events,  this  explains  why  its 
psychological  significance  has  not  yet  been  prop¬ 
erly  appreciated.  But  the  narrative  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Ruth  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  char¬ 
acteristic  life  of  Israel,  that  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  full  beauty,  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  spirit  of  that  life.  Perhaps  no 
history  teaches  more  clearly  than  this,  that  when 
love  and  trust,  in  their  childlike  and  therefore  di¬ 
vine  strength,  first  suffer  and  then  conquer,  there 
is  a  presentation  in  actual  history  of  that  which 
the  highest  works  of  the  imagination  present  only, 
in  idea. 

That  which  made  the  fate  of  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  so  sad,  was  that  she  never  found  a 


“  resting-place  ”  in  the  house  of  a  husband.  With 
regard  to  woman,  marriage  was  viewed  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  fulfillment  of  her  calling,  without  which  her 
life  was  helpless  and  defenseless,  as  that  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  without  a  God.  Hence  the  prayer  of  Naomi, 
when  about  to  part  from  her  daugbters-in-law,  that 
they  may  find  “  rest  ”  in  the  house  of  a  husband. 
Orpah  returns  because  she  fears  never  to  find  it  in 
Israel.  Ruth  goes  with  her,  because  she  places  her 
lovfe  for  Naomi  above  all  other  considerations. 
Then,  indeed,  the  hearts  of  them  all  were  filled 
with  sorrow.  But  since  then  God’s  mercy  has 
again  become  manifest.  New  hope  has  dawned 
upon  their  tears.  What  a  beautiful  and  happy 
contrast  presents  itself  now!  The  same  mother- 
in-law  who  formerly,  in  her  self-forgetfulness,  bade 
her  daughters-in-law  return  to  Moab  and  find  rest¬ 
ing-places  for  themselves,  is  now  in  a  position, 
self-forgetful  as  ever,  to  seek  for  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess  a  place  in  Israel,  where  it  may  be  well  with 
her.  And  what  was  the  force  that  brought  about 
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this  beautiful  revolution  ?  The  love  of  Ruth  which 
seeks  not  her  own,  the  faithfulness  of  Naomi  which 
deserved  such  love. 

The  understanding  of  what  chap.  iii.  relates  will 
be  chiefly  facilitated  by  a  comparison  with  the 
beginning  of  chap.  ii.  While  the  women  are  in 
distress,  it  is  Ruth  who  takes  the  initiative ;  now, 
when  hope  grows  large,  it  is  Naomi.  When  hard¬ 
ship  was  to  be  endured,  the  mother  submitted  her 
will  to  the  daughter,  —  for  Ruth  was  not  sent  to 
glean,  she  went  of  her  own  accord ;  now,  when  the 
endeavor  is  to  secure  the  joy  and  happiness  held 
out  in  prospect,  the  daughter  yields  in  all  things 
to  the  direction  of  the  mother  The  thought  of 
labor  for  the  mother  originates  with  the  daughter ; 
but  it  is  the  mother  who  forms  plans  of  happiness 
for  the  daughter.  On  both  occasions,  Ruth  under¬ 
takes  a  mission.  The  first  time  she  sets  out,  a 
stranger,  without  a  definite  place  in  view,  and 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  toil  and  mourning;  the 
second  time,  with  a  definite  plan,  encouraged  by 
the  former  success,  and  decked  in  holiday  attire. 
And  yet  the  second  undertaking  was  not  less  hard 
than  the  first.  Humiliation  which  she  had  to  fear 
o/i  the  first,  might  also  t>efall  her  on  the  second. 
Indeed,  anything  that  might  have  befallen  her  on 
her  first  expedition,  had  not  God  ordered  her  go¬ 
ings,  would  have  beeu  far  less  wounding  to  her, 
the  foreign  and  needy  woman,  than  that  which  on 
this  second  expedition  might  pierce  her  sensitive 
heart  The  first  undertaking  was  more  sorrowful, 
the  second  more  delicate.  At  the  first  she  could 
act  openly,  at  the  second  only  secretly.  Then  the 
worst  risk  she  ran  was  to  suffer  hunger,  now  her 
honor  is  at  stake.  The  faithfulness  to  Naomi 
which  she  then  showed  was  not  greater  than  the 
obedience  which  she  now  manifests. 

And  yet  Naomi  is  as  little  to  be  reproached  for 
sending  Ruth  on  this  second  mission,  as  she  was 
for  accepting  her  proposal  to  go  on  the  first.  On 
the  contrary,  her  course  rather  shows  that  she  did 
not  bear  her  name,  or  had  won  such  love  among 
strangers,  for  nothing. 

Neither  journey  of  Ruth,  taken  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Naomi,  can  be  measured  by  moaera 
measuring-rules.  They  are  not  attempts  at  specu¬ 
lative  adventure.  In  both  cases,  what  was  done 
was  in  accordance  with  unimpeachable  rights  af¬ 
forded  by  Israeli tish  law  and  custom. 

When  Ruth  went  to  the  field  to  glean,  she  only 
asked  a  right  guaranteed  to  the  widowed  and  the 
poor.  To  deny  her  the  privilege  of  gleaning  would 
nave  been  to  deprive  her  of  her  right ;  to  injure  or 
put  her  to  shame  in  the  exercise  of  it,  would  have 
Been  to  diminish  it.  True,  the  liberal  treatment 
she  received  from  Boaz  was  no  longer  a  right  to  be 
claimed,  but  the  expression  of  good-will  and  kind¬ 
ness.  Naomi  recognized  in  this  the  providential 
arrangement  of  God.  And  it  is  precisely  this  also 
that  gives  courage  to  Ruth  to  claim  for  herself  and 
for  Naomi  the  second  right  to  which  she  is  enti¬ 
tled. 

It  was  an  ancient  law  in  Israel,  sanctioned  by 
the  Mosaic  legislation  (Deut  xxv.  5),  that  when  a 
man  died  without  issue,  his  brother  was  bound  to 


marry  his  widow.  This  is  a  right  of  the  woman. 
She  can  demand  it  of  him,  ana  if  he  refuses,  put 
him  openly  to  shame.  How  early  and  deeply  this 
usage  was  rooted*  in  Israel,  mav  be  seen  from  Gen. 
xxxviii.,  where  the  death  of  Onan  is  ascribed  to 
his  refusal  to  marry  the  widow  Tamar.  The  sig* 
nificance  of  this  usage  is  clear.  It  is  also  found 
amon^  other  nations,  although  distorted  and  ren¬ 
dered  impure.  It  rests  on  the  historical  feeling  of 
the  nations,  which  leads  them  to  attach  importance 
to  the  preservation  not  only  of  the  national  spirit, 
but  also  of  the  national  body,  by  propagation. 
In  the  first  psalm,  the  pious  man  is  compared  with 
a  tree  whose  leaf  never  withers.  And  the  tree  is, 
in  fact,  the  image  best  adapted  to  explain  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  usage  in  question.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  founder  of  a  people  is  called  its 
stammvater  [stem-father,  trunk-father,  cf.  the  Hcb. 

terms  and  shoot,  sprout,  branch, 

used  for  “  tribe.”  —  Tn.].  United  about  this  com¬ 
mon  trunk,  the  ancient  peoples  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  nationally  (from  nasci)  very  sharply  from 
those  who  were  not  his  offshoots.1  The  different 
families  are  the  branches  of  this  tree.  But  the 
head  of  a  family  is  in  his  turn  a  stem,  putting 
forth  boughs,  as  a  tree  puts  forth  branches. 

The  withering  of  the  tree  is  the  image  of  death. 
As  no  branch  m  the  tree,  so  no  member  in  the 
family,  should  perish.  Now,  the  nation  lives  in  its 
families.  Hence,  if  a  man  dies  without  children, 
it  is  as  if  a  branch  withered  in  the  tree.  To  rem¬ 
edy  this,  a  new  branch  is,  as  it  were,  engrafted  on 
the  tree.  This  is  done  when  the  brother  marries 
the  widow,  and  regards  the  son  she  bears  as  heir  to 
the  name  and  possessions  of  the  deceased  husband. 
But  what  if  there  be  no  brother?  Is  the  name 
then  to  be  after  all  extinguished  and  the  branch  to 
be  forever  wanting  ?  The  law,  as  £iven  in  Deut 
xxv.  5  ff.,  does  not  indeed  declare  it,  but  it  is  an 
inference  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  that  in  that 
case  the  obligation  passes  over  to  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  deceasea.  Every  family  —  such  is  man¬ 
ifestly  the  idea  of  the  usage  —  must  take  care  that 
no  member  in  it  dies  out.  What  the  brother  is  to 
the  brother,  that,  when  he  has  no  brother,  his  more 
distant  blood-relatives  must  be.  The  letter  of  the 
law,  it  is  true,  did  not  command  this ;  but,  as  the 
narrative  of  our  Book  shows,  the  spirit  of  that 
usage  which  the  law  sanctioned,  required  it  Na¬ 
omi,  by  way  of  explaining  to  her  daughter-in-law 
her  joy  over  the  way  in  which  God  had  ordered 

her  steps,  says,  Boaz  is  related  like  propin - 

quus)  to  us,  he  belongs  t<\our  goelim  (bHh).  The 

word  goal  (bN|),  to  which  god  belongs,  is  philo- 
logically  and  in  its  original  signification  one  and 
the  same  with  the  GreA  Atw,  “  to  loose.”  2  It  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  root  with  the  simi¬ 
larly  sounding  bj|,  although  it  is  true  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  well-known  interchange  of  M  and  3?, 
it  sometimes  occurs  instead  of  it.8  The  latter  word 
means,  “  to  pollute ;  ”  and  is  related  to  the  former 


1  The  sensual  abuse  into  which  the  pracsce  of  levirate 
marriage  is  said  to  hare  fallen  among  the  NainW  Malabar, 
has  extinguished  the  family  proper  among  them.'  All  are 
blood-relatives.  They  are  a  tree  without  branches  The 
correction  of  many  of  the  views  of  Bohlen,  alles  lndien ,  ii. 
142,  however  much  they  need  it,  cannot  here  be  under¬ 
taken. 

2  Flint  ( Concordantiet ,  s.  ▼.  bfcO)  h**  truly  remarked 


that  was  lengthened  from  b|,  as  t3Wb  from  t^b. 

This  b 2,  originally  related  to  both  Aw*  and  luo,  has  re¬ 
tained  its  g,  which  in  the  ancient  languages  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  off.  The  copious  discussion  of  Ben  fey,  Gr. 
Gram.  IL,  119-124,  should  be  compared. 

8  The  few  instanoes,  Isa.  lix.  8,  lxiii.  8,  Zepht  v.  1, 

Mai.  i.  7, 12,  Lam  hr.  14,  in  which  bl$J— i.q. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


a 8  the  Latin  luo,  pollute  (cf.  lutum,  pol-luo),  to  the 
Greek  Afo,  “  to  loose.’*  The  correspondence  of  the 
ideas  “  to  redeem  ”  and  “  to  loose/  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  relationship,  testifies,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Indo-germanic,  to  their  internal  mutual  connec¬ 
tion.  The  idea  currently  attached  in  Israel  to  the 
term  gad ,  “  to  loose/’  is  everywhere  definitely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  conception  of  the  people  as  an 
historical  organism.  By  this  it  was  defined  mainly 
as  a  “  redeeming”  [einldsen,  “  inloosing,”  fromvin, 

“  in,”  and  Idsen,  "  to  loose ;  ”  i.  e.  a  loosing  of  that 
which  has  been  bound,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
brought  back  into  its  original  position  (e.  g.  a  cap¬ 
tive  into  his  home,  a  slave  into  his  freedom)  or 
ownership  {e.  g.  a  piece  of  land,  a  promissory  note, 
etc.).  —  Tr.)  1  According  to  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  no  member  of  the  national 
organism  was  to  perish,  no  branch  of  the  tree  was 
to  wither.  Whatever  had  been  dislocated  by  nat¬ 
ural  events  was  to  be  re-set;  whatever  had  been 
alienated  must  be  redeemed.  This  applied,  as  an 
example  in  our  Book  itself  teaches,  to  lands  as  w  ell 
as  to  persons ;  and  the  duty  of  redemption  rested, 
as  within  the  nation,  so  within  the  families  into 
which  the  nation  branched  out.  No  one  could 
redeem  anything  for  a  family,  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  bv  blood-relationship.  Hence  also  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  god  into  that  of  blood-relative 
was  perfectly  natural.  Properly  speaking,  there 
could  be  no  redeemer  who  was  not  a  blood-rela¬ 
tive.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  profoundly  set 
forth  in  the  various  grand  historical  unfoldings 
of  its  idea.  For  every  redemption  [ einlOsung ,  “  in- 
loosing,”]  has  always  been  a  setting  free  [l6sungt 
“  loosing'1],  albeit  not  always  without  security. 
The  Greek  Kfa  also  passes  over  into  the  idea  of 
“  setting  free,”  “  releasing.”  Dionysos,  in  his 
character  as  god  of  the  spring-season,  is  called 
Lysios,  the  Liberator.  The  Liberator  of  Israel  is 
God.  He  frees  out  of  and  from  servitude.  For 
that  reason,  the  Messiah  who  delivers  Israel  is 
especially  called  God.  When  he  appears,  he  will 
come  as  Israel’s  blood-relation  and  brother,  as 
Christ  was.  The  dismal  counterpart  of  the  goel 
as  redeemer  and  deliverer,  is  the  goel  as  blood- 
avenger.  He  owes  his  origin  to  the  opinion,  which 
slowly  and  painfully  disappeared  in  Israel,*  but 
which  is  stilt  partially  prevalent  in  the  East,  and 
inspires  many  current  superstitions,  that  the  blood 
of  the  slain  cannot  be  put  to  rest  and  liberated, 
until  his  murderer  has  been  killed.  The  duty  of 
this  blood-revenge  rests  upon  the  blood-relatives, 
not  only  on  the  brother,  strictly  so  called,  but  on 
the  nearest  relative,  whoever  he  may  be.  So  far 
this  terrible  usage  becomes  instructive  with*  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  beneficent  national  custom  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  blood-relative  not  to  let  the  house 
of  his  kinsman  die  out ;  for  this  also  was  a  blood- 
redemption,  not  unto  death,  however,  but  unto 
happiness  and  peace.  The  goel  was  no  judge  —  as 

with  an  M  —  occurs  in  the  sense  " to  pollute,”  should  not 

have  been  placed  under  "to  loose,”  in  the  concordance 

[cf.  Furst].  No  one  would  identify  luo  (jpoUuo)  with  Av»  in 
that  way. 

1  Our  latent  "  to  loose,”  also,  has  in  M.  H.  Germ,  the 
sense  of  einUisen ,  "  to  redeem,”  "  to  ransom,”  sc.  a  pledge, 
laud.  etc.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  poets  and  documents, 
especially  Low  German,  cf.  Riedel,  Cod.  Brand ,  i.  2,  207  : 
n  van  den  drosztm  dal  land  losete .”  In  another  document 
Herr  Heinrich  von  Mecklenburg  is  to  "  led e^en  und  losen 
(einUisen)  aUe  hus  und  stede  und  de  land;”  cf.  Krocher, 
UrLundenbnrh  zur  Gesch.  des  Geschtechts ,  i.  172 ;  also,  i. 
143,  etc. 


also  the  greatest  God  came  not  to  judge  the  world 
—  but  a  comforter,  a  dispenser  of  life  and  love. 

Ver.  2.  Is  not  Boas  of  our  kindred  f  By 
these  words  Naomi  explains  to  Rath  the  right  shie 
has  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  she  is  about  to 
recommend.  His  relationship  gives  her  a  right  to 
apply  to  him  for  a  performance  of  its  duties.  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  singular  that,  if  Ruth  had  this 
right  of  marriage,  the  first  motion  toward  its  ful¬ 
fillment  did  not  come  from  Boaz.  In  the  first 

{)lace,  it  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to 
eave  the  assertion  of  a  right  with  its  possessor. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  a  landowner,  for  example, 
to  go  after  the  poor,  and  make  them  glean ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  not  to  forbid  them,  when  they  came. 
In  the  next  place,  however,  we  learn  farther  on 
that  Boaz  was  not  the  nearest  relative.  The  ob¬ 
jection  which  Ruth  in  her  humility  might  find  in 
her  Moabitish  nationality,  or  which  she  might  en¬ 
tertain  even  without  reference  to  that  fact,  is  met 
by  Naomi  in  the  words :  “  with  whose  maidens 
thou  wast.”  She  thus  reminds  Ruth  that  Boaz,  so 
far  from  slighting  her  on  account  of  her  nation¬ 
ality,  has  distinguished  her,  and  put  her  on  perfect 
equality  with  his  Israelitish  work-people. 

Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the 
threshing-floor.8  This  remark  shows  that  since 
Ruth’s  participation  in  the  harvest  of  Boaz,  Naomi 
must  have  come  into  closer  connection  with  her 
relative.  She  is  minutely  informed  of  what  he 
does  and  where  he  is.  We  must  also  suppose  that 
it  had  not  escaped  her  how  much  kindness  Boaz 
had  shown  to  Ruth.  She  could  not  but  feel  sure 
that  the  claim  which  Ruth  was  to  prefer,  would 
not  be  addressed  to  a  hard  and  unsympathetic 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  natural  to  think 
that  although  Boaz  was  an  elderly  man,  Ruth 
must  be  heartily  attached  to  him.  It  was  he,  whose 
kindliness  fell  like  a  first  beam  of  light  on  her  sad¬ 
ness.  Such  an  impression,  after  scenes  and  moods 
like  those  through  which  Ruth  had  passed,  is  never 
lost.  She  went  forth  on  her  first  undertaking  at 
the  beginning  of  barley-harvest ;  she  enters  on  the 
second,  when  the  barley  is  winnowed  on  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor.  Between  the  two  there  lies  an  interval 
of  time  sufficient  to  explain  how  Naomi  could  have 
the  courage  and  the  information  necessary  to  send 
her  daughter  on  such  an  errand. 

Ver.  3  ff.  But  let  not  thyself  be  perceived 
by  the  man.  Ruth  was  directed  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  adornment  of  her  person,  to  which, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  she  had  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  been  a  stranger.  She  is  to  lay  aside 
the  weeds  of  mourning  and  the  garments  of  toil, 
and  after  bathing  and  anointing,  don  the  festive 
£arb ;  for  the  expedition  on  which  she  goes  is  of  a 
joyous,  bridal  nature.  All  this,  however,  is  not 
done  in  order  to  win  Boaz  by  external  beauty ;  for 
she  is  specially  cautioned  against  allowing  him  to 
see  her  Dy  day.  But  why  mis  caution  ?  Boaz  was 

8  My  observations  In  my  treatise  on  w  den  armtn  Hein¬ 
rich,”  will  hereafter,  D.  V.,  be  further  elaborated.  Cf.  the 
article  of  J.  G.  Hoffmann  on  Btutrachr,  in  the  HalUsckm 
Encyld. 

8  [Winnowing  is  done  by  tossing  the  mingled  grain  and 
chaff  up  into*  the  air,  when  the  chaff  is  blown  away  to 
a  distance,  -rfhiie  the  heavier  grain  fill  Is  straight  down. 
Hence,  the  evening  and  early  night  when  a  oool  wind  fre¬ 
quently  arises  after  hot,  sultry  days  (cf.  Gen.  ill.  8).  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Boas  for  this  work.  For  "  to-night,” 
the  T&rgum  has,  ff  in  the  night  wind.”  On  threshing  and 
threshing-floors,  cf.  Rob.  i.  650 ;  Thomson,  tt*  814  ff.  — 
Ta.j 
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a  believing  Israelite,  and  therefore  also  a  man  of 
strict  morals.  It  would  have  perplexed  and  dis¬ 
pleased  him  to  think  that  anybody  else  had  seen 
Ruth,  and  might  suspect  both  her  and  himself  of 
an  illicit  meeting  on  the  solitary  threshing-floor. 
He  would  have  scarcely  listened  to  her,  but  re¬ 
moved  her  at  once.  The  purpose  for  which  she 
came  had  also  an  appropriate  symbolism,  which 
any  previous  meeting  would  have  disturbed.  By 
whatever  means,  Naomi  knew  that  this  night  — 
for  it  was  in  the  night  that  Ruth  was  to  present 
her  petition  —  Boaz  was  to  be  alone  on  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor.  The  floor,  albeit  not  entirely  closed  in, 
may  have  been  partially  surrounded  by  some  sort 
of  fencing,  by  means  of  which  Ruth  could  conceal 
herself  until  the  proper  time,  and  within  which 
Boaz  ate  and  drank.  Most  probably  the  grain- 
heaps  thetaselvcs  formed  the  natural  boundaries, 
between  which,  accordingly,  Boaz  also  betook  him¬ 
self  to  repose. 

Ver.  6.  And  did  according  to  all  that  her 
mother-in-law  bade  her.  Ruth  was  to  do  some¬ 
thing  a  little  beyond  what  the  prudence  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  a  woman  ordinarily  permitted.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  expressly  repeated  that  she  did  as  her 
mother-in-law  directed  her.  She  was  justly  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  latter  would  order  nothing  that 
could  injure  her.  True  love,  such  as  Ruth  cher¬ 
ished  for  Naomi,  always  includes  perfect  obedience. 
It  was  not  in  Ruth  that  the  thought  of  a  new  mar¬ 
riage  had  originated.  Her  heart  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  serve  Naomi  like  a  dutiful  child. 
But.  Naomi,  equally  self-forgetful,  busied  herself 
with  plans  for  a  “  resting-place  for  her  child.” 
She,  too,  thought  not  of  herself  only,  but  of  Ruth. 
She  had  undoubtedly  done  all  that  was  in  her 

S)wer  by  way  of  preparation,  before  she  directed 
uth  to  take  the  decisive  step.  From1* that  step 
she  could  not  save  her,  for  custom  devolved  it  on 
her.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  present  instance,  that 
this  custom  compelled  Ruth  to  nothing  that  was 
against  her  will.  For  although  she  acted  in  a 
matter  regulated  by  law,  it  was  not  settled  in  this 
case  that  Boaz  was  the  right  man.  So  much  the 
more  essential  was  it  that,  by  Ruth’s  personal 
action,  the  perfect  freedom  and  inclination  of  the 
woman  should  be  manifested.  The  greater  the 
stress  that  was  laid  on  this  by  the  whole  symboli¬ 
cal  proceeding,  the  more  significant  is  the  remark 
that  Ruth  “  did  everything,  as  her  mother-in-law 
commanded  her.” 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

“  Go  down  to  the  threshing-floor.”  Love  speaks 
only  of  duties,  not  of  rights.  Ruth  offered  to  go 
to  the  field  and  glean ;  but  of  the  right  of  redemp¬ 
tion  which  she  had,  she  said  nothing.  She  thought 
of  the  duties  that  devolve  on  the  poor,  but  not  of 
her  right  to  marriage.  In  going  to  Boaz,  she  man¬ 
ifested  the  obedience  of  love,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  love’s  performances.  It  is  much  to  toil  for  a 
loved  one,  to  humble  one’s  self,  to  give  up  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  forget  the  past;  but  the  Hardest 
thing  for  a  woman  is  to  conquer  the  fears  of  femi¬ 
nine  delicacy,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
heart,  and  that  not  by  boldly  transgressing  moral 
law,  but  by  virtue.  Ruth’s  visit  to  Boaz  in  the 
night  was  harder  for  her,  than  it  is  for  a  young 
girl  to  leave  home  and  enter  service.  Her  obedi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter  was  the  utmost  sacrifice  she 
could  make.  She  risked  her  womanly  feelings ; 
and  that  to  a  virtuous  woman  is  more  than  to  risk 
life.  She  claimed  a  right,  to  claim  which  was 
more  painful  than  the  heaviest  duties.  But  her 
self-forgetful  love  pours  an  auroral  glow  of  divine 
purity  over  everything.  Her  love  was  not  the  sen¬ 
sual  love  of  romances.  She  loved  Naomi,  her 
mother ;  and  in  order  to  procure  honor  and  love 
in  Israel  for  this  mother,  and  to  save  the  name  of 
her  deceased  husband  from  extinction,  she  does 
what  only  a  chaste  woman,  inspired  by  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  love  dare  do,  and  what  the  polluted  eyes  of 
impure  souls  never  understand.  Vanity  and  self- 
interest  had  found  but  a  slight  trial  in  her  under¬ 
taking.  To  virtue  and  ancient  patriarchal  man¬ 
ners,  the  visit  of  Ruth  to  Boaz  was  the  utmost  of 
womanly  endurance.  It  was  harder  for  Ruth  to 
don  her  best  attire  for.  this  purpose,  than  to  go 
about  in  her  working  clothes.  For  virtue  would 
rather  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  than  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  ioy  which  may  easily  be  misconceived. 
It  is  more  of  a  martyrdom  to  face  the  possibility  of 
appearing  as  a  sinner,  than  to  suffer  punishment 
for  the  sake  of  virtue.  But  the  chaste  love  of  obe¬ 
dience  succeeds  in  everything.  Ruth  conquers, 
and  is  neither  seen  nor  misapprehended.  She  re¬ 
ceives  the  crown  of  love  and  faith. 

Sailer  :  Galleries  of  beautiful  pictures  are  pre¬ 
cious  ;  but  virtuous  young  men  and  maidens  are 
more  precious  than  all  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
world. 

Starke  :  The  bride  of  Christ  is  pleasing  to  her 
Bridegroom  only  when  anointed  with  the  Spirit, 
and  clothed  in  the  garments  of  salvation. 


Verses  7-18. 

Innocence  and  Piety. 

7  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drank,  and  his  heart  was  merry  [cheerful],  he 
went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn  [-sheaves]  :  and  she  came  softly,1 

8  and  uncovered  [the  place  at]  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down.  And  it  came  to  pass  at 

•  midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid  [startled],  and  turned  himself  [bent  himself  over] : 

9  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  she  an¬ 
swered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid :  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  [wings]  2  over  thine 

10  handmaid  ;  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman  [a  redeemer].  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  my  daughter :  for  thou  hast  shewed  more  kindness  in  the 
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latter  end  than  at  the  beginning/  inasmuch  as  thou  followedest  not  [didst  not  go 

11  after]  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not ;  I  will 
do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requirest  [sayest]  :  for  all  the  city  [gate]  of  my  people  doth 

12  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  [brave]  4  woman.  And  now  it  is  true6 -that  I  am  thy 
near  kinsman  [a  redeemer]  :  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  [redeemer]  nearer  than  I. 

18  Tarry®  this  [to]  night,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  morning,  that  if  he  will  perform 
unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinsman  [redeemer ;  lit.  if  he  will  redeem  thee],  well ;  let 
him  do  the  kinsman’s  part  [let  him  redeem] :  but  if  he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a 
kinsman  to  thee  [shall  not  be  inclined  to  redeem  thee],  then  will  I  do  the  part 
of  a  kinsman  to  thee  [then  will  I  redeem  thee],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth: 

14  lie  down  until  the  morning.  And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning:  and  she 
rose  up  before7  one  [a  man]  could  know  another  [recognize  his  friend].  And 

15  [For]  he  said,  Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  [the]  woman  came  into  the  floor.  AI30 
he  said.  Bring  the  vail  [mantle]  8  that  thou  hast  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  And  when 
she  held  it,  he  measured  six  measures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her :  and  she  [he]  • 

16  went  into  the  city.  And  when  [omit:  when]  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  [and] 
she  [«.  t.  the  mother- in-uw]  said,  Who  art.  thou,  my  daughter?  and  she  told  her  all  that 

17  the  man  had  done  to  her.  And  she  said.  These  six  measures  of  barley  gave  he  me  ; 

18  for  he  said  to  me,  Go  not  empty  unto  thy  mother-in  law.  Then  said  she,  Sit  still 
[Remain  quiet],  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall :  for  the  man 
will  not  be  in  [omit :  be  in]  rest  until  he  have  finished  the  thing  this  day. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[it«.  t. -tab?:  not  "secretly”  (Kell),  which  would  be  superfluous  hen;  but  as  in  Jodg.  It.  21,  " quietly,” 
«*  softly,”  so  as  not  to  wake  the  sleeper  —  in  a  muffled  manner,  cf.  Lex.  s.  ▼.  Cflb.-Tm.] 


[3  Vet.  0  —  must  be  regarded  as  dual,  with  the  suffix  defect,  written  (Ges.  01,  2,  Rem.  1);  for  as  the  word 

does  not  stand  in  pause,  the  seghol  cannot  be  a  mere  lengthened  shera  (Ges.  29,  4,  b).  The  Maeoretic  tradition,  there¬ 
fore,  understands  «  wings  ”  here,  and  not  "  skirt,”  or  «  coverlet,”  in  whlgh  sense  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  singular. 
The  covering  wing  is  a  fevorlte  emblem  of  protection  in  the  psalms  and  elsewhere,  and  is  hers  for  more  beautiful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  than  "  skirt  ”  or  "  coverlet,”  even  though  the  translation  of  the  metaphor  into  the  language  of  action  did  carry 
with  it  an  actual  spreading  of  the  skirt  over  one,  cf.  the  commentary.  The  rendering  "  wings  ”  is  also  adopted  by  Ber- 
theau,  Keil,  Wright,  etc.  —  Ta.J 

[8  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  du  hast  (Line  List*,  die  spdtere,  noch  tehUner  gemaeJd ,  alt  die  erste;  or,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
very  happily,  as  well  as  literally  renders :  ”  thou  hast  bettered  (FI  3^  (7)  latter  loving  kindness  above  the  former.” 

The  comparison  is  not  as  to  quantity,  but  as  to  quality —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  11.  —  Vn  JHtiPM  :  lit.  « a  woman  of  strength.”  Dr.  Cassel  here  renders  it  (with  DeWette)  by  wsckres 
Weib ,  brave,  valiant  woman,  while  he  afterwards  (see  foot-note  on  p.  48)  substitutes  braves  Wei 6,  i.  e.  goodfexcellent  wo¬ 
man  (so  also  Kell).  Others  :  "  capable  woman.”  All  these  renderings,  including  that  of  the  E.  V.  (which  Is  not  to  be 
air«.  la  the  restricted  sense  of  ”  chaste,”  but  in  that  of  Its  Latin  original),  agree  much  better  than  they  seem  to  do. 
They  axe  all  embraced  in  V'n,  which  is  here  manifestly  used  of  moral  strength,  cf.  Prov.  xil.  4,  xxxi.  10.  A  morally  strong 
person  is  brave  and  good,  capable  In  the  noblest  sense ;  In  a  word  virtuous,  possessed  both  of  virtue  and  of  virtues.  — Ta.] 
[6  Ver.  12.  —  "  '3  before  03  3  M,  In  order  to  strengthen  the  assurance  :  *  and  now,  truly  indeed,’  cf.  Job  xxxvi.  4. 
Beside  the  Kethibh  CM  '3,  we  have  here,  as  in  2  8am.  xiil.  83,  xv.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxlx.  12,  the  Keri  '3.  After  the  as¬ 
severating  D2D£t,  '3  occurs  in  Job  xH.  2,  as  elsewhere  after  an  oath,  Gen.  xxii.  10  f. ;  2  Kgs.  Hi.  14 :  but  CM  s3 
occurs  also  in  such  a  position,  2  Sam.  xv.  21  (Kethibh) ;  2  Kgs.  v.  20 ;  Jer.  li.  14,  cf.  Ew.  850  b. ;  and  there  is  therefore 
no  ground  for  preferring  the  easier  reading  of  the  Keri,  especially  as  CM  '3  excludes  from  the  assurance  the  opposite  of 
what  forms  its  otyect  yet  more  decidedly  than  the  simple  s3,  thus :  truly,  indeed,  only  a  goel  am  1  =  truly,  I  am  oer- 


tainly  a  goel  —  I  am  that  and  nothing  else.”  (Bertheau.)  Keil  also  thinks  that  the  meaning  of  CM  ^3  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  its  use  in  the  sense  of  wist,  cf  Lex.  —  Ta.] 

•  Ver.  18.  —  ^b.  The  MSS.  have  here  either  a  large  b  or  a  large  3.  The  Masora  parva  remarks  that  the  Ori¬ 
ental  (t.  e.  Babylonian)  Jews,  especially  preserve  the  large  b.  Many  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  large  letter 
are  clearly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  ground  of  such  majuscuUs  is  undoubtedly  to  be  sought  in  the  purpose  of  ancient  tran¬ 
scribers  (as  Le  Clere  rightly  intimates),  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  facts  or  thoughts  which  to  them  appeared 
especially  noteworthy.  Thus  in  Ecdes.  vii.  1,  where  the  first  letter  of  3^0  is  a  majuscula.  The  value  of  a  good  name 

impressed  itself  here.  8o  also  in  Socles.  xU.  18,  where  the  D  in  FpD  i*  written  large.  The  fidelity  of  later  transcribers, 
unwilling  to  obliterate  any,  even  subjective  marks,  has  preserved  such  peculiarities.  With  doctrine  or  any  special  exe¬ 
gesis,  these  letters  have  nothing  to  do.  Thus,  in  Esth.  1.  6,  the  transcriber,  wishing  to  direct  attention  to  the  splendor 
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of  the  royal  banquet,  the  description  of  which  begins  with  '"WT,  wrote  n  large.  And  so  in  our  passage,  it  seemed 
important  to  the  pious  transcriber  (as  Buxtorf  not  without  reason  indicates),  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  language 
and  moral  conduct  of  Boas. 

7  Ver.  14.  —  Instead  of  the  usual  Q^1K),  we  hare  here,  and  only  here,  O  VRD  in  Kethibh.  The  pointing 

was  occasioned  by  the  endeavor  to  derive  the  word  from  a  specifically  Hebrew  root.  I  hold  the  form  OTltp, 
to  be  itself  original.  Comparative  philology  satisfactorily  explains  the  word.  It  belongs  to  wp*V,  npopos,  primus ,  parama , 
Goth .fnrnia  (as  "lYltD  belongs  to  punts,  'T)l2  paries,  etc.),  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  explained  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Uidrash  (Ruth  Rabba  34  <L)  has  also  noted  the  reading  O'HtS,  and  in  its  usual  way  explaixft  the  added  1  of  six 
hours,  which  Ruth  spent  in  the  threshing-floor.  [According  to  Bertheau  QlHtD  is  a  later  Aramaic  form  for  the  old, 
genuine  Heb.  D^t$,  and  is  by  Aram,  analogy  to  be  pronounced  D-’Htp.  Not  likely  ;  as  DTllp  is  not  found  in  Aram. 
Flint  derives  it  from  "IK)  ("VltD,  an  unused  root,  meaning  "  to  wait  ”)  with  the  termination  OV  =  Ewald  seems 

to  regard  QYltp  as  a  shortened  (?)  form  of  DHQ,  which  he  derives  from  an  unused  root,  meaning  n  to  be 

fresh,”  cf.  Lthrb.  837  c.  —  Te.] 

[8  Ver.  15.  —  nnotpsn  (milel),  as  it  is  written  in  most  MSS.,  is  the  second  per.  sg.  fern,  lmperat.  of 

to  give,  cf.  Oes.  69, 8,  Rem.  2.  The  reading  found  in  some  MSS.  is  either  for  bOSH  (».  e.  the  hiph.  inf. 

const,  of  H"!2l  used  imperatively,  like  an  infin.  absol.),  or  better  for  ^STOPf,  second  fem.  imper.,  cf.  Green,  Oram. 

164,  2.  —  On  (he  Wright  quotes  the  following  explanation  from  Schroeder,  De  Vest.  Mui.  Heb. :  ft  Quia  adeo 

ampla  erant  veterum  pallia,  ut  pars’  in  humerum  rcjiceretur,  altera  braohio  subduceretur,  RutUa,  prehendens  aliquam 
partem  qjus  sinu  oblatas  a  Boaso  firuges  excapit.  Imo  aliam  vestem  quam  pallium  ne  admittere  quidem  ipse  textus  videtur. 
Nam  ex  verbis  da  vestem  qua  est  super  te,  haud  obscure  colligitur,  vestem  intelligendum  esse  totum  cor¬ 

pus  tegentem ;  quonlam  alias  pro  genio  linguae  Hebraeae,  specialius  membrum  corporis  cui  ilia  appllcata  fuissct,  expres- 
sis  potius  verbis  frdsset  nominatum.  Accedit  quod  aliud  quodcunque  teg  umen  turn,  non  nisi  uni  corporis  parti,  v.  g. 
capiti,  destinctum,  ad  usum,  quern  volebat  Boasus,  fuisaet  ineptum.  Neque  insolitum  id  veteribus  friit,  ut  in  sinu  veeti- 
mentPexterioris  aliquid  deportarent.”  —  Ta.] 

[9  Ver.  15.  —  ”  *ud  he  went.”  Wright  proposes  to  read  n  and  she  went,”  on  the  ground  that  many 

MSS.  have  this  reading,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Boas  should  go  to  the  city  at  so  early  an  hour.  The 
MS.  authority,  however,  loses  all  its  force  when  the  strong  probability  is  considered  that  the  reading  is  only  a  conjectural 
emendation.  Wright’s  other  ground  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  simple  idea  is,  that  Boas,  after  he  had  dismissed  Ruth, 
also  went  to  the  city,  probably  tq his  house,  whence  afterwards  he  ,rwent  up”  expressive  of  the  reverenoe  with 

which  the  mind  regards  the  place  of  judgment,  cf.  Deut.  xvil.  8),  to  the  gate,  ch.  iv.  1.  8o  Keil ;  but  cf.  Dr.  Cassel  on 
ch.  iv.  1.  — -  Te.] 


KXEGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  7.  And  Boaz  ate  and  drank,  and  was 
cheerful.  It  illustrates  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
patriarchal  times  and  manners,  that  Boaz,  the 
wealthy  proprietor  of  a  great  estate,  himself  keeps 
watch  on  his  threshing-floor,  %works  till  late,  and 
then  betakes  himself  to  rest  in  the  solitude  of  the 
open  field.1  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  do  this  every 
day ;  for  the  well-informed  Naomi  says,  “  to  night  he 
winnows  barley.”  It  is  probable  that  this  night 
he  relieved  his  overseer.  The  remark,  that  “  his 
heart  was  cheerful,”  is  not  added  without  a  reason. 
It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  indicate  that  this 
was  why  Ruth  was  directed  to  present  her  petition 
after  he  had  eaten  and  drunk.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  it  was  a  current  and  probably  well-founded 
maxim  among  the  ancients  that  requests  should 
not  be  made  of  great  men  before,  but  after  eating 
(cf.  Esth.  vii.  3),  they  being  then  more  kindly  dis¬ 
posed.  But  Ruth  made  no  use  of  this  post-prandial 
Senevolence,  for  she  allowed  Boaz  to  betalke  him¬ 
self  to  rest  before  she  approached  him.  These 
words  are  rather  designed  to  point  out  the  danger 
encountered  by  Ruth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
virtue  of  Boaz  on  the  other. 

1  [The  same  practice  is  still  continued  in  Palestine,  cf. 
Rob.  li.  83 ;  Thomson,  il.  511  Its  design  is,  of  course,  to 
keep  the  grain  from  being  stolen.  Thomson  says,  that  “  it 
is  not  unusual  for  husband,  wife,  and  all  the  family  to  en- 1 
camp  at  the  threshing-floors,  and  remain  until  the  harvest 
is  over.”  —  Te.] 


Yer.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight, 
etc.  Boaz  had  laid  himself  down ;  it  had  become 
dark.  Thereupon  Ruth  had  come,  and  had  laid 
herself  softly  down  at  his  feet,  drawing  over  her¬ 
self  a  part  of  the  cover  under  which  he  lay.  The 
simple  narrative  paints  most  beautifully.  It 
was  midnight,  when,  perhaps,  by  a  movement  of 
his  foot,  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  person  of 
Ruth,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  lie  bends 
himself  forward  2  in  order  to  see  w’hat  it  is  he 
touches,  and  lo,  a  woman  lies  at  his  feet!  He 
says,  Who  art  thou  1  and  she  answers : 

Yer.  9.  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid ;  spread 
thy  wings  over  thy  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a 
redeemer.  Ruth  had  been  sent  to  demand  the 
fulfillment  of  an  ancient  right.  This  right,  pecu¬ 
liar  as  it  ‘was,  had  its  symbol,  under  which  it  was 
claimed.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the 
words  addressed  by  Ruth  to  Boaz,  and  by  her  ac¬ 
tion  in  drawing  an  end  of  his  coverlet  over  herself. 
The  words  are  not  contained  in  the  instructions  of 
Naonli  to  Ruth,  as  to  what  she  is  to  do ;  but  the 
action  taught  her,  necessarilypresupposes  them. 
Marriage  is  a  resting-place.  The  wife  finds  rest 
under  the  protection  or  her  husband,  as  Israel  finds 
it  under  the  overshadowing  wing  of  Jehovah 

2  n'&'l  u  it  Is  said  of  Sampson,  Judg.  xvl.  29,  that 
he  bent  over  the  pillars,  • 
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Even  until  the  latest  times,  the  figurative  repre¬ 
sentation  of  God  as  the  loving  Bridegroom  of  his 
people,  continues,  instructively  and  sublimely,  to 
run  through  Scripture  and  tradition.  Christ  says 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37):  “How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings.”  Israel  has  rest  ( meuvchah )  when 
God  spa-ads  out  his  wings  over  them.  The  psalm¬ 
ist  prays  to  be  covered  by  the  shadow  of  Jehovah’s 
wings.  Boaz  says  to  Ruth  (chap.  ii.  12) :  44  May 

thv  reward  be  complete,  since  tnou  hast  come  to 
take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel.  That  which  Ruth  there  did  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  God  of  Boaz,  she  now  asks  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  with  respect  to  Boaz  himself.  The 
husband  gives  41  rest”  to  his  wife  by  spreading  out 
his  wings  over  her.  For  this  reason  the  covering 
of  his  bed,  under  which  he  took  the  wifi*,  was 
designated  by  the  beautiful  term,  “  wing  ”  (cf. 
I)eut.  xxiii.  1  [E.  V.  xxii.  30),  etc.).  Very  at¬ 
tractive  is  the  use  of  this  expression,  with  figura¬ 
tive  application  to  God,  in  Ezekiel,  when  Jehovah, 
speaking  through  the  prophet,  says  (eh.  xvi.  8) : 
44  Behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love ;  and  I 
spread  out  my  wing  over  thee,  and  covered  thy 
nakedness,  .  .  .  and  entered  into  a  covenant 

with  thee.”  As  the  chicken  takes  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  the  hen,  so  Ruth  hid  herself  under  a 
comer  of  the  coverlet  of  Boaz.  It  was  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  right  which  she  had  come  to  claim. 
44  Spread  out  thy  wings  over  thy  handmaid;  for 
thou  art  a  redeemer  (goel).  It  is  because  he  is  a 
blood -relative  that  she  can  make  this  demand. 
Hence,  she  does  not  sav,  I  am  Ruth,  the  Moabitess ; 
but,  I  am  Ruth,  thy  handmaid.  Here,  where  she  ; 
lays  claim  to  an  Israelitish  right,  she  drops  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  Moab.  And  has  he  not  himself 
received  and  treated  her  as  an  Israelitish  maiden  ? 

Undoubtedly  this  symbolical  method  of  claiming 
the  most  delicate  of  all  rights,  presupposes  man¬ 
ners  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  virtue.  The 
confidence  of  the  woman  renoses  itself  on  the  honor 
of  the  man.  The  method,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  brought  into  operation.  For 
every  foreknowledge  or  pre-intimation  of  it  would 
have  tom  the  veil  of  silence  and  secrecy  from  the 
modesty  of  the  claimant.  But  when  it  was  once 

Eut  into  operation,  the  petition  preferred  could  not 
b  denied  without  disgrace  eitner  to  the  woman 
or  the  man.  Hence,  we  may  be  sure  that  Naomi 
did  not  send  her  daughter-in-law  on  this  errand 
without  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  would  prove 
successful.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  all  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  this  peculiar  one  was  added  in  the  present 
case :  namely,  that  Boaz,  as  Ruth  herself  says,  was 
indeed  a  goely  but  not  the  goel.  The  answer  of 
Boaz,  also,  suggests  the  surmise  that  such  a  claim 
was  not  wholly  unexpected  by  him.  Not  that  he 
had  an  understanding  with  Naomi,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  alone  on  the  threshing-floor ;  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  shows 
that  the  night  visit  was  altogether  unlooked  for. 
But  the  thought  that  at  some  time  the  claim  of 
Ruth  to  the  rights  of  blood-relationship  might  be 
addressed  to  himself,  may  not  have  been  strange 
to  him.  Even  this  conjecture,  however,  of  what 
might  possibly  or  probably  take  place,  could  not 
be  used  to  relieve  Ruth  of  the  necessity  of  manifest¬ 
ing  her  own  free  will  by  means  of  the  symbolical 
proceeding.  The  ancient  usage  spoke  a  discreet 
language,  with  which  not  even  a  certain  mutual 
understanding  would  have  dispensed.  For  the 
rest,  how  truly  the  action  of  Ruth,  far  from  cloud¬ 
ing  her  womanly  delicacy,  was  a  new  evidence  of 


-  the  nobility,  purity,  and  genuine  love  that  ruled 
\  her,  is  unequivocally  testified  to  by  the  answer  of 
>  Boaz. 

Ver.  10.  Blessed  be  thou  of  Jehovah,  my 
•  daughter !  Thou  hast  made  thy  latter  htndness 
i  even  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  This  an- 
i  swer  also  opens  to  our  view  the  simple,  unassum- 
■  ing  soul  of  Boaz,  whose  modesty  and  sincere  heart- 
i  iness  are  truly  admirable.  He  makes  no  complaint 
of  being  disturbed  in  the  night,  nor  of  the  too 
great  importunateness,  as  another  might  have 
deemed  it,  with  which  the  request  is  made.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  entertains  no  thought  of  abusing 
the  confidence  of  the  woman,  nor  on  the  other  does 
he  play  the  modern  con  server  of  virtue,  who  loudly 
blames  another  because  he  distrusts  himself.  tfe 
has  only  words  of  divine  benediction  for  the  blame¬ 
less  woman,  so  attractive  in  her  naive  humility. 
He  knows  how  to  value  her  act  in  its  purely  ob¬ 
jective  character,  apart  from  every  consideration 
of  its  relation  to  himself,  as  only  a  heart  trained 
by  the  word  of  God  could  do.  He  blesses  Ruth, 
whom  like  a  father  he  addresses  as  44  my  daughter,” 
because  he  found  her  present  kindness  yet  nobler 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  how  is 
that  to  be  understood?  Ruth’s  former  kindness 
approved  itself,  when,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  left  parents  and  home  in  order  to 
console  and  take  care  of  her  mother-in-law,  un¬ 
moved  by  the  certain  tv  of  misery  and  humiliation 
in  a  foreign  land.  \Vhat  does  she  now  ?  Young, 
comely,  and  favorably  known,  she  might  lfefore 
this  have  looked  out  a  husband  according  to  her 
wish,  rich  or  poor,  from  among  the  young  men  of  v 
;  Israel.  Did  she  do  it?  By  no  means ;  she  subor¬ 
dinates  every  such  possibility  to  her  mother-in-law 
and  the  usages  of  Israel.  Instead  of  preferring  the 
love  of  a  young  man,  as  were  natural,  —  says  Boaz, 
—  thou  comcst  to  assert  thy  right  with  one  more 
advanced  in  life,  solely  because  he  is  a  god.  Thou 
askest  him  for  the  protection  of  his  wings,  in  order 
that  a  blood-relative  may  again  raise  up  a  name 
for  thy  hushand  and  mother-in-law  in  Israel.  In 
this,  also,  thou  oflfercst  thine  own  heart  and  happi¬ 
ness  as  a  sacrifice  of  love  to  thy  family !  It  is  in¬ 
deed  possible  that  as  Boaz  intimates,  Ruth’s  pres¬ 
ent  act  of  kindness  was  even  a  severer  test  of  her 
love  than  the  earlier.  For  those,  done  in  the  time 
of  sorrow  and  mourning,  were  for  that  very  reason 
easier  than  this,  rendered  at  a  time  when  perhaps 
a  new  life  and  fresh  joy  had  been  offered  her.  But 
the  modesty  of  Boaz  was  too  great.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  correct  to  think  of  him  as  a  contemporary 
of  Elimelech,  and  consequently  no  longer  young. 
But  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  a  woman  like 
Ruth  will  find  a  more  engaging  44  rest  ”  with  a 
man  like  Boaz  than  she  would  find  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men. 

Yer.  11.  And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  Ruth  had  done  as  she 
had  been  directed;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  tremulous  tones  of  her  voice  had  in¬ 
formed  Boaz  of  her  anxiety.  What  he  had  hitherto 
said,  contained  no  decision,  but  only  praise.  She, 
however,  trembles  for  the  answer  to  her  prayer,  on 
which  so  much  depended.  Hence,  he  savs,  again 
addressing  her  by  the  kindly  name  of  daughter, 

44  fear  not.”  As  above  he  invoked  on  her,  m  Je¬ 
hovah’s  name,  a  full  reward,  because,  led  by  love 
to  Israel,  she  had  trustfully  come  to  taj^e  refuge  un¬ 
der  the  wings  of  Israel’s  God,  so  he  will  not  deny 
her  who  has  come  to  himself  to  ask  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  44  resting-place.”  Her  Mo&bitish  na¬ 
tionality  can  offer  no  obstacle,  since  he  has  already 
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commended  her  to  the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  She 
has  shown  no  Moabitish  morals.  There  exists  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  her  the  rights  of  Is¬ 
rael.  For  the  whole  gate  of  my  people  knows 
that  thou  art  a  brave  woman.  In  the  words 
44  my  people/’  he  hints  at  the  sole  reason  on  which 
a  refusal  could  base  itself.  But  there  is  no  Israel¬ 
ite  among  us  in  Bethlehem,  who  does  not  know 
how  good  thou  art.1  Whatever  thou  hast  a  right 
to  claim,  can  be  unhesitatingly  done  for  thee,  for 
thou  art  loved  by  all. 

Ver.  12.  But  yet  there  is  a  redeemer  nearer 
than  I.3  These  words  teach  us  that  what  Ruth 
demanded  was  an  actual  objective  right,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  her.  Although  Boaz  perhaps  surmised 
that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  her  right,  she 
applieti  with  special  confidence  to  himself  for  the 
boon  desired,  ne  modestly  and  considerately  de¬ 
cides  only  on  the  question  of  her  formal  right. 
Her  proceeding  receives*  its  unimpeachable  justifi¬ 
cation  only  when  putting  aside  every  personal  in¬ 
clination,  it  simply  regards  the  matter  of  right. 
Thy  claim,  he  says,  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  I  am 
not  the  one  to  whom  it  is  to  be  directed  in  the  first 
instance.  There  is  another,  who  is  more  nearly 
related  to  Elimelech.  But  he  does  not  leave  her  a 
moment  in  doubt,  whether  this  be  not  pn  excuse 
for  refusing  her  petition.  If  that  other  person 
prove  not  able  to  fulfill  his  duty,  then  he  himself 
will  do  it.  This  he  confirms  with  an  oath  by  the 
living  God.  Nor  will  she  be  required  to  repeat  the 
proceeding  of  this  night.  A  noble,  womanly  heart 
—  this  is  what  his  tenderness  implies  —  does  not 
dare  to  undertake  such  a  mission  more  than  once. 
He  himself  will  prosecute  the  matter.  The  sym¬ 
bolic  act  with  which  she  came  to  him,  addressed 
itself  not  so  much  to  him,  individually,  as  through 
him  to*  the  whole  family.  Perhaps  he  knew  very 
well  that  Naomi  had  for  good  reasons  sent  Ruth  to 
his  threshing-floor,  —  that  the  other  relative  would 
not  be  able  to  act  as  redeemer;  but  it  is  best  for 
both  Ruth  and  himself  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
formal  right. 

Ver.  13  ff.  Abide  here  to-night ;  lie  down  un¬ 
til  the  morning.  He  repeats  the  same  injunction 
twice.  He  cannot  send  her  away  in  the  darkness  of 
night;  nor  is  he  afraid  to  let  her  remain.  She,  for 
her  part,  hears  his  words,  and  obeys,  with  equal 
confidence.  But  she  is  only  to  remain  till  earliest 
dawn.  Before  it  was  possible  to  recognize  each 
other  clearly,8  both  were  up ;  that  it  might  not 
be  known  that  the  woman  came  into  the  floor.4 
By  an  early  departure,  he  hopes  that  Ruth 
may  escape  meeting  with  any  one.  who  might 
put  injurious  suspicions  into  circulation.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  speaks  of  44  the  woman,”  with  Special 


emphasis.  It  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  to 
Boaz  to  have  people  connect  himself  with  any  wo¬ 
man  in  a  suspicious  way ;  but  scandalous  rumors 
of  this  kind,  with  Ruth  for  their  object,  would  have 
been  exceedingly  injurious.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  an  undeserved  stain  would  have  been 
fixed  on  the  good  name  of  Ruth,  it  would  have 
rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  prosecute  her 
claims  in  Bethlehem.6 

But  as  she  is  about  to  £0,  he  bids  her  first  spread 
out  her  cloak  or  shawl,  into  which  he  empties  six 
measures  of  barlev,9  to  be  carried  home  to  her 
mother-in-law.  Wnat  is  his  intention  in  this  act ? 
That,  as  he  says,  she  44  come  not  empty  to  her 
mother-in-law.”  A  mere  sign  of  his  friendly  dis¬ 
position,  it  cannot  have  been ;  for  Ruth  will  tell 
her  all  that  he  has  said.  He  must  have  had  other 
reasons  for  not  wishing  her  to  j^o  away  empty.  If 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  Ruth  was  recog¬ 
nized  when  she  returned  from  the  threshing-floor, 
her  appearance,  laden  with  grain,  would  Be  less 
suspicious,  than  if  she  were  met  dressed  up  as  a 
fine  lady.  Thus  laden,  it  was  usual  to  see  her  come 
from  the  fields  of  Boaz.  Thus,  the  lost  occasion 
of  possible  suspicion  was  cut  off.  Still,  the  whole 
significance  of  the  proceeding  is  not  exhausted 
with  this.  Decided  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
he  gave  her  six  measures  of  barley.  When  Ruth 
comes  home,  and  Naomi  asks,  44  Who  art  thou,  my 
daughter,”  i.  c.  44  how  comest  thou  ?  as  one  whose 
claim  has  been  acknowledged,  or  otherwise  ?  ”  she 
informs  her  mother-in-law  of  all  that  Boaz  said,  and 
expressly  adds,  what  the  reader  has  already  been 
informed  of,  and  what  if  only  the  liberality  of  the 
giver  came  into  consideration,  Naomi  could  see 
without  being  told :  44  these  six  measures  of  barley 
gave  he  me.  She  evidently  deems  it  important 
that  Naomi  should  know,  that  he  gave  her  just  six 
measures  of  grain.  The  old  Jewish  expositors 
have  made  ^11  sorts  of  allegorical  attempts  with 
this  44  six.”  They  are  undoubtedly  so  far  right, 
that  apart  from  the  friendly  custom  of  sending  vis¬ 
itors  away  enriched  with  gifts  for  their  families, 
Boaz,  on  this  occasion,  meant  to  give  a  hint  to  Nar- 
omi  of  the  result  of  Ruth’s  application.  This  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  in  any  event  Ruth  would  obtain  a 
44  resting-place.”  The  number  six  is  the  symbol 
of  labor  and  sendee,  which  is  followed  by  seven, 
the  time  of  rest.  Whoever  has  served  six  years, 
is  released  in  the  seventh.  Naomi  receives  what 
she  may  take  as  an  intimation  that  the  time  has 
come,  when  after  long  labor  she  must  let  Ruth  go 
out  free.  The  day  of  rest  is  at  hand. 

Ver.  18.  And  she  said,  Remain  quiet  [cf.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  11],  my  daughter.  Ruth  is  to  remain  at 
home,  like  an  affianced  bride.  From*  both  words 


1  "  All  know  that  thou  art  a  good  woman.”  The  LXX., 

with  elngnlar  literalness,  render  V'n  by  yvvij 

Swajittas'. 

2  The  Midrash  (Au/A  Rabba ,  p.  84  b),  which  would  fain 
hold  fast  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  speaks  only  of  the 
brother  as  goel,  thinks  that  the  name  of  the  nearer  relative 
was  Tob  (cf.  ver.  18).  As  if  Boaz  had  intended  to  say  :  "  If 
Tob  will  redeem  thee,  let  him  redeem.”  But  Ibn  Ezra  already 
found  this  unsuitable, and  ch.  iv.  makes  it  wholly  impossible. 

8  The  Talmud  (Berachotk,  p.  9  a)  Reaches  how  to  measure 
the  break  of  day.  The  Mishna  had  decided  day-break  to 
begin  when  it  becomes  possible  to  distinguish  between 
white  and  blue ;  R,  Malr,  when  a  wolf  and  a  dog  —  R. 
Akiba,  when  an  ass  and  a  wild  ass  —  could  be  distinguished. 
"But  others  said,  when  one  sees  and  recognises  another 
person  at  the  distance  of  four  ells.” 

*  [Weight  :  "  These  words  express  Boas's  opinion,  which 
he  had  previously  intimated  to  Ruth  ;  for  the  use  of  the 


article  (the  i.  e.  this  woman)  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  actually  addressed  to  Ruth.  The  Targumist, 
probably  influenced  by  this  reason,  and  considering  it  un¬ 
likely  that  Boas  should  have  been  alone  in  the  threshing- 
floor,  renders :  "  and  Boaz  said  to  his  young  men, 11  etc. 
—  Th.] 

6  The  Mishna  (, Jebamoth ,  ii.  8)  determined  that  one  sus¬ 
pected  of  previous  intercourse  with  a  foreigner,  even  though 
she  were  a  convert,  was  not  allowed  to  perform  the  duty  of 
levirate  marriage. 

C  The  measure  is  not  given  ;  the  expression  is  simply : 
”  six  of  barley.”  It  made  a  considerable  load,  for  be  had 
to  put  it  on  her.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Mid¬ 
rash  (in  the  Thrsntm)  brings  out  six  descendants  of  Ruth, 
namely,  David,  Daniel,  "the  companions”  (Dan.  i.  6)  and 
:f  the  king,  Messias.”  Ruth  Rabba ,  p.  34  a,  counts  eight 
descendants  with  six  prominent  characteristics.  In  this 
case,  Hezeklah  aud  Josiah  are  added  to  the  others  already 
named. 
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and  actions  of  Boaz,  Naomi  perceives  that  he  will 
not  rest,  until  he  makes  gooa  his  promise.  This 
very  day  will  decide  the  issue  of  the  matter.  And 
whatever  that  issue  may  be,  it  will  not  be  without 
a  blessing.  “  The  man  will  not  rest,  until  he  have 
provided  for  thee  a  resting-place.’' 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

“And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not ;  I  will  do  to 
thee  all  that  thou  sayext .”  The  faith  of  Boaz  is  such 
as  leads  to  action.  lie  not  onlv  instructs,  by  his 
prophetic  words  to  Ruth  (ch.  if.  12),  and  by  the 
ious  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  intercourse  with 
is  servants  ;  he  not  only  gives,  moved  by  sympa¬ 
thy  sprung  from* faith  ;  he  not  only  enters  into  the 
necessities  and  anxieties  of  Ruth  ;  but  he  has  also 
a  clean  heart,  in  which  no  impure  thought  arises, 
and  stands  as  firm  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and 
secrecy  as  when  the  eveft  of  all  Bethlehem  are  upon 
him.  He  is  an  Israelite  not  only  before  man,  hut 
also  before  God  alone.  And  it  was  because  he  did 
not  forget,  what  man  is  naturally  so  prone  to  for¬ 
get,  that  God  sees  him,  that  he  is" so  mindful  of  his 
duty.  Hypocrite's,  when  alone,  are  different  from 
what  they  appear  in  company ;  Israelites  like  Boaz 
feel  and  act  in  the  presence  of  the  all-knowing  God 
alone,  not  otherwise  than  they  would  if  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  all  the  creatures  of  earth  could 
testify  against  them.  Boaz  showed  an  active  faith 
when  he  gave  no  place  to  temptation.  Pious  and 
offenseless  as  he  was  when  Ruth  came  to  claim  the 
right  of  the  poor,  he  is  equally  so  now  when  she 


asks  for  her  right  of  redemption.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  only  about  a  few  ears  of  gTain,  now  it 
involves  his  own  person  and  estate.  Then  he  was 
kind  in  the  presence  of  Ruth’s  humility,  now  h$  is 
humble  in  tne  presence  of  her  claim  to  be  righted. 
Then  he  forgot  herself  in  the  fact  that  she  had  left 
the  land  of  Moab,  now  he  forgets  that  she  had  ever 
owned  another  law  than  that  of  Israel.  Then  his 
tender  delicacy  made  Ruth  assured  of  her  safety  in 
his  fields;  now  that  same  delicacy  understands 
that  since  she  has  come  to  him,  the  right  she  claims 
must  be  fulfilled.  He  might  have  released  himself  by 
the  letter  of  the  law  to  which  she  appeals,  —  there 
was  a  nearer  relative ;  but  his  faith  is  an  active 
faith.  The  question  was  one  of  right,  not  of 
ingenious  play  with  the  letter.  The  claimant  must 
be  satisfieo  ;  and  he  does  what  he  promised  to  do. 
Freely  and  purelv,  full  of  that  love  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  faith,  Jie  keeps  himself  and  keeps 
his  word.  People  speak  of  a  man’s  “  word  of 
honor ;  ”  it  were  more  correct  to  speak  of  “  the 
word  of  a  Christian,”  “  the  word  of  a  confessor  of 
God.”  For  only  the  Christian  does  not  walk  in 
the  crooked  wavs  of  intrigue  and  false  advocates. 

Starke  :  “  Christian,  behold  the  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  Boaz  !  Will  it  then  be  possible  that 
God,  whop  thou  art  in  need,  will  send  thee  emptv 
away  1  Never !  his  generous  hand  is  never  closed. 
Only  open  Him  thy  heart,  and  divine  gifts  flow  in 
upon  thee,  withoht  any  action  on  thy  part.” 

The  same  :  “  A  Christian  must  be  upright  in 
word  and  deed.” 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

VER8BS  1-12. 

The  Israelite  without  Guile, 

1  Then  went  Boaz  [And  Boaz  went]  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there  :  and 
behold,  the  kinsrtian  [redeemer]  of  whom  Boaz  spake 1  came  [passed]  by ;  unto  whom 
he  said,  Ho,  such  a’  one  !  turn  aside,  sit  down  here.  And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat 

2  down.  And  he  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said.  Sit  ye  down  here. 

3  And  they  sat  down.  And  he  said  unto  the  kinsman  [redeemer],  Naomi,  that  is 
come  again  out  of  the  country  [territory]  of  Moab,  selleth  [sold]  a  parcel  of  land 

4  [the  field-portion],  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech’s ;  And  I  thought  to  advertise 
thee  [determined  to  inform  thee  *],  saying,  Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants  [the  sitters, 
*.  e.  those  present 8],  and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  tV,  redeem 
it ;  but  if  thou  4  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know :  for  there  is  none 
to  redeem  it  besides  thee ;  and  I  am  after  thee.  And  he  said,  I  will  redeem  it. 

5  Then  said  Boaz,  What  day  thou  buyest 6  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must 
buy  [thou  buyest]  it  also  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  up 

6  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.  And  the  kinsman  [redeemer]  said,  I 
cannot  redeem  it  for  myself  lest  I  mar  [injure]  mine  own. inheritance :  redeem  thou 
my  right  [my  redemption,  i.  «,  that  which  it  is  my  right  or  duty  to  redeem]  to  thyself ;  for  I 

7  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the  manner  [custom]  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  [in  cases  of]  redeeming  and  concerning  [in  cases  of  ex-]  changing,  for 
to  confirm  all  things  [every  matter] ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his 

8  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a  [omit :  a]  testimony  6  in  Israel.  Therefore  [And]  the 
kinsman  [redeemer]  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee.  So  [And]  he  drew  off  his 
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9  shoe.  And  Boaz  said  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  this 
day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech’s,  and  all  that  was  Chilion’s  and 

10  Mahlon’s,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi.  Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mah- 
lon,  have  I  purchased  [acquired]7  to  be  my  wife,  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead 
upon  his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his  breth- 

11  ren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place  :  ye  are  witnesses  this  day.  And  all  the  people 
that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses.  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
make  the  woman  that  is  come  [that  coraeth]  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel :  and  do  thou  worthily  [lit.  make  thou 

12  strength]  in  Ephratah  and  be  famous  [and  get  a  name]  in  Beth-lehem:  And  let 
thine  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez  [Perets,  Perez],  whom  Tamar  bare  unto 
Judah,  of  the  seed  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  give  thee  of  this  young  woman. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.l.  — Sc.«toRuth,”ch.iil.l2.  ItTgl  to  the  aeons,  after  cf.  Gen.  xix.  21 ;  xxlil.  16.  — On  the  tonne 

rn=D  and  cf.  Gee.  48,  6;  72,  Rem.  3  ;  09,  3,  2 ;  on  72,  Rem.  4.  —  Tr.] 

p  Ver.  4.  —  Lit.  «  And  I  c&id,  I  will  imeoTer  thine  ear,”  i.  e.  I  determined  to  Inform  thee.  ''/n'lQN, 18 1110  8&me 

sense  as  the  fuller  **21^2  Gen.  xvii.  17,  eto.,  cf.  Ex.  ii.  14,  etc.  It  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  whet  Boas  said 

to  Ruth,  ch.  lit.  12  f. ;  but  as  Ruth  is  not  spoken  of  until  the  next  Terse,  this  is  less  likely.  The  expression  'f  to  uncover 
the  ear,”  originated  in  the  practice  of  removing  the  hair  that  hangs  over  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  whispering  a  secret 
to  a  person.  In  general  it  means  to  communicate  anything  confidentially,  but  is  here  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  impar^ 
Ing  information.  The  suffix  of  the  second  per.  in  tJJTS  is  perhaps  beet  explained  by  regarding  the  whole  clause  after 

as  mentally  uttered  bv  Boas,  while  considering  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  Ruth.  In  this  consideration, 
the  nearer  kinsman  was  present  to  his  mind,  and  to  him  he  addressed  the  conclusion,  which  he  now  only  rehearses,  « 1 
will  inform  thee,”  etc.  —  Tr.] 

P  Ver.  4.  —  So  Dr.  Cassel.  Kell :  w  Many  translate  by  '  inhabitants,1  sc.  those  of  Bethlehem.  Butalthough 

according  to  ver.  9,  a  goodly  number  of  the  people,  besides  the  elders,  were  present,  this  can  scarcely  be  oonoeived  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  generally,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirement  of  Nor  would  the  in¬ 

habitants  have  been  named  before,  but  as  in  ver.  9,  after,  the  elders  as  principal  witnesses  [but  cf.  ver.  11].  For  these 
reasons  DttT)  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  '  to  sit,’  and  is  to  be  understood  of  the  same  persons  who  form  the 

subject  of  1  in  ver.  2,  the  elders.  The  following  "7^3}  to  to  be  takep  explicativoly  :  before  those  who  ait 

here,  even  before  the  elders  of  my  people.”  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  4.  —  The  Text.  Reeept.  reads  third  per.,  concerning  which  Keil  remarks,  that  K  it  strikes  one  as  singu¬ 

lar,  since  one  expects  the  second  person,  VtjDn,  which  is  not  only  read  by  the  LXX.,  but  also  by  a  number  of  M8S., 
and  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context.  It  is  true,  the  common  reading  may  (with  Sebastian  Schmidt,  Carpsov,  and 
others)  be  defended,  by  assuming  that  in  uttering  this  word  Boas  turned  to  the  elders,  and  so  spoke  of  the  redeemer  as 
of  a  third  person  :  '  if  he,  the  redeemer  here,  will  not  redeem  j 1  but  as  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  resumption  of 
the  direct  address,  this  supposition  —  to  our  mind  at  least  — seems  very  artificial.”  —  The  substitution  by  the  Keri  of 

for  to  not  necessary,  cf.  Gee.  127,  8  b.  —  Tr.] 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  WOp.  Keil :  "  According  to  sense  and  connection,  this  form  must  be  the  second  per.  masc. ;  the  ^  at 
tike  end  was  either  added  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  it  arose  from  an  original  \  so  that  we  must  read  either  JTVOf?  (with 
the  Keri)  without  an  accusative,  or,  with  an  accusative,  *  thou  buyest  it.’  ”  —  Tr.] 

[8  Ver.  7.  —  Geeenius  and  Flint  define  this  word  here  as  fr  custom  having  the  force  of  law,”  ”  attested 

usage.”  Dr.  Cassel’s  rendering,  Wei&sthum,  is  probably  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea  (cf.  Hoffmann's  Wbrterb.).  But 
it  seems  better  to  take  the  word  here  in  its  proper  sense  of (r  attestation,”  as  in  B.  V.  So  the  ancient  versions,  Bertheau, 
Keil,  etc.  Cf.  the  root  'T137.  —  Tr.] 

[7  Ver.  10.  —  The  Heb.  H3P  is  less  specific  than  our  word  "  purchase.”  It  means  to  obtain,  to  acquire  which 
may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  rendering  "  purchased  ”  is  unfortunate  in  this  particular  case,  as  it  tends  to 
convey  the  erroneous  idea  that  Ruth  was  treated  as  a  chattel,  or  at  least  as  a  sort  of  adscripta  glcbee.  The  same  word  is 
used  also  in  vers.  4,  6,  and  9,  where  there  is  no  particular  abjection  to  represent  it  in  English  by  "  buy,”  although  w  ac¬ 
quire  ”  would  be  preferable  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  —  Tr.] 


BXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  And  Boaz  went  up  to  the  gate,  and 
seated  himself  there.  Very  early,  even  before 
Ruth  with  her  burden  of  barley  had  jet  started  for 
home  (eh.  iii.  15),  Boaz,  energetic  in  deed  as  he 
was  kind  in  word,  took  the  way  to  Bethlehem.  It 


was  necessary  to  set  out  so  early,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  reaching  the  gate  before  the  person  with 
whom  he  wished  to  speak,  and  who  like  himself 
was  probably  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  city 
from  the  country.  The  gate,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  place  where  judicial  business  was  transacted 
and  markets  were  held  (Dcut.  xxi.  19  ff. ;  cf.  Ps. 
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cxxvii.  5).  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East  In 
Zach.  viii.  16,  the  prophet  says  :  “Judge  truth  and 
the  judgment  of  peace  in  your  gates  ;  ”  on  which 
Jerome  (ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  1474)  remarks:  “It  is 
asked,  why  among  the  Jews  the  gate  was  the  place 
for  administering  justice.  The  judges  sat  in  the 
gates  that  the  country-people  might  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  the  cities  and  suffer  detriment. 
Sitting  there,  they  could  hear  the  townsmen  and 
country-people  as  they  left  or  entered  the  city ;  and  ; 
each  man,  his  business  finished,  could  return  at 
once  to.  his  own  house.”  At  the  gate  was  the  i 
proper  forum ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  | 
than  all  other  explanations  of  the  Latin  word,  to ! 
derive  it,  notwithstanding  the  later  central  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  place  to  which  it  was  applied,  from  the 
archaic  fora,  gate,  whence  form,  cf.  o  for  is,  sept  if  oris. 

Certain  Some-one,  oome  and  seat  thyaelf. 
We  have  here  the  whole  course  of  an  ancient  legal 
procedure  before  us,  with  its  usages  and  forms. 
The  fact  that  Boa*  sat  at  |he  gate,  plainly  declared 
that  he  sought  a  judicial  decision.  When  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  he  waited  made  his  appearance,  he 
made  no  delay  to  seat  himself  as  requested,  for  the 
language  addressed  to  him  was  a  formal  judicial  sum¬ 
mons.  His  name  is  not  mentioned.  Pdoni  almoni  \ 
is  a  formula  like  our  German  N.  N.  [used  as  in  Eng¬ 
lish  we  now  generally  use  a  simple - or  “  blank.” 

—  Tr.]  In  former  times,  it  was  customary  among 
us,  in  legal  documents,  to  use  in  the  same  way 
names  that  were  very  common,  such  as  Hans,  etc. 
(cf.  my  Erf.  Bilder  u.  Br&uche,  p.  29).  The  un¬ 
derlying  idea  of  Pdonx  almoni  is  a  different  one 
from  that  of  8*tra  (cf.  Mattlv  xxvi.  18)  or  mddam. 
It  intimates  that  the  name  is  unknown  and  hidden. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  anonymus,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  There  is  an  ancient  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  the  name  of  the  first  god  is  not  given, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  raise  up  a  name  for 
his  deceased  relative.  This  is  the  reason,  probably, 
why  the  LXX.  here  have  jcpu^ic,  “  hidaen  one.” 
Without  maintaining  this,  but  even  supposing 
that  the  narrator  omitted  the  name  merely  Because 
he  did  not  know  it,  it  remains  none  the  less  ail 
instructive  fact  that  he  who  was  so  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  inheritance,  is  now  not 
even  known  by  name. 

Ver.  2.  He  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  tl^ 
dty.  That  the  number  of  elders  in  any  city  was 
not  necessarily  limited  to  ten,  mav  be  inferred,  from  | 
Judg.  viii#  14;  but  ten  were  sufecient  to  form  a 
college  of  witnesses.  In  post-biblical  times  it  was 
a  maxim  that  an  assembly  for  religious  worship 

(•“HT,  “congregation”),  must  consist  of  ten  per-| 
sons  (cf.  the  Jerus.  Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  4) ;  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Mishna  (Sanhedrin,  i.  6)  to 
ground  this  biblically  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
ten  faithless  spies  are  spoken  or  as  a  congregation 
(Num.  xiv.  27),  can  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  custom,  however,  of  selecting  exactly  ten  men 
for  such  service  as  was  here  required,  was  so  old 
and  well-established  among  the  Jew^  that  the  term 

“number,”  by  itself,  meant  ten  persons. 

1  It  Is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Com¬ 

mentaries  of  Berthesu  and  Kell,  to  perceive  in  what  respects 
I  have  deemed  It  needful  to  depart  from  their  expoeitiooa  of 
this  pa  usage.  Benary  (de  Hrbntontm  Leoiratu ,  Berlin, 
1886,  p  28  If.),  following  Jewish  example,  has  made  Boas 
a  nephew,  and  the  Pdoni  a  brother,  of  Slime  lech.  But  no 

great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  tradition.  TIN,  brother, 
as  oar  passage  itself  shows,  is  often  used  where  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  more  distant  than  that  which  exists  between 


Others,  it  is  true,  as  we  learn  further  on,  had  assem¬ 
bled  about  the  two  relatives;  but  the  ten  elders 
formed,  so  to  speak,  the  necessary  official  witnesses. 

Ver.  3.  The  inheritance  of  our  brother1 
Elimelech,  Naomi  has  sold.  The  expositors, 
with  one  consent,  demand  by  what  right  Naomi 
could  sell  the  inheritance  of  Elimelech,  since  the 
Mosaic  law  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
considered  the  widow  as  the  rightful  heir  of  her 
deceased  husband.  But  this  view  of  the  law  is 
incorrect*  The  whole  system  of  leviratical  marriage 
presupposes  that  the  title  of  the  deceased  husband’s 
property  vests  in  the  widow.  When  a  man  dies 
childless,  leaving  a  widow,  the  brother  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  is  to  marry  her,  in  order  “  that  the  first-born 
may  enter  upon  the  name  of  the  dead,”  t.  e.  that 
the  name  of  the  dead  may  continue  to  be  connected 
with  the  inheritance  which  he  has  left  behind,  for  in 
no  other  sense  can  the  expression  “  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  one  ”  have  any  meaning  in  Israel ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  ver.  5  the  words  of  the  law,  “  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead,”  are  supplemented 
by  the  addition,  “  upon  his  inheritance.”  But  in 
case  the  brother-in-law  refused  to  marry  the  widow, 
and  consequently  refused  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
his  brother,  he  thereby  also  gave  up  all  right  to  en¬ 
ter  on  the  inheritance  of  his  Brother.  The  duty  and 
the  right  were  indissolubly  connected.  The  law 
would  have  been  illusory,  if  the  brother,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  refusal  to  marry  the  widow,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  inheritance.  In  that  case,  possession 
remained  with  the  widow,  who,  albeit  childlessf 
carried  within  herself,  so  to  speak,  the  embryonic 
right  of  the  heir.  Of  the  symbolical  act  of  drawing 
on  the  shoe,  we  shall  speak  farther  on.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  here  that  when  the  widow  drew  off  the 
shoe  of  the  recusant  brother-in-law,  she  thereby 
declared  that  he  must  withdraw  his  foot  from  the 
possessions  of  his  brother. 

Naomi  was  a  widow.  .  But  although  she  herself 
says  (ch.  i.  12)  that  she  is  too  old  to  Become  a  wife, 
even  this  fact  gives  no  right  to  her  property  to  any 
blood-relative,  without  marriage.  Undoubtedly, 
the  name  of  her  husband  would  vanish  from  his 
estate  as  soon  as  she  died ;  bnt  until  then  it  re¬ 
mained  upon  it,  and  Naomi  had  the  same  right 
and  power  to  dispose  of  the  property  as  the  law 
gave  to  the  husband  himself.  Now,  in  Lev.  xxv.* 
25,  we  read :  “  If  thy  brother  become  impover¬ 
ished  and  sell  his  possession,  let  his  nearest  blood- 

relative  Ivfcp)  come  to  him,  and  redeem 

that  which  his  brother  sold.”  This  contingency 
was  here  actually  come  to  pass.  Naomi  had  be¬ 
come  impoverished,  —  she  had  sold.  The  name  of 
Elimelecn  was  still  on  the  property :  consequently 
the  law  demanded  its  redemption,  and  directed 
this  demand  to  the  nearest  blood-relative.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  this  prescription,  that  Boaz  begins 
his  negotiation  with  the  unnamed  kinsman,  in  the 
interest  of  Naomi. 

The  sale  of  the  land  had  hitherto  not  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Nothing  was  said  about  it  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  Ruth  and  Boas  on  the  threshing- 
floor.  The  fact  that  Boaz  knew  of  it,  confirms  the 

sons  of  the  tame  parent.  Blood-relatives,  and  even  friends, 
are  also  w  brothers/1  The  very  law,  by  which  the  usage 
now  under  consideration  is  sanctioned,  usee  the  term  In  a 
wider  sense,  Deut  xxv.  5  (cf.  Hengst  Pentateuch,  ii.  88  ff., 
Ry land's  ed.). 

S  Compare  the  later  determlnatloos  in  the  Mishna  (Mm- 
moth,  4,  8),  the  spirit  of  which,  at  least,  confirms  what  to 
said  in  the  text  Both  Rabbinical  schools  admit  that  a 
wife  can  sell. 
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surmise  that  before  Ruth  came  to  him  with  heri 
great  request,  he  and  Naomi  had  already  had  some  | 
communication  with  each  other.  These  communi¬ 
cations,  having  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  land, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  redemption  according  to 
law,  may  be  regarded  as  having  ultimately  led  to 
the  proposition  made  by  Naomi  in  ch.  iii.  1.  Naomi 
advanced  from  the  redemption  of  the  land  to  that 
of  the  widow,  just  as  Boaz  does  here  in  his  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  nearer  kinsman. 

Ver.  4.  Buy  it  before  these  who  sit  here, 
and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  Boaz  had 
said  to  Ruth,  that  he  would  ask  the  nearest  kins¬ 
man  whether  he  “will  redeem  thee;  and  if  not, 
then  will  I  redeem  thee.”  But  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  he  open?  his  address  to  the  man.  He 
does  hot  mention  the  name  of  Ruth  at  first  He 
desires  of  him  apparently  only  the  redemption  of 
the  land.  This  testifies  to  the  uncommon  deli¬ 
cacy  of  legal  proceedings  at  that  time,  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  pious  and  believing  persons.  The  cause 
is  entirely  saved  from  appearing  as  if  Boaz  had 
begun  it  only  in  behalf  of  the  woman.  Nor  does 
Boaz  put  the  nearer  kinsman  under  any  constraint ; 
for  he  says  at  once :  “  If  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it, 
then  will  I,  for  I  come  next.”  He  admonishes  the 
other  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  law,  by 
the  recognition  of  his  own ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  facilitates  the  other's  decision,  by  inti¬ 
mating  his  readiness  to  render  the  service  de¬ 
manded,  if  the  other  should  prefer  to  be  excused. 
He  says  nothing  of  Ruth’s  connection  with  the 
matter.  He  leaves  it  to  the  kinsman  himself  to 
take  the  open  and  generally  known  relations  be¬ 
tween  Naomi  and  Ruth  into  consideration,  and  to 
shape  his  answer  accordingly.  His  address  is 
gentle,  noble,  and  discreet.  It  brings  no  complaint 
that  the  kinsman  as  nearest  relative  has  not  troub¬ 
led  himself  about  the  matter  in  hand.  It  asks 
nothing  of  the  other,  that  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
himself  It  is  sufficiently  discreet  to  wait  and  see 
how  far  the  other  will  limit  his  duty.  And  withal, 
the  interest  and  decision  with  which  he  urges  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  make  the  transaction  a 
forcible  example  to  the  people,  teaching  them  to 
make  the  law  a  living  spirit,  and  openly  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 

And  he  said,  I  will  redeem.  The  kinsman, 
therefore,  acknowledges  the  right  of  Naomi  to  sell, 
and  also  his  own  duty  to  redeem.  But  he  thinks 
only  of  the  land.  He  answers  the  question  of  Boaz 
only  according  to  the  literal  import  of  its  terms. 
By  saying,  “  I  will  redeem,”  he  declares  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  buy  back  the  land  left  by  Elimelech,  but 
his  words  do  not  indicate  whether  he  is  conscious 
of  the  further  duties  therewith  connected.  Boaz 
may  have  expected  that  he  would  make  further 
inquiry  concerning  them;  but  as  he  did  not  do 
this,  Boaz  could  not  rest  contented  with  the  brief 
reply,  “  I  will  redeem,”  seeing  that  he  was  chiefly 
solicitous  about  the  foture  of  Ruth,  and  that  the 
duty  to  redeem  not  only  the  land  but  also  the 
widow  must  be  expressly  acknowledged  before  all 
who  were  present.  Hence  he  says  farther : 

Ver.  5.  In  the  day  that  thou  buyest  the 
field  of  Naomi,  thou  buyest  it  also  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  ....  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.  With  these 
words,  the  law  of  entailment  as  recognized  in  Is¬ 
rael,  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Elimelech  had  left 
sons,  who,  haa  they  lived,  would  have  been  the 

i  This  view  of  the  reason  of  the  refusal  is  also  indicated 
bv  the  Hidrash  (Ruth  Rabba ,  85a).  Le  Clerc  is  very  for 
from  the  right  understanding.  Other  opinions,  to  which  he 


proper  heirs.  But  they  died.  Now,  if  Ruth  had 
not  come  from  Moab  with  Naomi,  Naomi  would 
have  been  the  sole  assessor  of  the  land.  Having 
nQ  means  to  cultivate  it,  she  could  have  sold  it, 
and  the  blood-relative  could  have  bought  it  back 
without  taking  upon  himself  levirate  duties,  since 
her  age  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted. 
But  Ruth  did  come  ;  and  having  entered  into  the 
Israelidsh  community,  she  also  possesses  Israelit- 
ish  rights.  She  is,  consequently,  the  heiress  of 
Mahlon ;  and  no  one  can  redeem  her  inheritance, 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  name  of  the  dead.  In  her  case,  con¬ 
siderations  like  those  which  applied  to  Naomi, 
have  no  existence.  Her  husband  Mahlon,  whether 
he  were  the  younger  or  the  older  brother,  was  an 
heir.  Since  Orpah  remained  in  Moab,  the  claims 
of  Chilion  as  heir,  were  also  transferred  to  the  es¬ 
tate  of  his  brother.  Separate  possessions  of  their 
own,  the  sons  of  Elimelech  probably  had  not,  as 
long  as  they  lived  in  Israel.  Consequently,  the  land 
was  the  joint  possession  of  Naomi  and  Ruth.  And 
just  because  Ruth  was  part  proprietress,  the  obli¬ 
gation  existed  not  to  let  the  names  of  Elimelech 
and  Mahlon  perish.  The  inheritance  alone  could 
not,  therefore,  be  redeemed,  as  the  anonymous  rel¬ 
ative  proposed  to  do. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  redeemer  said,  I  cannot  re¬ 
deem  it  for  myself,  lest  I  injure  mine  own  in¬ 
heritance.  Thus  far  the  kinsman  has  accurately 
acknowledged  his  duty  as  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
law.  He  is  ready  to  redeem  the  land.  Nor  does 
he  challenge  the  right  of  Ruth,  as  wife  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Mahlon.  why  then  does  he  think  that  the 
performance  of  levirate  duty  to  her  will  damage 
nis  own  inheritance  ?  For  al though  accepted  even 
by  the  most  recent  expositors,  the  idea  that  he  is 
influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  land  which  he 
is  to  buy  with  his  own  money  will  one  day  belong 
not  to  nimself,  but  to  his  son  by  Ruth,  has  no 
great'  probability.  There  is  something  forced  in 
an  exegesis  that  makes  a  father  regard  it  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  detriment  and  injury  when  nis  own  son  en¬ 
ters  upon  an  inheritance.  *  Nor ’could  the  kinsman 
justify  himself  with  aground  so  external,  before  the 
assembly  present.  No;  as  he  has  hitherto  not 
foiled  to  honor  the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  to 
bo  assumed  that  he  deems  his  present  refusal  also 
to  be  not  in  contravention  of  its  provisions.  Boaz 
here  expressly  speaks  of  Ruth  as  the  “  Moabitess.” 
It  must  be  her  Moabitish  nationality  that  forms 
the  ground,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  kinsman’s  refusal. 
Elimelech’s  misfortunes  had  been  popularly  as¬ 
cribed  to  his  emigration  to  Moab ;  the  death  of 
Chilion  and  Mahlon  to  their  marriage  with  Moab¬ 
itish  women.-  This  it  was  that  had  endangered 
their  inheritance.  The  yod  fears  a  similar  fate.1 
He  thinks  that  he  ought  not  to  take  into  his  house 
a  woman,  marriage  with  whom  has  already  been 
visited  with  the  extinguishment  of  a  family  in  Is¬ 
rael.  To  him,  the  law  against  intermarriage  with 
Moabites,  does  not  appear  to  be  suspended  in  favor 
of  Ruth.  He  is  unwilling  to  endanger  his  own 
family  and  inheritance ;  and  as  Ruth  is  a  Moab¬ 
itess,  he  holds  it  possible  to  decline  what  in  any 
other  case  he  would  deem  an  imperative  duty. 

The  man  appears  to  be  superstitious,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  sees  only  its 
formal  decisions,  not  the  love  that  animates  [t.  He 
fears;  but  love  knows  no  fear.  From  anxious 

refers,  come  no  nearer  to  it.  Ct  Selden,  Uxor  Hebron,  lib.  i. 
cap.  9. 
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regard  to  the  lower,  he  overlooks  the  higher  duty. 
He  thinks  of  Moab;  whereas  Ruth  has  taken 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  God  of  Israel.  He 
docs  not  comprehend  the  difference  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  Mahlon  once  married  her,  and 
those  under  which  he  is  now 'called  upon  to  act 
toward  her.  He  knows  not  how  to  distinguish 
times  and  spirits.  The  legal  severity  which  he 
would  bring  to  bear  on  the  noble  woman,  recoils 
on  himself.  He  is  unwilling  to  endanger  his  name 
and  inheritance,  and  —  history  does  not  even  know 
his  mune.  While  the  guilt  of  Elimelech  and  his 
sons  is  removed  through  the  love  of  Ruth,  so  that 
their  name  survives,  his  lovelessness  toward  Ruth 
is  visited  by  namelcssness.1  What  a  priceless 
lesson  is  hereby  taught !  What  an  honor  does  it 
award  to  love,  and  what  a  punishment  does  it  hold 
out  to  the  superstitious  Pharisee  ! 

Vcr.  7  f.  Formerly,2  in  canes  of  redemption 
and  exchange,  a  man  pulled  off  hie  shoe  and 
gave  it  to  the  other.  The  symbolism  of  the  shoe, 
as  it  existed  in  Israel  and  among  other  nations,  has 
been  so  wretchedly  misunderstood  and  perverted, 
especial  I  v  in  the  books  of  a  man  whose  distorted 
and  dishonest  compilations  will  be  injurious  to 
many  (Nork’s  Afythul.  der  Volkssagen,  p.  459,  etc.), 
that  it  will  be  worth  the  trouble  to  explain  it,  at 
least  in  outline. 

The  shoe  is  the  symbol,  first,  of  motion  and  wan¬ 
dering  ;  secondly,  of  rest  and  possession.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  signi¬ 
fications  :  When  Israel  is  directed  to  eat  the  Passover 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  instant  departure,  among 
other  specific  injunctions,  is  this :  44  your  shoes  on 
your  feet  ”  (Ex.  xii.  1 1 ).  With  reference  to  the  wan¬ 
derings  through  the  desert,  it  is  said  :  44  thy  shoe 
did  not  grow  old  ”  (I)eut.  xxix.  4  (5)),  etc.8  The 
wanderings  of  the  gods  form  a  singular  feature  of 
the  old  heathenism,  in  its  search  after  God.  The 
fact  of  their  passage  was  often  supposed  to  be  at¬ 
tested  by  the  footprints  they  left  behind ;  but  in 
Chcmmis  in  Egypt,  a  blessing  ensued  (as  Herodo¬ 
tus  tells  us,  ii.  91)  whenever  the  gigantic  shoe  of 
Perseus  was  seen.  It  was  not  the  shoe,  but  the 
god,  who  brought  the  blessing.  Heathendom,  es¬ 
pecially  Germanic  heathendom,  continued  to  search 
and  wander  even  after  death.  The  dead,  when 
buried,  were  provided  with  an  hekk6r  or  shoe,  for 
the  journey  they  had  to  make  (Grimm,  Myth.  795)„ 
Even  until  comparatively  recent  times,  there  were 
popular  legends  concerning  deceased  persons  who 
lament  that  they  received  no  shoe  (Stober,  Elsas- 
si&che  Sagen,  p.  34).  In  certain  districts,  any  last 
token  of  respect  shown  the  dead  is,  perhaps  to  this 
very  day,  called 44  the  dead-man’s  shoe.”  The  sor¬ 
rowful  idea  expressed  in  the  practice  was  that  the 
dead  must  be  helped  on  in  his  last  journey.  Sim- 
rock’s  explanation  concerning  good  works  is  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous  (Myth.  154).  The  passage  of 
Pope  Gregory  on  Ex.  xii.  11,  means  something  al¬ 
together  different.  Gregory  intends  there  to  refer 
to  the  example  of  pious  persons  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  The  Christian  Church  opposed;  rather  than 
favored,  the  heathen  usage. 


I  Of  cognate  and  yet  very  different  signification 
Ire  certain  passages  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid¬ 
rash  (Jerus.  Talmud,  Kelajim ,  §  9,  p.  23,  b; 
Midraih  Rciblxi,  §  100,  p.  88  a),  where  the  aged 
teacher  desires  that  when  he  is  buried  sandals  may 
be  fastened  to  his  feet,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  follow  after  the  Messiah  as  soon  as  He  comes. 

Luther  gave  utterance  to  the  saying:  44 Tie  a 
pair  of  sandals  to  his  door,  and  let  tnem  be  called 
4  Surge  et  ambula.'  ”  Hence  also  the  still  current 
popular  superstition  of  throwing  the  shoe  on  New 
rear’s  day,  the  alighting  of  which  with  its  toe 
pointing  outward,  is  considered  to  be  indicative  of 
departure  (cf.  my  Weihnachtenl  p.  273). 

The  shoe  was  the  symbol,  secondly,  of  rest  and 
possession.  With  the  shoe  one  trod  the  earth, 
whence  on  holy  ground  it  must  be  pulled  off ;  over 
it,  one  had  complete  control,  and  hence  it  symbol-* 
ized  the  power  of  the  possessor  over  his  possession. 
In  the  Psalms  (lx.  10  (8) ;  cviii.  10  (9)),  God  casts 
his  shoe  over  Edom.  Rosenmuller  ( Atorgenland,  n. 
483)  has  already  directed  attention  to  the  practice 
of  the  Abyssinian  Emperor,  who  throws  his  shoe 
over  that  which  he  desires  to  have.  That  which 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  called  J/arien- 
srJiuh  *  points  to  nothing  else  than  the  domin¬ 
ion  ascribed  by  the  mediaeval  church  to  the  mother 
of  God.  The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope’s  slipper, 
likewise  refers  to  his  dominion.  The  idea  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  legend,  according  to  which,  at 
the  last  day  the  wolf  finally  submits  to  Widar,  who 
sets  his  shoe  upon  him,  is  that  of  the  victory  of  the 
new  earth  over  the  old  wicked  enemy. 

The  shoe  symbolized  a  possession  which  one  ac¬ 
tually  had,  and  could  tread  with  his  feet,  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  Whoever  entered  into  this  possession  con¬ 
jointly  with  another,  put  his  foot  into  the  same 
shoe,  as  in  old  German  law  was  done  by  an  adopted 
child  and  the  wife  (Grimm,  Rechtmlterth.  p.  155j. 
Hence,  when  in  our  passage  the  goel  pulled  off  his 
shoe  and  gave  it  to  Boaz,  he  therewith  surrendered 
to  him  all  claims  to  the  right  of  possession  which 
would  have  been  his  had  he  fulfilled  its  conditions. 
Nor  has  that  use  of  the  shoe,  of  which  the  law 
speaks,  in  connection  with  the  leviratical  institute, 
any  different  meaning.  The  widow,  whose  brother- 
in-law  refuses  to  marry  her,  is  authorized  to  pull  off 
his  shoe,  and  to  spit  in  his  face.  His  house,  hence¬ 
forth,  is  44  the  house  of  him  that  hath  had  his  shoe 
pulled  off.”  Had  he  performed  his  duty,  he  would 
nave  set  his  shoe  upon  the  inheritance  of  his  brother 
(including  wife  and  estate)  as  his  own.  But  hav¬ 
ing  contemned  this,  he  undergoes  the  shame  of 
having  his  shoe  drawn  off  by  the  widow.  The 
shame  of  this  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  must 
submit  to  it  at  the  hands  of  the  woman.  A  man 
might  pull  off  his  own  shoe,  and  hand  it  to  another, 
without  suffering  degradation.  This  was  done  in 
every  instance  of  exchange.  It  was  but  the  exercise 
of  his  manly  right  But  when  the  shoe  was  taken 
from  him,  he  was,  as  it  were,  declared  destitute  of 
every  capacity  and  right  toward  the  widow  symbol¬ 
ized  by  the  shoe,  and  in  this  consisted  the  disgrace. 

Now,  although  in  our  passage,  strictly  speaking. 


l  The  Greeks  also  spoke  of  an  otxoc  a vwrvpov  ytr6p*r or, 
in  case  a  family  died  out  without  leaving  heirs  to  its  name, 
Ct  Isocrates,  xix.  35. 

*  D'OD'?.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  pull  off  the 
shoe  on  every  occasion  of  exchange  or  barter ;  now.  t.  «.  at 
the  time* when  the  writer  of  our  Book  lived,  it  was  done  only 
In  the  special  case  contemplated  In  Deut.  xxv.  7  ff.,  and 
then  it  was  removed  not  by  the  man  himself,  bat  by  the 


woman.  The  present  case  does  not  fell  under  the  latter 
head  (Cf.  the  lntrod.  p.  8). 

s  [  Wordsworth :  The  returning  prodigal  in  the  gospel 
has  shoes  pnt  on  his  feet  (Luke  xv.  22) :  he  is  reinstated  in 
the  lost  inheritance.  We,  when  reconciled  to  God  in  Christ, 
have  our  "feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  ”  (Bph.  vi  15).  —  Ta.] 

«  [MariensckuK,  "Our  Lady's  slipper.”  A  sculptured  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  flower  or  plant  usually  called  "  Lady's  slip¬ 
per?  ’’  —  Tr.J 
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a  similar  case,  to  that  contemplated  by  the  law  in 
Dent.  xxv.  7  ff.  occurs — for  tne  kinsman  refuses 
to  marry  Ruth — yet  the  ceremony  of  the  kins¬ 
man’s  delivering  his  shoe  to  Boaz  was  significant 
only  of  his  simple,  voluntary  renunciation  of  his 
rights.  On  the  one  hand,  Ruth  was  not  his  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  although  custom,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  acknowledged  the 
duty  even  in  cases  of  more  distant  relationship,  the 
letter  of  the  law  did  not  reach  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  —  and  this  was  undoubtedly  a  point  of  real 
weight,  —  his  refusal  to  marry  Kuth  was  itself 
based  on  regard  for  the  law,  albeit  narrow  and 
unspiritual ;  for  from  his  readiness  to  redeem  the 
lana,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  he  would  have 
been  equally  ready  to  do  his  duty  by  her,  had  she 
been  an  Israelitess.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  separate  the  redemption  of  the 
land  from  that  of  the  woman,  he  comes  off  more 
honorably  than  would  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  the  case.  His  language  refers 
explicitly  on\y  to  the  estate,  which  had  tne  effect 
of  lessening  the  dishonor  done  to  Ruth,  especially 
as  Boaz  declares  himself  ready  to  take  his  place. 
Finally,  according  to  ch.  iii.  18,  Ruth  was  not 

5 resent  at  the  negotiation,  the  representation  of 
oeephus  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.1 
Yer.  9  f.  And  Boaz  said.  Ye  are  witnesses 
this  day  that  I  have  acquired  (do  acquire),  etc. 
The  kinsman  having  drawn  off  his  shoe,  in  token 
of  his  renunciation  of  his  rights  as  nearest  god, 
Boaz  arose,  and  declared,  fully  and  formally,  that 
he  acquires  everything  that  belonged  to  Elime- 
lech,  and  (as  is  now  expressed  at  full  length)  every¬ 
thing  that  belonged  to  Chilion  and  Mahlon.  He 
acquires  it  from  Naomi ;  but  as  he  cannot  acquire 
it  without  also  marrying  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  as 
Ruth  is  here  for  the  first  time  called,  —  for  which 
reason  he  made  special  mention  of  the  possession 
of  the  sons,  —  he  adds  that  he  takes  her  “  to  raise 
up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance,  in 
order  that  his  name  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his 
brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place.”  In 
these  words,  he  thoroughly,  albeit  indirectly,  re¬ 
futed  the  motive  by  which  the  anonymous  kins¬ 
man  was  actuated  in  his  refusal.  When  the  name 
of  a  brother  is  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  among 
his  own  people,  all  scruples  vanish.  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  duty  so  pious,  lifts  a  man  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear.  Boaz  apprehends  no  damage  to  his 
own  inheritance ;  but  hopes  rather,  while  taking 
Ruth  under  his  wings,  to  repair  the  evil  which  the 
migration  to  Moab  has  inflicted  upon  the  house  of 
Elimelech.  This  pious  magnanimity,  this  humble 
acceptance  of  duty,  this  readiness  to  act  where  the 
nearer  kinsman  hesitates,  and  this  true  insight  of 
faith,  which  looked  not  at  the  birthplace  of  Ruth, 
but  at  what  she  had  done  for  Israel  and  now  was 
in  Israel,  and  thus  dissolved  all  superstitious  fear 
in  the  divine  wisdom  of  love,  win  for  him  also  the 
approbation  of  all  present.  The  public  voice  spoke 
a  well  of  Ruth ;  all  knew  how  loving,  virtuous,  and 
' self-sacrificing  she  was  (cf.  ch.  u.  11;  iii.  11). 
Hence,  not  only  the  elders  who  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  as  witnesses,  but  also  all  the  people,  uni¬ 
tedly  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him. 


1  Although,  singularly  enough,  Grotlu*  has  adopted  it. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  law  against  the  recusant  goel 
was  executed  in  the  times  of  the  second  temple,  cl  the 
Mishna,  Jebamoth ,  cap.  xii. 

3  [It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  our  author 
intends  this  as  an  interpretation,  not  as  a  translation.  His 
translation  is  bracketed  in  the  text.  —  Ta.] 

4 


Yer.  11.  Jehovah  make  the  woman  that 
oometh  into  thy  house,  like  Rachel  and  Leah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,  From 
Rachel  and  Leah  came  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As 
these  built  the  house  of  Jacob,  so,  say  the  people, 
may  Ruth  build  thy  house.  The  extent  of  the 
general  delight,  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
it  wishes  for  Ruth  the  Moabitess  a  blessing  equal 
to  that  of  the  wives  of  Jacob  who  were  Israeli  teases. 
The  Jewish  expositors  point  out  that  Rachel  stands 
before  Leah,  although  younger  and  less  blessed 
with  children,  and  although  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  Bethlehem  with  it,  descended  from  Leah.  It 
is  probable  that  the  whole  sentence  was  already  at 
that  time,  the  usual  formula  of  blessing  in  Israel¬ 
ite  h  marriages.  However  that  may  be,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Israel  made  Rachel  more  prominent  than 
Leah.  Rachel  was  Jacob’s  first  and  best  beloved. 
Rachel  took  away  her  father’s  idol  images.  As 
she  suffered  many  sorrows  up  to  her  death,  so  the 
prophet  represents  her  as  weeping  bitterly  after 
death  for  her  children  (Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Matth.  ii. 
18).  It  was  Rachel,  too,  who  after  she  had  been 
long  unfruitful,  as  Ruth  in  Moab,  had  brought 
forth  most  of  those  sons  in  whom  Jacob  was  most 
highly  blessed.  But  the  people  desire  not  merely 
that  many  children  may  adorn  her  house;  they 

proceed:  Vn  ntW?,  may  she  make,  produce, 
strength,  ability,  heroism.2 3 4  They  wish  that  sons 
may  bo  born,  who,  like  Boaz,  shall  be  heroes  of 
strength  (cf.  ch.  ii.  1 ),  so  that  “  great  names  ”  may 
proceed  out  of  Bethlehem.8  The  blessing  was 
most  abundantly  fulfilled. 

Yer.  12.  And  be  thy  house  like  the  house 
of  Perez.  After  the  general  comes  the  special 
wish,  which  in  this  instance  is  of  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance.  Boaz  was  descended  from  Perez,  and  Perez 
was  the  son  of  Tamar.  Now,  although  the  history 
of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  is  not  as  pure  as  that  of 
Ruth,  it  yet  contained  features  which  might  have 
served  as  precedents  to  Boaz.  Tamar’s  first  two 
husbands  had  died  on  account  of  their  sins,  and 
Judah,  their  father,  would  not  give  her  the  third, 
“  lest  he  also  die  as  his  brethren.”  This  was  the 
same  motive  as  that  which  must  have  influenced 
the  nearer  kinsman.  The  very  feet  that  he  had 
this  history  before  him,  confirms  the  conclusion  we 
have  already  reached  concerning  the  grounds  of  his 
refusal.  Tamar  suffered  injustice,  her  right  being 
withheld  from  her.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
Ruth.  No  one  thought  of  her  rights,  until  she 
laid  claim  to  them.  Tamar  did  the  same,  albeit 
not  in  the  pure  and  graceful  manner  adopted  by 
Rnth.  Nevertheless,  Judah,  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  outwitted  by  her,  said  :  “  She  is  more  righteous 
than  I,”  thus  acknowledging  his  injustice.  Boaz 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  such  injustice ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  to  see  that  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected  was  neglected  no  longer.  His  proceed¬ 
ing  involved  an  admission  that  Rath  had  not 
received  what  was  her  rightful  due  in  Israel.  The 
confession  of  injustice  draws  after  it  a  blessing; 
especially  here  in  the  case  of  Boaz,  whose  kind  and 
noble  conduct  is  beyond  all  praise. 


8  These  great  namee,  as  sprang  from  Boas,  would  of 
course  redound  to  his  honor.  To  be  nameless  was  to  be 
flunelees,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  Peloni .  The  Greeks  also 
used  avww^kof  as  the  opposite  of  nktivfa,  ».  e.  in  the  sense 

of  fiuneless,  like  QtE7  Cf.  Schlenssner,  Lex.  on  the 

LXX.,  1 815.  ”  ‘  ‘ 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


HOXILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

“  Ye  are  witnesses  this  day  that  I  take  Ruth  the 
Moabites*  to  be  my  wife .”  Whitt  a  noble  pair  con¬ 
front  each  other  in  the  persons  of  Ruth  and  Boas  ! 
The/  are  types  for  all  times  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  man  and  woman.  The  remark  of  Pascal,  that 
the  Old  Testament  contains  the  images  of  future 
jo/,  is  here  especially  applicable.  Ruth  acts  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  out  of  lore :  Boaz  is  a  man  of 
unfeigned  faith.  Ruth  takes  voluntary  duties  upon 
herself  from  love  to  Naomi :  Boaz  meets  these 
duties  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God.  Rutn,  moved  by  love,  dares  to  risk  the 
delicate  reserve  of  woman;  and  Boaz  offsets  her 
deed  by  a  delicacy  of  faith  which  would  comply,  if 
it  were  but  to  avoid  wounding,  and  gives  all,  in 
order  to  satisfy.  He  promises  everything,  if  only  he 
may  relieve  Ruth  from  fear.  Ruth  followed  into 


poverty  from  love ;  and  Boaz,  though  rich,  regards 
only  the  duty  prescribed  by  faith.  Ruth  was 
ignorant  of  the  prejudices  that  stood  in  her  way ; 
Boaz  knew  and  overcame  them.  Ruth  thought 
she  had  a  right  to  claim ;  Boaz  was  under  no  obli¬ 
gation,  and  yet  acted.  The  nearest  redeemer 
retreated,  most  probably  because  Ruth  was  a 
Moabitess ;  Boaz  says,  “  Te  are  witnesses  that  I 
take  the  Moabitess  to  wife.”  An  ancient  church- 
father  says :  “  Boaz,  in  accordance  with  the  merito¬ 
riousness  of  his  faith  received  Ruth  for  his  wife,  in 
order  that  from  so  sanctified  a  marriage  a  royal 
race  might  be  bom.  For  Boaz,  well  advanced  in 
years,  received  his  wife,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
God  ;  not  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  to 
fulfill  the  righteousness  of  the*  law,  in  order  to  raise 
up  a  seed  for  his  relative.  He  was  inflamed  more 
by  conscience  than  by  passion;  he  was  old  by 
years,  but  youthful  by  faith,  —  and  for  this  perhaps 
he  was  called,  Boaz  —  *  in  him  is  virtue.'  ” 


Verses  13-22. 

The  Completion  of  the  Blessing . 


13  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  was  [became]  his  wife  :  and  when  [omit :  when] 
he  went  in  unto  her,  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a 

14  son.  And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi,  Blessed  he  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  hath 
not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinsman  [redeemer],  that  his  name  may  be  [and  may 

15  his  name  be]  famous  in  Israel  And  he  shall  [may  he]  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy 
life  [soul],  and  a  nourisher  [support]  1  of  thine  old  age :  for  thy  daughter-in-law, 

16  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him.  And 

17  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it.  And  the 
women  her  neighbors  gave  it  a  name,  saying,  There  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi ;  and  they 
called  his  name  Obed :  he  it  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 

18, 19  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Pharez :  Pharez  begat  Hezron,  and  Hezron 

20  begat  Ram,  and  Ram  begat  Aminadab,  and  Aminadab  begat  Nahshon,  and 

21  Nahshon  begat  Salmon  [Salmah],*  and  Salmon  begat  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat 

22  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  V«r.  15.  —  Lit  "and  may  ha  rapport  thin#  old  ago.”  On  tha  form  of  (from  V\3),  ef.  Gea.  65,  4 ;  on  Hi 

eons  traction  altar  TTH,  which  hara  howarar  haa  tha  forea  of  tha  jussive  (optative)  through  Ha  connection  with  tha  pro. 

ceding  verb,  Gea.  132,  8,  Bam.  L  —  On  tha  forms  and  et  Gee.  59,  Bam.  8.  —  Te.] 

[a  Var.  20.  —  Salmah  (nijVtp  «  K^ip,  1  Chron.  11. 11)  appear*  in  var.  21  as  Salmon,  which  many  MSS.  read 

here  also.  Originally,  the  name  was  probably  used  Indiscriminately  either  with  the  termination  or  tL  Gea. 

84, 15).  By  detrition  of  the  3,  beesxae  TVffoby*  —  Te.] 


KXBdETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  13.  And  she  brought  forth  a  son.  With 
this  happy  event  the  last  shadows  disappear  from  the 
checkered  lives  of  the  two  women.  The  fears  of  su¬ 
perstition  are  shown  to  have  been  groundless.  Sor¬ 
row  in  Moab  has  been  changed  into  happiness  in 
Israel.  The  reward  of  love  has  began,  ana  Jehovah 
mercifully  owns  the  daughter  of  Moab,  who  has  left 
home  and  native  land  for  his  people’s  sake.  Great 
are  the* joys  which  surround  the  cradle  of  the  child 


of  such  parents  as  Boaz  and  Ruth.  The  father  of 
Nero  is  said  to  have  made  the  terrible  exclamation  : 
“  What  shall  come  of  a  son  who  has  me  for  his 
father  and  Agrippina  for  his  mother !  ”  Bat  here, 
where  love  had  been  married  to  piety,  humility  to 
heroism,  innocence  to  believing  insight,  everybody 
must  look  for  a  future  of  blessings.  A  child  or 
Ruth  and  Boaz  had  no  need  of  goddesses  and  furies 
to  come  to  its  cradle,  in  order,  according  to  popu¬ 
lar  legends,  to  bring  wealth  and  good  wishes.  The 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  God,  who  looks  not  at  the 
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person,  bat  at  the  heart,  has  spread  out  its  wings 
over  the  child. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi. 
What  a  difference  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Naomi’s  life  in  Israel  since  her  return ! 
When  she  came  back,  poor  and  lonely,  where  were 
the  women  and  neighbors,  who  ought  to  hare  com¬ 
forted,  supported,  and  stood  by  her  in  her  necessity  1 
Nothing  is  heard  of  them.  Nobody  was  with  her 
but  Ruth.  But  now  they  appear  with  their  good 
wishes  for  Naomi  and  praises  to  God ;  for  adversity 
has  vanished.  Ruth  is  no  longer  the  poor  gleaner, 
who  painfully  gathere  a  living  for  her  mother,  but 
the  happy  wife  of  Boaz.  A  new  name  has  been 
raised  up  for  the  inheritance  of  Elimelech. 

Who  hath  not  left  a  redeemer  to  be  want¬ 
ing  to  thee  this  day.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  our  narrative  that  its  last  words  are 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  Naomi  (vers.  14-18). 
And  justly  so ;  for  it  was  Naomi  who  by  her  exem¬ 
plary  life  in  Moab  had  been  the  instructress  of 
Ruth.  For  her  sake,  the  noble  woman  had  come 
to  Israel.  Upon  her,  affliction  had  fallen  most  se¬ 
verely  (ch.  i.  131,  bereaving  her  of  both  husband 
and  children.  Against  her,  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
had  gone  forth,  so  that  she  bade  acquaintances  to 
call  her,  not  Naomi,  but  Mara.  Moreover,  a  heart- 
union  existed  between  herself  and  Ruth,  such  as  is 
not  often  to  be  found  between  even  natural  mother 
and  daughter.  The  happiness  of  Ruth  would  have 
been  her  happiness  also,  even  if  no  national  usages 
and  habits  had  come  in  to  make  it  such.  How  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  is  the  feeling  which  these  usages 
and  habits  set  forth,  of  the  sacred  and  indissoluble 
character  of  the  marriage  bond.  And  yet  modem 
self-conceit  —  that,  and  not  Christian  self-knowl¬ 
edge —  perpetually  talks  of  the  inferiority  of  wo¬ 
man’s  position  under  the  old  covenant !  Boaz  had 
married  Ruth,  as  a  blood-relative  of  her  former 
husband,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  latter 
upon  his  inheritance.  The  childless  widow  did  not, 
as  happens  so  often  among  us,  leave  the  family  of 
her  deceased  husband,  as  if  she  had  never  become 
a  member  of  it.  The  blood-relative  obtains  a  son 
by  her,  and  the  birth  of  this  son  becomes  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  congratulations  to  the  mother  of  the  former 
husband.  The  child  borne  by  Ruth  to  Boaz  as  a 
blood-relative,  although  not  the  nearest,  of  Naomi’s 
husband,  is  called  by  the  women  the  god  of  Naomi, 
and  they  praise  God  that  he  has  not  left  Naomi 
without  him.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  legal  ground 
for  this.  For  the  child  inherits  the  estate  of  Elim¬ 
elech,  because  its  mother  was  formerly  the  wife  of 
his  son,  and  with  this  estate  the  life  of  Naomi  also 
is  connected.  Not  Boaz,  who  has  redeemed  «the  in¬ 
heritance,  but  the  child  for  whom  he  redeemed  it, 
is  the  real  gotl  of  Naomi  —  the  person,  that  is,  in 
whom  her  sinking  house  again  raises  itself ;  for  he 
is  the  son  of  her  son’s  wife,  albeit  by  another  hus¬ 
band.  He  is  the  grandson  of  her  ramily,  though 
not  of  her  blood.  Ruth’s  god  was  Boaz,  but  Nao¬ 
mi’s  the  son  of  Ruth  ;  for  Ruth  lives  in  the  house 
of  Boaz,  but  Naomi  in  that  of  the  child,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  birth  from  Ruth. 
These  are  practical  definitions  of  the  leviradcal 
law ;  but  how  thoroughly  moral  the  views  on  which 
they  rest  1  how  close  the  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
they  seek  to  establish,  and  how  indissoluble  the 
marriage  covenant  which  they  presuppose ! 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  moral  law  can  become 
torpid,  and  receive  only  an  external  fulfillment  or 
even  be  evaded.  Laws  are  living  and  active  among 
a  people  only  so  long  as  the  spirit  that  gave  them 
being  continues  to  five.  The  conduct  of  the  un¬ 


known  blood-relative  has  sufficiently  shown,  that 
the  law  alone  could  have  afforded  no  help  to  Ruth 
!  and  Naomi.  The  whole  history  of  Naomi  in  Israel, 
after  her  return  from  Moab  and  up  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Boaz,  testifies  to  the  inability  of  the  letter 
of  the  law  to  avert  misery  and  distress.  Boaz  fol¬ 
lowed,  nol  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  its  spirit ;  and 
hence  did  more  than  the  letter  demanded.  In  the 
persons  of  those  with  whon  our  narrative  is  mainly 
concerned,  the  doctrine  vei  fies  itself  that  there  u 
no  law  so  strong  as  the  law  of  love.  It  is  this  doc¬ 
trine  which  the  women  also  have  come  to  recognize 
when  they  say  to  Naomi :  — 

Ver.  15.  For  thy  daughter-in-law,  who  lov- 
eth  thee,  and  who  is  better  to  thee  than  seven 
sons,  hath  borne  him.  The  cjiild,  say  the  women, 

shall  refresh  thy  soul,  —  the  soul  ^S3.»  animus ,  of 
Naomi  was  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  the  child 
will  restore  (2'tpn)  her  courage, — and  support 


thy  old  age ;  and  this,  they  add,  not  because  the 
law  makes  him  heir  to  the  estate  of  his  mother’s 
family,  but  because  Ruth  has  borne  him.  The  re- 
vivi cation  of  Naomi’s  happiness  through  the  birth 
of  this  child,  was  more  securely  guaranteed  by  the 
love  of  Ruth,  than  by  .friendship  and  blood-relation¬ 
ship.  True,  Naomi  herself  is  childless ;  but  seven 
sons  could  not  have  done  for  her  what  Ruth  did. 
The  women  acknowledge  now  now  far  short  the 
legal  friendship  of  Israel  towards  Naomi  has  fallen, 
in  comparison  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Moab.  And  thus  there  comes  to  view  here 
so  much  the  more  plainly,  the  doctrine  —  in  its 
higher  sense  prophetic,  under  the  old  covenant — 
that  love,  living,  active,  self-forgetful,  self-sacrificing 
love,  transcends  all  law  and  family  considerations. 
Christ  announces  the  same  doctrine  in  its  highest 
form, when  he  says  :  “  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother”  (Matt.  xii.  50). 
Ruth’s  love  for  Naomi  takes  the  place  of  physical 
descent.  It  engrafts  her  child,  as  it  were,  into  the 
heart  of  Naomi.  In  itself  the  child  is  only  the 
grandson  of  her  family  and  estate ;  on  account  of 
Ruth’s  love,  it  becomes  to  her  a  veritable  grand¬ 
child  of  love,  nearer  to  her  heart  than  if  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  her  own  had  given  birth  to  it.  The  power 
of  pure  and  self-forgetful  love,  such  as  Rutn  had 
entertained,  could  not  be  more  beautifully  delin¬ 
eated. 

Ver.  16.  And  she  became  foster-mother  to 
it.  She  took  it  into  her  lap,  like  an  actual  grand¬ 
mother.  She  formed  the  child  in  Israelitish  life 
and  customs.  She  became  to  it  what  Mordecai 
was  to  Esther,  an  instructress  in  the  law  and  Israel¬ 
itish  culture.  The  son  of  Ruth  became  to  her  an 
actual  grandchild  of  love.  For  this  reason  the  fe¬ 
male  neighbors  give  him  a  name  whose  significa- 
I  tion  is  equivalent  to  Naomi’s  son. 

Ver.  17.  They  called  his  name,  Obed.  There 
are  several  noteworthy  points  connected  with  this. 
The  female  neighbors,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to 
Naomi,  give  the  child  a  name.  But  beside  this,  he 
doubtless  received  a  name  from  his  parents,  prob¬ 
ably  one  that  belonged  to  the  family.  But  that 
given  by  the  women  .continued  to  be  his  usual  name, 
and  by  it  he  was  inserted  into  the  family  genealogy. 
Consequently,  the  idea  enunciated  in  it  must  have 
been  specially  characteristic.  The  text  says : 
“  They  gave  him  a  name,  namely,  a  son  is  born 
to  Naomi;”  and  hence  they  called  him  Obed. 
Now,  whether  the  name  Obed  be  explained  as  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  or  servant  of  Naomi,  the  sense  in  either 
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case  remains  insipid.1  What  the  women  mean  is, 
not  that  the  child  is  the  servant  of  Naomi,  hnt  that 
he  is  to  her  as  a  son.2 *  If  the  words  of  ver.  1 7  are  to 
have  a  plain  sense ;  nay,  if  the  preservation  of  just 
that  name  which  the  female  neighbors  gave  him  is 
to  have  an  explanation,  the  name  Otx^l  must  in 
some  way  express  the  idea  of  the  word  “  son.”  For 
in  this  name  “  son,”  given  with  reference  to  Naomi, 
there  is  contained  the  idea  that  the  sin  which  lay 
at  the  base  of  her  evil  fortune  had  been  atoned  for. 
She  who  lost  the  children  of  her  own  body,  had 
now  a  son  in  the  spirit  of  true  love.  It  is  true,  that 
from  the  philological  stores  extant  in  the  Bible,  the 
explanation  of  Obed  in  the  sense  of  “  son  ”  is  not 
possible ;  but  it  may  be  done  by  the  assistance  of 
other  languages.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Obed 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  xai&lor  (voTr, 
tcu&6s),  Latin  putus ,  Sanskrit  pdta,  putra ,  Persian 
puser.6 

The  circumstance  that  Obed  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  son,”  justifies  the  conjecture  that  in  the  Hebrew 
of  that  day  there  were  various  foreign  words  in  use, 
probably  introduced  through  Aramaic  influences, 
without  postulating  a  closer  contact  of  the  so-called 
Semitic  with  the  Indo-germanic  tongues  than  is 
usually  assumed. 

He  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 

In  these  words  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Book 
reaches  its  point  of  culmination.  They  point  out 
the  completion  of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Ruth 
by  Boaz.  The  name  of  the  superstitious  kinsman, 
who  thought  that  marriage  with  the  Moabitess 
would  endanger  his  inheritance,  is  forgotten  ;  but 

from  Boaz  descends  the  Hero  (Vn  -nsi),  the 
King  of  Poets,  David,  the  Prophet,  and  type  of 
the  Messiah.  From  him  Christ  comes  through 
the  promise,  even  as  Obed  was  the  son  of  Naomi 
through  the  love  of  Ruth.4 S  The  doctrine  of  the 
whole  narrative  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.” 

Non.  —  Verses  18-22  are  an  addition  from  the  genealogi¬ 
cal  tables  of  the  House  of  Da  rid.  The  chronological  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  them  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  other  analogous  data,  for  which  reason  we  refer 
here  to  1  Chron.  il.  8  ft  • 


HOMLLET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"Naomi  took  the  child”  Whoever  was  once 
capable  of  true  love,  preserves  its  power  forever  af¬ 
ter.  Throughout  her  history,  until  the  close  of 
the  narrative,  Naomi’s  name  is  truly  descriptive  of 
her  character.  Her  love  is  the  cause  of  the  bless- 

l  The  subterfuge  of  Le  Clerc,  who  proposes  to  read  "T3TH, 

in  the  sense  of  ”  unfortunate,  poor  one,”  with  reference  to 
.  the  poverty  once  suffered  by  Ruth,  is  entirely  wrong,  to  say 

nothing  of  the  feet  that  the  word  itself  does  not  have  the 

sense  which  he  assigns  to  it. 

S  [But  is  not  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  w  to  Naomi  ” 
rather  than  on  ”  son  ?  ”  It  is  true,  that  analogy  leads  ns 
to  expect  the  name  to  contain  specifically  the  same  idea  ex 
preemd  by  the  women  (cf  however  Gen.  xxix.  82);  but  it 
must  also  be  admitted  (with  Berth.)  that  Obed  in  the  sense 
of  "  one  that  serves,”  sc.  Naomi,  harmonises  well  with  the 
words  in  ver.  15 :  "  May  he  be  to  thee  a  soul-restorer,  and 
a  support  of  thine  old  age.”  —  Ta.) 

a  As  regards  the  V  in  Its  value  (best  compared 

perhaps  with  a  spirit  uj  asper)  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
ybl?  to  be  compared  with  Ustari  and  fcslw,  *703?  with 
moliri,  p£337  with  pipe os,  etc. 


I  mg  that  Anally  ensues,  for  by  it  she  won  love.  It 
sustained  her  m  suffering, — it  prompted  her  to  ac¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Now  in  the 
|  end  she  enjoys  its  blessing,  and  becomes  the  loving 
foster-mother  of  the  child  of  her  who  was  better  to 
her  than  seven  sons. 

Naomi  is  everywhere  an  image  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  wins,  confesses, .and  fosters  through 
love.  Men  whose  natural  hearts  are  hostile  to  her, 
become  her  obedient  children.  When  .  there  is 
apostasy  and  misery  in  the  church,  it  is  for  priests 
and  preachers  to  repent,  as  Naomi  did,  and  not  to 
excuse  themselves.  If  they  really  have  the  spirit 
of  love,  they  cannot  but  reel  that  they  have  to 
blame  themselves  first  of  all.  When  the  church 
does  not  make  converts  among  heathen  and  Jews, 
the  attempt  to  lay  the  guilt  of  this  judgment  on 
them,  and  to  excuse  ourselves,  is  a  sign  of  a  hard 
heart.  Alas !  God  alone  knows  what  heavy  loads 
of  guilty  responsibility  rest  on  the  church  for  hav¬ 
ing  herself  given  the  impulse  by  which  thousands 
were  kept  from  coming  to  the  Saviour.  And  how 
greatly  she  sins,  when  she  does  not  rightly  foster 
those  who  come,  exhibiting  neither  love,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  faith  in  her  treatment  of  them,  —  that 
too  will  one  day  be  made  manifest.  Impatience  is 
not  in  love ;  and  a  little  money  does  not  make 
amends  for  the  coldness  of  consummate  self-right¬ 
eousness.  They  are  children,  who  are  laid  in  the 
lap  of  the  church,  —  children  according  to  the 
spirit,  that  is  to  say  real  children,  who,  oy  God’s 
grace,  bring  a  greater  blessing  to  the  church  than 
seven  sons  according  to  the  flesh. 

Pascal  :  “  Two  laws  are  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  whole  Christian  Church  more  completely  than 
all  political  law  could  do :  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  one’s  neighbor.” 

"  They  mid,  there  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi ,  and 
called  fus  name  Obed ;  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse ,  the 
father  of  David .”  Boaz  predicted  a  blessing  for 
Ruth,  and  the  faith  through  which  he  did  it  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  made  a  sharer  in  it  All  he 
did  was  to  utter  a  word  of  prophecy,  prompted  by 
his  faith  in  the  grace  of  his  God,  ana  lo,  he  was 
made  the  progenitor  of  David,  the  prophet !  He 
who  firmly  relies  on  the  love  of  God,  is  always  a 
seer.  Boaz  had  faith  enough  to  bring  about,  in 
due  time,  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  benediction, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  Him  in  whom  all  the 
prophecies  of  David  are  fulfilled.  Of  Boaz  him¬ 
self  no  warrior  deeds  are  known,  and  yet  the  great¬ 
est  of  Israel’s  heroes,  the  conqueror  of  Goliath,6 
sprang  from  him.  He  conquered  himself,  and  on 
that  account  became  the  ancestor  of  Him  who  tri¬ 
umphed  over  sin  and  death.  Similarly,  Ruth  had 

4  The  reference  of  Grottua  to  the  traditionary  history  of 
Ocrtsia,  who  became  the  mother  of  Berrios  Tallias,  to  very 
unfortunate.  OcrisU  was  a  sieve.  Her  story  has  no  eth¬ 
ical  background.  The  legends  concerning  her  were  only 
designed  to  glorify  the  derivation  of  the  king.  Cf.  Niebuhr, 
Rttm.  Gttch.  i.  875  (2d  edit). 

6  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  contrast  that  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  homiletksaUy  advanced  the  idea  that  Goliath  descended 
from  Orpah,  who  returned  to  Moab,  as  David  from  Ruth. 
The  early  teachers  of  the  church  were  acquainted  with  this 
tradition,  and  Prudentius  even  introduced  It  into  his  poem, 
Hamartigmia,  ver.  782:  — 

”  Bed  pristinns  Orpins 
Fanorum  rltus  praeputia  barbara  suasit 
Malle,  et  ssmiferl  stirpem  nutrlre  Oolias. 

Ruth,  dum  per  stipules  agresti  amburitnr  aestu 
Fulcra  Boos  meruit,  castoque  adscita  cubili 
Christigenam  fccunda  donum,  Davidka  regna 
Kdidit  atqoe  deo  mortaks  miacuit  ortus.” 
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nothing  but  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  yet  to  her, 
once  a  daughter  of  Moab,  there  was  given  what 
neither  Deborah  nor  Jael  obtained,  —  to  oecome  the 
mother  of  Him  by  whom  all  the  nations  are  re¬ 
deemed. 

Jerome  (on  Is.  xvi.  1 ) :  “  O  Moab !  ont  of  thee 
shall  come  forth  the  unspotted  Lamb,  which  bears 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  rules  over  the  whole 
earth !  From  the  rock  of  the  wilderness,  i.  e.  from 
Ruth,  widowed  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Boaz 


derived  Obed  ....  and  from  David  came 
Christ” 

Gerlach  :  “  Thus  the  coming  of  the  great  King 
is  prepared  for,  upon  whom  the  Lord  had  deter¬ 
mined,  to  confirm  the  dominion  over  his  people  for 
evermore ;  and  the  converted  Moabitess,  who  en¬ 
tered  as  a  worthy  member  into  the  commonwealth 
of  the  people  of  God,  became  the  mother  of  David 
and  of  Christ.” 


*  The  Jewish  tradition  which  makes  Ruth  a  descendant  of  Eglon,  the  Moabitish  king  who  oppressed 
Israel  as  a  punishment  for  its  sins,  contains  an  allegory  worthy  of  notice.  The  daughter  or  the  op¬ 
pressor,  becomes  the  mother  of  the  Liberator,  the  Redeemer  out  of  the  House  of  David.  According  to 
the  Jewish  expositors  the  name  Ruth  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  give  drink,  to  assuage 
thirst  ( Berachoth ,  7  a) ;  and  from  her,  say  they,  David  came,  who  with  his  songs  and  psalms  supplied 
the  wants  of  those  who  thirst  after  God.  And  from  David,  we  may  add,  came  the  Saviour  who 
gave  to  the  Samaritan  woman  when  she  thirsted,  of  that  fountain  which  springs  Mp  unto  everlasting 

The  ancient  church  selected  the  sixteenth  of  July  as  the  day  on  which  to  commemorate  Ruth.1  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  following  considerations :  In  Dent  xxiii.  3,  it  is  said : 
“  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah ;  even  to  their  tenth  gen¬ 
eration  they  shall  not  enter.”  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Ruth.  In  the  genealogy  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Boaz,  through  whom  Ruth  was  received  into  the  congregation  of 
Jehovah,  is  the  tentn  from  Abraham.  But  it  was  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose  day  Abraham  saw, 
and  who  according  to  the  flesh  descended  from  Ruth,  who  first  took  away  the  curse  from  Moab  also. 
This  was  announced  by  Isaiah,  when  in  addressing  Moab,  he  says  (ch.  xvi.  5) :  “  In  mercy  shall  a 
throne  be  prepared,  that  one  sit  upon  it  in  truth,  in  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  judge,  and  seek  judg¬ 
ment,  and  hasten  righteousness.”  Now,  as  the  ancient  church  set  apart  the  sixth  of  July  for  Isaiah, 
because  he  prophesied  of  Christ,  who  suffered  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  whose  incarnation  was 
celebrated  on  tne  sixth  of  January,  it  fixed  the  anniversary  of  Ruth  ten  days  later,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
July.  Thus  her  name  and  the  number  of  her  day  are  symbolical  of  prophecy  and  grace.  But  ten 
days  farther  on,  the  twenty-sixth,  is  the  day  of  Anna,  whom  tradition  makes  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  the  name  of  Ruth  stood  ten  days  after  the  prophecy  and  ten  days  before  its  ap¬ 
proaching  fulfillment,  equally  distant  from  him  who  prophecied  of  the  Virgin  and  from  her  who  was 
the  Virgin’s  mother.  The  Moabitish  stranger  finds  herself  in  the  middle  between  the  6eer  who  beheld 
the  wilderness  of  Moab  become  fruitful,  and  the  nearest  ancestress  of  Him  who  delivers  Moab  and  all 
the  world  from  barrenness  and  thirst. 

Pictorially,  the  ancient  church  represented  Ruth  with  a  sheaf  in  her  hand.  As  was  natural,  she  was 
always  conceived  as  youthful.  She  might  be  represented  with  a  rose,  in  accordance  with  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  her  name  (see  on  ch.  i.  4).  The  Rose  of  Bethlehem  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Rose  of 
Jesse  (Mary),  whom  ancient  pictures  represent  sitting  in  a  rosebush.  Both  rose  and  sheaf  are  symbols 
of  the  truth  that  though  love  may  sow  in  tears,  it  will  through  God’s  compassion  reap  in  joy. 

i  Cf.  my  article  in  the  Bert.  Wodunblatt ,  1868,  Nam.  82 
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